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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

SECOND  MEETING,  1894. 

Speaker's  Chambers,  19th  May,  1894. 

The  joint  committee  on  the  library  of  parliament  met  a  second  time  in  the 
chambers  of  the  speaker  of  the  senate  on  Saturday,  19th  May,  at  11  a.m. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  the  erection  of  a  public 
memorial  of  the  departure  of  the  ''Royal  William,'*  in  1833,  was  read  and  adopted. 
A  copy  of  the  report,  with  its  appendices,  is  annexed  hereto,  by  order  of  the 
committee. 

The  committee  then  adjourned. 

JOHN  J.  ROSS, 

Speaker, 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUB-OOMMITTEE  ON  THE  "  ROYAL  WILLIAM." 

The  sub-committee  charged  with  theduty  of  enquiring  into  the  proposition  laid 
before  them  of  commemorating,  by  means  of  a  memorial  tablet,  the  departure  of  the 
"Royal  William"  from  the  port  of  Quebec  in  1833 — the  first  vessel  to  cross  the 
ocean  wholly  by  means  of  steam — have  the  honour  to  report  as  follows: — 

That  the  sub-committee  have  examined  the  documents  prepared  and  laid  before 
them  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G-.,  whose  researches  have  enabled  him  to 
verify  the  facts  contained  in  the  said  papers ;  and  ihixt  they  are  of  opinion  that  for 
the  correct  statement  of  a  historical  fact,  and  to  secure  for  Canada  the  credit  attach- 
ing to  the  initiative  in  so  memorable  an  enterprise  as  the  first  crossing  of  the  ocean 
wholly  by  moans  of  steam,  some  permanent  memorial  should  be  placed  in  some 
prominent  position. 

The  sub-committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  tablet  with  a  suitable  inscription 
inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  corridor  leading  to  the  library  of  parliament,  would  be  a 
fitting  and  permanent  memorial  of  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  Canada ;  and 
they  recommend  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  finance  mini- 
ster and  the  minister  of  public  works,  in  order  that  the  necessary  provision  may 
be  made  for  the  memorial. 

Copies  of  the  documents  laid  before  the  committee  by  Mr,  Fleming  are  attached 
hereto,  in  order  that  they  also  may  form  part  of  the  public  record  of  so  important 
a  fact,  in  the  industrial  development  of  modern  times. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  J.  ROSS, 

Chairman  of  Sub-Oammittee, 

NOTE  ON  OCEAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION,  BY  SANDFORD  FLEMING, 

LL.D.,  C.M.a.,  Eto. 

(Bead  before  the  Canadian  Institute^  Toronto,  nth  December  1892.) 

I  ask  your  permission  to  offer  some  remarks  on  a  subject  which  cannot  faiL 
command  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  institute.  jffis 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  wonderful  development  of  that  service  ^^i^g^ip. 
brought  countries  widely  separated  by  the  sea  into  nearer  and  closer  ^^}/jfmsh[v^ 
We  have  had  our  attention  directed  to  the  further  develoijment  o^^oearj^  .^  ^f 
and  likewise  to  projected  "fast"  lines  to  Europe,  which,  by  *^>^*i^gi|\i^\?-Qour8e. 
the  Atlantic  voyage,  are  designed  to  bring  the  two  continents  into  cL^^  ^^ 
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I  do  not  doubt  that  in  dae  time  these  projects  will,  in  some  form,  be  carried  out 
with  the  gratifying  result  that  thoy  will  tend  to  advance  Canada  among  the  nations 
by  more  firmly  establishing  her  position  on  the  highway  of  the  world's  commerce* 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  with  regard  to  the  application  of  steam  machinery  to  the  navigation  of  the 
ocean.  My  immediftle  object  is  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  infancy  of  our  present 
steam  marine,  to  go  back  to  the  day  when  the  first  steamship  started  on  her  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  when  the  passage  between  America  and  Europe  by  the  agency 
of  steam  power  was  regarded  as  an  experiment 

Sixty  years  ago  the  voyage  was  made  by  sailing  ships.  The  fathers  of  many  of 
us  could  have  testified  how  long,  how  tedious,  and  how  trying  the  voyage  then  was^ 
for  it  occupied  frequently  from  one  to  two  months.  In  modern  times  the  trip  across 
the  Atlantic  is  reduced  to  a  single  week,  for  indeed  by  some  of  the  best  steamships 
it  is  generally  accomplished  in  less  than  seven  days,  and  we  are  encouraged  to 
believe  that  before  many  years  the  passage  will  be  made  in  a  still  shorter  period. 

A  few  weeks  back  the  engineering  society  of  Liverpool  had  the  subject  under 
examination,  and  it  was  then  brought  out  in  discussion  that  the  Atlantic  bad  been 
crossed  by  steamships  no  less  than  3,800  times  within  the  twelve  months  ending  the 
1st  of  October  lant,  being  on  an  average  more  than  ten  departures,  that  is  five  from 
each  side,  per  day  for  every  day  in  the  year.  It  was  moreover  affirmed  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  "  a  26knot  speed  is  not  beyond  the  scope  of  advancing  improvements.'^ 

As  thenarroweNt  part  of  the  Atlantic  extends  from  Great  Britain  to  Newfound- 
land, the  distance  could  be  traversed  by  a  26-knot  ship  in  63  hours.  Even  a  22-knot 
ship  (and  this  rate  is  about  the  present  limit)  could  perform  this  part  of  the  voyage 
in  75  noui*s.  Thus  it  appears  that  enormous  as  has  been  the  steamship  development 
in  the  past,  practical  men  do  not  consider  it  has  reached  its  final  stage.  The  ratia 
of  increase  may  in  future  be  diminished,  but  with  all  the  evidence  of  progress  before 
us,  is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  few  years  hence  (assuming  ^Newfoundland 
within  the  Canadian  confederation)  improved  steamships  will  bring  the  shores  of 
the  Dominion  within  less  than  three  days  from  the  shores  of  the  mother  country,  and 
that  the  passage  will  be  made  with  the  regularity  of  a  daily  ferry? 

As  Canada  has  acted  a  primary  part  in  inaugurating  the  ocean  st^am  service  as 
it  now  exists,  and  which  is  so  full  of  promise  for  the  future,  it  appears  to  me  becom- 
ing that  we  should  cherish  the  memory  of  her  sons,  who,  by  their  energy,  skill  and 
enterprise  prominentlv  aided  in  its  development.  Of  those  whose  lives  wereclo>ely 
identified  with  its  first  inception,  the  last  survivor,  Mr.  James  Goudie,  lately  died, 
and  his  death  suggests  that  before  the  year  comes  to  a  close,  steps  should  be  taken 
to  pay  honour  lo  the  men  who  built  and  sent  to  sea  the  first  regular  steamship  lo 
**  battle  with  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic."  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  remember  grate- 
fully our  fellow-countrymen  who  had  the  courage  to  undertake  and  who  successfully 
accomplished  an  enterprise  great  in  its  conception  and  yet  immeasurably  greater  in 
its  consequences?  It  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  claim  that  these  early  efforts,  to 
which  I  will  now  allude,  in  no  small  degree  assisted  in  inaugurating  a  system  of 
inter-communication  by  sea  which  has  revolutionized  commerce  and  advanced  the 
cause  of  civilisation  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  *rlobe. 

A  paper  was  read  last  year  before  the  literary  and  historical  society  of  Quebec 

by  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  on  the  passage  made  by  the 

steamship  "  Boyal  William,"  nearly  60  years  ago.    Mr.  Campbell  enters  into  full 

particulars  of  the  event,  furnishes  a  diagram  of  the  vessel,  together  with  letters  from 

"various  individuals,  comprising  the  ship  architect,  the  builder,  the  captain  and  others 

n  support  of  the  claim  that  the  first  ocean  steamship  was  bull  tin  Canada.    Among 

v^r  authorities,  he  refers  to  Mr,  Kivas  TuUy,  who,  he  states,  **  delivered  a  most 

TuJ We  lecture  in  Toronto  thereon  before  the  Canadian  institute  in  1877."     Mr, 

instituR^P^^  cannot  be  found,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 

day,  1st  E^^  ^^  examined  the  minutes,  I  have  learned  that  it  was  read  on  Satur- 

ing  'which  | °^'^®^>  1877.    There  is  a  full  report  in  the  Globe  of  3rd  December  follow- 

'^ve  examined,    Mr.  Tally  gives  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the 
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Library  Committee. 

researches  made  by  hiin»erf  and  others.  Mr.  Tally's  paper  is  undoabtedly  a  valuable 
record,  and  I  respectfully  suggest  it  should  be  published  in  our  proceedings. 

Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Tally  agree  in  the  main;  in  my  judgment  the  following 
conclusions  are  incontestably  established : — 

1.  The  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  was  built  by  a  joint  stock  company  at 
the  yard  of  Campbell  &  Black  in  Quebec,  in  the  year  1830-31.*  (See  information 
in  foot-note,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell, 
since  this  paper  was  read.) 

2.  The  designer  of  the  ship  and  superintendent  of  its  construction  was  Mr. 
James  Goudie,  born  in  Quebec,  1809,  and  who  died  1892. 

•According  to  the  register  of  the  "Royal  William"  in  the  custom  house,  port  of  Quebec, 
dated  22nd  August,  1831,  the  8ul>scribing  owners,  as  trustees  of  the  incorporated  "  Qiieber  and 
Halifftx  Steam  Nardgafion  Company  "  representing  sixty-four  shares,  were  William  Findlay,  William 
Walker  and  Jeremiah  Leaycraft,  of  Quebec,  merchants . 

SHAREHOLDERS  OF  THE  INCORPORATED  COMPANY. 

Parties  constituted  and  declared  to  be  one  body  corporate  and  politic  by  the  name  of  "  Th^ 
Quebec  amd  Halifax  Steam  Navigation  Company  "  under  1st  William  IV,  cap.  33  of  Lower  Canada 
Statutes  :— John  Forsyth,  Wm.  Walker,  Wm.  Finlay,  John  Caldwell,  Jeremiah  Leaycraft,  Henry 
Le  Mesurier,  William  Price,  Matthew  Bell,  George  Keys,  William  Pemberton,  George  Pemberton, 
Henry  Pemberton,  John  Saxton  Campbell,  Robert  Paterson,  Robert  Shortis,  James  Hamilton, 
James  Gibb,  Chas.  Felix  Aylwin,  Hypolite  Pubord,  Noah  Freer,  Augustus  Freer,  Charles  A.  Holt> 
Francis  Bell,  James  Hunt,  Samuel  Neilson,  Wm.  Lampson,  John  Leather,  Robert  Shaw,  Wm. 
Phillips,  John  Ryan,  James  Stansfeld,  Wm.  Sheppard,  Thos.  Tucker,  John  Jones,  jr.,  Benjamin 
Torrance,  Wm.  Henderson,  Alexander  Simpson,  James  Clearihew,  Peter  Paterson,  Charles  Francis 
Roy,  George  Black,  Joseph  Stone  Shaw,  John  Racey,  Duncan  McCallum,  Colin  \fcCallum,  Joseph 
Dyke,  Robert  Pope  Ross,  John  Fraser,  John  Malcolm  Fraser,  John  Bell,  John  Miller,  James 
Saunders,  James  McKenzie,  Margaret  Urquhart,  John  Lambly,  Alexander  Morrison,  Thomas  Gordon, 
David  Logan,  George  Taylor,  Allison  Davie,  Robert  Dalkin,  John  Munn,  John  Douglas,  Archibald 
Campbell,  W^m.  Henry  Koy,  Wm.  Carter,  John  McLeod,  John  Kerr,  Robert  Daunton,  Robert 
Richardson,  Thomas  Gibb,  Dominic  Daly,  Joachim  Mondor,  James  Edie,  Alexander  Clarke,  John 
Richardson,  George  Mofifat,  Peter  McOill,  Adam  L.  McNider,  John  Torrance,  Rol)ert  W.  Harwood, 
Hector  Russel,  Hart  Logan,  Lewis  Gugy,  Chas.  Wm.  Grant,  Horatio  Gates,  Nathaniel  Jones,  Wm. 
Ritchie,  James  Brackenridge,  Wm.  Budden,  Andrew  Shaw,  Samuel  Cunard,  Richard  Harney,  sr., 
Richard  C.  Tremain,  Henry  Prior,  John  Rutchford,  jr.,  Alex.  Murison,  Frederick  W.  Clarke, 
Edward  De  Biois,  James  Mitchell,  J.  G.  A.  Creighton,  Thomas  Grassie,  Joseph  Starr,  Andrew 
Belcher,  George  Rundell,  James  Bridge,  Robert  Romans,  Adam  E&son,  Temple  Lewis  Piers,  John 
Alexander  Barry,  James  Bain,  George  Smith,  John  Howe,  George  Russel,  Alexander  McDonald^ 
James  McDonald,  William  Carritt,  J.  Tobin,  Mickel  Tobin,  George  P.  Lawson,  Edward  Potter, 
James  H.  Tidmarsh,  Alexander  Keith,  Eliza  Leggatt,  William  Brahm,  Henry  Lockeyer,  Adam 
Dechezineany,  Nicolas  Le  Cain,  George  Handley,  Conrad  West,  John  Stayner,  Richard  Marshall, 
Richard  Davis,  James  Ritchie,  Charles  Del  wolf,  John  Johnson,  John  Johnson,  jr.,  Chas.  Fairbanks^ 
Alexander  Primrose,  Alexander  McGregor,  John  Munro,  David  Hare,  Thos.  Maynard,  Thos.  Grant, 
Andrew  Fraser,  Peter  McNab,  Robert  Downes,  James  T.  Avery,  Robert  Dawson,  Wm.  Black, 
Jonathan  Tremain,  J.  Bosgs,  George  Hartshorne,  Wm.  Mortimer,  John  Barron,  Wm.  Stairs,  Wm. 
M.  Allan,  Joseph  Austin,  Korge  Innis,  Patrick  Ross,  Jamee  Leisham,  Wm.  F.  Young,  Rufus  Black, 
Joseph  Dianby,  George  Turner,  George  Barton,  Samuel  Davis,  Francis  Le  Cain,  James  Wilkie,  Samuel 
Mitchel,  David  Starr,  James  Robb,  James  L.  Stair,  Ed.  M.  Archibald,  E.  Ross.  I.  Primrose,  James 
Philip  Jasper  Reoust,  Allan  McDonald,  I.  Shannon,  Joseph  Allison,  George  Young,  Wm.  Young, 
McNab,  J.Holland,  Daniel  Starr,  L.  Yates,  Wm.McCara,  Charles  Keefler,  Charles  Rigby,  Wm. Foster, 
John  Romans,  Wm.  Woodill,  Jas.  Donaldson,  Benjaniin  Schneller,  Alexander  Rankin,  Thos.  H. 
Peters,  James  A.  Street,  Alex.  Fraser,  jr.,  John  Fraser,  Andrew  Crane,  Joseph  Allison,  Hugh 
Morrell,  Wm.  Lock,  Joseph  Cunard,  Richard  Blackstock,  Christopher  Clarke,  Gilbert  Henderson, 
Robert  Henderson,  Patrick  Henderson,  Joseph  Russel,  JohnHawbolt,  James  Letson,  Asa  Willard, 
J.  M.  Johnson,  Alex.  P.  Henderson,  John  S.  Willaston,  Thomas  C.  Allan, Wm.  Carman,  jr.,  George 
Taylor,  Henry  Cunard,  Wm.  Eade,  Ed.  McQuillan,  Joseph  Samuel,  Mary  Little,  Daniel  Keith, 
Caleb  McCuUy,  Alexander  Sherriff,  John  Samuel,  Gorwin  Rainie,  Francis  Peabody,  Martin  Cramey, 
Alexander  Key,  Noah  Freer,  Francis  Durette,  James  Black,  James  McDonald,  John  Torrance, 
William  Price,  William  Walker  and  John  Jones. 

Crrtificate  of  Collector  op  Customs  for  Port  of  Quebec, 
register  of  steamship  **  royal  william. " 

No.  13.     Port  of  Quebec.  Dated  I8th  May,  1833. 

Name,  "Royal  William."  Burthen,  363  60-94  tons.  John  McDougall,  Master.  Built  at  this  port 
in  the  year  1831,  which  appeared  by  a  former  certificate  of  registry,  no.  42,  granted  here  the  22nd 
Angust,  1831,  now  delivered  up  and  cancelled  u(K)n  transfer  of  property. 
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3.  This  ship  was  laupched  in  the  spring  of  1831,  with  more  than  ordi- 
naiy  ceremony.  The  governor  of  the  province,  Lord  Aylmer,  was  present 
with  his  staff,  the  military  authorities  and  the  band  of  the  32nd  regiment.  The 
event  was  farther  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Lady  Aylmer,  who  in  the  customary 
manner  gave  the  vessel  the  name  of  the  "  Eloyal  William  "  after  King  William  I  v  ^ 
then  on  the  throne. 

4.  The  ship  was  towed  to  Montreal  to  receive  her  machinery,!  and,  on  being 
fitted  for  sea,  her  first  voyage  was  to  Halifax.  Before  setting  out  for  England,  she 
traded  between  Quebec,  Halifax  and  Boston.  She  was  the  first  British  steamer  to 
arrive  at  the  latter  port. 

5.  In  the  list  of  owners  appear  the  names  of  the  three  brothers,  Joseph,  Henry, 
and  Samuel  Cunai*d  of  Halifax. 

6.  Her  dimensions  were,  length  160  feet;  hold  17  feet  9  inches;  breadth  outside 
44  feet;  breadth  between  paddle  boxes  28  feet;  she  had  three  masts  schooner  rigged ; 
builder's  measurement  1,370  tons;  with  accommodation  for  60  passengers. 

7.  She  left  Quebec  for  London,  August  5th,  1833,  called  at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia, 
to  receive  coal  and  overhaul  machinery.  She  re-started  from  Pictou,  August  18th, 
with  seven  passengers,  254  chaldrons  of  coal  and  a  light  cargo.  She  encountered  a 
terrific  gale  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  which  disabled  one  of  her  engines.  The 
passage  from  Pictou  to  London  occupied  25  days. 

•    8.  Ten  days  after  her  arrival  in  London  she  was  chartered  by  the  Portuguese 
government  to  enter  the  service  of  Dom  Pedro  as  a  troop  ship. 

9.  In  1834  she  was  sold  to  the  Spanish  government,  was  converted  into  a  war 
steamer,  and  under  the  new  name,  of  "Isabel  Secunda,"  was  employed  against  Don 
Carlos.  A  letter  from  the  well  known  Alexander  Somerville,  who,  as  he  tells  us, 
joined  the  British  Legion  and  became  a  colour-sergeant,  appeared  in  the  Toronto 
Globe,  May  15th,  187H.  This  letter  describes  an  incident  which  came  under  his  own 
observation.  May  5ih,  1836,  off  St.  Sebastian,  Bav  of  Biscay.  Mr.  Somerville  remai  ks, 
that  the  Canadian  built  ship  "  Isabel  Secunda,  (originally  the  **  Eoyal  William,") 
**  was  the  earliest  steamer  of  war  in  the  history  of  nations  to  deliver  a  hostile  shot.'* 

10.  After  an  eventful  service  for  some  years  she  was  sent  to  Bordeaux  for  repaii  s, 
when  her  timbers  were  found  to  be  somewhat  decayed ;  the  engines,  however,  wei'C  in 

Name  aud  employment  of  surveying  oflScer.  C.  Secretan,  Acting. 

One  deck  and  round-house,  3  masts ;  length,  160  feet ;  breadth  taken  above  the  main  wales,  44 
feet  ;  height  between  decks,  or  depth  of  hold,  17  feet  9  inches.  Schooner  rigged  with  a  standing 
bowsprit;  square  sterned ;  carvel  built;  quarter  badges;  scroll  head;  admeasurement  afloat; 
propelled  by  steam,  with  wheels  or  flyers  at  each  side. 
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D.  D. 

O'Meara, 

Acting  Registrar  of  Shipping, 

The  steamship  "  Royal  William,"  McDougall,  master,  cleared  on  Saturday,  3rd  August,  1833, 
for  London,  and  sailed  at  5  o'clock,  a.m.,  Monday,  5th  August. 

The  •*  Royal  William  "  arrived  at  Gravesend,  25  days  passage  from  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia. 

W.  DUNSCOMB, 

Collector  of  Customs. 
Port  of  Quebec,  5th  February,  1872. 

1 1  am  informed  on  excellent  authority,  that  the  engine,  boiler  and  machinery  were  furnished  by 
the  Montreal  works,  known  as  St.  Mary's  foundry',  Charles  Wm.  Grant,  Baron  de  Ix>ngueuil, 
proprietor.  The  signature  of  the  baron,  Charles  Wm.  Grant,  is  attached  to  the  original  list  of  share- 
holders of  the  incorporated  steamship  company,  and  it  is  stated  by  his  descendants  that  he  sunk  of 
his  private  means  in  all  about  $40,000,  in  the  venture  of  the  **  Royal  William."    S.  F. 
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serviceable  condition,  and  were  tranefered  to  a  new  vessel,  a  second  "Isabel 
Secunda,"  to  form  part  of  the  Spanish  navy.  What  was  left  of  the  original  "  Eoyal 
William"  remained  a  hulk  in  the  French  port. 

Both  Messrs.  Tully  and  Campbell  allude  to  the  claims  set  up  in  the  United 
States  oh  behalf  of  a  ship,  "  The  Savannah,"  as  the  vessel  which  made  the  trans- 
atlantic voyage  under  steam  at  an  earlier  date.  An  article  making  this  claim 
appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  February,  18*77.  We  there  learn  that  the 
**  Savannah  "  was  built  in  New  York  and  launched  on  August  22nd,  1818.  She  was 
350  tons  burden.  A  steam  engine  was  placed  on  deck,  and  shifting  paddle  wheels 
were  contrived  so  that  they  could  be  lowered  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  calm 
weather  and  brought  again  on  deck  when  the  wind  rose.  She  had  small  capacity 
for  coal,  indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  she  consumed  coal,  a  description  of  fuel  but  little 
used  in  the  United  States  in  those  days ;  at  least  one  authority  states  that  the  only 
faol  consumed  on  the  voyasje  was  wood.  It  is  not  possible  to  differ  from  the  con- 
clusions formed  by  Messrs.  Tully  and  Campbell  that  the  "  Savannah  "  was  simply  a 
sailing  ship,  to  which  had  been  added  light  paddle  wheels  capable  of  being  driven 
by  steam  machinery,  the  whole  of  a  somewhat  rude  description  yet  in  a  way  avail- 
able for  keening  the  vessel  in  motion  when  the  wind  failed.* 

The  "Savannah"  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1819.  She  left  Savannah  on  the 
morning  of  May  22nd  and  reached  Liverpool  on  the  evening  of  June  20lh  making 
the  passage  in  loss  than  thirty  days.  It  is  stated  that  steam  was  used  on  eighteen 
days,  and  the  log  records  that  the  shifting  paddles  were  used  for  a  few  hours ^at  a 
time  when  the  condition  of  wind  and  sea  admitted,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  sails 
were  chiefly  depended  upon  throughout  the  voyage. f 

The  **  Savannah  "  remained  at  Liverpool  from  June  20th  until  July  23rd,  when 
she  sailed  for  the  Baltic,  and,  at  the  ports  .whei*e  she  called,  excited  some  curiosity. 
On  October  10th  she  set  sail  from  St.  Petersburg  on  her  homeward  voyage  and 
arrived  at  Savannah,  November  30th.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  paddles  having 
been  used  on  the  return  voyage  or  indeed  at  any  time  after  she  left  St.  Petersburg. 
The  writer  in  Scribner  states  that  on  the  return  of  the  '*  Savannah  "  to  the  Unit^ 
States  the  machinery  was  removed  and  she  assumed  her  original  character  as  a 
sailing  ship.  She  was  finally  wrecked,  and  found  a  resting  place  on  the  south  shore 
of  Long  Island. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  to  information  independently  obtained  with 
respect  to  both  vessels.  Some  of  the  older  citizens  of  Toronto  will  remember 
Captain  Sutherland  who  commanded  the  steamer  "  Magnet "  on  Lake  Ontario,  before 
he  met  with  his  sad  fate  at  the  Desjardins  canal  accident  in  1858.  He,  it  was,  who 
thirty-four  years  earlier  assisted  in  preparing  the  '*  Koyal  William  "  for  her  long 
voyage  to  England,  and  actually  accompanied  her  as  second  in  command  as  far  as 
Pictou,  when  she  left  Quebec  on  August  5th,  1833.  Many  of  the  particulars  described 
by  Messrs.  Tully  and  Campbell  I  had  from  the  lips  of  Captain  Sutherland,  who 
related  them  to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  of  whom  Sir  George  Simpson,  governor  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  was  one,  on  a  passage  by  water  from  Toronto  to  Kings- 
ton about  the  year  1850.  This  independent  testimony  fully  corroborates  that  which 
has  been  set  forth  respecting  the  "  Eoyal  William." 

I  had  occasion  ten  years  ago  to  make  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  "Savannah." 
I  addressed  a  citizen  of  Savannah  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  after  the  war. 

*  A  writer  in  Scribner'' 8  McLgazine^  May  1887,  states,  '*  the  paddles  were  constructed  to  fold  up 
and  be  laid  on  deck  while  not  in  use,"  and  the  **  log  "  describes  the  process  of  shifting  the  wheels, 
which  did  not  occupy  more  than  30  minutes. 

t  Popular  Science  Monthly y  New  York,  January,  1893,  after  an  examination  of  the  log  of  the 
"Savannah,"  has  the  following:  "The  voyage  to  Liverpool  begin  May  22nd,  1819.  On  the  24th, 
at  5  a.m.,  the  "  Savannah  "  got  under  way  off  Ty bee  Light  and  put  to  sea  with  steam  and  sails  ;  at 
6  a.m.  left  the  pilot ;  at  8  a.m.  took  off  the  wheels  in  twenUr  minutes,  this  was  to  insure  the  wheels 
getting  safely  to  Liverpool.  The  **  Savannah "  reached  Liverpool,  steaming  up  the  Mersey,  in 
twenty -nine  days  eleven  hours  from  Savannah,  having  run  eishty  hours  under  steam."  This  informa- 
tion gives  for  the  whole  voyage  707  hours,  of  which  80  hours  were  under  steam,  and  627  hours 
without  steam  being  used,  rossibly  the  paddles  were  employed  on  eighteen  days,  for  a  few  hours 
each  day.    S.  F. 
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whon  he  visited  Canada.  This  gentleman  at  my  request  examined  all  the  recoixls  to 
be  found  in  his  native  city  respecting  the  ship  "Savannah"  and  her  means  of  pi*o- 
pulsfoD.  He  wrote  me  at  lengtn,  and  described  the  machinery  attached  to  her  as 
feeing  of  a  somewhat  rude  description;  there  was  nothing  .to  show,  he  informed  me, 
that  it  had  been  continuously  employed  on  the  voyage.  I  quote  part  of  his  letter: 
**  She  resembled  very  much  in  mould  an  old  United  States  frigate.  The  hull  was 
surmounted  with  a  stack  and  three  masts — fore,  main  and  mizen — and  was  provided 
with  side  wheels  of  a  primitive  pattern,  left  wholly  exposed  to  view,  and  so  arranged 
that  they  could  at  any  time  be  unshipped  and  the  vessel  navigated  by  sails  only." 

Giving  the  "Savannah  "  the  fiillest  credit  for  all  that  may  be  due  to  her,  it 
cannot  be  affirmed  that  she  crossed  the  Atlantic  under  steam  nor  can  it  be  pretended 
that  she  was  the  pioneer  of  the  ocean  steamship  service  of  to-day,  in  any  sense.  It 
may  with  greater  truth  be  hold  that  the  "  Savannah  "  had  a  deterring  influence  on 
the  further  efforts  of  enterprising  ship-builders,  and  that  the  introduction  of  trans- 
athmtic  steamship  service  was  actually  retarded  by  the  ill-success  of  the  attempt  of 
1819.  The  mode  of  propulsion  employed  at  intervals  on  the  eastward  voyage  of  the 
*'  Savannah  "  was  abandoned  and  she  returned  to  America  under  sail.  Its  partial 
u-o  on  the  first  voyage  stimulated  no  effort  to  alter  or  improve  the  makeshift 
machinery  used,  or  to  introduce  something  more  perfect  and  more  permanent  on 
ships  subsequently  constructed.  It  set  in  motion  no  attempt  to  send  to  sea  a  second 
**  Savannah  "  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  steam  power.  The  only  other  example  on 
record  of  a  vessel  similar  to  the  "Savannah"  is  the  **  Enterprise,"  a  ship  which 
made  a  voyage  in  1825  to  India  assisted  by  steam.  Like  the  "Savannah"  she 
depended  on  her  sails,  using  steam  at  intervals  when  there  was  no  wind.  This 
adventure,  like  that  of  the  "  Savannah,"  was  entirely  barren  of  any  beneficial  results. 
Attention  continued  to  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  ordinary  sailing  ships, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  there  came  into  existenceamagnificentoluss  of  vessels  known 
as  "clippers,"  propelled  only  by  wind  and  sail.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  ships  of 
this  class  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  half  the  time  occupied  by  the  "Savannah."  If  we 
except  the  "  Boy al  William  "  in  1833,  there  is  no  record  of  any  ship,  propelled  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  having  made  the  passage  between  any  British  port  and 
any  American  port  for  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  performance  of  the  "  Savannah," 

The  "  Royal  William  "  exercised  an  influence  of  a  directly  opposite  character. 
One  result  was  to  make  clear  that  the  transatlantic  vessel  of  the  future  was  to  be  a 
steamship.  Sir  Samuel  Cunard  with  his  two  brothers  were,  as  shareholdei^s  in  the 
Quebec  and  Halifax  Steam  Navigation  Company,  part  owners  of  the  "  Royal  William." 
Cunard  was  a  man  of  great  business  ability,  rare  shrewdness  and  with  much  origina- 
lity of  character.  The  success  which  attended  the  experiment  led  him  to  foresee 
the  possibility,  nay  the  certainty  of  future  triumphs.  It  became  evident  to  his  mind 
that  sailing  ships  as  mail  packets  were  doomed.  He  at  once  grasped  the  situation, 
and  determined  the  course  which  he  subsequently  pursued.  His  effort  was  to  obtain 
a  contract  with  the  British  government  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  after  constant 
perseverance  and  great  delay,  he  tinally  succeeded  in  1838.  The  service  agreed  upon 
was  fortnightly  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  weekly.  The  "  Britannia,"  the 
"Atadia,"  the  "Caledonia"  and  the  "Columbia,"  were  at  once  placed  under  con- 
struction, and  these  four  vessels  formed  the  beginning  of  the  magnificent  fleet  of 
steamships  which  ever  since  have  borne  the  honoured  name  of  Cunard. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  action  of  Mr.  Cunard,  and  while  his  negotiations  were  in 
progress,  the  British  and  American  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  founded  by 
enterprising  merchants  in  the  mother  countiy.  This  company  was  formed  m  1836, 
within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  "Royal  William,"  and  immediately  the 
coiistmction  of  the  "Grea^  Western  "  specially  for  the  Atlantic  voyage  was  under- 
taken ;  the  "Sirius"  was  chartered  for  the  same  purpose.  These  were  the  first 
steamships  to  cross  the  ocean  after  the  "Royal  William."  The  "  Sirius"  left  Lon- 
don on  4th  April,  1838,  the  "Great  Western  "  left  Bristol  three  days  later,  and  by 
a  singular  coincidence  they  both  steamed  into  New  York  harbour  on  St.  Giaorge's 
day.  Other  steamships  followed  in  rapid  succession,  among  them  I  may  mention 
the  "Liverpool"  and  the  "  Royal  William;"  both  were  built  in  England,  and  both 
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began  their  trips  a  few  months  after  the  **Siria8"  and  "  Great  Western."  The 
latter  '*  Aoyal  William/'  the  second  of  this  name,  has  led  to  some  confusion,  from 
being  better  known  than  the  Qae  bee  vessel  built  eight  years  or  so  earlier;  and  it 
has  caused  the  first  "  Royal  William  "  ifomewhat  to  pass  out  of  memory. 

To  my  mind  it  is  incontestably  established  that  the  memorable  voyage  of  the 
Canadian  built  **  JRoyal  William  "  from  Quebec  to  London  in  1833,  must  be  held  to 
be  the  first  passage  across  the  Atlantic  under  steam ;  that  passage  triumphantly 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  steam  navigation  on  a  voyage  between  the  two 
continents,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Lardner,  who  at  that  date  pro- 
nounced it  "  perfectly  chimerical,  and  *'  to  use  his  own  woi-ds,  "  they  might  as  well 
talk  of  making  a  voyage  from  New  York  or  Liverpool  to  the  moon." 

The  Can^iau  built  "  Eoyal  William"  undoubtedly  proved  to  be  the  pioneer  of 
Atlantic  steamships.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  she  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
Cunard  line,  and  as  such  she  was  equally  the  forerunner  of  the  thirty-four  other 
lines  which  to-day  run  regularly  between  America  and  Europe.  It  must  certainly 
be  admitted  that  this  pioneer  ship  has  had  no  small  influence  on  the  ocean  steam 
service  of  the  globe — ^a  service  which  embraces  the  great  lines  running  to  India, 
China,  Japan,  South  Africa.  South  America  and  Australia,  a  service  consisting  of 
ships  which  may  be  counted  by  thousands  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  12,000,000.  And 
to  as  Canadians  and  British  subjects  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two-thirds  of  this 
enormous  tonnage  belong  to  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the  colonies,  while  the  re- 
maining one- third  may  be  claimed  by  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

We  must  all  regard  with  satisfaction  the  circumstance  that  Canada  has  the 
proud  distinction  of  having  taken  the  initiative  in  applying  science  and  mechanical 
skill  to  a  purpose  which  has  led  to  such  splendid  results.  Is  it  not  a  national  duty 
that  we  should  honour  the  memory  of  the  men  who^e  skill  and  enterprise  have,  in 
advancing  these  results,  done  honour  to  Canada  ?  Would  it  not  therefore  be  becom- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  institute  to  initiate  a  movement  to  establish  some 
enduring  record  in  commemoration  of  the  voyage  of  the  "  Boyal  William"  in  1833, 
and  in  honour  of  those  connected  with  her?  The  record  jnight  take  the  form  of  a 
brass  memorial  tablet,  or,  as  may  hereafter  be  determined,  placed  in  some  fit  position 
in  the  halls  or  corridors  of  the  parliament  buildings  at  Ottawa.  This  course  is  foU 
lowed  in  the  mother  country,  whei*e  records  of  great  historical  events  can  be  seen 
in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  houses  of  parliament  at  Westminster. 

Whatever  form  the  suggestion  may  assume,  or  wherever  placed,  it  will  be  a 
lasting  tribute  to  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  men  associated  with  the  first  transat* 
lantic  steamship.  Such  a  record  is  due  to  our  countiy  and  our  countrymen,  and 
the  proposal  having  its  origin  in  Toronto  will  be  accepted  as  a  graceful  compliment 
to  a  sister  city,  where  the  *'  Boyal  William  "  was  designed,  constructed  and  sent  to 
sea.  The  memorial  itself  will  denote  an  incident  in  our  annals  of  which  all  Cana- 
dians, of  whatever  race,  may  feel  allowable  pride.  It  will  indicate  the  point  of  com* 
menoement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  navigation.  It  will  mark  the  part  which 
Canada  has  played  in  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  inter-communication  which 
has  contributed  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  advancement  of  civilization,  and  which 
has  exercised  and  will  long  continue  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race. 
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THE  FIRST  TEANSATLANTIC  STEAMSHIP. 

By  Sandford  Flbming,  LL.D.,  C.ltf.G.,  Etc. 

(Bead  before  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  ISth  March,  1893.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  institate  on  the  17th  December  last,  I  sabmitted  a  short 
paper  on  Ocean  Steam  Navigation,  in  which  I  proved  by  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  the  first  ship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  under  steam  was  constructed  in  Quebec  by 
Canadian  owners.  Since  that  date  two  articles  on  this  subject  have  been  published 
in  the  United  States  which  appear  to  call  for  notice. 

First.  In  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  January 
(page  424). 

Second,  In  the  Illustrated  World's  Fair  for  February  (page  447),  published  by 
authority,  in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

In  both  publications  the  memorable  voyage  of  the  Canadian  steamship  **  Royal 
William  "  is  entirely  ignored,  and  the  claim  is  renewed  that  the  first  vessel  propelled 
by  steam  across  the  Atlantic  was  the  "  Savannah  *'  built  in  the  United  Statcf*. 

Having  learned  from  tho  Popular  Science  Monthly  that  the  log  of  the  "Savannah  *' 
was  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  institute,  Washington,  I 
have  obtained  a  copy  through  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary. 

The  report  on  the  "  Log  of  the  Savannah  "  is  by  J.  Elfreth  Watkins.  curator  of 
the  section  of  transportation  and  engineering.     It  commences  as  follows : — 

"The  first  voyages  of  a  steamship  across  the  Atlantic  were  made  in  1819,  by 
the  "  Savannah,"  an  American  vessel  carrying  the  American  flag  and  manned  by 
an  American  crew.  It  seems  eminently  proper  to  preserve  an  authentic  record  of 
the  events  connected  therewith  in  our  national  archives,  particularly  since  the 
original  log-book  of  these  voyages  is  in  the  collection  of  the  IJnited  States  National 
Museum."  . 

I  have  examined  Mr.  Watkins*  report  with  cate,  and  1  find  myself  in  no  way 
called  upon  to  modify  the  opinions  expressed  by  me  in  the  paper  read  before  the 
Canadian  institute  last  December.  The  log  contains  no  single  fact  to  place  the 
*•  Savannah"  in  a  better  light  in  the  history  of  steam  navigation  than  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  assign  to  it.  So  far  as  the  log  furnishes  information,  it  confirms  the 
view  I  had  formed  that  the  "Savannah "  was  practically  a  sailing  ship. 

During  most  of  the  penod  of  the  voyage  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool  she  was 
propelled  by  wind  and  not  by  steam;  and  on  her  homeward  voyage  steam  was  not 
employed.  I  correctly  stated  in  my  paper  that  a  contrivance  set  in  motion  by 
steam  had  been  used  for  giving  motion  to  the  ship  in  smooth  water  when  the  wind 
failed.  The  additional  power  consisted  of  paddles  capable  of  being  folded  together 
and  removed  from  the  ship's  sides  and  stowed  on  deck.  The  report  of  Mr.  Watkins 
confirms  the  view  held  that  the  propelling  contrivance  was  of  a  makeshift  or  tem- 
porary character.  We  meet  entries  in  the  log  denoting  the  fact,  such  as :  "Got 
steam  up,  and  it  came  to  blow  fresh ;  we  took  the  wheels  in  on  deck  in  thirty  minutes, 
(page  629)  "—"8  a.m.— Folded  up  the  wheels  and  stowed  the  wheels,  (page  629)  " 
— "  At  8  a.m. — ^Took  off  the  wheels  in  20  minutes,  (page  632.)  "  Likewise  in  the 
statement  of  Capt.  Stevens  Rogers,  the  sailing  master  Tpage  637),  we  learn  that  the 
vessel  was  brought  from  steam  to  canvas  in  15  minutes,  oy  the  watch.  The  chamcter 
of  the  machinery  is  confirmed  by  the  publication  of  the  account  book,  which  contains 
a  record  of  the  original  charges  made  against  the  "  Savannah"  for  its  construction 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Speedwell  Iron  Works,  New  York  (pages  618  to  621). 

The  total  cost  of  the  machinery  is  shown  to  be  only  $3,704.50,  while  the  ship 
alone  cost  about  $46,300. 

On  the  return  of  the  "Savannah"  from  Europe  to  the  United  States,  all  the 
machinery  was  removed  and  sold  for  $1,600  and  applied  to  other  uses,  furnishing 
the  undeniable  proof  that  its  application  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been 
designed  had  not  been  successful. 
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The  log  shows  that  the  "Savannah  "  left  the  city  of  Savannah  on  22nd  May  for 
Liverpool,  and  that  she  used  her  paddles  for  a  few  hoars  in  the  smooth  water  of  the 
river;  when  the  pilot  left  the  vessel,  they  were  unshipped  and  not  again  put  in  place 
until  30th  May,  when  they  were  worked  for  ten  hours.  Mr.  Watkins  rurnishes  a 
summary  of  the  several  occasions  on  which  the  paddle**  were  at  work  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  voyage  to  Liverpool  on  thefollowing  dates  (p.  633)  : 


Got  Steam  Up. 

Shut  Steam  Off. 

Hours. 

May  30th,  8  a.in 

June  Ist,  8  a.in 

May  30th,  6  p.m .... 

10 

June  2nd,  2  a.m 

18 

June  6th,  8  a.  m 

June  6th,  12  p.m 

16 

June  9th,  8  a.m 

June 9th,  12  p.m 

4 

Jane  11th,  10  a.m 

June  11th,  12  p.  m 

June  17th,  2  p.m , 

14 

June  16th,  8  p.m 

18 

Total  hours  

80 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake  into  which  various  writers  on 
the  subject  have  fallen,  and  which  I  have  myself  repeated  in  the  absence  of  better 
information.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  '^  Savannah  "  was  driven  by 
steam  on  eighteen  days  of  her  voyage.  According  to  the  log,  the  engines  were 
worked  on  eight  separate  days,  not  eighteen,  and  on  no  occasion  for  a  whole  day  of 
24  hours.  Mr.  Watkins  points  out  that  the  ship  *'  came  to  anchor  off  Liverpool  29 
days,  11  hours,  from  Savannah,  during  which  time  the  vessel  had  run  under  steam 
80  hours. "  That  is  to  say,  the  "  Savannah  "  used  her  paddles  as  a  means  of  propul- 
sion 3  days,  8  hours,  on  a  voyage  of  29  days,  11  hours. 

The  *•  Savannah  "  remained  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  several  weeks,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Baltic,  calling  at  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg  and  Copenhagen  before 
she  returned  to  the  United  States.  I  copy  the  following  from  the  brief  account  of 
her  voyage  from  the  Baltic  to  Savannah  in  Mr.  Watkins'  report  (page  635)  : — 

"  The  homeward  passage  was  a  stormy  one ;  heavy  winds,  rough  sea,  gales  and 
storms  being  almost  daily  noted  in  the  log.  The  engines  were  not  used  during  any 
part  of  the  return  trip  until  the  30th  of  November  (the  fortieth  day  after  leaving 
Arendale,  Norway),  when  Oapt.  Eogers  took  on  a  pilot  inside  the  bar,  and  at  10  a.m. 
anchored  in  the  Savannah  river  and  furled  sails  on  the  flude  tide,  got  under  way 
with  steam  and  went  up  and  anchored  off  the  town.  Thus  the  ''Savannah''  safely 
and  triumphantly  returned  to  her  home  port." 

The  publication  of  the  log  of  the  "  Savannah  "  makes  it  clear  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  the  ship  did  not  make  the  first  or  any  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  by  steam 
power.  The  "  Savannah  "  had  a  primitive  contrivance  such  as  has  been  described, 
by  which  the  vessel  could  be  propelled  by  steam  in  quiet  water,  but  she  was  con- 
structed for  navigating  the  open  ocean  as  a  sailing  ship  only,  and  as  such  practically 
she  made  both  outward  and  homeward  voyage. 

The  histoiy  of  the  "  Savannah,"  gathered  from  the  publications  issued  by  the 
Smithsonian  institute,  shows  that  she  was  designed  originally  for  a  sailing  ship ; 
that  after  she  was  launched,  light  shiH;ing  paddles  were  added ;  that  she  crossed  and 
lecrossed  the  Atlantic  in  1819,  both  voyages  occupying  about  70  days,  of  which 
period  the  paddles  wera  employed  3  days  and  8  hours  only ;  that  the  "  Savannah  " 
posed  as  a  steamship  for  one  season,  was  then  divested  of  all  machinery  and  after- 
wards as  long  as  she  remained  afloat,  ran  as  a  sailing  packet. 
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The  claim  set  up  for  the  **  Savannah  *'  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  ship 
propelled  across  the  Atlantic  by  steam  is  thas  swept  away.  I  have  already  sub- 
mitted irrefragable  proof  that  the  actual  pioneer  of  transatlantic  steam  service,  and 
the  forerunner  of  theCunard  and  other  magnificent  vessels  of  that  class,  was  beyond 
all  question  the  steamship  *'  Royal  William  " — a  steamship  designed  by  a  native  of 
the  city  of  Quebec,  constructed  in  the  shipyard  under  the  citadel,  engined  at 
Montreal,  and  sent  to  sea  by  the  enterprise  of  Canadian  merchants. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


CoMMiTTBB  Boom,  No,  49, 

HousB  OF  CoHMOiTB,  22Dd  May,  1894. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Publio  Aooounts  met. 

Mr.  J.  P.  B.  CAS6BAIN,  sworn  and  examined. 
ByMr.Davies: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  in  ftiU  ? — A.  Joseph  Philip  Baby  Casgrain. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A.  I  am  an  engineer  and  land  surveyor. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  In  the  city  of  Montreal. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  location  of  the  Lacnine  canal  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  bridges  that  are  bailt  across  that  canal,  commonly  called 
the  Wellington  street  bridge  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  bridge  ? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  They  were  lately  rebuilt?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  During  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1893. 
^Xf^  Q.  After  they  were  rebuilt,  I  believe  there  was  an  investigation  into  the  ex- 
penditure connected  with  the  rebuilding  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  you  appear  before  that  commission  ? — A.  We  were  charged,  Mr.  Boy 
And  myself,  by  the  Montreal  Herald  Co.  to  appear  before  that  commission. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  to  see  the  plans  and  papers  which  had  been  filed  ?— A.  Tes, 
we  asked  to  see  the  plans  and  papers. 

Q.  Just  state  who  were  the  commission  ? — A.  The  commission  was  composed  of 
Mr.  Henry  F.  McLeod,  Mr.  G.  Emile  Vanier,  and  Mr.  Douglas. 

Q.  Of  the  railway  department  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  what  Mr.  McXieod  is  that? — ^A.  Well,  I  really  don't  know.  He  is  an 
engineer. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Montreal  man  ? — A.  He  is  a  resident  of  Ottawa,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  applied  to  this  commission,  I  believe  ? — A.  Yes,  first  verbally,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  have  access  to  the  plans  and  specifications. 

Q.  Did  you  eventually  get  them  ? — A.  After  six  weeks  we  were  allowed  to  see 
the  plans. 

Q.  And  who  showed  them  to  you  ?  Who  had  charge  of  them  ? — ^A.  Well,  the 
•commissioners  at  first  declined  to  let  us  have  them.  Then  afterwards  we  wrote  a 
formal  letter  intending,  if  they  refused,  to  be  done  with  it  Then  we  received  an 
answer  from  the  chairman  saying  that  the  documents  which  were  before  the  com- 
mission, filed  in  the  examination  as  exhibits,  could  be  examined  by  us  during  the 
sessions  of  the  commission. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  examine  them? — ^A.  Immediately  after,  we  went  to  examine 
them,  and  we  took  communication  of  all  they  handed  to  us. 

Q.  Certain  documents  have  been  produced  here  before  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee, and  this  is  one  of  them  (handing  witness  a  plan).  Will  you  look  at  it  and 
«ee  if  you  examined  it? — A.  Yes,  this  is  a  blue  tracing  of  the  plan,  and  the  only  plan, 
that  was  furnished  us  by  the  commission. 

Q.  That  is  a  blue  tracing  of  the  only  plan  fhrnished  you  by  the  commission  ?— 
Jl.  Yes. 

Q.  What  does  that  blue  tracing  purport  to  show  ? — A.  Fii*st,  the  location  of  the 
two  bridges  and  the  canal,' then  &e  vertical  sections  and  cross-sections  of  the  dif- 
ferent works  on  the  canal. 

Q.  Is  it  a  plan  made  previously  to  the  works  being  executed  ? — ^A.  I  was 
informed  that  this  plan  was  made  after  the  work  had  been  completed. 
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Q.  Who  (jloes  it  profess  to  be  made  by  ? — A.  There  is  do  sign  to  it  at  all.  It  is 
made  by  some  dranghtsman,  I  suppose. 

Q.  However^  that  is  the  only  plan  the  commission  had  before  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  plan  enable  you,  as  an  engineer,  to  understand  the  quantities  in  the 
construction  of  the  work  ? — A.  One  convei*sant  in  the  work  can  compute  the  quan- 
tities from  this  plan. 

Q.  Does  it  show  you  the  size  of  the  canal  and  the  length  and  depth  of  the  pro- 
posed bridge,  and  everything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  So  that  all  quantities  arising  out  of  the  bridge,  and  all  the  information  which 
an  engineer  desired  to  have  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  its  construction  might  be 
ascei*tained  from  that  ? — A.  D4)tailed  plans  should  have  accompanied  this,  but  with 
the  information  we  had  we  checked  the  government  quantities,  and  I  may  say 
right  here  that  the  quantities  were  correct. 

(Blue  tracing  put  in,  exhibit  1.) 

Q.  Well,  I  am  only  asking  if  it  was  sufficiently  correct  for  the  purpose  you  had 
in  view  ? — A.  It  served  our  purpose  to  check  the  quantities. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  copy  of  that  plan  ?— :A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  the  plan  you  gave  me  ?  Is  that  an  exact  copy  of  the  blue  plan  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  leaving  out  the  two  iron  bridges  so  as  not  to  confuse  the  work.  This  is  an 
exact  copy,  a  tracing,  in  fact,  tinting  the  different  colours  so  as  to  show  the  work. 

fPut  in  as  exhibit  2.) 

Q.  Will  you,  Mr.  Gasgrain,  kindly  point  out  on  that  plan  the  canal  and  the 
bridges,  and  what  their  different  structures  on  the  plan  represent?  Does  that  plan 
purport  to  show  the  present  condition  of  the  canal  and  the  present  bridge,  or  what  ? 
A.  First,  the  blue  tint  shows  the  water  when  the  canal  is  full. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  structure  in  language  that  the  reporter  can  take 
down.  I  want  you  to  describe  the  plan  before  you  and  we  will  get  to  the  different 
details  afterwards.  There  yon  see,  on  the  plan  the  canal  is  marked  in  clear  and  dis- 
tinct lines.  What  are  the  centre  structures  ? — A.  The  centre  structure  was  the  main 
pier  in  the  middle  of  which  were  the  pivot  piers. 

Q.  Of  the  old  bridge?— A.  Of  the  old  bridge.  ^The  old  pivot  pier  of  the  G.T.E. 
bridge  is  marked  on  the  plan,  and  also  that  of  the  old  Wellington  street  bridge. 

Q.  Some  of  these  works  are  coloured  pink  and  yellow  on  the  plan.  What  do  you 
understand  by  those  different  colours  ? — A.  That  coloured  pink  on  the  plan,  shows 
the  new  work. 

Q.  And  the  yellow  represents  the  old  work? — A.  Not  exactly.  Thecribwork 
is  tinted  yellow,  and  is  marked  on  this  plan,  "  cribwork  removed,"  showing  that  it 
was  removed.  On  the  other  side  of  the  canal,  there  are  the  words,  "cribwork  re- 
moved," showing  that  that  has  been  removed  also.  The  rest  of  the  cribwork  is 
tinted  yellow,  but  has  not  been  removed. 

Q.  The  yellow  represents  the  old  work? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Qibsan  : 

Q.  Does  not  the  portion  tinted  yellow  represent  the  pier  work  ? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  And  the  pink  the  stone  work  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  other  colour  the  old  stonework  ? — A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  The  centre  work  there  represents  the  centre  pivot  pier  of  the  old  bridge  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  two  side  pieces  that  are  called  "cribwork  removed,"  represent 
what  ? — A.  They  represent  the  two  pieces  of  cribwork  which  have  been  removed. 

Q.  On  which  the  old  bridge  rested  ? — A.  On  which  the  ends  of  the  old  bridge 
rested. 

Q.  Between  that  cribwork  and  the  sides  of  the  canal,  there  was  what? — ^A. 
There  were  small  bridges.    This  poiDion  is  now  spanned  by  the  one  swing  bridge. 

Q.  The  original  bridffes  swung  in  the  centre  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  from  the  cribwork  to  the  side  walk  of  the  canal  there  were  permanent 
bridges?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Will  you  explain  the  difference  between  the  old  bridge  and  the  present  one? 
— ^A.  The  present  bridee  pivots  on  the  same  centre  pier.  Only  one  is  on  a  different 
pier.  That  is  the  Wellington  street  bridge.  A  new  pier  was  built  for  that.  The 
old  G.T.B.  bridge  pivots  still  on  the  old  pier,  but  the  plan  is  so  altered  that  it  crosses 
the  canal,  withoat  resting  on  the  intermediate  cribwork. 

Q.  The  bridges  as  they  are  now  built  do  not  rest  on  any  abutments  in  the  canal 
at  all?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  They  rest  on  what  ? — A.  They  rest  on  abutments  bull  t  on  the  side  of  the  canal. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  two  abutments  which  formerly  were  in  the  channel  of  the 
canal,  what  has  become  of  them?— A.  They  have  been  removed. 

Q.  Will  you  explain,  Mr.  Casgrain,  what  works  have  been  removed  in  order  to 
allow  the  new  bridges  to  be  built? — ^A,  First,  the  "cribwork  removed,"  consists  of 
the  side  crib,  north,  and  the  side  crib,  south.  Then  there  was  the  portion  where  the 
Dew  Wellington  street  pier  was  built.  Then,  besides,  there  has  been  *'  masonry  re- 
moved " ;  the  two  east  piers  of  the  6.  T.  B.  bridge,  the  two  courses  of  the  G.  T.  B. 
bridge  and  the  two  abutments  of  the  6.  T.  R  bridge. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  that  there  wei-e  abutments  on  the  north  and  south  of 
the  canal? — A.  The  canal  wall  was  used  as  a  seat  for  the  small  permanent  bridges 
stretching  from  the  abutments  in  the  canal  to  the  sides  of  the  canal.  Those  abut- 
ments of  cribwork  had  to  be  removed  and  excavated  so  as  to  allow  the  building  of 
abutments  at  a  deeper  depth  than  they  were  before.  Then  there  were  two  seat 
piers  removed  for  the  Wellington  bridge ;  the  north  abutment  of  the  Wellington 
bridge  and  the  south  abutment  of  the  Wellington  bridge  on  both  sides  of  the  canal. 

Q.  Were  what  ? — A.  Were  removed  also. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  the  wall  of  the  canal,  you  used  the  word  abutments  and 
misled  me? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  properly  called  the  wall  of  the  canal. 

Q.  You  say  the  old  wall  was  used  for  the  permanent  bridge  which  reaches  from 
the  shore  of  the  canal  to  the  abutments  in  the  centre.     Was  that  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  speak  of  the  old  wall  as  an  abutment  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  spoken  of 
here  as  an  abutment.    It  is  the  old  wall  of  the  canal. 

Q.  That  centre  cribwork  in  the  canal ;  was  it  all  removed? — A.  Il  has  all  been 
removed. 

Q.  And  on  the  other  side  ? — A.  On  the  other  side  also. 

Q.  Now,  as  regards  the  centre  one,  the  pivot  pier,  what  has  been  removed  ? — 
A.  The  small  piece  shown  by  the  dotted  black  line,  has  been  removed  to  allow  the 
building  of  the  centre  pier  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge. 

Q.  That  was  the  extreme  end? — A.  The  extreme  end. 

Q.  The  extreme  western  end  of  the  centre  pier  work  has  been  removed  in  order 
to  allow  the  pivot  pier  of  the  new  bridge  to  be  built  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q .  What  about  the  eastern  end  of  the  pivot  cribwork  ? — ^A.  It  has  been  re- 
moved to  allow  the  building  of  the  new  cribwork. 

Q.  What  length  is  the  cribwork,  now  ? — A.  I  would  have  to  obtain  a  scale  and 
measure  it. 

Q.  How  much  has  it  beeo  lengthened ;  has  it  been  lengthened  by  what  appears 
in  pink? — A.  It  has  been  lengthened  by  what  appears  in  pink. 

Q.  What  was  the  distance  between  the  two  old  bridges  and  can  you  point  out 
on  the  map  the  location  of  the  old  bridges  and  the  location  of  the  present  one  ? — A. 
The  dotted  line  on  the  plan  over  which  is  marked, ''  centre  line  of  old  bridge,"  indi- 
cates the  location  of  the  old  highway  bridge  on  the  Lachine  canal,  and  the  dotted 
line  over  which  is  written,  "  centre  line  of  old  G.  T.  B.  bridge,"  indicates  the  centre 
line  or  location  of  the  old  G.  T.  B.  bridge. 

Q.  Then  the  old  G.  T.  B.  bridge  and  the  new  G.  T.  B.  bridge  are  exactly  in  the 
flame  place  ?  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  location  of  that  bridge  whatever  ? — 
A.  There  has  been  no  change  in  its  location. 

Q.  The  new  G.  T.  B.  bridge  is  now  built  where  the  old  bridge  was?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  change  at  all  in  the  site  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  has  the  Wellington  bridge  been  changed  ? — ^A.  It  has  been  removed 
flirther  up. 
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Q.  Will  yon  indicate  on  the  map  the  position  of  the  old  Wellington  street  bridge 
and  of  the  new  one  ? — A.  The  spot  where  it  was  before  is  indicated  bv  the  dotted 
line  over  which  is  written  the  words,  "  centre  line  of  old  bridge/'  and  the  new  loca- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  over  which  is  written,  '^  centre  line  of  new 
bridge." 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  between  the  present  Wellington  street  bridge  and  the 
G.  T.  B.  bridge  ? — A.  I  would  have  to  use  the  scale  to  ascertain  that. 

Q.  Is  it  100  yards  or  500  yards;  give  it  roughly? — A.  (After  measuring  with 
scale)  it  is  256  feet  f^om  the  centre  line  of  the  one  bridge  to  the  centre  line  of  the 
other. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Cas^rain,  inasmuch  as  the  supports  of  the  old  bridges  were  entirely 
removed,  explain  to  the  committee  w.hat  supports  the  new  bridges  have.  You  say 
the  old  bridges  rested  on  those  intermediate/  piers.  You  explained  that  the  old 
bridges  rested  upon  them  and  the  new  ones  rest  upon  the  walls  of  the  <*anaL 
Explain  what  was  built  there  for  them  to  rest  on  ? — A.  Four  abutment  were  built 
on  the  walls  of  the  canal  and  they  are  shown  here  as  the  north  abutment  of  the 
Gi*and  Trunk  bridge  and  the  south  abutment  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge ;  also  the 
north  abutment  of  the  Wellington  bridge  and  the  south  abutment  of  the  Wellington 
bridge,  as  shown  clearly  upon  the  plan  and  painted  in  pink. 

Q.  So  that  the  ne  w  bridges,  of  course,  would  be  longer  than  the  old  ones  ? — A. 
Much  longer. 

Q.  Now,  did  that  map  which  you  had  placed  in  your  hands  and  which  yon  made 
a  copy  of,  enable  you  to  ascertain  the  quantities  in  these  different  works? — A.  Yes; 
by  the  plans  furnished  to  us  we  made  out  the  quantities,  and  we  found  some  differ- 
ences with  the  government  measurement,  but  we  assumed  those  measurements  to 
be  correct  in  all  our  estimates. 

Q.  Will  you  take  them  a  little  more  in  detail  and  tell  me  whether  you  made 
up  the  estimate  of  the  quantity  and  the  cost  of  these  different  works  7 — A.  Yes;  we 
made  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  quantity  and  the  cost  of  the  different  works. 

Q.  When  you  say  "  we  made,"  who  do  you  mean? — A.  Myself  and  Mr.  Eoy. 

Q.  He  is  a  civil  engineer  also  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  committee  a  statement  in  detail  showing  how  your 
estimates  were  made  up,  taking  each  article  by  itself? — A.  We  first  began  with 
"  ice  removed,"  of  which  we  found,  according  to  the  figures  and  according  to  the 
plans,  18,900  cubic  yards,  made  up  as  follows : — Starting  from  a  point  at  the  east  end 
of  the  plan  and  going  to  the  west  end  of  the  plan,  the  full  width  of  the  canal,  that 
would  give  us  an  area  of  127,675  square  feet. 

Q.  That  would  embrace  the  entire  part  of  the  canal  covered  by  any  part  of  the 
works  ? — A.  And  more  too.  Allowing  the  ice  to  be  four  feet  thick,  whicn  is  a  very 
great  thickness  for  the  ice,  it  would  make  510,700  cubic  feet,  which  means  18,915 
cubic  yards.  Allowing  50  cents  a  yard  for  the  removal  of  the  ice,  we  came  to  the 
amount  of  $9,450. 

Q.  As  regards  the  quantities  ?— A.  These  quantities  we  both  considered  exces- 
sive for  thickness  and  the  area  of  ice  removed. 

Q.  As  regards  agreeing  with  the  government  quantities,  had  yon  any  means  of 
ascertaining  what  quantity  they  estimated  it? — A.  I  told  you  we  found  these 
quantities  excessive  comparing  our  own  quantities.  Those  were  the  actual  govern- 
ment  figures  handed  to  us. 

Q.  The  commissioners'  figures  ? — A.  The  commissioners'  figures  handed  to  us 
when  we  took  communications  of  the  plans  and  documents. 

Q.  As  far  as  the  removal  of  the  ice  was  concerned  you  took  the  figures  of  the 
commissionei*s  ? — A.  Before  this  statement  we  made  out  our  own  figures.  We 
adopted  in  every  ease  the  government  figures  so  there  could  be  no  discussion  as  to 
quantities. 

Q.  When  you  made  up  your  own  figures  did  you  differ  materially  from  those 
supplied  you  by  the  commission  ? — A.  Only  the  depreciation  which  might  occur, 
the  other  different  engineers  doing  work  in  a  different  way. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  of  the  met  about  the  quantity  of  ice  removed.  Did  yon 
make  the  quantity  less  than  the  quantities  given  you  by  the  commissioners  ? — ^A. 
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Tes ;  oar  quantitieB  were  about  20  per  cent,  I  think.  I  don't  exactly  remember  the 
figores.  ( 

Q.  About  20  per  cent? — ^A.  I  .think  it  was  about  20  per  cent  that  we  made  it 
less  than  the  government  figures. 

Q.  Your  recollection  is  that  it  was  about  20  per  cent  less  than  theirs,  but  you 
adopted  the  government  figures  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  we  all  adopted  the  government  figures. 

By  Mr.  Mancrieff: 

Q.  When  you  say  you  made  the  ice  less  than  the  government  figures,  do  you 
mean  that  the  government  figures  were  a  mistake,  or  you  could  have  done  it  by 
cutting  out  lesd  ice  ?  Which  do  you  mean  ? — A.  All  the  information  we  gathered 
we  were  told.  For  instance,  Mi*.  Kennedy,  the  harbour  commissioner,  whom  I 
questioned  on  the  matter,  told  me  the  ice  was  not  four  feet  thick.  If  this  is  so,  you 
could  not  have  ice  four  feet  thick  in  the  measurement. 

By  Mr.  Lister  : 

Q.  The  government  had  an  estimate,  and  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  ice? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  we  made  an  estimate  for  our  own  information. 

Q.  What  we  want  to  know  is  how  much  difference  there  was  between  your 
estimate  and  the  government  estimate  ? — ^A.  I  said  about  20  per  cent. 

By  Sir  Charles  Htbbert  Tupper: 

Q.  20  per  cent  under  the  government  estimate  ? — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Nevertheless  you  adopted  the  commissioners'  figures  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  coming  to  the  price,  you  allowed  50  cents  per  cubic  yaM  for  removal. 
In  your  opinion,  as  a  civil  engineer,  was  that  a  fair  price  ? — A.  I  consider  that  a 
fair  price  for  removing  ice. 

Q.  Did  it  allow  a  fair  profit  to  the  contractor  ?  If  it  was  let  by  contract,  would 
that  allow  a  fair  profit  to  the  contractor?— A.  I  think  thei-e  would  be  a  very  hand- 
some profit  to  the  contractor.  I  would  not  decline  to  undertake  to  remove  a  great 
deal  of  ice  for  that  same  price. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  a  handsome  profit  and  you  would  undertake  it  yourself? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  made  $9,460? — A.  Yes;  the  second  item  is  the  cribwork  removed* 
The  cribwork  removed  in  detail  consisted  of  the  side  crib  north  containing  3,886 
cubic  yards;  the  side  crib  south  containing  3,473  cubic  yards;  the  centre  crib,  upper 
end — ^that  little  niece  I  spoke  of  just  now  which  would  "be  on  the  same  location  as 
the  pivotpier  or  the  Wellington  bridge— and  the  centre  lower  end  each  585  cubic 
yards.    Tne  total  cribwork  removed  was  8,529  cubic  yards. 

Q.  Now,  are  these  quantities  vour  own  estimates? — ^A.  I  made  these  quantities 
different;  I  made  them  considerable  less. 

Q.  How  much  less  did  you  make  them  ? — A.  These  are  government  figures.  I 
don't  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  the  government  engineers  are  wrong.  I 
don't  want  to  discuss  their  figures.  They  had  a  much  better  chance  than  we  had  to 
measure  these  quantities.  We  simply  measured  f^om  the  plan  and  the  information 
obtained.  You  can  get  the  engineers  to  tell  you  how  they  made  it  up.  It  is  simply 
multiplying  the  height,  length  and  depth  together. 

Q.  I  don't  understand  the  government  engineers  made  their  estimates  from 
the  actual  work  at  all? — A.  Not  the  engineers  of  the  department. 

Q.  I  want  to  know,  having  made  your  estimates  from  these  plans,  whether  you 
were  above  or  below  the  commissioners'  figures? — ^A.  I  was  below. 

Q.  Considerably  below  ? — ^A.  Considerably  below. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  percentage  ?  You  said  that  on  the  ice  you  were  about 
20  per  cent,  was  that  about  it  or  was  it  more  or  less  ? — ^A.  I  think  20  per  cent  would 
be  fair.    I  am  just  speaking  f^om  memory. 

By  Mr,  Ourran  : 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  calculations? — ^A.  Yes,  we  calculated  the  whole  thing. 
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By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Explain  to  the  Bolicitor  general  how  jou  made  your  calcalations.  Yon  told 
me  this  plan  enabled  you  to  do  that  with  accuracy  ? — ^A.  By  taking  the  figares  on 
that  plan.  Tou  multiply  one  by  the  other,  you  get  the  area  of  the  base,  and  multiply 
by  the  height.    We  got  the  cubic  yards  on  that  plan.    (Exhibit  No.  1.) 

Q.  That  is  the  plan  the  commissioners  gave  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  plan  they  worked  on  ? — A.  Yes  ;  but,  as  I  have  said  several 
times,  we  found  this  a  little  less,  but  we  gave  the  government  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  we  took  the  government  quantity. 

Q.  That  does  not  matter.  I  want  to  know  what  the  result  of  your  own  calcu- 
lations  was  ? — ^A.  I  was  not  expecting  to  be  questioned  on  that  and  1  did  not  bring 
these  figures.  I  would  have  to  go  back  to  Montreal  and  get  these  figures  and  let 
you  know  exactly  what  we  made  out.    I  don't  like  to  give  evidence  fi*om  memory. 

By  Mr.  Mulock : 

Q.  You  simply  assumed  the  government  measurements  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Assuming  the  government  measurements  to  be  correct,  you  are  saying  what 
the  cost  would  be  ? — ^les,  we  simply  chocked  the  government  quantities  and  we 
found  in  nearly  every  case— except  in  the  masonry  and  that  is  the  largest  item — 
them  smaller.  They  may  have  had  to  go  down  a  greater  depth  than  their  plans 
showed,  but  we  have  no  control  over  that. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Why  did  you  assume  that  ? — ^We  required  to  get  the  levels  and  detail.  We 
could  not  get  the  level  books.  We  asked  them  for  documents  we  could  not  get.  We 
simply  had  to  check  their  quantities  over  with  this  plan. 

Q.  You  haven'tgot  the  result  of  your  labour  here  ? — ^A.  These  were  exactly  the 
figures  we  took.  We  simply  took  the  government  quantities  and  put  the  prices  on 
them. 

Q.  The  result  was  there  were  8,529  cubic  yards  ? — A.  8,529  cubic  yards  of  crib- 
work  removed. 

Q.  What  did  you  allow  them  for  removal?— A.  At  $1.25,  making  $10,661.25. 

Q.  Well,  I  see  you  difi^er  from  the  commissioners  to  the  extent  of  25  cents  per 
cubic  yard  in  the  cribwork  removed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  put  $1.50  and  you  put  $1.25.  That  is,  they  put  it  at  $1.50  and  then 
they  add  to  that  50  cents  for  what  is.  called  fair  contractors'  profit.  In  your  estimates 
did  you  allow  fair  contractors'  profit? — ^A.  Yes,  we  allowed  a  fair  con tractore' profit 
for  all  the  prices  we  have  in  this  estimate.  In  all  those  we  allow  a  fair  margin  for 
contractors'  profit. 

Q.  $1.25  would  be  a  fair  price  for  work  done,  allowing  a  fair  contractors'  profit  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Mulock : 

Q.  Would  you  contract  at  that  price  ? — ^A.  I  am  an  engineer ;  I  am  not  a  con- 
tractor. I  would  not  be  afraid  to  undertake  it  at  that  price,  and,  under  those  cii*cum- 
stances,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  paying  work. 

By  3Sr.  Davies: 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  a  very  paying  work  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  circumstances  are  known  to  you,  the  time  of  the  year  and  everything  of 
that  kind?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  makes  $10,661  moneyed  out? — A.  Yes.  The  third  item  was  masonry 
removed.  That  comprises  in  detail  the  two  seat  piers  of  the  old  Grand  Trunk  Bail- 
way  bridee  and  the  two  abutments  or  walls  of  the  canal.  That  aggregates  935  cubic 
yards.    Then  there  is  the  two  top  courses  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  bridge. 

Q.  Of  the  centre  pier  of  the  old  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  bridge? — ^A.  Yes.  The 
two  courses  were  taken  up. 
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Q.  Nothing  more  was  done  than  to  remove  the  two  top  courses  ?— >A.  Ton  will 
onderstAnd.  That  is  all  that  was  done,  containing  48  cubic  yards  of  masouiy,  making 
a  total  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  brid  ge  of  935  cubic  yards  of  masonry  removed. 
Then  there  were  the  two  seat  piers  of  the  Wellington  bridge  and  the  north  abut- 
ment and  the  south  abutment  of  the  old  Wellington  bridge.  The  masonry  removed 
at  that  place  was  the  two  seats  on  which  the  bridge  rested,  and  the  two  abutments 
on  the  canal  walls  opposite,  but  you  will  see  that  the  centre  pier  has  not  been 
removed  as  it  is  now  used  in  the  centre  pier — the  foot  pier  of  the  old  bridge. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  the  retaining  walls  of  the  canal  were  removed,  upon  which 
the  old  permanent  small  bridge  rested.  Look  again  and  see? — A.  They  nave  been 
removed, 

Q.  Why  were  they  removed  ? — ^A.  Oh,  well ! 

Q.  I  cannot  see  what  purpose  you  would  have  in  removing  them  ? — A.  The 
government  engineer  would  be  m  a  better  position  to  say  that  than  I  would. 

By  Mr.  Mulock  : 

Q.  Assuming  they  were  removed,  you  made  your  calculation  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Lister  : 

Q.  How  much  was  in  it? — ^The  two  abutments  amounted  to  377  cubic  yards.  It 
is  only  a  small  matter,  anyway.  At  $1.50  you  will  see  what  it  makes.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  $600. 

By  Mr.  Oibsan: 

Q.  It  was  really  only  the  approaches  to  the  permanent  ends.  It  was  not  a  part 
of  the  permanent  ends  which  would  be  removed  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  It  was  not  the  retaining  walls  ? — A.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  $600. 

By  Mr  Davies : 

Q.  Making  a  total  of  what? — A.  Making  a  total  on  the  two  bridges  of  2,127 
cubic  yards;  and.  at  $1.50  per  yard  for  removing  masonry,  it  makes  $3,190.50. 

Q.  Then,  so  as  to  make  the  matter  clear,  I  understand  that  so  far  as  the  Wel- 
lington street  bridge  centre  pier  is  concerned,  it  is  not  touched  at  all,. and  it  remains 
there  to  this  day? — ^A.  The  centime  pier  of  the  old  Wellington  bridge  has  not  been 
touched  at  all.  < 

Q.  Two  tiers  have  been  taken  off  the  Grand  Trunk  pivot  pier  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  centre  part  ? — A.  So  far  as  the  masonry 
is  concerned. 

Q.  That  makes  $3,190  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  allowance  you  have  made  of  $1.50  a  fair  allowance? — A.  Incur 
opinion  it  is  a  fair  price.  Mr.  Roy  and  I  discussed  these  figures  at  length  and  we 
arrived  at  the  prices,  both  of  us.  The  fourth  item  is  earth  excavation,  the  details  of 
which  are:  Pivot  pier,  Wellington  bridge,  1,161  cubic  yards;  cribwork  above  Wel- 
lington bridge — that  part  on  the  plan  painted  red  to  the  extreme  western  end  of  the 
centre  pier — 2,505  cuoic  yards;  then  for  the  two  abutments,  3,086  cubic  yards.  That 
is  for  the  Wellington  bridge.  That  includes  excavation  for  pivot  pier,  for  this 
cribwork,  for  this  abutment  and  for  that  abutment  which  are  painted  on  the  plan  in 
burnt  yellow,  making  a  total  for  the  Wellington  bridge  of  6,752  cubic  yards.  On 
the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  bridge  we  have  excavation  for  two  abutments  for  Grand 
Trunk  Eailway  bridge  2,608  cubic  yaixis,  and  for  same  cribwork  below  the  Grand 
Trunk  Bailway  bridge,  that  is  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  centre  pier,  360  cubic 
yards,  making  a  total  of  2968  cubic  yards  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  bridge,  and 
making  a  grand  total  of  the  amount  of  excavation,  9,720  cubic  yards,  which  we 
have  placed  at  75  cents  per  cubic  yard,  making  $7,290. 

f.^  Do  I  understand  that  those  abutments  on  which  the  bridges  rested  extended 
at  all  beyond  the  retaining  walls  into  the  canal  or  are  they  inside  the  retaining 
walls  entirely  ?  The  abutments  on  which  the  bridges  rested  on  each  side  of  the 
canal— do  I  understand  the  retaining  walls  of  the  canal  are  moved  in  at  all  ? — A. 
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The  retaining  walls  of  the  canal  have  been  removed  entirely  and  abutments  bnilt 
there  at  greater  depth. 

Q.  Has  the  abutment  been  built  at  all  into  the  canal  ? — A.  No,  no,  no ;  flush 
with  the  side  of  the  canal. 

Q.  These  excavations  were  just  completing  the  remaining  side,  as  it  were,  of  the 
retaining  wall? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  these  abutments  ? — A.  I  will  have  to  measure  it  again. 
The  figures  show  them  to  be  68  feet  wide.  Then  the  fifth  item  is  "  stone  filling  in 
piers." 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  me  about  the  76  cents  per  cubic  yard  you  allowed  for  exca- 
vation. Is  that  a  fair  price  ? — ^A.  On  9,720  yards  I  consider  it  a  fair  price.  Now, 
the  stone  filling  in  piers  is  the  next  item — the  fifth  item.  This  is  stone  filling  in  the 
extreme  western  pier  and  the  extreme  eastern  pier,  3,700  cubic  yards  at  $2  per  cubic 
yai*d,  $7,400.  Then  the  sixth  item  is  the  masonry,  and  that  is  the  most  important 
item,  the  details  of  which  are :  centre  pier  of  the  Wellington  bridge,  1,560  cubic 
yards ;  south  abutment  of  the  Wellington  bridge,  804  cubic  yaixis,  and  the  north 
abutment,  807  cubic  yards ;  two  ballast  walls,  200  cubic  yards,  making  the  masonry 
on  the  Wellington  bridge  3,371  cubic  yards.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  fiailway  bridge 
we  have  the  north  abutment 

Q.  What  are  the  two  ballast  walls  7 — A.  Two  small  walls  to  keep  the  earth 
back  from  falling  in.  The  north  abutment  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  bridge  is 
415  cubic  yards,  and  the  south  abutment  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  is  441  cubic 
yards ;  two  ballast  walls  91  cubic  yai*ds  and  two  new  cross  walls  or  new  courses 
in  the  pivot  pier  52  cubic  yards,  making  a  total  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  of  999 
cubic  yards. 

Q.  As  against  3,371  cubic  yards  for  the  Wellington  street  bridge  ? — A.  Yes, 
making  a  total  of  4,370  cubic  yards  for  both  bridges,  which  we  pla^  at  $17  per 
cubic  yard,  making  $74,290. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  What  depth  did  you  calculate  this  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES — He  takes  the  figures  of  the  commissioner. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  What  depth  did  you  calculate  it  ?— A.  26  feet. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q,  You  have  not  said  anything  about  the  price  you  have  allowed,  whether  it  is 
large? — A.  We  allowed  $17  which  we  consider  a  very  large  price  indeed,  seeing 
that  bridges  have  been  built  on  that  canal,  and  even  in  the  commissioners'  report, 
for  $13  per  cubic  yard  and  for  $14  per  cubic  yard.  We  allowed  $17  per  cubic 
yard  so  tnat  there  could  be  no  cause  for  complaint. 

By  Mr.  Gibson: 

Q.  What  class  of  masonry  was  the  centre  pier  built  of  ? — A.  It  was  boucharded 
on  the  outside  guards.  As  far  as  the  inside  guards  ai*e  concerned,  we  could  not 
ascertain  that  as  we  were  not  there  during  the  construction  of  the  work. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  centre  pier  is  boucharded  or  rock- 
faced? — A.  Boucharded. 

Q.  The  whole  of  the  pier  ? — A.  I  think  so,  as  far  as  1  could  see.  When  I  exam- 
ined it  the  water  was  in  the  canal. 

Q.  How  does  the  work  upon  the  outside  of  the  abutments  compare  with  the 
walls  of  the  old  canal  itself  as  to  the  point  of  finish  in  the  cutting  ? — A.  The  new 
masonry  seems  to  have  been  very  well  done.    It  seems  to  be  first  class. 

Q.  Just  as  well  done  as  the  other  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  I  want  you  to  explain.  The  minister  asked  you  the  depth  yon  went  down. 
Will  you  explain  about  the  location  of  each  of  these  abutments,  the  north  and  south 
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abutments  of  each  of  the  bridges,  what  the  depth  of  the  masonry  is  ? — A.  The  abut- 
ments wei*e  carried  down,  according  to  the  plans,  to  a  depth  of  26  feet— the  four 
abutments.  The  centre  pier  of  the  Wellington  bridge  was  also  carried  down  to  a 
depth  of  26  feet,  allowing  for  a  22  foot  navigation,  and  the  centre  pier  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge,  two  courses  of  masonry  were  put  on  that. 

Q.  And  the  depth  was  ? — K.  The  depth  remained,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pier    ' 
has  not  been  touched  at  all. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  plan  show  the  depth  to  be  ? — A.  Between  three  and  four 
feet  of  new  work  done,  and  that  plan  shows  the  whole  thing — 18  feet. 

Q.  That  would  be  for  a  14-foot  navigation  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  centre  pier  of  the  old  Grand  Trunk  bridge  remains  as  it  always  was, 
not  being  deepened  or  altered  in  anyway  ? — A.  Not  except  the  two  new  courses  put 
on  top  to  replace  the  two  old  courses  that  have  been  removed. 

Q.  Take  the  oribwork  at  the  eastern  end.  How  is  that? — A.  That  has  been 
removed. 

Q.  What  is  the  Topth  that  that  has  been  carried  down  to  ? — A.  It  has  been 
carried  down  21  '5  feet. 

Q.  That  will  be  the  eastern  end  of  the  pier,  then  ? — ^A.  That  is  the  eastern  end 
of  the  centre  pier. 

Q.  This  is  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  21  feet  ?— A.  21-5  feet. 

Q.  The  centre  pier  is  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  18  feet  ?  The  centre  pier  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  is  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  18  feet  ? — A^  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  eastern  end  of  the  centre  pivot  pier  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge 
is  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  26  feet? — A.  26  feet.    That  is  it. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  any  reason  for  the  difference  in  these  depths  ? — ^A.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  explain  any  difference  in  these  depths. 

Q.  I  just  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  The  explanation  can  come  from  those  who 
want  to  make  them.  The  western  end,  I  understand  you  to  say,  is  carried  down  to 
a  depth  of  26  feet  How  far  down  is  it  carried  ? — A.  Apparently  th  e  same  depth 
as  the  eastern  end. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  The  figures  are  on  the  plan. 

Q.  Can  you  take  your  scale  and  show  it  ? — A.  That  would  be  about  23  feet  at 
that  point. 

Q.  It  is  oribwork  filled  with  stone  ?— A.  Cribwork  filled  with  stone. 

Q.  While  the  centre  pier  is  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  26  feet,  that  would  be 
carried  down  to  a  depth  of  23  feet? — A.  Yes;  and  the  eastern  end  21*5  feet. 

Q.  And  the  eastern  centre  pier  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  is  18  feet? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Saggart : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  depth  of  the  pier  goes  down  18  feet? — A.  According 
to  the  plan  furnished  us. 

By  3fr.  Davits : 

Q.  The  commissioners  Aimished  him  with  a  plan.  Now  the  work  between  the 
two  centre  piers  extending  between  the  cribwork  at  each  end,  between  the  centre 
piers  and  between  the  cribwork  and  each  end,  can  you  tell  me  the  depth  that  goes 
down? — A.  To  a  depth  of  18  feet  for  a  14  foot  navigation. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  length  of  that  centre  pier  and  centre  construction  and  the 
north  part,  that  ffoes  down  to  a  depth  of  26  feet,  the  centre  pier  of  the  Wellington 
street  bridge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  rest  varies  from  21-5  feet  to  18  feet  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  I  understand  the  four  abutments  have  been  carried  down  to  a  depth  of 
how  much? — A.  Twenty-six  feet,  according  X/6  the  plan. 

Q.  You  gave  the  total  figures  there  ? — A.  The  figures  of  the  masonry  are  4,370 
cubic  yards  at  $17,  or  a  total  of  $74,290. 

Q.  You  have  stated  already  that  you  thought  this  was  a  handsome  and  large 
amount? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  next  item? — ^A.  The  seventh  item  is  the  timber.  The  details 
are  as  follows :  In  foundation  of  pivot  pier  there  were  24  pieces,  42^  x  12^  x  12^,  or 
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1,008  cubic  feet;  of  square  timber  in  cribwork  above  Wellington  bridge  sides  and 
ends,  there  were  8.100  cubic  feet;  of  sawn  timber  in  centre  and  intermediate  parti- 
tions, 3,000  cubic  feet;  of  square  timber  in  cribwork  below  G.T.B.  bridge,  3,950 
cubic  feet,  or  a  total  of  16,058  cubic  feet;  of  ^at  timber  in  ties  and  partitions  the 
quantity  was  20,200  lineal  feet;  in  ties  and  centre  partitions,  4,260  lineal  feet,  or  a 
total  of  24,460  lineal  feet.  This  I  have  placed  at  40  cents,  as  also  the  timber  which 
I  have  spoken  of  in  cubic  feet.  We  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  lineal  timber.  We  had  lineal  length  given  and  were  not  in  a  position 
to  ascertain  the  size.  We  therefore  took  it  to  average  a  foot  square,  which  is  a  fair 
average. 

Q.  And  it  makes  24,460  lineal  feet?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  You  allowed  40  cents  a  foot  for  it  ?— A.  Yes,  making  a  total  of  $9,784.  The 
fii*8t  item,  16,058  cubic  feet  at  40  cents,  amounted  to  $6,423.20. 

Q.  The  16,058  cubic  feet  consists  of  the  timber  used  in  the  foundation  of  the 
pivot  pier,  the  square  timber  in  the  crib  work  above  the  Wellington  street  bridge 
sides  and  ends,  the  sawn  timber  in  the  centre  and  intermediate  partitions  and  the 
square  timber  in  the  cribwork  below  the  G.  T.  B.  bridge.  That  you  calculated  in 
cubic  feet  ?     A    Yes 

Q.  Making  a  total  of  16,058  cubic  feet?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  take  the  lineal  feet? — A.  For  the  flat  timber  in  ties  and  partitions,  the 
quantity  was  20,200  lineal  feet  and  in  ties  and  centre  partitions  4,260  lineal  feet, 
making  a  total  of  24,460  lineal  feet,  which  at  40  cents  per  foot  gives  a  total  value  of 
$90,784.  Then  there  is  3-inch  plank  in  the  pivot  pier,  1,764  square  feet,  board 
measure,  5,292  at  $35,  a  total  of  $185.22. 

Q.  These  prices  that  you  have  allowed  on  the  timber,  are  they  fair  and  liberal 
prices  or  have  you  scrimped  them  ? — A.  We  gave  them  fair  and  liberal  prices  for 
the  timber.    On  the  temporary  bridge  we  allowed  $2,000 

Q.  Stop  a  moment.  What  do  vou  mean  by  the  temporary  bridge  ? — ^A.  We 
had  to  take  that  on  hearsay,  and  allowed  $2,000  for  the  temporary  bridge  as  the 
commissioners  did  not  allow  any  more  than  that.  They  had  all  the  documents  and 
information  in  their  possession  and  did  not  allow  as  much  as  we  did. 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  temporary  bridge.  We  do  not  understand  that.  What  do 
you  mean  by  allowing  $2,000  for  a  temporary  bridge;  was  it  the  G.  T.  E.  bridge? 
— A.  The  temporary  bridge  was  to  allow  the  traffic  to  cross  without  interruption. 

By  Mr.  Cvrran : 
Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  temporary  bridge? — ^A.  No;  I  never  saw  it.    I  simply 
made  the  same  allowance  for  the  temporary  bridge  as  the  commissioners  did. 

By  Mr,  Davies: 

Q.  The  Wellington  street  bridge  was  not  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Wellington 
street  bridge? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  consequently  the  traffic  was  not  interrupted  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  1  wish  you  would  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  temporary  bridge  ? 
—A.  I  could  not  explain  it  any  more  than  I  have  done.  The  commissioners  allowed 
for  a  temporary  bridge  and  we  allowed  a  little  more. 

Q.  If  the  new  Wellington  street  bridge  was  built  distinct  and  apart  from  the  old 
Wellington  street  bridge,  what  necessity  was  there  for  a  temporary  bridge  at  all  ? — ^A. 
I  do  not  know  that  at  all.    We  did  not  see  the  temporary  bridge. 

Q.  What  occasion  was  there  for  a  temporary  bridge ;  what  are  the  reasons  ? — 
A.  The  government  engineers  will  give  you  the  reasons. 

Q,  So  you  know  anything  of  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  it  personally. 

Q.  You  do  not  even  know  the  fact  that  there  was  a  temporary  bridge  ? — A.  1 
do  not. 

Q.  And  as  the  government  commissioners  put  it  in  you  allowed  it  for  that 
reason  ? — A.  That  is  it. 
By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  For  the  purposes  of  the  works  would  there  not  be  a  temporary  bridge  ? — ^A. 
I  do  not  know, 
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Q.  Por  the  purpose  of  oarrjring  on  the  work  BucceBBfally  would  it  not  be  neces- 
BMTj  ? — A.  I  assnme  it  was  all  right 

Q.  You  are  quite  8Ui*e  that  $2,000  would  cover  the  temporary  bridge  ? — A.  Yes, 
that  is  the  amount  Ihe  commissioners  allow.  Then  for  other  temporary  works  we 
allowed  $3,000.     It  was  just  to  make  the  calculation  come  out 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  bv  allowing  $3,000  for  "other  temporary  works."  What 
are  the  works  you  allow  for? — A.  They  had  to  have  some  dams  erected.  We  under- 
stood they  had  some  pumping  to  do  and  so  on.  We  allowed  also  for  contingencies. 
We  lumped  them  altogether  and  put  down  for  contingencies  $7,000.  Then  we  took 
the  superstructure  at  the  contract  price  of  $60,400,  making  a  total  of  $201,074.17. 

Q.  Your  total  of  $201^074  embraces  the  contract  price  for  a  superstructure  7 — 
A.  Yes ;  it  covers  everything. 

Q.  Deducting  that  amount  for  the  superstructure  from  your  other  estimates,  it 
would  leave  about  $140,000  for  the  substructure  ? — A.  Just  about  $140,000. 

Q.  And  the  commissioners'  report  that  the  amount  spent  on  the  bridges  was 
$490,725? — A.  So  I  read  in  the  commissioners'  report. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  difference  of  $350,000  ?— A.  No,  our  estimate  was  $201,000. 
The  difference  would  be  $289,000. 

Q.  $140,000  is  the  sum  estimated  for  substructures — the  accounts  rendered  for 
substructures  is  $430,000  ?— A.  Yes,  we  put  $140,000  against  $430,000,  because  the 
ironwork  seems  to  be  correct  according  to  contract  price. 

Q.  Well,  the  excessive  cost  of  the  works  by  your  estimate  would  be  $290,000, 
rooghij  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  excessive  cost  of  the  works  by  the  commissioners'  estimate  would  be 
about  $200,000.  There  is  a  difference  between  you  and  the  commissioners  of  about 
$90,000, 1  understand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr,  Casgrain,  how  much  timber  and  lumber  didyou  estimate  ought  to 
have  been  used  or  was  used  in  and  about  these  works  ? — A.  We  estimated  the  quan- 
tity of  timber  used  at  $16,207. 

Q.  No,  board  measure  ? — A.  About  480,000  feet,  board  measure. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  was  your  estimate  of  the  timber  and  lumber,  in  board 
measure  ;  the  total  quantity  which  ought  to  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
these  substructures  ?— A.  We  found  that  there  should  be  480,000  feet,  or  roughly, 
half  a  million  feet  oi  lumber,  board  measure,  in  the  work. 

Q.  See,  Mr.  Casgrain,  this  is  a  little  important.  I  want  to  be  accurate.  Taking 
the  works  as  you  find  them  now  and  measuring  the  timber  that  can  be  used  in  them, 
what  is  the  quantity  in  board  measure  that  you  find  ? — A.  Boughly,  half  a  million 
feet,  board  measure. 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  there  anv  other  quantity  of  lumber  or  timber  required  in  the 
carrying  out  of  these  works  where  lumber  might  legitimately  have  b^en  used  for 
false  works  ? — A.  There  miffht  be  timber  for  false  works  used,  but  that  timber  should 
be  there  now  or  accounted  lor  and  be  of  some  use. 

Q.  Assuming  it  to  be  there  now,  what  quantity  could  have  been  legitimately 
used  in  and  about  the  false  works  ? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  approximate  ? — A.  Well,  with  fklse  work,  as  a  rule, 
when  a  contractor  is  carrying  on  work  they  supply  all  the  timber  for  false  work. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  quantities,  not  prices  ? — A.  1  cannot  estimate  it 

Q.  Gk>  on  with  your  statement  ? — A.  Tne  prices  we  have  fixed  there  covered  the 
use  oi  plant  and  all  timber  for  false  works. 

By  Mr.  Mancrieff: 
Q.  What  prices  do  you  refer  to?— A.  The  prices  we  have  given,  $17  for 
masonry,  &c. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 
Q.  The  price  you  have  spven  already  covered  the  quantities  that  ought  to  have 
been  used  in  false  works.     You  make  allowance  in  that  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  contractor  at  this  price  should  have  supplied  his  own  timber  and  lumber 
for  false  works.  Is  that  what  1  understand  you  ? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  understand 
and  that  is  what  I  intend  to  say. 
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Q.  At  the  prices  whioh  yon  have  allowed  for  the  work,  the  contractor  himself 
should  have  provided  all  the  lumber  and  material  as  was  necessary  for  false  works  ? 
— ^A.  Yes  ana  the  use  of  the  plant. 

Q.  I  see  by  the  commissioners'  report  there  has  been  charged  to  the  bridges 
3,616,600  feet  of  timber  and  lumber,  board  measurement,  and  you  say  500,000  feet 
is  the  quantity  which  should  be  used  in  the  construction  of  thef^e  works  ? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  That  would  leave  an  over-charge,  an  excessive  charge  of  8,100,000  feet,  board 
measurement  ? — A.  The  government  were  doing  the  work  by  day's  work  and  they 
had  to  supply  the  timber  and  lumber  for  false  work,  as  I  understand.  They  suppliea 
lots  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff: 

Q.  What  you  mean  is :  looking  on  the  ground  now  you  find  a  half  a  million  feet 
there  at  present  ? — A.  In  the  works  there  is  only  half  a  million  feet,  board  measure- 
ment, of  lumber  and  timber. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  Could  there  be  as  much  more  used  in  false  works? — ^A.  I  tell  you  I  would 
not  give  any  estimate  of  that  off-hand. 

By  Mr.  Mancrieff : 

Q.  There  were  lots  of  false  works  ? — ^A.  I  understand  so.  I  did  not  see  the 
false  works.    How  can  I  say  what  was  in  them. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  any  part  of  the  time  when  the  works  were  in  progress  ? 
—A.  I  did  not  go  there  until  the  commission  was  appointed  and  there  was  some 
talk  about  it.    I  went  and  saw  it. 

By  Mr.  Mulock  : 

Q.  You  examined  this  work  ftrom  the  plans  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  took  the  government  measurements  and  the  quantities  as  correct? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  regard  to  the  works  that  you  could  not  measure,  works  that  have 
been  removed  off,  temporary,  vou  took  the  findings  of  the  commission  and  their 
figures? — ^A.  Yes,  and  we  simply  extended  them  by  putting  the  prices  to  them. 

Q.  As  an  engineer  what  professional  experience  have  you  had? — A.  I  com- 
menced on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  in  1874  and  I  have  never  done  anything 
else  but  engineering  and  surveying. 

Q.  You  have  had  twenty  years  experience  then.  Where  do  you  live? — ^A.  In 
Montreal. 

Q.  Are  you  carrying  on  your  profession  there? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  a  very  good 
office  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  labour  and  material  there  ? — ^A.  I 
am  often- called  in  as  an  expert. 

Q.  You  have  a  knowledge  of  the  prices  that  prevail  thei*e  7 — A.  I  have  a  very 
good  knowledge  of  the  prices  that  prevail,  and  besides  that  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  enquiries,  and  I  have  submitted  these  figures  to  my  confreres,  the  best 
engineers  I  could  get. 

Q.  Accepting  all  the  quantities  as  represented  by  the  government  you  say  that 
this  work  could  have  been  contracted  for  at  what  sum? — ^A.  At  $210,000  a  contrac- 
tor should  have  made  a  handsome  profit  out  of  it. 

Q.  What  portion  of  that  $210,000  was  subject  to  contract,  do  you  understand  ? 
-^A.  What  proportion  was  done  by  contract  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes?— A.  The  ironwork  alone,  $60  400. 

Q.  That  would  leave  $141,000  the  full  cost  of  doing  the  rest  of  the  work?— A. 
All  the  sub-work  should  have  cost  is  $141,000  according  to  our  estimate. 

Q.  And  you  with  your  experience  say  that  any  contractor  at  that  price  would 
have  realized  a  handsome  profit? — A.  I  have  enquired  into  the  prices  we  have  put 
here,  and  besides  what  we  know  about  it  ourselves,  we  are  sure  that  these  were  veiy 
good  prices  indeed  for  all  the  items. 
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By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  You  say  you  estimated  500,000  feet,  board  measare,  of  timber  and  lamber  and 
I  read  in  the  oommisioners'  report  3,313,000,  which  woald  make  an  ezoess  over  yonr 
estimate  of  3,100,000.  Now  1  asked  you  whether  you  made  allowance  for  the  false 
works,  whether  you  were  able  to  estimate  them,  and  yoa  told  me  yon  were  not.  I 
see  yoa  have  $2,000  for  a  temporary  bridge,  $3,000  for  temporary  works  and  $7,000 
for  contingencies.  Does  that  include  an  allowance  for  lumoer,  and  does  it  embmce 
all  the  false  works  ? — A.  Our  total  price  included  everything,  and  we  considered 
that  all  that  the  bridge  should  have  cost  was  $201,000. 

Q.  So  that  in  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  lumber  that  went  into  the  bridge  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  false  works,  because  we  have  that  in  these  items  of  $2,000, 
$3,000  and  $7,000  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  all  the  prices  we  have  put,  we  have  put  them  high 
in  order  to  cover  the  prices  of  timber  for  false  works. 

Q.  You  have  allowed  for  that  in  the  prices  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  there  would  appear  to  be  an  over  plus  of  3,100,000  feet  of  board 
measure  of  timber  and  lumber  ? — A.  Well,  no ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that, 
because  the  government  were  doine  that  on  days'  work,  ana  they  had  to  supply  a 
certain  quantity  for  some  of  their  false  work. 

By  Mr.  Mcncrieff : 

Q.  The  government  were  their  own  contractors  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Langelier  ; 

Q.  But  was  it  necessary  for  the  government  to  spend  more  than  a  private 
contractor  ?    Do  you  see  any  reason  for  it  ?-*  A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Davies  ; 

Q.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  difference  between  us  yet.  Do  you  think  any  other 
allowance  should  Have  been  made  than  the  allowance  you  have  made  ? — ^A.  No, 
because  in  our  prices  we  have  allowed  for  everything. 

Q.  Then  you  have  allowed  for  all  the  timber  and  the  lumber  which  ought  to 
have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  works  themselves  and  in  the  construction 
of  ialse  works  appertaining  to  them  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  quantity  you  estimate  500,000  feet  of  board  measure  is  all,  allow- 
ing for  temporary  works  and  bridges,  or  ought  you  to  add  to  your  present  estimate  a 
further  sum  for  more  lumber  ? — A.  No,  I  would  not  add  another  dollar,  but  there 
most  have  been  more  lumber  around  the  works. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  yourself  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 
Q.  What  I  understood  is  that  your  estimate  provides  for  everything  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  False  works  and  everjrthing? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Then  say  it  then  ? — A.  I  have  said  it. 

By  Mr.  Mancrieff: 

Q.  Have  you  allowed  in  your  estimate  for  the  fact  that  the  government  pur- 
chased direct  machinery  and  boilers — their  own  plant  ? — ^A.  We  have  allowed  for  use 
of  plant 

Q.  Only  for  the  use  of  plant,  but  the  government  purchased  their  own  plant, 
engine,  boiler,  and  all  their  derricks  and  one  thing  and  another  from  first  to  last 
Have  you  made  any  calculation  in  your  estimate  for  the  expense  of  your  plant  ? — 
A.  Oortainiy,  we  have  allowed  for  tpe  use  of  all  the  necessary  plant. 

Q.  But  not  for  cost  ?— A.  For  the  use  of  it 
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Q.  So  that  your  figure  exclndes  the  coet  of  all  the  plant  bought  for  the  work  ? 
— ^A.  Our  price  includes  all  that  the  bridge  should  have  cost. 

Q.  If  as  a  fact  all  the  plant  is  charged  up  to  these  bridges  in  the  commissioners' 
Beport,  would  not  you  necessarily  have  to  add  to  your  report  all  the  cost  of  the 
plant  that  was  used  in  the  work  ? — A.  Decidedly,  if  the  government  purchased 
many  things,  we  should  have  to  charge  it  to  the  Curran  bridge  or  the  Wellington 
bridge,  but  I  don't  know  anything  about  what  they  purchased. 

Q.  And  so,  conjecturing  for  the  moment  that  all  the  government  plant  was  pur- 
chased by  the  government,  then  the  cost  of  that  ought  to  be  added  to  your  estimate  7 
— ^A.  If  the  government  purchased  lots  of  plant  it  should  be  charged  to  capital 
account.  That  might  make  the  difference  between  our  estimate  and  the  commis- 
sioners.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  plant  is  charged  in  this  $490,000  that  Mr.  Davies  referred  to  a 
moment  ago,  some  amount  ought  to  be  added  to  your  $201,000  to  make  the  two 
statements  tally  one  with  the  other  ? — A.  Supposing  the  plant  would  cost  $300,000, 
would  you  add  that  to  our  estimate  ?    I  don't  know  that  the  plant  was  necessary. 

Q.  Take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  necessary  ? — A.  Very  well,  I  will  take  for 
granted  anything  you  like. 

Q.  Your  estimate  of  $201,000  does  not  include  any  cost  of  plant  which  you  say 
ought  to  go  to  capital  ? — A.  No ;  it  only  includes  the  use  of  the  plant. 

Q.  Please  answer  the  question  fair  and  square  7 — A.  1  have  no  interest  to  serve 
here;  I  am  surprised  at  a  remark  like  that. 

Q.  If  all  the  cost  of  the  plant  has  been  charged  to  the  work  in  this  estimate  of 
$490,000,  would  it  not  be  fair  that  that  amount  should  be  added  to  your  estimate  of 
$201,000? — A.  Certainly;  anything  that  the  government  might  have  paid,  but  we 
don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  it  as  a  fact  that  ought  to  be  added  to  your  $201,000  to  make 
it  a  fair  estimate? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  why  it  should  be  added  to  that.  It 
might  be  used  in  another  place  again.  If  you  add  it  every  time  you  would  have  a 
gocnd  many  assets. 

Q.  If  this  $490,000  that  has  been  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Davies  includes  an  item  of 
about  $90^00  for  plant 

Me.  Davies.— The  book  before  you  shows  $30,000,  not  $90,000.  The  commis- 
sioners state  it  at  $30,000.    Don't  use  my  name  as  if  they  were  my  figures. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  If  in  this  $490,000  is  included  a  large  sum  for  plant,  would  it  not  be  fair  to 
add  that  sum  to  your  $201,000  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  proper  comparison  ? — 
A.  You  are  asking  my  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  fair  or  not.  Well,  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  charge  the  whole  cost  of  that  plant  to  one  work. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  say.  If  this  $490,000  includes  the  cost  of  plant,  it  should 
be  reduced  by  that  amount? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  as  short  as  long,  if  you  let  it  stay  on  the  $490,000  you  ought  to  add 
it  to  your  $201,000  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  we  let  it  stay  on  the  $490,000  we  must  add  it  to  your  $201,0007— A. 
Precisely. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  In  your  estimate  of  prices  did  you  allow  for  the  contractor  who  was  to  build 
this  bridge  using  his  own  plant? — A.  I  allowed  for  him  using  his  own  plant,  and 
putting  a  price  on  that,  so  that  there  should  something  come  off  if  you  allow  so 
much  for  the  cost  and  so  much  for  the  use. 

Q.  There  is  only  a  difference  between  your  estimate  and  the  commissioners'  of 
$60,000,  and  $34,000  of  that  exists  in  plant  and  material,  engineering  staff  and 
travelling  expenses,  which  the  commissioners  have  allowed,  and  not  $90,000.  There 
is  no  suggestion  of  $90,000.  It  is  only  $34,000,  and  you  say  if  the  cost  of  the  plant 
is  to  be  added,  a  deduction  is  to  be  made  of  the  price  you  have  allowed  for  the  use  ? 
—A.  Yes. 
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Q.  I  don't  know  whether  yon  can  estimate  it  ? — ^A.  No,  I  don't  think  I  can 
estimate  it  roughly  like  that. 

Q.  Certainly,  you  have  allowed  a  larger  price  than  yon  would  have  allowed  if 
you  had  not  considered  the  question  of  plant  7 — A.  We  nave  allowed  the  question 
of  the  use  of  plant  and  timber  for  everything  and  all  false  works. 

By  Mr.  Langelier : 

Q.  You  have  included  in  your  estimate  every  item  of  necessary  or  useful  ex- 
penditure for  the  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  included  in  your  estimate  no  useless  material ;  you  have  included 
in  your  estimate  no  useless  material  or  matenal  that  may  be  used  on  some  other 
works? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mills : 

Q,  If  there  was  timber  used  there,  material  in  construction,  would  not  that 
timber  be  serviceable  for  further  use  ? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  timber  there  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  didn't  see  any  timber  around* 

Q.  If  that  timber  was  chargeable  to  the  government  as  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction it  ought  still  to  be  forthcoming? — £,  It  ought  still  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  government  unless  they  have  disposed  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  timber  or  lumber  that  might  possibly 
have  been  injudiciously  used? — A.  No;  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff: 

Q.  Now,  in  reference  to  this  timber  that  you  spoke  about,  you  said  there  was  in- 
side of  half  a  million  feet  received  ? — ^A.  In  the  works  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  in  the  works.  You  are  prepared  to  admit  that  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  used  in  the  way  of  false  works  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  some  destroyed  and  perhaps  there  ought  to  be  some  on  hand  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  there  and  in  the  hurried  manner  it  would 
have  to  be  done  how  much  more  would  you  estimate  would  probably  be  used  ? — ^A. 
I  cannot  tell  you  sir.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  I  could  not  tell  you,  I 
really  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  have  been  on  the  ground  ? — A.  When  we  received  our  instructions  fVom 
the  Montreal  Herald  the  false  works  had  been  removed  and  the  works  mostly 
completed. 

Q.  You  say  as  an  engineer  you  can  form  no  idea  whether  there  was  a  thousand, 
ten  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand? — A.  I  could  not  tell.  I.  am  under  oath. 
There  will  be  other  witnesses  that  will  tell  you.  I  understand  Mr.  Boy  will  be  able 
to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  you  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then  your  experience  is  of  that  character  that  you  can  form  no  estimate 
whatever  as  to  other  material  that  would  require  to  be  used  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
That  is  all  I  can  say. 

Q.  You  have,  of  course,  been  engajzed  in  other  large  engineering  works,  have 
you?— A.  I  was  on  the  construction  of  the  C.  P.  E.  in  1874. 

Q.  What  pail? — A.  On  the  building  of  the  road  from  the  Kaministiquia  river 
upwards. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  I  was  just  beginning,  I  commenced  as  a  chainman,  a 
rodman,  a  leveller  and  then  I  had  charge  of  laying  out  work. 

Q.  As  a  surveyor  ? — A.  I  was  not  a  surveyor  at  the  time. 

Q.  When  were  you  licensed  as  an  engineer  ?— A.  I  have  never  been  licensed  as 
an  engineer. 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  ? — ^A.  I  have  got  my  license  the  same  as  Mr,  Peterson, 
chief  engineer  of  ue  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway,  a  diploma  as  a  provincial  land  sur- 
veyor of  Ontario,  the  same  as  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  harbour  engineer  at  Montreal. 
Wnen  I  began  that  was  before  this  surveying  school  was  opened. 

Q.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  no  diploma  as  an  engineer  ?— A.  I  have  no 
diploma  as  an  engineer. 
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Q.  What  works  have  yoa  managed  yourself  in  an  engineering  capacity  ? — ^A. 
At  the  present  time? 

Q.  What  have  you  done  in  the  past? — A.  During  the  last  two  years  I  have  been 
chief  engineer  of  the  Montreal  and  Pacific  Junction.  I  have  the  designing  and 
making  of  a  bridge  at  the  end  of  the  island,  a  bridge  that  will  cost  $400,000.  I 
have  the  plans  and  everything  ready  for  that  work ;  you  will  find  in  the  department 
here  that  some  fourteen  years  ago  I  made  a  plan  for  a  viaduct  at  St.  Lambert.  I 
have  been  carrying  on  an  engineering  business  right  straight  along. 

Q.  This  bridge  you  are  making  now,  is  that  the  first  bridge  of  any  magnitude 
you  ever  made  ? — A.  This  is  the  largest  I  have  ever  made. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  largest  to  that  ? — A.  The  one  that  is  on  record  here,  in  the 
department. 

Q.  Going  back  fourteen  years  ? — ^A.  Yes.    I  have  had  constant  work  all  the  time. 

Q.  Your  work  then,  I  suppose,  was  drawing  plans  ? — A.  And  making  preliminaiy 
surveys,  taking  the  necessary  soundings,  cross-sections,  &c.  I  do  a  general  engineer- 
ing business  in  and  around  Montreal  all  the  time. 

Q.  As  an  engineer  then,  not  managing  construction  at  all.  Your  work  is  with 
the  plans  ? — A.  And  for  executing  the  thing.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  go  into  all  my  personal  matters  in  this  way. 

Q.  You  superintend  the  work  on  the  ground  ? — ^A.  Yes.  I  have  100  men  work- 
ing in  Maplewood  this  very  day.  I  am  building  roads,  doing  grading,  rock  cutting, 
&c.,  according  to  plans  and  profiles. 

Q.  You  don't  compare  grading  and  rock  cutting  with  this  ? — A.  It  is  part  of  an 
engineer's  work. 

Q.  As  a  fact  then,  did  you  ever  engineer  on  the  ground  any  work  of  this 
character  before? — ^A.  Not  in  canal  work. 

Q.  In  bridge  work  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have  done  some  bridge  work,  but  smaller  bridges, 
masonry  bridge. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  bridge  ? — A.  I  built  a  bridge  over  the  St.  Pierre  river. 

Q.  What  about  the  St.  Pierre  river  bridge  ? — A.  It  is  a  small  bridge. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  magnitude  ?— A.  It  cost  $700  or  $800, 1  think. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  liberal  estimate,  would  it  not  ? — A.  They  thought  it  was 
very  dear. 

Q.  Your  experience  as  an  engineer  commenced  with  the  Wellington  street 
bridge? — A.  Twenty  years  ago  I  was  on  the  C.P.R 

Q.  Yes,  but  that  is  a  surveyor,  carrying  the  rod  you  say  ? — A.  Well,  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  verify  the  figures  I  have  put  here  than  to  criticise. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  will  admit  there  was  a  great  deal  of  false  works  had  to  be 
constructed  in  this  job  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  tell  you  when  I  received  instructions  from  the 
Montreal  Herald  that  the  whole  of  the  false  works  had  been  removed. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked  you  ? — A.  Yes,  there  must  have  been  lots 
of  false  works;  I  don't  know  the  amount. 

Q.  You  are  president  of  the  liberal  association  ? — A.  I  have  the  honour  of 
bein£r  president  of  the  liberal  club  in  Montreal. 

^.  The  young  men's  liberal  association  ? — A.  The  liberal  club,  if  vou  please. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  it  was  you  came  to  be  selected  for 
this  important  job  by  the  Herald? — A.  How  I  came  to  be  selected  by  the  Herald  f 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  Have  I  got  to  answer  that  question  ? 

Q.  Certainly? — A.  Well,  I  was  in  convereation  with  Mr.  Edward  Hoi  ton  and 
Mr.  Greenshields  and  other  proprietors  of  the  Herald,  and  we  had  just  had  some 
other  enquiries  before  it  to  which  public  attention  had  been  called.  I  was  present 
when  they  spoke  about  it.     I  got  a  letter  asking  us  to  act  and  we  acted. 

Q.  You  met  with  a  number  of  prominent  members  ? — A.  There  were  G-reen- 
shields,  Holton  and  O'Connor,  and  they  decided 

Q.  So  you  had  a  meeting  with  all  of  them.  This  was  before,  of  course,  you  got 
your  appointment  from  the  Merald,  1  suppose  that  it  was  in  convei*sation  that  you 
suggested  it  would  be  well  to  send  down  an  engineer.  You  suggested  that  as  the 
course  ? — A.  I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  whether  I  suggested  it  but  very  probably 
I  did.    It  was  something  concerning  my  business. 
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Q.  There  was  a  general  converBation  ? — A.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility.   I  am  the  one  who  suggested  it. 

Q.  You  are  quite  willing  to  take  the  responsibility.  You  are  the  one  who  sug- 
gested it,  that  some  engineer  should  go  over  the  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  ?  What  gentleman  did  you 
recommend  as  a  good  man  to^o? — ^A.  Mr.  Eoy,  my  colleague. 

Q.  Your  partner  ? — A.  ^  is  not  my  partner. 

Q.  Did  you  recommend  yourself,  too  ? — A.  Certainly,  because  I  do  not  think 
they  could  have  got  a  better  man. 

Q.  So  you  had  a  meeting  of  the  reform  association  in  Montreal  and  you  recom- 
mended to  them  that  they  should  employ  an  engineer  in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
and  then  you  also  suggested  that  Mr.  Itoy  should  be  a  man  to  go,  also  the  president 
of  the  reform  club  of  Montreal  should  be  another  engineer.  That  is  the  fact? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  next  thine:  happened  you  got  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  the  Herald 
asking  you  to  accept  this  important  situation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  recommended  yourself,  too? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  work  that  you  did  gratis,  or  was  it  for  consideration? — A.  Have  I 
got  to  answer  that  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  Well,  we  haven't  been  paid  as  yet. 

A.  Were  you  doing  it  as  a  voluntary  work  gratuitously  or  were  vou  doing  it 
for  consideration  ? — ^A.  I  am  very  much  afraid  we  have  to  do  it  for  notning. 

Q.  You  will  have  your  work  charged  to  somebody? — ^A.  In  this  work  1  have'nt 
made  a  charge  for  it. 

Q.  This  is  done  in  the  interests  of  the  reform  party  ? — A.  In  the  public  interest. 

Q.  Have  you  any  charge  against  any  one  for  the  work  ? — A.  Not  yet.  No  sir, 
I  suppose  that  will  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum. 

Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  timber  matter,  the  timber  question.  I  would  like 
a  little  further  explanation  about  that.  Did  you  not  say  that  there  was  no  timber 
used  for  false  worlcs  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  there  must  have  been  a  great  quantity.  I 
know  nothing  of  that. 

Q.  There  was  a  great  quantity  but  you  cannot  give  any  estimate  ?-•  A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  in  false  works  wasn't  there  thousands  and  thousands  of  feet  of  platform 
work  in  the  canal  ? — ^A.  I  tell  you  I  know  nothing  about  it  whatever. 

Q.  Could  it  be  got  along  without?  Could  the  work  be  done  without  it  ? — A.  I 
don't  know,  I  wasn't  there.    I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  came  here  as  a  pi*ofessional  man?— A.  I  have  made  my  report  and  given 
my  evidence.    You  are  asking  me  questions  outside  my  report. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  at  all  that  there  were  large  platforms  required  to  be 
constructed  ? — A.  I  saw  photographs  of  those  platforms. 

Q..  And  thousands  of  feet  of  lumber  were  used  in  making  platforms  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  use  up  thousands  and  thousands  of  feet  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  cofferdams  broke  away  a  couple  of  times? — A.  I 
have  been  informed  they  broke  away. 

Q.  That  would  necessitate  perhaps  some  more  timber,  would  it  not ;  some  would 
be  lost  or  destroyed  and  would  require  more  fresh  timber? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q,  Then  the  temporary  bridge,  you  made  allowance  for  that  all  right.  Wasn't 
there  a  great  number  of  sheds  required  for  the  men  to  work  under  in  the  winter 
season,  in  the  hard  season  of  the  year,  were  there  not  ? — ^A.  When  I  went  over  the 
ground  the  work  was  completed. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fkct,  were  there  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  was  necessary  they  should 
be  there. 

Q.  Then  that  took  up  thousands  of  feet  of  material,  didn't  it  too  ?  That  would 
take  up  thousands  of  feet  too  ? — A.  Yos,  I  suppose  so.   Yes,  it  is  a  case  of  supposing. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  stuff  for  the  roof? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  findings  for  those  buildings  and  sheds.  Now,  all  the  stuff  you  have  been 
able  togive  me  any  figures  for  is  this  500,000  feet  you  have  found  actually  in  the 
works  just  now  ? — ^A.  I  made  my  estimate  for  the  area.    We  went  through  the  whole 
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thing  together  and  fibred  prices  covering  eveiything.    I  allowed  in  mj  prices  for 
the  use  of  plant  and  false  work. 

By  Sir  Charles  Htbbert  Tupper  : 

Q.  The  sheds?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Mcncrieff: 

Q.  Was  that  in  excess  of  the  600,000  feet  yon  mentioned  ? — A.  I  have  allowed 
for  them  in  my  prices.    I  suppose  it  would  be  in  excess  of  the  quantity. 

Q.  All  in  excess  of  the  quantity  you  found  on  the  ground  at  present.  And  the 
fact  was  that  this  was  a  pretty  trying  time  to  do  this  work  ? — A.  x  es,  it  was  a  severe 
winter. 

Q.  Men  would  not  begin  to  do  nearly  as  good  work  as  they  would  in  summer 
weather  or  nearly  as  fast.  They  would  not  do  so  much  work? — A.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  they  would  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  men  in  that  weather  could  do  as  good  a  day's  work 
as  in  nice  pleasant  weather  ? — A.  That  is  a  matter  of  estimation  and  opinion. 

Q.  I  only  want  you  own  idea? — A.  I  should  think  they  would  work  better  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.  That  is  an  answer  to  the  question.  Did  you  make  allowance  in  your  esti- 
mate for  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ? — ^A.  Yes,  we  made  our  prices  considering 
the  season  of  the  year. 

Q.  For  the  ice  and  snow  and  the  difficulty  of  working.  Did  you  take  into  con« 
sideration  at  all  the  fact  that  this  work  had  to  be  done  and  completed  by  the  first  of 
May  ? — A.  Yes,  we  took  all  the  circumstances. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  was  hurried  very  much,  was'nt  it? — A.  So  I  am  told.  They 
state  they  took  47  days  to  do  all  the  work. 

Q.  I  suppose  to  do  the  work  so  hurriedly  as  this  had  to  be  done,  it  would 
naturally  cost  more  than  if  there  was  plenty  of  time? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  why  we  let 
our  prices  at  a  little  higher  than  the  usual  prices. 

Q.  You  think  you  have  made  allowance  for  all  that  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Q.  You  told  us  awhile  ago  that  the  estimates  that  you  made  were  entirely  from 
that  jplan,  and  the  figures  that  were  marked  u j)on  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  1  also  understood  you  to  say  that  the  individuals  who  were  on  the  ground 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  say  what  quantity  of  work  was  really  done  than 
you  would  be  able  to  say  looking  on  the  plan  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  that  exceeded  your  estimate  you  would  be  willing  to  concede  that  they 
might  be  more  apt  to  be  correct  than  yourself? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  be  satisfied  their  figures  would  be  more  apt  to  be  correct?- -A,  I 
would  say  more  apt  than  we.  They  were  on  the  construction  and  we  were  only  on 
the  plans^ 

By  Mr.  Mulock : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  construction  of  false  works  ? — ^A.  For  the  quantities  they 
had  a  better  opportunity  of  knowing  the  amount. 

By  Mr.  Oibsan  : 

Q.  From  the  measures  you  took  fVom  the  plans  and  those  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners— they  were  very  nearly  alike  ? — A.  Very  nearly  alike. 

Q.  No  substantial  difference  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  carried  out  the  work  according  to  the  plans  ? 
is  there  any  difficulty  in  measuring  the  quantities  from  the  plans  ?— A.  No,  the 
figures  are  there. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  In  your  evidence  of  these  quantities,  did  you  calculate  the  net  quantity  as  on 
the  plan  ? — A.  We  have  calcmlatea  the  net  quantities. 
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Q.  What  allowanoe  do  70a  always  make  in  oribworkfor  net  quantities-^or  the 
actual  amount  used  ? — A.  I  made  an  allowanoe  as  much  as  15  per  cent  at  one  time. 

Q.  Have  70a  made  an  allowance  here  ? — ^A.  No,  I  made  it  net. 

Q.  Then  for  the  qaantities  nsed  70a  should  add  15  per  cent.  You  Ba7  the 
quantities  70U  used  there  are  net  quantities.  The  quantities  in  that  cribwork  that 
you  used  according  to  the  plan  are  the  net  quantities,  is  that  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  do  70U  generall7  allow  above  the  net  quantities  for  the  actual 
amount  of  timber  used  ? — ^A.  I  allowed  them  at  one  time  as  much  as  16  per  cent. 

Q.  You  have'nt  allowed  the  15  per  cent  in  these  quantities  now,  have  70U  ? — A. 
NOf  sir. 

Q.  The  16  per  cent  should  be  added  to  show  the  actual  quantit7  used  according 
to  70ur  estimate 

By  Mr.  LangeUer  : 

Q.  You  have  taken  that  per  centage  into  account  in  7our  estimates.  In  the 
actual  net  quantit7  70U  did  not  allow  the  15  per  cent,  but  in  the  actual  estimate 
did  70U  take  into  account  the  15  per  cent  ? — A.  We  made  the  prices. 

By  Mr.  Boggart  : 

Q.  What  are  the  actual  quantities  70U  have  taken  out  there  at  an7  part  of  l^hat 
cribwork,  and  we  will  find  out  whether  70U  allowed  that  15  per  cent? — A.  We 
eimpl7  checked  the  government  quantities.  We  took  the  government  quantities 
and  put  the  price. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  Do  70U  know  whether  in  the  government  quantities  the7  made  allowance 
for  this  15  per  cent  or  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know ;  we  took  the  government  quantities. 

Q.  Whatever  they  allowed  ? — ^A.  Wo  took  and  put  the  price  on  that. 

Q.  WiU'vou  kindl7  add  15  per  cent,  so  as  to  put  this  matter  be70nd  possibility 
of  doubt,  to  these  estimates  of  the  timber:  16,058,  24,460  and  5,292  cubic  feet?— 
A.  The  total  mone7  is  $16,700,  and  put  15  per  cent  on  that  would  make  it  $17,637. 

Q.  So  if  70U  add  16  per  cent  to  this  it  would  be  about  $2,000  ? — A.  It  would  be 
$2,500. 

By  Mr.  mils: 

Q.  Did  70U  make  the  actual  measurement  yourself  of  that.  You  haven't  the 
figures  here  ? — ^A.  We  measured  the  things  on  the  plan  as  I  told  70U.  We  simpty 
inspected  the  ground,  and  could  not  measure  because  the  water  was  in  the  canal. 

Q.  Were  these  measurements  above  or  below  the  measurements  given  b7  the 
government  ? — ^A.  The  measurements  we  made  out  were  generall7  below  those  of 
the  government.    Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  allowance  Mr.  Haggart  speaks  of. 

By  Mr.  Maggart  : 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  work  on  the  ground  ? — A.  I  went  on  the  ground  twice. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  longitudinal  timbers  there  are  on  the  pier  on 
that  cribwork  at  the  head  of  the  pier  in  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  bridge  and  the 
Wellington  bridge ?    How  many  longitudinal  timbers  are  there?    Take  the  west 

Eier  first  ? — A.  So ;  1  could  not  tell  you  off-hand.    I  will  tell  you  frankly  I  am  a 
ttle  bit  rattled  before  all  these  people.    I  am  slow  at  figures  anyway. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  on  the  ground  and  examined  the  work  ? — ^A.  I.  want  to 
show  that  the  work  on  the  ground  is  entirely  different  from  the  plan. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  In  giving  your  totals  before  you  gave  in  the  foundation  of  the  pivot  pier 
24x41x12.    The  minister,  I  understand,  is  asking  you  that? — ^A.  No ;  it  is  not  that. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  I  want  to  know  the  actual  amount  of  pieces  as  shown  by  the  work  on  the 
ground  and  not  on  the  plan  ?  Did  you  measure  it  ? — A.  No ;  I  measured  from  the 
plan. 
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Q.  It  might  make  a  great  difference  then  if  looking  apon  the  ^roand  instead  of 
three  longitudinal  pieces  there  are  five  in  the  cribwork;  it  might  increase  the 
quantities  greatly  ? — A.  Yes ;  greatly. 

Q.  So  you  know  nothing  about  the  work  on  the  ground  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Curran: 

Q.  You  went  for  about  six  weeks  to  these  commissioners  before  you  got  that 

J  Ian.  Is  that  what  I  understood  you  to  say? — ^A.  On  the  Ist  of  August  or  29th  of 
uly  they  answered  that  we  could  have  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  apply  to  them  to  have  a  copy  of  the  plan  ? — A.  Well,  the 
first  time  we  appeared  before  them  was  about  the  15th  of  June,  and  we  asked  then 
to  have  access. 

Q.  You  and  Mr.  Boy  both  went  in  before  the  commissioners  and  you  asked  them 
to  furnish  you  with  plans  to  make  an  investigation  into  this  affair  on  behalf  of  those 
who  employed  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say? — A.  They  said  "yes,  you  can,  you  can,"  but  the  room 
was  filled  with  people  and  we  could  not  approach  the  table,  we  could  not  get  any 
plans  or  anything.    They  were  usin^  these  plans  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Are  there  many  of  these  plans  (exhibit  Iso,  1.)  ? — A.  After  we  had  been 
there  several  times — they  did  not  seem  to  wish  us  there,  but  we  kept  on  going, 
listening  to  the  evidence  and  that  sort  of  thing,  asking  ihe  commissioners  "  will 
vou  let  us  see  this  and  that " — we  wrote  formally  with  the  expectation  that  it  would 
be  refused  and  we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

By  Sir  Charles  Rihbert  Tupper: 

Q.  Were  you  acting  for  the  Herald  then  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  At  the  commencement  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Ourran : 

Q.  After  six  weeks  of  attempt  to  get  a  plan  you  got  this  plan  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  made  all  your  calculations  upon  that  plan? — A.  Yes,  besides  that  plan 
they  handed  me  some  papers  on  which  there  were  figures  and  soon,  and  these  figures 
were  worked  out  and  checked.  We  would  take  an  item  of  these  figures.  If  I 
remember  right,  they  were  Mr.  Schreibor's  estimate.  It  was  marked  "  Schreiber's 
estimate  "  on  it,  and  Mr.  Douglas  gave  me  that.  I  got  these  figures  at  once,  and  it 
saved  us  an  immense  deal  of  trouble.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to  compare  them,  and 
as  long  as  they  came  anywhere  near  we  took  that  for  granted. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  plan  indicates  there  is  only  one  pier  which 
goes  down  26  feet  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  made  your  calculations  accordingly  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  your  calculations  are  based  upon  the  measurements  shown  upon  that 

plan  which  would  indicate  that  some  of  these  rests  or  abutments ? — ^A.  All  the 

abutments  go  down  to  the  full  depth  olf  26  feet. 

Q,  What  other  branches  of  the  work  there  according  to  that  plan  show  they 
went  down  a  smaller  depth  ? — A.  First,  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  bridge.  They 
only  nut  two  courses  on  the  top. 

Q.  And  this  cribwork  shown  there  that  is  what  you  make  your  calculations  on  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  course  if  you  made  your  calculations  falsely  it  was  because 
you  got  false  data  firom  the  commissioners  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  works  are  down  26  feet  in  depth,  vour  calcu- 
lations are  all  wrong.  Either  these  works  are  as  he  represents  them  or  else  they  are 
down  26  feet? — A.  The  four  abutments  are  26  feet,  the  pivot  pier  26  feet  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  pier 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Grand  Trunk  pier  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  it  does  not  go  down  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  it  does  go  down  there  is  then  a  deal  more  of  work  other  than  you  give 
credit  for?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  gave  several  items  of  the  work  which  you  said  varied  in  depth  ? — A. 
There  is  the  cribwork,  according  to  the  figures  it  is  21*6.  I  haven't  figures  of  my 
own. 

Q.  Then  you  worked  entirely  from  that  plan,  and  if  the  work  was  done  upon  a 
different  plan  your  work  would  be  of  no  use  ?— A.  It  would  be  of  no  use. 

By  Mr,  Dames : 
Q*  That  is  the  plan  the  commissioner  gave  you  as  representing  the  work 
done? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Curran  : 

Q.  Which  of  the  commissioners  gave  it  to  you  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Douglas. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  is  the  plan  they  worked  upon  ? — ^A.  He  said  this  is  the  plan 
they  worked  but  he  said  also  '*  this  is  ail  the  plan  we  have.'' 

Q.  He  should  have  some  photographs  of  the  work  ? — A.  Lots  of  them. 

Q.  In  your  estimate  then  you  merely  allowed  for  the  use  of  plant,  and  not  for 
the  purchase  of  plant,  which  may  be  used  for  any  works  hereafter? — A.  We  make 
no  allowance  for  the  purchase,  merely  for  the  use. 

Q.  And  if  in  the  commissioners'  report  they  had  the  full  cash  value  of  plant  pur- 
chased to  carry  on  that  work,  which  may  be  used  for  other  works,  that  is  so  much 
to  be  deducted,  although  it  is  put  into  the  report  as  the  cost  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  the  department  were  contesting  a  claim  oi  $60,000  or  $80,000  with  the 
contractor,  which  is  mentioned  also  in  this  estimate,  that  would  be  so  much  more  to 
be  taken  off  this  account  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  what  was  the  actual  amount  paid  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Davies. — It  is  said  here  to  be  $430,325. 

Mr.  Haogabt. — ^No,  no. 

Mr.  Davies. — (reading  from  commissioners'  report)  "The  total  accounts  rendered 
for  the  bridges  amounted  to  $490,725,  deduct  superstructure,  $60,400,  leaving  cost  of 
substructure,  $430,325;  deduct  what  work  should  have  cost,  $200,000,  leaving  $230,- 
325;  deduct  from  that  plant  and  material  on  hand,  engineering  staff,  tvavelling  ex- 
penses, &c.,  $34,629,  leaving  excessive  cost  of  the  works,  $195,696."  That  is  from  the 
commissioners'  own  report. 

Mr.  Haooabt. — ^Tne  facts  are  that  there  are  $391,000  paid  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Lanoelisr. — Yes,  but  there  are  other  accounts. 

Mr.  Davies. — ^Yes,  and  contested  claims  of  $61,000. 

Mr.  Hagoabt. — The  contested  claims  amount  to  nearly  $90,000 ;  the  actual 
amount  paid  was  $391,000. 

By  Mr.  Curran : 

Q.  Mr.  Casgrain,  you  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  fact  that  you  claimed  to  ap- 

Kar  on  behalf  of  your  friends  before  that  commission  because  a  similar  privilege  had 
en  granted  in  some  other  investigation.  What  investigation  did  you  refer  to? — 
A.  I  referred  to  the  investigation  in  the  local  government  affairs  that  had  taken  place. 

Q.  At  Quebec?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  superintended  any  works  of  this  description  with  regard  to 
the  employment  of  labour  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  could  not  give  any  information  then  as  to  the  contract  that  was  made 
with  Mr.  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  labour  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Louis's 
contract.    I  simply  went  for  tne  measurements. 

Q.  As  you  say,  there  they  are,  and  you  took  your  measurements  from  that  plan, 
which,  if  it  be  not  correct,  you  were  misled  by  the  commissioners  into  making  cal- 
culations that  are  of  no  value  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Bergin : 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  you  were  employing  a  hundred  men  ? — A.  Yes,  in 
making  a  road  there-— the  electric  track  runs  in  the  centre  and  a  drive  on  each 
side. 
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Q.  Do  you  employ  them  ? — A.  I  am  en^neer  and  superintend  the  work. 
Q.  Who  employs  the  men  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Filiatrault,  the  contractor. 
Q.  Then  he  is  employing  these  men  ? — A.  I  understand  he  employs  them,  him 
self  and  his  foreman. 

Q.  He  has  no  contract  with  any  party  to  furnish  the  labour  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr,  Curran : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  contract  to  be  carried  out  in  that  way  in  hiring 
labour  by  means  of  an  intermediary  between  the  man  doing  the  work  and  the  party 
carrying  it  on  ? — ^A.  I  understand  that  the  Montreal  court  house  has  been  repaired 
that  way. 

Q.  And  was  the  ori^nal  contract,  was  it  ?— A.  So  I  am  told. 

Q.  Under  Mr.  Mercier  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  contract  is  still  being  carried  on  ? — ^A.  So  I  understand,  by  Mi\  St. 
Louis  and  Mr.  Gousineau,  added  to  the  other. 

Q.  You  mean,  added  to  the  original  ? — A.  No,  they  have  put  out  Mr.  Bourgouin. 

Q.  Who  is  the  man  still  remaining  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Gousineau  and  Mr.  Berger,  the 
original  contractors  under  the  Mercier  government. 

Q.  Outside  of  government  works,  have  you  ever  known  a  contract  of  that  kind 
to  be  made  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Bergin : 

Q.  Mr.  St  Louis  furnished  the  labour  for  this  work  ? — A.  So  I  understand. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff : 

Q.  The  commissioners  say:  *'By  calculations  made  firom  the  evidence  and 
plans,  we  estimate  there  could  have  been  used  of  all  kinds  of  timber  and  lumber 
about  2,594,800  feet,  board  measure."  Do  you  take  that  to  be  about  right  ? — A.  I 
cannot  swear  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  commissioners'  statement  ? — ^A.  I  have 
neither  reason  to  doubt  nor  believe. 

By  Mr.  JDavies : 
Q.  Are  these  figures  right  ? — ^A.  There  are  a  million  feet  missing. 


Ma.  JOSEPH  B.  BOY,  called,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  JDavies : 

Q.  What  is  vour  profession  ? — A.  Givil  engineer. 

Q.  How  did  you  become  a  civil  engineer.  Same  questions  were  asked  the 
previous  witness  whether  he  had  a  diploma.  What  are  you  ?— *A.  I  am  a  civil 
engineer.  I  studied  at  McGill  university  and  went  through  training  and  then  I 
joined  the  society  of  civil  engineers.  I  am  one  of  the  incorporated  members  of  the 
society  of  civil  engineers  of  Canada.  I  have  been  practising  as  an  en^neer  for 
about  lOyears, 

Q.  What  particular  work  are  you  at  now  ? — A.  At  present  I  am  building  a 
railway. 

Q.  What  other  works  have  you  been  engaged  in  ? — A.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
different  engineering  works,  services  and  explorations,  but  mainly  construction 
work,  railway  work,  bridges  and  different  kinds  of  works. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  railway  you  are  building  just  now? — ^A.  Just  now 
I  am  chief  engineer  of  the  Montreal  Park  and  Island  Bailway. 
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By  Sir  Oliarles  Bibbert  Tupper : 

Q.  Where  does  that  railway  run,  the  one  of  which  you  have  lust  spoken  ? — A. 
It  is  an  electi*ic  railway  that  will  run  round  the  island  of  Montreal  and  all  over  the 
island. 

Q.  Is  it  started  ?— A.  Yes ;  we  have  seven  miles  in  operation. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Before  you  were  chief  engineer  of  that  road  what  other  road  were  you  chief 
engineer  of? — ^A.  I  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Montreal  and  Ottawa  railway. 

Q.  How  many  miles  of  that  have  been  built? — A.  We  built  23  miles  of  it  and 
located  120.  Before  that  I  was  resident  engineer  in  the  States;  I  had  22  miles  of 
road  there  and  I  was  resident  engineer  there  in  charge  of  all  the  construction  work. 

Q.  Tour  experience  has  been  very  extensive? — ^A.  I  was  one  season  also  on  the 
Baie  de  Ghaleurs  railway  where  we  were  doing  heavy  work.  I  was  on  the  Gatineau 
Valley  railway. 

Q.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  there  is  nodoubt  as  to  your  qualifications  to  estimate 
the  quantity  of  work  there  is  in  the  bridges  over  the  Ijachine  canal  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  Mr.  Gae^rain  to  the  commission  and  obtain  plans  from  the 
commissioners  on  which  you  made  your  estimate? — A.  Yes;  when  I  was  asked  to  act 
in  that  matter  of  investigating  the  case  of  the  bridge  I  went  with  Mr.  Cas^rain  before 
the  commissioners  and  before  goin^  there  I  insisted  to  Mr.  Casgrain  that  I  would 
certainly  require  all  the  data  that  the  engineers  must  have  had  l^fore  building  the 
bridges  in  order  to  make  as  estimate  of  the  work,  and  I  prepared  a  list  of  plans  and 
books  which  we  would  require  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  oui'selves. 
Amongst  those  were  the  preliminary  plans,  the  detail  plans  of  the  cribwork  put 
down  and  the  foundations  of  the  piers,  of  the  abutments  and  also  the  field  notes  of 
the  engineers  who  made  the  preliminary  work  necessary  to  preparing  the  plans. 
When  we  appeared  before  the  commission  we  asked  for  the  plans  and  also  this  data 
and  the  commission  at  the  time  was  only  commencing  its  work.  We  were  answered 
that  there  were  no  plans  before  the  commission.  It  was  only  later  on  that  we 
were  given  access  to  the  plan  and  we  were  told  that  it  was  the  only  plan  before  the 
commission.    That  was  about  six  weeks  after  they  began  sitting. 

By  Sir  Charles  Mbbert  Tupper : 

Q.  Who  told  you  that? — A.  Well,  I  cannot  remember  very  well,  some  of  the 
commissioners. 

Q,  You  are  sure  it  was  one  of  the  commissioners? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  which  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Douglas  or  Mr.  Macleod, 
and  then  I  had  a  talk  with  a  draughtsman  of  the  department. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  asked  him  if  there  were 
any  detail  plans  of  the  work,  and  I  was  told  that  there  were  not,  that  the  only  plan 
was  this  plan  of  which  exhibit  No.  1  is  a  copy. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Is  this  plan  now  produced  the  plan  the  commissioners  showed  you  ? — A.  This 
is  a  copy  of  that  one.    This  is  a  blue  print,  like  a  photograph  of  that  plan. 

Q.  Well,  then  ? — ^A.  I  was  told  then  by  this  draughtsman  that  that  plan  had 
been  made  from  the  measurements  taken  after  the  work  had  been  completed. 

Q.  You  were  told  then  by  this  draughtsman  of  the  department  tnat  this  blue 
print  had  been  made  from  the  measurements  actually  taken  from  the  work  after  it 
was  completed  ? — ^A.  After  it  was  completed. 

Q.  And  that  was  put  into  your  hands  to  investigate  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  the  oommissionere  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  which  commissioner  told  you  that  is  the  only  plan  they  had, 
bat  one  of  them  did? — ^A.  One  or  two  of  them  did. 

Q.  Did  you  also  so  upon  the  actual  ground  where  the  bridges  were  built  and 
inspect  the  bridges  themselves  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  been  over  the  ground,  but  the 
whole  work  was  completed  at  the  time. 
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Q.  Did  70a  make  in  oonjonctioD  with  Mr.  Gasgrain  that  oopj  of  the  blue  plan 
whioh  we  have  by  us  ? — A.  Well,  that  copy  was  made  in  his  office.  We  made  a 
copy,  an  exact  copy  of  that  plan  which  was  in  the  department.  That  is  No.  1. 
We  took  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  Is  that  sketch  which  Mr.  Gasgrain  produces,  hung  up  there,  an  exact  copy 
of  the  plan  which  the  commissioners  gave  you  ? — A.  I  compared  the  two  and  I  find 
it  is  an  exact  copy. 

Mr.  Hagoabt. — ^This  is  a  plan  I  have  never  seen. 

Mr.  Daves. — It  was  produced  by  your  department  along  with  these  papers  here. 

By  Mr.  Davits : 

Q.  Mi\  Roy,  the  solicitor  general,  was  very  particular  in  asking  questions  about 
the  centre  pier  of  the  Grand  ^unk  bridge.  He  seems  to  imagine  that  your  plan  is 
incorrect  in  that  particular.  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly  what  does  that  plan 
show  the  depth  of  that  pier  to  be — the  centre  pier  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
bridge? — A.  This  plan  shows  the  pivot  pier  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  not  to  have 
been  disturbed  at  all.    It  just  goes  down  to  the  old  level  of  the  14-foot  canal. 

Q.  For  a  14-foot  navigation,  the  basis  or  bottom  of  that  has  never  been  dis- 
turbed 80  far  as  the  plan  shows  ? — A.  So  far  as  the  plan  shows. 

Q.  Therefore,  if  it  is  proved  afterwards  that  that  was  built  down  to  a  depth  of 
26  feet,  the  same  as  the  centre  pier  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge,  it  would  show 
that  thatplan  was  incorrect  in  that  particular  respect? — A.  It  would ;  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  depth  of  the  four  abutments  of  the  bridge  is? 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  but  questions  have  been  asked  which  have  left  doubts? 
— A.  The  north  abutments  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge  are  25  feet  in  depth. 

Q.  The  other  abutments  are  the  same  ? — A.  The  south  abutment  is  the  same. 
The  G.T.R.  abutments  are  also  the  same.     (After  measuring)  No,  not  quite. 

Q.  What  are  the  depths  of  the  G.T.R.  abutments  ?— A.  I  find  that  they  are  ex- 
actly the  same,  24  feet  something. 

By  Mr,  Saggart: 

Q.  How  is  the  point  arrived  at  from  which  you  measure? — A.  I  simply  measure 
from  the  figures  indicated  on  the  plan  made  by  the  government  engineer  after  the 
work  was  completed. 

Q.  What  point  is  that? — A.  It  is  from  the  foundation  to  the  bridge  seat. 

Q.  Is  it  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  bottom ;  where  is  the  point  you  are 
measuring  from  ? — A.  I  am  measuring  from  the  foundation. 

Q.  Of  where  ? — A.  From  the  first  course  to  the  bridge  seat. 

By  Mr,  GKhson : 

Q.  How  much  is  that  ? — A.  Nearly  25  feet. 

Q.  From  the  bridge  seat  to  the  top  of  the  coping  ? — A.  To  the  top  of  the  ballast 
wall  it  is  32  feet  4  inches. 

Q.  That  is  7  feet  from  the  bridge  seat  to  the  top  of  the  ballast  wall  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Saggart: 

Q.  There  is  surely  something  on  the  plan  that  would  indicate  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  canal.  Where  is  the  point  on  the  plan  from  which  the  depth  is  measured?— 
A.  I  do  not  see  any  data  on  this  plan ;  there  are  only  figures.  It  was  to  ascertain 
these  points  that  I  wanted  to  get  the  level  books  and  the  field  books,  because  we 
must  assume  these  figures  to  get  at  any  result.  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  field  books 
in  order  to  get  any  definite  result. 

By  Mr.  JDavies : 

Q.  Not  having  the  field  books  in  your  possession  you  had  to  assume  this  data  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  estimated  26  feet  for  the  abutment? — A.  That  provided  for  22-foot 
navigation. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  depth  of  the  four  abutments  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  depth  al80  of  the  oentre  pier  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge  7 — A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Now,  take  the  cribwork  east  and  west,  which  is  coloured  pink  on  the  plan. 
What  about  that? — A.  That  has  been  built  to  provide  for  the  deepening  of  the  canal. 
The  new  cribwork  is  built  to  the  depth  of  the  canal  deepened;  that  is,  22  feet  navi- 
gation. 

Q.  So  that  the  foundation  of  the  abutments  and  the  centre  pier  would  be  four 
feet  balow  that  ? — A.  About  that 

Q.  Somewhere  about  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  old  abutments  and  the  cribwork  east  and  west  of  the  old  abutments  on 
which  the  old  bridges  rested  have  been  removed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  have  made  an  estimate  both  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  that 
work  and  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  new  work  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  NoWj  with  regard  to  the  cribwork  in  the  centre  of  the  canal,  is  that  there 
still? — A,  Yes;  it  remains. 

Q.  Just  as  it  was  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Point  out  generally  to  the  committee  the  work  which  has  been  removed 
and  llie  work  which  remains,  so  that  we  may  have  an  intelligent  idea  before  going 
on  with  the  estimate? — A.  The  north  cribwork  has  been  removed  entirely,  the 
south  cribwork  has  also  been  removed  entirely. 

Q.  They  are  called  in  the  evidence  "  abutment  piera  "  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  piers  on  which  the  old  bridges  rested  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  having  been  removed  ? — A.  Both  having  been  removed. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  centre  part  which  is  marked  pink.  The  western  portion  of 
the  cribwork  where  the  centre  pier  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge  is  now  built  was 
removed  ? — ^A.  It  has  been  removed  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  on  the  plan. 

Q.  And  the  rest  between  that  and  the  eastern  end  remains  as  it  was  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  eastern  part,  that  embraced  within  the  dotted  lines,  of  the  pink  part, 
has  been  removed  and  new  cnbwork  put  in  its  place ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  bridges  now  extend  across  the  canal,  and  rest,  first,  upon  the 
centre  pier,  with  the  en(£  on  the  abutments  ? — A.  Yes ;  on  the  abutments. 

Q.  But  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  bridge  remains  as  it  was? — A.  Except  two 
courses  of  masonry  on  top. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  How  many  feet  are  there  in  those  two  courses  ? — A.  I  think  about  2 J  for 
those  two  courses. 

By  Mr.  GHhson  : 

Q.  The  two  courses  were  removed  and  new  ones  built  to  bring  up  the  pivot  pier 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  to  the  proper  level  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haooabt. — It  was  not  to  bring  it  up.  The  masonry  was  bad  and  other 
masonry  was  put  in  its  place. 

By  Mr.  CHhson : 

Q.  If  the  levels  on  the  top  of  the  pier  had  not  been  the  proper  height  to  receive 
the  superstructure,  another  coping  would  have  to  be  put  in  its  place  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  first  estimate  relates  to  the  quantity  of  ice  removed.  Will  you  state 
how  vou  reached  the  quantity? — ^A.  Well,  we  reached  these  quantities  after  getting 
this  blue  plan.  We  also  found  an  estimate  that  was  entitled  Schreiber's  estimate, 
and  on  this  were  the  quantities  of  work  done  on  the  bridges. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 
Q.  Done  or  to  be  done  ? — A.  Well,  it  did  not  say.    There  were  only  two  words 
written  on  the  top,  ''Schreiber*s  estimate."    That  was  the  onl^  title  on  the  paper,  and 
these  quantities  I  found  to  be  correct  in  comparing  with  this  plan. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  When  you  tested  the  quantities  on  the  plan,  you  found  them  to  be  correct 
with  the  paper  ? — ^A.  They  agreed  veiy,  very  closely.    So  that  as  far  as  the  ice  re- 
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moved,  we  had  no  data  on  the  plan  to  calculate  that,  so  that  of  course  knowing  the  size 
of  these  cribs,  we  assumed  the  depth  of  the  ice  to  be  four  feet,  which  was  a  liberal 
estimate,  and  by  calculating  this  area  occupied  by  the  different  cribs  and  the  work 
to  be  done,  we  found  these  quantities  about  correct. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  How  did  you  take  out  the  quantities  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  we 
took  the  whole  width  of  the  canal  at  the  east  end  right  up  to  the  west  end. 

Q.  Give  us  the  way  yoa  calculated  it,  from  where  to  where,  the  breadth  and  the 
length,  and  we  will  know  whether  your  figures  are  correct  or  not? — ^A.  Well,  that 
would  give  about  700  feet  long. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  Mr.  Haggart  asked  you  to  describe  from  what  point,  or  is  it  the  whole  length 
of  the  canal  as  shown  on  the  plan  ? — A.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  these  figures 
cover  the  whole  thing,  but  I  am  only  speaking  from  memoi'T. 

Q.  Your  figures  are  127,675  square  feet,  four  feet  thick,  which  left  510,700 
cubic  feet,  or  18,915  cubic  yards  ? — A.  Yes.  I  made  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  ice 
which  must  have  been  removed,  and  these  are  the  figures  which  I  obtained.  I  can- 
not tell  exactly  on  the  plan  how  I  obtained  them. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  putting  in  these  piers,  don't  you  think  that  the  ice 
ought  to  be  removed  above  and  below  as  far  as  the  plan  shows?  What  is  the  length 
of  that,  that  is  the  water  shown  blue  on  the  plan?  You  would  have  to  remove  that 
to  get  working  at  the  piers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  see  what  the  length  is  ? — ^A.  42  inches  on  the  scale. 

Q.  And  76  feet  to  the  inch  ?— A.  Yes;  that  is  672  feet. 

Q.  And  how  wide  ?— A.  12  inches,  that  is  192  feet. 

Mr.  Haggart. — It  is  200  feet  wide.    He  is  near  enouj^h. 

Mr.  Gibson. — ^He  makes  it  18,915  and  you  make  it  19,000. 

Mr.  Hagoaet. — Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davits  : 

Q.  You  say  that  is  allowing  for  ice  where  all  the  works  are  ? — ^A.  Yes,  the 
central  pier  occupied  a  great  deal  of  space. 
^H^  Q.  in  your  calculation  you  make  no  deduction  for  the  works  at  all  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  give  the  quantities  yourself  ?— A.  127,675  square  feet ;  four  feet  thick 
would  give  510,700  cubic  feet,  which  is  equal  to  18,915  cubic  yards. 

Q.  And  you  allowed  for  that  60  cents  a  yard  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  moneyed  out  how  much? — A.  $9,450. 

Q.  Do  you  thiuK  these  quantities  are  fair  or  excessive  ? — ^A.  These  quantities 
are  certainly  very  large. 

By  Mr.  Ouimet : 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  they  had  to  take  out  the  ice  twice  ? — ^A.  No.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  JDaviea: 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  60  cents,  what  is  your  evidence  as  to  that  being  a  fair 
estimate  or  otherwise  ? — A.  Well,  I  consider  it  is  a  very  large  price.  I  know  1 
would  like  to  have  a  contract  at  that  price,  and  I  think  I  would  make  a  handsome 
fat  living.    I  would  give  up  engineering. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  Mr.  Schreiber's  estimate.  What  were  his  figures  ? — ^A.  I 
believe  they  were  exactly  the  same  or  very  nearly. 

Q.  What  was  the  price? — A.  Well,  I  have  not  got  the  price. 

Q.  Was  not  a  price  attached  to  it  ? — A.  Yes,  there  was  a  price  attached,  but  the 
price,  was  away  above  that. 
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By  Mr.  Davies : 


Q.  Mr.  Schreiber  allowed  a  large  price  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  if  I  remember  well, 
Mr.  Schreiber  allowed  a  dollar  a  yard  or  76  cents  a  yard.  I  don't  know  that  it  was 
hie  estimate.    I  only  saw  his  name. 

By  Mr.  Gibson: 

Q.  Yon  think  with  your  knowledge  as  an  engineer  that  the  work  could  have 
been  done  at  a  profit  at  50  cents  a  cubic  yard? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  is  your  opinion  ?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Ouimet  : 

Q.  Where  did  they  have  to  remove  it  ? — I  don't  know,  but  they  would  not  have 
to  take  it  very  far. 

Q.  How  do  you  know? — ^A.  I  don't  see  why  this  ice  could  not  have  been  left  on 
the  canal  further  down. 

Q.  Left  on  the  bank  of  the  canal  ? — A.  Down  below  or  on  top  of  the  canal.  It 
does  not  matter. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  was  crowded  with  materials  and  men,  and  teamsters 
had  to  travel  round,  and  the  whole  of  that  bank  had  to  be  left  ? — ^A.  Yes,  but  it  was 
not  crowded  very  far  down  or  very  far  up. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  where  they  took  that  ice  away  to  ? — ^A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Would  it  make  a  difference  taking  it  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  away  ? — A. 
That  would  make  a  difference. 

By  Mr.  Boggart: 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  taken  out,  lifted  up  and  carried  200  feet  for  60 
cents  a  yard  ?— A.  Yes,  I  do,  and  less  than  that. 

By  Mr.  Davits: 

Q.  How  much  less  than  that  do  you  think  it  could  be  done  ? — A.  I  consider 
that  would  leave  a  large  profit  for  a  man.  Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly  how 
much  it  might  cost,  but  I  have  handled  material  far  harder  to  handle  than  that  for 
less  money. 

Q,  Profitably?— A.  Yes. 

The  committee  then  adjourned. 
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CoMHiTm  Boom,  No.  49, 
Honss  OF  Commons,  31st  May,  1894. 

Committee  met. 

Mb.  JOSEPH  E.  EOY,  recaUed  and  further  examined : 
By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  After  hearing  yonr|evidence  read,  leaving  the  ice  for  a  moment,  tell  the  com- 
mittee what  your  estimates  were  for  the  quantity  of  cribwork  I'emoved  ? — ^A.  I 
found  that  the  quantities  of  cribwork  removed  were  8,529  yards. 

Q.  These  are  totals  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  that  up  ?  How  much  in  each  ? — A.  In  the  side  crib, 
north  pier,  removed  3,886  cubic  yards;  in  the  south  crib  there  were  3,473  cubic 
yards,  and  in  the  centre  crib,  on  the  upper  end,  that  small  piece  that  was  removed 
contained  585  cubic  yards,  and  the  lower  end,  removed  585,  making  a  total  of  8,529 
oubio  yards. 

Q.  What  rate  did  you  allow  for  that  removal? — A.  $1.25  per  yard. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  reasonableness  of  tnat  ? — A.  I  consider 
that  the  price  is  ample  and  would  allow  a  good  profit  to  a  contraotot. 

Q.  Moneyed  out  that  amounts  to  ?— A.  $10,661.25. 

Q.  The  reason  I  ask  you  about  the  estimate  is  this:  In  this  matter  you  are 
below  the  estimate  of  the  commissioners  from  the  railway  depai*tment.  They  esti- 
mate that  as  the  contractors'  prices  were  $1.50  for  removing  the  cribwork,  a  fair 
estimate  of  what  it  should  have  cost  the  government  would  m  $2,  so  that  you  are 
above  that.  You  think  $1.25  would  be  fair? — A.  Would  be  a  very  fair  price  for 
removing  that  cribwork. 

Q.  Coming  to  the  masonry,  what  quantities  of  masonry  were  removed? — A. 
There  were  in  the  two  seat  piers  of  the  Grand  Trank  Bailway  bridge  610  yards ; 
at  the  top  of  the  centre  pier  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  48  cubic  yards,  and  the 
two  abutments  377  cubic  yards,  making  a  total  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  bridge 
of  935  cubic  yards.  In  the  Wellington  bridge  there  were  516  cubic  yards,  in  the 
north  abutment  336  cubic  yards,  and  the  south  abutment  340  cubic  yards,  making  a 
total  for  the  Wellington  bridge  1,192  cubic  yards.  This  added  to  the  masonry 
removed  in  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  bridge  gives  2,127  cubic  yards. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  you  allowed  ? — ^A.  I  estimated  it  at  $1.50  per  cubic  yard, 
making  a  total  of  $3,190.50. 

Q.  As  to  the  i-ate  you  allowed  per  cubic  yard,  what  have  you  got  to  say  about 
it  being  fair  ? — ^A.  I  consider  that  it  could  easily  be  done  at  a  reasonable  profit  for 
a  contractor. 

Q.  Then  the  next  thing  was  the  earth  excavation.  Give  that,  please? — A.  The 
earth  excavation  consisted  under  the  pivot  pier  for  the  Wellington  bridge.  That 
excavation  contained  1,161  cubic  yards,  and  tor  the  cribwork  above  the  bridge  2,606 
cubic  yards ;  for  the  two  abutments,  3,086  yards,  making  a  total  for  the  Wellington 
bridge  of  6,752  cubic  yards.  In  the  two  abutments  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway 
bridge,  the  excavation  for  foundation  contained  2,608  oubio  yards,  for  the  cribwork 
below  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  bridge,  360  cubic  yards,  making  a  total  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  Bailway  bridge  of  2,968  cubic  yards.  This  amount  added  to  the 
excavation  for  the  Wellington  bridge  gives  9,720  cubic  yards.  This  work  I  estimated 
at  75  cents  a  cubic  yai-d,  making  a  total  of  $7,290. 

Q.  Well,  from  your  experience  as  an  engineer,  are  you  able  to  state  whether 
that  is  a  fair  allowance  so  that  there  would  be  a  living  profit  in  it  for  a  contractor  ? 
—A.  I  consider  it  is  a  very  good  price,  allowing  a  liberal  profit  for  the  contractor, 

Q.  Well,  the  next  item  was  masonry,  will  you  tell  us A.  ffhere  was  stone 

filling  in  piers  3,700  cubic  yards. 
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Q.  That  is  the  stoDO  filling  ? — ^Tes.  That  I  estimated  at  $2  a  jai*d,  making 
$'7,400  for  the  whole  amount. 

Q.  I  don't  see  any  similar  item  in  the  commissioners'  report  about  it  ? 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  How  much  for  stone  filling?— A.  3,700  cubic  yards. 

Q.  That  is  one  bridge.  Look  at  the  other.  Is  that  for  the  two  bridges  ? — ^A. 
That  is  for  the  whole  thing. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  This  is  both  piers  ? — A.  Yes. 

By.  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Just  give  the  sizes  of  this  in  the  two  places  so  we  can  see  whether  ypu  are 
correct  or  not.    You  have  ffot  this  from  the  commission — the  exact  quantities.   You 
did  not  calculate  foryourself .     It  is  already  given  whole  ? 
litClMr.  Davies— What  is  that  ? 

^l?  Mr.  Haooabt — He  took    the  figures    fi*om  the  commission.      There   is   an 
extraordinary  accuracy. 

Witness — I  was  unable  to  check  whether  these  quantities  of  stone  filling  were 
correct.  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  exactly  the  quantities  of  stone  filling  that 
went  in.    I  took  it  for  granted  that  these  quantities  were  correct. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : . 

Q.  There  was  filling  in  after  the  first  of  May,  of  which,  of  course,  you  had  no 
knowledge  ? 

By  Mr. Davies: 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  estimate  there  are  3,700  cubic  yards  as  a  fair  quantity,  in 
your  judgment,  and  |2  per  cubic  yard  is  a  fair  allowance? — A.  3,700  cubic  yaids  is 
not  sufficient  for  filling  these  two  cribs,  but,  as  Mr.  Haggart  says,  there  was  some 
work  done  since  then.  I  believe  there  is  some  more  to  be  done  yet,  but  then  these 
prices  I  consider  very  liberal. 

Q.  The  price  you  say  is  liberal.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  3,700  quantity  ? — 
A.  I  only  took  those  figures  from  the  estimate  that  we  had  before  us  at  the  com- 
mission. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 
Q.  And  applied  the  prices  to  it  ? — A.  And  applied  the  prices  to  it. 
By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  the  estimate  was  made  ? — A.  It  was  called  Schrie- 
ber's  estimate. 

Q.  Would  the  plan  enable  you  to  say  the  quantity  required  to  fill  up  that  crib- 
work  now  ? — A.  Approximately  it  could  be  calculated. 

Q.  Was  a  portion  of  the  cribwork  there  before?  Would  there  not  be  the  old 
filling  there  ? — A.  The  cribwork  that  was  removed  contained  a  lar^e  quantity  of 
stone  so  that  the  stone  out  of  the  old  cribs  could  have  been  put  into  uiq  new  one  at 
a  small  cost. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  all  those  facts  in  making  your  allowance  of  prices  ? — ^A.  I 
did ;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  $2  is  what  ? — A.  A  very  large  price. 

Q.  That  moneys  out  $7,400? 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  You  did  not  take  out  these  quantities  yourself.  You  took  the  evidence 
given  before  the  commission  as  to  the  quantities  ? — ^A.  But  all  the  quantities  that  I 
could  check  I  did  according  to  the  plan. 
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Q.  Which  of  them  did  you  check  now,  because  all  the  evidence  you  have  given 
up  to  the  present  moment  corresponds  accurately  and  to  a  foot  with  the  evidence 
given  before  the  commission.  Did  you  not  take  now  the  evidence  before  the  com* 
mission  without  even  calculating  or  checking  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  checked  with 
Mr.  Casgrain  all  the  quantities  that  could  be  checked. 

Q.  Which  of  them  did  you  check? — ^A.  The  ice,  the  cribwork  removed,  the 
earth  excavation,  the  masonry  built  and  the  masonry  removed. 

Q.  The  cribwork  ? — A.  The  cribwork  as  far  as  I  could,  but  it  was  pretty  hard 
to  check  the  quantities  of  timber  that  went  into  the  cribwork  without  having  the 
detail  plan  of  it. 

By  Mr,  Bavies  : 

Q.  Have  vou  finished  stating  the  dimensions,  all  you  have  checked  ?— A.  These 
are  all,  virtually. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  the  cribwork,  have  you  not  the  quantities,  the 
length,  depth  and  all  that,  that  would  give  larger  quantities  of  stone  nlling  than  you 
gave?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  must  have  taken  the  figures  from  the  commission,  because  you 
gave  the  actual  quantities  that  were  put  in  ? — A.  I  told  you  the  stone  filling  I  was 
not  able  to  check  over,  but  the  other  quantities  I  checkea. 

ByMr.Ourran: 

Q.  How  did  you  check  the  ice,  for  instance  ? 

Mb.  Hagoakt. — He  took  the  length  and  breadth  and  made  the  calculation. 
Witness. — For  the  ice  I  took  the  quantities  as  bein^  the  whole  length  of  700 
feet  and  taking  out  of  it  the  space  occupied  by  the  cribwo^s  that  were  built  already. 

By  Mr  JDavies  : 

Q.  Now,  we  will  go  on.  Did  you  give  the  masonry — ^you  were  about  to  give  us, 
I  think,  your  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  masonry  and  the  prices  you  allowed  to 
them? — A.  In  the  Wellington  bridge  the  central  pier  contained  1,560  cubic  yards, 
the  south  abutment  804  cubic  yards,  the  north  abutment  807  cubic  yards,  the  two 
ballast  walls  200  cubic  yards,  making  a  total  for  the  Wellington  bridge  of  3.371  cubic 
yards.  In  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  the  north  abutment  contained  415  cuoic  yards, 
the  south  abutment  441  cubic  yarns,  the  two  ballast  walls  91  cubic  y&^ds,  and  two 
new  courses  in  pivot  52  cubic  yards,  making  the  total  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailwav 
bridge  999  cubic  yards.  This  quantity  added  to  the  3,371  cubic  yards  of  the  Wel- 
lington bridge  gives  a  total  of  ^370  cubic  yards. 

Q.  Of  masonry? — ^A.  Of  masonry.  - 

Q.  In  both  bridges  ? — A.  In  both  bridges,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  You  forgot  the  parapets  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge.  How  many  feet  ? 
You  have  given  the  total  of  the  whole  of  that  right  and  you  have  left  out  one  of  the 
items?— A.  The  parapet  walls  of  the 

Q.  Wellington  street  bridge.  How  did  you  get  those  totals.  They  won't  add 
up  in  the  figures  that  vou  gave.    You  have  left  out  an  item? 

Mr.  Davim. — I  clon't  think  so,  Mr.  Haggart,  I  added  them  up. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  There  were  parapets  on  the  Wellington-street  bridge.  You  don't  know  how 
many  feet  or  yards  would  be  in  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  able  to  get  at  that, 
having  no  plan  to  calculate  it  from. 

Q.  You  have  left  that  out  of  your  calculation? — ^A.  I  find  the  parapet  walls 
are  left  out. 
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By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  Now,  this  is  a  very  important  item.  Just  state  what  rate  per  cubic 
yard  you  allowed  for  that  work  ? — A.  $17. 

Q.  At  $17,  that  would  money  out  how  much  ?— A.  $74,290. 

Q.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  items  in  the  whole  thing.  I  want  to  ask  you  with 
reference  to  the  allowance.  The  quantity  does  not  appear  to  be  much  in  dispute. 
With  reference  to  the  allowance  per  cubic  yard,  what  have  you  to  say  about  $17  ? 
—A.  I  consider  it  a  very  large  price  for  the  work  because  the  quantities  were 
largo. 

Q.  flow  much  above  the  net  cofit  would  you  consider  $17  to  be  ? — A.  I  consider 
that  that  work  could  be  done  for  $13  a  yard  by  a  contractor  very  easily. 

Q.  And  you  allowed  $17  ? — A.  Yes,  $17.  I  have  built  masonry  myself  for  $12 
a  yard  that  was  harder,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  more  facework.  Therefore,  the 
masonry  was  far  more  expensive  to  build  than  this  work. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff  : 

Q.  Under  more  favourable  circumstances  than  this  was  ? — A.  The  circumstances 
were  far  more  difficult  than  this  one. 

Q.  What  were  these  more  difficult  circumstances? — A.  It  was  built  in  winter 
also,  and  there  were  three  piers,  built  in  cofferdams,  and  the  material  had  to  be 
taken  from  the  shore  to  the  side  of  the  pier  at  great  disadvantage. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  How  many  miles  did  you  have  to  take  the  material  ? — A.  Well,  it  depended 
on  what  the  material  was. 

Q.  In  this  bridge  that  you  say  you  built  for  $12  ? — A.  The  stone  had  to  be 
carted  about  9  miles. 

Bp  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  There  was  no  railway  around  ? — A.  The  railway  was  not  built. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  a  railway  built,  would  you  have  preferred  to  team  it  across 
by  carts  or  on  the  railway  ?— A.  By  the  railway. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  this  stone  for  the  Wellington  street  bridge  was 
brought  in  by  rail  or  carts  ? — A.  I  understand  it  came  by  railway,  but  I  could  not 
tell  it  as  a  fact. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  an  engineer,  would  you  have  brought  them  in  by  rail 
or  waggon  the  distance  of  22  miles  as  in  the  case  of  this  stone  ? — A.  By  freight  on 
the  cars. 

Q.  You  prefer  the  cars  if  there  was  a  siding  into  the  quarry  and  at  the  side  of 
the  work  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  would  not  team  them  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  a  man  who  did  team  them  in  preference  to  cairying 
them  by  rail,  supposing  you  were  asked  your  idea  as  an  engineer  ? — A.  I  would  say 
it  was  a  great  mistake. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  If  you  had  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  the  stone,  would  you  care  whether 
the  contractor  teamed  it  to  the  bridge  or  drew  it  by  the  railway  ? — A»  If  I  gave  a 
contract  to  a  man  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  I  would  not  care  what  way  he  would  do  it. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  If  you  were  paying  employees  by  the  day  you  might  care  then. 
Ml'.  Haggart. — ^The  stone  was  contracted  for  to  be  delivered  on  the  work. 
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By  Mr,  Moncrieff  : 

Q.  In  reference  to  this  $12  contract,  where  was  this  ? — A.  At  Rigaud. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  that  price  of  $12  included  the  cost  of  the  coflfer- 
dam  or  waci  that  just  the  stone  work,  the  price  of  the  stone  and  the  building  of  tho 
pier  ? — ^A.  It  included  all  construction  work.  The  contractors,  of  course,  were  paid 
for  excavating  the  foundations  for  the  foundations. 

Q.  And  the  coflferdam  too  ? — A.  The  cofferdam.  We  agreed  to  pay  them  just 
for  the  timber  that  they  used,  but  we  did  not  pay  them  anything  for  putting  them 
in,  but  according  to  the  price  for  the  contract  they  were  supposed  to  furnish  all  the 
material ;  and  the  timber  for  the  cofferdam.  After  the  work  was  completed  it  was 
very  well  done  and  satisfactory,  and  I  agreed  to  allow  them  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  the  stone  work  yourself  at  all.  It  was  done  by  some  contrac- 
tors ? — A.  By  contractors ;  yes. 

By  Mr,  Oibson : 

Q.  You  were  engineer  of  the  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  done  under  your  supervision  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  masonry  was  let  at  $12  a  yai*d  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  excavation  a  separate  price  ? — ^A.  A  separate  price. 

Q.  The  contractor  paid  everything  putting  in  the  foundations  ? — A.  Yes ;  accord- 
ing to  the  contract  he  was  supposed  to  furnish  all  the  timber  required. 

Q.  You  did  not  supply  the  contractor  with  machinery? — A.  No;  nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  not  provide  him  with  derricks  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  boilers  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  hoisting  engines  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  horse  power  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  stone,  as  an  engineer,  from 
a  quarryman  or  having  stone  delivered  for  you? — A.  Well,  all  the  work  I  have  done 
is  always  by  contract.     Masonry  work  is  always  done  by  contract. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  work  of  your  own  under  your  own  supervision  ? — ^A.  Not 
bridge  work. 

Q.  So  you  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  practice,  then,  when  stone  is  being 
supplied  by  the  quarry  contractor  to  deliver  the  stone  ujion  the  job.  Is  that  not  the 
usual  practice?  If  a  man  contracts  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  stone  at  so  much 
a  yar(^  does  not  that  include  the  cost  of  delivery  ? — A.  That,  I  should  say,  depends 
entirely^on  the  contract.    Stone  could  be  bought  at  the  quarry  or  delivered. 

Q.  Supposing  you  were  contracting  for  stone,  you  would  certainly  require  to 
know  the  cost  of  the  stone  at  the  quany  and  at  your  works  ? — A.  Certainly. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Who  was  the  contractor  for  this  work  at  Rigaud  ? — ^A.  Hendershott  & 
Bracken. 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  piers  below  the  high  water  mark — the  average 
depth  ? — A.  The  foundation  or  bottom  or  rather  the  depth  of  water  at  low  water 
was  9  feet,  and  at  high  water  it  must  have  been  about  20  feet. 

Q.  Was  that  the  average  or  were  all  the  piers  the  same  ? — A.  Oh,  no ;  there 
were  only  two  piers  in  deep  water. 

Q.  What  class  of  masonry  ? — A.  First  class  masonry. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  Ml'.  Roy, did  you  find  any  difficulty  from  that  plan  to  measure  up  that  pivot 
pier  of  the  Wellington  bridge  ?  I  know  it  is  39  feet  at  the  top  and  41  feet  2  inches 
at  the  base.  It  has  a  batter  of  half  an  inch  to  the  foot.  Would  you  find  any  diffi- 
culty,  as  an  engineer,  in  cubing  up  that  centre  pier  ? — No. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  any  difficulty  in  making  any  measurements? — ^A.  Most  of 
the  measurements  were  easy  enough  to  make.  In  questions  of  detail  sometimes 
it  was  rather  harder  to  get  at. 
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Q.  I  asked  you  tho  question  if  there  is  any  difficalty  in  measuring  the  centre 
pier,  the  pivot  pier  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge.  It  was  a  complete  piece  of 
work  which  was  a  cube,  41  feet  2  inches  at  the  base,  39  feet  at  the  top.  Would  you 
experience  any  difficulty  in  measuring  that  piece  of  work? — A.  No,  I  wouldn't. 

Q.  On  that  plan  there  is  a  section  shewing  the  breastwork  of  the  abutments  as 
built,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  measuring  that? — ^A.  No,  it  could  be 
measured  as  to  the  quantities  roughly,  of  course.  I  only  took  these  quantities  and 
the  moment  I  found  they  checked  approximately,  I  did  not  go  any  further.  I  asked 
for  some  detail  plans  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  go  into  details  and  measure 
accui*ately,  but  as  we  did  not  have  the  detail  plans,  I  had  to  just  take  this  plan  and 
arrive  at  the  quantities  roughly  with  Mr.  Casgrain. 

Q.  You  considered  the  measurements  you  took  certainly  accurate  enough 
as  though  you  had  taken  the  length  of  every  course  by  itself? — A.  No. 

Q.  Practically,  nearly  ?—^.  They  are  practically  near  enoagh. 

Q.  There  would  not  be  a  variation  of  25  yards? — A.  But  it  would  not  do  of 
course  that  you  should  measure  the  work  and  pay  an  estimate  on  such  quantities  as 
that. 

Q.  When  you  took  the  measurements  indicated  on  that  plan  and  cubed  them  up 
you  found  that  they  were  so  close  to  the  estimates  made  by  the  government  you 
were  satisfied  that  they  were  practically  correct  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  So  satisfied,  practically  took  the  goverament  figures  yourself? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Gibson : 

Q.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  pivot  pier  there  were  two  courses  removed  ? — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  In  place  of  that,  two  other  new  courses  were  put  in  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  measuring  that  pivot  pier  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  bridge  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  So  you  were  satisfied  from  the  measurements  vou  took  from  the  plan  and 
adding  them  together  so  as  to  give  the  masonry.-  When  they  corresponded  80 
closely  to  the  government  measurements  you  were  satisfied  that  the  quantities  were 
correct? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Davies: 

Q.  Now,  sir,  we  will  take  up  the  question  of  timber;  will  you  ffive  me  the 
quantities  of  timber  ? — A.  As  far  as  the.  timber  quantities  were  concerned  these  were 
checked  very,  very  roughly,  and  as  far  as  the  timber  is  concerned,  could  not  swear 
positively  that  these  quantities  are  correct,  because  it  is  impossible  to  check  exactly 
the  quantities  of  timber  in  the  crib  without  having  the  detail  plan  of  it,  and  because 
there  are  so  many  wavs  of  building  a  crib  that  it  is  very  hard  to  get  at  the  quantities 
unless  you  have  detail  plans  showing  the  mode  of  construction. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  how  you  get  at  the  figures  you  have  given  ?  Did  the 
plan  afford  you  any  guide  as  to  the  quantities  ? — A.  Yes ;  approximately. 

Q.  And  the  figures  you  arrived  at  are  approximately  correct,  though  they  may 
not  be  absolutely  correct  ? — ^A.  They  may  not  be  absolutely  correct,  but  I  should 
think  that  these  quantities  are  about  the  quantities  of  timber  that  went  into  these 
cribs. 

Q.  You  think  these  are  about  the  quantities  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Mils  {Bothwell)  : 

Q.  If  you  have  more  timber,  of  course,  you  will  have  less  stonework? — A.  If 
you  have  a  hundred  cross>pieces  in  the  crib,  the  timber  will  fill  up  so  that  the  stone 
pieces  will  be  less. 

By  Mr.  Gibson : 

Q.  Supposing  there  had  been  a  detailed  plan  of  the  cribs,  would  you  have  ex- 
perienced any  difficulty  in  estimating  the  timber  ? — A.  Not  in  the  least. 
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Q.  But  there  was  do  detailed  plan  ? — A.  Xo. 

Q.  Supposing  there  waa  a  large  quantity  of  timber  built  in,  there  must  be  a 
less  quantity  of  stone  ? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  There  must  be  either  less  stone  or  less  timber  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  There  would  not  be  both  ?— A.  No. 

By  Mr,  Davies: 

Q.  Well,  having  given  this  explanation,  will  you  give  the  figures  you  arrived  at 
with  reference  to  the  timber? — A.  I  haven't  got  the  figures  here.  But  they  must 
have  been  close  enough  when  I  did  not  note  anything  on  the  estimate. 

Q.  What  is  the  estimate  ? — A.  The  estimate  for  the  foundation  was :  pivot  pier, 
22  pieces,  42x12x12,  giving  1,008  cubic  feet;  the  square  timber  and  cribwork 
above  Wellington  street,  pidos  and  ends,  8,100  cubic  feet;  timber  in  centre  and  in- 
termediate partitions,  3,000  feet;  square  timber  and  crib  below  Grand  Trunt  Kail- 
way  bridge,  3,950  cubic  feet. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  You  are  going  from  the  Wellington  street  bridge  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way. Is  there  no  other  timber  went  into  the  Wellington  bridge  than  this? — A. 
Yes;  flat  timber  in  ties  and  partitions,  20,200  lineal  feet  and  4,260  lineal  feet. 

By  Mr  Davies  : 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — A.  In  the  Wellington  bridge,  and  also  in  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridge.    The  quantities  are  all  together,  giving  a  total  of  24,460  lineal  feet. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  You  did  not  take  them  out  separately.  You  gave  us  first  of  all  square  timber 
in  the  foundation.  Have  you  got  the  timber  in  the  ties  and  partitions  separately 
between  the  Wellington  bridge  and  the  other?  Let  us  have  both  of  them  in  detail  ? 
— A.  Wo  hav^  got  them  in  detail.     These  are  the  total  quantities. 

Q.  Then  you  have  got  the  plank  used  ? — A.  Three-inch  plank,  pivot  pier,  1,764 
square,  giving  5,292  feet,  board  measure. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  Then  you  gave  three  items?    Read  the  items? — A.  16,050  cubic  feet. 

Q.  For  which  you  allow  how  much  ? — A.  At  40  cents  a  foot. 

Q.  That  moneys  out  ?— A.  86,423.20. 

Q.  Then  the  next  quantity  ?— A.  24,460  lineal  feet. 

Q.  At  how  much  ? — A.  40  cents. 

Q.  That  moneys  out  ?— A.  $0,784. 

Q.  Then  the  third  item  ? — A.  5,282  feet  of  board  measure  at  $35  a  thousand 
comen  to  $185  and  22  cents. 

Q.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  prices  you  have  allowed  for  each  of  these  quanti- 
ties, what  have  you  got  to  say  about  their  libei-ality  or  otherwise  ? — A.  Well,  I  con- 
sider them  large  prices,  allowing  a  large  profit  to  a  contractor. 

Q.  You  consider  the  prices  largo  and  allowing  a  large  profit  to  the  contractor  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  the  contract  price  for  delivering  it  was  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  tell  the  committee  what  it  would  be  worth,  either  per  cubic 
ibot  or  board  measure  for  putting  it  into  the  crib,  because  the  timber  was  delivered 
by  contract  on  the  work?— A.  1  consider  that  these  prices  would  include  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  actual  value  of  doing  the  work  when  the  timber  is  delivered  ? 
What  would  it  be  worth  putting  it  in  ? — A.  Well,  it  all  depends  what  class  of  work 
you  are  doing. 

Q.  The  class  that  is  there.  You  have  the  cribwork  there  and  the  rest  of  the^ 
work.    As  you  are  making  an  estimate  you  should  know  what  the  work  is. 
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Mr.  Da  VIES. — ^You  mean  the  cost  of  the  actual  limber  as  distinguished  from  the 
cost  of  working  it  out.  • 

Mr.  Haqqart. — ^The  timber  was  delivered  by  contract  to  the  workmen.  I  want 
to  know  what  would  be  the  cost  of  putting  it  in. 

The  Witness. — I  should  say  that  $4  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  would  be  a 
very  liberal  price. 

By  Mr,  Gibson : 

Q.  That  would  leave  $36  per  1,000  for  the  timber  delivered;  you  allow  40 
cents,  do  you  not  ? — A.  Per  cubic  foot,  yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  $36  a  thousand  lor  the  timber? — A.  No,  not  quite. 
Mr.  Haqgart. — It  is  cubic  measure  he  is  talking  about. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  That  would  be  $33  ?— A.  $33.33  a  thousand,  board  measure. 

By  Mr,  Haggart: 

Q.  Then,  according  to  your  estimate,  there  were  488,000,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible  500,000  feet  in  the  work  ?--A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  your  calculation  is  that  when  the  timber  was  delivered  it  was  worth 
$2,000  to  put  it  into  the  work,  $4  per  1.000  ?— A.  Yes,  about  that. 

Q.  Two  thousand  dollars  for  putting  it  into  the  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davits  : 

Q.  Will  you  explain  that  again? — A.  I  said  that  for  the  timber  in  the  cribs  I 
considered  that  $4  per  1,000,  board  measure,  would  be  a  good  price.  Between  $4 
and  $5  w^ould  be  a  liberal  price. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  And  there  was  nearly  500,000  feet  ?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  You  made  me  some  estimates  of  what  might  fairly  be  charged  for  temporary 
works,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  these  works,  and  what  was  the  work  you  estimated  for  ? — A. 
Well,  I  understand  that  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  temporary  bridge  across  the 
canal  for  the  transportation  of  the  materials.    That  is  one  item  put  down  $2,000. 

Q.  For  the  temporary  bridge  to  transport  material? — A.  xes,  and  other  tem- 
porary works  $3,000,  and  contingencies  $7,000. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  other  temporary  works  you  spoke  of? — A.  Well,  they 
would  be  the  sheds  for  the  storing  of  tools  and  cement,  and  so  on. 

Q.  What  you  call  false  works  ? — ^A.  Well,  you  would  not  call  them  false  works, 
simply  temporary  works. 

Q.  You  put  down  $3,000  for  them.    For  contingencies,  how  much  ? — A.  $7,000. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  is  the  total  then  of  your  estimate  for  the  substructure, 
leaving  the  superstructure  out  for  the  moment? — A.  For  the  substructure  it 
amounts  to  $140,674. 

Q.  Does  that  $140,674,  which  you  estimate,  include  the  contractor's  profits,  too  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  contract  for  the  superstructure  would  be? — A.  Yes, 
according  to  the  commissioners'  report,  I  understand  the  price  was  $60,400. 

Q.  So  that  the  total  of  your  estimate  for  the  superstructure  and  the  substructure 
would  be  $201,074  ?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  That  is  for  the  superstructui  e,  the  bridge  simply,  the  contract  price  ? — A 
As  I  understand,  for  the  superstructure  in  place. 

Q.  You  have  no  calculation  for  generators,  for  the  electricity  in  moving  it  ? — 
A.  No. 
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Q.  Nor  moving  the  Grand  Trunk  switches  and  carts  and  everything  else  that 
way  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  for  the  cartage  ? — A.  Cartage  of  what  ? 

Q.  One  of  the  payments  out  of  this  account  is  cartage  over  the  bridge  in  the 
meantime  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  $600  ? — A,  No. 

Q.  There  is  no  calcuhition  for  pumping  works.  Is  that  included  ? — A.  For 
pumping  the  foundations? 

Q.  Yes? — A.  I  included  that  in  the  prices  for  masonry  and  excavationrt. 

Q.  You  have  made  no  calculations  supposing  that  the  water  came  in  once  or 
twice  from  the  river  below  and  had  to  be  unwatered  again  ? — A.  I  fixed  this  price 
for  excavations  and  foundations  so  that  it  covers  all  these  things.  If  it  were  plain 
excavating  and  not  providing  for  any  difficulty  at  all,  I  would  never  have  allowed 
75  cents  a  cubic  yard.  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  excavating  on  wet  ground  and 
all  that  at  50  cents  a  yaixi.  In  making  a  contract  for  a  bridge,  when  you  agree 
upon  a  price  for  taking  out  excavations,  the  contractor  has  to  fix  a  price  to  cover 
all  these  contingencies,  anything  that  might  happen  in  that  way,  that  is  a  flood  or 
pumping  the  water  as  often  is  the  case  in  excavatmg,  and  as  a  rule  in  contracts  these 
prices  cover  all  these  things 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  estimates  you  have  given  cover  all  thepe 
contingencies  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  it  were  not  for  these  contingencies  you  would  put  them  much  lower? 
— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff: 

Q.  How  often  did  you  allow  for  the  water  filling  up  from  the  river  over  the 
bank  of  the  canal?— A.  I  did  not  allow  specially  for  the  overflowing  of  the  water 
into  the  canal. 

Q.  That  was  not  an  element  in  3'our  considerations? — A.  I  considered  that  it 
was  an  excavation  that  had  to  be  done  at  a  certain  depth,  and  that  there  is  always  a 
little  water,  and  that  the  bottom  of  the  canal  might  be  springy  in  some  places,  and 
there  would  be  some  water  to  contend  with,  and  under  these  circumstances  I  allowed 
the  price  75  cents  as  being  a  fair  price  for  the  work. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Roy,  did  you  ever  calculate  a  contingency  where  the  water  would 
come  4,  5  and  6  feet  over  the  top  of  your  cofferdams  ?  In  any  work  would  you 
call  that  a  contingency? — A.  I  have  taken  out  excavations  very  often  in  a  long  river 
for  building  a  bridge,  and  mostly  all  the  work  that  was  done  under  me  was  by  con- 
tract. The  contractors  were  doing  it,  and  the  prices  fixed  always  covered  these 
difficulties.  I  have  often  seen  the  foundations  for  a  pier  being  filled  up  in  one  night 
by  the  water  of  the  river  rising.  The  next  day  the  contractor  would  have  to  go  to 
work  to  pump  the  water  out,  and  perpaps  take  out  a  large  portion  of  the  material 
that  he  had  excavated  already,  when  it  had  fallen  in  after  a  flood,  and  still  come  out 
all  right  on  his  contracts. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  In  a  coff'erdam  that  you  erected  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  pier  for 
a  bridge  in  the  river,  did  you  ever  in  your  life  see  water  raise  four  or  five  feet  above 
that  cofferdam  and  then  the  parties  having  to  wait  for  it  to  be  pumped  out,  and 
you  calculated  for  that  contingency  ? — A.  I  have  seen  water  rise  over  four  feet  on 
the  foundation. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  the  foundation.  Did  you  ever  make  a  calculation  for 
water  rising  three  or  four  feet  above  your  caisson  or  cofferdam — for  such  a  contin- 
gency which  might  happen  in  the  building  of  your  piers? — A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  If  that  occurred  on  the  Wellington  street  bridge,  that  was  a  contingency  yoti 
did  not  calculate  for  ? — A.  If  it  occurred. 
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Q.  Yes,  if  it  occurred,  that  is  a  contingency  you  did  not  calculate  for  ? — A.  If 
there  is  something  extraordinary  happening  on  the  Wellington  canal— 
Mr,  MoNoaiEFF. — ^The  minister's  question  is  surely  plain  enough. 
Mr,  Haqoart. — I  am  waiting  for  an  answer. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  If  that  occurred  in  the  building  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge  that  is  a  con- 
tingency you  have  not  allowed  for  in  your  calculation.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  ? — ^A.  I  did 
not  make  that  special  allowance  or  that  special  provision  for  the  water  backing  up 
or  for  it  placed  three  or  four  feet  above  the  cofferdam . 

Q.  Did  it  enter  into  your  calculation  that  this  work  had  to  be  done  in  40  days  ? 
— A.  Yes,  I  took  into  consideration  that  the  work  had  to  be  done  quickly. 

Q.  In  40  days  ? — A.  I  did  not  calculate  whether  it  was  50  days  or  40  days.  I 
calculated  that  the  work  had  to  be  done  at  a  bad  time  of  the  year,  and  had  to  be 
rushed  through. 

Q.  You  know  the  time  it  was  done  in.  Y'ou  heard  the  evidence  before  the  com- 
mission.   It  was  done  in  40  days? — A.  Between  40  and  50  days;  yes. 

Q.  Did  that  enter  into  your  calculation? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  What  allowance  did  you  make  on  account  of  that?  how  much  percentage? 
give  it  to  me  roughly? — ^A.  In  the  excavation  for  the  foundations  ? 

Q.  For  the  whole  work  ? — A.  For  the  whole  thing  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  estimated  that  at  about  20  per  cent,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  allowed  20  per  cent.  Has  that  been  done  all  the  time  during  the  day 
or  did  you  make  allowance  for  any  work  at  night  ? — A.  I  allowed  foi*  everything. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  I  notice  in  your  estimate  here  at  the  end  of  it  that  you  allowed  for  a  tem- 
porary bridge  $2,000,  and  for  temporary  works  $3,000,  and  for  contingencies  $7,000, 
or  $12,000  in  all  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  yard 
4,000  yards  of  masonry  building  under  the  circumstances  of  which  the  minister 
speaks  ? 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  That  is  the  contingencies  of  the  bridge.  Is  that  the  contingencies  on  the 
whole  work? — A.  For  the  whole;  yes,  there  are  few  items  that  would  not  have 
been  taken  into  consideration  in  this  estimate. 

Q.  Then  your  calculation  is  that  the  bridge  and  false  work  and  everything  else 
connected  with  it  was  only  $5,000?— A.  No,  I  say  I  allowed  $2,000  for  a  temporary 
bridge.  I  allow  $3,000  for  other  temporary  works.  I  calculated  sheds  and  a  shelter 
for  Cement,  and  other  things  that  had  to  be  provided  for,  also  timbers  and  founda- 
tions. These  contingencies  include  all  these  things,  and  for  work  not  provided  for 
in  the  estimate. 

Q.  Then  the  $7,000  is  for  contingencies  on  the  whole  of  the  work  ? — A.  X)n  the 
whole  of  the  work,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Gibson: 

Q.  You  considered  that  when  you  were  making  up  this  estimate  in  calculating 
your  masonry  at  $17  a  yard,  earth  excavation  at  75  cents  and  removing  ice  at  50 
cents,  etc.    All  these  prices  represented  a  large  profit  to  the  contractors  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  allowed  for  all  these  things  you  then  considered  that  $2,000,  for  a 
contractor  who  knew  his  business,  would  cover  the  whole  of  the  necessary  work  for 
the  temporary  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  still  of  that  opinion  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  then,  you  allowed  $3,000  for  sheds?— A.  For  sheds. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  sheds  were  really  required  for  a  work  of  that 
kind  ? — A.  Well,  you  require  a  shelter  for  cement, 

Q.  How  large  would  that  require  to  be?— A.  It  would  not  take  a  very  larce 
shed,  I  should  think,  because  if  the  cement  was  in  stock  in  Montreal  it  could  be 
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ordered  as  required,  and  a  shed  30  x  40  woald  be  a  sufficient  shelter,  I  should  think, 
for  the  cement  that  was  required  on  the  work  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  You  consider  a  shed  sufficiently  larjge  enouffh  to  hold  100  barrels  of  cement 
ample  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  cement  in  it? — A.  I  would  say  ample,  of  course. 

Q.  You  consider,  in  a  city  like  Montreal,  where  cement  can  be  delivered  every 
day,  that  100  barrels  of  cement  would  be  a  sufficient  stock  to  have  always  on  hand  ? 
— A.  I  would  think  so,  ves. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  met,  Mr.  Roy,  there  were  4,370  yards  of  masonry  and  the 
minister  claims  that  work  was  done  in  forty  days.  That  would  allow  100  yards  of 
masonry  a  day,  which  was  not  a  very  large  amount  of  work  to  do,  with  four  abut- 
ments and  two  piers  divided  off  into  six  quantities.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  sixteen 
yards  each  piece,  the  work  going  on  at  one  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  would  only  require  100  barrels  of  cemeut  a 
day,  and  then  two  or  three  thousand  feet  of  lumber  would  be  all  that  would  be 
required  for  a  cement  shed  ? — A.  It  would  take  only  a  few  thousand  feet,  boai-d 
measure. 

Mr.  Haogart. — Let  us  know  the  fact.  You  know  the  masons  could  not  work 
40  days.    They  may  have  been  only  15  days  at  work. 

By  Mr.  Gibson: 

Q.  Did  it  require  a  large  shed  for  the  stone  ? — A.  No,  it  would  not  require  a 
very  large  shed. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  stone  was  delivered  every  day  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
at  all. 

Q.  They  would  require  a  blacksmith  shop  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Outside  of  that,  and  a  temporary  office,  what  other  sheds  would  be  required  ? 
— A.  A  ffood  shed  for  tools. 

Q.  Would  that  require  to  be  a  very  large  affair.  They  didn't  put  their  derricks 
in  the  shed  at  night  when  they  quit  work  ? — A.  I  don't  suppose  so. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  tool  house  and  a  place  for  the  men  to  warm  their  dinners  in, 
was  there  any  need  for  any  other  sheds  ? — A.  I  don't  see  that  there  was  anything 
required  but  these  sheds  mentioned. 

Q.  Very  well,  now.  You  have  allowed  83,000  for  them.  Don't  you  think  you 
allowed  ample  for  it? — A.  I  consider  $3,000  was  an  ample  amount  for  cover  sheds 
and  buildings  required  for  the  construction  of  that  bridge. 

Q.  If  you,  as  an  engineer,  were  doing  that  work  for  yourself  would  you  not  con- 
sider that  $500  was  plenty  for  the  sheds  required  for  a  job  of  that  kind  ? — A.  I 
know  if  I  was  a  contractor  I  would  not  spend  that  much  money  on  bheds  for  work 
that  would  last  only  a  few  weeks. 

Q.  So  you  allowed  $3,000  for  that  and  in  addition  to  the  profits  on  other  works 
you  added  $7,000  for  contingencies  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  ought  to  cover  the  work  that  was  required  to  be  done  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  minister? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  your  total  estimate  remains  at  $201,014.71,  including  the  $60,400  on 
the  superstructure  and  $140,000  for  the  other  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  J)avies  : 
Q.  Just  one  moment  before  I  leave  you.  It  was  stated  by  the  minister  that  the 
amount  actually  paid  on  this  work  outside  of  claims  pending  against  the  govern- 
ment is  $394,000.  The  supei-structure  is  $60,000,  so  that  there  was  paid  on  the 
substructure  $334,000.  Your  estimate  is  $140,000,  and  according  to  your  estimate 
therefore  there  was  $194,000  paid  in  excess  of  what  ought  to  have  been  paid  accord- 
ing to  your  estimate.    Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  claims  pending  which  the  government  are  being  sued  for  by  Mr. 
St.  Louis,  amounting  to  $60,000,  would  make  a  total  of  $254,000  beyond  your  esti- 
mate?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Saggart  : 
Q.  You  don't  calculate  in  the  estimate  you  made  of  the  work  down  there  for  a 
generator  for  the  bridge ;  the  G.  T.  R.  for  shifting  and  lifting  tracks^  nor  for  cart- 
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age  ? — A.  I  said  that  amongst  these  contingencies  of  $7,000,  there  is  amply  enough 
money  to  provide  for  the  shifting  of  the  tracks  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  because  a  very 
small  amount  of  money  was  required  to  shift  those  tracks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  generator  would  cost  ? — A.  I  told  you  I  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  generator. 

Q.  You  told  me  you  didn't  provide  for  the  other.  You  did  not  seem  to  have 
heard  of  it  till  to-day  ? — A.  I  had  not  heard  of  it,  but  I  had  an  item  for  contingencies 
that  would  cover  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  calculation  about  oak  piles  driven  in  there  ? — A.  No,  I 
have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whore  the  ice  was  delivered  that  was  taken  out  of  this  canal  ? 
— ^A.  No,  I  said  last  day  I  did  not  know,  but  that  I  supposed  the  ice  must  have  been 
delivered  along  the  canal  or  down  below  the  site  of  the  bridge  on  the  canal. 

Q.  You  had  not  thought  anything  about  it.  Suppose  the  ice  was  taken  and  de- 
livered a  mile,  what  would  be  the  value  a  cubic  yard? — A.  It  would  be  the  value  of 
the  ice  and  the  cartage. 

Q.  How  much  a  yard  would  it  be  worth  ? — A.  If  it  weie  taken  a  mile  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  Well,  60  cents  would  bo  a  good  price  for  hauling  the  ice  a  mile 
away.    That  is,  it  could  be  done  easily  for  that.    It  could  be  done  for  less. 

Q.  What  load  of  ice  would  a  cart  draw,  how  many  cubic  feet,  up  the  bank  of  the 
canal  ? — A.  Very  easily,  a  yard. 

Q.  What  would  a  yard  of  ice  weigh? — A.  It  would  not  weigh  very  much. 

Q.  What  does  a  cubic  foot  of  freestone  weigh  ? — A.  A  cubic  yard  of  sand  weighs — 

Q.  A  cubic  foot  of  freestone,  what  does  that  weigh  ?  Surely  an  engineer  knows 
that  without  any  calculation.  What  does  a  cubic  foot  of  limestone  weigh  ? — A.  About 
a  hundred  pounds  a  cubic  foot. 

Q.  What  does  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weigh?— A.  64  lbs.  to  62  J  lbs. 

Q.  A  cubic  foot  of  ice  would  weigh  64  lbs  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  expansion  would  be  changing  from  water  to  ice  ? — A.  I 
could  calculate  it 

Q.  On  what  basis  of  calculation  could  you  calculate  it  unless  you  know  it  accur- 
ately ? — A.  It  could  be  calculated. 

Q.  Calculate  the  expansion  of  water.  Let  us  know  how? — A.  Well,  I  am  not 
here  to  pass  an  examination. 

Q.  You  told  me  that  an  ordinary  load  would  be  a  yard.  Taking  27  cubic  feet 
and  multiply  it  by  64,  what  is  the  weight? — A.  Well,  it  would  weigh,  1  should  think, 
about  1,600  lbs. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  good  weight  for  a  horse  and  a  cart  to  draw  from  the  canal 
up  the  bank? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  made  any  calculation  for  the  approaches  to  the 
biidges — how  many  yards  ? — A.  I  did  not  make  any  special  computation  for  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  allowance,  from  the  question  Mr.  Davies  asked  you, 
for  the  material  that  is  on  hand.  What  would  1,370  lineal  feet  of  oak  piles  be  worth  ? 
— A.  1,370  feet  of  oak  piles.    They  would  be  worth  about  840  a  thousand  feet. 

Q.  Lineal  measure  ? — A.  No,  board  measure. 

Q.  I  said  1,370,  lineal  measure.  Tell  me  how  much  it  is  worth  a  lineal  foot? — 
A.  About  50  cents  a  foot. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  Is  not  that  too  much? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  big  price. 

By  Mr.  Raggart : 

Q.  What  is  round  oak  timber  worth,  an  average  diameter  of  about  14  inches, 
length  of  about  24  feet,  what  is  that  worth  at  the  lineal  foot  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  say 
about  60  cents  a  foot  or  70  cents.    That  would  be  a  good  price. 

Q.  What  is  square  oak  timber  worth  per  cubic  foot,  suppose  you  were  buying 
say  25,000  cubic  feet  of  it,  averaging  40,  50,  or  60  feet  per  stick.  What  is  it  worth 
in  Montreal  in  the  basin  there,  or  on  the  Lachine  canal  ? — A.  It  is  worth  about  80 
cents  per  cubic  foot. 
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Q.  What  did  you  calculate  it  on  your  estimate  of  the  square  oak  timber  that  was 
used  in  the  work  ? — A.  I  calculated  it  at  $72  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  the  amount 
you  paid,  I  believe.  I  am  making  a  mistake  when  I  say  cubic  foot.  It  is  a  lineal 
foot. 

Q.  I  asked  you  about  square  oak  timber.  Surely  you  can  understand  that? — A. 
Yes,  but  it  is  a  lineal  foot.    It  is  14  by  14. 

Q.  I  am  asking  yon,  given  15  or  25  thousand  feet  on  a  raft,  each  of  the  sticks  in 
the  raft  averaging  40  feet,  what  would  it  be  worth  per  cubic  foot  ? — A.  Per  cubic  foot 
it  would  be  worth  60  cents  to  70  cents,  assorted  sizes  as  far  as  length  is  concerned. 

Q.  What  made  you  give  me  the  answer,  80  cents  ? — ^A.  It  was  14  x  14,  50  or  60 
feet  lonff.    I  gave  you  the  price  for  the  lineal  foot,  not  for  the  cubic  foot. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  get  14  x  14,  50  or  60  feet  long?  I  never  mentioned  that? — 
A.  I  understand  you  gave  me  that. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  price  per  lineal  foot  of  round  oak  timber  of  an 
avei-ago  diameter  of  14  inches  ? — A.  What  length  of  stick. 

Q.  22  feet,  or  say  25  feet  ?— A.  Round  oak  timber,  22  feet  long,  of  14  inches 
diameter,  would  be  worth — well,  $40  the  lineal  foot  would  be  plenty. 

By  Mr.  Gibson : 

Q.  You  mean  $40  a  thousand  ? — ^A.  I  made  a  mistake ;  I  meant  40  cents  a  lineal 
foot. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many  square  inches  there  are  in  a  log  14  inches  in 
diameter  and  20  feet  long,  and  then  let  us  have  the  difference  between  that  and  one 
20  inches  in  diameter,  and  20  feet  long.  I  am  giving  you  the  same  lengths  and  two 
different  diameters,  one  14  inches  and  one  20  inches. — A.  In  the  20-inch  there  would 
be  400,000  cubic  inches. 

Q.  And  in  the  other? — A.  In  the  14-inch  diameter  there  would  be  235,200  cubic 
inches,  and  in  the  20-inch  there  would  be  480,000  cubic  inches. 

Q.  Then  the  14-inch  would  have  more  than  half  what  there  is  in  the  20-inch? — 
A.  I  beg  your  pardon;  235,000  cubic  inches. 

Q.  And  the  other  400,000  ?— A.  480,000. 

By  Mr,  Gibson : 
Q.  What  formula  do  you  use,  Mr.  Eoy,  in  arriving  at  that  calculation  ?    How 
do  you  do  it  ?    They  have  doubts  about  your  qualification  as  a  mathematician  ? — ^A. 
These  questions  are  puzzling  me.    I  will  admit  frankly  that  I  am  a  little  rattled  io 
my  figures. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Give  us  the  general  rule.  How  do  you  compare  logs  of  similar  length,  one 
with  another? — A.  In  pine  timber  you  generally  get  the  contents 

Q.  No,  no ;  what  is  the  rule  in  reference  to  similar  solids,  how  do  you  compare, 
one  with  another,  whether  they  are  round  or  square  or  anything;  what  is  the  rule  ? 
— A.  In  getting  the  quantities  of  lumber,  you  just  get  the  area  of  your  piece  of 
timber 

Q.  Won't  you  give  us  the  rule  ? 

By  Mr.  Gibson : 
Q.  Explain  how  you  get  the  area  of  the  square  timber  and  then  of  the  round 
timber? — A.  I  refuse  to  pass  any  examination  of  this  character.  I  will  make 
quantities  if  you  ask  me,  and  I  defy  any  engineer  to  find  those  quantities  not  correct. 
But  I  am  not  here  to  pass  an  examination  of  this  kind.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
make  any  more  calculations  here. 

By  Mr.  Langelier ; 
Q.  Is  it  the  practice  for  professional  engineers  to  go  into  these  calculations  ? 
Does  he  not  use  manuals  or  tables  to  get  quantities  ? — A.  An  engineer  must  be  able 
to  make  the  quantities  himself.     I  can  do  it,  too.    I  will  make  up  my  estimates  in 
quantities  and  defy  any  engineer  to  find  them  not  correct. 
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By  Sir  Charles  H.  Tupper  : 

Q.  But  you  will  not  stand  a  cross-examination  on  the  way  you  make  them  ? — A. 
I  object  to  any  one  trying  to  rattle  me. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  evidence  as  an  expert  on  this  question  ? — A.  Many  times, 

Q.  Have  you  never  been  asked  as  to  the  manner  you  make  your  calculations  ? — 
A.  I  always  give  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  me  which  I  am  obliged  to  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  declined  to  give  explanations  as  to  the  way  you  liave  made  up 
your  calculations  ?    Are  you  not  now  familiar  with  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
way  of  testing  an  expert's  opinion  ?    (No  answer.) 
By  Mr.  Raggart : 

Q.  What  is  Douglas  fir  worth  in  Montreal  per  thousand  feet,  superficial  measure  ? 
— A.  I  have  never  bought  any. 

Q.  There  is  a  little  in  the  work.  What  did  you  value  it  at  in  the  work  ? — A.  I 
valued  this  timber  in  the  work  at  the  general  run  of  timber  used  in  such  works ; 
hemlock,  pine  and  other  timbers. 

Q.  You  made  a  calculation  of  what  this  work  ought  to  have  cost.  You  said  you 
made  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  cost,  and  I  want  to  know  what  that  material  is 
worth  down  there  in  Montreal.  I  want  to  know  for  two  reasons,  to  ascertain,  first, 
whether  your  calculation  in  the  work  is  correct,  and  second,  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  what  material  is  left  in  the  work  to  deduct  fVom  the  amount  paid.  There  is 
a  large  amount,  nearly  a  million  feet  of  lumber  left.  I  want  to  know  the  value  of 
that  which  is  left? — A.  A  million  feet  of  lumber  left  on  the  work  ? 

Q.  This  is  the  lumber  left  over.  I  want  to  know  its  value?  What  price  did 
you  put  upon  it  entering  into  the  work  ?     (No  answer.) 

Q.  You  say  you  made  a  very  liberal  allowance  or  percentage  on  the  cost  of 
value  down  there  of  the  material  used  in  the  work.  I  want  to  know  what  Douglas 
fir  is  worth  in  Montreal.  What  did  you  value  it  at  in  the  work  ? — A.  I  have  made 
an  estimate  to  prnvide  for  timber  of  different  qualities. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  your  estimate,  either  for  talse  w6rk,  temporary  work,  or  other 
work  that  was  actually  constructed  down  there  make  any  estimate  for  Douglas  fir  at 
all  ? — A.  1  did  not  provide  for  Douglas  fir  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  estimate  for  it  at  all  ? — A.  Not  for  Douglas  fir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  square  pine  timber,  what  it  is  worth  of  an 
average  of  50  feet  per  stick,  ordinary,  fair,  marketable  square  timber  of  different 
sizes — what  is  it  worth  in  the  Lachine  basin  in  Montreal,  per  cubic  foot;  anywhere 
handy  to  the  work  ? — A.  What  size  ? 

Q.  An  average  of  50  feet  per  stick,  of  all  sizes.  It  might  be  10  x  12  or  8  x  12, 
but  an  average  of  50  feet  sticks.  What  is  it  worth  per  cubic  foot  in  Montreal  on  the 
Lachine  basin.     (Witness  makes  calculation^ 

Q.  What  are  you  calculating  about  ?  You  h^ve  made  a  calculation  again  and 
again.  There  is  250,000  feet  down  there.  What  did  you  calculate  the  price  at?— > 
A.  I  calculated  it  at  about  $30  a  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Q.  What  is  that  per  cubic  foot?— A.  $36. 

Q.  $36  per  cubic  foot  is  simply  ridiculous.  A  cubic  foot  is  only  144  cubic 
inches. 

Mr.  Gibson. — He  means  a  thousand  feet. 

Witness. — It  is  36  cents  per  foot. 
By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  There  is  306,574  feet,  boai*d  measure,  of  square  timber  left,  and  you  think 
thai  is  worth  $30  per  thousand  feet.  That  was  your  calculation  ? — A.  For  sticks 
averaging  40  feet  long. 

Q.  I  did  not  say  50  feet  long,  I  said  an  average  of  50  cubic  feet  per  stick  ? — A. 
I  understood  from  yon  it  was  50  feet  long. 

Q.  I  asked  you  the  price  or  value  of  timber  per  cubic  foot  in  the  rough  at  the 
Lachine  basin  in  Montreal,  which  average  50  feet  per  stick.  One  stick  may  have 
100  feet  in  it ;  another  only  27  ? — A.  That  is  very  different. 

The  committee  adjourned. 
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Committee  Hoom,  No.  49, 
House  op  Commons,  let  June,  1894. 
The  Committee  met. 

Mr.  J.  R.  ROY,  recalled  and  further  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Roy,  with  reference  to  labour  in  the  city  of  Montreal. 
How  do  you  obtain  labour  there ;  is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  it  ? — A.  Labour 
is  very  plentiful. 

Q.  it  is  plentiful  ? — A.  As  a  rule. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  labour  when  entering  into  a  con- 
tract, as  in  this  case? — A.  Very  easily. 

Q.  What  is  the  custom  of  the  place? — A.  The  custom  is,  if  a  contractor  requires 
men  he  generally  advertises  in  the  newspapers  for  200  or  300  men.  as  the  case  may 
be.    As  a  rule  they  apply  for  work  in  large  numbers. 

Q.  Who  applvfor  work  in  large  numbers  ? — A.  The  men. 

Q.  They  apply  to  whom  ? — A.  To  the  contractors. 

Q.  And  you  go  to  the  contractor? — A.  The  men  generally  go  direct  to  the 
contractor. 

Q.  Supposing  you  want  500  men,  how  would  you  get  them  ?— A.  I  have  ob- 
tained men  oy  going  to  employment  bureaus.  I  would  ask  them  for  so  many  men 
and  the  employment  bureau  would  send  me  the  men,  and  they  would  charge  these 
men  $1  each  in  some  oases,  or  $2  each  in  other  cases,  and  this  sum  is  paid  by  the 
labourei'S  themselves.  If  the  labourers  have  not  the  money  to  pay  right  away,  why 
then  the  company  or  contractor  employing  the  men  deducts  off  their  wages  the 
amount  and  pays  it  to  the  employment  agency. 

Q.  I  understand  that  when  you  require  500,  600  or  700  men,  or  whatever  num- 
ber of  men  is  required,  through  these  contractor  for  supplying  labour — the  employ- 
ment bureau — that  you  pay  the  men  yourself  afterwards  ? — ^A.  Wo  pay  the  men  our- 
selves— yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  give  so  much  to  a  man  to  hire  men  for  you  ? — A.  No.  The  con- 
tractor is  not  supposed  to  pay  anything  to  the  employment  agency.  It  is  the  men 
themselves  who  each  pay  91,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  The  men  who  get  the  employment  through  the  bureau  pay  a  small  fee  to 
that  bureau  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Was  the  labour  difficult  to  obtain  in  Montreal  at  the  time  these  works  were 
made? — A.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  labour  at  the  time.  Any  amount  of  mills 
were  closed  down  and  labour  was  very  plentiful. 

Q.  You  said  yesterday  that  the  season  of  the  year  during  which  the  works  were 
constructed  made  a  difference  of  about  20  percent,  I  think  ? — A.  That  is  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  time  in  which  the  work  had  to  be  done.  The  work  having  to 
be  rushed,  of  course,  it  made  a  difference.  Work  which  is  pushed  in  such  a  manner, 
of  coui^se,  costs  more  money  than  work  carried  on  in  the  usual  way. 

Q.  Would  it  make  any  difference  in  the  price  for  labour  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  winter  in  Montreal  labour  is  cheaper  than 
during  the  summer  time? — A.  Certainly  it  is. 

Q.  Did  the  season  make  any  difference  about  the  pnceof  the  timber? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  said  there  was  a  difference  of  20  per  cent,  to  what  did  you 
allude  ? — A.  It  is  the  way  when  the  work  has  to  be  done.  If  men  have  to  work 
overtime  and  on  Sunday  and  the  work  is  rushed,  of  course,  it  costs  a  little  more 
money. 
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By  Mr.  Gibson : 


Q.  But  a  man  cannot  do  as  much  work  in  the  winter  lime  as  he  can  in  the 
summer  time  in  the  same  period,  when  the  ground  is  frozen  ? — A.  Of  coui^se  the 
work  is  more  difficult  to  do  in  the  winter,  and,  therefore,  more  expensive. 

Q.  Then,  it  does  not  add  to  the  wages  ?  It  retards  th^  work  about  20  per  cent; 
it  is  more  costly  to  do  the  work  in  winter  time  than  it  is  in  the  summer  time  ? — 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  experience  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yesterday,  when  being  examined,  possibly  you  didnot  undoretand  the  ques- 
tions thoroughly  as  between  cubic  feet  and  lineal  feet,  when  the  hon.  the  minister 
of  railways  and  canals  put  his  questions  to  you  ? — A.  I  found  afterwards  that  I  had 
misunderstood  his  questions,  and,  therefore,  the  prices  for  the  timber  did  not  come 
in  ricrht. 

Q.  The  prices  you  gave,  were  they  generally  based  on  the  thousand  feet,  boai*d 
measure  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  on  the  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  asked  how  much  per  cubic  foot  you  were  puzzled  ? — A. 
I  understood  at  different  times  the  minister  of  railways  and  canals  was  speaking  of 
sticks  50  feet  long — of  larce  dimensions-  When  you  get  into  large  dimension  tim- 
ber, it  is  very  expensive.  Of  coui-se,  the  market  price  of  ordinary  timber  is  different 
to  what  it  is  when  of  special  dimensions. 

Q.  Some  of  the  timber  the  minister  spoke  about  was  20  to  24  feet  in  length. 
What  is  the  usual  price  for  timber  of  that  description  in  Montreal  ? — A.  The  usual 
price  for  pine,  20x  24  sticks,  ranging  from  8  x  10  to  8  x  14  would  average  about  $20 
a  thousand  feet. 

Q.  How  much  would  timber  50  feet  long  average? — A.  Timber  50  feet  long 
would  average  $50  a  thousand. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  get  up  to  very  long  timber  the  price  increases  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  does  in  timber  of  shorter  lengths  ? — A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  from  your  knowledge  as  an  engineer,  if  there  was  any  neces- 
sity for  using  Douglas  pine  in  the  works? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  see  that  it  was 
necessaiy.  I  do  not  consider  that  such  expensive  timber — special  timber  of  that 
kind — should  be  used  in  an  oi*dinary  crib. 

Q.  In  your  experience,  what  is  the  usual  kind  of  timber  used  only  in  cribwork 
of  that  kind  ? — A.  It  all  depends  on  the  timber  most  available.  I  have  built  a  num- 
ber of  cribs  with  hemlock.    Some  with  pine,  some  with  tamarac  or  spruce. 

Q.  So  that  you  think  any  of  these  timbers  would  have  been  equally  as  service- 
able tor  this  work  on  the  Lachine  canal  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  It  would  be  worth  more  for  labour  if  the  men  were  working  in  six  or  seven 
inches  of  water,  would  it  not?  Iti  wet  work  it  would  be  worth  more  per  day  for  the 
men,  would  it  not  ? — A.  You  would  not  have  to  pay  any  more  for  the  ordinary 
labourers  for  excavating. 

Q.  You  do  not  pay  men  any  more  for  working  in  water  than  you  do  for  dry 
work  ? — A.  Six  or  seven  inches  of  water  is  nothing  to  speak  of. 

Q.  Just  auFwer,  ves  or  no.  Do  you  pay  any  more  for  working  in  water  than 
you  do  for  dry  work  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  V 

Q.  If  you  wore  erecting  derricks  and  booms,  would  you  prefer  Douglas  fir  to 
anything  eL-e  ? — A.  Well,  certainly  the  timber  is  a  very  good  class  of  timber,  but  I 
am  talking  about  the  timber  going  into  the  cnbs» 

Q.  Never  mind  that.  Just  answer  the  question.  This  Douglas  fir  might  bo 
used  for  booms  or  derricks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Langelier : 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  locality,  do  you  think  there  was  any  necessity^ 
to  cany  the  ice  a  mile  from  the  work  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
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By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  In  your  calculation  as  to  the  value  of  the  earth  excavation,  what  distance 
did  you  allow  the  earth  to  be  carted  or  supposed  the  earth  wa.*  carted  ? — A.  I  should 
say  the  distance,  by  that  price,  would  allow  the  earth  to  be  carted  a  distance  of  a 
third  of  a  mile  or  half  a  mile. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  earth  was  deposited  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wellington  basin,  near  Tait*8  dry  dock,  a  distance  of  a  mile? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  That  never  entered  into  your  calculation? — A.  I  made  the  calculation  so 
that 

Q.  Never  mind.  That  did  not  enter  into  your  calculation.  You  calculated  on 
less  than  a  third  of  a  mile  ? — A.  Between  one-third  and  one-half,  I  said. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  the  ice  was  deposited  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  could  be  any  place  nearer  got  where  they  could 
deposit  ice  and  earth  to  what  they  did  get,  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  As  far  as  the 
earth  is  concerned,  I  don't  know  where  the  earth  is  deposited. 

Q.  I  am  telling  you  where  it  was  deposited.  I  am  telling  you  the  place  where 
the  earth  was  deposited,  according  to  the  information  I  gave  you  that  the  earth  was 
deposited  in  a  particular  place;  my  information  is  that  they  could  get  no  other  place 
nearer  than  that.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  nearer  than  the  place  I  mention 
where  they  could  get  it  deposited  ? — A.  I  don't,  bir. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  Could  the  ice  have  been  put  upon  the  basin  of  the  canaj  without  taking  it  a 
mile  away? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Could  it  have  been  taken  up  town  and  sold,  disposed  of  for  any  purpose? 
Say  for  brewing  purposes  ? — ^A.  Yes,  it  could  have  been  sold  for  brewing  purposes. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  you  think  there  was  no  need  for  the  ice  being  carted  a 
mile.    It  might  have  well  been  put  in  the  canal  ? — A.  Close  by. 

Q.  There  were  some  doubts  yesterday  as  to  the  quantity  of  ice  that  could  have 
been  taken  up  the  bank  out  of  the  pit  excavation.  Having  so  much  machinery — 
Kome  86,000  or  $7,000  of  plant  the  government  had,  as  well  as  about  $3,000  or 
$4,000  of  plant  they  rented,  in  all,  some  $10,000  or  $12,000  worth  of  plant  and 
machinery  there — was  there  any  necessity  to  use  horses  and  carts  for  taking  the  ice 
out  of  the  prism  of  the  canal  when  it  could  be  lifted  up  by  machinery  ? — A.  No,  it 
would  cost  a  good  deal  le^is  merely  to  hoist  it  with  derricks  on  to  the  side  of  the 
banks  of  the  canal. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  could  have  been  done  cheaper  by  machinery  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Loaded  into  carts  at  the  top  of  the  bank  ? — Yes. 

Q,  And  carted  away  and  dumped  into  the  canal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  have  cost  how  much  if  it  had  been  done  that  way  ? — ^A.  Well,  you 
could  not  exactly  tell. 

Q.  You  think  the  estimate  you  made  of  50  cents  a  yard  could  have  covered  it? 
— A.  It  would  have  covered  the  hauling  by  teams  of  horses.  The  corporation  of 
Montreal  will  haul  ice  and  snow  for  18  cents  a  yard  and  15  cents  a  yard,  and  they 
haul  it  as  far  as  a  mile  away.  I  have  hauled  lots  of  ice  this  winter  for  10  cents  a 
yard,  with  an  average  haul  of  about  half  a  mile. 

Q.  As  an  engineer,  if  you  had  been  in  charge  of  that  work,  would  you  have 
preferred  taking  out  the  excavations  by  stages,  lifting  out  fVom  one  stage  to  another 
stage  until  it  had  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  work,  or  would  you  have  used  the 
machinery  in  hoisting  that  material  ? — ^A.  I  never  would  have  handled  it  by  stages 
where  the  material  would  have  been  handled  three  or  four  or  five  times.  I  would 
rather  lift  it  by  derricks  and  load  it  on  to  carts. 

Q.  You  think  that  that  was  a  mode  of  carrying  on  the  work  that  was  not  pro- 
per at  all.    It  was  too  costly  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  ordinary  man  in  charge  of  such  work  would  take  that  mode  of  lifting 
the  earthwork  at  three  or  four  different  stages,  when  he  had  the  machinery  handy 
to  lift  that  work  ? — A.  I  would  not  think  a  man  would  do  that. 
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By  Mr,  Haggart . 


Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  machinery — the  prices?  Did  you  sec  the 
machinery  on  the  ground  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  then  about  the  machinery  they  had  for  hoisting  or 
usin^  there  ? — A.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  the  derricks  that  I  have  seen  on  the 
canal  banks.     I  haven't  seen  the  engines  or  boilers. 

Q.  Were  they  placed  so  they  coald  lift  the  ice  from  one  end  to  the  other  ?— A. 
I  did  not  see  them  in  place.    I  saw  them  when  the  work 

Q.  When  did  you  see  them;  after  the  work  was  done  ? — A.  I  saw  them  on  the 
canal  bank  after  the  work  was  done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  value  of  them  ? — A.  I  never  estimated  the 
value  of  them,  but  then  in  my  prices  for  masonry  and  excavation  and  all  that  I  have 
allowed  for  the  use  of  plant. 

Q.  Never  mind.  1  want  to  know  the  value  of  that  if  you  know  anything  of 
the  values  of  that  ? — A.  I  haven't  estimated  the  cost. 

Q.  What  I  want  is  this:  If  the  whole  value  of  this  machinery  was  charged  in 
the  work,  cash  payments  out,  to  get  at  the  actual  value  of  the  work  you  have  the 
right  to  take  the  value  of  paid  less  the  wear  and  tear  or  use  of  it.  I  want  to  find 
the  value  of  that? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  value  of  these  things.  I 
only  saw  a  few  derricks  on  the  canal  bank  after  the  wotk  was  finished. 


Mr.  GEORGE  J.  DBSBARATS,  called,  sworn  and  examined : 
By  the  Chairman  ; 

Q.  You  are  an  engineer  employed  in  the  department  of  railways  and  canals  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  You  were  in  the  public  employ,  were  you  not,  as  a  civil  servant  for  some 
years  back  ? — A.  As  an  eiigineer,  yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  ? — ^A.  About  15  vears. 

Q.  Where  were  you  employed  ? — A.  I  was  employed  on  the  Carillon  canal  and 
dam,  on  the  St.  Anne's  canal,  and  I  have  been  seven  years  in  the  office  of  the  chief 
engineer  at  Ottawa,  and  in  the  fall  of  1892  I  was  appointed  to  go  down  to  Montreal 
and  look  after  the  construction  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge  as  engineer. 
fOlT!  Q.  Did  you  work  on  the  WellingU/n  street  bridge  before  you  wont  down  in  the 
fail  of  1892  ? — A.  Yes;  I  had  worked  on  the  plans  in  the  office  at  Ottawa. 

Q.  On  the  plans  in  the  office  at  Ottawa?  Explain  what  you  mean? — A.  Well, 
for  some  time  back  there  had  been  talk  of  building  a  bridge  at  Wellington  street, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  engineer  I  had  prepared  various  schemes  for 
building  this  bridge,  and  had  prepared  estimates  for  the  various  schemes. 

Q.  Who  was  chief  engineer? — A.  Under  Mr,  Trudeau. 

Q.  You  prepared  plans  for  the  Wellington  street  bridge.  How  long  were  you 
working  on  or  aoout  this  work  ? — A.  I  had  been  working  off  and  on  for  perhaps  a 
year  before  that. 

Q.  And  when  were  you  sent  down  ?  Did  you  prepare  estimates,  too  ? — A.  Yes, 
I  prepared  estimates. 

Q.  These  estimates  were  before  the  commission,  were  they  not?  You  were 
examined  before  the  commission? — ^A.  I  was  examined  before  the  commission  last 
December. 

Q.  Were  the  estimates  you  had  prepare  there  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  tliey  were  ? — A.  The  estimate  that  was  before  the 
commission  amounted  to  $170,000. 

Q.  That  included  the  superstructure  ? — ^A.  Yes,  that  included  the  superstructure. 
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Q.  Does  that  $170,000  include  both  bridges,  the  Grand  Trunk  Hallway  and 
Wellington  street  ? — A.  It  includes  both  bridges. 

Q.  For  what  depth  of  navigation  were  these  estimates  based  ? — A.  There  was 
very  little  work  to  be  done  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal  on  that  estimate.  It  only  pi*o- 
vided  for  the  centre  pier  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge  to  be  sunk  to  the  depth 
required  for  18-foot  navigation. 

Q.  18-foot  navigation  ? — A.  Yes.  This  scheme  only  provided  for  some  top  work 
on  the  abutments  of  both  bridges.  It  did  not  provide  lor  sicking  the  walls  to  any 
depth.  It  only  provided  for  strengthening  them  on  the  top  so  as  to  receive  the  ends 
of  the  bridges. 

Q.  It  provided  that  the  ends  of  the  bridges  should  rest  on  the  tops  of  the  walls, 
and  strengthened  them  for  that  purpose  ? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  That  was  deemed  sufficient  ? — A.  That  was  deemed  sufficient  in  the  way  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  build  the  bridge  at  vhat  time. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  was  it  or  was  it  not  deemed  sufficient  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Amply  sufficient? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  Mr.  Trudeau's  opinion  also  ? — A.  Yes,  these  plans  were  approved 
by  the  chief  engineer. 

Q.  Well,  after  having  prepared  plans  and  estimates  on  this  basis,  the  centre  pier 
to  be  built  for  navigation  of  18  feet,  were  you  sent  to  Montreal  to  look  after  the 
work  ? — A.  Yes,  I  was  sent  to  Montreal  to  look  after  the  work. 

Q.  When?— A.  I  was  appointed  on  the  24th  of  October,  1892. 

Q.  I  see  by  your  evidence  that  your  appointment  was  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
exhibits  C  100,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  it,  although  I  spent  an  hour  looking  through 
the  exhibits.  What  was  your  appointment?  I  cannot  find  it  written  here? — A. 
My  appointment  was  to  proceed  to  Montreal  and  look  after  the  bridge  as  engineer  in 
charge  of  construction. 

Q.  Now,  what  would  be  your  duties  as  engineer  in  charge  of  construction  ? — A. 
My  duties  as  explained  to  me  by  the  chief  engineer  were  to  look  after  the  works 
very  much  as  a  resident  engineer  on  the  works  with  a  contractor.  I  was  to  see  that 
the  work  carried  on  was  all  of  a  proper  class  and  up  to  the  standard  required  by 
the  department.  I  was  to  make  plans,  give  lines  and  levels  on  the  work,  and  gen- 
erally fulfil  the  duties  of  a  resident  engineer  on  the  work. 

Q.  Were  you  under  any  person  particularly  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Parent,  the  superinten- 
ding engineer  of  the  Lachine  canal,  was  my  immediate  chief. 

Q.  And  whom  were  you  to  report  to?  Was  it  to  him  that  you  were  to  report? 
— A.  Yes,  I  reported  to  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  And  took  your  orders  from  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  what  became  of  the  plans  which  you  prepared  in  the  department, 
which  you  were  at,  you  say,  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half? — A.  Most  of  these 
plans  referred  to  different  schemes,  and  were  not  finished  plans.  Not  being  adopted 
officially,  they  were  never  filed  in  the  department.  The  only  plan  was  the  plan  I 
brought  with  mo  to  Montreal,  and  from  which  we  worked. 

Q.  Well,  eventually,  as  I  understand  you,  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  you  pre- 
pared a  plan  which  was  adopted,  a  working  plan  which  you  took  with  you  to  Mont- 
real?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  leave  a  copy  of  that  in  the  department  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  did.  I 
don't  remember  making  one. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  ; 

Q.  You  did  not  take  a  tracing  of  it  ?— A.  No,  I  don't  think  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 
Q.  That  was  approved  of  by  your  superior  and  you  took  it  to  Montreal  to  work 

by?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  workings  were  made  from  that  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  on  what  date  did  you  go  to  Montreal  ?— A.  On  the  27th  or  28th  of 

October. 
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Q.  Did  you  enter  upon  your  work  as  constructing  engineer? — A,  Yes;  imme- 
diately. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  ? — ^A.  I  waited  upon  Mr.  Parent  and  made  arrange- 
ments with  him  as  to  having  an  office  close  by  the  Wellington  bridge.  I  took  the 
office  and  worked  out  these  different  plans  in  connection  with  the  bridge  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  What  bridge  were  you  to  build  or  were  you  to  build  any  ? — A.  When  I  went 
down  the  intention  was  to  build  the  Wellington  street  and  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 
That  is  what  we  were  to  build. 

Q.  Were  you  to  build  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge? — A.  I  was  to  superintend  the 
work  that  was  to  be  done.  There  was  no  arrangement  entered  into  at  that  time  as 
to  whether  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  was  to  be  built  by  the  government  or  by  the 
Grand  Trunk.  Negotiations  were  in  progress  between  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Grand  Trunk  as  to  them  taking  charge  of  that  part  of  the  work. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  these  negotiations  or  were  you  present  at  them  ? 
— A.  I  was  present  at  several  conversations  Mr.  Parent  had  with  Mr.  Hannafoixl, 
and  I  saw  Mr.  Hannaford  myself  several  times  in  connection  with  the  work. 

Q.  You  were  present  while  these  negotiations  were  carried  on,  and  you  had 
one  or  two  conversations  youi'self  with  Mr.  Hannaford.  Who  is  Mr.  Hannafoi*d  ? 
— A.  He  is  a  chief  engineer. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Trudeau  acted  on  behalf  of  the  government  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  assisting  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  negotiations? — A.  At  first  Mr.  Hannaford 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Grand  Trunk  would  do  the  whole  thing;  the  bridge 
and  the  substructure. 

By  Mr,  Maggart : 

Q.  Were  you  acting  on  behalf  of  the  government  or  was  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  Oh, 
no. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Was  it  you  or  Mr.  Trudeau  ? — A.  Mr.  Parent  and  myself. 

Q.  And  on  two  occasions  vou,  yourself,  alone  ? — ^A.  I  had  a  couple  of  convei*sa- 
tions  with  Mr.  Hannaford  on  the  same  subject. 

Q.  And  then  Mr.  Hannaford,  representing  the  Grand  Trunk,  undertook  to  say 
for  what  it  was  to  be  done  and  you  were  about  to  say.  What  was  it? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  the  figure  stated. 

Q.  I  think  I  was  looking  at  these  figures  the  other  day.  There  was  a  figure 
stated  and  submitted  distinctly  ?— A.  Possibly  there  was,  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Montreal  in  December,  1892 — December  28th  ? — A.  I  was  there 
at  that  time. 

Q.  As  the  superintending  engineer  of  this  work? — A.  As  the  engineer  in 
charge. 

Q.  And  you  had  convei*sations  with  Mr.  Hannaford,  the  Grand  Trunk  engineer  ? 
Mr.  Seargeant,  the  general  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  writes  to  the 
department  on  December  28th,  the  letter  being  addressed  to  Mr.  Schreiber,  the  chief 
engineer  (it  is  no.  142905),  as  follows:  *'Your  predecessor  has  written  us  with 
reference  to  the  railway  bridge  across  the  canal  here  which  is  to  be  rebuilt  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  public  bridge.  There  is  not  much  time  to  be  lost  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  work,  which  I  understand  to  be  the  wish  of  the  government  that 
this  company  should  undertake.'*  You  understood  that,  too  ? — A.  That  is  what  I 
understood. 

Q.  The  letter  proceeds :  '*  Mr.  Hannaford  estimates  the  cost  of  the  super- 
Btmoture  for  the  railway  bridge  at  $35,000,  and  that  it  may  take  a  similar  sum  to 
construct  two  new  masonry  abutments."  Does  your  recollection  of  that  statement 
agree  that  that  was  Mr.  Hannaford's  statement? — A.  I  remember  the  price  of  the 
superstructure.    I  do  not  remember  the  figure  that  he  gave  for  the  mason ly. 

Q.  The  general  manager  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  states  that  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford's  estimate  was  $35,000  for  the  superatructure  and  a  similar  sum  for  the  two 
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new  maeoDry  abutments,  "  leaving  the  centre  pier  as  it  is  and  constructing  addi- 
tional oribwoik  and  piling  protection  around  it.  The  present  rest  piers  will  require 
to  be  removed.  Thus  the  supei'structure  and  masonry,  together  with  the  cribwork 
and  piling,  for  the  railway  bridge,  complete,  may  cost  $70,000,  more  or  less."  I 
want  to  ask  you  if  your  recollection  agrees  with  that  letter  of  the  28th  December, 
1898,  of  the  general  manager  to  Mr.  Schreiber,  in  which  he  says  that  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford's  estimate  was  $35,000  for  the  superstructure  and  $35,000  for  Ihe  substructure? 
— A.  I  cannot  remember  the  figure  for  the  substructure.  I  remember  discussing 
the  figure  of  $35,000  for  the  superstructure. 

Q.  You  knew  that  letter  was  sent,  I  suppose,  or  it  was  understood  they  would 
make  an  offer  to  the  government? — A.  I  remember  that  was  the  result  of  the 
negotiations. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  your  memory  is  correct  in  that  respect.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  was  not  built  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  Company  ? — A.  Shortly 
afterwards.  I  believe,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  authorities  declined  to  build  the 
railway  bridge  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  I  think  I  remember  seeing 
a  letter  f;om  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  you  saw  that  letter  ?  I  have  gone  all  through  this  corres- 
pondence and  the  letter  is  not  here,  certainly. 

Mr.  Haggart. — It  was  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Seargeant  to  the  department. 

Mr.  Daviks. — I  find  that  that  letter  of  Mr.  Seargeant's  of  December  28th, 
portions  of  which  I  have  read,  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  department  until  the 
following  Februaiy. 

Mr.  Haggart. — The  deputy  minister  baw  Mr.  Seargeant  immediately  after  the 
letter  was  received  and  discussed  the  matter  with  him  personally. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  Here  is  the  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  one  from  Mr.  Seargeant 
in  December.  It  is  dated  the  department  of  railways  and  canals,  February  8th, 
1893,  and  it  is  signed  byJ.H.  Balderson,  the  secretary  of  the  department.  Mr. 
Baldereon  said  :  "  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  28th  December  last,  offering  certain  suggestions  respecting  the  construction  of 
the  new  swing  bridge  across  the  Lachine  canal,  near  Wellington  street,  and  the 
removal  of  the  present  structure.  In  reply  I  am  to  inform  you  by  direction  that  a 
contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  erection  of  a  substantial  steel  bridge  to  accom- 
modate the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  over  the  Lachine  canal  at  the  point  referred  to, 
and  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  building  of  abutments  of  massive  masonry, 
all  of  which  it  is  believed  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  your  company."  Tou  went 
down  to  Montreal  in  October,  you  say  ? — A.  The  end  of  October. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — A.  Until  the  end  of  February. 

Q.  Between  October  and  February,  had  you  commenced  operations  and  in  what 
way  ? — A.  There  was  no  actual  construction  before  the  end  of  February,  but  the 
material  for  building  the  bridges — the  stone  and  timber — were  received  to  a  large 
extent.  Stone  cutting  for  the  bridges  had  been  proceeded  with  both  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Wellington  street  bridges.  At  the  end  of  February  the  stone  cutting 
was  well  under  way  and  most  of  the  timber  for  the  permanent  work  had  been 
received. 

Q.  Then  you  had  been  preparing  the  materials.  Who  had  been  supplying  these 
materials  and  under  what  system  were  they  being  obtained  ? — Were  you  the  pei*son 
that  purchased  them  ? — A.  No.  At  the  beginning  when  I  went  down  I  was 
informed 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  the  chief  engineer  before  I  left  here,  and  by  Mr.  Parent 
in  Montreal,  that  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  superintendent  of  the  Lachine  canal  was  to  act 
as  purchasing  agent  for  the  works  and  was  to  act  as  overseer  and  general  foreman 
— to  have  charge  of  the  men,  of  their  distribution  and  of  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  men  on  the  works  and  to  supervise  them. 

Q.  He  was  to  purchase  the  materials.  Repeat  that  again  ? — A.  He  was  to  act 
as  purchasing  agent. 
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Q.  What  else  ? — He  was  to  be  overseer  on  the  works. 

Q.  Yep,  what  else  ? — He  was  to  have  oharse  of  the  employing — the  hiring  of 
the  men.  and  he  was  to  oversee  the  men  generally. 

Q.  He  was  to  enter  into  contracts  for  supplies  ;  he  would  contract  for  the 
labour ;  he  would  oversee  the  work;  in  fact,  he  was  boss  of  all  the  work  itself? — A. 
He  wouM  act  as  the  representative  of  the  department. 

Q.  Invested  with  that  authority,  he  would  be  complete  master  of  the  whole 
thing  ? — A.  Not  at  all.  He  would  be  under  Mr.  Parent's  directions  and  he  would 
have  to  take  my  instructions  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  to  be  constructed. 

By  Mr.  Curran  : 

Q.  Would  he  not  be  in  the  position  of  a  contractor  acting  under  you  ? — A.  No  , 
because  he  would  not  have  any  profit. 

Q.  Bat  he  would  be  buying  everything,  and  hiring  the  men,  and  discharging 
them  ? — A.  That  is  very  much  what  I  understood  when  I  went  down  there  ? 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  If  the  solicitor  general  says  he  would  be  in  the  position  of  a  contractor 

Mr.  OuRRAN. — Outside  of  making  a  profit. 

Mr.  Daviss. — Outside  of  making  a  profit  he  would  have  complete  conti-olof  the 
work  ? 

Witness. — Oh  yes,  as  far  as  hiring  the  men  was  concerned. 

Q.  He  would  be  responsible  lor  buying  the  material,  the  mode  of  buying,  for 
cari-yingon  the  works,  what  lumber  he  should  buy  and  what  stone  he  should  buy  ? 
I  understood  you  that  the  only  thing  he  could  not  do— I  may  have  misunderstood 
you  and  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong — the  only  thing  that  he  had  not 
control  of  was  the  quality  of  the  material  ? — A.  The  quality  of  the  material  and 
the  quantities  to  be  used  in  the  permanent  work. 

Q.  Very  well.  Now,  sir,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  undei-take  the 
responsibility  of  saying  that  you  are  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
quantities  supplied  ? — A.  Of  the  quantities  supplied  ? 

Q.  Yes,  you  say  Mr.  Kennedy  would  be  under  your  direction  as  to  quantity  as 
well  as  quality? — A.  I  am  only  responsible  for  quantities  I  gave  him,  not  for  quanti- 
ties he  received. 

Q.  Now,  then,  this  being  the  situation  of  affairs,  do  you  know  who  appointed 
Mr.  Kennedy,  or  how  ho  came  to  be  appointed  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  superintendent; 
or  do  you  mean  for  this  particular  work. 

Q.  I  mean  how  he  came  to  get  this  position  which  you  have  described  so  clearly 
with  reference  to  these  works :  purchaser  of  supplies,  employer  of  labour,  overseer 
of  the  work,  and  boss,  generally,  as  1  would  understand  it? — A.  When  I  went  down 
to  Montreal  I  had  not  seen  any  letter  appointing  him  to  that  position.  It  was  what 
I  was  told  by  Mr.  Trudeau  and  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  You  don't  know.  If  you  don't  know,  say  so.  Do  you  know  how  Kennedy 
came  to  get  his  appointment  ? — A.  No,  I  don't. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  when  Mr.  Kennedy  was  at  the  public  works  depart- 
ment, here,  on  the  matter  ? — A.  No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  At  any  time? — A.  No. 

Q,  And  you  don't  know  what  took  place? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  Kennedy  report  himself  to  you  with  these  instructions  ?  Did 
he  report  that  in  writing? — A.  To  me? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  he  did  not. 

Q.  Then  how  did  you  know  the  limits  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  power  at  all?  You  see, 
Mr.  Desbarats,  that  the  commissioner  reported  an  enormous  steal  on  the  quantity 
of  material  here,  somewhere.  I  want  to  know  on  whose  shoulders  the  responsibility 
lies.  I  want  to  know  did  Mr.  Kennedy  report  to  you  at  any  time  in  writing  the 
extent  of  his  authonty  ? — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  know  it  ? — A.  More  by  conversation. 

Q.  With  whom?— A.  With  Mi*.  Parent,  Mr.  Trudeau  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 
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Q.  With  Kennedy? — A.  And  with  Kennedy,  too. 

Q.  What  did  Kennedy  say  to  you  ? — A.  He  seemed  to  assume  before  the  works 
that  he  had  complete  control  of  the  works. 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  As  far  as  the  constructing  and  ordering  of  the  material  and  the 
hiring  of  the  men  was  concerned. 

Q.  Eepeat  that? — A.  As  far  as  the  construction  of  the  work  was  concerned  and 
the  purchasing  of  material. 

Q.  Yes,  and  the  hiring  of  the  men  ? — A.  And  hiring  the  men. 

Q.  Exactly;  well  then,  did  things  run  smoothly  between  you  and  he? — ^A.  They 
ran  very  nicely  at  the  beginning. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  an  estimate  of  the  proper  quantities  required  for  stone  and 
lumber? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  purchase  the  quantities  that  you  reported  to  him  as  necessary  ? — A.  I 
wish  to  explain.  I  gave  him  the  quantities  for  the  permanent  work,  the  quantities 
of  stone  and  lumber. 

Q.  I  haven't  heard  anything  from  you  about  any  other  works  than  permanent 
worka  ?— A.  That  is  all  I  dealt  with. 

Q.  You  gave  him  orders  for  the  permanent  work,  that  is  for  the  work  of  the 
construction  of  this  bridge  ? — A.  Any  work  which  was  to  remain  in  place  I  was 
intetested  in,  and  I  gave  him  the  necessary  quantities. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  the  necessary  quantities  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge? 
—A.  I  did. 

Q.  With  that  the  overseer  ought  to  have  been  able  to  build  the  bridge  ? — A. 
Cei*tainly. 

Q.  i)id  he  procure  and  bring  there  quantities  other  than  those  that  you  fur- 
nished ? — A.  He  procured  timber  for  temporary  use,  for  use  in  the  temporary 
work,  apart  from  the  quantities  which  I  furnished  him. 

Q.  He  did,  then.  What  quantities  did  you  ftirnish  him  with  ?  Have  you  got 
youi*  statement  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  the  quantities  that  you  furnished,  the  bill  of  timber  that 
you  furnished  and  the  bill  of  stone  that  you  furnished  to  Mr.  Kennedy  as  necessary 
for  the  work,  and  then  I  want  you  to  tell  the  committee  how  much  beyond  that  you 
saw  placed  there.  Have  you  your  bill  of  timber  and  bill  of  stone  ?  If  so,  just  pro- 
duce it? — A.  I  have  here  in  pencil  the  notes  of  what  1  furnished  him. 

Q.  Nothing  could  bo  better.  They  are  originals,  I  suppose  ?  State  the  totals, 
you  need  not  go  through  them  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  Gibson. — Give  us  the  details. 

Witness. — I  gave  him  a  bill  of  timber  required  for  foundations  of  the  pivot 
pier : — Square  piece  timber  12''  x  12",  20  pieces  23'  6",  10  pieces  24  feet,  22  pieces 
34  feet,  22  pieces  13  feet,  making  a  total  of  1,744  cubic  feet.  Protection  pile  work : 
Piles  30  feet  long,  square  pine  12"  x  12",  from  20"  from  large  end  to  10''  across  at 
small  end,  250  piles,  30  feet  long,  making  7,500  cubic  feet ;  160  pieces  15  feet  long  for 
bracing  and  160  pieces  8  feet  long,  making  a  total  of  3,680  cubic  feet ;  rear  waling, 
440  lineal  feet,  12  inches  by  9  inches,  440  lineal  feet;  waling  oak  10  inches  by  8 
inches,  2,600  lineal  feet;  oak  planking,  10  inches  by  2  inches,  2,000  feet,  board  mea- 
sure ;  round  oak  piles,  36  feet  long,  10  inches  at  the  small  end ;  20  piles,  36  feet  long, 
720  lineal  feet 

By  Mr.  Gibson : 

Q.  We  better  get  the  exact  quantity  of  board  measure  ? — A.  I  think  I  have 
read  it  out  so  far. 

Q.  How  many  feet  in  board  measure  of  round  piles  were  there  ? — A.  It  was 
not  made  out  in  board  measure.     It  was  made  out  in  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Davibs. — You  see  the  commission  reported  in  board  measure  what  the 
actual  quantities  used  in  the  work  were  and  the  shortage. 

Mr.  Gibson. — ^The  object  I  have  in  asking  for  this  information  is  because  Mr. 
Desbarats  was  the  engineer  in  charge  who  made  the  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  the 
different  classes  of  work  required  for  the  different  substructures,  and  what  was 
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necessary  for  the  work,  and  we  had  better  get  it  in  detail.    (Witness  makes  calcu- 
lation.) 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  How  do  you  do  it?  Multiply  the  cubic  feet  by  144? — A.  ^lo;  multiply  it 
by  12. 

By  Mr.  (ribson  : 

Q.  How  many  feet,  board  measure  ? — A.  I  have  all  by  different  items. 

Q.  Well,  give  it  us  under  the  items? — A.  Foundation  of  pivot  pier,  20,928  feet ; 
that  is  square  pine. 

Q.  Board  measure  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  then,  next?— A.  Piles,  90,000. 

Q.  What? — A.  Feet,  board  measure. 

Q.  How  many  lineal  feet?— A.  7,500. 

Q.  Well  ?— A.  Bracing  for  piles,  44,160. 

Q.  44,160  feet,  board  measure  ? — A.  Eear  waling,  3,960. 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  All  that  I  have  given  so  far  is  pine.    Oak  waling,  19,167. 

Q.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  timber  that  was  used  in  the  foundation  of  the  pivot 
pier  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge  ? — A.  Not  at  all.  Only  the  first  item  was 
foundation. 

Q.  20,928.    What  is  that  ?— A.  That  is  foundation  of  pivot  pier. 

Q.  Then,  where  were  the  piles  put  ? — A.  Around  the  piers  as  protection  work. 

Q.  Protection  piles  on  the  outside  of  the  piers  to  continue  the  channel  way  of 
thecribwork? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  The  bracing  was  used  where  ? — A.  In  between  the  piles,  or  it  was  to  have 
been  used  there. 

Q.  Was  it  used  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  the  work  constructed. 

Q.  But  you  provided  44,160  feet  of  bracing  to  be  put  in  between  the  piles  in 
order  to  strengthen  them.  As  you  did  not  see  the  work  completed  you  don't  know 
whether  that  timber  was  put  in  or  not? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  know  whether  it  was  put  in  or  not  ? — A.  I  saw  the 
piles  in  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  the  piles  in  there  ? — A.  When  I  was  down  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  bracing  in  there  ? — A.  Most  of  the  bracing  would  be  under 
water. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — A.  Between  the  piles. 

Q.  I  know.  But  how  far  from  the  top  of  the  piles  would  the  bracing  be  used? 
— A.  Oh,  some  of  it  would  only  be  a  few  inches. 

Q.  From  the  top  of  the  piles? — A.  Fjom  the  top  of  the  water. 

Q.  If  the}''  were  only  a  few  inches,  could  they  not  be  peen  ? — A.  From  what  I 
saw  I  did  not  think  they  were  there. 

Q.  Then  in  the  rear  waling  you  used  3,960  feet? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  that  used? — A.  That  was  in  the  rear  waling  behind  the  piles. 

Q.  In  the  inside  of  the  cribbing? — A.  No,  not  in  the  inside  of  the  criboing,  in 
the  inside  of  the  piles. 

Q.  Which  would  form  a  continuous  line  with  the  cribbing? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  were  19,167  feet  of  oak  waling  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  oak  waling  was  outside 
the  piles. 

Q.  That  was  put  in  the  work  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  not  that  to  be  seen? — A.  No,  I  did  not  see  it  there. 

Q.  It  cannot  be  seen  to-day  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  there. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  was  used  at  all  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  it  when  I  was  down 
there. 

Q.  But  you  made  this  estimate  and  gave  Mr.  Kennedy  this  order  for  this  par- 
ticular timber.  I  would  like  you  to  state  to  the  committee,  when  you  made  up  this, 
for  what  depth  of  water  was  this  estimate  made? — A.  That  was  made  for  18  loot 
navigation. 
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Q,  Would  there  have  been  atiy  more  timber  required  in  the  foundation  of  the 
pivot  pier  had  it  been  22  feet  depth  of  water? — A.  There  must  have  been  a  small 
difference. 

Q.  Only  a  small  difference  ? — A.  Only  a  very  small  difference. 

Q.  A  matter  of  a  few  inches  ? — ^A.  A  matter  of  a  few  inches,  one  to  the  extra 
batter  of  the  pier. 

Q.  The  extra  depth  of  the  pier  going  down  to  22  feet  as  against  18  feet  would 
really  be  only  4  inches — the  sides  of  the  pier  batter — to  the  foot,  so  that  the  in- 
creased area  of  the  stone  pier  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge  was  only  4  inches 
more  at  22  feet  than  at  18  feet  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that,  as  far  as  your  judgment  goes  and  your  knowledge  of  the  work  and 
your  inspection  of  it  goes,  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  44,160  feet  of  bracing  that 
you  ordered  for  this  work  was  not  put  in  ? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  it  was  used. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  Was  it  purchased  ? — A.  I  can't  remember  at  this  time  whether  it  waR  or 
not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  timber  for  the  bracing  was  changed  later  on, 
but  I  think  some  of  the  bracing  timber  was  delivered.  Some  of  it  was  delivered,  to 
my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  Was  any  used  ? — A.  It  may  have  been  used  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  When  you  bay  some  was  delivered,  tell  us  what  proportion,  speaking  gene- 
rally ? — A.  I  could  not  remember. 

Q.  A  half,  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  what? — A.  I  cannot  remember  what  proportion 
of  any  particular  class  of  timber  was  delivered. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  Then  the  19,167  feet  of  oak  waling — that,  you  say,  was  not  used  either? — 
A.  I  did  not  see  any  sign  of  it. 

Q.  It  cannot  be  seen  to-day  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  oak  waling  that  you  ordered  was  intended  by  you  to  be  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  piles  in  order  to  prevent  vessels  rubbing  against  the  piles? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  sort  of  fender  timber? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  waa  not  put  in  the  work  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  it  was  delivered  or  not  ? — A.  Some  of  it  was 
delivered. 

Q.  But  not  used  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Not  used  for  the  purpose  it  was  bought  for,  at  all  events  ? — A.  No,  I  did  not 
see  it. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  How  much  was  delivered  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember,  really,  what  was  delivered 
while  I  was  there,  but  I  think  some  of  it  was  delivered. 

Q.  Well,  you  must  have  an  impression  about  it,  whether  a  portion  or  the 
whole  ? — A.  It  was  a  small  amount,  probably.  There  mudt  have  been  a  large 
proportion  of  it  delivered  before  I  left. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  balance  of  the  timber  in  the  next  piece  of  work  ?  The 
next  bill  of  timber  that  you  made  out  was  ? — A.  Timber  required  for  cribwork 
above  pivot  pier. 

Q.  What  kind  of  timber  did  you  order  for  that  ? — A.  Pine. 

Q.  What  kind  of  pine,  red  pine  or  white  pine,  or  common  pine  ? — A.  White. 

Q.  How  many  feet?— A.  Square  pine  timber,  12  by  12,  1I,U00. 

Q.  11,000,  board  measure?— A.  Cubic  feet. 
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Q.  Anything  else  ? — A.  Flat  timber  for  ties,  374  pieces,  26  feet  long;  11  pieces 
each,  18,  26,  18,  22,  19  and  25  long.  Ton  pieces  each,  22,  30,  20,  24,  21  and  25  feet 
long,  making  a  total  of  12,552  lineal  feet  for  flat  timber. 

Q.  Make  that  into  board  measure  ? — A.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  put  into  board 
measure. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  flat  timber  ? — A.  Ten  by  ten. 

Q.  If  the  timber  is  ten  by  ten,  you  can  easily  do  that  ? — A.  It  would  square  ten 
by  ten,  but  it  would  be  ideally  larger  than  that  in  the  flat. 

Q.  Take  the  medium  course  of  the  timber? — A.  Well,  say  10  x  14;  that  would 
be  a  good  size. 

Q.  Oh,  take  a  larger  size.  Wo  are  not  particular  if  you  take  10  x  20  ? — A. 
150,624  feet,  board  measure. 

Q.  There  was  150,624  feet,  board  measure,  of  flat  timber  used  in  that  crib.  What 
crib  ? — ^A.  In  the  crib  above  the  pivot  pier. 

Q.  What  other  timber  was  there  used  in  that  crib  ? — A.  I  gave  you  the  square 
timber  before. 

Q.  You  gave  me  the  timber  that  was  used  in  the  foundation  of  the  pivot  pier  ? 
— A.  I  gave  you  11,000  cubic  feet  in  the  crib,  before  the  flat  timber. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  multiply  that  into  board  measure  ? — ^A.  132,000  feet,  board 
measure. 

Q.  Of  squared  timber,  12  x  12  ?— A.  Yes;  12  by  12. 

Q.  Pine?— A.  Pine. 

Q.  In  what? — A.  In  the  cribwork  above  the  pivot  pier. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  other  timber  that  you  ordered  for  the  cribwork? — A. 
Yes ;  3-inch  planking. 

Q.  How  many  feet? — A.  In.  ten  foot  lengths. 

Q.  How  many  feet,  board  measure  ? — A.  18,000  feet,  board  measure. 

Q.  18,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  3-inch  planks,  10  feet  long? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  whole  of  the  timber  that  you  ordered  for  the  crib  ? — A,  That 
is  all. 

Q.  For  both  bridges  ? — A.  For  the  cribwork  above  the  pivot  pier. 

Q.  What  timber  did  you  order  for  the  cribwork  below  the  Grand  Truuk  bridge  ? 
— A.  The  cribwork  below  the  Grand  Trunk  pier:  square  timber,  85  pieces,  25  feet 
long;  22  pieces,  10  feet  long;  18  pieces,  27  feet  long,  making  a  total  of  2,831  cubic 
feet,  or  33,972  feet,  board  measure. 

Q.  What  kind  of  timber  was  it? — A.  Square  pine  timber,  12  x  12. 

Q.  What  lengths  were  they  ?— A.  25  feet,  10  feet  and  27  feet. 

Q.  None  of  the  timber  exceeded  27  feet  in  length  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  proportion  was  27  feet  long,  how  many  pieces  were  there  27  feet? — A. 
About  one-flfth  or  one-sixth. 

Q.  How  much  was  there  of  the  25  feet? — A.  Most  of  it  was  25  feet. 

Q.  The  balance  was  below  25  feet  ? — A.  Yes,  there  were  about  20  pieces  10  feet. 

Q.  Is  that  the  whole  of  the  timber  you  oi^dered  for  that  cribwork  ? — A.  There 
was  some  3-inch  planking  also  for  that  crib,  4,500  feet,  board  measure. 

Q.  4,500  feet,  board  measure,  of  3-inch  planking? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  length  was  it? — A.  Ordinary  lengths. 

Q.  That  completes  the  whole  of  the  timber  for  which  you  gave  an  order  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  for  the  two  bridges  ? — A.  That  is  the  bill  of  timber  I  gave  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
for  the  bndges. 

Q.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  if  he  had  ordered  all  that  timber  that  that  would 
complete  the  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  allowance  for  cutting  or  framing  the  work? — A.  This  is 
for  putting  in  the  work. 

Q.  Was  there  any  necessity  to  allow  for  waste  ? — A.  In  ordering  from  a  con- 
tractor, if  he  furnished  any  over,  it  would  be  his  loss. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  ordering  for  the  government.  Did  you  make 
any  provision  for  waste? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  There  was  no  necessity  for  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  cut  the  timber  the  exact  length  ? — A.  I  did. 
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Q.  So  that  there  would  be  no  waste  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is,  no  appreciable  waste? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  order  any  other  timber  for  the  bridge  of  any  kind? — A.  Not  at  that 
time. 

Q*  Did  you  oi-der  any  Douglas  fir? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  ? — A.  I  understand  some  derricks 
were  built  of  Douglas  fir. 

Q.  Did  you  order  any  Douglas  fir? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  up  a  bill  of  timber  for  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  Douglas  fir? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  its  special  features  over  other  timber  ? — A.  Its  special  feature  is 
its  size,  principally. 

Q.  What  is  its  size  ? — A.  You  can  get  Douglas  fir  almost  any  size. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  the  size  ? — A.  You  can  get  it  up  to  120  feet  long. 

Q.  Did  they  get  any  120  feet  long  for  the  derricks  on  the  Lachine  canal  ? — ^A. 
I  should  say  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  height  of  the  government  derricks  on  the  Lachine  canal  ? — A. 
I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  give  me  within  10  feet ;  you  are  an  engineer,  you  would  be  able  to 
tdge  the  length  of  a  derrick  ? — A.  I  should  not  think  any  of  the  long  beams  would 
d  laiger  than  70  feet. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  very  long  stick  to  be  got  in  pine  ? — A.  It  is  a  very 
long  stick. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  very  long  stick  to  be  got  for  a  derrick  of  pine? — ^A, 
Yes,  I  consider  it  a  long  stick. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  was  a  difficult  stick  to  get  of  pine  for  a  derrick  ? — ^A. 
Not  impossible,  by  any  means. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  it  ? — A.  There  may  be  sormetimes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  pine  derrick  longer  than  70  feet  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Never  saw  one  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  there  are  derricks  80  and  81  feet  in  length,  in 
pine,  in  use  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  them. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  of  them  ? — A .  No. 

Q.  You  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  ? — A.  I  dare  say  it 
oould  be  done. 

Q.  Supposing  your  pine  was  cut  for  the  purposes  of  a  derri<k,  would  you  fear 
that  the  men  would  be  hurt  on  a  pine  derrick  ? — A.  A  pine  beam  could  be  made 
strong  enough. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  breaking  of  the  beam  but  the  stick  itself.  Can  you  not  get  a 
stick  long  enough  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  have  seen  lots  of  derricks  simply  with  the  bark  taken  off  the  tree? — A. 
I  have. 

Q.  And  they  answered  every  purpose  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  would  have  done  so  in  this  case  for  the  government  in  the  face  of 
the  work  only  occupying  40  days? — A.  I  should  say  so. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Would  you  get  it  cheaper  of  oi*dinary  pine  than  you  would  of  the  Douglas 
fir? — A.  I  think  it  would  depend  altogether  on  the  condition  of  the  market. 

Q.  Would  you,  of  these  dimensions,  get  it  any  cheaper  of  pine  than  Douglas  fir? 
— ^A.  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  much  economy. 

By  Mr,  Gibson : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Desbamts,  you  say  you  prepared  plans  before  you  left  Ottawa  ? 
You  say  when  you  left  Ottawa  you  took  the  plans  with  you  to  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Were  they  inked  in  ? — A.  They  were  not  inked  in. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  cloth  tracings  fVom  the  plans  after  they  were  completed  ? 
— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Who  did  you  submit  them  to  ? — A.  Mr.  Parent  was  continually  in  the  office 
when  I  was  making  the  plans  and  I  consulted  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  not  receive  notice  from  Ottawa  that  no  copies  of  the  plans  had  been 
sent  up  there  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  receive  such  a  notice  personally.  I  was  notified  by 
Parent  of  this. 

Q,  You  were  notified  by  Parent  that  there  were  no  copies  of  the  plans  that  you 
were  working  on  on  these  bridges  in  Ottawa  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  that  case? — A.  Tracings  were  made  of  these  plans  in 
Parent's  office  and  were  eent  to  Ottawa. 

Q.  Who  were  they  made  by  ? — A,  By  a  draughtsman  in  the  office. 

Q.  Were  they  your  plans  or  Parent's  plans? — A.  They  were  my  plans  made 
under  Mr.  Parent's  supervision. 

Q.  They  were  sent  to  the  department  at  Ottawa  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  approved  of? — ^A.  Mr.  Schreiber  made  some  changes  in  them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  changes  did  he  make? — A.  He  shortened  the  abutments  of  the 
piers. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  He  shortened  the  abutments  of  the  Wellington  street 
bridge  about  20  feet  and  the  abutments  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  just  a 
few  feet. 

Q.  He  shortened  the  abutments  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge  20  feet  ? — A. 
About  that. 

Q.  And  he  shortened  the  abutments  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  a  few  feet  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  masonry  was  there  saved  by  that  change  ? — A.  I  have  not  made 
it  up  but  I  should  say  somewhere  about  600  yards,  perhaps. 

Q.  There  were  somewhere  about  600  yards  reduction.  Would  it  have  been  neces- 
sary for  you  to  make  an  exact  measure  of  the  amount  because  you  had  to  give  the 
quantities  to  Kennedy  as  to  the  number  of  yards  of  stone  that  was  not  required  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  only  estimated  there  was  600  yards  of  a  reduction.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  did  not  measure  it? — A.  I  fancy  I  did. 

Q.  You  only  fancied  ? — A.  I  am  quite  sure  I  did. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  reduction  of  600  yards  ? — A..  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  put  yourself  in  communication  with  Kennedy  to  stop  the  purchase 
of  this  600  yards  of  stone  ? — A.  As  soon  as  I  received  the  plans  I  notified  Ken- 
nedy of  the  change. 

Q.  And  told  nim  what? — A.  I  gave  him  the  quantities  required. 

Q.  Had  the  quantities  formerly  been  ordered  before  the  change  was  made  by 
Schreiber  ? — A.  No,  they  had  not. 

Q.  They  had  not  been  ordered.  So  you  were  then  safe  in  making  your  order 
direct  to  Kennedy  as  to  the  exact  quantity  of  stone  required  ? — A.  1  don't  think  I 
quite  understand. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  not  ordered  the  stone  until  Mr.  Schreiber  approved  of  the 
plans? — A.  Oh,  yes.      The  stone  had  been  ordered  long  before  that. 

Q.  On  who*»e  authority  had  the  stone  been  ordered,  seeing  that  the  plans  had 
not  been  approved  of? — A.  1  think  the  tenders  for  stone  were  approved  of  by  the 
department  here  in  Ottawa. 

Q.  The  tenders  for  stone  were  approved  of  by  the  department  in  Ottawa,  but 
the  quantities  had  not  been  decided  on  by  anybody  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  by  ? — A.  I  made  up  the  quantities  from  my  plan  and  inserted  them  in 
the  specifications  for  stone. 

Q.  You  ordered  how  many  yards  of  stone  ? — A.  Do  yoL  mean  the  quantities  of 
stone  ordered  at  first  or  the  quantities  of  stone  ordered  finallv  ? 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  committee  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  cut  stone 
you  ordered  Kennedy  to  get  for  the  masonry  for  the  Wellington  street  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges  ? — A.   When  he  was  asking  for  tenders. 

Q.  No.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  when  he  was  asking  for  tendeis,  if  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  in  a  position  to  order  the  stuff  that  yo.u  required.  You  say  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  purchasing.     All  you  had  to  do  was  to  direct  Kennedy  as  to 
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the  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  and  classes  of  material.     He  did  the  ordering  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Though  you  gave  him  the  quantities  ? — A.  Yos. 

Q.  What  quantities  did  you  give  to  Kennedy  ? — I  gave  him  the  different  quan- 
tities as  they  were  on  these  plans. 

Q.  Give  us  the  quantity  you  ordered  first? — A.  The  quantity  ordered  fii*st  for 
the  Wellington  street  bridge  :  was  masonry  in  abutments,  2,000  cubic  yards. 

Q.  What  kind  of  masonry? — A.  That  was  for  the  rough  stones. 

Q.  Two  thousand  yards  of  backing  ? — A.  Backing  and  cut  stone. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  backing? — A.  Two-thirds  of  backing,  roughly 

Q.  In  other  words,  666  yards  of  cut  stone  and  the  balance  of  backing? — A. 
There  was  that  on  the  whole. 

Q.  The  whole  of  what? — A.  The  abutments  and  pivot  pier  masoniy.  The 
statement  I  handed  him  was :  ^^ Masonry  in  abutments,  2,000  cubic  yards;  masonry 
in  pivot  pier,  1,400  cubic  yards ;  making  a  total  of  3,400  cubic  yards ;  and  the 
masonry  in  the  side  walls  to  bo  taken  down,  1,000  cubic  yards,  of  which  one-half 
could  be  used  again. 

Q,  You  ordered  2,000  cubic  yards  of  stone,  through  Kennedy,  for  the  abut- 
ments, two-thiixis  of  which  was  backing  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  proportion  in  the 
abutment.    Two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  would  be  backing. 

Q.  And  you  ordered  only  2,000  y ai*ds  ? — A.  No.     1,400  j^ards  for  the  pivot  pier. 

Q.  And  what  proportion  of  the  pivot  pier  would  be  backing  ? — A.  Two  thirds  of 
the  total  of  the  pivot  pier  and  the  abutments. 

Q.  Two  thousand  for  the  abutments  and  1,400  for  the  pivot  pier,  in  all,  3,400 
yaixis,  of  which  two-thirds  would  be  backing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  allowance  for  sand  and  cement  in  ordering  the  quantity 
of  backing? — A.  I  consider  the  waste  in  making  the  stone  would  about  balance  the 
openings  oelween  the  ptone  and  the  wall. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  Cement,  sand,  spawls,  etc. 

Q.  How  many  yards  of  stone  were  to  be  taken  out  ? — A.  One  thousand  yards. 

Q.  Only  l,00u  yards  of  masonry  to  be  taken  out  altogether? — A.  That  was  the 
estimate  at  that  time. 

Q.  Where  was  that  1,000  yards  of  masonry  to  be  taken  up  ? — A.  I  don't  find  the 
details  of  that  masonry  to  be  taken  down,  hero  in  my  notes, 

Q.  But  you  say  there  was  1,000  yards  of  masoniy  to  be  taken  down  out  of  ihe 
old  work,  but  you  can't  say  what  part  of  it  was  to  be  taken  ? — A.  I  don't  find  any 
mention  of  it  in  my  notes.     I  calculated  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  think  that  500  yards  of  that  old  stone  could  be  used  again  ? — A.  Yos;  T 
think  that  was  a  fair  allowance. 

Q.  How  much  stone  did  you  order  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  The  con 
struction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  was  only  decided  upon  at  a  later  date. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  order  any  stone  for  that  ? — A.  Not  at  that  time. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  You  say  that  they  could  use  500  yards  of  stone  taken  from  the  old  abut 
ments? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  ftom  the  centre  pier  ? — A.  No ;  the  centre  pier  was  not  to  be  touched, 

Q.  How  could  they  use  tnat  stone  until  the  old  abutments  wore  removed  and 
replaced  by  another  bridge  ? — A.  They  had  to  take  down  the  old  walls  and  put  the 
abutments  in  their  place. 

Q.  Did  they  take  down  the  old  wall  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  place  the  abutments  wert>  to  go  into  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  Were  you  there  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Wore  you  there  when  the  stone  was  delivered  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  stone  cutting  was  going  ahead  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  many  stone  cutters  had  they  ? — A.  It  varied  from  one  day  to  another. 
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Q.  How  mauy  ?— A.  From  35  to  70  or  80. 

Q.  That  is  a  terrible  variation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  there  were  only  35  one  day  and  75  another  ? — A. 
When  they  started  they  had  not  much  stone  on  hand,  and  they  had  not  many. 
Later  on,  when  they  had  more  stone,  they  had  more  men  at  work. 

Q.  The  force  was  increased  from  day  to  day  as  the  stone  was  delivered  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  was  the  stone  delivered  ? — A.  You  mean  in  what  manner. 

Q.  In  what  manner  ? — A.  In  sleighs  at  the  lower  shed. 

Q.  Who  delivered  the  stone  at  the  lower  shed? — A.  Mr.  Delorimier  had  a 
contract  for  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  price  he  had  for  that  stone? — A.  Well,  I  think  he  had 
about  $2.75  for  backing. 

Q.  $2.75  a  yard  for  backing,  and  how  much  for  the  faced  stone? — A.  $4.75, 1 
think,  for  the  faced  stone,  but  I  could  not  be  quite  sure  of  the  figures. 

Q.  Did  that  price  include  delivered  on  the  government  works? — A.  It  did. 

Q.  Under  the  government  derricks? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  derricks  up  when  this  stone  was  being  cut  ? — A.  Yes ;  there 
were  derricks  employed  in  removing  the  stone  from  the  sleighs  for  stone  cutting. 

Q.  Had  3'ou  any  stone  placed  where  there  were  no  derricks  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  in  that  ease  ? — A.  The  stone  was  loaded  on  stone- 
boats  and  hauled  to  this  place. 

Q.  To  which  place  ? — A.  They  were  being  out  under  the  sheds. 

Q.  Is  that  a  common  practice  to  put  men  under  sheds? — A.  In  winter  it  is 
much  more  convenient. 

Q.  But  is  it  a  praciice  ? — A.  I  have  seen  them  cutting  both  under  sheds  and  in 
the  open  air. 

Q,  Did  3'ou  ever  see  a  public  work  where  it  was  cut  under  a  shed  before  ? — A. 
I  don  t  know  that  1  have. 

Q.  You  have  seen  it  in  a  marble  yard,  but  never  on  a  public  work.  We  have 
only  one  rool  above  our  head  generally  in  a  public  work  and  that  is  the  big  arch  ? 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  the  stone  was  taken,  after  it  was  unloaded  by  the 
government  at  a  place  where  the  derrick  was,  it  was  afterwards  reloaded  and  put  on 
a  slone-boat,  and  drawn  out  to  a  shed,  and  put  under  a  shed  ? — A.  No;  it  was  just 
one  operation.  The  derrick  took  the  stone  off  the  sleighs,  which  were  delivering  it, 
and  put  it  on  a  stone-boat,  and  then  it  was  drawn  to  the  shed. 

Q.  There  was  no  derrick  at  the  shed  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  how  did  the}*  get  the  stone  back  to  the  shed  ? — A.  By  stone-boats. 

Q.  And  how  were  they  lowered  from  the  boats  ? — A.  With  levers. 

Q.  What  kind?— A.  Bits  of  steel. 

Q.  They  never  used  scantling? — A.  They  may  have. 

Q.  They  did  not  have  a  turning  jack  ? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  turning 
jack? 

Q.  You  never  saw  a  turning  jack  for  turning  stone? — A.  Probably  I  have 
seen  it. 

Q.  But  none  wa?  used  on  the  government  work  ? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  stone  cutting  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  this  a  very  expensive  style,  taking  under  a  shed  and  so  much  work 
by  hand  ? — A.  It  means  a  great  deal  of  handling. 

Q.  And  a  great  deal  of  work  ? — A.  A  great  deal  of  expense. 

Q.  And  this  was  one  way  you  took  to  spend  the  money,  I  suppose  ? — A.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  Well,  who  had  to  do  with  that? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  in  charge  of  that. 

Q.  And  you  never  raised  a  complaint  with  Mr.  Kennedy  that  the  stone  was 
costing  too  much  money  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  made  an  estimate  of  how  much  it  took  to  cut  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  was  it  ? — A.  I  found  the  men  were  cutting  about  half  a 
yard  a  daj*. 
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Q.  Of  what  ?— A.  Ashlar. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ashlar  ? — A.  Cut  to  quarter  inch  joints. 

Q.  That  is  not  very  fine?— A.  Pretty  fine. 

Q.  The  faces,  how  were  they  cut?— A.  They  were  rock  faced. 

Q.  And  how  much  did  they  ask  a  yard  to  cut  rock  faced  ashlar  ? — A.  They  cut 
about  half  a  yard  a  day. 

Q.  How  much  did  that  cost? — A.  That  depends  on  what  they  were  paying  the 
men. 

Q.  Answer  the  question.  How  much  did  it  cost  per  cubic  yard  to  cut  the 
ashlar  ?  You  say  you  kept  track  of  it.  You  noted  the  time,  you  knew  the  number 
of  men.  you  knew  the  men  that  were  engaged  in  loading  and  all  about  it.  Now,  tell 
us  what  it  cost.  You  say  you  made  calculation  ? — A.  I  made  a  calculation  of  what 
they  were  doing  per  day.    The  masons  cut  about  half  a  yard  a  day. 

Q.  What  would  that  cost  a  yard  ? — A.  It  depends  on  what  they  were  paying 
the  masons. 

Q.  What  were  they  paying  ihe  masons? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  any 
actual  knowledge. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  rate  of  stonecutters'  wages  was  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  rate  paid  by  St.  Louis  to  his  men? — A.  I  believe  the 
union  rate  at  that  time  was  $3  a  day. 

Q.  The  union  rate  at  that  time  was  $3  a  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact  was  it  not 
$2.50  a  day  in  winter  and  afterwards  raised  to  $3? — A.  I  understood  at  the  time 
the  works  were  starting  the  union  rate  was  $3  a  day. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  not  some  of  the  men  paid  by  St.  Louis  at  $2.50  a 
day  ? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  ihat. 

Q.  Supposing  for  instance  the  men  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  day,  how 
much  would  the  rock  ashlar  cost,  cutting? — A.  It  would  coat  $6. 

Q.  But  what  about  the  help  he  got  ? — A.  That  does  not  include  the  help.  It 
just  includes  the  cutting. 

Q.  The  net  cost  of  cutting  the  rock  ashlar  was  $6  without  the  additional  labour 
of  the  men  in  loading  and  unloading  the  stone,  turning  them  and  working  round  the 
stone  ? — A    It  was  just  the  cost  of  the  cutting. 

Q.  How  much  additional  would  it  cost  to  transfer  the  stone  from  the  derricks 
to  the  sheds  ? — A.  It  would  not  cost  very  much.  They  were  just  alongside  the 
derrick. 

Q.  How  far  away  ? — A.  Within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  ? 

Q.  And  how  did  they  get  into  this  shed  ? — A.  The  shed  was  open. 

Q.  They  had  no  fire  in  the  shed  ? — A.  They  had  none. 

Q.  So  that  the  stone  was  teamed  across  to  the  front  of  the  shed  and  then  turned 
over  and  put  on  the  stone  ganger's  bunker  and  he  finished  the  stone.  As  soon  as  it 
was  finished,  was  it  taken  away  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Would  it  cost  $2  a  yard  to  handle  in  that  way? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  Would  it  cost  $1  a  yard  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  How  much  would  it  cost? — A.  It  would  cost  probably  more  than  an  ordinary 
yard  because  the  stone  was  delivered  m  a  very  irregular  manner  and  the  men  were 
kept  waiting  for  the  stone  at  the  derrick. 

Q.  The  men  were  kept  waiting  for  the  stone  at  the  derrick  and  their  time  ran 
along? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  they  had  stone  or  not,  the  men  were  kept  in  pay  ;  they  received 
their  time  ? — A.  I  suppose  so.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  way  the  time  was  made. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  present  at  the  works  at  the  time  the  cutting  was  done  ? 
What  rule  obtained  in  regard  to  the  men  ? — A.  A  ceiiain  number  of  men  were  em- 
ployed at  the  derricks  but  they  were  not  employed  continuously,  by  which  I  mean 
they  would  often  be  idle  between  the  loads  of  stone. 

Q.  And  yet  they  were  paid  for  that  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Between  one  load  and  another  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  at  times. 
You  would  not  suspend  them  for  an  hour  or  so  ;  they  got  their  pay  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  That  would  be  adding  to  the  cost  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  think  $6  for  cutting  rock  faced  ashlar  is  excessive? — A.  I 
think  it  is  on  the.  high  side. 

Q.  What  can  you  purchase  it  for  per  cubic  y&rd  f.o.b.  the  cars  ? — A.  I  never  pur- 
chased like  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  value  per  cubic  yard  ou  board  the  oars  ?— A.  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  You  call  yourself  an  engineer,  and  yet  you  could  not  make  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  ordinary  rock  faced  ashlar  ? — A.  I  probably  could,  but  I  have  had  no 
experience  of  purchasing  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  had  no  experience  as  an  engineer  in  knowing  the  actual  cost  of  rock 
faced  ashlar,  so  you  could  not  make  un  estimate  of  what  a  piece  of  work  like  that 
would  cost? — A..  I  think  I  could  make  such  an  estimate. 

Q.  How  would  you  get  at  it? — ^A.  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  know  in  connection 
with  these  works. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  committee  what  is  the  value  of  rock  faced  ashlar,  as  an 
engineer,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that.  How  would  you  get  at  it  ? — A.  I  think 
the  stonecutters  at  the  works  there  were  doing  in  a  fair  way ;  they  seemed  to  be 
working  fairly. 

Q.  Could  not  that  stone  have  been  prepared  in  the  summer  time  for  this  work  ? 
— A.  I  dare  say  it  could,  if  the  work  had  been  begun  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  How  much  would  it  have  cost  then  ? — A.  You  can  get  stonecutters 
cheaper  in  the  winter  time  than  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question. — A.  T  asked  you  how  much  rock  faced  ashlar 
would  cost  in  the  summer  time,  supposing  it  were  cut? — A.  If  I  estimated  $4  a 
yard  for  cutting,  I  would  be  allowing  a  very  fair  price. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  would  you  not  be  allowing  about  100  per  cent,  more 
than  you  should  ? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  were  allowing  $4  a  yard  for  rock  faced  ashlar, 
would  you  not  be  allowing  $2  more  than  you  ought  to  ? — A.  I  consider  I  would  be 
allowing  a  good  price. 

Q.  As  an  engineer,  if  you  allowed  $4  per  yard,  would  you  not  consider  that 
there  would  be  ample  profit? — A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Where  was  this  rock  faced  ashlar  used? — A.  In  the  construction  of  the 
masonry  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  What  parts  of  the  masonrv  of  the  bridge  ? — ^A.  The  pivot  and  the  abutments. 

Q.  And  in  the  abutments. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  abutments  ? — A.  In  all,  except  the  very  top. 

Q.  Then  the  outside  wall  of  the  abutments  are  rough? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  not  pick-faced  ? — A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  I  understood  from  the  minister  of  railways  that  they  were  nicely  bush- 
hammered;  expensive  work? — A.  I  did  not  see  the  walls  built. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  the  work  since  it  was  built? — A.  I  saw  it  the  other  day. 

Q.  And  you  saw  the  rock  faced  ashlar? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  observe  if  anyone  had  sand-papered  it  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know 
of. 

Q.  It  has  not  changed  from  the  time  you  cut  it  until  now  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  still  I'ock  faced  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  face  of  the  abutments  were  never  bush-hammered  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  the  face  of  the  piers,  were  not  bush-hammered  ? — A.  Notasfaras  1 
know. 

Q.  You  saw  them  ? — A.  I  only  saw  the  part  above  water. 

Q.  Don't  trifle  with  the  committee.  Answer  the  question.  The  face  of  the 
masonry  to-day  is  rock  faced  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  face  was  not  bush-hammered  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  would  not  change  the  conditions? — A.  No;  but  we  could  have  hammered 
then  if  we  had  liked. 

Q.  The  copings  were  bush-hammered  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  bridge  seats  ? — A.  Were  bush-hammered. 

Q.  How  were  the  ballast  walls  ? — A.  The  front  of  the  ballast  walls  ? 
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Q.  Were  they  pick-faoed  or  bush-hammered  ? — A.  1  could  not  tell. 

Q.  And  the  top  of  the  ballast  wall  coping  would  be,  what  ? — A.  Bush-hammered. 

Q.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  stone  coping,  the  pivot  piers,  the  bridge  seats, 
the  ballast  walls  and  the  copings,  were  all  bush-hammered? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  a  small  piece  of  work  in  proportion  to  the  other  piece  of  work? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  quantity  out  of  4,300  yards,  of  the  whole  siasonry  bnilt,  would  this 
fine  class  of  work  represent?  How  many  yards  were  there  of  it?— A.  I  think  per- 
haps 250  yards. 

Q.  There  would  be,  perhaps,  250  yards  of  fine  bush  work  out  of  the  whole  total 
quantity  of  masonry  built? — A.  There  would  be  a  little  more  than  that. 

Q.  Give  us  the  quantity  ?  Would  it  exceed  300  yards  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 
It  would  be  about  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  in  any  case  it  would  exceed  300  yards  ?  Now,  Mr.  Desba- 
rats,  would  the  sinking  of  abutments  of  the  pivot  pier  to  a  depth  of  22  feet  of  water 
add  to  this  fine  class  of  work  in  any  way  whatever  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  So  that  the  quantity  of  fine  work  in  any  case  would  remain  whether  the  pier 
was  18  feet  or  22  feet  ? — A.  It  would  be  the  same. 

Q.  The  same  as  far  as  the  abutments  are  concerned  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  as  engineer,  you  said  you  prepared  the  plans  of  the  bridges.  When  you 
made  your  first  estimate,  you  reckoned  on  the  bridges  resting  upon  the  old  masonery  ? 
— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  change  your  mind  and  build  the  new  abutments  ? — A. 
Principally  the  mode  of  unwatering  which  was  adopted.  I  think  that  was  a  large 
element  in  it. 

Q,  Because  you  unwatored  for  this  centre  pier  you  thought  it  was  wise  to 
build  the  new  abutment? — A.  When  they  decided  to  build  it  was  decided  to  build 
for  an  eighteen  foot  navigation,  and  tfcey  un watered  the  whole  canal.  When  the 
canal  was  unwatered  it  was  thought  wise  at  the  same  time  to  sink  the  abutment  to 
the  same  depth  as  the  pivot  pier  and  have  it  down  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet 
navigation. 

Q.  You  were  obliged  then,  on  account  of  that  change  being  made,  to  cut  out 
the  breast  walls  of  the  old  line  of  the  canal  channel  and  build  the  new  abutments 
down  to  twenty-two  feet  ? — A.  We  took  out  the  whole  wall  of  the  side  of  the  canal 
and  built  the  abutments  down  for  an  eighteen  foot  navigation.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  eighteen  foot  navigation. 

Q.  Were  they  not  taken  down  to  twenty-two  feet? — A.  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  But  some  of  the  work  had  been  done  while  you  were  there  f — A.  There 
was  not. 

Q.  If  they  had  not  decided  to  increase  the  depth  of  water  from  eighteen  feet  to 
twenty-two  feet,  would  there  have  been  any  necessity  to  take  down  the  breast  walls  ? 
— A.  Yes,  it  was  decided  before  that. 

Q.  Would  there  have  been  any  necessity  to  take  down  the  abutment*  provided 
they  had  run  on  the  eighteen  feet  depth  of  water? — A.  It  would  have  been  necessary 
sooner  or  later. 

Q.  Was  it  necessary  at  that  particular  time  ? — A.  It  might  have  been  done 
without. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  could  it  have  been  done  without? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  so.  You  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could  have  been  done  with- 
out the  building  of  these  four  abutments.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  the 
whole  of  the  weight  of  the  superstructure  rest  on  the  pivot  pier  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  does  when  the  bridge  is  swinging? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  bridge  rests  upon  the  abutments  ? — 
A.  Probably  about  one  third  or  one-half.  It  would  depend  upon  how  much  it  was 
jacked  up. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  weight  of  the  superstructure? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  at  any  rate,  the  weight  of  the  superstructure  was  not  of  such  consequence 
that  it  would  necessitate,  to  your  mind,  the  building  of  new  abutments  when  you 
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Erepared  that  plan  with  an  18  foot  draught  of  water? — A.  I  think  it  could  hare 
Ben  done  without. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  made  an  estimate  of  1900  cubic  yards  of  masonry  in 
the  piers  and  abutments.  In  that  estimate  you  made  of  $170,000,  you  provided  for 
1900  cubic  yards  of  masonry  in  the  piers  and  abutments  at  $18  a  yard  ? — A.  I  don't 
remember. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  There  were  no  abutments  in  that.-.  It  was  only  the  top  of  them? — A.  I  think 
the  quantity  made  use  of  was  1,800  yai'ds. 

By  Mr.  Gibson : 

Q.  So  if  they  had  not  taken  down  the  abutments  1,900  yards  would  have  done 
the  whole  of  there  bridges  with  a  new  pivot  pier  for  the  Wellington  street  bridge 
and  the  additional  coping  on  the  pivot  pier  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  bridge? — 
A.  No,  the  quantity  did  not  include  anything  in  the  pivot  pier  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridge. 

Q.  Yes,  it  says  Wellington  street  bridges? — A.  Perhaps  that  is  the  difference 
between  my  1,800  yards  and  the  1,900  yards. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  only  some,  how  many  yards  in  the  pivot  pier  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  bridge? — A.  It  would  be  a  small  affair. 

Q.  Less  than  76  yards,  about  54  yaixis  is  it  not? — A.  Something  like  that. 

Q,  Something  like  54  or  55  yards  required  of  masonry  for  the  pivot  pier  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge ;  so  with  that  50  yards  of  masonry  for  the  pivot  pier 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  the  masonry  of  the  pivot  pier  is  estimated  by  you,  for 
an  18  foot  depth  of  navigation  and  the  approaches  to  the  four  ends  in  all  included, 
about  1,900  yards  of  masonry  ? — A.  That  was  my  first  estimate. 

Q.  After  the  change  was  made  they  took  do«7n  the  abutments  and  increased  the 
masonry  to  over  4,300  yards  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  upon  the  work  ? — A.  I  was  there  until  the  end  of  February . 

Q.  Did  vou  resign  your  position  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  at  the  time  you  left,  had  you  a  record  of  all  the  work  that  had  been 
done  under  your  supervision?  Did  you  keep  a  record  of  all  the  work  that  was  done 
by  you  as  engineer  while  you  were  in  charge  of  the  work  on  the  Wellington  street 
bridges  up  to  the  time  you  left? — A.  Yes,  I  did,  as  far  aa  it  interested  me  as  an  en- 
gineer. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  record  did  you  keep?  Was  it  of  a  private  character  or  was  it 
kept  by  you  in  your  capacity  as  a  public  servant  of  the  government? — A.  Both. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  that  record  to  your  successor  ? — A.  Yes,  all  the  notes  I  took  in 
the  office  were  left  there. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  check  upon  the  contractor's  men? — A.  I  did  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. 

Q.  To  what  extent? — A.  At  the  beginning  I  arranged  with  Mr.  Kennedy  that 
every  day  the  time  keeper  would  furnish  me  with  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  men 
on  the  work  and  I  checked  that  roughly  by  going  around  the  work  and  seeing  that 
there  were  about  that  number  of  men  on  each  of  the  different  jobs  out  of  doors. 

Q.  What  different  jobs  ? — A.  Stonecutting,  working  at  timber,  hauling  material 
for  temporary  work  from  one  thing  and  another  on  the  different  works  going  on. 

Q.  You  went  around  every  day  and  siiw  that  there  was  that  number  of  men  re- 
presented on  the  return  given  to  you  by  Mr.  who  ? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy  or  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's timekeeper. 

Q.  The  timekeeper  submitted  to  you  every  day  a  statement  of  the  men  em- 
ployed ? — A.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  P^bruary  last. 

Q.  Of  every  class  and  kind  of  men  on  the  works  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Teamstei*s,  carters,  labourers,  stonecutters  ? — A.  Yes,  all  the  men  employed 
on  the  works.  There  were  some  men  that  were  not  entered  in  this  timekeeper's 
books,  I  got  it  between  two  timekeepers. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  all  the  time  from  one  timekeeper.  You  had  to  get  it  from 
two?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  When  you  got  tiie  time  from  both  timekeepers  did  you  compare  it  with 
Mr.  St.  Louis'  charge  against  the  government  for  labour  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  any 
charge  of  Mr.  St.  Louis'. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  charge  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  submitted  to  the  government 
•for  labour? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  should  have  seen  that,  as  you  were  keeping  tmck  of  the 
number  of  men  employed  ? — A.  The  first  return  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  for  labour  was  for 
the  month  of  January.  That  came  in  at  the  end  of  February,  when  I  was  leaving 
the  work. 

Q.  You  examined  that  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Who  could  certify  to  the  time  if  you  were  the  only  one  who  could  get  it  ? — ^A. 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  timekeepers  were  looking  after  the  time. 

Q.  Then  he  bad  supplied  you  every  day  with  the  time  of  the  men  on  the  work  ? 
— A.  Mr.  Parent  wished  to  have  a  record,  and  that  is  the  way  I  looked  after  this 
time. 

Q.  You  gave  Mr.  Parent  the  record  as  you  got  it  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  time- 
keeper?— A.  No,  I  did  not  nubmit  any  written  statement  to  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  You  say  you  gave  Mr.  Parent  no  information  at  all  ? — A.  Certainly,  I  did. 
I  saw  him  almost  every  day. 

Q.  Mr.  Parent  did  not  ask  you  to  make  a  statement  of  the  men  employed  ? — 
A.  He  did  not  require  me  to  make  any  written  statement. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  employed  by  the  government  as  engineer  on  a  piece  of  work 
that  was  done  by  a  contractor  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Don't  you  always  receive  instructions  from  the  chief  engineer  to  give  him 
the  force  of  men  returned  and  the  number  of  men  employed  ? — A.  It  is  sometimes 
done. 

Q.  Is  it  not  always  done  ? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 
Q.  Is  it  ever  done  on  contract  work? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  always  done. 
By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  So  you  gave  Mr.  Parent  no  information  about  the  number  of  men  employed 
on  the  work  ? — A.  Oh  yes,  he  was  down  at  my  office  frequently,  and  I  was  up  in  his 
office  every  day. 

Q.  You  had  two  offices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  office  wasn't  big  enough  for  you  ? — A.  My  office  was  down  on  the 
work:^. 

Q.  Why  was  not  his  ? — A.  His  was  up  town. 

Q.  Why  was  it  up  town  ? — A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  But  when  you  went  up  to  Mr.  Parent's  office  you  gave  him  a  verbal  report 
of  the  number  of  men  that  St.  Louis  was  employing? — A.  I  gave  him  a  verbal  report 
of  everything  occurring  on  the  work. 

By  Mr.  Lister  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kennedy's  timekeeper  furnish  a  daily  statement  of  the  number  of 
men  employed  ? — A.  He  did  for  a  time. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ? — A.  I  think  they  are  in  the  commission's  evidence. 

By  Mr.  Davits : 

Q.  When  did  the  relations  between  you  and  Mr.  Kennedy  begin  to  be  strained? 
— A.  About  the  end  of  January. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  to  him  that  he  was  procuring  more  than  four 
times  more  lumber  and  timber  than  your  estimates  required  ? — A.  He  was  not  pro- 
curing any  more  timber  for  the  permanent  works. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  know  about  the  permanent  works.  Did  you  make  a  com- 
plaint to  Mr.  Kennedy  that  he  was  bringing  on  the  premises  about  four  times  more 
lumber  than  the  estimates  called  for  ? — A.  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  speak  to  him  about  it  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yoD  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  procuring  a  large  quantity 
of  timber  more  than  the  estimates  required  7 — A.  I  think  I  did  speak  to  him  about 
the  timber  that  was  beine  furnished. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  about  him  procuring  immense  quantities  more  than  your 
specifications  called  for  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Kennedy, 
but  I  remember  speaking  to  Mr.  Parent 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  statement  to  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A.  I  may  have  done  so. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  your  duty  to  do  so  ?— A.  It  probably  would,  but  I  was  not 
concerned  in  the  temporary  work. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  bringing  on  the  premises  large  quantities  of 
timber  more  than  your  specifications  called  for  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  yon  spoke  of  that  to  Mr.  Parent,  and  you  think  you  spoke  of  it  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  but  you  are  not  quite  sure  7 — ^A.  I  don't  remember  it,  but  the  chances  are 
I  did. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 
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Committee  Room  No.  49, 

House  of  Commons. 

June  5th,  1894. 
Committee  met. 

Mr.  GEORGE  J.  DESBARATS  was  recalled  and  further  examined. 
By  Mr,  Dames : 

Q.  Mr.  Desbarats,  I  think  you  stated  that  you  went  in  the  month  of 
October  to  Montreal  % — A.  Before  proceeding,  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  correc- 
tions in  my  evidence  which  I  gave  the  other  day.  I  seem  to  have  skipped  some  timber 
in  giving  the  list.  There  is  some  flat  timber  in  the  crib  below  the  Grand  Trunk  pier 
amounting  to  18700  feet,  board  measure,  which  I  seem  to  have  omitted.  I  wish  to  add 
that. 

By  Mr,  Qihson : 

Q.  You  gave  the  Grand  Trunk  crib  33972  feet  of  12x12  and  4500  feet  of  three 
inch  plank.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  what?— A.  18,756  feet,  board  measure,  of  flat 
timber. 

Q.  Flat  timber  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge? — A  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  that — under  the  abutments  ? — A.  Under  the  crib  at  the  lower  end. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  went  there  about  the  month  of  October? — A.  The  end  of 
October. 

Q.  You  left  there  when  ? — A.  The  last  day  of  February. 

Q.  When  you  went  there  the  plans  for  these  bridges  were  on  a  scale  of  14  feet 
navigation.  The  first  plans  you  prepared  were  for  a  14  feet  navigation  in  the  canal? — 
A.  The  centre  pier  was  sunk  so  as  to  allow  for  18  feet  navigation. 

Q.  How  many  changes  were  made  afterwards? — A.  Two  changes. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  one  ? — A.  Three  changes  I  may  say. 

Q.  Three  changes  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  concisely  what  they  were  ? — A.  The  first  change  was  that  it  was  decided 
to  sink  the  abutments  so  as  to  allow  for  an  18  foot  navigation. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  some  time  in  November. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  change  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  second  change  was  what  ? — A.  The  second  change  was  that  it  was  decided 
to  sink  all  the  structures  to  provide  for  a  22  feet  navigation. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  That  was 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  in  your  previous  evidence  about  February — was  that  right  1 
— A.  Some  where  about  the  beginning  of  February. 

Q.  And  you  spoke  still  of  another  change  ?-— A.  And  another  change  was  when 
the  plans  were  sent  down  to  Ottawa,  and  Mr.  Schreiber,  I  think,  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  cut  oflF  pieces  from  the  end  of  the  abutments,  and  added  something  to  the 
piling  and  timber  work. 

Q.  That  was  a  reduction  of  your  plans  ? — A.  That  was  a  reduction  in  the  masonry, 
and  an  addition  to  the  timber  work. 

Q.  Well,  now,  when  you  began  to  act  as  engineer  there,  who  checked  the  men  in 
the  employ  ;  did  you  ? — A.  At  that  time  there  was  only  the  canal  staflf  working  under 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  he  had  full  control.  There  were  only  a  few  men  working  in  the 
shops. 

Q  When  did  they  begin  to  take  on  other  labour  than  the  regular  employees  ? — A. 
Some  time  in  January,  towards  the  beginning  of  January. 
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Q.  When  they  began  to  take  on  those  other  labourers  who  checked  their  time  ? — 
A.  Kennedy's  timekeeper  took  the  time. 

Q.  Who  checked  it.     Did  you  check  it  ? — A.  I  checked  it.     Yes,  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  understand  the  distinction  between  a  general  and  a  special  way. 
You  checked  the  time  ? — A.  I  was  not  responsible  for  the  timekeeping. 

Q.  Did  you  check  the  time,  Mr.  Desbarats  1 — ^A.  I  did  not  check  it  accurately.  I 
checked  it  approximately,  as  an  engineer. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time  did  you  continue  checking  this  time  as  an  engineer  would  ? — 
A.  Up  to  about  the  time  I  lert. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that ;  is  your  memory  serving  you  correctly  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  checking  this  time,  and  when  did  that  difficulty  arise  ? 
— A.  About  the  beginning  of  February.  Up  to  that  time  I  arranged  with  Mr. 
Kennedy  to  receive  every  day  the  lists  from  his  timekeeper,  showing  the  number  of 
men  on  the  works,  and  what  work  they  were  employed  at.  After  that  time  he  wrote 
Mr.  Parent  refusing  to  furnish  me  with  the  list  of  time  any  longer. 

Q.  That  is  up  to  the  18th  of  February  1 — A.  About  that  time ;  the  beginning  of 
February.  After  that  I  received  no  further  lists  from  his  timekeepers,  and  I  went 
around  the  works  and  got  an  idea  of  how  many  men  were  on  the  works,  but  I  had 
nothing  to  check.     I  never  saw  his  list.     I  did  not  check  his  list. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Kennedy  personally  about  this  matter  of  check- 
ing the  time  lists  ? — ^A.  Yes,  several  times. 

Q.  Why  did  he  refuse  ?-— A.  He  said  he  was  in  sole  charge  of  the  work ;  he  said  he 
was  wholly  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  work  and  he  did  not  wish  anybody  to 
come  and  interfere  on  the  work  in  any  way  with  him. 

Q.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  February  10th  you  were  not  permitted  to  examine 
the  time  lists  in  order  to  check  them  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that.  After  that,  when  I 
spoke  to  Parent  about  them  protesting  against  not  getting  these  lists,  he  said  in  the 
interests  of  peace  it  would  be  better  to  get  Mr.  Kennedy  to  make  returns  to  the  office, 
which  he  would  do.  He  said  he  would  instruct  Mr.  Kennedy  to  make  returns  to  bin) 
once  or  twice  a  week.     I  don't  remember  ex&ot\j, 

Q.  So  that  Kennedy,  the  overseer  in  charge,  absolutely  refused  to  permit  you,  as 
engineer  in  charge,  to  check  his  time  lists  ? 

Sir  Charles  Hihhert  Tupper  : 
Q.  Did  you  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the  chief  engineer  ? 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Is  that  the  fact,  that  Kennedy,  as  overseer  in  charge,  refused  to  permit  you  to 
check  his  time  lists  after  the  10th  February  ? — A.  He  refused  to  furnish  me  the  time 
lists  to  check. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  fact  fo  your  superior  officer  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  writing  1 — A.  No,  verbally. 

Q.  Verbally,  who?— A.  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  And  then  he  made  the  suggestion  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  Ottawa  ?— A.  I  did  not  report  to  Ottawa  at  any  time  on  the 
works. 

Q.  Did  you  see  your  Ottawa  officials  at  all  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  from  the  time  you  went  there  in  October  until  you  left  in 
March,  you  did  not  see  your  official  superiors  from  Ottawa  at  all  ? — A.  I  saw  Mr.  Trudeau 
while  he  was  in  office.  I  did  not  have  any  communication  with  Mr.  Schreiber  about 
the  work. 

Q.  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  by  making  one  protest  to  Mr.  Parent,  not  simply  tell- 
ing him  the  fact  ? — A.  No,  I  spoke  to  him  several  times  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him? — A.  I  told  him  it  was  necessary  as  he  knew  well  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  resident  engineer  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  number  of  men  at  the  works 
and  it  had  been  arranged  at  the  beginning  so  as  not  to  double  the  work.  There  was, 
no  object  in  my  having  a  special  time-keeper  on  the  work,  if  it  was  to  be  under  govern  - 
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ment  control ;  that  Kennedy's  time-keeper  would  furnish  me  with  the  time,  so  as  not  to 
duplicate  the  work  and  I  checked  this  myself,  going  around  in  the  work,  and  seeing 
that  there  was  about  that  number  of  men  employed  at  the  difSdrent  works. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  went  around  checking  those  time  lists  from  time  to  time  when 
you  did  receive  them,  was  there  anything  you  saw  that  excited  any  suspicion  on  your 
part? — A.  No.  The  only  time  at  which  my  count  did  not  tally  was  with  the  men  em- 
ployed at  breaking  stone.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Kennedy  about  this  and  h^  said  there  was  a 
number  of  men  working  further  up  in  the  canal  breaking  stones. 

By  Mr,  Hagga/rt : 

Q.  What  did  you  say — ^breaking  stone  ? — ^A.  Yes,  for  concrete,  as  he  explained. 

By  Sir  Charles  H.  Tupper : 

Q.  Before  he  leaves  that,  I  did  not  exactly  understand  his  evidence.  You  were 
not  protesting  then  to  Mr.  Parent  on  account  of  any  suspicion  you  had  about  the  over- 
charging of  time.  It  was  merely  in  order  to  see  that  everything  was  right  ? — A.  Certainly, 
I  had  no  idea  there  was  anything  wrong. 

Q.  You  had  no  reason  to  suspect  anything  wrong  1 — A.  I  considered  it  was  part  of 
my  duty  to  see  the  time  lists  and  look  them  over. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Are  you  stating  to  the  committee  that  you  were  satisfied  from  what  you  saw 
that  the  proper  number  of  men  were  employed  and  properly  employed  in  the  work  ?  Are 
you  stating  that  as  your  evidence  ? — A.  I  had  no  control  whatever. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  had  any  control,  I  am  asking  you  to  say,  as  an 
engineer,  whether  you  were  or  not  satisfied  that  the  number  of  men  employed  were  pro- 
perly employed  or  did  you  think  they  were  fraudulently  employed  ? — A.  I  did  not  think 
that  they  were  fraudulently  employed.  I  thought  the  number  of  men  on  the  work  was  per- 
haps rather  large.  I  spoke  to  Kennedy  about  it.  He  thought  it  was  necessary  on 
account  of  the  rush. 

Q.  One  would  derive  from  your  evidence  the  impression  that  there  were  just  a  few 
more  men  than  ought  to  have  been  employed.  Do  you  want  to  state  that  as  being 
consistent  with  what  you  stated  before  ? — A  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  think  were  there  more  than  was  necessary  ? — A.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  judgment  in  a  work  of  that  kind  ;  where  it  has  to  be  rushed,  you 
have  to  employ  more  men.  There  will  be  men  not  doing  their  full  quota  of  work.  I 
stated  already  that  there  were  men  employed  at  the  derricks  who  had  to  wait,  and  were 
sometimes  idle  because  they  had  to  wait  for  the  stone.  You  could  not  afford  to  have 
the  stone  brought  up  there  and  have  the  contractors'  teams  waiting  around  until  you 
could  get  men  there  from  other  pieces  of  work.  Under  the  conditions  you  had  to 
have  men  idling  occasionally. 

Q.  You  saw  nothing  while  you  were  engineer  in  charge  to  give  ground  for  any 
complaint  or  cause  any  uneasiness  ? — A.  Nothing  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  You  were  perfectly  satisfied  ? — Well,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  any  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  employing  labour. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  any  responsibility.  Were  you  or  were  you  not  perfectly 
satisfied  ?  You  are  here  under  oath  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Certainly,  you  were  ? — A.  No.     I  said  certainly  I  was  here  under  oath. 

Q.  Were  you  or  were  you  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  you  saw  going  on 
there ;  as  the  government  engineer  in  charge,  were  you  or  were  you  not  perfectly  satis- 
fied as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  being  carried  on  by  the  government 
officials  under  you  ? — A.  I  saw  no  reason  for  special  complaint. 

Q.  You  saw  no  reason  for  complaint  ? — A.  For  special  complaint.  As  I  said 
before,  I  thought  there  were  a  good  many  men  on  the  works. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  if  this  is  the  case,  why  did  you  swear  to  the  commissioners  before  that 
things  had  got  in  such  a  bad  way  you  were  only  too  glad  to  be  dismissed  from  the  work 
to  get  out  of  it  (at  page  2479  of  the  evidence).     If  this  is  the  case,  and  you  swear  here 
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you  saw  nothing  at  all  to  cause  you  any  uneasiness,  why  did  you  swear  in  the  court 
below,  things  had  got  into  that  condition  you  were  only  too  glad  to  be  dismissed  to  get 
out  of  it  ? — A.  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  My  personal  relations  with  Mr.  Kenn^y 
had  got  to  be  very  disagreeable. 

Q.  Personal  relations  with  Mr.  Kennedy  arising  out  of  this  joint  work  in  which 
you  were  engaged  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  should  they  get  disagreeable  if  everjrthing  was  going  right  and  you  saw 
nothing  to  complain  of  f— A.  You  remember  I  had  no  occasion  to  check  the  exact  num- 
ber after  the  end  of  February. 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  saw  anything  to  complain  of  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  being  carried  out.  I  may  have  misunderstood  you,  but  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  you  did  not  ? — A.  I  said  I  thought  there  were  more  men  than  might 
have  been  employed,  but  I  said  Mr.  Kennedy  justified  this  by  the  fact  of  the  work  being 
rushed. 

Q.  Then,  sir,  if  this  is  the  case,  why  did  you  swear  in  the  court  below  that  things 
had  got  into  such  a  state  you  were  only  too  glad  to  be  dismissed  so  you  might  get  out 
of  it  ? — A.  I  said  I  was  glad  to  leave  the  work.  My  personal  relations  with  Kennedy 
were  getting  very  disagreeable. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  How  did  they  get  disagreeable  ? — A.  Because  he  objected  to  my  going  around. 
Anything  he  did  on  the  work  he  was  always  objecting  that  I  was  interfering  with  him, 
that  he  had  full  control  and  nobody  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  him.  What  I 
considered  my  strict  duty  he  objected  to  as  interference  in  his  work. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  mean  the  committee  to  understand  that  this  is  all  ? — A.  Well,  I  thought,  as 
I  said  before.  I  thought  there  were  certain  items  costing  too  much.  The  stone  cutting 
was  rather  high  and  I  thought  if  the  work  continued  on  that  scale.  The  plant,  I  thought, 
was  expensive.  It  was  too  fine  for  the  work.  It  was  a  good  plant,  probably  worth  all 
the  money  paid  for  it,  but  the  work  could  have  been  done  and  the  plant  might  have 
been  of  a  cheaper  kind.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  at  first  ? — A.  No,  the  plant  was  only  getting  on  the  work 
when  I  left. 

Q.  That  was  after  ? — A.  There  was  little  plant  on  the  work  three  weeks  before  I 
left. 

Q.  Did  you  remonstrate  with  anybody  about  the  plant? — A.  I  spoke  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  about  the  plant.  He  said  it  was  plant  that  would  come  in  later  on,  along  the 
canal. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Parent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  any  particular  remark  of  his. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  instructions  to  Mr.  Kennedy  which  he  refused  to  carry  out  ? 
— A.  I  had  no  instructions  to  give  him  in  the  matter  of  plant  and  labour. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  court  below,  you  swore  :  "  Mr.  Kennedy  told  me  he  was  the  man 
who  was  responsible  for  this  work,  and  he  would  not  receive  any  instructions  from  me." 
What  do  you  mean  by  making  that  statement  in  the  court  below,  and  making  this 
statement  here  to-day  ?  Did  Mr.  Kennedy  refuse  to  receive  instructions  from  you  1 — 
A.  The  case  that  answer  has  reference  to,  is,  I  think,  when  I  went  to  him  one  morning 
with  Mr.  St.  Louis.  I  had  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Parent  to  say  that  Mr.  St.  Louis 
had  been  adjudged  the  contract  for  the  stone  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge.  I  went  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  indicate  to  him  the  place  at  which  he  would  deliver  the  stone.  Mr. 
Kennedy  refused  to  receive  the  instructions,  saying  that  he  had  no  such  instructions  to 
receive  from  me ;  that  if  he  was  instructed  from  Mr.  Parent  in  writing  that  Mr.  St.  Louis 
had  the  contract  for  stone,  he  would  show  him  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  delivered, 
but  he  would  not  take  instructions  from  me. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  did  not  care  for  engineers  ? — A.  He 
did  not  seem  impressed  with  what  I  told  him,  certainly. 
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Q.  What  are  you  1 — A.  I  am  an  engineer. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  did  not  care  for  engineers  1 — A. 
He  said  very  plainly  that  he  did  not  care,  that  he  would  not  receive  those  instructions 
from  me. 

Q.  Nor  from  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  No,  he  said  nothing  of  that  kind  to  me. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  He  said  nothing  of  that  kind  to  you  ? — A.  Certainly  not  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Davies — Well,  I  will  read  you  the  evidence  you  gave,  and  you  will  see  how 
far  evidence  to-day  is  coloured.  The  question  asked  you  was,  "  Did  you  say  that  he  said 
he  was  running  the  job  ? — A.  Something  to  that  effect,  he  said  he  was  the  man  who 
was  responsible  for  this  work  and  would  not  receive  instructions  from  me." 

The  Witness — I  think  that  is  just  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Davies — The  next  question  was,  "  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  about  Parent  t 
Did  he  seem  to  care  much  for  Mr.  Parent  1 — A  And  your  answer  was,  No,  he  seemed  to  be 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  had  full  control  of  the  work  and  that  he  did  not  care 
for  engineers,  that  he  was  in  full  charge  and  he  was  the  man  who  was  responsible  for 
the  work  and  should  have  full  control  over  it." 

The  Witness — I  think  that  agrees  very  well  with  what  I  have  said  here. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Do  you  1 — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Desbarats,  on  page  2,479  of  the  evidence,  you  say  "  At  the  beginning 
it  went  very  badly  and  I  was  very  much  relieved  when  I  was  dismissed  from  the  work. 
Things  had  got  to  that  stage  I  was  glad  to  be  off  the  work."  That  was  your  sworn 
testimony  a  few  months  ago.     Is  that  true  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  will  you  tell  the  committee  why  things  had  got  so  bad  that  you  were  glad 
that  you  were  dismissed  ? — A.  I  think  I  have  explained  that  Mr.  Kennedy  objected  to 
what  he  called  my  interfering,  that  he  said  he  was  solely  responsible,  that  he  should  have 
full  control  and  full  charge,  and  he  objected  to  what  he  called  my  interfering  with  him. 
That  made  it  very  disagreeable  for  me,  and  I  foresaw  that  when  the  work  got  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  the  trouble  would  get  more  acute. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Were  you  afraid  of  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  What  time  was  this  when  things  got  to  an  acute  stage  ? — A.  I  said  they  would 
have  got  to  an  acute  stage  later  on  when  the  work  got  further  advanced. 

Q.  What  time  was  this  that  he  refused  to  have  these  instructions  and  asked  for 
written  instructions  from  Mr.  Parent  1 — A.  It  was  the  beginning  of  February. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  come  closer  to  dates  if  you  can,  because  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary might  range  from  the  Ist  to  the  10th  or  perhaps  the  12th1 — A.  It  was  on  the  6th 
of  February. 

Q.  Did  you  give  further  instructions  after  that  which  were  repudiated  or  not 
recognized  ?  Was  it  only  once,  or  did  you  give  others  or  did  it  keep  on  for  some  time  t 
— A.  Shortly  after  that  I  was  notified  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  I  should  be  relieved 
from  the  work. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  instructions  more  than  once  which  he  refused  to  carry  out, 
and  if  so,  what  space  of  time  elapsed,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  between  giving  the 
first  and  the  second  ?  I  want  to  see  how  long  this  state  of  matters  continued  1 — A.  I 
don't  remember  any  other  case  in  which  he  absolutely  squarely  refused  to  carry  out  the 
instructions. 

Q.  Then  I  was  right  that  once  he  peremptorily  refused  to  carry  out  your  orders 
and  you  reported  him  to  Mr.  Parent.  How  long  after  that  were  you  dismissed  from 
the  work  ?— A.  I  was  notified  about  a  week  afterwards. 

Q.  So  that  he  proved  to  be  the  boss  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name  1 — A.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  his  having  anything  to  do  with  my  dismissal. 
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Q.  Did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Schreiber  about  your  dismissal  I — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  any  complaint  against  you  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  dismissed  for  cause  ? — A.  He  said  he  had  no  complaint,  that  Mr. 
Parent  was  well  satisfied  with  my  work,  and  was  desirous  of  keeping  me  on  the  canal  in 
my  position. 

Q.  Your  superior  officer  and  general  superintendent  was  desirous  of  keeping  you 
though  somebody  must  have  been  desirous  of  putting  you  off? — A.  Mr.  Schreiber  said 
he  thought  the  canal  staff  in  Montreal  could  look  after  the  work  quite  well,  and  he  did 
not  see  any  necessity  of  my  continuing  there. 

Q.  That  was  about  what  date  ?— A.  That  was  the  28th  of  February. 

Q.  Then,  who  succeeded  you  1 — A.  I  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  what  went  on 
after  I  left. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  succeeded  you  ? — A.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Papineau  was  to 
succeed  me. 

Q.  Did  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  succeed  you  ?  You  stated,  below  ; 
I  understand  you  to  say  you  remained  there  some  time  and  saw  him  at  work  ? — A,  I 
handed  over  the  office  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  March. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  had  as  much  knowledge  as  you  could  have  that  your  suc- 
cessor came  there  ? — A.  I  asked  Parent  to  whom  I  should  hand  over  my  papers,  and  he 
said  :  "  Hand  them  over  to  Mr.  Papineau."     I  did  so. 

Q.  You  handed  them  over  to  your  successor,  and  his  name  was  Papineau  ? — A, 
Yes. 

Q.  "Who  was  Mr.  Papineau  ? — A.  He  was  one  of  Mr.  Parent's  assistants. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff : 

Q.  Had  Papineau  been  on  the  works  along  with  you  previous  to  that  ? — A.  I  don't 
remember  seeing  him  on  the  works.     No. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 
Q.  "Was  he  on  the  canal  staff  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 
Q.  He  was  on  the  existing  staff  at  the  time? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Bavies : 

Q.  Shortly  after  the  work  was  in  progress,  didn't  you  write  to  Parent  complaining 
that  Kennedy  would  not  follow  your  instructions  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  any  letter  of 
that  kind.     My  reports  to  Mr.  Parent  were  always  verbal. 

Q.  Always.  Did  you  at  any  time  find  that  one  time-book  which  you  had  checked 
had  added  to  it  a  large  number  of  names  of  labourers  ? — A.  A  time-book  which  I  had 
checked. 

Q.  That  a  time-book  which  you  had  checked  ? — ^A.  No.  The  time  which  we  received 
from  Kennedy's  time-keeper  was  almost  all  in  the  form  of  loose  sheets. 

Q.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  A  time-book  would  be  a  list,  a  sheet 
the  same  as  if  it  had  a  cover  on  1 — A.  No,  we  never  perceived  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  so  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  never  stated  that  one  of  the  time-books  or  sheets  you  had  checked  had 
added  to  it  a  large  number  of  names  of  labourers  t — A.  I  don't  remember  making  any 
statement  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  that  true  1 — A.  No,  I  don't  remember  anything  of  that  kind  taking  place. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  is  not  true  ? — A.  I  will,  certainly. 

Q.  I  had  a  memorandum  given  to  me  that  you  had  stated  it.  I  don't  say  whether 
you  had  stated  it  in  your  evidence  or  stated  it  to  some  one  else  1 — A.  I  never  remember 
making  any  statement  of  that  kind. 

By  Sir  Charles  H,  Tupper  : 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  being  the  fact  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  being  the 
fact. 
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By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  conversant  with  the  details  of  the  works  yho  could 
replace  you  when  you  were  dismissed  ? — A.  You  mean  any  engineer  conversant  with  the 
work  which  had  gone  on  before. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  conversant  with  the  details  of  the  works  who  was  so  con- 
versant with  it  80  that  he  could  fill  your  position  ? — A.  Well,  that  is  rather  a  difficult 
question,  a  man  can  always  fill  another  man's  position.  He  may  not  fill  it  quite  so  well 
or  he  may  fill  it  better. 

Q.  And  his  knowledge  of  the  works  and  the  works  under  which  they  were  then 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  1 — A.  Yes,  it  would  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you.  In  the  condition  these  works  were  at  that  time 
you  were  dismissed,  was  there  anybody  else  who  had  sufficient  knowledge  who  would  be 
able  to  fill  your  place  1 — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  would  be  Papineau's  position  when  he  came  in  ? — A.  He  would  have  to 
get  a  set  of  plans  and  familiarize  himself  with  the  works  that  had  gone  on  before  and 
start  work  airesh. 

Q.  What  would  be  his  possible  usefulness  if  Kennedy  would  not  take  any  instruc- 
tions from  him  ? — A.  He  would  give  lines  and  levels  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Kennedy  would 
take  instructions  from  him  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  as  he  always  had  them  from  me. 

Q.  Quality  of  the  work — what  do  you  mean  by  that  1 — A.  The  manner  in  which  the 
stone  cutting  should  be  done.  That  was  all  the  actual  work  that  was  done  at  the  time 
Heft. 

Q.  In  what  particular  respect  was  it  he  refused  to  allow  your  interference  ? — A. 
Well,  I  did  not  consider  I  was  interfering  at  all. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  considered  or  not.  In  what  particular  respects 
did  he  resent  your  interference  and  refuse  to  obey  your  orders  ? — A.  I  specified  one  case 
where  he  refused. 

Q.  Mr.  Desbarats,  that  is  very  unsatisfactory.  In  what  particular  respects  did 
Kennedy  refuse  to  obey  your  orders  ?  That  is  a  plain  question,  now  give  a  plain  answer  ? 
— A.  I  think  I  have  already  stated  that  was  the  only  case  in  which  he  actually  refused 
to  obey  my  orders. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  had  no  complaint  against  Kennedy  at  all  except  on  one  oc- 
casion with  reference  to  one  particular  thing  he  refused  to  obey  your  orders  ?-— A.  I  think 
I  have  already  stated  he  continually 

Q.  I  don't  care  what  you  stated.  Do  I  understand  you  to  swear  you  had  no  other 
complaint  to  make  against  Kennedy  except  in  one  particular  case  he  refused  to  receive 
your  orders  1 — A.  No.     I  had  other  complaints  against  him. 

Q.  What  other  complaint  ? — A.  I  had  this  complaint :  that  he  was  continually  object- 
ing to  my  going  on  the  works  and  to  my  speaking  to  a  foreman.  If  I  spoke  to  a  foreman 
to  give  him  instructions  about  the  way  a  stone  should  be  cut,  or  about  the  quality  of 
the  stone,  he  immediately  objected  and  said  I  had  no  right  to  give  any  instructions  to 
the  foremen,  that  I  should  give  no  instructions  whatever  on  the  work ;  anything  I  had 
to  say  should  be  stated  to  him  only,  and  he  continually  resented  what  he  called  my  in- 
terference. 

Q.  In  respect  to  what  1 — A.  In  respect — he  said  he  had  sole  control  of  the  work 
and  I  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  work. 

By  Sir  Charles  H,  Tupper : 

Q.  Except  as  to  quality  1 — A.  Anything  I  had  to  state  about  quality  should  be 
stated  to  him  alone. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  And  in  other  respects  should  not  interfere  at  all  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  your  position,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  would  be  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  sinecure.  You  would  have  nothing  to  do  although  nominally  in  charge  ? — A.  It 
was  cut  out  that  I  really  could  not  do  my  work  as  I  thought  I  should  do  it. 
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Q.  Exactly — and  that  was  owing  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  position,  owing  to  the  position 
he  took  and  refused  to  take  with  you  as  you  thought  he  ought  to  ? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  quantities  supplied,  had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  quan- 
tity of  lumber  he  ordered  from  outside  the  lumber  contracted  for  ? — A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  he  was  ordering  large  quantities  of  lumber  besides  the  specifications 
of  lumber  you  had  given  him  ? — ^A.  The  only  knowledge  I  could  have  had  was  seeing 
what  lumber  arrived  on  the  work  ? — A.  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  what  he  ordered. 

Q.  Did  you  see  larger  quantities  of  lumber  brought  there  than  the  lumber  you  put 
in  your  specifications  ?— -A.  I  did. 

Q.  Can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  quantities  1 — A.  No,  I  could  not 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  remonstrance  about  that  ? — A.  I  did.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Parent 
about  it,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  the  December  estimate  coming  in.  Mr.  Parent 
requested  me  to  look  over  this  estimate.  I  represented  to  him  there  were  large  quanti- 
ties of  lumber  there  that  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  specified  for  the  work.  There 
were  large  quantities  of  heavy  square  timber  which  I  had  not  seen  on  the  work  at  all. 
The  quantity  of  plank,  both  1-in.  and  3-in.  plank,  which  had  been  asked  for  by  tender, 
had  been  largely  exceeded,  and  I  drew  his  attention  to  these  facts. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Let  me  understand  you.  There  were  large  quantities  of  large  timber  in  the  bills 
that  you  had  not  seen  on  the  ground.  Was  that  it  ^ — A.  In  the  bills  which  I  looked  at 
there  were  large  quantities  of  large  square  timber. 

Q.  Which  were  not  delivered  on  the  grounds  ? — A.  Which  I  had  never  seen  on  the 
ground. 

By  Mr,  Gibson : 

Q.  Which  you  ordered? — A.  No,  which  I  did  not  order. 

Q.  You  saw  them  in  the  account,  but  you  did  not  see  the  timber  on  the  banks  of 
the  canal  % — A.  Yes,  I  had  seen  no  square  timber  at  all,  at  that  time. 

By  Mr,  Daviea  : 

Q.  In  addition  to  that,  had  you  seen  large  quantities  of  timber  beyond  that  you 
had  specified  in  your  list  or  specification  ? — A.  I  don't  understand. 

Q.  Did  you  see  quantities  of  timber  brought  upon  the  ground  beyond  that  you  had 
authorized  to  be  brought  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Large  quantities  ? — A.  Yes,  large  quantities. 

Q.  Did  you  remonstrate  about  that  ?— A.  I  did.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Kennedy  about 
it  and  to  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  remonstrance? — A.  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
what  this  timber  was  for  and  why  he  had  ordered  it ;  and  what  it  wa^  for  that  it  had 
not  come  in  my  bill  of  timber,  and  he  said :  **  Yes,  he  had  ordered  it.  It  was  necessary 
for  his  temporary  works,  for  the  scheme  which  he  had  provided  for  his  temporary 
works,  and  it  woidd  be  used  in  those  works. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  Mr.  Parent  about  this  ? — A.  Well,  I  did,  yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — A.  I  simply  told  him  that  this  large  timber,  spruce 
and  other  timber,  was  lying  there,  but  that  Mr.  Kennedy  claimed  it  was  for  hb  tem- 
porary work.     I  had  no  more  control  than  that  over  it. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Parent  say? — ^A.  I  cannot  remember  what  he  said.  I  just  re- 
ported this  to  him  along  with  the  other  things  I  reported  that  day. 

By  Mr.  Gibson : 

Q.  You  did  not  cull  that  timber  the  same  as  you  culled  the  timber  you  ordeied  ? — 
A.  No,  I  never  inspected  it. 

Q.  The  timber  you  ordered  which  was  unfit  for  the  work  you  threw  out? — A.  I  did. 
Q.  What  was  done  with  it? — A.  Some  of  it  was  used  for  temporary  work. 
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Q.  It  was  not  removed  from  the  canal  property  i — A.  Some  of  it  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  redaction  in  the  bilb  at  aU  ? — A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that,  bat  the  bilb  were  handed  to  me  with  these  timbers  deducted  from  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  other  cimbers  were  brought  in  place  of  those  that  were  culled  t 
— A.  Well,  the  full  quantity  was  not  delivered  when  I  left. 

Q.  Of  such  quantities  as  were  delivered,  you  culled  quantities  and  had  them  set 
aside  and  checked  out  of  the  bills  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  whether  others  were  brought  in  the  place  or  not  1 — A.  No, 
I  presume  they  were. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  that  culled  timber  might  have  been  used  in  the  work  as  well 
as  good  timber  1 — A.  I  was  not  there  when  the  works  were  completed. 

Q.  So  there  was  a  probability  that  that  timber  could  have  been  used  although  it 
was  not  up  to  the  standard  1 — A.  There  was  a  possibility  of  it. 

By  Mr,  Da/viea : 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  Kennedy  had  instructed  his  time-keepers  not  to  give  you 
reports  of  the  workmen  employed  % — A.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  time  you  made  your  complaint  to  Parent  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  days  elapsed,  now,  between  Kennedy  taking  that  stand,  refusing  to 
give  you  returns  or  to  allow  his  time-keepers  to  give  you  returns  and  your  complaint  to 
Parent  ?  How  many  days  elapsed  before  you  were  dismissed  or  received  your  notifica- 
tion of  dismissal  1 — A.  That  was  just  about  the  same  time,  about  the  4th  or  6th  of 
February,  that  was  about  the  same  time.  It  might  be  a  few  days  later.  It  would  be 
iust  a  few  days  after. 

Q.  Was  it  within  a  week  ? 

Sir  Charles  H.  Tdpper. — Do  you  use  that  word  dismissed  with  any  signification, 
Mr.  Davids  ?  He  was  not  dismissed. 

Mr.  Davies. — He  speaks  of  his  dismissal.  He  was  relieved  from  further  employ- 
ment. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  The  point  is — about  a  week,  you  say.  Is  that  correct,  from  the  time  you  made 
your  complaint  to  Parent  about  Kennedy  that  you  were  relieved  or  dismissed  1 — A.  About 
that. 

Q.  When  you  were  relieved  or  dismissed,  were  you  relieved  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  government  altogether  *? — A.  Not  at  that  time.  My  instructions  when  I  went 
down  to  Montreal  said  that  when  I  would  be  through  with  my  work  at  Montreal  I  was 
to  come  back  to  the  department  in  Ottawa.  Whan  I  received  my  notice  of  being  re- 
lieved on  the  Wellington-street  bridge  I  supposed  I  was  to  come  back  to  Ottawa.  I 
came  back  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  reported  to  Mr.  Schreiber  and  he  informed  me 
I  was  out  of  employment. 

Q.  You  were  actually  dismissed  ;  my  use  of  the  word  was  correct.  You  returned 
thinking  you  were  only  changed  from  the  Lachine  canal  to  employment  here.  When 
you  came  home  you  were  relieved  altogether  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  out  of  the  government  employ  1 — A.  About  a  month. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  British  Columbia,  did  you  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  employment  from  the  department  ever  since,  and  now  1 — A.  Yes, 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  employed  before  ? — A.  I  had  been  in  the  government 
employ  about  15  years. 

By  Sir  Charles  H,  Tupper : 
Q.  Constantly? — A.  Constantly. 
By  Mr,  Tarte : 


Q.  Nothing  against  you  at  all  1 — A.  I  think  not. 
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Q.  No  complaint  at  all  1 — A.  No  complaints. 
By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Kennedy's  letter  where  he  protested  against  you  hav- 
ing the  oversight  in  the  matter  of  these  bridges  ? 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  "What  is  the  exact  date  you  were  sent  to  British  Columbia  ? — A.  It  was  within 
two  or  three  days  of  the  end  of  March,  1893. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  You  were  steadily  employed  for  fifteen  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  an  annual  salary  ? — A.  It  varied  from  $45.00  a  month  to  $1,800  a  year. 

Q.  You  received  an  increase  from  time  to  time  ? — A.  From  time  to  time. 

Q.  According  to  the  length  of  your  service  ? — A.  Yes,  and  according  to  the  work 
I  was  doing. 

Q.  So  you  looked  upon  yourself  as  a  permanent  employee  of  the  government  ? — A. 
Well,  none  of  the  engineers  are  employed 

Q.  They  are  not  in  the  civil  service  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  to  Mr.  Schreiber  to  be  relieved  % — A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  in  any  way  intimate  to  him  that  you  desired  to  leave  the  works  at 
Montreal  1 — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  was  the  letter  you  received  from  Mr.  Schreiber  the  first  information  or 
intimation  that  you  were  no  longer  required  on  that  work  1 — A,  There  was  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Parent  inclosing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Schreiber  to  him. 

Q.  Stating  that  you  were  dismissed  or  relieved,  which  ? — A.  Stating  that  I  would  not 
be  required  on  the  work  after  the  end  of  the  month. 

Q.  Your  instructions  when  you  went  to  Montreal  were  to  go  back  to  the  office  % — 
A.  To  go  back  to  the  office  when  I  was  through  with  the  work  on  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  The  intention  was  at  the  time  you  were  appointed  that  you  should  continue  in 
Montreal  until  the  completion  of  the  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  received  that  intimation  you  went  back  to  the  office  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Schreiber  in  his  office  ? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  asked  for  an  explanation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  sayl — A.  I  think  I  just  stated  that.    Do  you  wish  me  to  repeat  it  ? 

Q.  That  you  were  no  longer  required  at  the  works,  that  they  could  get  along  with- 
out you  % — A.  He  said  he  thought  the  staff  in  Montreal  could  do  the  work. 

Q.  Yes;  now  Mr.  Papineau  wasn't  on  the  staff? — A.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  on  the  canal 
staff: 

Q.  He  was  on  the  canal  staff? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  removed  from  that  and  put  into  your  place  ? — A.  No,  I  think  he  con- 
tinued on  the  canal  staff  but  was  appointed  to  do  my  work,  the  work  I  had  been  doing. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Schreiber  for  further  work  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A,  He  said  he  did  not  see  that  there  was  anything  just  then. 

Q.  Is  that  all  he  said  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember.  He  may  have  said  something 
else,  but  that  is  what  remained  in  my  mind. 

Q.  After  your  interview  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  all  ? — A.  That  was  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  whether  you  would  get  further  work  or  not  % — A.  I  told  him 
I  wished  for  work.  I  asked  him  if  anything  turned  up,  if  there  was  anything  coming, 
if  there  would  be  a  chance  of  my  getting  work,  and  he  said  there  might  be.  He  said 
there  were  several  works  going  on,  and  there  miffht  be  work  for  me  later  on. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  whether  any  complaint  had  been  made  against  you  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  1 — A,  He  said,  no,  there  had  been  no  fault  whatever  found 
with  me ;  that  Mr.  Parent  had  always  been  satisfied  with  my  work,  and  he  had  always 
heard  good  reports  of  my  work. 
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Q.  Did  you  tell  him  what  was  going  on  with  the  bridges  ? — A.  I  did  not  We  had 
very  little  conversation  about  the  bridges. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  informed  the  chief  engineer  of  the  facts.  You 
told  the  committee  here  that  Kennedy  claimed  to  be  paramount  over  and  above  you  and 
the  other  engineers  1 — A.  I  did  not.  I  supposed  the  chief  engineer  was  conversant 
with  what  was  going  on  on  the  bridge. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  anything  about  it  ? — A.  I  don't  think  he  asked  me  anything 
particular. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  anything  about  the  work  ? — A.  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  anything. 

Q.  You  were  satisfied,  however,  so  far  as  Kennedy  was  concerned,  that  he  was 
usurping  powers,  were  you  not  ? — A.  "Well,  there  seemed  to  be  an  understanding  at  the 
beginning  that  he  had  large  powers,  but  I  found  that  he  was  interfering  with  powers 
which  I  considered  should  have  been  mine. 

Q.  You  were  only  discharging  the  duties  you  were  bound  to  discharge  as  an 
engineer.     I  suppose  you  had  been  on  public  works  before  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  your  duty  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  only  doing  your  duty  while  you  were  there  ? — A.  I  was  just  doing 
what  I  conceived  to  be  my  duty  as  engineer. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Kennedy  refused  to  recognize  what  you  were  doing  ? — A.  Yes,  he 
objected  continually  to  my  being  around  the  works. 

Q.  Did  he  object  also  to  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  He  was  chief  engineer? — A.  Mr.  Parent? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  He  was  the  superintending  engineer. 

Q.  You  were  resident  engineer  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  took  your  orders  from  Mr.  Parent  ? — ^A.     Yes. 

Q.  You  were  supposed  to  give  orders  to  persons  constructing  the  work  as  resident 
engineer  ? — A.  Well,  as  far  as  the  quality  of  the  work  or  anything  of  that  kind  was 
concerned,  I  would. 

Q.  What  you  told  us  you  were  doing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  as  a  matter  of  fact  Kennedy  repudiated  both  you  and  the  superintending 
engineer.  Did  Kennedy  repudiate  both  you  and  Mr.  Parent  ?  Did  he  question  your 
right  to  interfere  with  him  ? 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Davies  has  already  travelled  that  ground  not  once  but  twice. 

Mr.  Lister — There  should  be  no  difficulty  then  in  answering  the  question.  I  insist 
upon  my  right  to  ask  the  question. 

The  Chairman — It  is  not  improper  but  the  object  is  to  save  time. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  I  ask  you  again  whether  Kennedy  repudiated  your  right  and  the  right  of  Mr. 
Parent  to  interfere  with  him  in  the  work  ? — A.  He  claimed  to  have  sole  control  of  the 
work. 

Q.  Did  he  dispute  your  right  to  interfere  with  him  ? — A.  I  have  given  you  an 
instance  where  he  did. 

Q.  Now,  you  and  Mr.  Parent  had  talks  about  this  matter,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes, 
frequently. 

Q.  And  did  it  ever  suggest  itself  to  your  mind  that  complaint  should  be  made  to 
the  chief  engineer  about  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A.  I  made  no  complaint  to  the  chief  engineer. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  In  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Parent,  was  it  ever 
spoken  about  that  a  complaint  should  be  made  about  Mr.  Kennedy  to  the  chief 
engineer  ? 

Q.  You  and  Mr.  Parent  talked  about  Mr.  Kennedy's  conduct  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  talked  about  it  frequently  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  a  subject  of  frequent  conversation  ? — A.  It  was. 
/    Q.  Was  nothing  ever  said  during  these  conversations  that  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duties  you  should  report  him  to  the  chief  engineer  ? — A.  That  I  should  report  him  ? 

Q.  Or  that  Mr.  Parent  should  ? — A.  Probably  there  was. 
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Q.  Well,  was  there  ? — A.  I  find  it  hard  to  remember  any  specific  time. 

Q.  I  don't  want  any  specific  time  1 — A.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  that  would 
be  suggested. 

Q.  It  would  be  suggested  naturally  that  he  should  be  reported  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  ever  done  i — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  not  1 — A.  I  cannot  tell  what  Mr.  Parent's  reasons 
would  be. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  give  any  reasons  ? — A.  Any  reasons  for  not  reporting  Mr.  Kennedy  ? 

By  Sir  C,  H,  Tupper : 
Q.  First  of  all,  do  you  know  whether  he  reported  him  or  not  % — A.  I  don't  know. 
By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  I  am  asking  whether  any  reason  was  given  for  not  reporting  him.  Did  Mr. 
Parent  give  any  reason  for  not  reporting  Mr.  Kennedy? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  in  the 
first  place  whether  he  reported  him  or  not.  He  certainly  never  gave  me  any  reason  for 
not  reporting  him. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Parent  say  to  you  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  strong  influence  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  ? — A.  I  think,  in  a  general  way,  he  thought  Kennedy  had  a  great  deal  of 
influence. 

Q.  Again  I  ask  you  this  question :  Did  he  or  did  he  not  say  to  you  that  he  was 
afraid  of  the  strong  influence  of  Mr.  Kennedy  t — A.  I  don't  remember  him  ever  saying 
that  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  say  it  in  your  presence  ? — A.  He  may  have  said  it,  but  I  don't 
remember  it. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  impression  was  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  powerful  man  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  because  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  powerful  man  you  allowed  him  to  dominate 
you  % — A.  It  had  no  influence  with  me. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  You  were  dismissed  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Now,  you  have  been  on  other  works  . — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  withdrawn  from  them,  or  when  they  were  through  you  left  1 — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  returned  to  the  office  in  Ottawa  ? — A.  No ;  before  I  came  to  the  office 
in  Ottawa  I  was  transferred  from  one  work  to  another 

Q.  Now,  you  told  Mr.  Davies  that  you  saw  timber  and  lumber  coming  into  the  yard 
that  was  not  in  your  estimate  at  all  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  that  there  was  something  wrong  jroing  on  ? — A.  Oh,  there  was  timber 
required  which  was  not  in  my  estimate.     There  was  timber  required  for  false  works. 

Q.  Did  you  say  there  were  large  quantities  brought  on  which  were  not  in  your 
estimate  t— A.  Yed,  but  there  was  timber  required  that  was  not  in  my  estimate — required 
for  false  works.     My  estimates  covered  permanent  works  only. 

Q.  Mr.  Schreiber  had  only  recently  been  appointed  chief  engineer  at  the  time  you 
were  recalled  ? — A.  Some  three  months. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  on  the  works  during  these  three  months  ? — A  No. 

Q.  Then  he  was  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  1 — A.  I  understood  he  came  down 
to  Montreal  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  felt  satisfied  that  he  was  not  fully  aware  as  to  how  things  were  going 
on  at  the  works  1 — A.  I  had  no  way  of  telling  what  he  knew. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  it  your  duty  to  tell  him? — A.  I  had  to  report  to  Mr.  Parent, 
not  to  Mr.  Schreiber. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Schreiber  nothing  about  it  ? — A.  No.  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Schreiber  till  after  I  was  dismissed. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  back  filling  there  ? — A.  In  what  way  1 

Q.  I  don't  know.  Was  there  any  back  filling  there  ?  You  know  1 — A.  There  was 
not  any  done  while  I  was  there. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  men  were  engaged  in  the  work  at  the  time  you  were 
relieved  ? — A  No,  I  cannot  tell  at  this  length  of  time. 

Q.  Was  the  number  of  men  employed  on  the  work  such  as  to  strike  you  as  inor- 
dinate and  improper — now  this  is  a  very  simple  question  and  you  need  not  take  any  time 
to  consider  it  % — A.  I  don't  think  there  was  anything  very  much  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Mr.  Schreiber  just  about  the  time  you  were  dis- 
missed saying  that  he  sees  it  stated  in  the  public  press  that  the  building  of  the  bridges 
were  being  constructed  in  an  extravagant  manner,  and  that  over  1000  men  are  at  work. 
Did  you  see  anything  in  the  number  of  men  employed  that  struck  you  as  extraordinary  ? 
— A.  This  large  force  came  on  after  I  left. 

By  Mr.  Gibson : 

Q,  You  prepared  the  plans  and  specifications  and  tenders  for  this  work  1 — A.  I  did 
not.  A  number  of  tenders  were  asked  for  by  Mr.  Kennedy  without  any  specifications 
from  me. 

Q.  You  prepared  the  plans  and  the  bills  of  quantities  for  the  different  kinds  of 
work.  You  stated  so  the  other  day  ? — A  I  did,  but  I  make  a  difference  between  speci- 
fications and  bills  of  quantities. 

Q.  But  you  stated  you  simply  took  in  hand  the  supervision  of  that  portion  of  the 
timber  that  was  required  for  the  permanent  work? — A.  Yes 

Q.  Tell  me  how  it  came  about  that  in  one  case  you  could  take  only  permanent  work 
while  in  your  estimate  you  take  in  the  temporary  work.  There  are  four  estimates  made 
at  different  times  and  I  am  taking  your  last  made  for  22  feet.  There  is  a  sum  of  money 
for  false  works  and  pumping  $22,000.  You  must  have  taken  some  plan  for  arriving  at 
the  estimate  for  false  works? — A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  estimate.  I  did  not 
make  it. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  other  estimate  ? — A.  You  are  examining  me 
on  this  estimate  about  which  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  You  stated  to  the  committee  last  Friday  that  you  had  charge  of  the  timber  that 
was  ordered  for  the  Lachine  canal  work  1 — A.  Yes,  for  the  temporary  work. 

Q.  And  you  took  no  notice  of  the  timber  for  the  false  works  ?— -A.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that.     No. 

Q.  You  were  aware  of  the  estimate  Mr.  Parent  had  made.  What  amount  was 
that?— A.  The  original  amount  was  $170,000. 

Q.  In  the  $170,000  you  only  allowed  $6,500  for  temporary  works  and  pumping  1 — 
A.  I  don't  remember  those  figures. 

Q.  Well,  these  are  your  own  figures,  $170,000?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  prepared  the  first  estimate  ?— A.  Yes,  for  $170,000. 

Q.  Then,  who  prepared  those  for  $225,000  and  $240,000  and  $250,000  ?— A  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  So  that  after  the  change  was  made  to  22  feet  you  took  no  further  concern  with 
the  timber  required  for  the  false  works  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand. 

Q.  When  the  change  was  arrived  at  and  decided  upon  to  22  feet  you  took  no 
further  interest  in  the  quantity  of  timber  that  was  required  for  the  false  works  ? — A.  I 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  false  works. 

Q.  You  allowed  Mr.  Kennedy  to  look  after  that  ? — A.  He  looked  after  that. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  the  estimate  of  the  false  work  ? — A.  I  prepared  an  estimate 
based  on  what  a  contractor  would  pay  for  those  works  when  I  gave  an  estimate  in  the 
department  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  approximate  price.  I  prepared  an 
estimate  such  as  a  contractor  would  submit,  and  I  provided  an  estimate  for  false  works, 
which  was  necessarily  approximate. 

Q.  You  provided  an  estimate  for  the  false  works  and  the  pumping  ? — A.  No,  I 
don't  think  so. 
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Q.  **  False  works  and  pumping  $6,500 "? — A.  No,  that  is  not  my  figure.  My 
figure  for  unwatering  is  $15,000. 

Q.  Is  not  that  put  all  together  ? — A.  It  is  possible. 

Q.  How  much  is  for  false  works  in  that  $15,000? — A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Would  there  be  one  half  of  it  chargeable  to  pumping? — A  The  scheme  on 
which  I  proposed  the  works  was  not  at  all  the  scheme  on  which  they  were  carried  out. 
The  scheme  that  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  made  that  estimate  was  for  putting  a  coffer 
dam  down  in  the  centre  of  the  canal  and  unwatering  and  building  a  centre  pier  inside 
the  coffer  dam,  and  I  provided  $15,000  as  an  amount  which  would  cover  unwatering, 
pumping  and  so  on. 

Q.  That  was  putting  the  coffisrdam  down,  for  unwatering  the  whole  of  the  works  ? 
A  Yes,  but  the  abutments  were  not  going  down  at  that  time  to  an  18  feet  depth. 

Mr.  Haggart. — The  centre  pier.     That  is  all  that  would  be  required. 

Mr.  Gibson. — He  allowed  $15,000  for  cofferdam,  for  unwatering  that  portion  of 
the  cofferdam  where  the  centre  pier  was.  (Addressing  witness.)  Q.  Then  you  must 
have  allowed  something  for  temporary  work  if  you  allowed  $15,000  for  cofferdams  ? — 
A.  That  would  be  temporary  work.  The  prices  I  allowed  for  masonry,  cribwork,  etc., 
were  prices  such  as  a  contractor  would  bid  for  work  and  included  cost  of  temporary 
work,  etc.,  just  as  a  contractor  would  bid  to  the  government. 

Q.  How  much  was  for  the  temporary  work  1 — A.  There  was  no  special  charge  for 
temporary  work.  I  allowed  so  much  a  yard  for  masonry,  for  cribwork,  etc.,  and  that 
price  included  the  temporary  work  as  a  contractor's  bid  would. 

Q.  So  you  made  no  special  provision  for  false  work  ?—  A.  That  estimate  covered 
false  work. 

Q.  You  must  have  had  some  idea  of  what  false  work  you  required  before  you  could 
add  it  to  the  cost  of  the  masonry  ? — A.  There  was  very  little  false  work  in  that  plan. 

Q.  And  seeing  that  there  was  very  little  apart  from  the  cofferdam ,  there  was 
very  little  false  work  required  for  your  plan  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  consequence  of  that  you  saw  an  immense  quantity  of  timber  being  de- 
livered 1 — A.  No,  that  plan  had  been  changed  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  plan  ? — A.  The  plan  for  the  false  work  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?— A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  It  was  never  submitted  to  you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  submitted  to  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  heard  of  it  in  a 
general  way  from  Kennedy.     In  a  general  way,  I  heard  what  his  idea  was. 

Q.  In  a  general  way,  you  heard  what  his  idea  was,  but  you  never  saw  any  plan  for 
false  work  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  there  any  plans  upon  the  work  at  all  ? — A.  Certainly.  There  were  plans 
of  the  permanent  work. 

Q.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  plans  for  permanent  work.  What  about  the  plans  of 
Kennedy  for  false  work  1 — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  were  entirely  in  Kennedy's  hands  so  far  as  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  was 
concerned  ? — A.  He  had  entire  charge  there. 

Q.  He  had  entire  responsibility  as  to  the  nature  of  the  false  works  that  may  have 
been  erected  ? — A.  He  had. 

By  Mr.  Mills : 

Q.  By  whom  were  the  plans  prepared  upon  which  the  works  were  ultimately  pro- 
ceeded ? — A.  The  final  plans  were  actually  my  plans  but  they  were  signed  by  Mr 
Schreiber. 

Q.  The  plans  for  temporary  work  ;  you  say  the  plan  you  prepared  was  notfoUowed 
out? — A.  No. 

Q.  Whose  plan  was  adopted  ? — A.  I  understood  this  was  Mr.  Kennedy's  scheme. 

Q.  Was  it  any  part  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  duty  to  prepare  the  plan  upon  which  the 
work  was  to  be  constructed  ? — A.  This  was  a  matter  of  agreement  between  him  and  Mr 
Parent,  that  generally  made. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  so  ? — A  I  am  talking  of  the  false  work  ? 
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Mr.  Haggart — It  is  not  the  engineer's  duty  to  prepare  the  false  work. 
Witness — In  the  case  of  this   work  being  done  by  contract   the  engineer  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  false  work. 

By  Mr,  MUls : 

Q.  I  understand  this  work  was  not  being  done  by  contract? — ^A.  No  ;  but  Mr. 
Kennedy  stood  in  that  respect  very  much  the  same  as  a  contractor  would.  He  was 
looking  after  the  work. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  Mr.  Desbarats,  the  first  statement  that  you  made  was  that  the  plans  and  es- 
timates were  prepared  on  the  ordinary  depth  of  the  canal.  That  is  a  14  feet  navigation. 
That  was  it  or  was  it  not  ? — A.  No ;  I  think  I  stated  the  centre  pier  was  projected  to 
go  down  providing  for  18  feet  navigation. 

Q.  Your  first  plan  1 — A.  My  first  plan. 

Q.  There  were  no  abutments  on  it.  It  was  simply  topped  off? — A.  Simply  topped 
off  and  strengthened. 

Q.  In  your  evidence  which  you  gave  yesterday  you  said  these  abutments  there  on 
each  side  of  the  canal  on  which  the  bridge  rested  were  for  14  feet  navigation  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  would  they  be  below  14  feet — the  bottom  of  the  abutments  1 — A 
They  would  be  a  couple  of  feet. 

Q.  That  is  16  feet?— A.  About  that. 

Q. — In  your  evidence  yesterday  in  answer  to  Mr.  Davies  I  learned  from  you  that 
these  16  feet  abutments  would  be  made  to  suit  for  a  22  feet  navigation? — A.  No ;  I 
don't  think  I  stated  that ;  I  stated  that  they  would  do  for  the  time  being,  but  not  when 
the  canal  was  deepened.  When  the  canal  was  deepened  the  abutments  would  have 
to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt. 

Q.  In  your  plan  for  18  feet  navigation  how  did  you  make  those  abutments  answer  ? 
— A.  For  18  feet  navigation? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  They  were  to  be  taken  down  in  that  case.  The  object  of  putting  the 
centre  pier  down  was  that  in  case  the  canal  was  to  be  deepened,  then  this  pier  would  be 
built — would  be  already  done. 

Q.  You  say  your  first  plans  were  for  18  feet  navigation  and  you  made  no  provision 
at  all  for  building  the  abutments  ? — A.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Haggart ;  I  say  the  centre  pier 
was  sunk  to  provide  for  18  feet  navigation,  the  abutments  were  not.  They  were  only 
topped  off. 

Q.  Then,  we  understand  you  to  say  that  the  abutments  were  only  to  be  topped  off. 
Now,  if  I  understand  you  properly,  you  say  for  an  18  feet  navigation  it  would  require 
that  the  abutments  should  be  sunk  ?---A.  Yes. 

Q.  New  ones  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  estimate  for  that  when  you  were  sinking  your  18  feet  piers 
in  the  first  instance  for  18  feet  navigation  ? — A.  Because  the  centre  pier  had  to  be 
built  for  a  14  feet  navigation,  and  it  would  cost  very  little  more  to  sink  it  to  18  feet 
navigation.  That  was  new  masonry.  The  abutments,  which  were  the  waPs,  were  already 
there,  which  would  be  made  to  do  when  the  canal  was  unwatered  for  18  feet,  then  the 
abutments  could  be  built  for  18  feet  depth  along  with  the  other  masonry. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  That  is  now  only  14  feet?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  Notwithstanding  your  putting  the  centre  pier  down  18  feet,  you  only  contem- 
plated for  14  feet  navigation  ? — A.  There  was  no  intention  to  unwater  the  whole  canal. 
The  object  was  just  to  unwater  this  piece  for  the  centre  pier.  It  would  mean  a  much 
larger  expense  to  unwater  the  whole. 

Q.  When  you  prepared  the  plan  of  the  bridge  and  underworks  of  the  pier  and 
abutments,  did  you  intend  them  to  be  for  a  14  feet  or  an  18  feet  navigation  ?--A.  The 
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centre  pier  was  intended  for  an  18  feet  navigation,  and  the  abutments  were  not  to  be 
changed  in  the  matter  of  depth. 

Q.  Were  you  preparing  the  whole  of  it  for  an  18  feet  navigation  or  a  14  feet  navi- 
gation?— A.  No,  the  whole  was  not  for  an  18  feet  navigation. 

Q.  Then,  you  had  the  abutments  for  a  14  feet  navigation  and  the  pier  for  an  18 
feet  navigation? — A.  Yes,  the  abutments  were  just  left  as  they  were. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  preparation  for  the  underwork  of  the  bridge 
in  the  first  instance  was  to  give,  except  the  centre  pier,  a  14  feet  navigation  1 — A  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  say  the  plan  was  changed  four  times  ?— A  Three  times,  I  think,  I  said. 

Q.  The  first  change  that  you  made,  what  was  it  ?  Was  it  from  14  feet  navigation  ? 
Just  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  changes  from  your  first  to  the  second  plan  ? — A.  The 
first  change  was  when  it  was  decided  to  unwater  the  whole  width  of  the  canal,  it  was- 
thought  it  was  well  to  put  the  abutments  down  for  an  18  feet  navigation,  and  put  the 
whole  structure  down  for  an  18  feet  navigation. 

Q.  Have  you  the  quantities  of  timber  for  an  18  feet  navigation,  the  material,  and 
all  your  estimated  cost  and  everything  for  18  feet  navigation  i-— A.  No^  I  have  not  the 
details. 

Q.  Then,  the  whole  of  the  totals  you  gave  in  the  first  instance,  the  whole  of  the 
material  you  supposed  would  be  used  was  intended  for  14  feet  navigation  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Except  the  centre  pier,  which  was  down  to  18  feet? — ^A  The  centre  pier  and 
cribwork. 

Q.  Except  the  centre  pier  and  the  cribwork,  your  first  estimate  was  entirely  for  a 
14  feet  navigation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  never  taken  out  the  quantities  for  the  18  feet  navigation? — A.  Yes,  I 
did. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ?     Have  you  them  with  you  ? — A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  the  quantities  for  the  22  feet  navigation  on  which  the  bridge  was 
constructed? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  these  quantities  would  be  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  no  bill  of  quantities  sent  out  to  you,  or  did  you  not  take  out  the 
quantities  when  you  got  information  of  ^he  change  of  plan  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  possession  of  them  now  ? — A.  I  have  not.  I  have  some  of 
the  quantities.     I  think  I  have  the  stone. 

Q.  Where  did  you  leave  all  the  quantities  you  took  out  ?  Did  you  prepare  them 
for  the  engineer  who  succeeded  you  ? — A.  They  must  have  been  in  the  oflice  there. 

Q.  You  had  taken  them  out? — A  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  what  the  diflference  was  ? — A.  The  bill  of  timber  for  the 
18  feet  navigation  is  filed  in  the  commissioners'  evidence. 

Q.  I  want  the  whole  of  the  bills  prepared  by  you  ;  you  have  not  got  them? — A.  I 
have  not  got  the  whole.  I  could  give  you  some  parts  of  them,  but  I  have  not  got  the 
full  figures. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  estimate  for  the  22  feet  ? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  I  made  a 
full  estimate  for  the  22  feet.     That  was  just  a  little  while  before  I  left. 

Q.   Did  Mr.  Parent  make  an  estimate  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  there  an  estimate  sent  down  by  Mr.  Schreiber  of  what  the  quantities  were 
and  the  possible  cost  ? — A.  I  never  saw  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  out  a  requisition  for  stone  and  timber  and  everything 
required  for  the  bridge  and  for  the  piers  and  all  that  without  knowing  the  quantities  ? — 
A  I  made  out  the  quantities  of  the  stone. 

Q.  For  the  22  feet  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  got  them  out  ?-.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  them  here  ? — A  I  have  got  them.  Some  of  them  have  been 
filed  with  the  commission. 

Q.  The  whole  quantities  of  the  new  plan,  have  you  got  them  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  havfe  the  stone  quantities  ? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  Have  you  them  here  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  are  the  stone  quantities  and  what  is  the  difference  between  the  stone  in 
the  first  estimate  for  your  bridge  I — A.  They  come  to  about  4,400  yards  of  masonry. 

Q.  What  was  the  depth  of  the  piers  ?  How  much  ?  That  was  calcuhited  on  a 
depth  below  the  22  feet  of  how  many  feet  ? — A.  Twenty-five,  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  only  speaking  of  one  bridge,  4,400.  I  mean  the  whole  of  the 
bridge,  the  Curran  bridge,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  done  down  there  1 — A.  That 
includes  the  whole  of  the  work,  4,400. 

Q.  You  have  not  the  complete  estimate  of  all  the  material  in  the  different  bridges  1 
— A  No,  I  have  not  got  the  complete  estimate.  I  can  give  you  the  timber  and  I  can 
give  you  the  stone. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  give  me  the  timber,  now  that  you  have  given  me  the  stone  ? — A. 
This  is  the  bill  of  timber  which  I  furnished  Mr.  Henderson,  and  a  copy  of  which  I  gave 
also  to  Mr.  Kennedy  and  to  the  culler.  It  is  the  bill  on  which  the  timber  was  fur- 
nished. 

Q.  Just  the  same  bill  as  the  other  1 — A.  No,  this  is  a  fresh  bill.  Do  you  wish  for 
the  total  amount  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A  There  was  a  small  quantity  added  to  it  afterwards  which  was  on  the 
office  copy,  but  which  I  have  not  got  here.  It  was  only  a  small  quactity.  This 
amounts  to  550,000,  board  measure. 

Q.  Of  what?— A.  Of  all  quantities. 

Q.  How  much  square  timber  ? — A  Square  pine,  343,000. 

Q.  343,000  ?— A.  Well,  I  am  just  leaving  out  the  odd  feet. 

<J.  That  is  pine  ?— A.  Square  timber,  12  by  12. 

Q.  Flat  pine?— A  167,000. 

<J.  What  size  was  it  1 — A.  Just  square,  10  by  10. 

Q.  167,000  feet? — A.  Yes.  There  was  some  more  small  square  pine  9  by  12,  4,000 
feet. 

Q.  4,000?— A.  Yes  ;  then  there  was  35,000  feet  of  oak. 

Q.  What  kind  of  oak  ? — A.  Different  kinds,  square,  plank  and  piles. 

<J.  35,000  feet,  board  measure  ?— A.  35,000  feet,  board  measure. 

Q.  Of  oak?— A.  Of  oak. 

<J.  Of  oak,  including  piles  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  were  the  net  quantities  required  on  the  work  ? — A.  Yes,  there  was  a 
vmaU  aUowance  for  waste. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A  I  could  not  tell  from  these  figures.  It  was  made  up  and 
taken  by  measurement. 

Q.  This  was  entirely  exclusive  of  the  timber  required  for  the  false  works  % — A. 
Yes. 

Q,  Entirely  ? — A.  There  was  only  a  small  extra  quantity. 

Q.  In  what  form  did  you  give  the  requisition  to  Mr.  Kennedy  for  this  timber  ! 
Did  you  make  it  all  out  in  one,  or  in  several  bills  ? — A.  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  this  bill, 
including  all  this  timber. 

Q.  At  one  time  ? — A.  At  one  time. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  requisition  you  gave  him  ? — A.  Well,  I  had  given  him  one  before 
for  calling  the  tenders,  but  this  was  the  finished  requisition  I  gave  him  and  the  only 
one  I  gave  him. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  that  bill  with  the  actual  quantities  delivered  in  the  office  with 
the  bill  you  found  in  Mr.  Parent's  office  ? — A.  That  bill  I  have  spoken  of  did  not  contain 
any  of  this  lumber.  It  was  aU  for  false  works  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
sticks. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  that  bill  with  the  timber  actually  delivered,  that  is  for  the 
work  itself  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  ? — A.  This  timber  was  not  completely  delivered  at  the 
time  I  left. 

Q.  What  quantities  were  in  excess  and  how  much  ? — A.  There  were  not  any 
quantities  in  excess.  The  timber  delivered  for  this  purpose  did  not  come  up  to  this  bill. 
It  was  not  completely  delivered  at  that  time. 
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Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  there  was  some  timber  delivered  that  was  not  in 
the  bill  or  was  it  a  different  class  of  timber  ? — Tt  was  a  different  class  of  timber. 

Q.  What  was  it  1 — A.  There  was  a  quantity  of  flat  timber  and  round  timber  ; 
timber  delivered  for  the  false  i^rorks. 

Q.  But  none  delivered  for  the  permanent  work  which  was  not  in  this  bill  ? — A. 
The  timber  for  the  permanent  works  was  not  completely  delivered  before  I  left. 

Q.  You  remember  you  went  to  Mr.  Parent  and  told  him  that  timber  was  being 
delivered  that  was  not  in  the  bill  ? — A.  I  said  I  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
timber  being  delivered  largely  over-ran  the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
asked  for  tenders. 

Q.  I  cannot  understand  you  yet.  You  stated  the  amount  of  the  timber  which  was 
required.  Did  you  tell  him  that  timber  was  being  delivered  that  was  not  in  the  bill  ? 
— A.  This  timber  was  not  altogether  on  the  work.     It  was  for  some  false  works. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  independent  of  the  false  works  altogether.  I  understand  from 
you  that  there  was  timber  delivered  on  the  works  for  the  purpose  of  construction  which 
was  in  excess  of  the  requisition.  Am  I  mistaken  or  not  ? — A.  There  was  a  quantity  of 
timber  delivered  for  the  false  works  with  which  this  estimate  had  nothing  to  do. 

Q.  That  did  not  enter  into  your  calculations  1 — A.  It  was  not  included  in  my 
calculations. 

Q.  What  timbfer  was  it  of  which  you  complained  in  the  oflBce  to  Mr.  Parent  that 
was  being  delivered  contrary  to  your  requisition  ? — A.  There  was  timber  12x12  to  12x14. 
By  looking  at  the  bill  I  would  conclude  that  this  square  timber  was  for  permanent 
work.  I  said  to  Mr.  Parent  that  I  had  not  seen  the  timber  on  the  work  and  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  delivered.  Thereupon  he  asked  Mr.  Kennedy  for  an  explanation,  and 
I  understand  Mr.  Kennedy  explained  to  him  that  this  timber  was  required  for  the  false 
works.  It  was  large  flat  timber,  and  he  had  made  an  arrangement  for  it  to  be  returned 
in  that  way. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  timber  delivered  on  the  work  in  excess  of  your  requisitions, 
taking  the  false  work  into  consideration? — A.  No ;  except  as  to  the  false  works. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  1 — A.  While  I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  estimate  as  to  what  timber  might  be  required  for  the  false 
works  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  get  instructions  that  no  timber  was  to  be  delivered  on  the  works  there, 
except  on  requisitions  1 — A.  Unless  by  requisition  1 

Q.  By  requisition ;  either  of  yourself  or  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Parent  got  those  instructions  ? — A.  I  got  a  copy  of  a 
circular  saying  that  tenders  should  be  called  by  Mr.  Parent,  but  I  understood  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  ordering  the  stuff  for  the  work. 

Q.  Never  mind  that.  Are  you  aware  there  was  any  written  instructions  to  Mr. 
Parent,  or  did  you  see  then,  that  no  timber  was  to  be  brought  on  the  work  or  pur- 
chased without  a  requisition  from  the  engineer  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  them  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  the  first  thing  which  you  complained  of,  or  found  fault  with  Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  direction  of  the  work,  was  the  large  number  of  men  employed  in  break- 
ing stone  for  concrete  1 — A.  No,  I  only  stated  that  my  account  did  not  agree  with  his 
approximately.     I  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  men. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  employed  in  breaking  stone  ? — A.  At  one  period  with 
another,  from  ten  to  thirty. 

Q.  As  many  as  thirty  men  employed  1 — A.  I  think  at  one  time  there  was  as  large 
a  number  as  that. 

Q.  How  much  concrete  was  required  for  the  work  altogether  ? — A.  There  was  very 
little  required. 

Q.  The  amount  was  fifty  yards  altogether.  Would  it  not  strike  you  as  extra- 
ordinary that  thirty  men  should  be  employed  in  breaking  stone  for  fifty  yards  of  con- 
crete ?-— A.  It  did  strike  me  as  extraordinary. 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  matter  to  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  I  spoke  to  him  about  it  and 
when  he  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  if  there  wcis  more  stone 
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broken  than  was  required  for  the  concrete,  it  would  be  used  in  macadamizing  the 
approaches  to  the  bridges. 

Q.  You  made  no  estimate  or  kept  no  account  of  the  stone  broken  for  concrete  1 — 
A.  I  kept  no  trswik  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  time  you  kept  at  the  works — the  checking 
you  went  over  on  the  works,  and  the  time  furnished  by  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A.  I  did  not 
see  Mr.  Kennedy's  time-list  for  January. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  January  particularly.  You  saw  them  from  the  first.  Did 
you  see  them  for  October,  November,  December,  or  any  of  the  months  before  January 
and  February  1 — A.  At  that  time  until  the  canal  force  was  employed,  there  was  no  out- 
side staff. 

Q.  No  stone-cutters  ] — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  there  any  in  January  and  February  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  kept  such  a  check  as  a  resident  engineer  does  for  the  time — the  time  being 
furnished  by  the  foreman.  In  what  respects  did  the  time  furnished  by  the  foreman 
differ  from  yours  1 — A.  It  seemed  to  agree  very  well.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  sheets 
furnished  to  me  by  the  time-keeper. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  it  that  Mr.  Kennedy  or  his  time-keepers  refused  to  furnish 
the  time  sheets  ? — A.  Somewhere  about  the  first  week  in  February — somewhere  between 
the  4th  and  the  10th. 

Q.  Did  he  furnish  them  to  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Parent  ask  you  at  all  for  your  estimate  of  the  time  of  the  number  of 
men  on  th^  work.  Did  you  furnish  to  Mr.  Parent  any  estimate  of  the  number  ? — 
A.  I  did  not  furnish  him  with  any  written  estimate. 

Q.  You  furnished  it  from  time  to  time  1 — A.  I  have  no  doubt  I  reported  to  him 
on  the  subject. 

Q.  You  knew  the  amount  voted,  or  the  estimate  of  the  complete  work  ;  what 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  work.  You  made  an  estimate  yourself  ? — A.  Yes  ; 
$170,000. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  the  estimate  was  being  exceeded  in  the  construction 
of  the  work  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  understood  it  was  going  to  be  exceeded. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  ? — A.  The  minute  the  plan  was  changed  for  the  abut- 
ments. 

Q.  I  mean  the  estimate  of  the  work  on  the  changed  plan.  You  found  out  what 
the  figures  were  on  the  changed  plan  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  know  the  figures  on  the  changed  plan  were  being  exceeded  ;  or 
did  you  ever  know  it  ? — A.  The  work  was  not  far  enough  advanced  when  I  left. 

Q.  As  long  as  you  were  on  the  work  you  could  form  no  idea  whether  the  estimate 
was  being  exce^ed  or  not  1 — A.  I  thought  it  would  be  exceeded. 

Q.  Did  yoii  talk  to  Mr.  Parent  on  the  subject  ? — A.  I  think  I  did 

Q.  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  Mr.  Parent  that  it  was  his  duty  to  report  the  circum- 
stances to  the  department  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  did  not  think  it  was  any 
part  of  my  duty  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Parent  what  he  should  do. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Parent  ever  talk  to  you  about  the  cost  of  the  work  being  exceeded  % — 
A.  I  cannot  remember  particularly.  There  was  not  enough  work  done  at  that  time, 
really,  to  warrant  very  much  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  ? — A.  At  the  end  of  February. 

Q.  The  work  was  not  un watered  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  None  of  the  actual  work  of  construction  was  commenced  then  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  called  up  to  Ottawa,  here.  You  were  not  dismissed.  You  were 
removed  on  account  of  the  instructions  that  the  staff  of  the  canal  would  have  to  do  the 
work.     That  was  the  reason  assigned  you  1 — A.  That  is  what  I  understood.  (fkb^r^*^' 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  time  that  you  were  alleged  to  have  been  dismissed 
that  there  were  a  lot  of  other  officials,  about  thirty-nine,  of  the  department  relieved  of 
their  duties  and  had  been  dispensed  with  1 — A.  I  understand  that  sometime  previously 
there  had  been  some  dismissals  in  the  department. 

Q.  How  long  previously  ? — A.  About  two  months. 
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Q.  About  December,  was  it  ? — A.  So  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Schreiber  inform  you  that  your  services  were  dispensed  with  because 
there  was  a  general  reduction  of  the  staff  in  the  department  ? — A.  No,  he  said  he  did 
not  see  any  work  for  me. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  being  employed  at  the  head  office  here,  or  were  you  on 
outside  work  before  this  ? — A.  I  had  been  in  the  office  here  for  five  or  six  years  before 
that. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  Between  one  job  and  another  ? — A.  Oh,  no,  on  the  regular  staff. 
Q.  When  you  completed  a  job,  if  there  was  not  another  one  outside  to  take  charge 
of  you  went  to  the  office  ? — A.  1  had  not  been  out  of  the  office  for  several  years. 

By  Mr.  Uo/ggart : 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  form  your  pay  was  from,  whether  in  the  civil  list  or 
charged  to  particular  work  1 — A.  It  was  charged  to  whatever  work  I  may  be  at  work 
upon. 

Q.  As  to  the  false  work,  when  an  engineer  is  in  charge  of  work  for  the  government 
and  the  work  being  done  not  by  contract  but  by  day's  work,  does  the  engineer  estimate 
the  quantity  of  false  work  and  the  material  required  for  false  work  ? — A.  Well,  I  never 
was  on  a  piece  of  work  before  under  those  particular  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge — do  you  know  from  conversation  with 
parties  who  have  been  on  it  or  in  any  manner,  what  is  the  habit  ? — A.  I  fancy  it  would 
be  just  a  matter  of  arrangement  with  the  overseer  of  the  work  what  power  he  had,  an 
arrangement  between  the  overseer  and  the  engineer. 

Q.  Had  you  any  arrangement  with  the  overseer  of  the  work  in  reference  to  this  1 
— A.  Yes,  he  was  supposed  to  look  after  the  false  works  entirely. 

Q.  You  made  an  arrangement  with  him  1 — A.  No,  I  did  not.  I  came  down  there 
on  the  understanding  that  that  was  under  him. 

Q.  He  never  asked  you  for  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  timber  ? — A.  He  never 
did. 

Q.  He  never  furnished  you  plans  showing  how  he  proposed  to  do  it? — A.   No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  it  was  your  duty  as  resident  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  to 
suggest  what  form  and  in  what  manner  the  false  works  would  be  prepared  1 — A.  I  un- 
derstood when  I  went  down  there  that  he  had  complete  charge  of  that.  We  often  had 
converaations  and  I  made  suggestions  to  him,  but  it  went  no  further  than  that. 

Q.  Who  had  you  that  conversation  with  in  reference  to  his  having  complete 
charge  1 — A.  I  understood  that  from  Mr.  Parent  when  I  went  down  there.  I  under- 
stood before  I  went  down  there,  from  Mr.  Trudeau,  that  there  was  some  arrangement  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  Well,  after  Mr.  Schreiber  came  in  charge  on  the  5th  of  December^  hadn't  you 
another  set  of  instructions  1 — A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Parent  had  another  set  of  instructions? — A.  Another 
set  of  instructions  ? 

Q.  Yes,  as  to  who  had  charge  of  the  work  and  who  was  responsible  for  it ;  written 
instructions  I  mean  ? — A.  I  believe  he  was  told  he  was  fully  responsible,  and  I  always 
understood  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  under  him. 

Q.  Then,  you  should  have  taken  your  instructions  for  your  false  work  and  how  it 
should  be  built  and  everything  else  from  Mr.  Parent  instead  of  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A.  I 
did  not  take  any  instructions  from  Mr.  Kennedy  about  the  false  works. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  timber  he  was  to  provide  for  the  whole  and  the  man- 
ner of  construction  and  everything  e!se  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was 

Mr.  Mills — That  was  his  answer  to  me,  and  he  said  further  in  case  the  work  had 
been  let  by  contract 

Mr.  Haggart — T  understand  a  contractor  has  the  right  to  do  it  in  the 
cheapest  possible  manner  he  could.     (To  witness.) 

Q.  After  you  knew  Mr.  Parent's  instructions  from  the  department  here,  did  you 
take  your  instructions  or  allow  Mr.  Kennedy  to  go  on  and  do  false  work  in  any  manner 
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and  order  any  timber  that  he  liked  ? — A.  He  was  not  responsible  to  me.  He  was 
responsible  to  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Schreiber  came  in  and  took  charge  of  the  works  in  December  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  December.  From  the  time  that  Mr.  Schreiber  came  in  and  gave  written 
instructions  to  Mr.  Parent — did  you  see  the  written  instructions  to  Mr.  Parent  ? — A. 
I  fancy  I  did.     I  either  saw  them  or  knew  of  them. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  that  Mr.  Parent  had  sole  and  absolute  control  of  the  work  1 — 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  then  control  the  manner  in  which  the  false  works  were  to  be 
constructed  and  the  timber  required  and  everything  eke  for  that  work  instead  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  ] — A.  I  had  no  instructions  from  Mr.  Parent  to  that  effect*  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  instructions  from  Mr.  Parent,  I  think. 

Q.  Mr.  Parent,  after  getting  his  instructions  from  headquarters,  gave  instructions 
to  Mr.  Kennedy  to  control  that  part  of  it  1 — A.  I  don't  know  that  he  gave  instructions 
after  that  time.  The  instructions  before  that  time  were  to  that  effect  and  they  were 
never  revoked  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr  Kennedy  had  instructions  from  the  department  where  to 
take  his  orders  from  1 — A.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  You  were  there,  of  course,  when  the  tenders 
for  the  stone  and  lumber  were  invited  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  these  tenders  asked  for  ? — A.  About  the  end  of  November. 

Q.  Were  they  private  tenders  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  invited  by  advertisement  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Tenders  were  not  invited  by  advertisement  for  the  lumber  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  invite  tenders  1 — A.  I  did  not  invite  them  at  alL  It  was  Mr. 
Kennedy  who  asked  for  the  tenders. 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  for  tenders  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  ? — A.  Because  he  told  me  so.     I  saw  the  result  of  it. 

Q.  Were  they  private  invitations  1 — A.  I  believe  he  sent  a  circular  around  to 
several  lumber  merchants  asking  them  to  tender. 

Q.  Did  he  send  a  circular  to  all  the  merchants  in  Montreal  1 — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  W^as  it  your  duty  to  know  that  you  were  getting  the  timber  or  lumber  at  the 
cheapest  price  l—A,  No  ;  I  understood  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  purchasing  agent 
and  he  was  looking  after  that  part  of  the  work.     He  reported  that  to  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  You  understood  that  Mr.  Kennedy  could  take  such  steps  as  he  thought  proper 
to  purchase  the  lumber  required  by  the  government  for  this  work  1 — A.  I  understood 
he  was  to  ask  for  it  by  tender. 

Q.  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  that  he  had  asked  for  it  by  tender  1 — A.  I  did  not. 
He  told  me  he  had. 

Q.  How  I — A.  He  told  me  he  had  sent  circulars  around  to  the  different  lumber 
merchants  asking  for  a  tender  for  this  lumber. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  sent  these  circulars  to  all  the  lumber  merchants 
in  Montreal  1 — A.  I  don't  suppose  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  fact  whether  he  did  so  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  how  many  tenders  were  received  1 — A.  I  have  seen  a  list  of  ten- 
ders for  something  like  a  half  a  dozen  tenders.  I  should  say  four  or  six.  I  don't 
remember  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Were  there  more  than  two  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  not  your  duty  as  resident  engineer  to  see  that  these  gentlemen 
took  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  for  the  government  the  lumber  on  the 
best  terms  possible  ? — A.  I  think  he  reported  directly  to  Mr.  Parent  and  these  tenders 
or  abstracts  came  up  to  the  department  at  Ottawa. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  ? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  beyond  fur 
nishing  the  quantities  for  the  permanent  work. 
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Q.  How  was  the  stone  tendered   for  ? — A.  The  stone  was  tendered  for  in.  the  same 
manner. 

Q.  Private  tender  ? — A.  Private  tender. 

Q.  By  circular  1 — A.  By  circular,  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  in  your  judgment  as  an  experienced  engineer  the  proper  way  1 — A  You 
can  get  very  good  tenders  that  way. 

Q.  Is  that  a  proper  way  ?     Does  it  give  full  competition  ? — A.  It  can  be  made  to 
give  very  full  competition.     Yes,  that  is  the  way  a  private  contractor  would  do. 

CJ.  Is  that  the  proper  way  ? — A.  Well,  government  tenders  are  generally  called 
for  by  advertisement. 

Q.  Yes,  I  know.     Well,  then,  why  was  it  that  the  tenders  in  this  instance  were  not 
called  for  by  advertising  ? — A.  Because  it  saves  time  to  do  it  by  circular. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  daily  papers  published  in  Montreal  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  every  day  ? — A.  Yes.  r 

Q.  And  if  you  sent  out  circulars  would  it  not  be  proper  to  send  them  to  everybody, 
in  the  trade  ? — A.  Certainly,  to  all  the  principal  men. 

Q.  Was  that  done  ? — A.  Well,  I   really  don't  know  to  whom  the  circulars  were 
sent. 

Q,  Were  your  instructions  or  the  instructions  given  to   Mr.  Kennedy  or  to  Mr. 
Parent  to  invite  private  tenders  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  instructions  were  given. 

Q.  Had  you  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Parent  about  the  matter  *? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  talked  over  between  you   and  he  as  to  wheth'^r  the  tenders  should  be 
invited  by  advertisement  or  private  circular  1 — I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  how  was  it  it  came  to  be  done  by   circular  instead  of  by  advertisement  t 
— A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  Who  ordered  Mr.  Kennedy  to  invite  tenders  by  circular  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
I  saw  no  orders  relating  to  it. 

Q.  You  saw  no  orders  relating  to  it  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  As  a  business  man  and  an  experienced   engineer  do  you  undertake  to  say  that 
that  was  the  proper   way   to  invite  tenders  for   the   lumber   required  1 — A.  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should   not  get  thoroughly  good  competition  by  asking  tenders  by  pri- . 
vate  circular. 

Q.  But  if  you  only  issue  circulars  to  two  or  three  people  ? — A.  That  would  make 
a  difference. 

Q.  If  the  circular  was  sent  to  everybody  in  that  business  you  think  you  would  get 
as  good  competition  as  by  advertising  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  stone  tendered  for  in  the  same  way  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  private  circular? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  circulars  were  sent  out  1 — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  It  was  done  in  your  office  ? — A.  It  was   in   Mr.    Kennedy's  office  at  first  and 
afterwards  in  Mr.  Parent's  office. 

Q.  Was  the  labour  tendered  for  in  the  same  way  1 — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Private  circular  1 — A  Private  circular. 

Q.  Both  the  work  and  the  material  required  upon  this  work  was  tendered  for  by 
private  circular  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  few  moments  ago  in  your  evidence  you  said  you  left  the  work  about  the  end 
of  February  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  saw  the  time-books  from  January  12th  to  January  24th,  did  you  not  ? 
—  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  went  over  them  and  checked  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  Coughlin  ? — A.  He  was  timekeeper. 

Q,  For  whom  ? — A.  For  the  government  under  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  Who  kept  time  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Mr.  Villeneuve,  I  understood,  was  his  time- 
keeper. 

Q.  Why  did  Mr.  St  Louis  keep  time  if  there  was  a  government  timekeeper  ? — A.. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  keep  track  of  the  men  he  had  on  the  work. 

Q.  And  for  Mr.  Kennedy  to  check  Mr.  St.  Louis'  account  1 — A    Yes. 
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Q    You  went  over  this  time  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  found  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  charged  for  1020  men? — A.  I  never  saw  Mr.  St. 
Louis'  account  till  I  saw  it  before  the  commission. 

Q.  Before  the  commission  you  saw  the  account  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  that  there  was  a  charge  for  1020  men? — A.  Well,  the  figures  are  in 
my  evidence.     I  don't  remember  what  they  were. 

Q.  You  saw  the  account  Coughlin's  time  shows,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  found  that  there  were  891  stonecutters  instead  of  1020? — A.  Whatever 
the  figures  are  given  there. 

Q.  That  is  given  in  the  report,  I  suppose  that  is  correct  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Then  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  account  there  are  1020  men  charged  for  stonecutters, 
and  in  Coughlin's  891  ? — A.  If  those  are  the  figures  in  my  evidence,  no  doubt  they  are 
correct. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  enquiry  at  all  as  to  this  remarkable  discrepancy  in  the  number 
of  men,  the  difference  between  891  and  1020  ? — A.  I  never  saw  that  till  I  came  before 
the  commission. 

Q.  That  was  not  checked  at  the  time  the  payments  were  made  ? — A.  These  ac- 
counts came  in  just  before  I  was  leaving.  ^ 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  about  it  ? — A.  Nothing  about  it  till  I  was  before  the  com- 
mission. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  St.  Louis  ?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Known  him  for  a  long  time  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  While  you  were  on  the  work  ? — A.  I  only  met  him  then. 

Q.  Had  he  an  office  on  the  works  ? — A.  Towards  the  end  he  had  a  small  office 
there. 

Q.  Where  was  his  office  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  ? — A.  He  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  work  befoi*e  that. 

Q.  From  the  time  that  he  received  the  contract  for  the  labour  he  had  an  office  on 
the  works  ? — A.  No,  it  was  when  he  received  the  contract  for  the  stone  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge  that  he  put  up  an  office  there. 

Q.  He  put  up  an  office  then? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  Mr.  Parent  and  he  particular  friends  ? — A.  They  seemed  to  be  on  very 
good  terms. 

Q.  Mr.  Parent  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  the  office  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of.     I  never  saw  him  there. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  there  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  the  tenders  for  labour  were  in  the  same  way,  private  circulars  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  advertisement? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  believe  you  tendered  twice  for  the  labour  ? — A.  So  I  believe. 

Q.  Mr.  St.  Jjom»  tendered? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  who  else  tendered  ? — A.  There  were  several  others  tendered — Mr.  Turner, 
I  believe,  Mr.  Rose,  and  some  others  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  There  were  two  tenders  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Turner's  and  Mr.  St.  Louis'  ? — 
A.  There  was  a  very  small  number  of  tenders  in  the  first  instance. 

Q.  Then  you  asked  for  further  tenders  ? — A.  Mr.  Parent  asked  for  further  tenders. 

Q.  And  Mr.  St.  Louis  tendered  again  ?—  A.  I  don't  know  what  were  the  further 
tenders. 

Q.  And  his  clerk  tendered  ? — A.  There  were  further  tenders.     I  don't  know. 

JBy  Mr.  Gibson : 

Q.  In  answer  to  the  minister  of  public  works  you  stated  that  it  was  not  customary 
for  you  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  false  works  ? — A.  No,  I  said  that  would  depend  on  the 
relations  between  the  overseer  and  the  engineer. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  did  not  Mr.  Kennedy  write  to  Mr.  Parent  complaining  that 
you  had  not  so  far  furnished  him  with  any  plans  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  this? — A.  I  was. 
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Q.  And  why  did  you  not  furnish  him  with  a  plan  of  the  works  and  the  false  works 
so  that  he  could  put  up  his  derricks  ? — A.  There  was  never  any  question  of  my  furnish- 
ing any  plans  of  false  works. 

Mr.  Gibson. — He  says  :  As  overseer  of  the  construction  and  building  of  the  masonry, 
&c,yOi  the  new  Wellington  bridge^also  the  preparation  of  all  plant  and  materials  for  same, 
I  have  solicited  repeatedly  from  Mr.  G.  J.  Desbarats,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  said 
work,  a  plan  for  our  guidance  for  the  dressing  or  preparing  of  the  stone  for  the  pivot  pier 
and  abutments,  as  well  as  a  plan  or  outlines  of  the  position  of  the  present  bridge  and 
piers  and  the  position  of  the  new  bridge  and  piers,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  make  calcu- 
lations where  I  would  place  my  derricks,  plant, &c., preparatory  to  the  water  going  out  of 
the  canal.  I  have  not  received  any  as  yet.  My  experience  of  public  work  is  that  I 
never  knew  of  any  works  or  any  contractor  to  proceed  with  work  of  any  kind  until  he 
was  first  furnished  a  plan  and  detail  as  well  as  all  instructions  in  writing  from  the  resi- 
dent engineer.  I  will  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  resident  engineer  (Mr. 
Desbarats)  solicits  all  his  information  personally  from  foremen  or  others  appointed  by  me 
in  their  different  capacities.  I  here  now  inform  you  that  from  this  date  when  he  requires 
any  information  or  has  any  orders  to  give  or  issue,  they  will  have  to  be  given  or  come 
direct  through  me,  who  has  up  to  the  present  mapped  out  the  programme  of  the  work. 
Furthermore  I  will  issue  orders  to  my  men  that  any  information  given  or  any  orders  re- 
ceived, save  from  me  directly,  wiU  mean  instant  dismissal.  Also  to  insure  the  correct- 
ness and  responsibility  of  the  receiving  of  any  plant  or  materials,  I  will  allow  no  man  to 
furnish  a  report  to  you  or  the  resident  engineer  only  when  initialled  by  myself. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  KENNEDY." 

This  is  addressed  to  E.  H.  Parent,  Esq.,  superintending  engineer. 

The   Witness —  I  may  say  that  I  had  furnished  plans,  but  not  for  the  false  works. 

By  Mr.  Daviea : 
Q.  Not  for  the  false  works  ? — A  No. 

By  Mr.  Lister  : 
Q.  I  see  that  there  were  1,020  stonecutters  charged  to  the  St.  Louis  account? — A. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  that.     I  did  not  see  the  pay-list. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  positive  fact  that  engineers  never  deal  with  the  foremen,  but  always 
with  the  superintendent  ? — A.  No  ;  there  are  times  in  which  they  have  to  deal  with  the 
foreman. 

Q.  Would  any  contractor  allow  an  engineer  to  so  act  on  his  works? — A.  I  think 
you  will  find  a  clause  in  every  contract  providing  that  an  order  given  to  a  foreman  shall 
be  recognized  as  given  to  the  contractor. 

Q.  Very  true,  but  if  you  have  any  complaint  to  make  should  you  not  make  it  to  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  work  ? — A.  If  an  engineer  finds  a  stone  being  cut  wrong,  or  laid 
wrong,  he  will  not  wait  for  the  contractor. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  in  charge  of  the  work  down  there  ? — A.  His  name  was 
Kenny. 

Q.  And  Kenny  must  have  complained  to  Kennedy  that  you  were  interfering  with 
him  ? — A.  I  never  gave  orders  to  the  man  Kenny.  He  came  to  me  and  asked  me  for  in- 
structions. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  giving  orders  to  Kenny,  Kennedy  complained  that  you  had  no 
right  to  give  the  orders?-— A.  Well  you  have  read  his  letter.  I  never  interfered 
unduly  in  the  work.     It  was  only  when  the  quality  of  the  work  was  in  question. 

Q.  In  that  case,  Kennedy  had  no  right  to  complain  of  your  conduct  ? — A.  He  had 
no  right  to  complain  at  all. 

Q.  You  never  interfered  at  all  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  You  never  complained  that  anything  was  wrong  ? — A  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  conmiittee  adjourned. 
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Committee  Room,  No.  49. 

House  of  Commons,  June  8th,  1894. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  met,  Mr.  Baker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  GEORGE  J.  DESBARATS  was  recalled  and  examined  :— 
By  Mr.  Curran : 

Q.  Mr.  Desbarats,  you  made  all  the  plans  in  connection  with  that  new  Wellington 
bridge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  been  working,  you  say,  on  plans  for  that  and  other  bridges  that  were 
proposed,  for  some  time,  perhaps  a  year  before? — A.  Perhaps  a  year  before  I  went 
down  to  Montreal. 

Q.  Mr.  Trudeau,  the  then  deputy  minister,  sent  you  to  Montreal  on  what  day  1 — 
A.  I  was  appointed  on  the  24th  of  October. 

Q.  On  the  24th  of  October,  and  you  went  down  on  the  27th? — A.  About  the  27th. 

Q.  And  remained  there  till  the  1st  of  March  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  who  knew  so  much  about  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the 
work  to  be  done  as  yourself? — A.  No,  there  was  not. 

Q.  You  were  day  by  day  on  the  work  from  the  time  you  went  down  until  you  left  ? 
— A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  said  here  that  you  had  made  notes  as  you  went  along,  which  you  had  in 
your  office  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  did  you  consider  yourself  necessary  on  that  work  ? — A.  If  I 
considered  myself  necessary  ? 

Q.  Did  you  consider  yourself  necessary  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  that  the  work  could 
not  get  on  without  me  ? 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  work  could  have  been  as  well  done  without  you  as  with  you  ? 
— A.  I  thought  there  would  be  an  amount  of  delay.  I  thought  it  would  be  awkward 
in  a  great  many  ways. 

Q.  According  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Parent,  and  his  cross-examination  on 
you  before  the  commission,  he  was  evidently  of  the  same  opinion,  that  you  were  very 
important  there  ? — A.  That  is  the  opinion  he  expressed  to  me. 

Q.  So  that  Mr.  Parent  could  not  l>e  the  person  who  would  have  suggested  in  any 
way  that  you  should  be  removed  ? — A.  Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary  he  told  me  he  had 
protested  against  my  removal. 

Q.  To  whom  ?— A.  To  Mr.  Schreiber. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  ? — A.  He  told  me  that  when  he  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Schreiber  was  going  to  relieve  me. 

Q.  That  was  about  the  first  of  the  month  ? — A.  About  the  15th  of  February. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  had  protested  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  very  much  surprised  yourself  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated,  to  make  the  thing  short,  that  you  had  one  positive  difficulty 
with  Kennedy  with  regard  to  his  refusal  to  receive  the  stone,  I  think,  for  the  Welling- 
ton street  bridge  ? — A.  For  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  Without  a  written  order  from  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  absolute  difficulty  you  had  with  him  as  to  a  clashing  of 
authority  ? — A.  That  was  the  only  marked,  absolute  refusal. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  it  was  a  very  peculiar  thing  that  he  should  want  this 
order  from  Mr.  Parent  in  writing  ? — A.  I  thought  it  very  peculiar  that  he  should 
refuse  to  take  an  order  from  me. 

Q.   And  that  he  should  want  an  order  in  writing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  difficulties  that  you  had  with  him  were  principally  that  he  wished 
that  you  should  communicate  directly  with  him  instead  of  communicating  with  his 
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foremen,  who  were  under  him  1 — A.  That  was  the  way  he  expressed  it  when  he  put  in 
his  letter.  'Hiere  were  a  number  of  little  minor  difficulties  which  would  be  hard  to 
specify,  and  I  felt,  in  a  general  way,  that  things  were  not  going  on  well  between  us. 

Q.  There  was  not  other  difficulty  than  this  you  have  mentioned  here  ? — A.  Noth- 
ing marked. 

Q.  Was  there  any  particularly  bad  feeling  between  you  1 — A.  I  had  ncme. 

Q.  You  had  none  whatever  ? — ^A.  None. 

Q.  You  did  not  feel  that  anything  had  taken  place  between  you  thai  would  necessi- 
tate your  removal  from  the  works  ? — A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  from  the  month  of  October,  when  you  went  down  there,  until  the 
month  of  March,  when  you  left,  did  you  ever  see  the  deputy  minister  on  the  works  1 — A. 
No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Schreiber?— A.  No. 

Q.  He  was  not  on  the  work  as  a  positive  fact  1 — A.  I  understood  that  he  was 
down  in  Montreal,  but  I  never  saw  him. 

Q.  On  the  work  seeing  the  way  the  work  was  going  on  1 — A.  I  never  heard  of  his 
going  there. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  od  the  work  all  the  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  likely  he  could  be  on  that  work  without  your  seeing  him  ? — A.  Not 
at  all  likely. 

Q.  Then,  you  were  removed,  as  I  understand  from  the  evidence  heard  before  the 
commission,  because  the  deputy  minister  considered  you  no  longer  necessary,  or  that 
another  man  could  do  your  work  in  the  office  ? — A.  Yes,  froia  what  I  understood  the 
government  wanted  to  economize. 

Q.  When  did  you  understand  that  ? — A.  About  the  time  I  was  relieved. 

Q.  Now,  in  so  far  then,  as  the  necessity  for  your  presence  there  was  concerned,  the 
only  reason  that  Mr.  Schreiber  or  any  one  in  the  department,  could  have  had  for  your 
presence  being  no  longer  necessary  was  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  quite  under- 
stand. 

Q.  I  am  asking  the  witness  if  there  was  any  person  else  but  Mr.  Parent  who  could 
have  given  information  to  the  deputy  minister  of  the  department  that  your  services 
could  be  dispensed  with  1 — A.  He  was  the  only  man  in  the  position  to  tell  the  depart- 
ment. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  How  about  Kennedy  ? — A.  I  should  not  think  Kennedy  had  any  authority  to 
advise  the  department  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Solicitor  General  did  not  ask  you  about  any  authority,  you  suggested 
^lat  yourself.  You  were  asked  if  there  was  anybody  else  who  could  recommend  the 
change  ? — A.  Who  was  in  an  official  position  ? 

By  Mr,  Curran : 

Q.  Parent  was  the  only  one  ? — A.  The  only  one  to  make  such  a  recommendation. 

Q.  You  know  he  did  not  make  that  because  he  told  you  he  was  very  much  sur- 
prised f — A.  I  have  that  from  both  himself  and  Mr.  Schreiber. 

Q.  And  you  yourself  were  very  much  surprised,  of  course  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  there  in  answer  to  Mr.  Davies  the  other  day,  this  letter  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  being  read,  that  you  felt  that  some  influence  had  been  used  to  have  you 
removed  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  said  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  any  question  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Did  you  suspect  that  some  influence  had  been  used  ? — A.  Well,  I  heard  so.  It 
wasrumoured  that  there  was  something  said  to  that  effect,  but  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Precisely.  I  just  want  to  know  who  mentioned  the  rumour  to  that  effect  ? — A. 
That  influence  had  been  used  1 

Q.  Who  circulated  those  rumours  1 — A.  I  cannot  tell.  I  heard  it  from  a  number 
of  persons. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  it  from  Mr.  Parent,  for  instance  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  whether 
I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  did  ? — A.  I  fancy  I  did. 

Q.  You  heard  it  from  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  I  fancy  among  others  Mr.  Parent  may  have 
said  something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  ivora  anybody  else  who  had  any  connection  with  the  work  ? — A. 
I  may  have  heard  it  in  Mr.  Parent's  office,  probably  from  the  different  officials. 

Q.  There  were  only  three  parties  connected  with  that  work.  There  was  Parent, 
who  certainly  did  not  get  you  relieved,  because  he  protested.  There  was  Mr.  Kennedy  ? 
— A.  I  did  not  hear  anything  from  him. 

Q.  And  Mr.  St.  Louis,  did  you  hear  anything  from  St.  Louis  1 — A.  He  may  have 
said  something  in  the  way  of  expressing  an  opinion. 

Q.  What  would  that  opinion  be? — A.  The  rumours  that  I  heard  from  one  person 
and  another  were  to  the  effect  that  prob  ibly  Mr.  Kennedy  had  used  his  influence  to 
have  me  removed. 

Q.  And  Mr.  St.  Louis  was,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  one  of  the  parties  who 
said  so  ? — A.  I  fancy  so.     Yes. 

Q.  Precisely.  Well,  now,  having  heard  all  those  rumours  and  having  nothing  fixed, 
you  suspected  there  was  some  influence  used;  then  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  what  you  have  said,  you  suspected  that  it  was  Mr.  Kennedy's  influence  that 
had  you  relieved,  to  be  plain,  honest  and  frank  about  it  ? — A.  Yes,  I  considered  that  that 
was  very  possible. 

Q.  Now,  when  these  influences  are  mentioned,  what  influences  were  alluded  to  1 — 
A.  What  influences  1 

Q.  Yes  1 — A.  Any  influence  he  might  have  with  the  government. 

Q.  I  see  by  the  evidence  before  the  commission  that  you  were  asked  the  question 
by  Mr.  Vanier,  one  of  the  commissioners,  if  you  had  not  heard  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
a  political  pull  with  the  government  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Even  at  that  late  date  it  was  repeated  by  one  of  the  commissioners  ? — A.  Pre- 
cisely. 

Q.  What  were  the  influences  supposed  to  be  1 — A.  He  was  understood  to  be — his 
father  was  a  member,  and  he  was  understood  to  be  friendly. 

Q.  With  myself,  for  instance  1 — A.  With  yourself. 

Q.  I  was  one  of  the  influences  1 — A.  Yes,  and  he  was  understood  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  influence  with  the  prominent  men  in  his  ward  among  the  conservative  party. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  myself  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  influences  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  have  you  removed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  who  else  ? — A.  I  fancy  you  were  the  principal  one. 

Q.  I  was  the  principal  one  ? — A.  Yes. 

Bt/  Mr,  Davis : 

Q.  There  were  other  names.  Why  don't  you  mention  them  1 — A.  He  was  under- 
stood to  have  influence  with  Senator  Drummond  and  Mr.  Ogilvie.  There  may  have 
been  some  other  names.     Those  are  the  only  names  I  remember  just  now. 

Bi/  Mr,  Curran  : 

Q.  You  must  have  thought  it  pretty  harsh  on  my  part  to  have  used  my  influence  to 
get  you  removed  1 — A.  I  thought  so.     It  was  only  a  matter  of  rumour. 

Q.  But  you  suspected  it  ? — A.  I  thought  it  was  probable. 

Q.  You  were  not  aware,  for  instance,  that  I  was  a  friend  of  your  father  ? — A.  Yes, 
I  understood  you  were. 

Q.  And  that  we  were  at  college  together  ] — A.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Q.  But  did  you  know  that  my  brother  was  in  your  father's  establishment  for  four 
years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  my  son  served  his  time  in  your  father's  office  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  your  father  had  signed  my  nomination  papers  when  I 
came  out  for  election  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  that. 
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Q.  You  knew  he  was  one  of  my  supporters  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  must  have  thought  it  was  very  ungrateful  on  my  part,  in  view  of  all  these 
circumstances,  to  have  used  my  influence  to  secure  your  removal  ? — A.  Yes,  I  thought  it 
very  strange. 

Q.  And  you  must  have  felt  it  rather  hard  of  Mr.  Kennedy  to  have  used  any  such 
influence  1 — A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  And  naturally  your  feelings,  although  your  feelings  would  not  influence  your 
testimony,  you  did  not  feel  very  kindly  towards  him  ? — A.  I  had  no  feelings  of  harsh- 
ness towards  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Desbarats,  you  stated  that  you  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  time 
kept  by  the  timekeepers  of  the  government  1 — A.  Yes,  for  a  certain  time. 

Q.  Up  to  what  date  ? — A.  Up  to — I  don't  remember  the  exact  date — about  the  6th 
of  February. 

Q.  About  the  6th  of  February  ? — A.  Somewhere  about  there. 

Q.  What  were  the  names  of  the  timekeepers  whose  checking  you  examined  ? — 
A.  Coughlin  was  the  chief  timekeeper. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  1 — A.  Baillairg^  ;  he  took  most  of  the  government  men  in 
the  stores. 

Q.  But,  was  anybody  taking  the  time  of  the  stonecutters  1 — A.  I  think  that  was  in 
Baillairge's  time  list.     You  mean  the  men  in  the  stores  ? 

Q.  I  mean  the  men  cutting  stone  ? — A.  Oh,  that  was  part  of  Coughlin's  list. 

Q.  Had  Coughlin  been  under  him  ? — A.  He  had  not  been  at  the  beginning.  At 
the  beginning  he  took  the  time  himself. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  had  anybody  under  him  or  not  1 — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  At  the  6th  of  February  were  these  his  figures,  or  of  men  under  him  ? — A.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  these  were  his  own  figures — his  own  account. 

Q.  Well,  subsequently  to  your  departure,  you  say,  you  had  not  examined  nor 
checked  the  pay  lists  of  the  contractor  for  the  labour,  or  made  a  comparison  with  the 
time  of  the  government  timekeepers  1 — A.  You  mean  when  the  contractor's  pay-lists 
came  in. 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  No  ;  the  first  pay-list  came  in  just  about  the  time  I  was  leaving,  and 
I  had  no  occasion  to  examine  it. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  into  the  time  kept  by  the  government  timekeepers,  and  did 
you  ascertain  that,  according  to  their  tally,  a  certain  number  of  men  had  been  working 
up  to  that  date,  the  6th  or  thereabouts  %--A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  the  commission  I  notice  that  a  paper  was  placed  before  you,  showing  that 
the  timekeeping  and  the  pay-lists,  as  sent  in  by  lihe  contractor,  did  not  agree  ? — A.  Yes  ; 
they  gave  me  a  statement  to  that  effect,  showing  the  figures  that  Coughlin  had  given 
me,  and  I  compared  them  with  the  figures  on  the  pay-list  sent  from  Mr.  St.  Louis,  and 
the  two  figures  did  not  agree. 

Q.  There  was  excess  charged  against  the  government  1 — A.  There  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  it  ? — A.  I  don't  remember.  That  was  the  only  time 
I  saw  the  statement. 

Q.  At  that  time  there  was  a  discrepancy  between  the  pay-lists  as  sent  in  and  the 
timekeeping  of  your  account  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  please  take  cognizance  of  page  30  of  the  third  volume  of  your 
evidence  before  the  commissioners,  and  state  what  is  actually  the  difference  between 
your  timekeeping  and  the  contractor,  as  shown  by  the  figures  therein  set  forth  ? — A. 
You  wish  me  to  add  up  these  figures  ? 

Q.  I  want  you  to  make  a  little  statement  as  to  what  the  difference  would  be  at  that 
particular  date  ? — A.  This  comes  down  to  the  25th  of  January. 
By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  From  when  ? — A.  From  the  12th  to  the  25th  of  January. 
By  Mr.  Curran : 

Q.  Whatever  time  it  covers,  please  state  what  the  difference  is  in  the  items  men 
tioned  in  the  evidence  there.  It  is  a  fortnight's  time  ? — A.  I  find  from  this  statement 
479  men  returned  by  St.  Louis,  and  434  on  Coughlin's  list. 
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Q.  A  difference  of  what  ? — A.  A  difference  of  45. 

Q.  A  difference  of  45  men  on  that  fortnigh  t's  pay  sheet  t — A.  Yes,  for  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  What  date  was  it  ?— A.  From  the  12th  to  the  25th  of  January. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  Was  Coughlin  likely  to  make  a  mistake  in  giving  the  men's  time  f — A.  He 
should  be  very  accurate. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Had  St.  Louis  any  time-keeper  on  the  ground  f — A.  Yes,  he  had. 

Q.  Who  was  he  1 — A.  Villeneuve  was  taking  the  time  of  St.  Louis'  men. 

Q.  AU  the  time  1 — A.  I  saw  him  going  round  occasionally  taking  the  time  of  the 
men  as  time-keeper  for  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Was  he  there  all  the  time  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

Q.  How  many  days  in  the  week  would  he  be  there  ? — A.  He  would  be  there  every 
day ;  several  times  a  day. 

Q.  Had  he  any  control  over  the  men  there  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the  men  were  under  Kennedy's  control  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  the  time  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the  time-keepers  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Kennedy — all 
of  them  ? — A.  I  should  not  think  Villeneuve  would  be  appointed  by  Mr  Kennedy. 

Q.  But  the  departmental  timekeepers,  who  appointed  them? — A.  All  the  depart- 
mental timekeepers  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

By  Mr.  Curran : 

Q.  Villeneuve  was  St.  Louis's  timekeeper? — A.  Yes. 

■Q.  Was  he  an  officer  of  the  department  ? — A.  I  do  no  know. 

•Q.  Was  he  paid  by  the  department?  Well,  if  you  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
an  officer  of  the  department  or  not,  you  would  hardly  know  that  at  the  time  he  was 
keeping  the  time  for  St.  Louis  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Villeneuve  never  put  the  men  to  work? — A.  No.  He  was  only  the  time-keeper 
for  St.  Louis.     He  had  no  right  to  do  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  St.  Louis  provided  the  men  and  when  the  men  were 
there,  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  them  ? — A.  Once  he  had  provided 
the  men  his  connection  ceased. 

Q.  Altogether  ? — A.  Altogether  ;  except  as  far  as  looking  to  their  time  for  himself. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  St.  Louis'  pay-lists  were  certified  to  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
before  any  money  was  paid  him  ? — A.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  St.  Louis's  pay-lists. 

Q.  None  at  all  ? — A.  None ;  except  those  that  I  saw  when  before  the  commission. 

By  Mr.  Ua^ggart : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  diffierenee  then  ? — A.  This  is  a  statement  which  the 
commission  put  before  me,  that  is  the  only  way  I  saw  it. 

By  Mr.  Curran : 

Q.  I  asked  the  witness  if  he  had  gone  over  the  time  of  the  government  time- 
keepers and  St.  Louis'  time-keepers  and  made  an  estimate  for  one  fortnight.  You  say 
according  to  the  keeping  of  the  time  of  Coughlin  and  his  subordinates,  the  niunber  of 
men  employed  during  that  fortnight,  according  to  his  calculation,  was  434.  That  you 
took  cognizance  of  ? — A.  Yes  ;  that  is  the  stone-cutters 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  personally  of  St.  Louis's  time-lists  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  But  the  commissioners,  when  you  appeared  before  them,  showed  you  St.  Louis' 
time-lists  and  those  of  Coughlin's  and  asked  you  to  examine  them  ? — A.  Yes,  they  asked 
me  to  compare  the  two. 
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By  Mr,  Davies: 

Q.  It  was  clerk's  work,  which  any  one  could  do  ? — A.  That  was  before  the  com- 
mission. 

By  Mr,  Curran  : 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  the  witness  personally  examined  those  pay-lists  daring  that 
fortnight  ?  You  were  on  the  ground  at  the  time.  You  ascertained  the  number  of  men 
on  those  time- lists  ? — A.  On  the  time-lists ;  yes. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  when  you  say  you  took  cognizance  of  the 
lists,  you  spoke  in  the  sense  that  you  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  number  employed  ; 
in  other  words  that  you  counted  the  men  ? — A.  Oh  no,  I  simply  examined  the  lists. 

By  Mr,  Curran : 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  There  were  government  time-keepers  there. 
They  kept  tally  of  the  time.  Mr.  Coughlin  was  acting  for  the  government,  and  you 
examined  his  time-list  at  the  end  of  that  fortnight  referred  to.  Did  you  ? — A.  He 
handed  me  a  copy  of  his  time-list  every  day. 

Q.  Day  by  day  ? — A.  Day  by  day. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  you  ascertained  by  that  computation  and  time-keeping 
that  there  were  434  men  employed  ? — A.  This  list  was  handed  in  then,  and  from  the 
figures  I  ascertained  that  there  were  434  stone-cutters  at  work  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  was  the  number  of  men  according  to  the  government  tally  that  were  there  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  the  pay-sheets  which  the  commissioners  showed  you  as  having 
been  sent  in  to  the  government,  the  difference  between  the  time-keeping  of  the  govern- 
ment men  and  that  of  Villeneuve  for  St.  Louis  was  45  men  1 — A.  Forty-five  men  for  that 
fortnight. 

By  Mr.  ffaggart : 

Q.  Were  those  the  pay-lists  that  Mr.  Parent  sent  to  the  government  1 — A.  This  is 
taken  simply  from  the  pay-lists  that  the  commissioners  put  before  me. 

Q.  Let  us  hear  what  the  pay-list  were  ? — A.  St.  Louis  did  not  make  out  the  pay- 
lists.  He  would  make  out  the  time  for  his  men.  What  do  you  call  the  pay-lists  sent 
into  the  government  ? — A.  All  I  saw  were  those  which  the  commissioners  handed  me, 
with  the  time  of  the  men  marked  on  them. 

Q.  What  pay-lists  were  those  ?  Were  those  the  pay-lists  on  which  the  men  were 
paid  ? — A.  I  understood  they  were  the  government  pay-lists  which  the  commissioners 
had  got  from  the  department. 

Q.  They  were  1—A.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Q.  Had  they  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Kennedy  attached  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  a  certificate  was  on  or  not,  I  looked  at  the  inside  page  on  which  there  was 
probably  no  certificate. 

The  Chairman. — I  understand  the  witness  to  say  merely  that  the  commissioners 
presented  a  certified  pay-list.  He  compared  the  two  and  added  them  up.  Then  there 
was  a  difference  of  45. 

By  Mr,  Curran  : 

Q.  Did  the  commissioners,  when  they  presented  you  with  those  pay-lists,  give  you 
to  understand  that  those  were  the  lists  they  had  been  paid  upon  ? — A.  That  is 
what  I  understood  from  them. 

Q.  And  the  difference  between  that  pay-list  upon  which  the  money  had  been  paid 
and  the  time-keeping  of  Coughlin  and  others  under  him,  which  you  had  computed 
from  their  lists,  was  46  men  ?— A.  Forty-five  men. 

Q.  Just  one  final  question,  the  people  there  must  have  noticed  that  you  were  pretty 
assiduous  there  from  day  to  day  I — A.  Yes,  I  fancy  so. 
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Q.  You  were  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  government  as  well  as  you  could  as 
regards  time-keeping,  and  everything  else  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  I  don't  wish  to  throw  any  imputation  upon  any  body.  I  ask  this  question: 
Supposing  that  you  are  altogether  wrong,  and  that  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
your  removal,  and  never  knew  anything  about  it,  until  you  told  me  you  were  off  the 
work,  and  Senator  Drummond  had  nothing  to  do  with  removing  you,  and  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  or  any  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  friends;  taking  into  considera- 
tion that  you  were  looking  so  closely  after  this  time-keeping,  did  you  think  Mr.  St. 
Louis  might  not  have  had  as  much  interest  in  getting  you  removed  as  anybody  else  ? 
Answer  yes  or  no,  candidly  ? — A.  Yes,  if  he  wished  to  make  any  changes  he  would  have 
interest  in  having  me  removed. 

By   Mr.  Uaggart  : 

Q.  Mr.  Curran  put  a  few  questions  to  you  in  the  direction  that  you  had  not  seen 
Mr.  Schreiber  down  there  when  you  were  on  the  work.  He  had  never  been  over  the 
work  when  you  were  there  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  left  I  understand  about  1 — A.  The  last  day  of  February. 

Q.  Was  there  any  work  of  construction  going  on  when  you  were  there? — A. 
Nothing  but  a  little  temporary  work. 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  the  chief  engineer  to  be  there  ? — A.  Oh,  he  might  come 
down  and  have  a  look  at  the  work. 

Q.  There  was  no  work  doing  ? — A.  There  was  stone-cutting  and  some  of  the  tem- 
porary preliminary  work. 

Q.  What  1 — A.  The  temporary  bridge  was  building  at  that  time. 

By   Mr,  Curran : 
Q.  Is  that  not  a  pretty  large  work  1 — A.  Yes. 

By   Mr,  Hdggart  : 

Q.  What  time  did  it  commence  ?  «  How  many  days  before  you  left  1 — A.  It  was 
about  finished  when  I  left. 

Q.  Now,  I  just  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  upon  this  statement  about  the 
time  paid.  I  suppose  it  was  paid,  because  you  say  you  saw  it  on  the  government  time- 
list.  This  479  is,  I  suppose,  479  days'  work,  not  the  number  of  workmen  employed  but 
days'  work  1— A.  That  is  the  way  I  made  it  up,  days'  work. 

Q.  And  that  the  actual  amount  returned  by  the  time-keeper  was  439  days  work  ? 
— A.  434  days'  work. 

Q.  A  difference  of  45 1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  timekeeper?— A.  Coughlin. 

Q.  The  sheets  would  be  certified  to  by  Mr.  Coughlin  I — A.  He  would  certainly 
have  to  certify  to  them  for  Mr.  Kennedy's  information. 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  would  have  to  certify  to  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

q!  So  if  there  was  any  fraud  at  all  in  the  payment  it  must  have  been  in  the  gov- 
ernment paying  it  through  Mr.  Kennedy's  endorsation  of  the  fraud  ? 

Mr.  Davies. — He  should  answer  a  fair  straight  question. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q,  I  will  put  it  again.  There  was  no  time-list  paid  by  the  government  except  on 
Kennedy's  certificate  ? — A.  I  should  not  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  assuming  that,  for  a  fact,  that  there  was  no  time-list  paid  unless  on  Mr. 
Kennedy's  certificate,  how  was  it  that  Mr.  Kennedy  could  certify  to  479  men  if  his 
time-keepers  only  reported  434  men  ?— A.  I  cannot  explain  that. 

Q.  These  are  facts,  though,  that  there  was  the  difference  between  479  and  434  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  there  was  that  difference. 
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Q.  Have  you  got  in  your  possession  the  letter  sent  to  you  by  Mr.  Parent  when  you 
were  dismissed  from  the  work — relieved,  if  you  like  the  word  better  ? — A.  Yes,  I  tlunk 
I  have  it  here. 

Q.  Would  you  kindly  produce  it  and  read  it  to  the  committee? — A.  It  is  in 
French. 

Q.  Just  translate  it  into  English  and  read  it  to  the  committee? — A.  It  is  dated 
February  16th,  1893,  and  reads  :— 

"  Dear  Sir, — As  you  know,  the  chief  engineer,  in  a  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  works  on  the  Wel- 
lington bridge,  as  far  as  the  technical  part  is  concerned,  should  be  done  by  the  office 
here  without  any  extra  cost ;  notwithstanding  my  objections,  and  the  reasons  I  gave  to 
him,  showing  the  importance  of  retaining  your  services,  at  least  until  the  end  of  this  work, 
the  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  that  the  work  which  you  were  doing,  wTiich  you  have 
done  until  now,  should  be  done  directly  by  the  employees  of  ifay  office.  There- 
fore, I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  at  the  end  of  this  month  your  services,  as 
resident  engineer,  will  not  be  required  any  longer. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

«E.  H.  PARENT, 

^^Superintending  Engineer,^* 

Q.  Did  you  not  receive  another  letter  ? — A,  With  this  I  received  a  copy  of  another 
letter  from  Mr.  Schreiber,  which  reads  as  follows : — 

"  Office  of  the  Chief  Enginebb  of  Canals, 

"  Ottawa,  13th  February,  1893. 
"  Lachine  Canal. 

**  Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  with  reference  to  the  staff  pay- 
list  in  connection  with  the  Wellington  street  bridge,  for  January,  and  covering  a  copy 
of  a  letter  signed  by  the  late  chief  engineer  of  canals,  placing  Mr.  Desbarats  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  new  Wellington  street  bridge,  at  a  salary  of  $150  during  the 
execution  of  the  work. 

"  The  department  does  not  take  the  same  view  of  this  matter  as  you  do,  and,  I  quite 
agree  that  one  engineer  can  readily  attend  to  the  giving  of  the  lines  and  levels  at  the 
bridges  in  Montreal  and  look  after  the  Lachine  drain  matters,  and  one  only  can  be  kept, 
and  that  is  Mr.  Papineau. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER, 

"  Chief  Engineer. 
"  E.  H.  Parent,  Supt.  Engineer, 
"  Montreal,  P.  Q." 

(The  foregoing  letters  were  put  in  marked   exhibits    nos.   3  and  4  respectively.) 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  are  you  not  aware  that  Mr.  Parent  did  everything  he  could 
to  retain  your  services  in  the  work  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  believe  he  did. 

Q.  Then  if  you  have  been  dismissed  surely  it  has  not  been  through  his  influence  1 — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  St.  Louis.  Although  the  matter  has  been  explained  fully  by 
the  minister's  question,  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  in  a  more  positive  manner  whether 
Mr.  St.  Louis's  man,  Villeneuve,  was  in  a  position  to  make  any  pay-lists  which  could  be 
paid  without  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A.  No,  he  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  if  Mr.  Baillairg^  was  an  old  public  employee  there  % — A.  I  believe 
he  has  been  employed  there  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  He  was  acting,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  as  one  of  the  time-keepers  for  the  gov- 
ernment % — A.  For  the  government. 
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Q.  On  the  works  or  on  the  canal  I — A.  On  the  canal  staff,  yes. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  a  gentleman  named  Enright  1 — A.  I  don't  remember.     I 
may  have  met  him,  but  I  don't  remember. 

By  Mr,  Curran:  • 

Q.  I  think  you  had  $150  a  month  there? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  the  saving  by  taking  you  away  would  be  $300 — March  and  April,  seeing 
that  the  bridge  was  finished  on  the  1st  of  May  ? — A.  Yes, 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  I  want  to  show  you  the  pay-lists  between  the  10th  and  the  25th  of  January,  to 
show  you  how  they  were  certified,  and  while  they  are  looking  them  up,  there  is  one 
question  I  forgot  to  ask  you.  You  said  in  your  evidence  the  other  day  that,  as  far  as 
you  were  able,  you  checked  these  items  yourself  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  this  return  of  Mr.  Coughlan's  (filed  as  Exhibit  No.  5),  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy certified  to,  according  to  the  rules  made — did  this  time  agree  with  your  checking 
it  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  exactly  now,  but  I  found  no  serious  discrepancy.  If  I  had 
I  should  have  noticed  it  and  noted  it. 

Q.  Then  this  was  not  the  time  you  found  the  serious  discrepancy.  When  was  the 
time,  because  you  stated  you  had  found  serious  discrepancies  ?— -A.  No,  I  stated  there 
was  one  part  I  had  not  checked  myself,  but  Mr.  Kennedy  explained  that  these  men 
were  working  further  on,  further  up  the  canal,  but  for  the  Wellington  bridge. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  No,  that  never  was  mentioned  here.  Why  were  they  working  there  at  all  1 — 
A.  For  the  building  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  But  what  kind  of  work  1 — A.  Breaking  stone.  It  was  brought  up  the  other 
day. 

Q.  And  there  were  30  men  breaking  stone? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  figures, 
somewhere  about  30. 

Q.  To  make  50  yards  of  concrete  ? — A.  No,  he  was  also  breaking  stone  for  the 
macadamizing  of  the  road,  the  approach  to  the  bridge. 

Q.  You  made  an  estimate  of  the  bridges,  and  certainly  it  must  have  entered  into 
your  calculation  to  luake  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  yards  that  would  be  required  for 
the  macadamizing  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge.  How  many  yards  did  you  estimate  ? — 
A.  I  cannot  remember.  I  remember  making  up  the  square  yards  of  paving.  I  might 
have  made  up  the  broken  stone  required,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  Quantity. 

Q.  Is  the  approach  to  the  bridge  very  rapid  there  ? — A.  Yes,  it  is  very  steep. 

Q.  Was  it  eased  in  any  way  ? — A.  No,  it  had  to  be  moved  further  back  to  approach 
the  new  bridges. 

Q.  There  would  be  a  less  quantity  of  macadam  required  if  the  approach  was  abrupt 
than  if  it  had  been  a  long  approach  1 — A.  No,  the  approach  would  have  to  be  begun 
quite  a  distance  back.  They  would  have  to  start  further  back  and  have  a  very  abrupt 
approach. 

Q.  How  could  it  be  a  rapid  approach  if  it  starts  a  long  way  back  ? — A.  It  might 
start  a  long  way  back  and  still  be  rapid. 

Q.  How  many  yards  of  stone  is  there  in  it  1 — A.  I  don't  remember  what  quantity 
there  is. 

Q.  How  many  yards  of  stone  would  you  suppose,  from  your  knowledge  as  an 
engineer,  would  be  required  for  that  bridge  1 — A.  I  really  cannot  give  a  figure  for  it. 

Q.  You  cannot  give  a  figure,  and  yet  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  work  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now  you  say  that  when  you  arrived  at  the  number  of  days'  work  you  arrived 
at  a  different  number  of  men  that  were  working  by  adding  up  the  pay-lists.  Didn't 
you,  when  you  gave  the  time  of  the  men,  get  out  your  own  time  as  given  to  you  by 
Coughlin?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  the  pay-lists  were  shown  to  you  by  the  commission,  how  did  you  get 
at  the  number  of  men  that  were  on  the  pay-lists  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
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number  of  men  that  you  had  and  the  number  on  the  pay-sheets  1 — A.  The  only  number 
that  I  prepared  were  the  men  furnished  by  Mr.  St.  Louis.  At  that  time  he  was  only 
furnishing  stone-cutters.  He  was  not  furnishing  general  labourers.  The  general  labour 
was  on  the  canal  pay-lists. 

Q.  At  this  time,  then,  it  was  only  stone-cutters  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  furnished  the 
government  with  ? — A.  Yes,  the  time  covered  by  this  list. 

Q.  All  other  men  at  that  time  working  on  the  canal  were  directly  under  the  charge 
of  the  government  f — A.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Q.  So  that,  up  to  that  time,  Mr.  St.  Louis  did  not  furnish  anything  to  the  canal 
except  stone-cutters  1 — A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  And  were  the  derrick  men  government  men  or  St.  Louis'  men  ? — A.  Govern- 
ment men. 

Q.  And  the  labourers  ? — A.  The  labourers  were  government  men. 

Q.  So  that  nobody  was  employed  there  except  stone-cutters  from  St.  Louis  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  he  furnished  that  labour  to  the  government  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  in  two  weeks,  in  keeping  about  forty  men's  time,  you  found  a  difference  of 
10  per  cent  I — A.  That^  is  about  the  difference. 

Q.  That  is  just  at  the  commencement  f — A.  Just  at  the  beginning. 

Q.  Did  that  frighten  you  1 — A.  I  did  not  see  this  at  all  till  I  was  before  the  com- 
mission. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  aware  of  it?  After  you  had  simply  kept  the  time,  you  gave 
the  force  list  to  Parent,  to  the  chief  engineer,  as  you  stated  before  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  aware  then  how  the  government  dealt  with  St.  Louis  at  all  ? — 
A.  Yes.  I  understood  that  he  would  send  in  his  account  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
tl^en  Mr.  Kennedjr's  time-keeper  would  check  it,  when  certified  properly  it  would  come 
up  to  Ottawa  and  go  through  the  regular  routine. 

Q.  So  that  Kennedy's  time-keeper  gave  Kennedy  the  force  list  from  which  he  could 
certify  to  St.  Louis'  time  sheets,  and  although  you  were  checking  for  the  time  as  against 
St.  Louis'  time-keepers,  you  were  never  shown  the  pay-lists  at  all  ? — A.  No ;  I  explained 
that  the  first  pay-list  came  in  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  works,  and  I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  You  explained  to-day  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  no  time-keepers  of  his  own  at  all  ? 
— A-  I  said  he  had  a  time-keeper — Villeneuve. 

Q.  And  no  doubt  he  kept  a  correct  account  of  the  time  for  St.  Louis  ? — A.  I  should 
think  so. 

By  Mr.  ffaggart  : 

Q.  You  say  that  from  the  time-sheets  that  the  commission  furnished  you,  down 
there,  you  found  479  days'  time  on  them  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Let  me  quite  understand  that.  How  do  you  make  a  difference  of  434.  I 
understood  on  to  say  it  was  from  the  certificate  of  the  time-keeper,  Mr.  Coughlin  1 — A. 
Every  day  on  the  work  while  I  was  there,  Mr.  Coughlin  handed  me  the  sheet  with  the 
abstract  of  the  force  engaged  on  the  work — fche  number  of  men  employed  on  each  work. 

Q.  That  made  the  434?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  took  it  from  Mr.  Coughlin's  time  sheet  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  a  time  sheet  here,  between  the  10th  and  the  25th  of  January.  Just 
look  at  it  please?  The  10th  is  included.  Do  you  say  the  number  of  hours  there,  at  the 
bottom  t — A.  Yes,  5,036  hours. 

Q.  Now  deduct  the  tenth  from  that  total  which  leaves  how  many  ? — A.  It  leaves 
4,811  hours. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  found  the  number  of  days  by  dividing  that  by  ten  ? — A.  No.  I 
did  not.     This  is  not  the  sheet  from  which  I  made  it  up. 

Q.  Look  at  it  and  tell  me  who  certified  to  it  ? — A.  It  is  certified  to  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Domey. 

Q.  Read  it  please  ? — A.  "  I  certify  the  above  accounts  to  be  correct  in  all  details 
and  particulars.     E.  Kennedy,  superintendent." 

Q.  Who  elsel — A.  Above  that  there  is  stamped,  "received  the  above  goods."  It 
is  signed  by  Hugh  Domey,  measurer  and  foreman  cutter ;  M.  Kenny,  foreman  cutter ; 
P.  Coughlin,  clerk.     "  Prices  just  and  fair."  E.  H.  Parent,  superintending  engineer. 
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Q.  So  I  clearly  understand  you,  then,  that  you  took  every  day  from  the  time-keeper 
Mr.  Coughlin,  the  time  of  each  of  the  men  upon  the  work  from  the  12th  to  25th  Jannary, 
and  that  you  made  434  days  1 — A.  434  men.  He  would  give  the  number  of  men  on 
the  work.  Perhaps  some  of  the  men  would  not  be  working  the  full  ten  hours  ;  some 
days  they  might  only  work  9  hours. 

Q.  Well,  then,  that  makes  it  worse.  How  many  men  were  working  between  the 
12th  and  25th  January  the  full  ten  hours? — A.  The  comparison  made  in  this  case  is 
the  same.     They  represent  the  number  of  men  ;  not  the  hours. 

Q.  Look  at  the  number  of  hours  on  that  pay-sheet.  It  is  given  there.  What  is 
it  ?— A.  5,036  hours. 

Q.  Now,  in  order  to  obtain  the  number  of  men  per  day  what  would  be  the  average 
working  time  per  day  ?  How  many  hours  work  per  day  would  it  be  for  the  men  1 — A. 
Nine  hours. 

Q.  Now,  deducting  the  tenth  of  January,  divide  the  number  of  hours  by  nine,  that 
would  give  you  the  number  of  men.  It  makes  the  discrepancy  still  greater.  How 
men  would  it  give  you  1 — A  That  would  give  534  men. 

Q.  Deduct  from  that  the  niunber  of  men  that  they  had  by  actual  count  as  you  got 
it  from  Mr.  Coughlin.     How  many  was  it  1 — A.  434. 

Q.  That  is  a  difference  of  how  many  ? — A  100.  The  average  time  must  have  been 
more  than  nine  hours,  although  I  see  most  of  the  men  are  entered  as  nine  hours. 

Q.  Evidently  in  making  your  comparison  before  the  commission  you  took  the 
.average  as  ten  hours,  because  that  would  only  give  a  difference  of  two  men.  It  would 
give  481  instead  of  479  which  you  stated.  This  Mr.  Coughlin  who  certifies  to  this  time 
as  correct,  is  the  man  who  gave  you  every  day  the  time  between  the  12th  and  25th 
of  January.     He  gave  you  the  time  of  every  man  on  the  work  every  night  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Did  he  hand  you  the  actual  paper  ?  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? — A.  I  filled 
them  with  the  commission. 

By  Mr  Haggart : 

Q.  Did  you  show  those  to  Mr.  Parent  1 — A.  He  probably  saw  some  of  them  in  the 
office.     They  were  in  the  office  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  file  the  whole  of  them  in  the  office  I — A.  No,  I  had  them  with  me  and 
filed  them  with  the  commission  afterwards. 

Q.  So  Mr.  Parent  had  no  knowledge  then  of  the  time  which  you  had  received  from 
Mr.  Coughlin  ? — A.  No,  except  in  a  general  way,  and  what  I  reported  to  him  from  time 
to  time. 

Q.  What  did  you  report  to  him  in  a  general  way  ? — A.  It  was  all  done  verbally. 
Every  day  I  reported  the  number  of  men  on  the  work. 

Q.  Then,  Mr.  Parent  every  day  knew  the  number  of  men  on  the  work  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  must  have  known  that  during  that  fortnight,  if  he  had  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  those  reports,  that  he  had  certified  to  100  men  being  on  the  works,  more  than 
were  actually  at  work  1 — A.  He  probably  did  not  get  the  figures. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  his  duty  to  get  them  1 — A.  He  should  have  had  them. 

By  Mr  Davies: 

Q.  Did  you  hand  to  Mr.  Parent  the  lists  which  you  got  from  Mr.  Coughlin,  they 
being  official  documents,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  verify  them  1 — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  ?  How  could  Mr.  Parent  possibly  know  the  number  of  men 
that  were  there,  unless  the  lists  supplied  to  you  by  the  foreman  or  time-keeper  were  for- 
warded by  you  to  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  He  would  not  have  had  any  absolute  knowledge  of 
them,  except  by  general  reports. 

Q.  But  if  you  had  given  the  lists  to  him,  he  would  have  had  absolute  knowledge 
and  could  have  checked  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  will  you  tell  me  why  you  did  not  do  so  1 — A.  Probably  because  I 
was  not  asked  for  them.  They  were  among  my  papers  when  I  took  them  away  from 
the  office. 
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Q.  But  was  it  not  absolutely  essential  for  Mr.  Parent  in  certifying  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  list  that  he  should  have  these  papers  before  him  ? — A.  I  probably  thought 
^lat  Mr.  Parent  would  ask  me  for  my  report  upon  it.  When  I  took  those  accounts,  I 
sapposed  I  would  have  to  check  over  the  list  and  give  Mr.  Parent  a  report  upon  them. 

Q.  Then  it  appears  from  your  statement  that  you  kept  the  lists  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  your  mind  to  enable  you  to  report  to  Mr.  Parent.  That  was  the  reason  t — A. 
That  was  ihe  reason. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  asked  by  anybody — by  Parent,  for  them  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  by  Kennedy  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  the  department  I — A.  No. 

Bj/  Mr.  Ta/rU : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  only  means  that  Mr.  Parent  had  of  knowing  the  time 
was  by  Kennedy's  certificate  ? — A.  That  is  the  only  means  he  had  apart  from  asking  me 
to  check  it,  if  I  was  there. 

By  Mr,  Curran : 

Q.  Mr.  Desbarats,  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  keep  the  time  of  the  men  ? — A.  Per- 
sonally you  mean  ? 

Q.  Personally  ? — A.  No.     He  would  rely  on  his  time-keepers. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Kennedy's  certificate  means  that  Coughlin  and  those  under  him  who 
reported  to  you  had  reported  to  him  that  these  were  the  numbers  of  men  actually  em- 
ployed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  would  act  upon  the  knowledge  given  to  him  by  his  under  workers  ? 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  to  you  that  these  figures  were  given  and  not  to  Mr.  Kennedy  by 
the  foreman  1 — A.  These  particular  sheets  ? 

Q.  These  particular  figures  ? — A.  Yes,  these  figures  were  given  to  me  by  Coughlin. 

Q.  And  not  Kennedy,  so  that  Kennedy's  certificate  would  mean  1 — A.  He  would 
get  probably  the  same  thing  as  I  did. 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  would  certify  to  those  lists  upon  the  faith  or  honesty  of  the  time- 
keepers under  him  who  had  been  put  there  1 — A,  That  is  probably  the  way  he  would  do. 

By  Mr,  Hagga/rt  : 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  in  charge  of  the  work  down  there  ? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Could  he  make  a  mistake  then,  if  certified  to  by  his  time-keeper,  of  25  per  cent 
of  the  men  engaged  upon  the  work.  The  difference  is  25  per  cent.  The  total  number 
of  men  would  be  about  40.  Could  he  make  a  mistake  of  25  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
men  employed  ? — A  He  should  know  about  the  number  of  men  employed. 

Q.  The  certificate  of  the  time-keeper,  then,  would  be  no  justification  for  such  a 
mistake  I — A.  Not  for  such  a  large  difference. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Kennedy  would  have  given  him  the  same  certificate 
he  gave  to  you  1 — A.  I  understood  he  received  the  same  certificate. 

Q.  If  he  received  the  same  information  as  you  did,  he  must  have  known  that  he 
was  certifying  to  a  false  certificate  ? 

By  Mr,  Curran  : 

Q.  If  these  figures  were  furnished  in  slips? — A.  Yes,  he  would  know  if  they 
were  not  the  same. 

Q.  Were  they  furnished  to  him  in  slips  ? — A.  I  don't  actually  know,  I  suppose 
they  were. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  This  certificate  is  certified  by  Parent  to  be  correct  as  to  prices.  That  is  the 
only  certificate  he  appears  to  give  ? — A.  That  is  all. 
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Q.  But  Mr.  Kennedy  certifies  that  that  pay-sheet  is  correct  in  all  details  and 
prices? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Parent  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  men,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I — A.  He  had  not. 

By  Mr,  Gibson : 

Q.  According  to  you,  the  only  man  who  really  was  responsible  for  the  time  was  Mr. 
Kennedy  ? — A.  He  was  the  man  in  charge  both  of  the  time-keepers  and  of  the  general 
work.  He  was  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  work,  and  for  the 
time. 

Q.  The  engineers  were  not  looked  upon,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  return  to  the  govern- 
ment the  number  of  days  1 — A.  Parent  did  certify  to  pay-sheets. 

Q.  When  Parent  certified  to  that  time-sheet,  did  he  ask  you  if  it  was  correct  ? — A. 
He  did  not.     That  was  just  the  time  I  was  leaving  the  work,  I  think. 

Q.  That  is  dated  the  27th  of  January  and  you  did  not  leave  until  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary ? — A.  At  the  end  of  February.  They  must  have  come  into  Parent's  ofiice  later 
than  that. 

Q.  It  is  dated  the  27th  of  January,  Mr.  Desbarats  ? — A.  It  must  have  came  into 
Parent's  office  much  later  than  this.     That  is  Mr.  St.  Louis'  account. 

By  Mr,  Haggwrt : 

Q.  Look  at  the  date  Parent  certified  it.  It  is  marked  % — A.  There  would  be  a 
letter  with  that  though. 

By  Mr,  Gibson : 

Q.  At  all  events,  it  could  have  been  in  Mr.  Parent's  hands  before  you  left  ? — A. 
Yes,  it  might  have  been. 

Q.  You  never  saw  it  ? — A.  I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  You  never  were  asked  any  questions  about  it  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  After  you  left  were  you  asked  any  questions,  was  any  reference  made  to  you 
about  the  time  as  you  left  it  1 — A.  No,  not  until  the  commission  asked  me  these  ques- 
tions. 

By  Mr,  Curran  : 

Q.  So,  if  in  the  evidence  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Coughlin  before  the  commission 
that  he  had  merely  looked  over  the  men  there  must  be  some  mistake  there.  There  were 
actual  lists  kept  I—A.  Yes.     He  gave  me  the  count  every  day. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  You  have  to  remain  here  till  the  15th  to  be  examined   before   the  court  1 — A. 


Yes. 


Q.  You  will  be  here  on  Tuesday  next,  unless  otherwise  ordered  ? — A.  Yes. 


Mr.  COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER,  called,  sworn,  examined  : 
By  Mr.  Uaggari  : 

Q.  You  are  deputy  minister  of  the  department  of  railways  and  canals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  % — A.  30th  November,  1892. 

Q.  When  was  your  first  knowledge  of  this  work  on  the  Curran  bridge,  the  Welling- 
ton-street bridge  ? — A.  It  was  the  6th  of  December,  I  think. 

Q.  You  are  chief  engineer,  too,  Mr.  Schreiber  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  manner  did  this  work  come  first  to  your  attention  ? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Parent  and  Mr.  Desbarats  came  to  Ottawa.  They  brought  some  tenders  for 
materials. 
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Q.  What  were  the  tenders  ? — A.  I  think  they  were  tenders  for  timber.  I  really 
forget  what  the  others  were.     It  was  timber  and  some  other  things. 

Q.  Have  you  got  those  tenders  here  ? — ^A.  They  are  amongst  the  papers  here. 
Tes,  they  are  amongst  the  papers  before  the  committee. 

Q.  What  action  did  you  take  on  those  tenders  ?  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
tenders  were,  particularly,  you  had  better  produce  themi — ^A.  There  was  one  for  timber. 
I  remember  that  I  recommended  to  you  the  lowest  tender  to  accept.  I  took  them  in  to 
you  and  examined  them  with  you. 

Q.  What  were  the  tenders  particularly  ? — A.  This  is  an  abstract  of  the  tenders  I 
have  here.    (Filed  as  Exhibit  No.  13.) 

Q.  What  were  they  for? — A.  They  were  for  square  pine,  flatted  timber,  round 
spruce,  oak  piles,  oak  12x8,  oak  12  x  21,  one-inch  boards  and  three-inch  plank,  specify- 
ing the  quantities. 

Q.  Who  were  the  tenderers  1 — A.  J.  B.  Grier,  A.  Hurteau,  Henderson  Bros,  and 
Shearer  &  Brown. 

Q.  Is  that  the  whole  of  the  contractors  ? — A.  That  is  the  whole. 

Q.  How  many  tenders  were  invited  for  the  material  1 — A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I 
don't  think  it  is  here. 

Q.  No  report  from  Mr.  Parent  on  the  subject  1 — A.  No.  He  brought  the  tenders 
up  with  him  on  the  day  I  spoke  of,  the  6  th  of  December.     There  was  no  report. 

Q.  Have  you  no  evidence  in  the  department  there  as  to  what  manner  he  adver- 
tised or  soUcited  tenders  t — A.  Yes,  there  is  a  circular,  should  be  on  file  here,  specify- 
ing the  tenders,  but  I  don't  see  it  here.  Oh  yes,  here  is  a  facsimile,  a  copy  I  suppose. 
This  is  it.     (Filed  as  Exhibit  No.  6.) 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  when  he  came  up  how  many  he  had  solicited  to  tender  for  the 
work  ? — A.  Yes,  here  they  are :  A.  Hurteau,  Story  &  O'Connor,  E.  Trihey  &  Co.,  J.  & 
B.  Grier,  Henderson  Bros.«  H.  Buhner  <!^  Bros.,  and  D.  Parizeau. 

Bi/  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  That  is  for  the  timber  U-A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  value  of  timber  in  Montreal  ? — A.  Only  in  this 
connection.     I  knew  nothing  about  it  before  this. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  amount  that  was  awarded  to  the  tenderer,  who  was 
the  lowest,  the  contractor,  was  a  fair  price  for  the  timber  ?  Was  it  excessive  1 — A.  I 
should  have  thought  it  was  very  reasonable. 

Q.  What  conversation  had  you  with  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Parent  and  Mr.  Des- 
barats  when  they  came  up  to  see  you  with  these  tenders  ?  That  seems  to  be  the  first 
time  you  knew  anything  about  the  bridge  ? — A.  They  explained  what  this  was  for,  that 
this  bridge  was  being  built  by  the  government,  and  that  these  were  tenders  for  timber 
for  the  construction  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  bridge  ? — A.  Not  at 
that  time,  I  think. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  time  that  anything  in  reference  to  the  bridge  came  before 
you  1 — A.  I  think  it  will  be  further  tenders  for  derricks  and  steam  engines. 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  the  advertisement  for  them  or  was  it  Mr.  Trudeau  ? — A.  Mr. 
Trndeau  authorized  the  advertisements  for  all  these  things. 

Q.  All  these  ? — A.  Yes,  all  these  invited  tenders. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  tenders  for  the  derricks  and  the  other  material  there  % — A. 
Well,  not  amongst  these.  No,  they  are  not  here.  I  think  they  are  among  those  papers. 
I  see  about  the  same  time  we  received  tenders  for  the  stone. 

Q.  Would  you  give  us  full  particulars  about  these  tenders  ? — A.  The  tenders  do 
not  appear  to  be  here  with  the  letter.     Delorimier  was  the  lowest  tenderer. 

Q.  How  many  tendered  1 — A.  Four.  E.  St.  Louis,  Garson,  Purser  &  Co.,  H.  T. 
Beemer,  and  J.  B.  Delorimier. 

Q.  Which  was  the  lowest  ? — A.  Delorimier  was  the  lowest  and  his  tender  was 
accepted. 
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Q.  Who  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Parent  to  get  it  1 — A.  Mr.  Beemer. 

Q.  The  department  refused  to  accept  his  recommendation  of  Mr.  Beemer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  account  1 — A  Because  they  thought  Delorimier  was  capable  of  fulfilling 
the  contract  at  the  price  at  which  he  tendered. 

Q.  He  was  the  lowest  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  tenders  were  invited  for  that  work  1 — A.  There  were  two  others, 
John  Rose  and  N.  EL  Connolly,  making  6  tenders. 

Q.  Six  tenders  ?— A.  Yes.     (Tenders  filed  as  Exhibit  No.  12.) 
Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  prices,  were  they  fair  1 — A.  I  think  the  prices  were 
very  reasonable  indeed. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  What  was  Beemer's  tender  ? — ^A.  Beemer's  tender  was  $6  for  the  face  stone,  for 
the  ashlar,  and  $4  for  the  backing. 

Q.  And  what  was  Delorimier's  ? — A.  $-4.50  for  the  face  stone  and  $2.75  for  the 
backing. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

<J.  Were  there  any  other  tenders  invited  for  the  work  and  for  what  ? — A.  Oh,  yes, 
there  was  the  tender  for  labour. 

Q.  Was  there  any  for  machinery  for  the  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  these  tenders  there  ? — A.  I  see  derricks  and  hoisting  engines. 
Mr.  Beatty  &  Sons,  Miller  Bros.  <fe  Toms,  Ingersoll  Rock  Drill  Co.,  John  McDougall  & 
Co.,  and  J.  J.  <k  R.  Weir  were  all  invited  and  asked  to  secure  the  tenders  for  derricks 
and  hoisting  engines.     (Filed  as  Exhibit  No.  14.) 

Q.  That  was  by  Mr.  Trudeau,  too  ?^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  his  superintendence,  or  whose  1 — A.  His. 

Q.  Was  there  any  material,  or  any  tenders  received  for  anything  during  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  there  under  your  direction  ? — A.  No ;  I  think  they  did  not 
take  the  tenders,  although  I  directed  them  to.  They  appeared  to  have  purchased  by 
private  purchase. 

Q.  What  material  1 — A.  Hardware,  spikes,  nails,  bolts,  and  various  things  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Would  you  just  furnish  the  committee  with  your  correspondence  with  the 
superintending  engineer  of  the  canal  on  the  subject  of  these  tenders  ? 

Mr.  Gibson. — Possibly  it  would  be  well  to  finish  about  the  plant  before  the  witness 
gives  that  information. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Whom  did  you  award  the  contract  for  the  plant  1 — A.  Guy  derricks  to  Miller 
Bros,  and  Toms. 

By  Mr.  Gibson : 

Q.  They  were  the  successful  tenderers  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  capacity  of  those  derricks  ? — A.  Eight  tons  capacity. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  price  they  were  purchased  for  ? — A.  That  is  one  lot. 
The  four  stiff-legged  derricks  of  five  tons  capacity  cost  $555 ;  the  two  stiff-legged 
derricks,  three  tons  capacity,  $400 ;  then  for  hoisting  engines,  the  Ingersoll  Rock  Drill 
Co.,  $1,050  for  18-horse  power.  They  also  had  the  two  hoisting  engines,  double  drums 
and  boiler,  15-horse  power,  $900,  and  two  double  drum  horse-powers,  one  at  $225,  and 
the  other  at  $170. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  How  did  they  correspond  with  Beatty's  1 — A.  Beatty  did  not  tender  for  the 
guy  derricks. 
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Q,  Nor  for  the  engines? — A.  Beatty  k  Sons  offer  for  the  IS-horse  power  was 
$1,350.  They  did  not  tender  for  the  15-horse  power.  Their  tender  for  two  double 
drum  horse-powers  was  $400  and  $300. 

Q,  Not  $400  each  ?— A.  No.     That  tender  was  let  at  $225  and  $170. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  You  came  to  the  conlusion  that  these  were  very  reasonable  offers  ? — A.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  reasonable. 

Q.  Have  you  any  correspondence  with  the  superintendent  or  the  engineer  down 
there  in  reference  to  these  tenders  ? — A.  Nothing  with  reference  to  these  special  tenders. 
He  had  instructions  from  me  to  procure 

Q.  That  was  afterwards.  But  in  reference  to  the  tenders  which  you  have  men- 
tioned you  had  no  correspondence  with  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q,  I  suppose  it  was  about  this  time  that  you  became  aware  of  the  particulars  of 
this  Curran  bridge  % — A.  The  6th  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it.  From  time  to  time  after- 
wards, I  heard  about  it. 

Q.  What  information  did  you  find  in  the  department  in  reference  to  it  % — A.  To 
the  bridge? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  There  was  a  report  from  Mr.  Trudeau,  or  it  may  have  been  from  Mr. 
Parent  to  Mr.  Trudeau,  dated  the  18th  day  of  October,  1890,  in  which  he  gave  his 
views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  should  be  carried  out. 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  that  report  to  the  committee  ? — A.  This  is  the  report. 

Q.  Read  it  please? 

"  Re  Wellington  Bridge, 

"Montreal,  October  18th,  1892. 

"  Sib, — I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  series  of  plans  and  an  estimate  of 
coet  in  connection  with  the  building  of  a  new  bridge  across  the  Lachine  canal  on  Wel- 
lington street. 

"  The  present  Wellington  bridge  has  become  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
traffic  which  is  steadily  increasing.  The  proposed  new  bridge  will  afford  double  the 
facilities  of  the  present  one,  since  it  will  allow  this  traffic  to  circulate  over  four  tracks, 
and  the  foot  passengers  on  two  foot  paths. 

"  As  a  consequence  the  width  of  the  bridges  had  to  be  increased  from  18  feet  to  48 
feet,  which  involves  the  building  of  a  new  centre  pier,  50  feet  wide,  and  the  removal  of 
the  two  abutment  piers  upon  which  rest  the  ends  of  the  present  Wellington  bridge  and 
of  the  G.  T.  R.  bridge. 

"  These  two  bridges,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  abutment  piers,  will  have  to  be 
much  increased  in  length.  The  Wellington  roadway  bridge  will  be  225  feet  and  the 
G.  T.  R.  bridge  254  feet.  This  new  plan  will  provide  navigable  channels  75  feet  wide, 
each  side  of  the  centre  pier. 

"  The  width  of  the  G.  T,  R.  bridges  will  not  be  altered  and  its  centre  pier  may  re- 
main as  it  is.     Both  bridges  are  to  be  iron  and  steel  structures. 

'*  As  shown  on  plan,  the  centre  pier  is  to  be  widened  and  lengthened  with  cribwork, 
in  its  upper  portion.  The  lower  portion,  where  the  widening  is  not  sufficient  to  admit 
of  cribwork,  will  be  lined  with  a  row  of  piles  sheeted  with  a  timber  facing.  The  total 
cost  of  these  works  is  estimated  .\t  $170,000,  a  detailed  statement  of  which  is  annexed 
to  this  report. 

'*The  material  of  the  substructure,  such  as  timber,  stone,  iron,  cement,  <J£C.,  will 
be  purchased  by  tender,  and  the  superstructure  will  be  given  out  by  contract. 

"  I  would  advise  the  government  to  build  a  substructure  by  day's  work,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  mode  of  execution  which  circumstances  will  command. 

"  If  the  water  could  be  let  out  of  the  canal,  say  from  15th  of  December  next,  to 
the  Ist  of  February,  1893,  the  building  of  the  centre  pier  and  cribwork  would  be  much 
facilitated,  as  also  the 'driving  of  piles.  There  would  probably  be  a  saving  of  at  least 
$15,000. 

"  I  have,  etc., 

"E.  H.  PARENT, 
(Report  filed  as  Exhibit  No.  7.)  "  Snpt  Engineer.'' 
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Q.  Then,  according  to  that  report,  if  the  canal  was  unwatered  the  bridge  could 
have  been  built  for  how  much  ? — A.  For  8155,000. 

Q.  Have  you  the  detailed  report  accompanying  that  letter  1 — A.  It  should  be  here. 

Q.  What  other  documents  or  evidence  did  you  find  in  the  department  on  that  day 
in  reference  to  this  bridge  1 — A.  Yes  ;  here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Trudeau  the  next  day. 
That  merely  recommends  the  sape  thing  that  Mr.  Parent  recommended. 

Q.  Who  is  the  letter  to  1— A.  To  you. 

Q.  I  merely  want  a  history  of  the  whole  affair.  Is  there  any  other  evidence  that 
you  have,  documents  or  evidence  in  the  department? — A.  There  is  in  Hansard  on 
page  2050,  May  3,  1892.  You  explain  that  when  you  asked  for  the  first  appropriation  for 
this  work  it  wai  for  18  feet  navigation.  There  are  also  in  the  department  the  notes 
prepared  by  Mr.  Trudeau  for  the  minister,  also  showing  18  feet  navigation. 

Q.  Will  you  read  the  notes  prepared  by  Mr.  Trudeau  % — A.  I  haven't  them  here* 

Q.  Proceeding,  is  there  any  other  document  or  evidence  in  the  department  that 
you  found  beside  that  % — A.  No.    That  is  all  I  found  in  connection  with  the  depth. 

Q.  That  is  for  a  what  navigation  ? — A.  That  is  for  18  feet  navigation. 

Mr.  Davies. — Is  it  not  just  as  well  that  he  should  give  a  history  of  it  by  stating 
that  Trudeau  recommends  Parent's  report  to  be  adopted,  and  an  order  in  council  is 
passed  on  the  22nd  approving  of  the  report  ? 

Mr,  Haggabt. — Yes. 

Witness — The  ordpr  in  council  is  dated  22nd  of  October,  1892.  Here  are  the 
details  of  Parent's  recommendation. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Read  the  details  1 — A.  Wellington  bridge,  Montreal :  stone  $8,025,  cement  $4,150, 
sand  $1,875,  timber,  iron  and  stone  in  cribwork,  $21,800,  power  wheel,  etc.,  $750  ;  total 
$36,600  ;  superstructure,  roadway  bridge,  $42,000 ;  superstructure,  Grand  Trunk  bridge, 
$33,000;  plant,  $6,400;  total,  $118,000  ;  labour  $33,000,  contingencies  $18,900  ;  grand 
total,  $170,000. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  documents  you  found  in  the  department  or  any  other 
evidence  in  reference  to  the  bridge  ? — A.  No.  I  did  not  find  any  other  evidence  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  but  in  speaking  to  you,  you  informed  me  this ;  you  informed  me  that  it 
was  18  feet  navigation  at  the  outset,  that  about  November — I  think  it  was  November, 
1892 — ^you  called  upon  Mr.  Trudeau  what  additional  cost  it  would  entail  to  make  a  20 
feet  navigation.  Mr.  Trudeau  said  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  that  without  Mr. 
Parent,  and  Mr.  Parent  was  sent  for  to  come  up  to  Ottawa.  He  and  Mr.  Trudeau  made 
their  calculations  and  afterwaixis  Mr.  Trudeau  came  in  to  you  and  Mr.  Parent  also,  I 
think  you  said,  and  stated  it  would  cost  $20,000  additional,  making  $195,000  if  the 
canal  was  unwatered  or  $20,000  more  if  a  cofferdam  had  to  be  built. 

Q.  That  was  for  a  20  feet  navigation  ? — A.  That  was  for  a  20  feet  navigation,  yes. 

Q.  Would  that  be  about  the  proportionate  increase  in  the  cost  between  an  18  feet 
and  a  20  feet  navigation  ? — A.  No,  it  would  not.  The  $170,000  for  an  18  feet  navigation, 
with  the  abutments  of  the  pivot  pier  of  the  street  bridge  being  put  down  the  full  depth, 
would  mean  much  more  than  $170,000  to  bring  it  into  proportion  to  the  other. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  Mr.  Schreiber,  you  told  us  just  now  about  a  calculation  Mr.  Parent  had  made 
after  coming  up  to  Ottawa.  I  see  he  made  three  estimates.  The  first  one,  of  course,  is 
the  original  one  of  $170,000.  For  an  18  feet  navigation  with  the  old  abutment  taken 
down,  the  estimated  coftt  for  an  18  feet  navigation  he  made  at  $225,000.  Then,  there 
is  no.  3  that  he  made  at  $239,000.  That  is  20  feet  navigation  t—A.  No,  no.  I  think  I 
can  explain  that.  There  ought  to  be  four  of  these.  I  can  explain  that.  I  made  these 
out  myself.  I  was  trying  to  discover  how  it  was  he  reached  his  $170,000. 

Q.  These  are  estimates  you  made  yourself  ? — A.  I  made  them. 

Q.  Then  they  must  be  correct  ? — A.  The  object  in  this  was  to  see  the  proportion. 
It  was  to  get  $170,000  and  see  what  the  proportion  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Schreiber,  from  the  quantity  that  you  made  there,  I  think  you  put  in  1,900 
yards  of  masonry  in  no.  1 1 — A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  Then,  you  made  up  the  $170,000  estimate  from  your  knowledge  of  the  work  to 
see  how  Mr.  Parent  arrived  at  this  $170,000  ? — A.  I  ascertained  from  Mr.  Desbarats 
the  amount  that  was  in  the  centre  pivot  pier  and  what  amount  they  proposed  to  put  in 
the  abutments  ?  That  is  to  say,  they  were  not  to  interfere  with  the  abutments  down 
below,  and  he  said  500  yards  was  allowed. 

Q.  When  it  was  decided  to  take  the  whole  thing  down  you  made  your  estimate  1 — 
A.  I  made  these  estimates  all  based  on  the  same  proportions.  , 

Q.  So  these  are  your  estimates  1 — A.  These  are  my  estimates  for  proportion. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  plans  in  the  department  for  the  bridge,  I  mean  for  the  whole 
work  that  was  done  ? — A.  I  called  upon  our  chief  draughtsman  for  these  plans.  He 
came  down  to  me  and  said  he  had  never  seen  any  plans,  never  heard  of  any  plans  being 
made,  I  asked  him  then  to  hunt  the  office  over,  and  he  hunted  it  over,  and  some  weeks 
or  so  afterwards  he  came  and  said  there  was  no  plans.  He  had  never  seen  any.  Then, 
afterwards,  I  sent  to  Montreal  to  Mr.  Parent  and  asked  him  for  the  plans,  and  the  only 
plans  they  have  ever  been  able  to  produce  were  some  tracings  which  I  saw  on  file  here, 
which  were  sent  to  me,  and  which  I  changed  somewhat.  They  were  the  only  plans  they 
have  ever  been  able  to  produce. 

By  Mr,  Gib8(yii : 

Q.  These  are  the  plans  here  % — A.  I  saw  them  here  the  other  day. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Those  are  all  the  documents  and  that  is  all  the  knowledge  you  had  of  the  bridge 
up  to  that  date,  that  is,  if  I  understand  rightly,  the  6th  of  January,  when  you  received 
these  tenders.     What  was  the  date? — A.  Those  were  received  in  December. 

Q.  Well,  up  to  the  6th  or  7th  of  December,  that  is  all  the  information  that  was 
either  in  the  department  or  in  your  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  bridge  ? — A.  That 
is  all  that  was  found  in  the  department,  or  that  ever  has  been  found,  or  that  I  have 
had  from  you. 

Q.  What  was  your  first  act  in  reference  to  this  construction  ? — A.  In  connection 
with  the  works  generally  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  ?— A.  The  23rd  December. 

Q.  Had  you  a  conversation  with  me  in  the  meantime  ? — A.  I  think  I  had. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  you  had  with  me  ? — A.  I  had  a  conversation,  I 
don't  remember  at  what  date.  I  had  a  conversation  with  regard  to  my  duties,  as  to  the 
course  I  was  to  pursue  in  various  things  in  connection  with  these  works,  as  well  as  with 
others.  That  was,  that  I  was  to  exercise — to  take  measures  to  have  everything  done  in 
the  most  economical  way  possible,  and  upon  that  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Parent  a  letter  on 
the  23rd  of  December. 

Q.  Will  you  read  the  letter  1 — A.  "My  dear  sir, — As  superintending  engineer  of  the 
Liachine,  Chunbly,  Beauhamois,  and  St.  Ours  canals,  you  have  full  charge  of  the  staflF 
and  of  the  direction  of  the  works  of  construction,  repairs  and  operation,  and  you  are 
held  responsible  for  the  economical  conduct  of  the  works  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
operation.  All  orders  will  be  given  through  you,  and  the  staff  of  employees,  including 
the  superintenders,  are  under  your  direction,  and  must  look  to  you  for  instructions, 
reporting  to  you  on  all  matters. 

"I  may  here  state  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  that  you  should  have  allowed  Superin- 
tendent Kennedy  to  invite  tenders,  when  you  might  have  been  well  aware  that  it  was 
your  duty  to  receive  tenders,  open  them,  sending  an  abstract  to  me  with  your  recom- 
mendation for  the  minister's  consideration.  I  am  still  more  surprised  that  you  should 
allow  such  a  circular  to  be  sent  out,  as  one  recently  issued  by  Superintendent  Kennedy, 
which  specified  neither  the  length  nor  the  quality  of  the  material  (timber). 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  in  future  you  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
better  control  your  sta£^  for  the  discipline  of  which  you  will  be  held  responsible." 

(Filed  as  Exhibit  No,  8.) 
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By  Mr,  Gibson: 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ?— A.  The  23rd  of  December. 

Q.  And  it  is  addressed  to  whom  ? — A.  Addressed  to  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  Signed  by  whom  ? — A.  Signed  by  me. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  wrote  that  letter  to  Mr.  Parent  you  did  not  recognize  Mr. 
Kennedy  at  all  as  superior  officer  in  any  way  to  Mr.  Parent  ?— -A.  Oh,  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
plainly  under  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  Quite  so,  and  you  looked  to  Mr.  Parent  directly  for  your  information,  and  any 
advice  that  he  wanted  he  was  to  write  to  you  about  it  ? — A  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  interfere  with  Mr.  Kennedy  in  any  way  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  And  as  you  recognized  Mr.  Parent  as  your  chief  engineer  % — A.  General  officer 
in  charge. 

Q,  It  would  have  been  infra  dig.  for  Mr.  Kennedy  to  have  written  to  you  at  all,  it 
would  not  be  professional  at  all  events  for  an  understrapper  to  communicate  with  the 
chief  engineer  % — A.  I  think  Mr.  Kennedy  would  report  to  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Parent  would  report  to  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  never  recognized  Kennedy  as  the  boss  % — A.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  chief 
on  the  ground  in  the  actual  work,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  He  was  just  superintendent  foreman  % — A.  Overseer. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  What  is  the  next  event  that  occurred  after  the  writing  that  letter  % — A.  On  the 
9th  January  I  visited  the  works  with  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Parent,  but  there  was  very 
little  going  on  at  that  time. 

Q.  Very  little  going  on  1 — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conference  with  Mr.  Parent  or  Mr.  Kennedy  with  reference  to  the 
bridge  1 — A.  Generally  about  the  works,  not  as  regards  the  depth  or  an3rthing  of  that 
kind,  but  merely  as  to  what  was  then  going  on. 

By  Mr,  Curran  : 

Q.  About  what  ? — A.  About  the  work  generaUy. 

Q.  You  had  none  with  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A.  No,  with  Mr.  Parent.  \  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  there.     They  were  both  there. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  Well,  what  next? — A.  On  the  10th  Mr.  Parent  forwarded  abstract  of  tenders 
for  labour. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  wrote  this  letter  to  Mr.  Parent  telling  him  you  would  hold  him  responsible 
and  complaining  of  his  action  with  respect  to  the  tenders  on  the  23rd  of  January  f — A. 
No,  23rd  December. 

Q.  In  January  you  \isited  the  works  and  had  a  conversation  with  them.  Did  you 
then  repeat  to  Mr.  Kennedy  or  Mr.  Parent  the  instructions  you  had  given  that  Mr. 
Parent  was  to  be  held  responsible  and  Kennedy  was  not  to  interfere  1 — A.  I  don't  re- 
member.    I  cannot  say  that. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  I  suppose  you  thought  they  were  carrying  out  your  instructions  1 — A.  The  way 
I  thought  of  it  was  that,  as  superintendent,  Mr.  Kennedy  would  naturally  have  charge  of 
the  works  under  Mr,  Parent,  excepting  the  actual  works  of  enlargement. 

By  Mr.  Da/vies : 

Q.  You  were  complaining  by  an  official  letter  that  Mr.  Parent  was  permitting  Mr. 
Kennedy  to  have  too  free  a  hand,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  repeated  what  you 
said  in  your  letter  when  you  saw  them  1 — A.  I  don't  remember. 
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By  Mr,  Haggo/rt : 

Q.  What  came  next? — A.  On  the  10th,  Mr.  Parent  forwarded  abstract  of  tenders 
for  labour. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Upon  receipt  of  these,  I  took  them  into  you.  You  examined  them, 
and  you  asked,  if  it  was  not  rather  an  unusual  course  to  pursue ;  that  you  had  never 
heard  of  its  being  done  in  that  way  before  ?  I  said,  yes,  it  was  rather  unusual,  although 
I  had  known  cases,  where  it  had  been  done.  You  then  said  you  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  authorize  their  acceptance,  at  any  rate  until  you  had  an  explanation  from  Mr. 
Parent.  Accordingly,  I  sent  for  Mr.  Parent,  and  he  came  to  Ottawa,  and  explained  the 
whole  thing  to  you.  I  may  remark  that  I  had  not  ordered  him  to  invite  tenders.  He 
stated  that  he  believed  it  was  the  best  course  to  pursue ;  that  we  should  only  be  the 
employers  of  the  labour  for  a  few  weeks,  that  a  reliable  contractor  emplojdng  this  kind 
of  men  the  whole  year  round,  they  would  be  less  liable  to  strike  with  him  than  they 
woidd  with  the  jgovernment,  which  would  be  employing  them  only  for  a  short  time.  He 
thought  it  would  be  the  most  economical  way.  Se  said  the  contractor  for  the  labour 
would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  men  after  they  were  once  upon  the  work ; 
that  he  or  Kennedy  would  requisition  for  a  certain  nimiber,  and  the  contractor  would 
be  bound  to  send  them.  That  would  end  his  business  with  them.  The  government 
would  have  their  time-keepers  keeping  the  time,  the  pay  rolls  would  be  made  out  in  his 
office,  and  as  a  further  guarantee,  he  said,  the  pay  rolls,  before  being  paid,  would  be  certi- 
fied to  by  the  time-keepers,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  himself.  The  minister  asked  me,  "  What 
do  you  think  of  that "  f  Under  these  circumstances,  I  said,  I  did  not  see  any  great 
objection.  Then  I  recommended  it.  The  moment  I  recommended  it,  I  became  respon- 
sible. 

By  Mr.  Gibson : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  any  work  of  that  kind  before  in  that  way  1 — A.  I  did  not,  but 
I  was  aware  that  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Mr.  Onderdonk  employed  6,000  Chinamen  in 
that  way. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  On  this  individual  work  there  at  Montreal,  had  they  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  it  in  the  same  manner  ? — A.  It  appears  that  on  three  or  four  occasions,  they  had  to 
procure  labour  in  this  way  for  work  in  connection  with  this  canal. 

Q.  The  tenders  were  invited  by  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Trudeau? — A.  Yes;  the 
instructions  were  given  by  him. 

Q.  When  you  brought  the  tenders  to  me,  from  the  conversation,  you  knew  I  was  not 
aware  at  all  of  the  tenders  being  invited  1 — A.  So  you  informed  me. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  the  tenders  for  the  work  and  state  who  m  ere  asked  to  tender  ? 
— A.  There  are  four  here :  W.  6.  Turner  &  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  John  B.  Rose  and  J.  E. 
Trottier.     (Filed  as  Exhibit  No.  9.) 

Q.  To  how  many  were  the  requisitions  sent  for  tenders  for  that  work? — A.  It  does 
not  state  here,  but  I  think  it  was  five.  I  only  see  four  tenders,  however.  Do  you  want 
to  know  the  prices  1 

Q.  Yes,  but  first  of  all  I  want  to  know  what  amount  of  labour  was  requisitioned. 
Have  you  got  Mr.  Parent's  letter  on  the  subject  1 — A.  Yes  ;  there  is  a  letter  from  him. 
It  is  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  tenders  when  they  were  sent  to  Ottawa.  It  is 
dated  Montreal,  10th  of  January,  1893,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  to  your  consideration  an  abstract  of  tenders  sent  in  by  con- 
tractors for  the  supply  of  labour  required,  for  the  construction  of  the  masonry  pier  of  the 
new  Wellington  bridge,  &c. 

"Although  the  tenders  show  eight  items,  it  is  most  likely  that  only  stonecutters  and 
masons  will  be  called  for,  as  it  is  the  intention  to  furnish  our  own  labourers,  derricks 
and  teams. 

**  This  mode  of  procuring  skilful  hands  from  contractors  for  a  work  which  has  to  be 
done  within  a  limited  time  is  considered  the  safest,  and  to  minimize  the  risk  of  a  strike 
at  a  critical  moment.     As  these  men  are  almost  constantly  employed  by  the  contractors 
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and  are  paid  weekly  by  them,  and  can  be  better  controlled  by  those  who  employed  them 
the  year  around. 

"  As  wiU  be  seen  by  the  within  abstract,  Mr.  Emmanuel  St.  Louis  is  the  lowest 
tenderer.  He  is  a  reliable  and  responsible  contractor,  and  I  would  therefore  recommend 
the  acceptance  of  his  ofifer. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  E.  H.  PARENT, 

"  Supt  Engineer,** 

<*0.  SCHREIBER,  Esq., 

"  Chief  Engineer  Railways  and  Canals,  Ottawa." 
(Filed  as  Exhibit  No.  10.) 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  eight  items  1 — A-  Yes.  Do  you  wish  to  know  the  items  of 
St.  Louis's  tender  or  aU  of  them  1 

Q.  The  whole  of  the  items,  the  tenders  were  invited  for  1 — A.  Foremen,  stonecut- 
ters, stonecutters  and  masons,  skilled  labourers,  double  teams,  single  teams,  derricks, 
Sunday  labour. 

Q.  Give  the  prices  of  each  of  them  for  each  of  the  different  descriptions  of  labour  1 — 
A.  For  the  Wellington  bridge— Foremen  :  Turner's  tender,  45  cents  per  hour,  and  65 
cents  per  hour  overtime  ;  St.  Louis's  was  40  cents  and  60  cents  respectively ;  Rose's  was 
48  cents  and  72  cents  for  overtime ;  Trottier's  was  45  cents  and  70  cents.  For  stone- 
cutters: Turner's  was  35  cents  an  hour  for  day  work  and  50  cents  an  hour  for  overtime  ; 
St.  Louis's  was  33  cents  and  46  cents  ;  Rose  was  39  cents  and  55  cents  ;  Trottier  was  37 
cents  and  50  cents.  For  masons :  Turner  was  35  cents  per  hour  for  day  time  and  50 
cents  per  hour  for  overtime ;  St.  Louis's  was  32  cents  and  45  cents  respectively ;  Rose 
was  38  cents  and  54  cents  ;  Trottier  was  35  cents  and  49  cents.  For  skilled  labourers  : 
Turner's  tender  was  20  cents  per  hour ;  St.  Louis's  was  18  J  cents  per  hour  for  day  time 
and  20  cents  for  overtime;  Rose's  was  21  and  25  cents  respectively ;  Trottier's  was  20 
cents  and  22  cents.  For  double  teams.  Turner  was  50  cents  and  nothing  for  overtime ; 
St.  Louis's  was  50  cents  and  50  cents  per  hour  for  day  and  overtime  respectively.  The 
others  did  not  tender  for  them.  The  tenders  for  single  teams  ;  Turner  did  not  offer ; 
St.  Ix>uis's  figures  were  25  cents  per  hour  and  37^  cents  per  hour  for  overtime.  None 
of  the  others  offered.  For  derricks  no  one  offered.  Sunday  labour,  they  are  all  alike ; 
they  charged  double.     (Filed  as  Exhibit  No.  11.) 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Schreiber,  when  you  are  at  that,  you  have  tenders  from  nearly  every 
contractor  on  public  works  for  these  different  kinds  of  labour.  How  does  that  compare 
with  the  tenders  that  you  have  received  from  nearly  every  contractor,  and  give  the 
figures  ? — A.  The  first  one  is  a  pretty  low  one — the  Soulanges  canal  sections  1  and  2, 
A.  Stewart,  25  cents  per  hour  for  labourers,  75  cents  for  stone  cutters  and  masons. 
Section  3,  J.  M.  O'Leary,  $1.60  per  day  for  labourers,  $3.50  per  day  for  stonecutters 
aud  $4.00  per  day  for  masons. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  What  for  foremen  1 — A.  They  are  not  here  at  all.  Section  8  of  the  Soulanges 
canal,  Charles  Rayner,  $2.00  per  day  for  labourers,  $4.00  per  day  for  stonecutters  and 
$4.00  per  day  for  masons  ;  section  9,  Randolph  Macdonald,  $1.50  for  labourers,  $4.00 
for  stonecutters,  and  $4.00  for  masons;  section  10,  Rodgers  &  Taylor,  $1.75  per  day 
for  labourers,  $4.50  per  day  for  stonecutters,  and  $4.50  per  day  for  masons;  section 
11,  George  Goodwin,  $2.00  per  day  for  labourers,  $3.50  per  day  for  stonecutters,  and 
$3.50  per  day  for  masons  ;  section  12,  O'Brien  and  Jones,  $1.50  per  day  for  labourers, 
$4.25  per  day  for  stonecutters,  and  $3.25  per  day  for  masons;  section  13,  Randolph 
Macdonald,  $1.50  per  day  for  labourers,  $4.00,  per  day  for  stonecutters,  and  $4.00  per  day 
for  masons.  The  Cornwall  canal,  sections  2,  3  and  4,  William  Davis  and  Sons,  $1 .50  per 
day  for  labourers,  $4.00  per  day  for  stonecutters,  and  $3.50  per  day  for  masons.  The  Rapide 
Plat  canal,  section  1,  Poupore  and  Eraser,  $1.50  per  day  for  labourers,  3.50  per  day  for 
stonecutters,  &c.  Sault  Ste  Marie  canal,  lift  lock,  Hugh  Ryan  &  Co.,  $1.75  per  day  for 
labourers,  $4.00  per  day  for  stonecutters,    and    $4.00   per  day  for  masons  ;   upper 
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entrance  to  theSault  Ste  Marie  canal,  Allan  &  Fleming,  $1.75  per  day  for  labourers. 
There  is  no  stone  work  there. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  These  are  included  in  the  contractors*  schedules  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  they  are  never  extended  out  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  ? 
—A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  simply  put  in  there  as  a  matter  of  guidance  in  the  event  of  the  gov- 
ernment requiring  any  day's  labour  at  the  hands  of  the  contractor  1 — A.  Yes,  if  we 
called  upon  them  to  perform  any  work  by  day's  labour  these  are  the  rates  they   charge. 

Q.  That  is  not  really  a  competitive  rate  of  supplying  labour  1 — A.  Except  under 
this  clause,  I  suppose  that  tenders  were  invited  for  the  work.     I  understand  what  you 


Q.  A  tender  of  that  kind  would  not  be  a  fair  comparison  with  a  tender  like  St. 
Louis  furnished  you  t — A.  They  are  arrived  at  in  an  entirely  different  way,  but  these  are 
the  prices  they  would  be  paid. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  Mr.  Schreiber,  in  nearly  every  railway  and  canal  work  that  has  been  built  under 
your  direction  large  numbers  of  men  are  being  paid  in  that  form  ? — A.  On  almost  every 
contract,  I  think  I  may  say,  where  prices  are  given  for  this,  we  have  work  done  at  day's 
labour.     Some  are  only  in  small  amounts,  but  others  are  in  much  larger  amounts. 

Q.  You  stated  to  me  that  similar  contracts  had  been  asked  for  on  the  Lachine 
canal  for  the  supply  of  labour.  Will  you  furnish  me  the  times  and  the  dates  ?  Have 
you  a  list  here  i— -A.  I  know  who  the  contractors  were,  T  remember  that.  Turner  was 
one  and  St.  Louis  was  another  ;  I  remember  that.  Contractors  for  supplying  labour, 
Jane,  1891  :  W.  G.  Turner  &  Co.,  contractors  for  suppljdng  labour  for  ordinary  repairs, 
April,  1892.  K  St.  Louis,  contractor  for  supplying  labour  for  building  stone  wall  at 
Cote  St.  Paul,  April,  1892.  W.  G.  Turner  &  Co.,  contractors  for  supplying  labour 
for  ordinary  repairs,  December,  1892.  W.  G.  Turner  &  Co.,  contractors  for  employ- 
ing labour  for  the  St.  Gabrial  lock  and  break. 

Q.  That  is  on  this  particular  work.  From  the  report  to  Mr.  Parent  I  should 
judge  that  it  was  only  for  the  skilled  labour  and  artisans  required  upon  the  work  that  he 
asked  for  tenders  ? — A.  No,  that  is  not  exactly  so.  I  don't  know  exactly.  The  skilled 
labourers,  I  presume,  are  handy  men. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q,  They  are  not  artisans  1 — A.  No,  they  are  not  artisans^  and  we  considered  they 
were  not  ordinary  labourers,  18^  cents  an  hour. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  But  they  would  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  ordinary  labour  ? — A,  Cer 
tainly. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Parent  said  in  his  requisition  or  statement  that  the  ordinary  labour 
on  the  work  was  to  be  performed  by  our  own  men  ? — A.  Our  own  men  were  employed 
all  through.     But  this  contract  was  not  to  interfere  with  our  own  men  at  all. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  They  were  only  additional  men,  so  to  speak,  that  you  hired  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Uaggwrt  • 

Q.  ^Do  you  remember  particularly  the  instructions  I  gave  to  Mr.  Parent  in  refer- 
ence to  employment  under  this  contract  1 — A.  Your  instructions  were  on  the  line  of 
what  he  explained  to  you,  and  you  told  him  to  be  very  particular  to  observe  them. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  me  tell  him  that  the  men  were  to  be  got  by  written  requisition 
from  the  contractor  1 — A.  You  said  by  requisition,  which  I  presume  would  be 
written. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  me  telling  him  that  the  moment  the  men  were  found  incapable  or 
not  fit  for  the  work,  he  was  to  discharge  them  immediately  1 — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
that,  but  I  remember  his  telling  you  that  would  be  one  thing  he  would  do,  that  if  the 
contractor  supplied  any  men  that  were  not  suitable,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  turn  them 
away  and  call  for  more. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  thing  after  the  receipt  of  tenders  for  labour  ? — A.  The  next 
thing  was  this  :  Mr.  Parent  wrote  me  and  asked  me  if  the  bridge  was  to  be  built  for  22 
feet  navigation.  So  far  as  my  answer  to  that  is  concerned,  I  am  responsible  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money  being  expended  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
a  20  feet  navigation,  for  I  said  instead  of  22  feet  depth  of  water,  "  Yes ;  22  feet 
navigation."  So  the  bridge  is  now  22  feet  navigation,  and  I  am  responsible.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  * 

Q.  What  were  your  instructions  from  me  1 — A.  Your  instructions  were  20  feet 
navigation. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Did  not  that  make  a  big  difference  ?— A.  $13,000  or  $14,000.  But,  of  course, 
if  the  canal  is  ever  deepened  to  22  feet,'you  have  it  for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  But  anyway,  the  abutments  and  beyond  the  abutments  will  all  have  to  be  taken 
down,  and  built  in  the  same  manner  as  you  have  already  built  these  abutments  ? — A. 
There  is  not  the  same  importance  for  that  to  be  done,  because  there  is  no  travel  over 
it.  If  a  piece  of  wall  does  not  come  down,  it  is  not  the  same  importance  as  the 
approach  to  abridge  ;  but,  no  doubt,  if  you  cut  close,  it  would  come  down. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  dredge  it  out  to  22  feet,  they  would  come  down  ? — A.  No  doubt. 

Q.  What  are  the  depth  of  these  walls,  for  what  navigation  are  they  intended — the 
old  navigation,  9  feet  1 — A.  Do  you  mean  the  original  walls  ? 

Q.  The  original  walls  ? — A.  The  original  walls — my  impression  is  they  were  down 
for  U  feet. 

Q.  The  abutment  of  the  walls  would  be  about  2  feet  below — 16  feet? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  When  you  said  you  held  yourself  responsible  for  the  22  feet  navigation,  then 
you  should  have  instructed  him  what  ? — A.  22  feet  depth  of  water. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  You  never  discovered  that  error  1 — A.  I  did  not  notice  it  until  things  were  far 
advanced.  The  mistake  happened  in  this  way  :  The  reason  he  asked  the  question  was 
that  an  American,  of  the  name  of  Dutton,  had  a  bill  before  the  house  here,  and  for  the 
minister's  information,  I  was  obtaining  from  all  the  engineers  on  the  Welland  canal 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  generally,  what  it  would  cost  to  enlarge  the  canals  for  22  feet 
navigation  and  300  feet  wide  channel.     That  was  what  brought  his  letter  on. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.,  Were  there  any  plans  and  specifications  prepared  for  this  1 — A.  22  feet — oh,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  them  here  ? — A.  They  are  here,  yes. 

Q.  Would  you  give  the  details,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  22  feet  navigation? — A. 
Well,  these  give  the  proportions,  this  estimate  I  had  before.  They  give  the  proportions. 
The  difference  between  20  feet  and  22  feet  would  be,  according  to  this,  about  $13,000. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  had  better  give  the  whole  of  them.  Your  estimate  of  18  feet  % — 
A.  They  are  merely  for  proportions. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  prices  ?  What  were  your  prices  based  on  1 — A.  The 
prices  are  pretty  good  prices. 
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Q.  I  would  like  to  get  the  whole  four  of  these.  First  of  all,  18  feet  ? — A.  18  feet 
with  the  old  abutments  partially  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  would  be,  according  to  these 
figures,  $169,000,  or  round  numbers,  $170,000. 

Q.  Is  that  Mr.  Trudeau's  estimate  and  Mr.  Desbarats'  ? — A.  Yes.  Then,  the  18 
feet,  with  the  old  abutments  taken  down-  for  the  18  feet  navigation,  was  $224,780,  say 
$225,000 ;  for  20  feet  navigation,  $238,558,  or  say  $239,000  ;  22  feet  navigation,  $251,- 
648,  or  say  $250,000. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 
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Committee  Room  No.  49, 

House  of  Commons,  12th  June,  1894. 

Committee  on  Public  Accounts  met.     Mr.  Baker,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  COLLTNGWOOD  SCHREIBER,  recalled  and  examined  :— 
By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Continuing  your  examination  from  yesterday  what  is  the  next  information  you 
have  in  the  department,  your  correspondence  with  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  Then,  following 
in  the  same  day,  was  a  letter  from  me  to  Mr.  Parent  informing  him  that  the  labour 
matter  had  been  settled. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  letter  % — A.  It  was  merely  enclosing  it  to  him  telling  him 
St.  Louis's  tender  had  been  accepted  for  the  labour. 

Q.  Well,  what  date  was  that  1 — A.  That  was  the  18th  of  January. 

Q,  What  was  the  next  conversation  or  communication  that  you  had  in  reference 
to  the  bridge  ? — A.  On  the  same  day  I  instructed  Mr.  Parent — I  will  have  to  go  back 
a  little.  On  the  12th  I  was  down  in  Montreal  and  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Seargeant  and 
Mr.  Hannaford  with  Mr.  Parent  in  relation  to  their  carryng  on  the  work  of  the 
construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  and  Mr.  Hannaford  was  very  much  opposed 
to  it,  indeed.  He  said  the  time  was  so  short  and  he  certainly  would  not  recommend  it. 
Afterwards  I  called  upon  Mr.  Seargeant  and  he  sent  for  Mr.  Hannaford  and  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford told  me  the  same  thing,  and  said  it  was  quite  impossible  to  insure  the  bridge  being 
built  in  that  time  and  he  could  not  recommend  it  being  undertaken.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  told  Mr.  Seargeant  I  was  satisfied  the  work  could  be  done  in  the  time,  so  he 
asked  time  to  consider  it  and  he  would  let  me  know  next  day.  We  received  no  reply 
from  him  the  next  day  but  on  the  16th  I  received  a  telegram  from  him  stating  that  he 
would  prefer  the  government  would  undertake  the  work. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Is  that  January  or  December  ? — A.  That  is  January.  This  is  a  copy  of  the 
telegram : — 

From  Montreal  to  C,  Schreiber, 

"16th  January,  1893. 

"  We  prefer  that  you  proceed  with  our  canal  bridge  works.  We  will  render  all 
the  assistance  required  and  heartily  co-operate  in  every  way  possible  and  at  once. 

"  L.  J.  SEARGEANT," 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  letter  besides  ? — A.  No.  I  received  that  and,  then,  upon  the 
18th  I  addressed  Mr.  Parent,  after  having  seen  you,  and  instructed  him  to  proceed  with 
the  work  of  constructing  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  letter? — A.  That  is  the  18th  ;  just  about  the  time  I  visited 
the  works.  I  haven't  the  date.  The  way  I  happened  to  know  I  visited  the  works  is 
this  :  I  met  Parent  and  he  and  I  drove  down  to  the  sheds  where  they  were  cutting  stone. 
St.  Louis  only  knew  of  his  contract  being  accepted  on  the  18th.  Therefore,  it  must 
have  been  just  after  that  that  I  was  in  Montreal.  I  met  him  and  Kennedy  at  the  flour 
sheds  where  they  were  cutting  it  and  the  work  was  being  carried  on  at  that  time  very 
well.  There  were  not  a  great  many  men  on.  There  were  only  a  few  men  on.  Then, 
on  the  26th  parliament  met  and  I  did  not  go  down  to  the  works  after  that  for  some  time. 

But  on  the  6th 
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By  Mr.  Z^mnm  : 

Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  the  letter  of  the  18th  % — A.  It  was  merely  instruc- 
ting Mr.  Parent  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge.  That  was 
aU. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  That  is  the  effect  of  your  letter  of  the  18th  ? — A*  Yes. 

Q.  When  that  letter  is  found  we  will  put  it  in.  PHiceed? — A.  On  the  6th  of. 
February 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  correspondence  or  communications  between  the  18th  of 
January  and  the  6th  of  February,  personal  interviews  or  anything  ? — A.  Yes.  There  is 
a  quantity  of  correspondence,  a  number  of  letters  on  the  18  th  to  Mr.  Parent  but  not  of 
a  very  important  character. 

Q.  I  want  them  read  1 — A.  I  will  read  all  there  is  of  the  18th  if  you  like.  There  is 
a  memorandum  of  the  progress  of  the  Wellington  street  and  Grand  Trunk  bridges  over 
the  J^achine  canal  on  the  18th  from  R.  £.  Douglas  who  was  down  there  at  that  time 
looking  about  the  superstructure. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  What  date?— A.  The  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  February.  The  report  reads:— 
**  The  stone  cutting  is  well  under  way.  Undressed  stone  is  arriving  in  greater  quantities 
since  the  weather  has  moderated  and  the  days  become  longer.  There  seems  no  reason 
that  there  should  be  any  delay  on  account  of  cut  stone. 

"  A  trestle  is  being  built  to  haul  stone  to  centre  pier  of  Wellington  street  bridge. 

"  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge.  It  is  probable  that  ,the  coping  or  some  part  of 
coping  of  the  centre  pier  will  require  to  be  renewed,  it  is  now  covered  with  snow  and 
ice  making  it  difficult  to  determine  in  what  condition  the  coping  stones  are. 

^'  When  the  present  bolts  are  taken  out  of  coping  and  if  holes  are  jumped  for  the 
bed  plates,  &C,  of  the  new  bridge  it  will  likely  so  injure  the  coping  that  its  renewal 
would  be  required. 

"  Taking  all  the  circumstances  governing  the  erection  of  the  new  bridge  in  con- 
junction with  adapting  the  present  bridge  for  the  Cornwall  canal,  the  best  course  to 
pursue  is  to  move  the  present  bridge  some  15  to  20  feet  down  the  canal,  and,  if  the 
traffic  across  the  bridge  is  of  sufficient  importance,  connect  the  rails  with  the  bridge 
in  its  new  position.  The  construction,  by  the  specifications,  is  bound  to  provide  works 
necessary  for  the  passage  of  traffic.  So  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  it  would 
appear  that  the  traffic  could  be  stopped  without  liability  for  damages.  The  canal  was 
there  before  the  bridge,  the  crossing  only  permissive  and  subject  to  all  the  detentions 
and  stoppages  necessary  in  the  interests  of  navigation.  When  the  water  is  let  in  the  canal, 
scows  could  be  floated  under  the  superstructure  to  be  transported  intact  to  Cornwall 
after  the  alterations  required  at  the  works  are  made. 

"  Attention  is  called  to  two  letters  from  the  manager  of  the  bridge  works,  de- 
siring a  change  in  the  dimensions  and  character  of  the  timber  and  planking  so  as  to 
lighten  the  floor  system  of  the  bridge.  I  see  no  necessity  for  4-inch  planking,  and  con- 
sider it  of  importance  that  the  bridge  should  be  lightened  as  much  as  possible. 

"The  limited  height  specified  necessitates  using  12 J  inch  rollers  instead  of  18 
inches  and  a  heavy  weight  on  each  of  the  90  rollers. 

"  The  manager  stated  he  would  put  on  tamarac  planking  at  the  same  price  as  pine 
if  permitted.  These  letters  speak  for  themselves,  the  change  desired  in  the  contract 
appears  to  be  solely  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  the  bridge. 

"  It  strikes  me  the  facts  are,  whether  the  engineers  or  the  bridge  company  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  limited  depth  specified,  it  has  only  been  since  the  details  have  been 
brought  out  and  the  working  dra^^tngs  prepared  that  difficulties  have  presented  them- 
selves before  not  considered,  .^.ttentioii  is  called  to  the  great  inertia  of  the  bridge 
in  closing ;  any  carelessness  might  result  in  serious  injury  to  the  bridge,  some  sort  of 
boflTer  should  be  provided  and  the  masonry  adapted  for  same. 

"  The  bridge  company  have  commenced  work  on  machinery  of  bridge,  patterns  of 
castings  are  b^ng  made  and  the  working  drawings  of  the  girders  are  being  prepared. 
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The  material  for  the  Wellmgton  street  bridge  is  expected  to  arrive  about  1st  March,for 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge.  The  order  was  placed  10th  February  with  a  heavy 
commission  firm  and  at  a  higher  rate  than  quoted  by  another  firm  to  ensure  despatch. 
The  material  will  be  forwarded  as  turned  out  ef  the  rolls.  I  m&ke  an  estimate  thus,  of 
time  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  material  at  works  by  March  15th,'  one  month,  say,  to 
run  through  shops,  leaving  15  days  to  erect. 

'^  An  experienced  foreman  has  been  hired  in  Chicago  at  greater  wages  than  ever 
before  paid  by  the  company,  $250.00  per  month,  for  erecting  bridges. 

"  The  company  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  expedite  matters ;  numerous  even- 
tualities may  occur  to  disturb  its  plans. 

"R  C.  DOUGLAS." 

Then  the  next  is.  a  letter  from  me  to  Parent,  d&ted  January  18th,  in  which  I  say  : — 
"  I  have  yours  of  the  17  th  instant,  in  which  you  say  that  it  is  proposed  to  deepen  the 
St.  Lawrence  canal  to  accommodate  vessels  drawing  22  feet  of  water.  In  reply  I  desire 
to  say  that  I  wrote  you  on  this  subject  this  morning.  I  may  mention  that  you  should 
place  the  foundation  of  piers  and  abutment  of  the  two  bridges  for  22  feet  navigation." 
Then  the  18th  is  a  letter  from  Parent  to  me  referring  to  an  application  made  for  a 
refund  of  tolls  on  stone.  It  is  merely  asking  for  a  refund.  Then,  the  next  is  from 
H.  J.  Beemer,  thinking  that  he  should  have  had  the  contract  for  lock  stone.  He  says : — 
"  Don't  you  think  as  low^est  tenderer  for  lock  stone,  I  should  be  awarded  the  contract  1 
Mr.  Parent  has  communicated  with  me  re  furnishing  stone  for  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 
I  replied  that  although  the  time  to  supply  the  stone  was  very  short,  T  would  do  so  for 
the  figure  mentioned  in  my  tender,  provided  the  govemmetit  awarded  me  the  lock 
stone.  If  you  ask  new  tenders  I  will  go  up  in  my  price,  and  there  is  no  cne  here  who 
can  furnish  the  stone  in  time  required.  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Parent  will  endorse  this- state- 
merit."  We  did  invite  new  tenders.  The  next  is  a  telegram  tome  from  Parent: — 
**  Contractor  for  stone  delivery  at  Wellington  street  bridge  cannot  undertake  supply  for 
railway  bridge.  Mr.  Beemer,  next  lowest  tenderer,  ofiers  to  take  up  said  supply  at  his 
tender  prices.  I  advise  to  accept.  Please  wire  instructions.  Time  short."  Then  I 
wrote  Mr.  Parent : — 

*»  Ottawa,  18th  January,  1893. 
"  E.  H.  Parent,  Esq., 

"  Superintending  Engineer  Lachine  Canal,  Montreal,  Que. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  telegram  of  this  date  stating  that  Mr.  Delorimier  does 
not  wish  to  supply  stone  for  the  railway  bridge  near  the  new  swing  bridge  over  the 
Lachine  canal  at  Wellington  street,  und,er  his  tender,  and  suggesting  that  the  tender  of 
Mr.  Beemer  be  accepted. 

"  In  reply  I  am  to  say  that  you  are  to  invite  tenders  for  this  stone,  making  the  com- 
petition as  general  as  possible,  pending  out  circulars  to  all  those  to  whom  you  sent  them 
before  and  to  others.  You  should  give  this  matter  prompt  attention,  and  on  receiving 
the  tenders,  draw  put  an  abstract  and  send  it  to  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

^*  Yours  truly,  '       - 

"COLLINGWOOD  SCHRETBER, 

''Chief  Engineer:' 

On  the  same  date,  the  18th,  I  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Parent; — **I  send  you  under 
separate  cover  by  same  mail  as  this  four  plans,  etc."  This  is  in  connection  with  the 
superstructure  again.     The  next  is  the  18th  January,  also  addressed  to  Mr.  Parent  :^- 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  10th  instant  enclosing  abstract  of  tenders  received 
for  the  supply  of  labour  required  for  the  construction  of  the  new  Wellington  street 
bridge,  etc. 

**  I  am  to  instruct  you  to  .accept  the  tender  of  E.  St.  Louis  for  the  labour  of  the 
Wellington  street  bridge  and  the  labour  of  old  lock  no.  1.  I  send  you  the  original 
abstract.     Please  let  me  have  it  back  again  as  soon  as  you  have  made  a  copy  of  it." 
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That  is  merely  telling  him  to  accept  the  lowest  tetader.  Another  letter  from  me 
to  Mr.,  Parent  on.  the  18th,  reads  :— 

"  My  Dear  Sib. — I  presume  you  now  fully  understand  that  not  only  have  you  the 
masonry  of  the  pivot  piers  and  landing  abutments  of  the  Wellington-street  bridge  to 
build,  but  also  the  landing  abutments  of  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Lachine  canal 
near  Wellington  street.  You  will  please  send  me,  as  early  as  possible,  tracings  of  the 
plans  of  this  masonry  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  built,  I  find  there  is  np  copy  in  the  depart- 
ment. Of  course,  the  masonry  should  be  carried  down  to  sufficient  depth  to  meet  the 
proposed  deepening  of  this  part  of  the  canal." 

Then,  on  the  same  day  again  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Parent :  '*  I  addressed  you  this  morn- 
ing upon  the  building  of  the  piers  and  the  abutments  for  the  two  bridges  over  the 
Lachine  canal  at  Montreal ;  I  may  now  add  that  the  piling  and  other  timber  work 
necessary  to  complete  the  leads  through  the  two  bridges  must  also  receive  your  most 
earnest  and  prompt  attention,  for  nothing  must  be  left  to  be  done  after  the  opening  of 
navigation  in  the  spring,  nor  can  any  obstructions  to  navigation  be  allowed."  Then,  on 
the  19th  January  I  wrote  Mr.  Parent :  "  I  have  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  in  which 
you  say  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Lachine  canal  requires  British  Columbia  tiinber 
of  the  following  dimensions  for  the  construction  of  derricks  in  connection  with  the  new 
Wellington  bridges : — 

2  pieces 56'  x  17"  x  10" 

12     do     , 34' X  10"  X  10" 

12    do     36'  X  10"  X  10" 

2     do 60' X  18"  X  18" 

"  You  can  purchase  this  small  bill  of  timber  in  the  manner  you  suggest,  it  being,  of 
course,  perfectly  understood  that  the  rule  of  purchasing  by  tender  and  contract  is  still 
in  force."  "  On  the  19th,  again,  I  wrote  him  :  "  I  beg  to  return  you  herewith  indupli- 
cate;  articles  of  agreement,  No.  11427,  with  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company,  for  the 
superstructure  of  the  Wellington  bridge  over  the  Lachine  canal,. and  security  agreement, 
no.  11428,  also  in  duplicate,  duly  signed  and  executed,  as  requested  by  your  letter  dated 
the  9th  instant,"  Then  on  the  20th  came  this  letter  from  Mr.  Beemer  about  the  lock 
stone  which  I  have  already  read.  On  the  21st  there  is  a  letter  from  E.  H.  Parent  to 
me  as  follows  : — 

"  Montreal,  2l8t  January,  1893, 

"  Lctchine  CoAial, 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  with 
instructions  to  accept  the  tender  of  Mr.  E.  St.  Louis  for  the  supply  of  skilled  labour, 
for  building  the  piers,  abutments  of  the  Wellington  street  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
bridges  over  the  Lachine  canal. 

"  Mr.  St.  Louis  has  been  duly  notified  of  the  fact  and  I  now  return,  as  directed,  the 
written  abstract  of  tender,  of  which  copy  has  been  made." 

The  next  letter  is  dated  from  Hamilton,  January  24th,  but  that  relates  to 
stiperstructure  again. 

By  Mr,  Haggart: 

Q.  Before  you  go  that  far,  Mr.  Schreiber,  have  you  put  in  at  any  time  a  copy  of  the 
tenders  for  the  labour  in  full,  and  what  kind  of  labour  and  all  those  who  tendered  ? — 
A.  T  don't  think  I  put  them  in.     The  tenders  are  here  though. 

Q.  There  is  an  abstract  here  no.  9  1 — A.  Yes,  I  have  that  here. 

Q.  Just  put  in  the  abstract  ] — A.  I  think  I  read  this  the  other  day. 

Q.  You  have  read  the  whole  abstract  ?— :-A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  letter  before  that  last,  the  last  letter  you  read  T — A. 
That  is  the  27th. 

Q.  There  was  no  communication,  then,  verbally  or  any  kind,  on  the  work  between 
the  27  th  and  what  day  of  January  ]— A.  And  the  30th. 
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Q.  Three  days  t— A.  Yes,  that  is  it. 

«  Ottawa,  30th  January  1894. 

"  E.  H.  Parent,  Esq., 

"  Supt.  Engineer  Lachine  Canal, 
"  Montreal,  P.Q. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  26th  instant  enclosing  abstract  of  tenders 
received  for  the  supply  of  sand  required  in  the  construction  of  the  masonry  of  the  new 
Wellington  street  and  Grand  Truii  Railway  bridges, 

"I  am  to  instruct  you  to  accept  the  tender  of  Mr.  F.  Cummings  at  $1.25  as 
initialled  by  the  minister.  I  return  you  the  original  abstract.  Please  let  me  have  it 
back  again  as  soon  as  you  have  made  a  copy  of  it. 

"Yours  truly, 

«  COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER, 

''Chief  Engineer," 

Q.  Will  you  put  in  these  tenders  for  sand  ? — A.  I  will  have  it  looked  up. 
Q.  And  what  is  the  next  ? — A.  On  the  same  day  there  is  letter  from  Mr.  Parent 
to  me: — 

"  Montreal,  30th  January,  1893. 
"  Lachine  Canal, 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  abstract  of  tenders  received 
at  this  office,  for  the  supply  of  the  stone  required  for  the  abutments  of  the  new  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  bridge,  at  Wellington  street,  and  for  the  renewal  of  the  masonry  of  old 
lock  no.  1. 

''  As  will  be  seen,  Messrs.  Garson,  Purser  &  Co.  are  the  lowest  tenderers,  but  their 
tender  is  for  blue  stone,  which  is  not  approved  of ;  the  specification  calls  for  gray  lime- 
stone, and  for  this  reason,  their  tender  should  be  set  aside. 

"  The  next  and  lowest  tenderer,  Mr.  E.  St.  Louis,  who  quotes  $6.35  for  coping  and 
face  stone  and  $2.50  for  backing,  per  cubic  yard  delivered  and  according  to  specifica- 
tions inclosed  herewith. 

"Messrs.  Archie  Stewart,  A.  G.  Reid,  G.  H.  Stephens,  and  John  B.  Delorimier, 
were  also  invited  to  tender ;  but  no  tenders  were  received  from  these  parties.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  would  recommend  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  St.  Louis's  tender. '^ 

Here  are  the  specifications  for  the  stone,  here  I  see. 

Q.  Go  on  with  the  correspondence  1 — A.  Then,  on  the  31st  there  is  a  letter  from 
me  to  Mr.  Parent : — 

"  Ottawa,  31st  Jan.,  1893. 
"  Lachine  Canal, 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  30th  instant,  covering  abstract  of  tenders  received 
for  the  supply  of  stone  required  for  the  abutment  for  the  new  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
bridge  at  Wellington  street  and  for  the  renewal  of  the  masonry  of  old  lock  no.  1.  I 
am  to  instruct  you  to  accept  the  tender  of  Emmanuel  St.  Louis  for  coping  and  face  stone. 
Grand  Trunk  bridge  at  $6.35,  and  the  old  lock  no.  1  at  $6.35  ;  and  for  bsicking,  Grand 
Tru&k  Railway  bridge,  $2.50,  and  the  old  lock  no.  1  at  $2.50.  I  send  you  back  the 
original  abstract.  Please  let  me  have  it  bskck  again  as  soon  as  you  have  made  a  copy 
of  it" 

Then  on  the  1st  of  February  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parent  to  myself  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  30th  ult.  re  acceptance  of 
Mr.  F.  Cummings's  tender  for  the  supply  of  sand  required  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  Wellington  street  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges.  I  return  original  abstract 
as  directed." 

[Abstract  of  tenders  for  the  supplying  of  sand  required  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  Wellington  street  bridge  was  put  in  marked  exhibit  no.  15.] 
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Wmrms. — ^The  tenders  were  sent  in  by  Prosper  Laplante  at  $1.75for  three  bariques 
of  18  feet :  Mr.  F.  Cnmmings  at  $1.25  for  four  bariques  of  27  feet ;  J.  Baptiste  Poirier 
at  $3.10  for  four  bariques  of  27  feet.  Joseph  Jacques  was  asked  ta  tender,  but  he  did 
not.  Here  are  the  tenders  for  stone.  They  are  :  Garson,  Purser  <fe  Co.,  bluestone, 
$5.25  per  cubic  yard  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  $5.25  per  cubic  yard  for  old  lock  no. 
1.  and  $3.20  per  cubic  yard  for  backing;  Horace  J.  Beemer,  $6.50  per  cubic  yard  for 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  and  old  lock  no.  1,  and  $4.50  per  cubic  yard  for  backing ; 
Eounanuel  St.  Loais,  $6.35  per  cubic  yard  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  old  lock  no. 
1,  and  $2.50  for  backing.  The  following  parties  were  asked  to  tender,  but  did  not  give 
quotations :  A.  Stewart,  H.  G.  Reid,  Grorge  W.  Stephens  and  J.  B.  Delorimier. 

[The  abstract  of  tenders  for  the  supplying  of  stone  was  put  in  marked  exhibit  no. 
16.] 

WiTNass. — ^Then,  on  the  6th  of  February  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Parent  as  follows  :  "  Please 
report  to  me  on  the  progress  made  with  the  work  on  the  Wellington  street  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  bridge  superstructure  and  works  in  connection  therewith,  and  keep  me 
advised  from  week  to  week  with  the  progress  of  the  work.  Understand  a  failure  to 
complete  these  structures  by  the  opening  of  navigation  will  be  a  most  serious  matter." 
Then,  on  the  same  day  I  also  wrote  him :  "  I  am  anxiously  waiting  for  tracings  of  the 
plans  and  abutments  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
bridge  over  the  Lachine  canal  at  Montreal  asked  for  sometime  ago.  Please  forward 
them  at  once.''  That  is  the  6th  of  February.  Again  on  the  same  day  I  wrote  Mr. 
Parent : 

"  6th  February,  1893. 
"  K  H.  Parent,  Esq., 

'^  Supt.  £ng.,  Lachine  Canal,  Montreal. 

"  Deab  Sir, — ^The  subject  of  your  pay  roUs  in  connection  with  the  Wellington 
street  bridge  has  been  under  consideration  and  it  appears  that  the  honourable  minister 
has  given  no  authority  for  Mr.  Desbarats's  salary  being  increased  from  $105  to  $150  per 
month,  and  I  am  to  return  the  pay  roll  for  correction,  and  I  am  further  to  ask  who  em- 
ployed an  office  boy  and  by  what  authority  it  was  done. 

"  The  work  of  looking  after  the  Wellington-street  bridge  should  be  done  from  your 
office  without  extra  cost. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER." 

By  Sir  Charles  H,  Tupper  : 
Q.  What  is  that  date  ?— A.  6th  February. 
Q.  What  pay  roll  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  the  staff  pay  roll. 
Q.  For  what  month  1 — A.  That  would  be  for  January,  I  imagine. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 
Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter?— A.  6th  February, 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 
Q.  That  is  the  first  of  the  correspondence  in  which  you  suggest  that  the  staff  should 
look  after  the  engineering  in  the  building  of  the  bridge  1 — A.  That  is  the  first.  Yes. 
The  next  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hannaford  as  follows  : — "  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  Ist  instant.  In  reply  I  desire  to  say  that  the  contract  has  been  let  for  a  swing 
bridge  on  the  skew  for  the  crossing  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  over  the  Lachine  cantd 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  quite  satisfactory."  That  is  written  by  myself  and  is  dated  the 
6th  February. 

Q.  On  tiie  subject  of  Mr.  Desbarats,  what  is  the  next  ? — A.  I  have  this  letter  on 
this  subject  from  Mr.  Parent  to  myself  : — 

"  Montreal,  7th  February,  1893. 

"  Lachine  Cctnal. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  dated  6th  instant,  returning  for  correction  the 
Wellington-street  bridge  engineering  staff  pay-list  ior  January,  stating  that  it  appears 
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the  honourable  minister  has  given  no  authority  for  Mr.  Desbarats's  salary  being 
increased  from  $105  to  $150  per  monl^,  and  further,  asking  under  what  authority  an 
office  boy  is  employed,  &c. 

"In  reply,  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  signed  by  the  ex- 
deputy  minister  of  railways  and  canals,  and  the  cluef  engineer  of  canals,  placing  Mr. 
Desbarats,  as  engineer,  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  new  Wellington-street 
bridge,  at  a  salary  of  $150  per  month  during  execution  of  work. 

''  Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  work,  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal  to  do  it,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  that  the  engineer  in  charge  of  construction  should  have  an  office 
close  to  the  bridge,  where  information  could  be  more  readily  supplied  to  the  contractors, 
and  the  supervision  of  the  works  in  general  made.  Therefore,  at  dose  of  navigation, 
the  canal  wharfinger's  office  was  utilized  for  that  purpose,  and  I  authorized  the  employ- 
ment of  an  office  boy  to  take  care  of  the  office  generally.  If  in  your  opinion,  the  work 
of  looking  after  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  two  Wellington  street  bridges  should 
be  done  from  this  office,  without  extra  cost,  then,  it  would  mean  that  you  consider  Mr. 
Desbarats'  services  are  not  required,  and,  to  my  great  regret,  although  I  consider  his 
services  most  valuable  under  the  existing  circumstances,  I  shall  have  to  dispense  with 
them.     Awaiting  your  final  decision.'' 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— -A.  That  was  the  7th  of  February. 

By  Sir  Charles  Hihbert  Tupper  : 

Q.  You  are  discussing  in  that  correspondence  the  staff  pay  roll  as  I  understand  ? — 
A.  That  is  with  regard  to  whether  one  of  the  engineers  in  Mr.  Parent's  office,  where 
work  was  in  the  summer,  and  for  when  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  look  after  the 
bridges,  should  do  it,  or  whether  we  should  have  Mr.  Desbarats  there 

Q.  Do  you  distinguish  between  the  staff  pay  roll  and  the  labour  pay  roll  1 — A. 
Yes.     They  are  entirely  distinct. 

Q.  This  is  referring  to  the  staff  pay  roll  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time  there  was  not  much  of  a  labour  pay  roll  ? — ^No,  only  the  stone- 
cutters on  the  7th  of  February. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  ; 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  letters  ? — A.  Yes.     The  next  letter  is  one  from  Mr.  Seargeant  to 


me. 


By  Mr.  Curran  : 


Q.  Before  you  leave  that.  Was  that  the  first  move  made  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Desbarats'  removal  'i — A.  On  the  6th,  the  letter  previous  to  that,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Desbarats  here  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  he  stated  with  regard  to  influence  having  been  used  towards 
having  him  removed  1 — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  foundation  for  that  whatever  ? — A.  Not  the  slightest  as  far  as  I 
know.     Not  the  slightest,  in  any  way  whatever. 

Q.  Did  any  person  of  those  mentioned — myself.  Senator  Drunjmond,  W.  W. 
Ogilvie,  or  any  other  person,  interest  himself  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  word 
of  mouth,  correspondence,  or  in  any  other  way,  induce  you  to  remove  Mr.  Desbarats  % — 
A.  Not  in  any  way  whatever  that  I  ever  heard. 

By  Mr.  Haggart :    '  . 

Q.  Or  from  me,? — A.  Or  from  you  either. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  You  took  it  upon  yourself  ?-r- A.  I  was  instructed  to  economize  and  we  econo- 
mized. We  had  an  amply  sufficient  staff  to  do  without  him.  It  was  not  because  I  had 
any  complaint  against  him  in  any  way  whatever.  It  was  simply  that  we  had  a  staff 
that  had  nothing  to  do  at  that  time  or  very  little  to  do.  Mr.  Papineau  was  in  charge 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Xachine  drain.     In  the  winter  season  the  work  on  that  is  sus- 
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pended,  aild  it  seemed  ridiculous  to  me  to  have  a  man  in  the  office  there  doing  nothing, 
and  having  another  man  put  on  this  work. 

Q.  Had  Papineau  anything  to  do  previously  with  the  plans? — A.  Nothing  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  man  who  had  been  connected  with  the  plans  for  the 
works,  as  Mr.  Desbarats  had  been,  was  a  better  man  to  be  on  the  works  there  1 — ^A.  I 
think  an  engineer  should  not  be  upon  the  work  if  he  could  not  understand  these  plans 
in  half  an  hour.     That  is  my  view  of  it. 

£1/  Sir  Chwrles  Hihhert  Tupper  : 

Q.  Respecting  that  pa3rroll  again.  Who  brought  that  to  you  ?  How  did  that 
come  to  your  notice  ?  Whose  duty  was  it  ? — A.  That  came  before  me  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business. 

Q.  What  was  the  course  of  business  with  reference  to  both  the  staff  payroll  and 
the  labour  paysheets  1 — A.  They  are  sent  up  to  me  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

Q.  That  was  the  rule?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  special  instructions  given  as  to  '^^he  transmission  of  these  pay- 
lists? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  will  be  found  in  the  correspondence  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  duty  was  it  specially  to  bring  those  points  to  your  attention,  or  was  it 
simply  in  the  course  of  your  own  examination  that  it  occurred  to  you  ? — A.  The  pay- 
rolls arc  sent  up  by  Mr.  Parent  at  the  end  of  each  month.     That  is  the  order. 

Q.  You  examine  them  personally  ? — A.  I  haVe  an  officer  in  my  office  whose  special 
duty  it  is  to  go  through  them  to  see  whether  the  rates  are  according  to  the  authorities, 
both  as  to  labour  and  staff. 

Q.  Is  it  that  officer's  duty  to  see  that  these  are  transmitted  promptly — these  pay- 
rolls?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  the  officer?— A.  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  You  said  a  man  in  your  department? — A.  That  is- Mr.  Mothersill. 

By  Mr,  Ta/rte : 

Q.  You  were  aware  that  there  was  friction  between  Kennedy  and  Desbarfits  ?- — A. 
I  wasn't  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Parent  informed  you  about  it  ? — A.  No,  he  didn't  at  all. 
The  only  thing  I  ever  knew  of  anything  like  friction  between  them  was,  I  think  it  was 
on  the  19th  of  April,  Mr.  Parent  said  to  me  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  given  orders  to  his 
timekeepers  not  to  give  him  any  information  about  the  timerolls  or  allow  him  to  see 
the  time  books.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  heard,  and  I  called  them  together  and  I 
asked  Mr.  Kennedy  what  the  meaning  of  it  was.  Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  had  given  no 
such  instructions,  and  then  Mr.  Parent  stopped  and  said  :  *^  I  don't  want  anything 
more  said  about  it.     It  was  a  mistake  of  mine.     I  have  had  an  explanation  since." 

Q.  Did  you  not  read  a  letter  addi*essed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  Mr.  Parent  in  which 
he  tells  him  in  very  frank  words  that  if  he  hears  of  any  of  his  employees  reporting  to 
him,  he  wiU  dismiss  him? — A.  I  think  I  heard  of  such  letter  at  the  investigaton  in 
Montreal. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  You  will  get  it  all  after,  when  the  dates  come  up  consecutively.  You  were  down 
to  the  7th  of  February?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Qw  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  no  conversation  with  the  minister  or  any- 
body else  with  reference  to  economizing  on  this  work  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that.  My 
instructions  all  through,  not  only  with  reference  to  this,  but  as  to  all  the  works,  was  to 
use  the  utmost  of  economy. 

Q.  At  this  time,  with  reference  to  dismissing  Mr.  Desbarats,  had  you  any  conver- 
sation with  anybody  with  reference  to  economizing  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  that   I  had 
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at  that  special  time.  I  asked  him,  no  doubt,  because  this  letter  says  that,  whether  he  |iad 
advised  the  salary  of  Mr.  Desbarats  to  be  increased  to  $150,  and  he  must  hare  told  me 
that  he  had  not  given  any  such  authority  and  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it. 

Q.  When  you  got  Mr.  Parent's  letter  you  knew  it  had  been  increased  by  your  pre- 
decessor ?— A.  That  is  so 

Q.  It  was  all  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  question  about  the  increase  being  proper,  being  officially  allowed? — 
A.  Yes,  it  was  officially  allowed  by  the  deputy  minister,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  increase  the  salaries  of  the  staff  without  consulting  the  minister. 

Q.  You  have  no  right  to  assume,  and  you  do  not  assume  that  he  did  not  do  that 
without  proper  consultation  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  He  said  he  never  heard  anything  of 
it.     I  know  nothing  more  than  that. 

By  Mr.  Haggofrt : 

Q.  What  was  the  next  after  the  7th  of  February  ? — A.  Again,  on  the  7th.  I  see 
Mr.  Seargeant  addressed  a  letter  to  me  : — 

"  My  Deab  Sir, — I  am  a  little  anxious  about  the  bridge  communication  between 
the  Montreal  warehouse  and  our  Point  St.  Charles  yard,  prior  to  the  <^)ening  of  navi- 
gation, by  which  time  it  is  assumed  that  the  work  undertaken  by  the  government  will 
have  been  completed. 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  let  me  know  precisely  what  is  going  to  be  done  as  to  the  railway 
bridge  ?  The  services  of  our  engineer  are  at  your  disposal,  if  required.'' 

Then  Mr.  Balderson,  the  secretary,  seems  to  have  answered  that  on  the  8th.  He 
says : — 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th 
December  last,  offering  certain  suggestions  respecting  the  construction  of  the  new  swing 
bridge  across  the  Lachine  canal  near  Wellington  street,  and  the  removal  of  the  present 
structure. 

"  In  reply  I  am  to  inform  you,  by  direction,  that  a  contract  has  been  entered  into 
for  the  erection  of  a  substantial  steel  bridge  to  accommodate  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
over  the  Lachine  canal,  at  the  point  referred  to,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  for 
the  building  of  abutments  of  massive  masonry,  all  of  which  it  is  believed  will  be  most 
satisfactory  to  your  company." 

Then,  I  appear  to  have  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Seargeant,  at  the  same  date,  on 
the  8th. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  with  reference  to  the  bridge 
communication  between  the  Montreal  warehouse  and  your  Point  St.  Charles  yard. 

*'  Delaying  erection  of  the  bridge  to  pass  the  Grand  Trunk  over  the  Lachine  canal 
near  Wellington  street  would  be  a  more  serious  one  to  navigation  than  to  your  road,  so 
that  I  think  you  may  feel  assured  it  will  be  completed  by  the  opening  of  navigation. 
The  contract  for  the  steel  superstructure  is  with  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company,  and 
Mr.  Parent  has  the  masonry  work  on  hand.  I  shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  give  you 
any  information  desired,  and  look  for  your  promised  valuable  aid  and  encouragement  in 
forwarding  the  work." 

Then,  on  the  9th  of  February,  I  appear  to  have  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Parent. 
I  say: — 

"  I  return  you  herewith  the  pay-sheet  for  the  Lachine  drainage  engineering  staff 
for  January,  chargeable  to  capital  Please  explain  how  it  is  that  this  staff  is  under  pay 
for  the  winter." 

Oh,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bridge.  Then,  on  the  9th  of  February,  this  is 
the  first  that  I  received  the  plans,  Mr.  Parent  seems  to  have  written : — 

"  Dear  Sir. — As  requested  by  your  letter  of  6th  instant,  I  inclose  herewith  three 
tracings  of  the  plans  of  the  masonry  in  piers  and  abutments  of  the  new  Wellington  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges  over  the  Lachine  canal.     I  also  inclose  a  tracing  of  a 
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plan  showing  the  location  of  the  bridges,  and  a  general  plan  which  shows  the  cribwork 
and  protection  piling. 

''These  are  not  final  plans,  as  some  changes  in  detail  will  probably  have  to  be 
made,  when  the  final  plans  of  the  superstructure  are  received. 

*'  The  delay  in  sending  these  plans  was  due  to  a  desire  on  my  part  to  send  absolu- 
tely correct  plans,  but,  as  I  have  not  yet  obtained  all  the  information  I  require  from  the 
bridge  company,  I  can  only  send  approximately  correct  plans.'' 

Then,  there  is  another  on  the  11th  from  Mr.  Parent.  I  am  not  dealing  with  any 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Parent  and  his  3ta£  These  are  all  between  me  and  the 
ofiScers. 

By  Mr,  Haggari  : 

Q.  Any  correspondence  that  relates  to  the  bridge  at  the  time  you  are  going  over> 
if  it  is  between  Mr.  Parent  and  the  staff,  I  would  like  you  to  put  it  in  ? — A.  I  have  not 
got  it  here.  I  only  got  them  from  Montreal  the  other  day.  1  have  them  in  another 
package. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  them  till  the  other  day  1 — ^A.  No.  On  the  11th 
February  I  got  this  letter  from  Mr.  Parent  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  transmit  to  you  herewith,  for  your  consideration,  abstract 
of  tenders  received  for  the  driving  of  piles  at  the  new  Wellington-street  bridge,  labour 
and  plant  being  supplied  by  the  government.  Piles  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment." 

(Abstract  of  tenders  for  the  supply  of  engine  power,  pile^river,  and  labour  to  do 
pile^iriving  at  Wellington-street  bridge,  but  in  and  marked  exhibit  number  17.) 

Then  this  is  from  Mr.  Parent : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  14th  instant, 
accepting  tender  of  Mr.  W.  Hood  &  Son,  for  the  pile-driving  required  in  connection  with 
the  new  Wellington  bridge.     The  original  abstract  is  returned  as  directed." 

This  is  Mr.  Parent  sending  the  abstract  back  to  me,  after  me  sending  it  to  him. 
Do  you  want  the  prices  ?    There  were  only  three  tenders. 

By  Mr.  Hciggart  : 

Q.  Tenders  for  what  % — A.  For  the  pile  driving. 

Q.  Yes  % — ^A.  J.  H.  Wood,  jr.  He  seems  to  have  tendered  by  the  day.  He  says 
steam  engine,  per  day,  $4  ;  piling  machine,  $2  ;  day  labour,  $1.75  per  day.  Emmanuel 
St.  Louis.  His  is  per  lineal  foot,  and  per  pound  for  the  forged  iron  for  shoes,  47  cents 
per  lineal  foot  for  the  pile  driving,  and  12  cents  per  pound  for  the  forged  iron  for  shoes. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  And  the  government  was  to  supply  the  piles  ? — A.  They  were  to  supply  the 
piles. 

Q.  And  he  was  to  drive  them  for  47  cents  % — A.  That  is  what  he  asks  ?  William 
Hood  <&  Son,  per  lineal  foot,  25  cents,  and  per  pound  for  the  forged  iron  for  shoes,  ten 
cents. 

By  Mr,  Haggari : 

Q.  What  tender  was  accepted  ? — A.  Hood  &  Sons. 

Q.  Then  on  the  11th  of  February  Mr.  Parent  writes :  "  I  beg  to  transmit  to  you 
herewith,  for  your  consideration,  abstract  of  tenders,"  but  this  is  merely  sending  the 
tenders.     Then  this  is  from  me  to  Mr.  Parent : 

"Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  with  reference  to  the  staff  pay-list 
in  connection  with  the  Wellington-street  bridge  for  January,  and  covering  a  copy  of  a 
letter  signed  by  the  late  chief  engineer  of  canals,  placing  Mr.  Deebarats  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  new  Wellington-street  bridge  at  a  salary  of  $150  during  the 
execution  of  the  work. 

The  department  does  not  take  the  same  view  of  this  matter  as  you  do,  and  I  quite 
agree  that  one  engineer  can  readily  attend  to  the  giving  of  the  lines  and  levels  at  the 
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bridges  in  Montreal  and  look  after  the  Lachine  drain  matters,  and  one  only  can  be  kept, 
and  that  is  Mr.  Papinean/' 

Q.  This  is  on  the  12th  of  Febraary  f — A.  That  is  the  13th  of  February.  Then  on 
the  14th  I  addressed  Mr.  Parent  again  : 

"Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  11th  instant  covering  an  abstract  of  tenders 
received  for  the  supply  of  engine  power,  pile  driver  and  labour  to  do  pile  driving  at 
Wellington-street  bridge. 

"  I  am  to  instruct  you  to  accept  the  tender  of  William  Hood  &  Son  at  25  cents  for 
pile  driving  per  lineal  foot,  and  10  cents  per  pound  for  forged  iron  for  shoes.  I  return 
you  the  original  abstract.  Please  let  me  have  it  back  again  as  soon  as  you  have  made 
a  copy  of  it." 

On  the  16th  of  February  there  is  the  following: 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  herewith  the  agreement  in  duplicate  with  the  Dominion 
Bridge  Company  for  a  superstructure  of  a  railway  bridge  over  the  Lachine  canal  on  the 
line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  This  agreement  has  been  duly  signed  by  the  com- 
pany.    I  also  return  the  security  agreement.'' 

Then  this  is  from  my  secretary,  Mr.  Jones  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — Be  Mr.  Schreiber's  letter  to  you  of  the  14th,  instant,  accepting  tend- 
ers for  engine  power,  pile  driver,  &c.  I  now  send  you  the  original  abstract  which  was 
omitted  when  sending  the  letter.  Please  return  the  abstract  when  you  are  through 
with  it. 

Q.  What  are  these  tenders  ? — A.  These  are  the  t^ders  for  the  pile  driving  which 
I  read.     When  they  were  sent  back  again  to  me,  then  on  the  20th,  J  said  : 

<^  Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  herewith  a  plan  showing  the  position  of  bridges  and  piers 
at  Wellington-street  bridge,  also  a  plan  of  the  north  abutment  of  the  highway  of  the 
new  Wellington-street  bridge,  and  a  plan  of  the  north  abutment  of  the  new  railway 
bridge      These  are  the  plans  you  are  to  work  by." 

These  are  the  plans  they  did  work  by. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  those  plans  here  ? — ^A.  Yes,  they  are  there. 

Q.  Well,  now,  if  you  will  just  give  a  short  description  of  what  these  plans  required, 
the  plans  they  were  instructed  to  work  by? — A.  The  plans  show  the  two  abutments  of 
the  Wellington  bridge,  and  the  central  pivot  pier,  and  the  two  abutments  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge,  together  with  the  piling  and  also  the  cribwork.  They  do  not  show  any- 
thing in  connection  with  the  pivot  pier  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge.  We  only  dis- 
covered that  it  was  necessary  to  take  oft  two  courses  of  that  when  it  came  to  be  ex- 
amined closely  in  relation  to  putting  the  superstructure  on  it. 

Q.  Will  you  just  describe  what  depth  the  piers  were  to  be,  and  abutments,  and 
give  a  detailed  account  of.  the  estimated  cost  of  it  ? — A.  First  of  all,  it  appears — I  am 
speaking  now  from  information  I  obtained  as  regards  to  18  feet,  from  yoiir  speech  in 
parliament,  when  you  were  explaining  the  estimates,  and  from  what  is  known  as  the 
**  Green  Book,"  the  details  of  the  estimates.  But  Mr.  Desbarats  informed  me  that 
although  the  plans  were  drawn  for  the  18  feet  navigation,  as  regards  the  centre  pier, 
that  all  that  was  proposed  at  first  was  to  take  down  part  of  the  walls  of  the  canal,  and 
build  them  up  anew,  without  sink;ing  them  any  deeper.  And  for  this  they  allowed  500 
yards  of  masonry,  in  addition  to  the  pivot  pier.  Subsequent  to  tha^  that  is  Mr. 
Desbarats's  information. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  in  the  department  which  bears  out  that  information  ? 
— A.  I  have  nothing  beyond  this,  that  the  amount  in  Mr.  Parent's  estimate  for  the 
masonry  would  rather  corroborate  that. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  quantities  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have.  The  quantity  of  masonry  was 
1,900  yards ;  that  is  according  to  the  estimate  that  Mr.  Desbarats  explained  to  me. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  that  explanation  from  Mr.  Desbarats? — ^A.  I  got  that 
explanation  from  Mr.  Desbarats  some  time  last  season.  * 
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Q.  After  the  work  was  completed-^-^A.  Yes,  after  the  work  was  completed. 

t Estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Wellington-street  bridge  put  in  and  marked  exhibit 
8.r     ; 

Q.  1  want  to  know,  Mr.  Schreiber,  from  you,  is  there  any  evidence  in  the  depart- 
ment, of  any  kind  whatever  to  show  the  quantities  that  were  originally  completed  ? — A. 
No,  there  is  not. 

Q.  Now,  just  give  the  q[uantities  and  tlie  estimated  cost  of  the  bridge  according  to 
the  plans  that  Mr.  Parent  sent  lip,  and  which  were  accepted,  and  upon  which  the  bridge 
was  ordered  to  be  built,  haVe  yoii  got  them  there  ? — A.  Yes,  but  I  liave  no  quantities  of 
these.  There  are  ho  quantities  given.  It  is  all  in  money  only.  Mr.  Parent's  estimate 
was — 

Q.  Well,  give  us  the  money  1 — A.  I  have  that  if  you  want  it,  but  I  think  you  have 
it  already  ;  you  have  it  already,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Have  we  got  it  already  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  all  right.  Well,  from  the  plans,  what  depth  did  he  intend  the  piers  to 
be,  for  what  navigation  was  it  to  be  constructed  T — A.  The  only  evidence  I  have  is  this. 
In  that  estimate  he  makes  no  mention  of  it.  The  only  evidence  I  have  is  that  I  have 
already  mentioned.  These  are  the  only  records  in  the  department.  It  was  18  feet 
originally.  That  is  on  record  in  your  speech,  and  also  in  this  "  green  book  "  that  I 
spoke  of. 

Q.  Yes,  but  the  plans  which  were  sent  up  by  Mr.  Parent  to  you,  and  which  were 
accepted  by  the  department  ? — A.  That  is  22  feet,  but  these  were  not  made  till  Feb- 
ruary.    There  were  no  plans. 

Q.  These  plans-^you  were  saying  now  that  at  this  time,  the  date  of  that  letter, 
you  received  plans  from  Mr.  Parent  ?— A.  Yes,  22  feet. 

Q.  What  was  the  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  approaches  and  the  whole  structure 
then  ? — A.  He  never  gave  any  except  to  you.     You  informed  me. 

Q.  But  I  understand  that  he  gave  you  it  moneyed  out  instead  of  quantities  ? — A. 
That  was  18  feet ;  18  feet  was  $170,000,  I  think.  Then  you  informed  me  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  an  estimate  for  a  20  feet  navigation,  and  that  he  said,  after  going 
into  it,  it  would  be,  $40,000  additional,  and  the  difference  between  the  20  and  22  feet, 
as  I  explained,  was  responsible  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  estimate  after  you  got  these  plans  up  from  Parent  of  what 
the  bridge  woujd  cost  ? — A.  Subsequent  to  that  I  mad^  an  estimate  merely  as  a  com- 
parative estimate..      . 

Q.  Did  you  at  the  time  1 — A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  what  next  happened  1— A.  Then  on  the  22nd  of  February 

Q.  Let  me  understand  you  thoroughly.  These  plans  sent  up  by  Parent,  were  they 
for  a  22  f**et  navigation  1 — A.  Yes,  an4  they  are  the  only  plans  I  have  ever  seen  or  been 
able  tp  $nd 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  And  they  were  under  the  date  of  ? — A.  They  were  sent  to  me  on  February  9. 
By  Mr,  HfiggaTt : 

Q.  There  is  a  subject  which,  perhaps,  I  have  forgotten  in  the  examination.  Have 
you  got  the  instructions  prepared  by  the  deputy  minister,  Mr.  Trudeau,  for  the  minister 
for  his  explanations  of  his  estimates  ?  When  you  get  it  you  will  put  it  in.  Go  on. 
After  the  13th.  What  is  it? — A.  I  was  up  to  the  20th.  I  read  a  letter  from  myself 
to  Mr.  Parent  in  relation  to  sending  the  plans,  showing  the  position  of  the  piers  and  the 
bridges,  <fec. 

Q.  What  date  was  that  T— A.  That  was  the  20th  of  February. 

Q.  You  received  the  plans  on  the  9th  ? — A.  I  received  them  on  the  9th.  I  had 
them  examined  and  we  cut  off  596  yards  of  masonry. 

Q.  And  they  received  them  back  for  work  on  the  20th  ? — A.  Yes.  Then  there  is 
nothing  until,  the  23rd  of  !^ebruary,  when  J  wrote  to  Mr.  Parent :  "  I  wish  you  to  give 
the  Hon.  George  Drummond  four  day?*  notice  before  you  draw  off  the  water  from  the 
Lachine  canal  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge." 
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Then  there  is  one  from  Parent  to  me  as  follows : — 

"Montreal,  23rd  February,  1893. 
"  Lachine  Canal, 

"Dear  Sir, — With  further  reference  to  your  letter,  dated  18th  ultimo  " — oh,  yes, 
this  letter  brings  out  something  we  have  passed  over — "  instructing  me  to  accept 
Mr.  St.  Louis's  tender  for  the  supply  of  skilled  labour  required  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  centre  pier  and  abutments  of  the  new  Wellington-street  bridge,  and 
the  renewal  of  the  masonry  of  old  lock  no.  1. 

"  I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  tenders  have  yet  been  called  for 
the  skilled  labour  required  to  build  the  two  abutments  of  the  new  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
bridge.  Shall  these  structures  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  Mr.  St.  Louis'  contract, 
or  shall  new  tenders  be  invited  for  this  additional  work  ? 

"  At  the  time  tenders  were  called  for  the  Wellington  bridge  and  old  lock  no.  1,  it 
wais  expected  that  the  Qrand  Trunk  Railway  Company  would  build  their  own  bridge, 
which  explains  the  reason  why  the  labour  required  in  connection  therewith  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  call  for  tenders. 

"  Time  being  short,  kindly  let  me  ha-ve  your  early  decision  in  this  matter. 

"  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"  E.  H.  PARENT, 

"  Suptg,  Enffineer. 

"COLLINGWOOD   SCHREIBER, 

"  Chief  Engineer.'' 

Then  I  say  on  the  24th  in  reply  to  Mr.  Parent : — 

"  Ottawa,  24th  February,  1893. 
"  Lachine  Canal. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  23rd  instant,  with  reference  to  Mr.  E.  St.  Louis' 
tender  for  the  supply  of  skilled  labour  required  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
the  centre  pier  and  abutments  of  the  new  Wellington  street  bridge,  and  the  removal  of 
the  masonry  of  old  lock  no.  1,  and  stating  that  no  tenders  have  yet  been  called  for  the 
skilled  labour  required  to  build  the  two  abutments  of  the  new  Grand  Trunk  railway 
bridge,  and  asking  if  these  structures  shall  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  Mr.  St. 
Louis'  contract,  or  whether  new  tenders  be  invited  for  the  skilled  labour  for  this  addi- 
tional work. 

"  If  Mr.  St.  Louis  desires  to  undertake  the  skilled  labour  under  his  tender  you 
may  allow  him  to  do  so,  but  get  it  in  writing  from  him. 

"  He  complains  of  the  arrrangements  being  such  that  the  skilled  labour  is  thrown 
idle  two  or  three  days  in  the  week  when  there  is  stone  on  hand  to  cut. 

"  You  should  see  that  this  is  rectified  in  future,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  I  hold 
you  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  COLLING  WOOD  SCHREIBER, 

V  '' Chief  Engineer. 

"  K  H.  Parent,  Esq., 

"  Superiatending  Engineer, 

"  Montreal,  P.Q." 
I  made  a  little  mistake  a  short  time  ago  in  my  statement.     I  said  these  plans  sent 
to  Parent  included  the  pivot  pier.     That  did  not  go  until  the  24th  of  February.     They 
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only  included  the  new  abutments.     Then  cm  the  24th  of  Febraarj,  Parent  wrote  me  as 
follows : — 

«MoNTEKAL,  24th  February,  1893. 
"  Zachine  Canal, 

"  Dear  Sib, — Your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  inclosing  three  plans  in  connection 
with  the  new  Wellington  and  Grant  Trunk  Railway  bridges  is  received. 

'*  I  have  carefully  examined  said  plans,  and  after  mature  consideration  I  beg  to 
submit  an  alteration  in  the  mode  presently  adopted  for  said  bridge  workp. 

"  I  would  suggest  instead  of  driving  piles  all  round  the  present  piers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  new  bridges,  that  a  floating  boom  of  proper  dimensions  and  strength  be 
substituted.  This  mode  has  had  a  satisfactory  trial  for  the  last  five  years  at  the  same 
Wellin^n  bridge. 

"  The  piles,  under  the  present  circumstances,  would  have  to  be  driven  at  least  15 
feet  in  a  very  doubtful  bottom,  where  more  or  less  boulders  are  to  be  met  with. 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  piles  before  the  deepening  of  the  canal  takes  placa  The 
great  object  for  the  present  is  to  go  ahead  with  the  erection  of  the  bridges.  The  booms 
until  the  excavation  is  decided  upon  would  meet  all  requirements,  I  would  therefore 
propose  that  the  booming  system  be  adopted.  This  would  save  time,  labour  and 
expense. 

«E.  H.  PARENT. 
''  C.  ScHRBiBER,  Esq., 

"  Chief  Engineer  of  Canals, 
"  Ottawa." 

Then  I  say: 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  presume  you  have  carried  out  my  instructions  of  dispensing  with 
Mr.  Desbarats's  services  at  the  close  of  this  month.  Mr.  Papineau,  im^der  your  direc- 
tion, to  attend  to  that  bridge  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  I  have  passed  Mr. 
Desbarats's  salary  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  month." 

By  Mr.  ffaggart : 

Q.  What  date  was  that?— A.  That  was  the  27th  of  February. 

Q.  Well,  now,  at  that  period  I  would  like  to  put  in,  Mr.  Schreiber,  if  you  have 
got  it)  when  that  pay  roll  of  the  27th  February  was  paid  ?  When  the  money  went 
down  ?  Have  you  any  knowledge  1 — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  have  it  here  as  to  when 
it  went  down.     I  could  only  find  that  out  by  reference  to  our 

Mr.  Hagoart. — Perhaps  the  auditor  general  will  have  that  t 

The  Auditor  Gekebal. — Not  the  27th  February,  but  I  can  get  at  the  date  of  the 
cheque. 

Bf/  Mr,  HaggaH : 

Q.  I  want  the  date  of  the  cheque  for  February  and  March. 

The  Witness. — I  think  this  would  likely  be  it,  though  I  cannot  be  positive : 

'*  Sir, — I  inclose  herewith  duly  certified  for  payment,  duplicate  pay-list  and  ac- 
counts in  connection  with  Wellington-street  bridge  for  January  last.  Capital  ;^  con- 
struction of  new  Wellington-street  bridge — $183.35." 

I  imagine  that  is  it,  no  doubt. 

Q.  What  date  is  that  1— A.  That  is  the  27th  February.  Then  there  is  a  letter 
from  me  to  Mr.  Parent,  merely  asking  him  to  measure  the  length  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  bridge  over  the  Lachine  canal.    On  the  27th  again  I  say : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  24th  instant  with  reference  to  the  three  plans 
sent  you  in  connection  with  the  new  Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges 
over  the  Lachine  canal,  near  Wellington  street,  and  suggesting  that  instead  of  driving 
piles  all  around  the  present  pier,  for  the  protection  of  the  new  bridges,  that  a  floating 
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boom  of  proper  dimensions  and  strength  be.  substituted.  In  reply  I  am  to  saj  that  you 
will  carry  out  the  plan." 

Then  there  is  one  from  Mr.  Parent  to  me,  merely  stating  that  the  extreme  length 
of  th(B  Grand  Trunk  Railway  s^lng  bridge  at  Wellington  street  is  155  feet.  That  is 
the  superstructure. 

Then  this  is  the  first  of  March.  On  the  first  of  March  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parent 
to  me  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — As  requested  by  your  letter  dated  6th  February  last,  I  beg  to  submit 
a  statement  on  the  progress  of  work  in  connection  with  the  Wellington  street  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges. 

WELLINGTOX   STREET   TRAFFIC   BRIDGE. 

"  The  cut  stone  for  the  centre  pier  of  this  bridge  may  be  considered  on  hand,  there 
being  only  a  few  coping  stones  still  required.  The  two  abutment  piers  are  also  far  ad- 
vanced, there  being  over  two-thirds  of  the  stone  ready  to  build  with  ;  36  stonecutters 
on  an  average  are  at  work  for  this  bridge.  Steam  and  hand  derricks,  pumps  and  tem- 
porary bridges  are  in  position  ready  for  work  when  the  water  is  taken  out  of  the  canal 
on  Saturday  next.  At  the  present  moment  the  work  of  excavation,  for  the  abutment 
piers,  is  commenced  to  water  level  on  both  sides. 

GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  BRIDGE. 

"  The  stone  for  the  abutments  of  this  bridge  is  coming  in  well.  About  75  per  cent 
of  it  is  delivered  and  mostly  cut.  About  50  stonecutters  are  at  work  here.  The  surface 
excavation  will  begin  to-morrow. 

"  From  the  above  you  can  see  that  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  about  the  masonry  of 
these  piers  and  abutments.  As  to  the  iron  work  or  superstructure  of  these  bridges,  I 
do  not  feel  so  confident,  so  far,  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company  has  not  commenced  to 
work,  but  they  seem  satisfied  that  they  will  have  all  in  good  shape  f6r  the  opening  of 
navigation  on  the  Ist  of  May  next." 

That  is  the  1st  of  March.  Then  on  the  2nd  of  March,  from  me  to  Mr.  Paren^ 
again  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  1st  instant  reporting  the  progress  being  made  in 
connection  with  the  Wellington  street  traffic  bridge  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
bridge.  I  am  obliged  for  your  report.  You  appear  from  what  you  say  to  be  getting 
things  into  controllable  condition." 

Then  this  is  from  Mr.  Hannaford  to  me.     This  is  the  4th  of  March  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — After  our  conversation  of  the  1st  instant,  I  asked  the  Dominion  Bridge 
Co.  how  they  intended  to  provide  for  the  traffic  of  the  railway  company  being  carri«i 
over  the  canal  during  the  erection  of  the  new  work,  because  I  found  on  the  2nd  that 
our  rails  at  the  bridge  had  been  taken  up  by  government  workmen,  without  giving  due 
notice  to  preserve  the  safety  of  traffic,  and  by  this  it  appeared  evident  that  it  was  intended 
to  take  possession  of  our  bridge  in  advance  of  the  time  anticipated  when  I  met  you.  The 
reply  of  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co.  is  as  follows  :^— *  Have  made  no  arrangements  as  yet 
re  traflic,  do  not  expect  to  start  work  within  a  month.  Will  see  you  soon.'  It  is 
•  evident  they  do  not  realize  the  clause  in  the  agreement  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
non-interruption  of  railway  traffic.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  they  are  seemingly 
not  aware  of  what  is  being  done  by  the  government,  because  although  I  had  an  under- 
standing yesterday  with  Mr.  Parent  that  our  railway  traffic  should  not  be  interrupted 
until  I  had  been  duly  notified  by  him  (and  it  was  not  thought  it  would  be  required  for 
several  days),  yet  at  4.30  p.m.,  yesterday,  the  government  men  lifted  the  rails,  and  all 
traffic  on  the  city  side  of  the  canal  and  with  the  Redpath  Sugar  Refinery  has  been  sus- 
pended indefinitely.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Parent  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
track  at  the  bridge  has  been  torn  up,  because  I  am  sure  he  was  quite  sincere  in  making 
the  promise  to  me.  You  will  remember  in  our  recent  conversation  when  your  Mr. 
Douglas  was  present,  it  was  stated  by  him  that  the  interruption  to  railway  traffic  would 
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only  be  for  about  two  days,  and  he  (Mr.  Douglas)  was  to  be  in  Montreal  the  beginning 
of  next  week  when  the  position  would  be  looked  into,  but  all  this  is  now  chang^,  and 
I  will  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  make  such  early  arrangements  that  the  Dominion 
government  by  their  contract  with  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co.  to  preserve  intact  the 
railway  communication  will  be  carried  out,  because  it  is  of  great  importance  it  should  be 
done ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that  the  government  wisely  inserted  a  clause  in  their  agree- 
ment that  it  should  be  preserved.'' 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Who  is  that  from  ? — A.  That  is  from  Mr.  Hannaford,  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 
Then  there  is  one  on  the  4th  of  March  from  Mr.  Parent  to  me  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  for  your  consideration  and  action  thereon, 
two  tracings  of  plans  submitted  by  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  showing  the  dimensions  of 
the  abutment  masonry  necessary  to  fit  the  steel  work  for  the  new  Wellington  and  Grand 

Trunk  railway  bridges," 

this  applies  to  the  upper  part  of  the  abutments  as  to  the  levels. 

"  the  same  being  accompanied  by  letters  of  explanation  and  referring  more  especially  to 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  stopping  the  bridges  while  being  closed.  There  is  no  doubt 
some  efficient  means  should  be  devised  to  ensure  the  closing  of  the  bridges,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  damage  to  the  structures,  and  I  would  therefore  respectfully  ask  your  opinion 
as  to  the  mode  suggested  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company." 

Then  Mr.  Parent  to  me  again,  on  the  4th  of  March  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter,  dated  18th  January  last,  I  beg  to  cal 
your  attention  to  the  term  *  labour '  you  use  in  connection  with  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  St. 
Louis'  tender  for  the  supply  of  labour  of  the  Wellington-street  bridge  and  the  labour  of 
old  lock  no.  1.  Mr.  St.  Louis  contends  that  the  labourers  employed  at  excavation  are 
included  in  his  tender.  Before  accepting  that  view  I  would  like  your  opinion  on  the 
subject  at  your  earliest  convenience." 

This  next  letter  does  not  apply  to  that.  It  refers  to  that  letter  I  read  before,  from 
the  Grand  Trunk.     This  is  to  Mr.  Parent : 

"  Your  having  lifted  the  rails  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  track,  as  you  appear  to 
have  done  at  Wellington  street,  is  unpardonable.  You  must  at  once  restore  rail  con- 
nection and  carry  on  your  masonry  work  without  disturbing  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
traffic." 

Then  there  is  in  answer  to  that  about  the  labour — this  is  the  6th  of  March  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  4th  instant  calling  my  attention  to  the  term 
'  labour '  which  I  used  in  connection  with  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  St.  Louis's  tender  for  the 
supply  of  labour  for  the  Wellington-street  bridge  and  that  of  old  lock  no.  1.  Tn  reply 
I  desire  to  say  that  if  the  headings  you  have  given  in  the  abstract  of  tenders  are  the 
same  as  those  on  the  tenders,  it  does  not  include  the  ordinary  labour  but  skilled  labour 
only." 

That  was  the  6th,  from  me  to  Mr.  Parent.  Then  the  next  appears  to  be  about  the 
Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  having  lifted  the  rails  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  track  " — 

Oh,  that  is  only  a  copy  of  what  I  have  just  read. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  Is  there  any  answer  from  Mr.  Parent  to  you  ? — A.  We  will  come  across  that 
presently.  They  come  in  the  order  of  dates.  Then  there  is  a  letter  from  me  to  Mr. 
Hannaford : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  4th  instant  with  reference  to  the  railway  bridge 
over  the  Lachine  canal  at  Wellington  street,  the  contents  of  which  surprise  me  not  a 
little.     The  government  officials  have  acted  in  a  most  unwarrantable  maimer  by  lifting 
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your  rails  and  cutting  off  traffic,  and  I  will  see  that  rail  connection  is  at  once  restored. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter." 

Then  there  is  one  from  Stevenson  to  R.  C.  Douglas,  Esq.,  care  of  Mr.  Parent. 

"  Dear  Sib, — The  estimated  quantity  of  freight  to  be " 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  1 — A.  That  is  the  6th  of  March.  Douglas  was  down 
there  in  connection  with  the  superstructure  of  these  bridges. 

"  The  estimated  quantity  of  freight  to  be  carted  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  March, 
inclusive,  owing  to  the  interuption  at  the  Wellington  street  Lachine  canal  bridge,  is 
14,600  tons,  which  at  35  cents  per  ton  amounts  to  $5,110  or  $384  per  day.  You  will, 
therefore,  see  the  advisability  of  the  construction  of  a  temporary  bridge  at  the  earliest 
possible  date." 

That  is  Stevenson  to  Douglas.  And  then  here  appears  to  be  one  from  Mr.  Johnson, 
manager  of  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company,  to  Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  dated  March  6th  and 
reads: — 

"  Referring  to  our  conversation  re  establishment  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  traffic 
over  the  Lachine  canal,  it  is  agreed  that  the  present  swing  span  and  plate  girder  spans 
shall  be  shifted  not  less  than  twenty-two  feet  down  the  canal,  and  blocked  up  so  that 
the  track  may  be  relaid  and  trains  cross  them.  We  will  do  this  work  this  week,  and 
in  advance  of  the  time  our  work  there  would  naturally  begin,  on  the  understanding 
that  we  will  not  be  again  asked  to  move  the  bridges,  or  to  do  anything  further  toward  the 
maintenance  of  travel ;  and  further,  that  the  government  reimburse  us  one-half  of  the 
expense  incurred  in  moving  the  bridges  to  the  proposed  new  location.  We  are  to  bear 
no  portion  of  the  expense  attending  the  shifting  of  tracks  to  meet  the  bridge." 

Then  there  is  one  from  me  to  Parent  on  the  7th  of  March,  which  reads  : — "  I 
have  yours  of  the  4th  instant,  covering  two  tracings  of  plans  submitted  by  the  Dominion 
Bridge  Company,  showing  the  dimensions  of  the  abutment  masonry  necessary  to  fit  the 
steel  work  for  the  new  Wellington  street  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges.  I  approve 
of  the  mode  and  suggestion  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company 
with  reference  to  the  device  for  the  closing  of  the  bridges,  as  it  is  quite  within  the  con- 
tract and  specification.     I  return  you  the  plans." 

Then  there  is  a  telegram  from  Parent  to  me  in  answer  to  that  one  about  cutting  off 
the  traffic.  Mr.  Parent  says  on  March  7th  : — "  Unpardonable,  with  all  regards  due  to 
you,  is  a  hard  word  connected  with  your  command  of  completing  works  before  the  1st 
May.  The  whole  responsibility  being  on  my  shoulders.  Grand  Trunk  authorities  and 
all  parties  interested  agree  that  ray  arrangements  for  speedy  work  are  satisfactory.  My 
pretension  is  to  remain  always  within  engineering  common  sense.  Report  following 
railway  traffic  across  the  canal  will  continue. 

"E.H.  PARENT." 

Q.  Who  was  that  to  ? — A.  That  is  Parent  to  me. 

Q.  What  date  ?— A.  That  is  the  7th  of  March.  Then  on  the  8th  of  March  Parent 
wrote  me,  inclosing  pay-lists  for  the  month  of  February,  1893,  $167.  That  is  merely 
inclosing  the  pay  roll. 

By  Sir  Cliarlea  Hibhert  Tupper  : 

Q.  Pay-roll  for  what  period  ? — A.  For  February  for  the  engineering  staff. 

Q.  Not  labour  ? — A.  No,  no.  I  may  say  that  the  next  letter  is  the  10th,  but  on 
the  8th  of  March  the  water  was  drawn  off  the  canal  and  on  that  same  day  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Montreal   Star,  that  1,300  men  were  employed, 

Q.  How  many  men  ? — A.  1,300  men.  I  will  come  across  the  letter  presently  in 
that  connection.      On  the  10th  of  March,  Mr.  Parent  wrote  me  : — 


I  beg  to  report  on  progress  of  work  at  the  Wellington  bridges. 
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"  The  delivery  of  stone  from  the  quarries  has  been  materially  c  el&yed  on  account 
of  bad  roads  due  to  soft  weather  and  want  of  snow.  However,  there  is  no  anxiety  to  be 
felt  just  now  on  that  point. 

"  The  excavation  in  the  banks  for  the  two  bridges  is  far  advanced,  having  on 
an  average  reached  the  present  bottom  of  the  canal.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  removing  the  ice  over  three  feet  thick  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  works  and  in 
excavating  the  deeply  frozen  clay  of  the  embankments. 

'^  The  water  is  taken  out  of  the  canal  up  to  Cote  St.  Paul  lock,  but  the  leakage  is 
so  considerable  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  empty  the  upper  reach  and  get  rid  of  the 
water  through  the  waste  weir  above  Cote  St.  Paul  lock. 

"  The  pile  driving  is  going  on  very  slowly,  two  or  three  per  day,  and  unsatisfactory. 
Very  few  are  driven  to  the  proper  depth  and  are  well  in  line.  The  contractor  (Mr. 
Hood)  however  is  doing  his  best,  but  he  has  to  contend  with  a  very  bad  bottom. 

'*  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  accept  my  suggestion  of  replacing  the  piling  by  a  suitable 
boom  for  the  present. 

"  Our  superintendent,  Mr.  E.  Kennedy,  who  acts  as  overseer  of  the  works  for 
Wellington-street  bridge,  declares  that,  being  overworked,  he  cannot  undertake  to  look 
after  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge.  I  must  admit  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  good  will  and  ener- 
gies are  rather  overtaxed,  considering  the  amount  of  work  all  over  the  canal  he  has  to 
attend  to  for  spring  repairs.  However,  the  supervision  of  this  portion  of  the  work 
could  be  attended  to  otherwise." 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  What  is  the  date,  please?— A.  The  10th  of  March.  On  the  lOfch  of  March 
again  there  is  an  account  for  engineering  staff  enclosed.  Mr.  Parent  wrote  :  "  I  enclose 
herewith,  duly  certified  for  payment,  pay-list  and  account  in  duplicate  in  connection 
with  Lachine  canal  for  February  last,  chargeable  to  capital,  $167.00."  That  is  only  the 
engineering  account.  Then  I  addressed  Parent  on  the  same  day,  10th  of  March,  as 
follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  earnestly  trust  the  reports  which  are  current,  that  the  work  at  the 
Wellington-street  bridges  is  being  conducted  in  a  most  lavish  and  extravagant  manner, 
are  greatly  exaggerated  statements  of  the  actual  facts.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  this  work  rests  with  you  and  you  will  be  judged  by 
results.  My  instructions  to  you  are  to  prosecute  the  work  with  vigour,  to  ensure  its 
being  completed  by  the  1st  of  May,  proximo,  hamng  due  regard  to  economy^  but  I  see 
by  the  public  press  it  is  stated  that  you  have  one  thousand  three  hundred  men  at  work, 
a  number  immensely  in  excess  of  the  requirements,  and  quite  sufficient  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  work  by  being  in  one  another's  way.  Possibly  these  rumours,  as  I  have 
stated,  may  grossly  exaggerate  the  case ;  however,  it  is  so  serious  a  matter  that  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  draw  your  attention  to  it,  and  I  have  to  request  you  to  give  me  all 
the  facts.  In  the  meantime  I  anxiously  await  the  report  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  has  been 
down  to  Montreal  and  visited  the  works. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER, 

"  Chief  Engineer, 

«  E.  H.  Parbnt,  Esq., 

"  Superintending  Engineer, 
"Montreal,  P.Q." 

I  may  say  that  Douglas  was  not  down  there  specially  to  look  after  that  part  of  the 
work.     He  was  there  looking  after  the  superstructure. 

By  Mr,  Gibson : 

Q.  You  told  him  to  ferret  out  all  the  information  you  required  down  there.     Did 

you  not  make  use  of  that  word  ? 
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By  Sir  Charles  Hibhert  Tupper  : 
Q.  Did  you  give  Douglas  verbal  or  written  instructions  1 — A.  Only  verbal. 
By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  How  many  times  did  he  go  there  on  the  works  % — A.  Well,  that  I  could  not  tell 
you.  When  he  went  down  in  the  early  part  it  was  in  connection  with  the  superstruc- 
ture only,  but  on  the  19th  of  April,  or  about  that  time,  things,  I  found,  were  not  going 
as  they  should  be  and  I  gave  him  instructions  to  go  down  there,  and  gave  him  some 
authority  to  look  after  it  and  see  what  was  doing. 

Q.  You  cannot  remember  how  many  times  he  went  down  there  1 — ^A.  I  could  not 
say.     I  dare  say  I  could  find  out. 

By  Mr,  Daviea : 

Q.  Evidently  in  the  letter  you  expected  a  full  report  from  Mr.  Douglas  on  this 
very  point.  You  wound  up  your  letter  with  the  statement  that  in  the  meantime  you 
were  anxiously  awaiting  the  report  of  Mr.  Douglas  who  has  been  down  in  Montreal 
So  you  knew  he  did  report  upon  these  very  things  ? — A.  I  knew  it.  I  told  him  to  do 
so.  He  had  no  authority  before  that  to  interfere,  but  he  had  the  right  to  interfere  at 
this  time.     I  see  here  is  Mr.  Douglas'  report.     I  am  coming  to  it  now.     It  reads  : 

"10th  March,  1893. 
"  G.  T.  R,  Traffic, 

**  Dear  Sir, — On  arriving  in  Montreal  on  the  5th  instant,  I  found  that  the  plate 
girders  at  both  ends  of  the  swing  bridge  had  been  broken  up  and  carted  away,  the  rails 
torn  off  the  swing  span.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way had  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  traffic,  expecting  to  be  compensated  by  the  govern- 
ment for  extra  cartage.     To  this  arrangement  Mr.  Hannaford  was  not  a  party. 

"  By  a  letter  appended  from  the  superintendent  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  it  is  stated 
the  probable  extra  cartage  will  amount  to  $384  per  day  ;  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing traffic  at  the  earliest  moment  is  manifest. 

"  An  arrangement,  appended,  was  made  with  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company  to 
shift  the  present  swing  span  22  feet  or  more  east,  erect  the  plate  girders,  bolting  together 
the  bracking,  the  government  to  pay  one-half  the  expense.  An  agreement  was  made 
with  Mr.  Hannaford  to  shift  the  tracks  to  meet  the  new  alignment,  the  government  to 
pay  the  expense.  Before  leaving,  I  saw  the  swing  bridge  packed  up  preparatory  to 
moving,  and  expect  the  traffic  to  be  resumed  by  next  Monday. 

WORK  FOR    SUBSTRUCTURE. 

"  The  number  of  men  employed  upon  the  work  is  very  great,  and  the  work  is  being 
done  in  a  very  expensive  manner.  The  water  has  been  partially  drawn  off  the  level ; 
the  cofferdam  \&  not  yet  finished.  Progress  has  been  made  with  the  excavation  of  the 
four  abutments.  Derricks  have  been  and  are  being  erected.  The  work  is  being 
rushed  ;   the  results  may  be  satisfactory,  but  the  bills  will  be  large. 

THE  SUPER8TRUCTURE. 

'*  One  half  the  machine  work  of  the  two  bridges  is  finished,  the  material  nearly  all 
on  hand  for  the  road  bridge,  the  draw  is  being  made  and  fitted.  The  material  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  was  shipped  Tuesday  last,  and  should  now  be  arriving 
upon  the  works. 

"  If  no  accident  occurs  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  should  be  finished  in  time. 
As  to  the  road  bridge,  I  have  my  doubts,  but  we  will  be  better  able  to  judge  in  a 
fortnight. 

"ROBERTO.   DOUGLAS. 

"  To  C.  SCHREIBER, 

"  Deputy  Minister  and  Chief  Engineer 
"  Railways  and  Canals.'' 
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By  Mr.  Tarts : 

Q.  Was  there  any  answer  from  Mr.  Parent  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  March  % — 
A.  No ;  he  did  not  write,  but  he  came  up  to  Ottawa. 

By  Sir  Charles  Hihhert  Tupper  : 

Q.  Did  you  take  that  as  a  confirmation  of  the  newspaper  report  ? — A.  He  arrived 
in  Ottawa  without  the  pay-rolls,  and  complains  that  the  Star's  report  is  a  great  exag- 
geration as  regards  number  of  men  employed,  and  that  he  is  taking  pains  to  get  the 
work  done  economically. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Did  he  come  alone  or  with  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A,  I  only  saw  Mr.  Kennedy  once, 
that  is  on  the  6th  of  December. 

By  Sir  Charles  Hibhert  Tupper  : 

Q.  Did  you  take  that  report  of  Mr.  Douglas,  a  paragraph  of  which  you  read,  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  report  you  had  seen  in  the  papers  ?— A.  Yes  ;  I  took  it  that  the 
work  was  not  being  economically  managed,  but  I  had  taken  measures  on  that  same 
morning.  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Parent  drawing  his  attention  to  this,  asking  him  for  a 
full  report,  and  telling  him  that  I  held  him  responsible. 

Q.  After  you  read  that  or  before  ? — A.  Before  I  read  Mr.  Douglas'  report. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  reading  this  ? — A.  Mr.  Parent  came  up  to  Ottawa  on 
that,  and  saw  me  himself.  There  is  a  telegram  from  me  on  the  1 1  th  of  March  to  Mr. 
Parent  :  "  Come  up  to  Ottawa  on  Monday  morning,  and  bring  with  you  pay-rolls  of  Mr. 
St  Louis'  men."  That  is  on  the  11th.  On  the  12th  he  arrived  in  Ottawa  without  the 
pay-rolls  and  made  his  explanations,  which  he,  no  doubt,  will  remember,  too. 

Q.  You  have  given  his  explanations  ? — A.  I  said  :  "  Mr.  Parent  arrived  in  Ottawa 
without  pay-rolls,  and  complains  that  the  Star's  report  is  a  great  exaggeration  as  re- 
gards numbers  of  men  employed,  and  that  he  is  taking  pains  to  get  the  work  done 
economically." 

Q.  What  are  you  reading  ? — A.  A  memorandum  taken  up  here. 

Q.  Made  by  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  before  or  after  you  read  Mr.  Douglas'  report  % — A.  That  is  after. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Douglas  upon  that  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  that  memorandum  with  Mr.  Douglas  1 — A.  I  saw  Mr.  Douglas 
about  it,  and  he  stuck  to  what  he  said. 

Q.  He  maintained  it  in  contradiction  to  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  He  maintained  that  the 
work  was  not  economically  managed,  and  that  the  number  of  men  employed  was  very 
large. 

Q.  You  had  a  specific  denial  from  Mr.  Parent.  You  discussed  the  matter  again 
with  Mr.  Douglas.  Did  he  only  make  the  general  statement  in  his  report,  or  did  he 
give  you  specific  reasons  for  maintaining  them  ? — A.  He  did  not  give  me  specific 
reasons,  because  he  did  not  know  them.  He  only  said  that  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed upon  the  work  is  very  great,  and  the  work  is  being  done  in  a  very  expensive 
manner. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  He  said  "  the  number  of  men  employed  on  the  work  is  very  great  and  the  work 
is  being  done  in  a  very  expensive  manner."  Did  you  take  means  personally,  having 
had  this  report  from  your  special  inspector,  did  you  take  means  personally  to  examine 
the  pay-list  to  see  whether  Mr.  Douglas  or  Mr.  Parent  was  correct  ? — A.  On  the  11th  I 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Parent  " bring  up  the  pay-rolls."  11th  March,  1893,  "come  up  to 
Ottawa  on  Monday  morning  and  bring  with  you  pay-rolls  of  Mr.  St.  Louis'  men." 

By  Sir  Charles  Hihhert  Tupper : 

Q.  He  did  not  bring  them  1 — A.  He  did  not  bring  them.    After  further  action 
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By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Were  you  Batisfied  to  take  Mr.  Parent's  statement  without  the  pay-rolls  being 
produced  1 — A.  Well,  Mr.  Davies,  the  House  was  in  session,  and  I  was  here,  and  I 
could  not  get  away. 

Q.  No  ;  this  is  a  crucial  point.  You  sent  a  special  inspector  from  your  office.  He 
reports  to  you  confirming  the  Star  newspaper,  saying  the  whole  work  is  being  done  in  a 
very  expensive  manner,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  is  very  great.  You 
telegraph  to  your  superintending  engineer,  ''  Come  up  to  Ottawa  and  bring  the  pay- 
rolls," and  he  comes  up  but  does  not  bring  them,  but  he  makes  a  general  statement  con- 
tradictory to  Mr.  Douglas's  report.  Did  you  take  any  means  to  contradict  Mr.  Douglas's 
report,  or  to  fortify  the  truth  of  Mr.  Parent's  statement  ? — A.  If  I  did,  it  will  come  in 
the  correspondence.     I  did  not  verbally. 

By  Sir  Charles  Hibhert  Tupper  : 

Q.  Did  you  consider  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  to  go  down  personally 
and  settle  these  questions  ? — A.  I  supposed  Mr.  Parent  would  see  to  making  it  right, 
and  that  there  were  not  boo  many  men  on. 

Q.  He  told  you  there  were  not  too  many  men  1 — A.  He  said  it  was  very  much 
exaggerated. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  the  number  of  men  he  had  on  ? — A.  He  did  not  at  that  time. 
He  did  later.  He  did  after  I  had  told  him  to  dismiss  the  men.  Then,  afterwards,  he 
told  me  the  number. 

By  Sir  CJvarles  Hibhert  Tupper  : 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  consider  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  public  for  you  to  go  down  and  settle  this  question  between  Mr.  Parent  and 
Mr.  Douglas  relating  to  the  excessive  number  of  men  employed  % — A.  I  thought  Mr. 
Parent  would  reduce  it  to  the  proper  proportions. 

Q.  You  relied  on  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  I  did  rely  upon  him,  certainly. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  position  of  Mr.  Parent  and  Mr.  Douglas  in  the  depart- 
ment 1 — A.  Mr.  Douglas  has  nothing  whatever  in  the  world  to  do  with  these  works. 

Q.  Was  he  not  instructed  to  make  this  special  inquiry  ? — I  only  asked  him  to 
look  over  things  and  let  me  know. 

Q.  Because  you  had  seen  an  alarming  rumour  ? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  And  having  done  that,  you  paid  no  more  attention  to  his  statements,  after  you 
got  the  visit  from  the  local  superintendent.  That  is  your  position? — A.  No,  the  under- 
standing was  when  Mr.  Parent  was  up  here,  that  he  would  see  that  there  were  not  more 
men  employed  than  were  required. 

Q.  You  are  three  hours  away  from  those  works,  you  have  telephonic  communi- 
cation with  them.  You  see  an  alarming  report.  You  send  a  special  officer.  What 
is  his  work  ?  Is  he,  as  a  man  of  ability,  equal  to  Mr.  Parent,  as  an  engineer  ? — A.  Oh, 
as  an  engineer,  I  don't  know  that  he  has  had  control  of  works,  but  for  scientific  work  he 
is  decidedly  his  superior. 

Q.  What  is  his  position  in  your  department? — A.  He  is  bridge  engineer.  He 
makes  the  calculations  of  the  strains  of  bridges  to  see  whether  the  bridges  on  the  various 
railways  are  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  government  specifications. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  government  to  inquire  into 
this  whole  subject  ? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  You  sent  him  down  to  make  an  investigation  ? — A.  He  did  not  go  down  for  the 
purpose.     He  had  been  down  before. 

Q.  He  was  plainly  instructed  for  this  purpose,  was  he  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  My  difficulty  is  this :  you  sent  him  and  got  an  official  report  from  him.  You  find 
there  is  a  contradiction  between  these  two  men,  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Parent.  You 
say  you  did  not  consider  it  your  duty  when  he  was  contradicted  to  examine  into  this 
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work,  which  was  done  by  yourself  personally  ? — A.  I  did  not  go  down  directly,  but  Mr. 
Parent  was  up  here  and  saw  me. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  get  the  pay-rolls  which  would  throw  some  light  on  the 
question? — A.  We  will  see  later  on  in  the  correspondence. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  men  ? — A.  No,  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  consider  or  find  out  ? — A.  I  asked  for  the  pay-rolls 
several  times. 

Q.  But  when  your  officers  were  in  dispute,  did  you  take  any  means  to  settle  what 
would  be  the  proper  number,  and  what  was  the  actual  number  ? — A.  No,  I  should  say 
not. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  On  the  same  point,  I  would  like  to  follow  that  question  with  this  :  You  evidently 
sent  Mr.  Douglas  there  to  make  a  special  report,  because  in  your  letter  of  the  10th  you 
write  Mr.  Parent :  "In  the  meantime  I  anxiously  await  the  report  of  Mr.  Douglas  who 
has  been  down  to  Montreal  and  visited  the  works." 

Q.  Therefore,  he  had  gone  with  your  knowledge  1 — A.  He  had  not  gone  for  that 
special  purpose.  He  was  down  there  in  connection  with  the  superstructure,  and  I  gave 
him  instructions  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  You  were  anxiously  awaiting  his  report  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  got  his  report? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  got  his  report  confirming  in  a  general  way  the  statement  made  in  the 
Star  ? — A.  In  a  general  way,  yes. 

Q.  You  telegraphed  for  Parent.  Parent  came  up  and  denied  it.  Did  you  see 
Douglas  and  ask  him  for  evidence  in  confirmation  of  his  reports  ? — A.  Yes,  and  I  saw 
IX>uglason  his  return,  and  he  stated  the  same  as  that. 

Q.  Were  you  satisfied  that  Douglas  was  telling  you  the  truth  or  Parent  was  telling 
you  the  truth  1 — A.  I  was  satisfied  that  Douglas  was  telling  the  truth.  I  was  satisfied 
that  Parent  would  remedy  anything  that  was  wrong. 

Q.  Although  he  contradicted  in  general  terms  this  statement  of  the  number  of  men 
employed  f — A.  He  said  it  was  very  much  exaggerated. 

Q.  You  took  no  steps  1 — A.  He  was  the  one  in  charge  and  the  one  I  relied  upon. 

By  Mr,  Haggari : 

Q.  When  you  received  the  report  in  the  Star  of  1,300  men  being  employed  upon 
the  work,  did  you  communicate  with  him  upon  the  subject  % — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  were  my  instructions  to  you  ? — A.  You  asked  me  what  I  had  done.  I 
told  you  I  was  writing  to  Mr.  Parent,  and  you  saw  what  I  had  written. 

Q.  What  information  did  you  convey  to  me  as  to  the  number  of  men  that  were 
employed,  stating  it  was  information  you  received  from  Parent  ? — A.  That  was  a  subse- 
quent occasion.     That  was  500  men. 

Q.  What  date  was  that  ?— A.  On  the  6th,  I  think,  of  April.  That  would  be  three 
weeks  after  this. 

Q.  Had  you  not  telephone  communication  with  Mr.  Parent  immediately  after  you 
received  the  Star  communication? — A.  We,  unfortunately,  had  too  much  telephone 
communication,  that  is  where  the  trouble  is. 

Q.  What  information  did  you  give  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  number  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Davies. — Let  him  explain  what  he  means  by  telephone. 

Witness. — I  mean,  unfortunately,  a  good  deal  was  said  over  the  telephone  which  I 
would  now  have  much  preferred  would  have  been  in  writing. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  Reports  coming  up  about  the  progress  of  the  work,  some  of  which  there  is  no 
record  ? — A.  There  is  no  official  record. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  There  is  no  record  at  all  ? — A.  There  is  no  record  at  all.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 
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By  Sir  Charles  Hibhert  Tupper  : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  into  the  question,  as  to  what  would  be  a  proper  number 
of  men  on  that  work  ? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  specially  go  into  the  question  at  all. 

Q.  At  no  time  1 — ^A.  Well,  when  I  have  had  charge  of  work  under  similar  con- 
ditions as  superintending  engineer  I  have  always,  fortunately,  been  successful  in  carrying 
it  on  economically.  I  never  got  instructions  to  employ  so  many  men.  I  was  supposed 
to  be  able  to  judge  on  the  ground  how  many  would  be  the  proper  number. 

Q.  That  was  an  ordinary  case,  but  you  noticed  this  was  an  extraordinary  case.  An 
officer  of  the  department  told  you  there  was  extravagance  in  the  manner  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  ? — A.  I  am  telling  you  the  facts.     That's  all. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  On  the  11th  of  March,  after  you  had  the  direct  letters  supplementing  the 
report,  and  you  telephoned  Parent  to  see  you  personally, — had  you  the  returns  for 
February  ? — A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  you  take  steps  to  procure  these  returns  ? — A.  I  did  take  steps.  I  took 
steps  beginning  with  the  11th  of  March.     I  asked  him  to  bring  the  pay-rolls. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  them  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  We  will  find  it  going  through 
these  documents. 

Sir  Charles  Hibbbrt  Tupper. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  to  bring  a  state- 
ment showing  the  respective  dates  on  which  the  labour  pay-rolls  were  received  by  the 
department  of  railways  and  canals,  when  each  pay-list  was  examined  by  the  chief 
engineer  or  his  proper  officer. 

Mr.  Haggart. — He  has  got  them  there. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Repeat  to  this  committee  if  you  can  the  conversation  you  had  with  me  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  men  employed  on  the  work  and  also  with  reference  to  the 
pay-rolls  1 — A.  At  this  particular  time,  I  did  nothing,  but  I  showed  you  the  article. 

By  Mr.  Daviea : 

Q.  The  Starts  article  ? — A.  Yes.  I  also  showed  the  minister  what  I  was  writing 
to  Mr.  Parent.  I  did  not  know  then  the  number  of  men  employed.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  1  showed  him  Mr.  Douglas'  report,  but  my  letter  to  Mr.  Parent  was  supposed 
to  cover  them  both. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  any  conversation  which  you  had  with  me  about  the  pay- 
rolls If — A.  Not  at  that  time.     I  had  afterwards ;  it  was  later. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  No  doubt  you  showed  the  minister  Mr.  Douglas'  report  if  you  showed  him  the 
Star  newspaper  ? — A.  I  think  he  saw  all  three  of  those  papers. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Mr.  Douglas'  report  was  not  up  when  Mr.  Schreiber  showed  me  the  Star  news- 
paper 1 — A.  Perhaps  not. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  Sta/r's  article  ? — A.  No. 

By  Sir  Charles  Hibhert  Tupper  : 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  retained  Mr.  Desbarats  on  salary,  could  the  same  misunder- 
standing have  lasted  as  to  the  number  of  men  ?  Would  you  not  have  had  more  accurate 
information  ? — A.  I  had  no  information  from  Mr.  Desbarats  when  he  was  there.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  precisely  the  same. 
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Q.  It  would  not  have  made  any  difference  ? — A.  Not  a  particle. 
Q.  He  would  have  been  subject  to  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  Certainly. 

By  Mr,  Daviea  : 

Q.  Subject  to  Mr.  Parent,  in  a  general  way,  but  his  duties  would  be  specially  to 
examine  the  pay-lists,  would  they  not  ? — A.  No ;  his  duties  would  be  merely  to  check — 
to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  number  of  men  employed. 

Q.  And  to  check  the  pay-list  ? — A.  No ;  that  is  not  the  duty  of  the  assistant  engi- 
neer at  all. 

Q.  He  has  defined  it  in  a  general  way? — A.  It  is  Mr.  Parent's  duty  to  watch  that. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  Mr.  Parent's  duty  to  check  the  pay-list  himself  1 — 
A.  No,  not  himself,  but  the  men  in  his  office. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  But  would  not  that  be,  in  this  particular  case,  Mr.  Desbarats  1 — A.  Certainly 
not.     Mr.  Desbarats  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  pay-rolls. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Who  would  be  the  man  1 — A.  The  clerk  in  Mr.  Parent's  office. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  duty  was  to  engage  all  the  time-keepers  1 — 
A.  Under  Mr.  Parent's  directions ;  yes.     Quite  so. 

Q.  And  those  time-keepers  would  be  obliged  to  report  to  Mr.  Kennedy  first  ? — A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  And  then  Kennedy  would  himself  report  to  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  Mr.  Parent  came  here  on  the  11th  of  March,  he  told 
jou  that  for  the  last  month  he  had  been  quite  unable  to  obtain  any  report  from  Mr. 
Kennedy  ? — A.  He  did  not  tell  me  so,  but  I  am  aware  of  it  now,  because  I  have  seen 
letters  within  the  petst  few  days  which  passed  between  them. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  After  the  Star's  report  came  to  Ottaw^  what  did  you  do? — A.  On  the  13th 

Q.  First  of  all,  please  state  what  was  the  date  the  Stur's  report  came  here  ? — A.  It 
must  have  been  the  9th,  I  think. 

Q.  It  could  not  have  been  the  9th  ? — A.  The  paper  was  dated  the  8th,  but  whether 
it  came  here  on  the  8th  or  9th  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  after  that  what  was  the  next  proceeding  ? — A.  The  next  thing  was  the 
dispute  in  regard  to  the  labour  contract.  Mr.  St.  Louis  and  his  solicitor  came  up  to 
Ottawa  on  the  13th  of  March,  I  think  it  was,  in  relation  to  it,  to  see  me  and  to  see  you. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 
Q.  Who  was  that  solicitor  ? — A.  Mr.  Emard. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Who  is  he  ?  Is  he  the  law  partner  of  the  minister  of  public  works  ? — A.  I 
know  nothing  about  him. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  What  did  they  come  to  see  you  about? — A  Mr.  St.  Louis  contended  that  under  his 
labour  contract,  he  was  entitled  to  $1.87  per  day,  or  18  J  cents  per  hour,  for  good  labour- 
ing men,  and  it  appears  that  in  drawing  the  pay  rolls  out  in  Montreal,  they  would  not 
allow  this,  which  was  quite  right,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  question  was  discussed  before 
me,  and  also  before  Mr.  Haggart,  and  neither  of  us  could  fall  in  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
St.  Louis.  We  did  not  consider  that  18  J  cents  applied  to  the  ordinary  labouring  man ; 
not  that  I  am  quite  clear  what  the  skilled  labour  is.  We  took  the  skilled  labour  to  be 
the  handy  man  about  the    derricks.       Well,    the    minister    resisted    the    contention. 
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Then  after  St.  Louis  had  spent  nearly  the  whole  day  badgering  the  minister 
about  it  he  suggested  a  compromise.  First  of  all  it  was  $1.60  per  day  or  16  cents  an 
hour.  Finally  he  came  down  to  15  cents  an  hour.  This  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Parent, 
I  told  Mr.  Parent  by  the  minister's  instructions.  He  asked  me  if  $1.50  was  a  fair 
rate.  I  said  I  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  labour  in  Montreal.  The  minister  said,  will 
you  telegraph  to  Mr.  Parent,  and  accordingly  I  did  so  as  follows :  — 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  What  is  the  date  ?— A.  March  13th.     The  telegram  reads  :— 

"  To  E.  H.  Parent,  Montreal. 

**  Is  one  dollar  and  half  a  day  a  fair  rate  for  common  labourers  in  Montreal,  such 
as  shovellers  and  pickers.     If  not,  how  much  less?     Please  reply  to-night." 

"  COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER." 

Mr.  Parent  replied  to  me  the  same  evening  as  follows  : — "  Considering  the  risk  of 
contractor  for  strikes  and  average  for  wages  all  through,  I  would  not  consider  $1.50 
too  high  for  choice  men,  as  those  he  supplied  are  supposed  to  be." 

"E.  H.  PARENT." 

I  told  the  minister  what  Mr.  Parent  said,  and  upon  that  St.  Louis'  offer  was 
accepted.     We  were  to  pay  him  15  cents  an  hour  for  good  labouring  men. 

Q.  What  date  was  that  ? — A.  That  would  be  the  same  day,  I  suppose.  No,  it  was 
on  the  14th.     This  is  my  letter  to  Mr.  Parent : 

"Ottawa,  March  14th,  1893. 
"  Dear  Sib, — The  dispute  with  Mr.  St.  Louis  as  regards  his  contract  for  supplying 
labourers  for  the  works  on  the  Wellington  street  and  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  bridges,  over 
the  Lachine  canal  at  Montreal,  has  been  arranged  upon  the  following  basis : — Skilled 
labourers,  $1.85^  per  day  ;  good  labourers  for  pick  and  shovel  work,  $1.50  per  day,  and 
that  canal  staff  labourers  can  be  employed  upon  these  works  by  the  government 
independent  of  such  men  as  are  called  for  by  you  from  Mr.  St.  Louis.  If  there  is 
anything  in  connection  with  the  terms  of  this  letter  which  you  do  not  thoroughly 
understand,  I  shall,  upon  inquiry  from  you,  be  glad  to  make  further  explanation,  but  I 
think  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear." 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER, 
"  E.  H.  Parent,  Esq.,  "  Chief  Engineer:' 

"Suptg.  Engineer,  Montreal." 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  What  date  is  that? — A.  That  is  the  14th.  That  was  only  "for  such  men,"  as 
it  says,  **  as  are  called  for  by  you,"  that  is  by  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  Mr.  Parent  was  up  here  ? — A.  He  was  up  here  the  day 
before— the  12th. 

Q.  Would  you  give  the  result  in  full  of  the  interview  you  had  with  Mr.  Parent 
when  he  was  up  here  ? — A.  Well,  I  cannot  remember  any  more  than  what  I  said  in 
relation  to  that.  Generally,  what  he  said  was  that  the  reports  in  the  Star  were  very 
much  exaggerated. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you,  in  any  way,  the  number  of  men  he  had  in  his  employ  % — A. 
He  did  not  at  that  time  ;  I  don't  think  he  did. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Parent  upon  the  13th  1 — A.  He  went  away  some  time  on  the  13th. 
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By  Mr,  Haggart : 


Q.  Did  he  give  you  to  understand  in  any  way  that  the  vote  for  the  building  of 
the  bridge  was  Ukely  to  be  overrun  1 — A.  No,  I  don't  think  he  did. 

By  Sir  Charles  Ribhert  Tupper  : 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  1 — A.  I  don't  remember  doing  so,  and  I  feel  satisfied  I  did  not. 

By  Mr,  Davvea : 

Q.  Was  it  not  very  evident  from  Mr.  Douglas's  report  that  the  vote  was  going  to 
be  vastly  exceeded  ? — A.  No,  I  don't  know  that  it  was.  I  forget  what  the  vote  was 
then. 

Q.  He  reported  that  the  work  was  being  done  in  a  very  expensive  manner  ;  that 
the  bills  would  be  large,  and  that  the  work  was  being  rushed  ? — A.  That  is  right.  It 
had  to  be  rushed. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  me  as  to  what  would  be  the  probable  cost,  or 
whether  the  expenditure  would  be  extraordinary  or  not,  or  whether  it  was  likely  that 
the  vote  would  be  overrun  1 — A.  I  don't  think  I  reported  anything  to  you  about  over- 
running or  anything  of  that  kind  then.     I  think  it  was  some  time  in  April. 

Q.  I  mean  immediately  after  the  article  in  the  Star  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  I  may  ask  a  leading  question.  Did  I  ever  ask  you  when  these 
pay  rolls  were  coming  up,  when  you  would  get  the  pay-rolls  1 — A.  Yes,  you  have  asked 
me  when  the  pay-rolls  would  come  up. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  I  ask  you  about  the  pay  rolls  ? — A.  You  asked  me  several  ^ 
times. 

Q.  What  was  your  statement  to  me  when  the  pay-rolls  would  come  up  ? — A.  When 
they  did  not  come  up  1 

Q.  When  they  would  come  up.  Was  not  your  answer  always  to  me.  "  I  am 
waiting  for  the  pay-rolls  to  come  up  "  ? — A.  I  think  they  had  not  come  up  by  then. 

Q.  Between  the  18th  and  25th,  had  you  any  conversation  with  me  with  reference 
to  these  pay-rolls  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  ? — A.  Several  times.     I  cannot  tell  you  how  often. 

By  Sir  Charles  Hibhert  Tupper  : 

Q,  When  did  these  pay-rolls  turn  up  ? — A.  On  the  7  th  of  April  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Parent,  **  I  have  not  received  the  pay-list  for  March  in  connection  with  the  Wellington 
street  bridges.  How  is  this  ?  There  must  be  no  further  delay,  send  them  up  by  to- 
morrow's mail  without  fail." 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  But  I  want  to  see  about  the  February  ones  ? — A.  Well,  we  had  not  the  Feb- 
ruary ones  then. 

Q.  Not  in  April  ?--A.  No. 

Q.  Had  not  the  February  pay-rolls  1 — A.  No. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  You  had  not  the  February  pay-rolls  in  April  1 — A.  T  said  by  this  time.  They 
came  in  April. 

Q.  Not  in  April  ? — A.  I  will  give  you  the  dates  when  they  did  come. 

Q.  It  is  the  12th  of  March  you  are  at  now.  I  want  to  ask  you,  did  the  solicitor 
genertd  take  a  hand  in  just  at  that  time  ? — A.  The  solicitor  general  was  never  in  my 
office  more  than  once,  and  all  he  said  on  that  occasion,  I  think  it  was  about  the  16th  of 
March,  or  thereabouts,  I  would  not  like  to  say  the  day,  on  which  he  said  :  "  Kennedy 
is  coming  up  here."  My  answer  to  that  was  :  "If  Kennedy  comes  up  here  and  leaves 
his  men,  he  ought  to  be  dismissed." 
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By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  "  If  Kennedy  come»  up  here  without  authority  and  leaves 
his  work,  he  ought  to  be  dismissed." 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  I  find  in  the  correspondence  which  has  been  put  in  evidence  before  the  commis- 
sion a  long  letter  to  the  solicitor  general  from  this  man,  Mr.  Kennedy,  dated  the  12th 
of  March,  calling  Mr.  Solicitor  General  Curran's  attention  to  what  he  calls  *the  scanda- 
lous manner  in  which  things  are  being  conducted." 

I  had  better  read  it  : — 

"  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  of  the  scandalous  manner,  how  certain  things  are 
being  conducted  on  the  Lachine  canal,  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  works  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk  railway  bridges,  as  well  as  the 
renewal  of  the  masonry  of  old  lock  no.  1.  As  you  are  aware,  that  I  was  requested  by 
the  late  deputy  minister,  Mr.  T.  Trudeau,  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  overseeing 
the  work  of  building  the  new  Wellington  bridge,  which  I  then  accepted  (Wednesday, 
October  19th,  1892)  conditionally — namely,  that  I  should  have  full  control  not  only  of 
the  works  but  of  the  men,  mechanics,  plant,  materials,  ike,  «fec.,  in  order  to  enable  me 
to  bring  said  work  to  a  proper  and  successful  issue,  and  be  completed  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  He  (Mr.  Trudeau)  acquiesced  to  this,  mentioning  the  fact  that  he  hoped 
I  would  be  as  careful  about  the  soliciting  of  the  supplies,  &c.,  for  this  work,  as  I  had 
been  in  the  past,  which  showed  his  confidence.  Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Colling  wood 
Schreiber  succeeded  Mr.  Trudeau,  and  issued  orders  to  superintendents,  that  all  supplies 
needed  for  the  different  works  would  be  tendered  for  through  the  superintending 
engineer's  oflice. 

\M^thout  consulting  any  one  and  for  what  motive,  I  consider  a  mystery,  he,  (Mr. 
Parent)  issues  specifications,  asking  for  rates  for  the  supplying  of  foremen,  derricks, 
stonecutters,  stonemasons,  double  and  single  teams,  and  skilled  labour ;  Mr.  E.  St. 
Louis  was  announced  the  successful  tenderer.  Now,  I  can  get  all  the  above  by  the 
thousands,  at  an  average  day's  pay,  without  any  discontent ;  we  have  also  supplied  our- 
selves with  the  necessary  derricks  capable  of  running  the  work  of  construction  of 
Wellington  bridge ;  they  now  want  to  turn  all  those  engaged  on  to  their  list,  which  would 
increase  the  cost  of  the  work  seventy-five  per  cent.  Imagine  their  trying  to  place  pick 
and  shovel  labourers,  whom  I  employ  for  $1.25  per  day,  at  $1.87^  on  his  (Elm.  St.  Louis') 
list. 

"  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  I  am,  and  have  been,  working  day  and  night,  to  push 
the  work  forward,  and  it  will  be  too  bad,  when  completed,  to  have  the  press  crying  or.t 
against  the  department  and  government,  the  enormous  amount  of  money  this  bridge  has 
cost.  If  the  honourable  the  minister  of  railways  and  canals  is  cognizant  of  these  facts, 
and  indorses  them,  why,  I  shall  accept  in  humble  silence,  but  I  trust  and  hope  that 
under  the  present  successful  appearance  of  the  progress  of  the  work,  nothing  nor  any 
one  shall  be  allowed  to  intercept  me  to  the  finish. 

"  Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  inmiediate  attention. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"K  KENNEDY, 

*^  Supt.  Lachiiie  Canal," 

Then  follows  a  letter  from  Mr.  Curran  of  the  14:th  March  : — 

"Office  of  tIhe  Solicitor  General  of  Canada, 

"Ottawa,  14th  March,  1893. 

"  My  Dear  Kennedy, — I  have  seen  the  minister  of  railways  and  canals  and  found 
that  all  has  been  tendered  for,  including  labour  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  the 
bridge.     As  superintendent  of  the  canal,  you  will,  of  course,  have  to  certify  to  the 
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account,  and  it  will  then  become  your  duty  to  see  that  nothing  is  certified  to  that  is 
not,  in  your  judgment,  absolutely  correct.  In  the  event  of  disagreement  with  any  of 
the  contractors  as  to  the  classification  of  work  or  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  it,  you  will, 
of  course,  have  the  matter  referred  at  once  to  the  minister  at  Ottawa  so  that  you  may 
not  be  held  responsible  in  the  future  for  the  application  of  any  false  principle  in  con- 
nection with  the  nature  of  the  work  done.  A  question  may  arise  as  to  what  is  skilled 
labour  and  here  you  may  have  some  conflict  with  the  contractor,  but  your  plan  is  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  department  and  be  guided  by  their  decision,  in  which  case  you 
will  not  be  responsible. 

**  Yours  truly, 

"J.  J.  CURRAN." 
By  Mr,  Davies :  t 

Q.  There,  Mr.  Solicitor  General  is  notified  of  what  Mr.  Kennedy  calls  a  scanda- 
lous condition  of  affairs.  I  want  to  know  had  you  any  communication  with  the 
solicitor  general  with  reference  to  this  scandalous  condition  of  affairs  ? — A.  I  never 
heard  from  him  or  saw  him  about  it  in  any  way. 

By  Mr,  Ta/rte : 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  letters  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  those  till  a  few  days  ago. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q,  Then,  I  find  on  the  16th  of  March  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Kennedy  to  the 
solicitor  general  as  follows: — "Will  arrive  in  Ottawa  to-day  per  3.30  p.  m.,  C.  P.  R. 
train.  Want  to  see  you  at  Russell  house  4  p.  m.  without  fail,  important  business.  E. 
Kennedy,  Superintendent  Lachine  canal."  And  a  reply  from  the  solicitor  general  on 
the  same  day,  **  Do  not  report  at  department  until  you  see  me.  J.  J.  Curran."  I 
wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Schreiber  if  he  had  any  communication  of  the  facts  stated  in 
those  letters  or  had  seen  Mr.  Curran  in  the  matter  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  letter 
from  Mr.  Curran  or  any  one. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  You  tell  us  that  those  letters  were  put  before  the  department  1 — A.  They  have 
never  been  in  the  department.  They  were  before  the  commission.  I  never  saw  them 
or  heard  of  them  till  the  other  day. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 
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Committee  Room  No.  49 

House  op  Commons,  June  18th,  1894. 

Committee  on  Public  Accounts  met,  Mr.  E.  Coats  worth,  M.  P.,  presiding  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER  recaUed  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  When  I  was  examining  you  some  time  ago  you  hadn't  the  pay-rolls.  Have  you 
got  the  pay-rolls  here  1 — A.  I  haven't  the  pay-rolls.  I  wasn't  asked  to  bring  the  pay- 
rolls. I  was  requested  to  bring  a  statement  of  the  amounts  of  the  pay-rolls  despatched 
from  Montreal,  the  date  received  in  the  department  and  of  the  examination,  by  the 
check  clerk,  and  when  certified  and  by  whom.  I  have  that  statement  here  now.  I 
would  like  to  say  one  thing.  I  want  to  correct  something  I  said  on  Saturday  in  con- 
nection with  those  pay-rolls.  I  stated,  I  think,  that  the  March  and  February  pay-rolls 
were  not  sent  up  to  Ottawa  until  the  22nd  of  April.  I  should  have  said  March.  It 
includes  only  a  week  in  February.  I  was  wrong  about  that ;  it  should  have  been 
March  pay-rolls.     Do  you  want  this  statement  read  ? 

Mr.  Haggart — As  long  as  it  is  printed  in  the  evidence,  that  is  all  I  care  about. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  reading  it  through. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  A  memo,  of  the  dates  on  which  the  labour  pay-rolls  was 
despatched  from  the  Montreal  oflfices,  the  dates  received  by  the  department  at  Ottawa 
and  the  dates  received  for  examination  by  the  check  clerk. 

(The  statement  was  put  in  marked  exhibit  no.  19.) 

Q.  I  see  by  this  statement  that  the  February  pay-rolls  were  not  despatched  from 
Montreal  till  the  25th  day  of  March  ? — A.  No.  The  p^were  not.  That  is  the  date  of 
the  letter  covering  them. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Is  that  the  date  of  the  reception  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Davies  ; 

Q.  The  date  that  the  February  pay-rolls,  by  this  statement,  were  despatched  from 
Montreal  was  the  25th  of  March  ? — A.  They  were,  yes. 

Q.  Not  till  the  25th  day  of  March.  They  were  received  in  your  office  on  the  27th 
March,  and  the  March  rolls  were  dispatched  from  Montreal  on  the  17th  day  of  April  1 — 
A.  Part  of  them  only. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  them  on  the  22nd  day  of  April  ? 

Mr.  Haggart — And  when  received  ? 

Mr.  Davies — On  the  18th  and  24th,  respectively. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  These  were  the  pay-rolls  out  of  which  all  the  trouble  arose  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  made  any  inquiries  or  demands  for  these  pay-rolls  during  the  month 
of  March  up  to  the  25th  l—A.  Yes.  I  think  you  will  come  across  it  in  the  correspon- 
dence here. 

Q.  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  singular  that  these  pay-rolls  were  not  forwarded  until 
the  end  of  March  1 — A.  Yes.     You  will  find  the  correspondence  here  calling  for  them. 
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By  Mr,  Haggart : 


Q.  Now,  when  we're  on  this  subject  will  you  get  the  time  that  they  were  paid. 
You  can  get  it  from  the  Auditor  General  1 — A.  The  Auditor  General  can  tell  that  better 
than  I  can. 

Mr.  Haqgabt  (to  the  Auditor  General). — Have  you  got  the  time  of  the  payments 
in  Montreal  ? 

The  Auditor  General. — Salary  ? 

Mr.  Haggart. — No,  these  pay-rolls  ;  the  dates  of  the  payments. 

[A  cheque  is  produced.] 

By  Mr.  Haggart  (to  witness) : 

Q.  You  will  look  at  the  time  that  that  cheque  was  paid  in  Montreal  ? — A.  This 
appears  to  have  been  paid  on  the  4th  of  April. 

Q.  That  is  the  February  pay-roll.  Now,  see  when  the  March  one  is  paid  ? — A. 
One  of  them  was  paid  on  the  23rd  April. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  The  minister  says  that  was  the  amount  of  the  February  pay-roll  disbursed  by 
your  department  on  the  4th  of  April  ? — A.  There  appeared  to  be  three  payments  made 
for  March,  one  on  the  23rd  April,  one  on  the  5th  May,  and  the  other  on  the  11th 
of  May. 

(The  checks  were  put  in  as  exhibits,  marked  nos.  20,  21,  22,  and  23  respectively.) 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  What  date  was  it  you  left  oflFyour  examination — I  think  about  the  10th? — 
A.  Yes.  You  asked  me  on  Saturday  to  produce  that  green  book.  I  have  the  green 
book  here.     There  is  a  copy  of  it.     The  book  is  here  if  you  wish  to  see  it. 

Q.  That  is  a  copy  of  the  instructions  made  out  for  the  minister  by  the  deputy  ? — 
A.  Yes.  (Document  was  put  in  marked  exhibit  no.  24.)  Then,  I  think,  you  asked 
me  for  a  memorandum  out  of  Ha/asard.  There  is  the  memo,  out  of  Hansard.  (Also 
put  in  marked  exhibit  no.  25.)  Then,  here  are  two  further  payments,  one  on  the  3rd 
of  June  and  the  other  on  the  9th  of  June.     (Put  in  marked  exhibits  nos.  26  and  27.) 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  by  a  subsequent  examination  that  the  February  and  March 
pay-iolls  and  the  April  pay-rolls  did  not  contain  all  the  men  that  were  working  at  that 
time.  First  of  all,  February,  when  the  rolls  came  in  in  March,  was  there  any  time 
charged  for  men  who  had  been  working  in  February? — A.  Merely  for  the  last  few  days 
in  February.     Yes. 

Q.  You  don^t  know  what  the  amount  was  ?-#A.  I  could  not  say.  It  was  from  the 
25th  day  of  February,  I  think,  until  the  25th  day  of  March  that  the  pay-roll  was  for. 

Q.  That  is  for  February.  Now,  in  the  March  pay-rolls  as  furnished  you,  when  they 
came  in  in  April  did  they  contain  all  the  men*s  time  that  had  been  working  during  that 
month  ? — A.  I  fancy  they  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  examine  that  ? — A.  I  think  I  did.     Yes. 

Q.  That  will  do  on  that  point.  Now,  you  were  at  the  10th  of  March  ? — A.  I  have 
forgotten  what  I  read  last.     On  the  10th  of  March  Mr.  Parent  seems  to  have  reported  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  report  on  progress  of  work  at  the  Wellington  bridges.  The 
delivery  of  stone  from  the  quarries  has  been  materially  delayed  on  account  of  bad 
roads,  due  to  soft  weather  and  want  of  snow.  However,  there  is  no  anxiety  to  be  felt 
just  now  on  that  point.  The  excavation  in  the  banks  for  the  two  bridges  is  far  ad- 
vanced, having  on  an  average  reached  the  present  bottom  of  the  canal.  Great  difficulty 
was  experience  in  removing  the  ice  (over  three  feet  thick)  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  works  and  in  excavating  the  deeply  frozen  clay  of  the  embankments.  The  water  is 
taken  out  of  the  canal,  up  to  Cdte  St.  Paul  lock,  but  the  leakage  is  so  considerable 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  empty  the  upper  reach,  and  get  rid  of  the  water  through 
the  waste  weir,  above  Cdte  St.  Paul  lock.  The  pile  driving  is  going  on  very  slowly, 
two  or  three  per  day  and  unsatisfactorily  ;  very  few  are  driven  to  the  proper  depth, 
and  are  well  in  line.     The  contractor,  however,  (Mr.  Hood)  is  doing  his  best,  but  he 
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has  to  contend  with  a  very  bad  bottom.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  accept  my  suggestion 
by  replacing  this  piling  by  a  suitable  boom,  for  the  present.  Our  superintendent,  Mr. 
E.  Kennedy,  who  acts  as  overseer  of  the  works  for  Wellington-street  bridge,  declares 
that  being  overworked,  he  cannot  undertake  to  look  after  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge.  I 
must  admit  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  good  will  and  energies  are  rather  overtaxed  consider- 
ing the  amount  of  work  all  over  the  canal  he  has  to  attend  to  for  spring  repairs. 
However,  the  supervision  of   this  portion  of   the  work  could  be  attended  to  otherwise." 

I  read  my  letter  to  Mr.  Parent  of  the  10th  of  March,  I  think  :  "I  earnestly  trust 
that  the  reports  which  are  current,    that  the  work  at  the  Wellington-street  bridges  " — 

I  read  that,  I  think,  and  I  read  Mr.  Douglas'  report,  I  think,  too.  Then  there  was 
the  1 1th  of  March  to  Mr.  Parent  from  me,  a  telegram — "  Come  up  to  Ottawa  on  Monday 
morning  and  bring  with  you  pay-rolls  of  Mr.  St.  Louis's  men." 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that?— A.  The  11th  of  March.  Then,  I  think  I  read 
this  from  Mr.  Parent :  **  Is  one  dollar  and  a-half  a  fair  rate  for  common  labourers  in 
Montreal,  such  as  shovellers  and  pickers — if  not,  how  much  less  ?  Please  reply  to-night." 

His  reply  was  :  "  Considering  the  risks  of  the  contractor  for  strikes  and  average 
for  wages  all  through,  I  would  not  consider  one  and  a-half  dollar  too  high  for  choice 
men,  as  those  he  supplies  are  supposed  to  be." 

I  read  this,  I  think,  of  the  14th,  from  me  to  Mr.  Parent,  about  the  dispute  with 
Mr.  St.  Louis,  as  regards  his  contract : 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  dispute  with  Mr.  St.  Louis,  as  regards  his  contract  for  supplying 
labourers  for  the  works  on  the  Wellington  street  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges 
over  the  Lachine  canal  at  Montreal,  has  been  arranged  upon  the  following  basis : — 
Skilled  labourers,  J1.85J  per  day;  common  labourers  for  pick  and  shovel  work,  $1.50  per 
day  ;  and  that  canal  staflF  labourers  can  be  employed  upon  these  works  by  the  govern- 
ment, independent  of  such  men  as  are  called  for  by  you  from  Mr.  St.  Louis.  If  there 
is  anything  in  connection  with  the  terms  of  this  letter  which  you  do  not  fully  under- 
stand, I  shall,  upon  inquiry  from  you,  be  glad  to  make  any  further  explanation,  but  I 
think  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear." 

Then  on  the  15th,  in  explanation  of  my  letter,  there  is  a  telegram  : — "  Skilled 
labour  eighteen  and  a-half  cents  and  good  labourers  fifteen  cents  per  hour." 

Then,  on  the  16th,  from  Mr.  Parent  to  me  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  your  letter,] dated  30th  January,  authorizing  the  accep- 
tance of  Mr.  Cummings's  tender  for  sand,  for  the  new  Wellington  street  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  bridges  at  $1.25  per  four  barriques,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  superin- 
tendent has  purchased,  as  per  said  te^er,  all  the  sand  Mr.  Cummings  had  on  hand,  or 
417  cubic  yards.  The  whole  quantity  required  for  the  masonry  of  the  bridge  piers  and 
abutments  is  estimated  at  about  800  cubic  yards;  there  is  therefore  still  a  balance  of 
400  cubic  yards  to  be  provided.  I  have  received  from  Mr.  St.  Louis  an  oflfer  to  furnish 
270  loads  of  river  sand  at  $1.50  per  load  of  three  barriques,  and  140  loads  of  Chateau- 
guay  sand  of  2  barriques  at  $2.00  per  load.  The  supply  of  good  river  sand  is  at  pre- 
sent very  scarce  in  this  city,  and  under  the  circumstances  I  ask  authority  to  purchase 
the  balance  which  may  be  required  from  Mr.  E.  St.  Louis  at  the  figures  quoted  by 
him." 

By  Mr,  Haggart ; 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  give  to  that  ? — A.  I  think  I  stated  on  Friday  that  Mr. 
Parent  arrived  at  Ottawa  with  his  pay-rolls.  I  don't  find  the  answer  here,  but  I  know 
he  was  not  to  accept  it.     I  know  that  was  the  answer. 

Q.  Was  it  to  accept  or  not  ? — A.  No,  not  to  accept.  I  thought  it  was  too  high^ 
but  I  don't  see  the  answer  here.     I  don't  think  he  did  accept  it. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Messrs.  Hood  %  Son,  to  Mr.  Parent,  dated  March  25th. 

"  Dear  Sir, — He  piling  at  Wellington  bridge.  Since  writing  you  our  letter  of  the 
22nd  instant,  we  have  decided  that  t£e  immediate  execution  of  the  work  is  of  such 
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importance  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  excavation  necessary  to 
allow  of  the  close  piling  being  done  rather  than  delay  the  progress  of  the  work  by  wait- 
ing for  an  order.fipm  the  govemiAent.  TVe  yn\\  therefoi^,  proceed  with  this  excavation, 
trusting  that  the  government,  seeing  the  urgency  of  the  work,  will  allow  us  the  '  valine 
of  this  extra,  even  though  done  without  an •  order."  , 

The  piling  originally  showed  three  feet  apart,  but  inasmuch  as  the  pivot  pier  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  was  only  sunk  down  for  14  feet  navigation,  when  we  had  to  take  the 
canal  out  for  20  feet^  unless  there  was  something  to  hold  the  earth  in,  the  foundation 
would  go  from  under  it.     This  close  piling  was  driven  round  to  make  it  stable. 

By  Mr,  Hoggart ; 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  estimate  how  much  that  should  increase  the  cost  1 — A.  I  really 
forget  how  much  that  was.  It  was  25  cents  a  foot  for  driving  the  piles.  I  forget  how 
many  extra  feet  there  were  for  that. 

Q.  What  percentage  would  it  increase  the  piles  there  ? — A.  Just  for  that  distance 
the  length  of  the  pivot  pier,  for  every  one  there  was  before,  there  would  be  two 
additional. 

Q.  Two  additional  % — A.  Ye^ ;  three  between. 

Q.  That  would  be  three  to  one  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  increase  it  three-fold  ?— A.  Yes.  Then  my  next  letter  of  the  24th 
of  March  inclosing  the  pay  rolls  for  Mr.  Parent,  of  the  month  of  February,  for 
payment. 

By  Mr.  Daviea  : 

Q.  Just  read  that,  I  want  to  see  it,  give  the  date?;— A.  The  25th  of  March,  1893. 

"  Dear  Sib, — I  beg  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  pay-list  in  duplicate  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  new  Wellington  street  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges, 
for  the  month  of  February^  1893,  and  amounting  to  $45,584.03.  (Inclose  pay-list  in 
duplicate.)" 

Q.  Oh,  that  is  Mr.  Parent's  letter  to  you  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  to  me.  I  said  wrong. 
That  is  from  him  to  me,  sending  them  up  here. 

Q.  That  is  a  mere  formal  letter  sending  you  the  pay-list  1 — A.  Yes,  you  will  find  it 
agrees  with  that  list,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  put  in  the  pay-roll  for  that  month — the  amount  % — A.  Yes ;  it  is  in 
that  memo.  (No.  19.) 

Q.  Then  I  missed  it.  Show  me  where  % — A.  I  think  it  is  there.  The  25th  March. 
Yes  ;  that  is  quite  right.  This  is  $45,584,  $11,879.26  is  for  pay-rolls,  and  the  other  is 
for  stone  account,  <fec.,  the  balance  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  for  pay-rolls  1— A.  $11,879.26. 

Q.  That  is  for  the  labour  ? — A.  Yes  ;  that  is  for  the  labour.  I  think  that  is  for 
St.  Louis'  labour. 

Mr.  Hagqart. — We  want  you  to  be  particular  about  that.  I  would  like  to  get  the 
bill  for  that,  for  which  that  payment  was  made. 

By  Mr,  Daviee : 

Q.  And  the  balance  is  what  1 — A.  The  total  was  $45,584.03.  That  is  pay-rolls  and 
accounts.     I  had  it  looked  up  on  Friday. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  there  ?  How  much  for  lumber,  timber  and  material  ? — A.  For 
whatever  that  was.     It  was  fdr  accounts. 

Q.  How  much  was  it? — A.  It  is  the  difference  between  that  and  $11,899.26, 
which  is  for  labour,  and  $4,169.58  which  is  for  the  other  labour  account.  These  are  the 
only  two  tot  labour  accounts  in  February. 

Q.  What  labour  account  is  that  ? — A.  That  is  our  own  staff  labour. 
•       •    .         -.  146 
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By  Mr.  Haggart: 

Q.  Tha^  was  the  only  Iftbcmr  acooimt  you  mcAv^A  (o  wbat  fUy  t^-^A.  For  the 
month  of  Febrtukry. 

Q.  On  what  day  1— A.  On  the  25th  o£  Mardhu 

Q.  When  waa  your  nextl — ^A.  Then  the  next  ira«  the  ManA  pay-roll  reoMved  on 
the  17th  of  April 

Q.  That  waa  the  only  pay-roll  you  received  up  to  the  17th  of  April  t — A.  No ;  we 
received  the  Kovember  pay-roll — $2,544.74. 

Q.  The  amount  from  February  ? — A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  It  was  the  only  pay-rolls  you  received  up  to  what  date  ? — A^  Up  to  the  18th  of 
ApriL  The  November  pay-roll  was  received  on  the  5th  of  December,  and  the  Decem- 
ber was  received  on  the  11th  of  January,  and  January  was  received  on  the  5th  of 
February. 

Q.  I  would  like  if  you  could  get  out  the  details  of  those  two  pay-rolls  of  $4,000 
and  odd,  and  $11,000  and  odd.  (Witness  loc^s  through  documents.)  I  suppose  we 
had  better  go  on.  When  they  come  in  we  will  go  back  to  that.  What  is  the  next 
letter  % — A.  The  next  is  a  letter  from  Wm.  Hood  k  Son  to  E.  H.  Parent,  dated  March 
22,  about  the  piling.  It  reads  :  "  Re  the  piling  at  Wellington  bridge.  We  find  it  im- 
possible to  drive  the  close  piling  to  the  depth  you  want  around  the  piers.  The  ground 
is  extremely  hard,  and  the  piles  are  too  large  and  soft,  being  of  soft  pine.  We  would, 
therefore,  suggest  that  you  have  a  trench  excavated  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
depth  of  the  piling,  which  will  enable  us  to  do  this  work  as  you  desire.  If  you  wish, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  delay,  we  will  furnish  men  and  make  this  excavation  at  reason- 
able prices.  We  have  had  our  doubt  about  the  possibility  of  doing  this  close  piling  as 
required  ever  since  it  was  suggested,  but  preferred  making  a  thorough  trial  before  ex- 
pressing an  opinion.  We  would  Hke  to  know  how  soon  the  old  Wellington  bridge  will 
be  removed,  and  an  opportunity  given  us  to  proceed  with  our  work  more  rapidly.  We 
intend  to  put  another  pile<lriver  on  the  work,  and  also  to  run  day  and  night  gangs,  but 
not  seeing  the  way  clear  for  any  distance  ahead  of  us,  we  have  not  seen  much  c^p(»r- 
tunity  for  our  advancing  more  rapidly." 

Then  the  next  is  on  the  30th  of  March,  from  me  to  Parent ;  "  I  inclose  herewith 
cheque  no.  4953  for  $14,717.45  payable  to  the  order  of  E.  St.  Louis,  together  with 
pay-list  for  material  and  labour  supplied  in  February  last,  in  connection  with  the  Wel- 
lington street  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges."     That  is  for  $14,000. 

Q.  That  shows  the  whole  of  it  was  to  St.  Louis  ? — A,  Yes.  . 

By  Mr.  Daviea  : 
Q.  What  date  was  that?-- A.  That  would  be  the  30th  of  March.  . 
By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  That  would  not  cover  the  whole  amount  H — A.  $11,000  was  to  St.  Louis.  The 
other  was  our  own  pay-roll. 

Q.  That  does  not  correspond  with  your  statement  as  to  the  amotut you  sent? — A. 
Altogether  for  pay-list,  for  material  and  labour. 

Q.  Your  statement  a  while  ago  was  the  two  amounts  were  labour  $11,000  and 
$4,000  ? — A.  So  it  is,  but  $45,000,  which  embraces  this,  is  not  for  labour. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  you  sent  there? — A.  This  is  $14,717.45.  I  say  this:  "I 
inclose  you  $14,717.45  payable  to  the  order  of  E.  St.  Louis,  together  with  pay-list 
for  material  and  labour  supplied  in  February  last,  in  connection  with  the  Wellington 
street  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge&"  . 

Q.  What  does  that  $14,000  cover? — A.  I  cannot  teU  you  what  the  cheque  coyers. 
It  covers  something  in  that  $45,000.  « 

Q.  It  is  likely  all  covered  in  the  $45,000— the  $1 1,000  and  .the  $4,000. 

Mr.  Davies. — No,  it  would  not  be  that.  It  would  not  be  payable  tq  St.  Louis  for 
staff  labour.  ... 

Mr.  Haggabt. — That  would  be  only  what  was  payable  to  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Davies. — St.  Louis  supplied  some  material  you  will  find. 
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Winriai. — He  was  a  oontractor  for  stoae  an4  for  sand. 
By  Mr,  HaggoH : 

Q.  Of  that  $14,000  only  $11,000  and  some  odd  was  for  labour  ?^A.  That  is  all. 
Q.  That  is  what  I  tried  to  get  at ;  well  now,  what  next  ? — A.  The  next  is  from  Mr. 
Parent  to  me,  merely  returning  theee.     This  was  the  30th  of  March. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  return  herewith  two  accounts  of  R  St.  Louis,  amounting 
to  $14,717.45  for  material  and  labour  supplied  in  February,  in  connection  with  the 
Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges,  payment  having  been  discharged  by 
cheque  no.  4953,  forwarded  with  your  letter,  dated  30th  instant.'' 

The  next  from  me  to  Parent,  of  same  date,  the  30th  of  March : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  return  you  herewith  the  account  rendered  by  Mr.  Chas.  K  Spragge 
for  supplies  for  the  month  of  February  for  the  Wellington-street  bridge.  This  account 
was  attached  to  your  pay-list,  i&c.,  for  that  month ;  the  prices  do  not  appear  to  be 
according  to  contract,  in  fact  most  of  the  items  are  not,  I  think,  to  be  included  in  his 
contract.     Please  let  me  have  an  immediate  explanation  and  return  me  the  account." 

Then  the  next  is  the  4th  of  April,  from  me  to  Mr.  Parent : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  29th  ultimo  with  reference  to  working  the  new 
Wellington  bridge  by  electricity  " — Oh,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.  It  is  merely 
with  reference  to  working  the  bridge  by  electricity.  The  next  is  from  Mr.  Parent  to 
me: — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  pay-list  in  duplicate  connected 
with  the  engineering  staff " — Oh,  that  is  ihe  engineering  staff.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  either.  Then  the  next  is  the  same  date,  April  6th,  from  me  to  the  secretary,  just 
inclosing  the  pay-list  and  account  in  duplicate.  The  next  is  merely  about  advertising, 
from  Mr.  Parent  to  me : — 

'*  Dear  Sir. — I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  return  of  accounts  in  duplicate  amounting 
to  $48.25,  being  for  advertising  in  the  Montreal  newspapers,  the  withdrawing  of  the 
water  from  the  Lachine  canal  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  new  Wellington 
and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges." 

Then  there  is  o|ie  from  me  to  Parent,  on  the  7th  of  April : — 

"  I  have  not  received  the  pay-list  for  March  in  connection  with  the  Wellington 
street  bridges  ;  how  is  this  f  There  must  be  no  further  delay,  send  them  up  by  to-mor- 
row's mail  without  fail." 

That  was  on  the  7th.     On  the  13th  I  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Parent : — 

**  I  wish  you  to  be  here  to-morrow  morning  with  all  the  pay-rolls  and  accounts  for 
March." 

Then  I  see  that  the  same  day  there  must  have  been  some  trouble  about  it.  I  tele- 
graphed to  Lesage,  the  chief  clerk  in  Parent's  oflfice,  and  I  say  : — "  I  would  like  Mr. 
Kennedy  to  come  up  with  the  pay-rolls  and  accounts  to-morrow  (Friday)  night." 

By  Mr,  Daviea  : 

Q.  That  is  the  13thl— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  Lesage,  you  say  ? — A.  Lesage  was  the  chief  clerk  in  the  office  there. 
Then  there  is  a  letter  on  the  14th  of  April ;  I  write  to  Mr.  Parent : 

**  Dear  Sir, — Upon  what  authority  are  you  doing  work  outside  the  Wellington 
street  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges  and  Lachine  drain  on  capital  account  1  So 
far  as  I  know  there  is  no  authority,  and  you  must  stop  it.  Cannot  pay  the  accounts 
j-ou  have  rendered  for  March  amounting  to  $1,064.03." 

The  next  is  a  letter  from  R.  C.  Douglas  to  me. 

By  Mr,  ffaggao't : 
Q.  What  is  the  date?— A.  April  14th,  1893, 
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Q.  Was  that  before  Parent  came  up? — A.  No,  after  he  came  up.  That  Was  the 
following  day. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  what  occurred  when  Parent  came  up  ? — A.  Well,  as  1  said,  Parent 
came  up  on  the  13th ' 

By  Mr.  Dcwiea  .*  ' 

Q.  You  telegraphed  him  on  the  13th  to  come  upl — ^A.  No,  Parent  did  not  come 
up  at  that  time,  I  don't  think.  i 

By  Mr,  Hauggart: 

Q.  Well,  then,  go  on  with  your  letter  from  Douglas,  and  when  he  came  up  let  us 
know  % — A.  On  the  14th  of  April,  Mr.  Douglas  wrote  to  me : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — As  I  wired  you  to-day,  from  information  given  me,  the  expenditure 
on  the  Wellington  street  and  G.  T.  R.  bridges  as  per  pay-lists  and  accounts  for  March, 
which  will  be  forwarded  on  Monday  evening  next,  will  amount  to  about  $132,000.  St. 
Louis'  pay-lists  for  March  and  25th  March,  from  that  date  to  7th  April,  Ids  book-keeper 
informs  me,  some  $47,000  has  already  been  paid  for  wages  alone  which  will  come  in  the 
April  pay-lists.  As  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  at  present,  the  expenditure  to  the  Ist 
of  May  will  be  $100,000  or  more.  The  works  to  be  completed  are  the  cribwork  west  of 
Wellington-street  bridge  and  east  of  G.  T.  R.  bridge.  At  the  latter  a  cofferdao^  was 
completed  yesterday,  and  excavation  commenced  to  deepen  to  proposed  canal  bottom ; 
some  six  feet  of  excavation  remains  to  be  completed.  As  the  material  in  foundation  was 
good,  and  neither  the  pier  nor  rest  works  of  G.  T.  R.  bridge  at  proposed  depth,  I  did  not 
spe  the  necessity  of  so  much  excavation  and  cribwork,  but  as  the  cofferdam  was  in  and 
the  excavation  commenced,  I  thought  it  as  well  to  let  them  go  on.  The  works  to  be 
done  are  : — Removing  Wellington-street  bridge  to  be  commenced  Monday,  the  stone 
abutments  and  the  remnants  of  cribwork  yet  standing.  A  large  amount  of  new  cribwork 
east  and  west  of  bridges  is  to  be  done.  The  bridge  west  on  south  side  of  Wellington- 
street  abutments  has  to  be  built ;  this  was  left  unfinished  for  convenience  of  bridge 
company's  staging.     The  coping  for  parapet  is  cut  out  of  the  quarry." 

"  Not  out,"  I  suppose  it  should  be,  but  it  says  "  cut  out." 

"Kennedy  informs  me  there  is  about  120  yards  or  some  $2,400  value  set.  The 
grading  to  approaches  has  to  be  done  either  by  government  or  city.  Kennedy  informs 
me  the  city  refuses  to  do  it.  The  staging,  plant,  <kc.,  has  to  be  removed,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canal  cleaned  out.  From  appearances  the  iron  work  of  Wellington-street 
bridge  will  take  three  weeks  from  date  to  erect.  The  work  on  pier  of  G.  T.  R.  bridge 
has  commenced,  the  floor  beams  and  stringers  being  bolted  together.  I  have  impre^ed 
upon  all  parties  the  necessity  of  curtailing  expenditure.  No  work  is  now  in  progress 
which  could  be  efficiently  accomplished  with  the  water  in  canal.  I  shall  remain  to- 
morrow taking  stock  of  affairs  if  not  otherwise  directed." 

That  was  the  14th.     Then  on  the  same  date,  Douglas  wires  to  me : — 

"Pay-lists  will  go  up  Monday  night,  expenditure  March,  say,  $132,000,  wages  paid 
to  7th  April  $47,000,  April  will  be  heavy.  Am  investigating.  Any  instructions 
wire. 

Then  this  does  not  affect  it  much,  I  don't  think,  but  I  will  read  it.  The  men  who 
had  been  dismissed  were  going  to  sue  Kennedy  b^use  they  were  not  paid  until  the 
regular  pay  day.  It  is  from  me  to  Mr.  Curran.  He  must  have  telegraphed  to  me,  I 
suppose. 

"  Your  message  to  minister  received.  In  cases  of  men  having  left  work  at  Wel- 
lington-street bridge  without  notice  and  legal  proceedings  taken  against  Superintendent 
Kennedy  in  such  cases  please  employ  counsel  to  defend  him. " , 

Then  from  Parent  to  Balderson,  on  the  17th  April : — 

"  Sir, — I  beg  to  return  herewith  acquitted  account  in  favour  6f  M*r.  Chas.  R 
Spragge, amounting  to  $2,31 2.24  for  hardware  supplied  in  Connection  *«t4di  the  Wellinirton- 
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street  bridge  daring   the  moi^h   of  February,  payment  of  which  was  discharged  per 
cheque  no.  9615  forwarded  with  your  letter  no.  91245  dated  15th  instant. 

I  see  I  have  over  run.  I  was  on  the  work  on  the  6th  of  April.  I  was  there  for  a 
short  time.     Then  the  next  letter  is  the  17th  of  April,  from  Mr.  Parent  to  me — 

'*  Deab  Sib, — I  beg  to  transit  to  you  herewith  certified  accounts  in  duplicate  with 
details  of  time  annexed  in  each  case  in  favourt>f  Mr.  Em.  St.  Louis  for  labour  and  mater- 
ials supplied  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  new  Wellington  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  bridges  from  the  25th  February  to  25th  March  last,  amounting  to 
$96,567.49.  The  accounts  and  time  list  of  men  emplc^ed  by  the  superintendent  will  be 
forwarded  to  morrow." 

That  is  the  17th  of  April. 

By  Mr,  Hagga/rt : 

Q.  "When  was  that  received,  on  what  date  ? — A.  The  18th  of  April. 

Q.  Received  in  the  office  on  the  18th? — A.  Yes,  that  was  received  on  the  18th. 

Then  the  next  is  April  18th,  from  Parent  to  me  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  inclose  herewith  for  your  approval,  notice  of  advertisement  I  have 
had  inserted  twice  in  the  Montreal  newspapers,  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the 
old  Wellington  bridge  structure." 

The  next  of  the  same  day  relates  to  the  engineering  pay-list.  The  next  is  a  letter 
from  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company  to  me,  datcKi  April  20tii,  which  reads  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  material  for  the  Lachine  swing  bridges  is  now  nearly  all  on  the 
ground,  there  remaining  to  be  delivered  : — 

36,000  feet  of  creosoted  lumber,  value  say $2,000 

A  small  quantity  of  pine  for  sidewalk  floors,  value  say 200 

Some  odds  and  ends  of  machinery  and  metal  work,  say  15,000        600 

The  cabin,  value  say 600 

And  electric  machinery,  value 2,500 

In  aU '.    $5,900 

The  labour  of  erection  yet  to  be  done,  etc."     This  is  all  about  the  superstructu|*e. 

By  Mr,  Raggart : 

Q.  You  say  you  telegraphed  Parent  to  come  up  the  next  day  immediately  1 — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  I  haven't  had  any  account  of  his  coming  up  and  the  conversation  you  had  with 
him  i—A.  That  was  on  a  previous  occasion,  I  think,  wasn't  it  1  That  was  on  the  6th, 
wasn't  it  ? 

Q.  On  the  13th  ? — A.  Yes  ;  "  I  wish  you  to  be  here  to-morrow  morning  with  all 
the  pay-polls  and  accounts  for  March."     That  is  the  13th  of  ApriL 

Q.  Did  he  come  up  ? — A.  No  ;  he  did  not  come  up  at  that  time. 

Q.  He  didn't  come? — A.  No  ;  but  he  sent  up  the  pay-rolls  on  the  17th.  He  sent 
one  set  of  them,  and  the  next  set  he  &ent  on  the  22nd. 

Q.  He  didh't  come  then  1-^A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Davies  :  ■ 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a  duplicate  ? — A.  He  sent  part  on  the  17th.  This  is  when  he 
sends  the  second  bunch,  on  the  22nd.  Parent  writes  to  me  :  "  I^chine  Canal — I  beg 
to  transmit  to  you  pay-list  and  accounts  in  duplicate  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the" Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges,  for  the  month  of  March,  1893, 
amounting  to  $35,618.15." 

. ,     By  Mr,,  Jiaggart : 

Q.  In  yocU'  ttiekno.  what  does  it  show  ?  What  time  was  that  received  ? — A.  That 
was  received  on  the  24th.     This  one  I  am  reading  now  is  the  22nd.     The  otiier  of  the 
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1 7th  was  received  on  the  18th.  This  was  sent  on  the  22nd  and  reoeired  on  the  24th 
I  presume  the  intervening  day  mast  have  been  a  Sunday,  probably.  I  do  not  remem> 
her  how  that  was,  but  it  is  likely.  On  the  24th  of  April  is  a  letter  from  Schreiber  to 
Douglas  as  follows  : — 

"  Dbar  Sir, — I  wish  you  not  to  take  anything  for  granted,  but  to  see  everything 
for  yourself,  and  to  look  in  every  nook  and  corner  to  be  certain  that  no  men  are  being 
employed  in  connection  with  these  bridges  that  you  are  not  aware  of,  and  that  neither 
men  nor  teams  are  employed  beyond  the  actual  requirements  of  the  work,  and  that 
when  so  employed  that  the  men  work  to  advantage  and  that  the  teams  or  horses  carry 
full  loads,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  bring  any  more  stone  to 
the  site  of  the  cribs  until  it  can  be  done  by  barges  at  some  future  date.  As  to  the 
*  macadam '  we  saw  being  broken  up,  I  want  you  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  if 
possible,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  report  to  me  in  connection  with  the  matter.'' 

Q.  Before  that  time  you  were  down  yourself,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  I  was  down  on  the 
6th  of  April  and  on  the  19th.  "  On  the  19th  to  22nd  the  minister  and  Schreiber 
visited  the  works  at  the  bridges  and  the  Lachine  canal.''  You  were  down  with  me  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Haggart — ^Yes. 

Witness — And  we  went  over  the  works  and  also  up  the  canal. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Before  going  en  with  the  letters  will  you  describe  what  you  saw  then  ? — A.  In 
driving  up  through  the  works  towards  the  Lachine  canal  direction  you  espied  them 
breaking  some  cut  stone  and  you  asked  what  that  was  being  done  for.  You  asked 
Parent  in  the  vehicle  with  you,  and  he  said  he  did  not  think  they  were  our  men  at  all, 
that  they  must  be  working  for  the  city.  I  got  out  of  the  vehicle.  I  went  to  the  men 
and  asked  them  who  they  were  working  for  and  they  told  me  they  were  working  for  Mr. 
Kennedy.  I  asked  them  what  the  stone  was  being  broken  for  and  they  said  (but 
whether  they  knew  or  not  I  don't  know)  it  was  broken  for  a  road  to  Mr.  Drummond's 
sugar  refinery.  That  was  cut  stone  that  they  were  breaking  up,  and  I  think  we  found 
further  up  the  canal,  about  three  miles  from  the  bridge,  that  they  were  carting  the  sur- 
plus stone  away  from  the  bridge  and  hauling  it  three  miles  away  when  it  was  considered 
there  was  plenty  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  where  to  dispose  of  this. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  he  alleged  that  stone  was  to  be  used  for  1 — A.  Which 
stone  was  that  ? 

Q.  That  he  was  carting  away  % — A.  That  was  to  be  used  for  lock  na  1  below. 

Q.  He  was  taking  it  three  miles  further  from  the  lock  1 — A.  Yes,  from  the  lock. 

Q.  Did  you  notice,  too,  a  large  expenditure  for  the  purpose  <^  building  an  opening 
to  some  person's  mill  or  something  % — A.  I  don't  know.  I  remember  we  went  to  St. 
Gabriel  break.     I  remember  that. 

Q.  And  a  large  expenditure  there  % — A.  Yes ;  there  was  a  large  expenditure  going 
on  there  ;  that  was  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bridges ;  that  you  are  charging  against 
the  mill  owners. 

Q.  I  know  it  was.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Parent  at  that  time  % — A. 
Oh,  yes ;  so  I  had  on  each  occasion  when  I  saw  him  with  regard  to  the  works. 

Q.  Can  you  relate  the  conversation  you  had  with  him  t— A-  You  know  it  is  very 
difficult  to  relate  these  conversations  so  long  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  remonstrate  with  him  about  the  extravagant  way  in  which  the  work 
was  being  done  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  was  remonstrated  with. 

By  Mr,  J)avie8 : 

Q.  What  date  now  ? — A.  Both  with  regard  to  the  breaking  of  this  stone  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  hauling  of  that  stone  three  miles  up. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  19th  to  the  22nd  of  April  ? — A.  Yes,  I  noticed  by  the  papers — 
I  don't  know  whether  you  understood  it  in  the  same  way — the  newspapers  seemed  to 
think  I  gave  Parent  no  instructions  that  time  I  saw  him  up  here.  I  certainly  gave  him 
instructions. 
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By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  When  remotistrating  with  him  whftt  exeuaes  did  he  make  about  this  expeadi- 
tiire  % — A.  Well,  he  said  on  eacb  occasion  that  he  was  doing  his  utmost  to  keep  the 
ezpenditore  down.     That  is  all  he  did  saj. 

Q.  Did  jou  ask  him  whj  he  had  not  kept  jou  fiillj  informed  that  the  expenditiira 
was  in  excess  of  the  appit^niation  ia  his  estimate  1 — A.  I  asked  him  to  make  weekly 
reports.  His  excuse  was  on  that  yeij  occasion  when  I  was  down  there  that  the  reason 
he  hadn't  done  it  was  that  he  hadn't  time ;  that  he  was  locking  after  this  work  and  he 
hadn't  iime  to  make  these  reports.  Another  reason  was  that  he  could  not  get  Kennedy 
to  make  reports  to  him. 

Q.  You  were  not  listening  to  my  conversation  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Parent  in 
reference  to  this  1 — A.  No,  I  heard  yom  speaking  to  him  about  the  works.  I  do  net 
remember  anything  specially  just  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  you  did  when  yov  were  down  there  1 — A.  On  thai 
occasion? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  I  really  don't  remember  anything  particular  upon  that  occasion. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  next? — A.  The  next  is  the  24th  of  April.  Schreiber  to 
Parent.  *'  Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  herewith  under  depeurtmental  cover  no.  134170,  a 
letter  hom  Mr.  John  Caldwell,  dated  the  22nd  ultimo,  in  which  he  asks  for  certain 
pay  alleged  to  be  due  him  as  night  watchman  on  the  Wellington- street  bridge,  Lachine 
canal.  Please  let  me  have  a  prompt  report  on  this  matter."  Then  on  the  same  date, 
the  24th,  I  write  to  Mr.  Parent :  '*  Dear  Sir, — I  return  you  the  pay-rolls  in  connection 
with  the  Wellington-street  bridge  for  the  night  gangs,  and  b^  to  draw  .your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  you  have  certified  them  at  the  overtime  rates.  This  is  wrong  and 
cannot  be  permitted.     Please  have  them  back  with  the  least  possible  delay." 

Q.  Before  passing  along  that  way,  how  near  finished  was  the  bridge  at  the  time 
we  were  there  f-— A.  The  water  was  let  into  the  canal  on  the  Ist  of  May,  so  it  must 
have  been  nearly  finished  when  we  were  there  only  9  or  10  days  before. 

Q.  There  were  no  men  working  at  the  bridge  except  on  the  superstructure  1 — A. 
My  recollection  is  this,  but  I  may  be  wrong  about  my  dates.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  water  had  backed  out  upon  them,  and  the  men  were  not  at  work. 

Q.  The  men  were  not  at  work.  There  was  backing  up  of  water  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence into  the  canal,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  work.  They  were  only  working 
on  the  superstructure,  and  breaking  this  stone  and  fixing  up  the  entrance  at  St.  GabriePs 
above? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  at  a  conversation  I  hckl  with  Parent  with  reference  to 
his  conduct  of  the  work  there  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  It  was  early  when  you  were 
walking  around  the  work  with  him.  You  were  walking  with  him  part  of  the  time. 
There  was  an  answer  from  Parent  in  which  he  returned  the  pay-rolls  as  correct.  Then  I 
reported  to  the  minister  on  the  25th  of  April : 

'*  Dbab  Mr.  Haggart, — As  I  mentioned  to  you,  I  was  not  a  little  startled  upon 
reoeiving  from  Mr.  Parent  the  pay-rolls  and  accounts  for  the  month  of  March  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Wellington-street  bridges,  which  summed  up  to  an  enormous  figure.  I  at 
once  despatched  Mn  B.  C.  Douglaa  off  to  Montreal  to  loo^  into  the  matter  and  ferret 
oat  all  the  informatkm  he  could,  and  report  to  me  the  positi<m  of  matters,  the  infomoa- 
tion  he  gives  me  is  as  follows : 

December,  Januaiy  and  February  pay-rolls,  etc^in  round  figures. .     $  79,000 

March 132,000 

April 1 10,000 

Contracts  for  superstructure * 61,000 

$382,000 
Less  materials,  etc.,  to  be  credited  to  this  work  and  to  be  debited  to 

other  appropriation,  say $22,000 

#360,000 
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and  this  he  considers  is  the  minimum  figure  that  the  work  is  likely  to  cost.  When  the 
estimate  made  by  Mr.  trudeau,  the  then  chief  engineeir,  and  Mr.  Parent  the  superin- 
tending engineer,  earW  in  1892,  is  considered,  namely  $150,000  for  16  feet  naviga- 
tion, and  $40,000  additional  if  a  depth  of  20  feet  of  water  was  ^ven,  making  in  all 
$190^000,  the  excess  of  expenditure  requires  some  explanation.  Mr.  Parent  explains 
that  the  excess  of  expenditure  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  ice  which  had  to  be  cut  up 
and  carted  away  ;  to  the  frozen  condition  of  the  excavation,  to  the  breaking  away  of 
the  coffer-dam  on  two  occasions,  to  the  solid  frozen  condition  of  the  crib  and  other  ob- 
structions which  had  to  be  removed,  and  as  I  understand  him  to  say,  to  political  inter- 
ference. Superintendent  Kennedy  attributes  it  to  all  the  causes  named  by  Mr.  Parent, 
excepting  the  latter,  of  which  he  makes  no'  mention.  I,  however,  am  of  the  opinion  that 
whilst  these  causes  may  have  contributed  to  an  increased  cost,  that  we  must  look  for. 
other  reasons  to  account  for  the  enormous  expenditure  over  and  above  the  estimate. 
Mr.  Douglas  is  now  in  Montreal  looking  into  the  matter  and  endeavouring  to  keep  ex- 
penses down  to  reasonable  proportions.  In  the  meantime,  liabilities  have  been  incurred 
for  wages,  materials,  etc.,  to  meet  which  a  Governor  General's  warrant  is  required  for 
$200,000. 

I  may  state  that  this  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  estimate  was  not  foreseen  by 
me,  and  even  now  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  explain  it  to  my  satisfaction,  but  I  will 
have  the  matter  carefully  looked  into  and  endeavour  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it.  So  far 
as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  everything  done  in  connection  with  the 
Lachine  canal  is  on  an  extravagant  basis,  if  nothing  more.'' 

Then  on  the  same  date  is  a  letter  from  Douglas  to  me — Douglas  to  Schreiber. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 
Q.  What  is  the  date  U-A.  That  is  the  25th  April. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  may  state  I  am  endeavouring 
to  effect  the  object  you  desire  ;  the  whole  system  of  carrying  on  the  work  has  been  such 
that  one  would  have  to  constitute  himself  into  a  "  walking  boss  "  of  a  dozen  gangs  to 
obtain  anywhere  near  the  amount  of  work  that  a  contractor  would.  The  cribwork 
above  traffic  bridge  should  be  finished  to-morrow  evening  or  next  day.  The  G.  T.  R. 
cribwork  is  well  under  cover.  I  suppose  it  should  be  *  well  under  way.'  No  stone  is 
being  placed  in  cribs  except  that  in  canal  or  contiguous  thereto.  Stonecutters  are  at 
work  at  stone  necessary  to  complete  approaches  to  Wellington-street  bridge  also  at  stone 
for  lock  no.  1.  Mr.  Parent  informs  me  he  ordered  the  stone-cutting  for  lock  no.  1  to 
be  stopped  several  days  ago.  I  told  him  he  liad  better  see  and  have  it  stopped  imme- 
diately as  his  previous  orders  had  not  been  attended  to.  When  you  were  here,  the 
water  was  in  canal.  Since  it  has  gone  out  I  find  there  is  considerable  necessary  work 
to  be  done  in  bottom  of  canal,  and  a  great  amount  of  refuse,  timber,  blocks,  cofferdams, 
etc.,  which  if  not  taken  out  would,  when  water  is  let  in  canal,  interfere  with  working  of 
of  valves  and  sluices.  This  work  does  not  amount  to  much  in  aggregate,  but  is  expensive 
on  account  of  being  distributed.  As  to  macadam,  Mr.  Parent  or  immediate  staff  know 
nothing  about  it.  You  heard  Mr.  Kennedy's  answer.  I  may  be  ab)e  later  to  discover 
the  true  inwardness.  St.  Louis  informs  me  he  paid  on  Saturday  last  $19,800  and  to-day 
will  pay  $14,945  ;  those  are  pay-lists  from  date  of  those  already  in  department  down  to 
Friday  last  when  you  inspected  works." 

On  the  25th  of  April  is  one  from  Parent  to  Schreiber  as  follows  : — "  Dear  Sir, — I 
have  yours  of  the  24th  instant  returning  for  correction  the  pay-rolls  of  the  night  force 
employed  on  the  Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bruiges  during  the  month 
of  March  and  beg  to  make  the  following  remarks. 

I  have  certified  the  night  gangs  at  overtime  rates  as  entered. 

'*  1st  Because  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  prices  in  the  accepted  tender. 

"  2nd.  The  contractor  for  supplying  the  skilled  labour  states  that  in  giving  quota- 
tions for  overtime,  it  really  meant  I  was  intended  to  cover  the  night  work,  and  I  also 
understood  it  when  I  certified  the  lists  for  the  night  gang,  and  my  interpretation  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  work  at  night  always  commanded  a  higher  rate  than  during 
the  day. 
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"  Under  the  circumstances  I  have  not  made  any  changes  in  the  within  lists  until 
you  have  adjudged  on  the. foregoing  remarks.  "      .. 

This  is  the  one  I  referred  to.  Then  ther^  is  one  on  the  26th,  from  Parent  to 
Balderson,  merely  returning  acquitted  accounts.  Therci  is  one  from  me  to  Parent  on 
the  26th,  in  which  I  say:— 

"  DEi^R  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  25th  inst.  with  reference  to  the  night  gang  em- 
ployed on  the  Wellington  street  and  Grai^d  Trunk  Railway  bridges.  I  return  you  the 
pay-rolls  again  for  correction.  The  night  gangs  are  not  overtime,  and  must  be  entered 
as  regular  time.  Until  that  is  done  they  cannot  be  paid  and  you  are  causing  delay.'' 

Then  the  next  is  Schreiber  to  Douglas,  on  the  27th  of  April:-r- 

"  Dear  Sir, — Be  Wellington  Street  and  Grand  Trunk  Railioay  bridge.  Many  thanks 
for  your  report  of  the  25th  instaint.  You  must  see  for  yourself  that  the  work  of  cut- 
ting stone  for  lock  no.  1  is  immediately  stopped  ;  it  is  being  carried  on  in  defiance  of 
my  orders  to  Mr.  Parent,  given  at  the  time  these  bridges  were  commenced.  Keep  your 
eyes  open  and  see  everything  for  yourself,  and  have  the  force  cut  down  to  what  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Of  course,  the  refuse  must  be  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  could  not  be  done  much  cheaper  by  a  dredge  than 
by  hand.     You  might  consider  this.     I  expect  to  be  in  Montreal  to-morrow  (Friday).  " 

Then  this  one  has  been  misplaced.  It  is  dated  the  26th  of  April  from  Schreiber  to 
Parent : — "  T  have  yours  of  the  25th  instant  with  reference  to  the  night  gangs  employed 
on  the  Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges.  I  return  you  the  pay-rolls  again 
for  correction,  the  night  gangs  are  not  overtime,  and  must  be  entered  on  regular  time, 
etc."     That  is  a  duplicate  of  what  I  read  a  moment  ago. 

Parent  writes  to  me  on  the  27th: — "  I  have  yours  of  the  26th  instant  again  return- 
ing for  correction  pay-rolls  in  connection  with  the  night  gangs  employed  on  the  Wel- 
lington and  Qi*and  Trunk  Railway  bridges  for  March.  I  have  hiad,  as  indicated  by 
pencilled  figures,  the  necessary  corrections  madel,  and  now  return  both  pay-rolls  in 
duplicate. 

Then  comes  a  letter  from  Schreiber  to  Balderson  sending  accounts  approved  for 
payment  in  connection  with  the  Wellington  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges. 

Then  comes  a  letter  from  Mr.  O'Neil  to  Parent.  Mr.  0*Neil  is  the  collector  in 
Montreal.  There  seems  to  be  a  letter  from  Parent  to  O'Neil.  However,  here  is  a  letter 
from  O'Neil  to  Parent  dated  27th  April,  1893:— 

"Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  no,  13426,  dated 
the  25th  instant,  informing  me  that  Mr.  Yilleneuve,  one  of  the  clerks  of  this  office,,  has 
been  employed  during  said  winter  months  past  as  book  and  time-keeper  at  the  Wellington 
bridge  works,  and  that  if  his  services  in  this  office  were  dispensed  with  for  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  navigation,  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 
government.  In  reply,  I  beg  to  say  that  if  the  department  instructs  me  to  relieve  Mr. 
Yilleneuve  from  his  duties  in  this  office  until' the  said  Works  be  completed,  I  will  act 
accordingly  and  will  see  that  the  canal  revenue  will  not  suffer  by  his  absence."  This 
was  from  O'Neil  to  Perrault.  Then  Parent  sends  that  to  me  with  this  letter  :  "  I  beg 
to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  inclosed  letter  which  speaks  for  itself.  I  did  not 
mail  it  to  you  at  Ottawa  yesterday  because  I  expected  you  would  be  down  here  by  the 
noon  train."  By  that  letter  I  inferred  he  wanted  Yilleneuve  to  complete  some  pay-rolls 
in  his  place.     It  wasn't  so. 

By  Mr,  Uaggart :  ' 

Q.  What  are  the  facts  1 — A.  The  facts  are  these  :  I  supposed  by  that  letter  Yille- 
neuve had  been  employed  by  Parent  in  his  office  preparing  pay-rolls,  and  he  had  been 
called  off  by  O'Neil  to  perform  his  duties  in  the  collector's  office,  and  he  wished  to  have 
him  back  for  a  few  weeks.  It  now  turns  out  it  was  not  to  go  into  his  office  at  all. 
It  was  to  go  into  St.  Louis'  employ.     He  had  been  in  St.  Louis'  employ  all  winter. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  receiving  pay  from  the  government  1 — A.  Yes,  receiving  pay 
from  the  government. 
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By  Mr,  D<wie$ : 

Q.  Here  is  a  man,  Yilleneuve,  you  say  is  a  government  employee  and  at  the  instiga 
tion  of  some  person  he  was  at  the  same  tim«  in  the  pay  of  St.  Louis  ? — A.  It  appears  so* 

Q.  Who  is  responsible  for  that  highly  irregular  state  of  matters  ? — A.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  say.  It  appears  that  these  clerks  are  paid  in  the  collector's  office  during  the 
winter  but  a  number  of  them  do  not  work  at  all.  They  are  paid  so  much  a  year  and 
they  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  working  at  all ;  and  be  engaged,  as  I  understand  it 
now,  with  St.  Louis  to  keep  books  or  do  something  for  him. 

Q.  They  have  nothing  to  do  during  the  winter  months  ? — A.  No,  not  in  the  winter 
months. 

Q.  Don't  even  go  through  the  form  of  attending  the  office  t — A.  Not  even  through 
the  form,  some  of  them. 

Q.  What  department  are  they  under  ? — A.  The  department  of  railways  and  canals. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  they  work  ? — A.  About  seven  months  in  the 
year.     About  seven  I  should  say,  perhaps  eight. 

Q.  For  the  yearly  pay  1 — A.  They  get  a  yearly  pay. 

By  Mr.  McMvUen : 

Q.  Paid  monthly  or  quarterly  ? — A.  Paid  monthly.  On  the  first  of  May  the  water 
was  let  into  the  canal 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  What  would  be  Villeneuve's  duties  in  connection  with  the  canal  ? — A.  He  is  a 
clerk  in  the  collector's  office. 

Q.  Would  O'Neil  be  a  party  to  this  irregularity  1  Is  not  O'Neil  responsible  ? — A. 
He  is  responsible  for  his  clerks,  but  it  appears  it  has  been  a  recognized  thing  for  years 
in  the  winter  season  when  there  in  nothing  to  do  that  they  do  not  work,  and  he  evident- 
ly supposed  at  this  time,  as  I  did  from  reading  that  letter,  that  Parent  wanted  him  in 
his  office  to  complete  some  pay-rolls.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it.  I  think  any 
one  would  so  understand  it  from  that  letter. 

By  Mr,  McMtUlen : 

Q.  Does  not  some  one  certify  to  the  service  before  they  receive  their  month's  pay  t 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  certifies  1 — A.  Mr  O'Neil,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  understanding  that  when 
they  are  employed  there  in  the  winter  season  when  there  services  were  not  required 
their  pay  would  go  on  and  they  would  do  nothing. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Parent  responsible  for  this  in  any  way  1 — A.  He  was,  I  think,  res^ 
ponsible  for  asking  Mr.  O'Neil  to  allow  him  off  for  this  time. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  Yilleneuve's  duty  to  be  at  work  in  Uie  department  on  the  25th  oi 
April?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  ought  to  have  been  at  work  ? — A.  Undoubtedly,  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Is  not  his  superior  officer  then  responsible  for  his  not  being  at  work  i — A.  No,  he 
is  not  in  this  case.  I  will  tell  you  why.  When  he  was  asked  by  Parent,  the  resident 
engineer,  whether  he  could  be  spared,  that  it  would  be  in  the  government's  interest  if 
he  could  be  spared.  He  then  was  referred  to  Ottawa  and  seeing  that  it  was  government 
work  he  was  doing — I  had  no  idea  then  he  was  with  Mr.  St.  Louis— ^the  consent  was 
given  for  these  two  weeks  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Did  O'Neil  know  what  he  was  doing  t — A.  I  suppose  not  I  don't  think  it  ia 
at  all  likdy  t^at  he  was  aware  of  it. 

By  Mr,  Hagyart : 

Q.  Parent  knew  he  was  borrowing  the  man  to  lend  him  to  St  Louis  i — A.  Oh  yes. 
that  is  the  whole  story,  no  doubt. 
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By  Mr.  MeMvUen : 


Q.  What  is  Parent  doing  now  t — A.  He  is  doing  nothing.  Then  there  is  a  letter 
from  Hood  dr  Co.  to  Parent : 

"Dbab  Sir, — ^The  account  for  excavation,  with  memo,  of  men's  time  attached 
hereto,  is  for  the  excavation  necessary  to  enable  us  to  do  the  close  piling,  and  though 
confident  that  the  department  would  agree  with  us  that  we  were  justified  in  proceeding 
rather  than  delay  work  of  such  urgency  waiting  for  an  order.  Our  letter  of  March  26th 
on  this  subject  explains  our  position." 

The  account  annexed  amounts  to  $189.42.  Well  then,  here  is  a  letter  from  me  to 
Kennedy  on  the  1st  of  May  : 

**  My  Dbab  Sir, — As  you  are  well  aware ,  the  work  of  tearing  down  and  rebuilding 
t^e  two  bridges  over  the  lachine  canal  at  Wellington  street,  Montreal,  which  has  been 
carried  on  under  your  immediate  supervision  as  superintendent  of  the  works,  directed 
by  Mr.  Parent,  has  cost  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  much  greater  than  it  should  have 
done,  it  is  considered,  and  largely  in  excess  of  the  estimate  of  coet  submitted  to  the 
department,  and  I  now  call  upon  you  for  a  report  giving  your  reasons  for  the  cause  of 
this  very  large  and  what  is  considered  very  excessive  expenditure,  making  your  explana- 
tions clear  and  full.  You  will  be  good  enough  to  hand  me  your  report  to-day  in  order 
that  I  may  submit  it  to  the  hon.  the  minister  of  railways  and  canals  on  my  return  to 
Ottawa." 

I  was  then  in  Montreal. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  What  date  is  that  ? — A.  That  is  the  1st  of  May.  Then  there  is  a  similar  letter 
to  Mr.  Parent,  almost  word  for  word  the  same  : 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  request  you  to  report  to  me  to-day  the  causes  to  which 
you  attribute  the  cost  of  the  work  of  tearing  down  and  rebuilding  of  the  Wellington 
street  and  Grand  Trunk  bridges  over  the  Lachine  canal  at  Montreal  having  coet  so 
large  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  estimate  you  submitted  to  the  hon.  the  minister  of  rail- 
ways and  canab  early  last  year  when  parliament  was  asked  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  the  work.  The  government  are,  as  you  can  readily  understand,  very  much  exer- 
cised over  the  matter  and  very  properly  call  upon  me  for  an  explanation ;  it  is  therefore 
desirable  that  your  statement  should  be  full  and  clear,  and  that  I  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  it  before  leaving  Montreal  this  afternoon,  in  order  that  the  government  may  be 
in  possession  of  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 

Then  there  is  one  on  the  third  of  May,  Schreiber  to  Balderson.  That  is  about  the 
superstructure. 

This  is  from  Douglas,  merely  saying  he  expects  bridges  to-morrow.  This  is  the 
third  ci  May  : 

"  Expect  bridges  to  irwing  to-morrow,  working  drawings  of  bridges  handed  to  m^ 
will  forward  or  take  if  as  directed." 

There  is  something  left  out.  Then  he  reports,  on  the  next  day,  that  the  bridges 
were  swung  open. 

Then  Schreiber  to  Parent,  on  the  third  of  May. 

"Mt  dbar  Sir, — I  return  you  Mr.  W.  MoNally  &  Go. 's  account  for  March  last 
which  I  am  unable  to  approve.  First :  the  wheelbarrows  are  charged  at  $36.00  per 
dozen,  whereas  the  rety  best  Navy's  wheelbarrows  can  be  purchased  at  $18.00  per 
doteo.  Second :  The  Portland  cement  is  charged  at  $2.70  whereas  I  have  Messrs.  Mc- 
Nally  A  0b.'8  quotadons  for  English  brands  of  Portland  cements  of  January  at  $2.10  to 
to  $2.20  per  barrel,  and  his  March  quotations  at  $2.40  to  $2.45 ;  before  these  accounts 
can  be  iq^prored  they  must  be  brought  down  to  these  prices^  and  even  they  may  be 
ygber  than  if  tenders  had  been  invited  as  directed.'' 
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Then  Schreiber  to  Parent,  on  the  third  of  May : 

"  Mt  D£AR  Sir, — I  am  unable  to  approve  of  the  attached  account  for  Mr.  A. 
Jones  for  meals  for  a  number  of  men,  as  the  charge  is  very  excessive ;  there  is  no  town 
or  city  in  Canada  where  such  a  charge  is  made  for  labouring  men's  meals,  $0.25  being 
the  usual  charge." 

Then,  Schreiber  to  Parent,  the  same  date,  third  of  May  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  29th  ultimo,  covering  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
O'Neil,  collector  of  Montreal  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Villeneuve,one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  collector's  office  as  book  and  time^keeper  at  the  Wellington  bridge 
works.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  employing  Mr.  Villeneuve  for  a  short  time  to  as- 
sist in  preparing  the  Wellington  street  bridge  pay-rolls  and  accounts  say  not  to  exceed 
10  days." 

Then  Schreiber  to  Biftlderson,  on  the  third  of  May.  That  is  about  the  super- 
structure, the  Dominion  Bridge  Company. 

This  is  from  Parent  to  St.  Louis,  on  the  4th  of  May  : 

"  Sir, — I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  on  the  6th  of  May,  your  contract  for 
the  supply  of  labour  for  the  Wellington  street  and  Grand  Trunk  Ridlway  bridges  will 
terminate,  except  the  masons,  stone-cutters  or  other  labour  the  superintendent  may 
require,  for  completing  the  ballast  wall  and  parapet  of  the  Wellington-street  bridge. 
Your  contract  for  the  supply  of  stone  for  walls  of  old  lock  no.  1,  will  also  terminate  on 
the  same  date,  no  more  stone  is  required  to  be  supplied  by  you." 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  What  is  the  date? — A.  That  is  the  4th  of  May.  It  was  in  February,  I  think ; 
yes,  at  the  beginning  of  February  he  was  notified  to  stop  the  work  altogether,  which 
was  failed  to  be  done  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  stated  that  he  had  the.  contract  for  the  supply  of  stone,  and  that  you 
stopped  the  work  at  lock  no.  1  long  before  this  ? — A.  Orders  were  given  to  stop  it,  but 
it  did  not  get  stopped. 

Q.  It  was  ordered  twice  before,  I  think  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  going  on  to  that  date,  the  4th  of   May  ? — A.  So  it  appears. 

By  Mr,  McMidlen :    ■ 
Q.  Who  was  responsible  for  that  1 — A.  Parent. 
By  Mr,  Daviea : 

Q.  Or  Kennedy,  which  1 — A.  Well,  Parent  was  responsible.  I  instructed  Parent, 
and  Parent  should  have  seen  that  it  was  done.  Parent  states,  I  think,  that  he  wrote  to 
Kennedy. 

Q.  Did  Parent  communicate  your  orders  about  stopping  the  work  on  lock  no.  1  to 
Kennedy  1 — A.  On  the  4th  of  May,  this  is  fro^  Parent  to  Kennedy..  He  says :  "  Sir, 
I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  on  the  6th  of  May  " — ^No,  it  was  long  before  that. 
The  clerk  will  £nd  it  in  a  few  minutes. 

Then  the  ijext  letter  is  Parent  to  me  of  the  4th  of  May,  as  follows  :-*- 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter,  dated  the  1st  instant,  calling  for  an  immediate 
report  as  to  what  causes  are  attributable  the  large  cost  of  th^  Wellington  street  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges,  in  excess  of  the  estimate  submitted  to  the  minister 
when  parliament  was  asked  to  make  an  appropriation  for  said  work : 

*^  1  beg  to  state,  I  had  prepared  hf  Mr.  Papineau,  an  estimate  of  the  quantities  of 
materials  and  work  of  different  classes  in  the  permanent  structtures  of  the  bridges 
referred  to,  which  I  inclose  herewith  with  plan  attached,  showing,  tinted  red)  the  pro- 
bable area  of  ice  removed  before  the  water  was  taken  out  of  the  canal.  As  to  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  original  estimate  being  so  largely  exceeded,  I  Atn  not  in  a  position 
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just  now  to  determine,  but  I  am  getting  prepared  a  statement  of  all  the  materials  and 
plant  purchased  and  delivered^  and  an  abstract  of  the  force  employed  in  the  execution 
of  the  works. 

^'  For  that  purpose  I  must  have  a  s1<atement  of  the  cost  of  the  preliminary  works> 
and  an  inventory  made  of  the  {^ant  and  materials  remaiAiug.on  hand  after  completion 
of  the  work. 

^  '*  You  will,  therefore,  readily  understand  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  in 
such  a  short  time  the  information  asked  for  in  your  letter,  and  as  it  is  my  desire  and 
intention  to  make  my  report  and  explanations  as  clear  as  possible,  I  would  request  that 
I  be  allowed  a  few  d&js  more  to  furnish  the  necessary  information."  That  is  all  of  that. 
Then  there  is  on  the  4th  of  May,  which  appears  to  be  an  order  in  council : — 

"  The  treasury  board  had  under  consideration  and  submit  for  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  council  a  memorandum  from  the  hon.  the  minister  of  railways  and 
canals,  reconmiending  that  a  warrant  of  his  excellency  the  governor  general  for 
$200,000  do  issue  to  meet  the  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
bridges  across  the  Lachine  canal  at  Wellington  street,  Montreal,  it  appearing  that  the 
necessity  is  urgent,  and  the  minister  of  finance  having  reported  that  there  is  no  parlia- 
mentary provision  for  the  expenditure  in  question." 

Then  there  is  a  letter,  Schreiber  to  Balderson,  on  the  4th  May.  "  Sir, — Mr.  J.  B. 
Delorimier  has  completed  the  delivery  of  the  stone  required  for  the  new  Wellington 
bridge  pier  and  abutments,  under  his  contract  and  is  entitled  to  the  return  of  his 
deposit  security,  and  I  recommend  that  it  be  returned  to  him." 

This  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Balderson  to  the  deputy  minister  of  justice,  as  follows  : — 
"  Sir, — I  am  directed  to  forward  you  the  inclosed  copy  of  the  accepted  tender  (which  is 
considered  a  contract)  for  labour  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  St.  Louis,  for  the  Wellington 
street  bridge.     A  dispute  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  overtime,  <kc." 

Mr.  Da  VIES. — That  is  about  the  minister  of  justice's  opinion  regarding  a  contract. 
We  don't  want  that. 

Witness. — Then  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cunningham,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Montreal  Street  Railway  Company  to  me,  dated  the  6th  of  May,  which  reads  :  "  Dear 
Sir, — I  have  seen  Mr.  Douglas,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  canal  work  here,  and  have 
discussed  with  him  the  rail  to  be  laid  on  the  bridge."  You  don't  want  that  read.  Then 
there  is  a  letter,  L.  K.  Jones  to  Parent : — "  With  reference  to  your  telephone  message  of 
last  night,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Schreiber  and  he  told  me  I  could  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  estimate  of  the  $175,000  made  in  connection  with  the  Wellingtoih 
street  bridge,  and  I  now  inclose  it."  The  next  is  Parent  to  Kennedy  on  the  8th  of  May  : 
**  The  chief  engineer  is  anxious  that  all  the  pay-lists  and  accounts  should  be  forwarded 
this  day  or  to-morrow  the  latest.  Please  act  accordingly.  He  also  requires  immediate 
action  on  my  letter  to  yoq,  dated  4th  instant,  re  inventory  of  plant,  material,  supplies, 
4fec.,  remaining  on  hand  for  future  use."  The  next  is  a  letter  from  Schreiber  to  Parent 
on  May  10th  :— 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  6th  instant  with  reference  to  the  account  of  Mr. 
A.  Jones,  hotel-keeper  of  Point  St.  Charles,  for  meals  supplied  ta  number  of  men  engaged 
on  the  Wellington  bridge  works  during  March.  I  return  you  Mr.  Jones's  account,  as 
the  department  will  not  pay  it  at  such  figures  as  are  charged.  The  hours  at  which  they 
are  supplied  are  reasonable,  and  the  men  were  fed  in  numbers  at  a  time  ;  it  is  useless. 
for  you  to  press  the  matter  through  in  its  present  shape." 

Then  here  is  a  letter  from  Henshaw  to  the  editor  of  the  Star, 
By  Mr,  Haggari ; 

Q.  What  is  that  about?— A.  It  is  dated  the  10th  of  May,  1893.  "Wellington 
street  bridge  works.  To  the  editor  of  the  Star  ;  Sir, — On  reading  your  report  of  affairs, 
at  the  Lachine  canal  in  Thursday's  Star^  I  felt  tempted  to  say  a  few  woras  in  defence* 
of  those  having  those  works  in  charge."     - 

Mr.  Hagoart.-— Nev/^r.  miiid.  ;    . 

Mr.  McMuLLBN. — Who  is  Henshaw  % 
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Mr.  Haggabt. — I  don't  know. 

WiTMBSS. — The  n^xt  is  a  latter  from  Schreiber  to  the  minister,  dated  tiie  10th  of 
May : — 

<*  Mt  Dbar  Mb.  Hagoabt, — On  the  25th  of  April  ultimo,  I  reported  to  you  on 
the  expenditure  on  the  Wellington  street  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges  over  the 
Lachine  canal  in  Montreal,  showing  that  the  work  estimated  by  Mr.  Parent  at  $190,000 
would  cost  at  least  $860,000.  Since  that  date  the  investigations,  then  in  progress,  have 
been  continued  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Douglas,  and  the  information  he  has  gathered  leadis  him 
to  the  belief  that  the  cost  of  the  work  will  be  in  excess  of  that  amount,  which  is  a  most 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  ccJling  for  the  closest  investigation.  Another  rather 
startling  state  of  affairs  has  come  to  light  in  connection  with  the  Lachine  canal.  Tou 
will,  no  doubt,  remember  that  there  was  an  appropriation  of  $37,500  for  rebuilding  lock 
no.  1,  Lachine  canal.  Tenders  were  received  for  stone  and  labour  as  directed  by  my 
predecessor ;  subsequently  (early  in  March)  you  instructed  me  not  to  rebuild  this  lock, 
and  on  the  14th  of  March  last  I  wired  Mr.  Parent  that  the  lock  was  not  to  be  rebuilt. 
Mr.  Parent  informs  Mr.  Douglas  that  he  at  once  gave  verbal  orders  to  labour  contractor 
St.  Louis  to  stop  cutting  stone,  but  on  the  25th  of  April  Mr.  Douglas  found  men  cutting 
stone,  and  at  once  gave  orders  to  have  it  stopped.  E^rly  in  May,  instant,  I  received 
pay-rolls,  «kc.,  for  this  work,  amounting  to  over  $9,000,  duly  certified  by  Mr.  Parent  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  for  work  up  to  the  25th  of  March.  Now,  it  appears  strange  that  Mr. 
Parent  should  have  certified  for  this  work,  inasmuch  as  he  had  ordered  it  not  to  be 
done.  Further,  Mr.  Douglas  informs  me  that  Mr.  Parent  is  preparing  pay-rolls  for  over 
$12,000  for  the  month  of  April  for  this  same  work  which  he  states  he  stopped  on  receipt 
of  my  telegram  of  the  14th  of  March  last. 

*'  I  wrote  Mr.  Parent  on  the  23rd  of  December,  informing  him  that  he  had  full  charge 
of  the  staff  and  of  the  direction  of  the  works  of  construction,  repairs  and  operations  and 
that  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  economical  conduct  of  the  works  and  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  operation,  and  that  all  orders  would  be  given  through  him,  and  that 
the  staff  of  employees,  including  the  superintendents,  were  under  his  direction  and  must 
look  to  him  for  instructions,  etc.  On  the  10th  of  March  last  I  wrote  with  respect  to 
the  Wellington  street  bridge  that  my  instructions  to  him  were  to  prosecute  the  work 
with  vigour  and  to  ensure  them  being  completed  by  the  1st  of  May,  having  due  regard 
for  economy. 

"  As  I  stated  in  my  report  to  you  above  referred  to  everything  done  in  connection 
with  the  Lachine  canal  is  on  an  extravagant  basis,  if  nothing  more.  I  see  no  reason  to 
change  my  views  and  I  suggest  that  some  person  or  persons  be  appointed  to  thoroughly 
investigate  all  matters  in  connection  with  the  expenditure  during  the  last  year." 

By  Sir  Charles  H,  Tupper  : 
Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that?— A.  That  is  the  10th  of  May. 

By  Mr,  Uctggart : 
Q.     What  action  did  I  take  on  that  letter  of  the  10th  of  May? — A.  My  impression 
is  that  it  was  upon  that  that  you  had  the  commission  appointed. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  that.  Did  not  I  suspend  the  superintending  engineer  and  Ken- 
nedy?— A.  Yes,  you  suspended  them  both. 

By  Sir  Charles  H.  Tupper : 

Q.  Before  that  date  do  you  remember  how  many  times  you  were  on  the  work  % — A. 
I  don't  remember  how  many  I  have  given  you  the  days.  I  can  get  it  if  you  wish  to 
kno  w. 

Q.  Oh,  you  need  not  repeat  them  ? — A.  I  have  given  them  all.  Then  Uiis  is  from 
Schreiber  to  Douglas,  on  the  11th  of  May  : 

"  Have  pay-rolls  accounts  for  April  hurried  up." 

Then  there  is  a  long  report  from  Mr.  Parent,  on  the  1 2th  of  May  : 

**  Lachine  Canal  re  Wellington  and  G^T.R.  ^BIPQS8. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  your  favour  of  the  1st  instant,  calling,  for  a  report  as  to 
which  causes  are  attributable  the  large  cost  of  the  Wellington  street  and  Grand  Tnmk 
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Rdlwaj  bridgM,  in  «icoe8i  of  Mtunate  tubaiitted  to  the  booo«e»ble  the  minister  when 
periiament  wee  eeked  to  nmke  en  afkproprietioii  £oi^  said  worln,  I  heve  the  honour  to  re- 
port to  yon  thet  efter  e  verj  cereful  invoBtigation  of  ihe  mrounstanoee  «nd  offioiftl  diree- 
tioQs  which  Idlowed  the  aodertakinf  of  rebaildiiig  the  two  bridges  over  the  Leohine 
oanal  «t  the  foot  of  W^lingtoa  street,  I  m^y  state  :*-That  in  October,  1892, 1  was  re- 
qaested  fay  the  department  of  railways  and  canals  to  make  estimates  for  the  removal  of 
abutments  and  obstructions  which  narrowed  the  Laehine  canal  opposite  Wellington 
street  and  to  provide  for  the  oonfitraction  of  a  new  bridge  rendered  necessary  by  the  in- 
<»rease  of  traffic  at  this  point.  The  {dans  of  the  proposed  works  were  studied  and  matured 
in  the  department  at  Ottawa.  My  instructions  were  limited  to  the  construction  of  a 
new  pivot  pier  for  the  highway  bridge,  which  was  to  be  enlarged  from  16  to  46  feet,  and 
to  the  removal  of  so-called  abutment  piers  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  canal  (^annel  par- 
allel to  the  line  of  the  two  centre  piers,  and  of  course  to  some  cribwork  extensions  to 
support  the  lengthened  swing  bridges  ;  also  the  building  of  the  two  bridge  iron  super- 
structures. In  fact,  my  report  of  the  18th  October,  1892,  reads  as  follows  :  '  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  width  of  the  bridge  had  to  be  increased  from  18  to  48  feet,  which  involves 
the  buUding  of  a  new  centre  pier  50  feet  wide  and  the  removal  of  tlie  two  abutment  piers 
upon  which  rest  the  ends  of  the  present  Wellington  bridge  and  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridge.  These  two  bridges,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  abutment  piers,  will  have  to 
be  much  increased  in  length.'  And  to  further  define  the  nature  of  the  works  recom- 
mended by  me,  I  say  in  conclusion  in  the  same  report  :  '  If  the  water  could  be  let  out 
of  the  canal,  say  from  15th  December  next,  to  the  1st  February,  1893,  the  building  of 
the  centre  pier  and  cribwork  would  be  much  facilitated,  as  also  the  driving  of  pile''.' 
The  chief  engineer  and  deputy  minister,  at  that  time  Mr.  Trudeau,  was  positive  about 
the  limitation  of  the  understructure  works  to  be  done,  and  he  concurred  in  the  report 
that  he  had  requested  from  me  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  honourable  the  minister 
of  railways  and  canals  on  the  19th  October,  1892.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
abutments  to  be  removed  were  not  the  landing  abutments,  but  a  kind  of  intermediate 
piers  biiilt  about  30  feet  from  the  bank  of  the  canal.  Dimensions  of  the  two  piers  re- 
moved, each  250  feet  by  15  feet,  by  21  feet  15.  There  was  besides  these  the  regular 
landing  waUs,  that  I  intended  to  keep  for  the  two  ends  of  both  bridges.  This  explains 
why,  in  my  estimates,  there  is  only  $8,025  for  stone,  that  is  to  say,  what  was  considered 
sufficient  for  the  only  pivot  pier  to  be  built,  and  which  would  have  required 
780  cubio  yards  of  masonry  stone.  There  never  was,  at  the  time,  any  other  plans,  cal- 
culations nor  tracings,  and  you  may  remember  that  in  your  letter  of  the  18t^  January 
last  to  myself,  you  stated  to  me  that  about  the  masonry  of  the  pivot  pier  '  and  landing 
abutments  of  the  Wellin^n  street  bridge,  and  also  the  landing  abutments  of  the  rail- 
way bridge  over  the  Laehine  canal  near  Wellington  street,  there  were  no  copies  in  the 
department  of  tracings.'  They  could  not  be  found  because  there  were  certainly  none, 
so  far  as  they  had  been  required  from  me.  I  must  add  that  your  inquiry  had  been 
prompted  after  the  manifestation  of  strong  public  sentiment,  aslung  for  22  feet  naviga- 
tion canal,  and  the  government,  with  a  wish  to  meet  these  views,  had  written  to  me, 
through  you,  on  the  7th  January,  1893  :  *  Will  y<m  please  prepare  for  me  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  enlarging  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  under  your-  charge,  together  with 
river  stretches,  for  a  canal  of  a  width  at  bottom  of  300  feet,  for  vessels  drawing  22  feet 
of  water.'  It  is  upon  these  instructions  that  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  17th  January  :  '  If 
it  is  at  all  probable  that  this  project  should  be  carried  out,  the  masonry  now  in 
course  of  construction  at  Wellington  bridge  should  be  built  in  view  of  this  contin- 
^ncT.'  And  the  return  mail  brought  from  you  the  following  instructions  :  *  I  presume 
you  now  fully  understand  that  not  only  have  you  the  masonry  of  the  pivot  pier  and 
landing  abutments  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge  to  build,  but  also  the  landing  abut- 
ments of  the  railway  bridge  on  the  Laehine  canal,  near  Wellington  street^.'  In  a  second 
letter,  bearing  the  same  date,  you  said  to  me :  'I  have  yours  of  the  17th  instant,  in 
which  you  say  that  it  is  proposed  io  deepen  the  St.  T^wrenoe  cimals  to  accommodate  vessels 
drawing  22  feet  of  water.  In  reply  I  desire  to  say  that  I  wrote  you  on  this  subject  this 
morning.  I  may  ibention  that  you  should  place  the  foundation  of  piers  and  abutments 
of  the  two  bridges  for  22  feet  navigation.  '    'IHie  above  synopsis  being  the  true  state  <^ 
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the  case,  I  may  now  report  to  you  why  the  ftqtual  expenses  on  the  Wellington  bridges 
exceeded  the  estimate?  sq  much.  What  J  might  call  your  forced  acceptation  of  the 
economical,  commercial  and  political  evolution  of  this  country  brought  important  changes 
in  our  programme.  These  brought  together,  with  unavoidable  delays  for  public  interest, 
can  be  summarized  in  the  statement  that  the  minister  and  the  engineers  could  not  fore- 
see : — Ist.  That  the  works  would  be  forcibly  delayed,  till  a  thick  bed  of  ice,  ^  of  a 
mile  long,  would  have  to  be  sawed  up  and  removed,  a  mile  further.  2nd.  Tliat  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  pier  was  to  be  condemned  by  the  contractors  for  the  superstruc- 
ture. 3rd.  That  the  four  new  abutments  would  prove  a  necessity,  in  view  of  the  deep- 
ening of  the  canal  4th.  That  there  would  be  six  feet  of  extra  excavation  through 
frozen  earth  for  the  whole  masonry  work.  5th.  Ths^t  the  Grand  Trunk  authorities  after 
having  applied  for  the  reconstruction  of  their  own  bridge,  would  delay  their  answer  and 
then  inform  you  of  a  final  refusal,  when  the  season  had  so  advanced  that  night  and 
Sunday  work  was  absolutely  and  peremptorily  forced  on  us.  6th.  That  the  extra 
excavation  would  cause  leakings  and  the  inundation  of  the  works  to  be  opposed  by 
costly  cofferdams  and  constant  pumping.  7th.  That  the  requirements  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  and  of  the  public  would  necessitate  the  construction  of  two  temporary 
bridges.  Circumstances  forcibly  baffled  the  primitive  intention  of  the  department  to 
begin  work  in  December,  the  mills  and  manufactories  along  the  canal  not  being  then  ready 
to  be  closed,  as  you  may  find  it  from  the  representation  of  the  board  of  trade.  A  very 
thick  bed  of  ice  was  the  consequence  of  this  unavoidable  delay,  and  we  found  ourselves 
in  this  costly  dilemma :  eitlier  to  take  the  water  of  the  canal  away  and  enforce  the  difii- 
cult  process  of  breaking  the  ice  on  a  dry  bottom,  or  to  find  after  two  or  three  days  of 
work  a  layer  of  new  ice  formed  under  the  extraordinary  cold  temperature  of  last  winter. 

"  (N.  B.  Second  crop  of  ice  6  inches  thick  as  expensive  as  the  first,  since  it  had  to  be 
shovelled  and  chopped  out.) 

"  The  cutting,  hauling,  and  carting  away  a  mile  further  (the  nearest  available  place) 
of  25,000  or  30,000  tons  of  ice,  cannot  be  estimated  by  me  at  less  than  $1.50  a  ton,  or 
a  total  of  $42,000.  In  the  annexed  report  of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  construction, 
Mr.  Papineau,  the  area  of  ice  removed  is  set  at  127,675  square  feet,  which  being  four 
feet  thick,  would  make  18,915  cubic  yards ;  but  as  there  were  no  actual  measurements, 
Mr.  Papineau  not  being  then  in  charge,  this  is  a  mere  theoretical  reckoning,  it  does  not 
include  the  removal  of  the  subsequent  ice  formation,  almost  as  costly  to  remove  as  the 
first  crop,  nor  the  extra  thickness  of  the  ice  near  the  wall  of  the  canal,  where  it  was 
much  thicker  than  in  the  centre.  That  section  of  the  ice  had  to  be  chopped  at  a  great 
expense.  Another  item  of  unforeseen  expenses  was  some  masonry  on  the  pivot  pier  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge,  which  was  condemned  by  the  Dominion  Bridge 
Ck>mpany.  We  had  to  remove  the  coping  and  a  second  course  of  masonry 
equal,  to  48  cubic  yards  of  cemented  masonry,  very  hard  to  be  extracted, 
as  the  bolts  holding  the  turntable,  segments  and  other  castings  had  to  be  cut 
out,  and  to  build  in  its  place  52^  cubic  yards  of  new  masonry.  Besides  that,  the 
pivot  pier  of  the  Wellinging  bridge  required  1,008  cubic  feet  of  timber,  5,292  feet  b.  m. 
of  3  inch  plank  ;  and  the  new  cribwork,  900  cubic  yards  of  stone  filling.  Another  item 
which  was  never  contemplated  in  the  original  plan,  was  the  prospected  deepening  of  the 
canal  at  24  feet,  which  necessitated  6  feet  of  earth  excavation  for  the  whole  masonry. 
That  excavation  represents  9,720  cubic  yards  as  hard  and  costly  as  hard  pan,  as  the 
earth  was  absolutely  as  if  it  were  frozen.  But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  cost  for  that 
item.  The  distance  between  the  level  of  the  road  and  the  bottom  of  the  excavation 
was  about  32  feet,  and  the  earth  had  to  be  thrown  up  by  a  succession  of  grades  or 
scaffolds,  requiring  as  many  as  seven  men  for  the  same  shovelful  of  earth.  Then,  as 
there  was  no  space  near  the  works  to  deposit  it,  we  were,  forced  to  cart  it  nearly  a  mile 
further,  and  after  the  construction  of  the  wall  to  re-transfer  it  back  for  filling.  Then 
the  first  pier  having  been  calculated  for  a  depth  of  18  feet,  we  had  to  add  6  feet,  of 
masonry  to  make  the  piers  24  feet,  so  that  whatever  might  have  been  .the  first  figures 
on  masonry,  we  must  add  nearly  fifty  per  cent  to  it,  with  thi^  distinction,  that  the 
deeper  it  is  to  set  the  stpne,  the  more  expensive  it  )s.  All  ,the  forpier.  proportions 
had  to  be  changed,   the  base  enlarged,  and,  as  you  know  in  the  case  ot  ijk,]i>ut9ient8,  if 
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a  22  feet  abutment  pier  in  the  original  case  requires  a  top  of  80  feet,  a  27  feet  one 
requires  a  top  of  100  feet.  This  and  the  construction  of  the  4  abutments  take  us  far 
from  our  original  780  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  as  the  actual  measurement  for  unforeseen 
construction  gives  now  4,370  cubic  yards  of  stone  filling.  Now,  these  abutments  had 
to  be  checked  in  to  meet  and  correspond  with  the  masonry  of  the  old  walls,  which 
entails  further  expense  and  loss  of  time,  and  it  is  not  all.  The  government  solicitude 
for  the  manufacturing  interests  would  not  allow  for  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  days  in 
order  not  to  deprive  the  mill  owners  of  their  power,  according  to  promise,  and  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  in  what  irremediable  situation  I  found  myself  when  the  obligation  of 
completing  the  work  by  the  first  of  May  was  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  quad- 
ruplicating the  original  undertaking.  All  this  had  to  be  done  between  the  8th  of 
Mai:ch  and  the  1st  of  May  ;  that  is  to  say  53  days,  when  I  promised  45  days,  and 
Mr.  Trudeau  two  months,  for  one-fourth  of  this  work,  and  out  of  these  53  days  three 
days  were  lost  on  account  of  manufacturing  interests.  The  water  was  let  out  of  the 
lower  reach  of  canal  on  the  8th  March ;  that  is  to  say,  from  St.  Gabriel  locks  to  lower 
entrance  of  canal,  and  the  water  from  the  St.  Gabriel  locks  was  held  in  the  canal,  in 
order  to  allow  the  mill  owners  their  power  and  opportunity  to  complete  their  orders  in 
hand,  so  that  for  a  few  days  after  the  10th  we  were  obUged  to  overcome  the  trouble 
and  delay  of  allowing  the  water  from  the  upper  reaches  to  pass  where  our  work  was  in 
course  of  construction.  Now,  on  the  13th  of  April  the  sudden  rise  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
water  found  its  level  through  our  canal,  inundated  the  works,  overturned  our  scaffolding, 
destroyed  fifty  per  cent  of  our  stationary  work  and  stopped  our  action  for  three  days,  so 
that  in  reality  we  had  only  47  days  of  actual  operations.  The  old  timber  structure  filled 
with  stone  and  clay,  extending  between  the  rest  piers  of  the  old  Wellington  and  Grand 
Trunk  railway  bridges  on  both  sides  of  the  canal,  which  had  to  be  taken  down 
was  frozen  so  hard  as  to  be  almost  equal  to  concrete,  owing  to  the  water  going  out  of 
the  canal  in  the  early  part  of  March,  and  the  extreme  cold  weather  which  caused  them 
to  be  frozen  hard,  hence  the  delay  and  expense  for  their  removal.  There  was  only  one 
thing  left  for  me,  as  in  all  emergencies,  to  make  up  the  want  of  time  by  a  surplus  of 
labour,  and  it  could  not  be  indifferent  or  undiscerned  labour,  because  in  such  pushing 
cases,  strikes  are  generally  in  the  order  of  things,  and  I  had  to  use  much  vigilance  and 
foresight  in  that  respect.  I  was  bound  to  have  only  labourers  skilled  in  their  part, 
well  known  by  contractors  and  reliable  under  all  circumstances.  The  whole  nature  of 
the  work  had  entirely  gone  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  and  experience,  and  I  had  to 
call  to  ray  help  practical  contractors,  having  a  staff  of  trained  foremen  and  men.  In 
fact  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  or  for  any  engineer  in  the  world  to  create  on 
a  sudden  a  labouring  force  of  my  own,  obliged  to  work  as  hard  and  as  fast  during  night 
as  in  day  time.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  labourers  was  considerable,  but  they 
were  led  with  such  judgment,  care  and  energy  that  the  least  possible  time  was  lost,  and 
under  the  circumstances  the  loss  of  time  can  easily  be  accounted  for.  Of  course  the 
work  would  have  never  been  finished  on  time  without  the  Sunday  and  night  attendance, 
and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  such  a  class  of  labour  cannot  be  secured  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  ordinary  work.  I  know,  as  a  fact,  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  would  not  have 
provided  me  otherwise  with  a  force  that  ho  was  obliged  to  furnish  on  such  a  scale  out 
of  the  working  hours.  I  am  sure  that  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  department  or 
to  this  office  on  the  fact  that  the  water  was  let  out  of  the  canal  only  on  the  10th  of 
of  March,  but  at  that  time,  as  stated  before,  it  was  merely  a  question  of  accommodation  to  the 
mill  owners.  The  fact  is,  that,  although  I  give  thefirstcontract  for  stone  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  our  works  were  delayed  towards  the  end  of  March,  by  the  inability  of  the  con- 
tractor (Delorimier)  to  cope  with  the  rapidity  of  our  stone-layers.  As  to  the  railway 
bridge,  it  was  known  in  April  only  that  some  more  stone  was  required  for  it,  and  we 
may  consider  that  we  were  lucky  to  obtain  it  in  so  short  a  time.  Another  cause  of 
deception  in  the  cost  was  the  construction  of  the  temporary  bridge.  I  had  no  provision 
for  such  an  expense,  in  my  calculations,  as  the  then  chief  engineer  had  not  instructed 
me  about  it.  I  had  to  assume  from  his  conversations  that  he  was  to  arrange  with  all 
the  interested  parties  for  stopping  the  manufacturers  and  traffic ;  that  part  of  the  plan 
was  not  within  my  jurisdiction^     For  all  these  reasons  I  may  safely  conclude  that  thd 
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force  of  circnmstances  created  to  the  department  such  an  unavoidable  change  of  pro- 
gramme that  the  work  had  to  be  abandoned  in  its  entirety,  or  to  be  performed  at  a 
much  increased  cost.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  figures  surpassed  all  expectations,  but 
what  I  can  affirm  is,  that,  on  my  part,  all  efibrts  have  been  made  to  practise  economy 
under  the  circumstances.  As  in  all  other  enterprises  and  according  to  an  immutable 
law,  speed  can  be  obtained  only  at  the  expense  of  cheapness,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
representing  to  you  that  I  know  of  no  work  of  the  same  importance  and  proportion 
which  was  ever  finished  in  forty-seven  days  at  a  lower  cost.  All  this  immense  work 
could  not  be  done  without  the  proper  plant,  and  you  will  see  by  the  inventory  that  we 
have  now  in  hand  against  expenses,  plant  and  material  valued  at  $78,928.16,  which  is 
available  for  future  works  on  any  canal." 

Then  there  is  a  letter  from  Schreiber  to  Parent,  on  the  13th  of  May  : 

"  My  Dbar  Sib, — I  am  by  direction  to  suspend  you  from  office  and  you  are  hereby 
suspended,  pending  an  investigation  into  the  whole  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
Lachine  canal,  and  I  have  to  request  that  you  deliver  over  to  Mr.  Marceau  your  office 
and  all  papers,  documents,  <&c.,  in  connection  with  the  canals  under  your  charge." 

Then,  Schreiber  to  Kennedy,  13th  of  May  : 

"My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  to  suspend  you  from  office  and  you  are  hereby 
suspended,  pending  the  investigation  into  the  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
Lachine  canal,  and  I  have  to  request  that  you  hand  over  to  Mr.  Conway  your  office  and 
all  papers,  documents  and  other  property  of  the  government  in  your  charge." 

Then,  this  is  from  me  to  Mr.  Conway,  13th  May  : 

"  My  Dear  Sib, — Mr.  Kennedy  having  been  relieved  from  duty  as  superintendent 
of  the  Lachine  canal,  pending  an  investigation  shortly  to  be  held,  you  are  appointed 
acting  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  canal  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Marceau, 
superintending  engineer,  and  all  the  men  upon  the  canal  are  required  to  Carry  out  your 
orders.  You  will  enter  upon  the  duties  at  once,  and  report  to  Mr.  Marceau  for 
instructions." 

Oil  the  same  date  I  wrote  to  Marceau  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Parent  having  been  relieved  from  his  duties  of  superintending 
engineer  of  the  Lachine,  Beauhamois,  Chambly  and  St.  Ours  canals,  pending  an 
investigation  into  the  matter  of  expenditure  on  the  Lachine  canal,  you  are  in  the 
meantime  appointed  to  act  as  superintendent  of  these  canals,  in  addition  to  your  other 
duties,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  R.  C.  Douglas,  who  is  giving  special  attention  to  the 
winding  up  of  affairs  in  connection  with  the  Wellington  street  bridges  and  other  works." 

Then  there  is  a  telegram,  on  the  15th,  from  Mr.  Bowell,  who  was  then  acting 
minister,  to  Walter  Shanly  : 

"  Are  your  services  available  to  make  investigation  into  expenditure  on  Lachine 
canal  r 

"  N.B. — If  not  in  Montreal  forward  to  him." 

On  the  15th,  Shanly  replied  to  Mr.  Bowell : 

"  Could  not  give  Lachine  matter  early  attention,  have  very  important  matters  to 
engage  me  for  two  weeks  or  more  at  Deseronto." 

Then,  on  the  15th,  Mr.  Bowell  reports  to  the  governor  general  in  council  : 

"  The  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  represent  that  certain  matters  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  Lachine  canal  which  it  is  desirable  to  examine  into,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  he  recommends  that  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  Respecting  the 
Making  of  Certain  Investigations  Under  Oath,  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  chapter  115, 
he  be  authorized  by  your  excellency  in  council  to  appoint  Mr.  Henry  A.  F.  McLeod, 
M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Douglas,  bridge  engineer  and  hy- 
draulic engineer,  commissioners  to  investigate  under  oath,  and  report  upon,  the  state  and 
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management  of  the  expenditure  in  oonnection  with  works  on  that  canal,  the  said  com- 
missioners to  have,  and  exercise,  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  act  cited.'' 

By  Mr,  Hdggart  : 

Q.  There  are  only  two  names  there  1 — A.  Only  two  then.  I  imagine  you  will  find 
one  afterwards. 

Then,  on  the  15th,  Newcombe  to  Balderson,  merely  giving  his  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  labour  supply. 

Then,  Schreiber  to  Douglas  on  the  15th  of  May  : 

'^  I  leave  to-night  for  Toronto  and  shall  be  in  Montreal,  at  latest,  Saturday  morn- 
ing. I  wish  you  to  meet  me  Windsor  hotel.  Please  have  all  information  you  possibly 
can  ready  for  me  in  connection  with  the  works.  " 

.^-^Then  the  order   in  council  passed,  on  the  17th,  appointing  the  three  commis- 
sioners : 

"On  a  memorandum  dated  16th  May,  1893,  from  the  acting  minister  of  railways 
and  canals,  representing  that  certain  matters  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  lia- 
chine  canal  which  it  is  desirable  to  examine  into,  and  recommending  that  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  chapter  115  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  intituled  "An  Act 
Respecting  the  Making  of  Certain  Investigations  Under  Oath,"  Mr.  Henry  A.  P.  McLeod 
of  Ottawa,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.,  J.  Emile  Vanier,  C.  E.,  of  Montreal, 
and  Mr.  R.  C.  Douglas  of  Ottawa,  bridge  engineer  and  hydraulic  engineer,  be  appointed 
commissioners  to  investigate  under  oath,  and  report  upon,  the  state  and  management  of 
the  expenditure  in  connection  with  works  on  that  canal,  the  said  commissioners  to  have, 
and  exercise,  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  act  cited.  The  committee  concur  in  the 
above  recommendation  and  submit  the  same  for  your  excellency's  approval." 

That  is  the  order  in  council  of  the  17th  of  May.      Marceau  was  acting  super- 
intendent then,  and  he  had  to  wind  up  all  these  things. 
This  is  Marceau  to  Schreiber,  on  the  17th  of  May  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^With  further  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  asking  that 
Mr.  Delorimier's  cheque  of  $1,000  in  favour  of  the  honourable  the  minister  of  rail- 
ways and  canals,  forwarded  with  my  letter  of  the  13th  December  last,  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  due  fulfilment  of  his  contract,  be  returned  to  him.  I  would  respectfully  request." — 
Oh  !    that  the  cheque  be  returned. 

Then  there  are  letters  from  Marceau  to  Kennedy.  These,  I  suppose,  won't  amount, 
to  very  much  now.  This  is  when  the  investigation  by  the  commission  commenced. 
There  are  letters  from  Marceau,  <kc. 

By  Mr,  Hdggart : 

Q.  Are  they  explanatory  of  the  work  % — A.  I  think  so.  There  is  one  here,  I  see 
that  refers  to  it,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1893  : 

«  Sift, — I  am  directed  to  forward  you,  for  transmission  to  Mr.  Em.  St.  Louis  the 
inclosed  cheque  no.  6678  for  $7,000  in  his  favour,  being  for  advance  on  account  of  pay- 
rolls for  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1 893,  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  labour, 
etc.,  for  rebuilding  walls  of  old  lock  no.  1,  Lachine  canal  Be  pleased  to  obtain  Mr. 
St.  Louis'  receipts  in  duplicate  for  this  amount,  and  forward  them  to  this  department." 

These  were  payment*^  made  on  account.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  after  that.  There  are  letters  from  Mr.  St.  Louis,  asking  pay- 
ment for  accounts. 

Q.  I  want  all  these  put  in,  the  letters  from  Mr.  St.  Louis,  the  sums  paid  to  him, 
how  they  were  paid,  and  who  certified  to  them  1 — A.  I  may  say  that  of  all  the  amounts 
that  have  been  paid  up  to  date  the  pay-rolls  have  been  certified  by  Mr.  Parent,  the 
superintending  engineer,  Kennedy,  the  superintendent,  and  Coughlin,  the  time-keeper. 
A  number  of  them  are  signed  by  him,  but  they  are  not  all. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  ones  are  signed  by  you  % — A.  If  I  had  the  statement  I  put 
in  a  few  minutes  ago  I  could  tell     (Exhibit  no.  19  was  handed  to  witness.)     I  certified 
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to  the  November  pay-rolls,  I  see,  on  the  18th  of  December  for  $2,544.74,  and  the  December 
pay-rolls  I  certified  on  the  13thof  Januaryfor  $3,307.23.  On  the  IGthof  Februaryl  certified 
for  January,  the  amount  being$4,494.95.  For  February  I  certified  on  the  29th  of  March  for 
twopay-roUs  for$ll.879.26,and  $4,168.58,and  on  the24th  of  April  I  certified  fortheMarch 
pay-roll,  $73,013.13 ;  on  the  28th  I  certified  for  $10,129,78,  and  on  the  26th  I  certified 
for  $2,491.43,  and  on  the  28th  for  $7,263.64.  On  the  24th  of  August  I  certified  for 
April  pay-roll  $1,165.44.  Then  I  haven't  passed  an  April  one  for  $106,423.20,  and 
another  April  one  for  $26,499.22,  and  one  for  May  $1,434.50;  another  for  June 
$710.86,  also  $3,441.75,  also  $3,507.22  for  June.  On  June  19th  I  certified  to  $2,002  21 
for  May.  For  July  I  certified  on  August  12  for  $415.13.  For  August  I  certified 
on  September  7th  to  pay-rolls  amounting  to  $299.53,  and  on  October  16  I  certified  to 
the  September  pay  roll  for  $859.77.     Now,  that  is  the  position  of  matters. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  the  position  as  to  the  amount  that  you  have  certified  and 
the  amount  you  have  not  certified  ?-— A.  I  have  certified  for  $124,035.85. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  claimed  1 — A.  The  amount  altogether  is  $271,085.09. 

By  Mr,  McMullen : 

Q.  And  the  amount  paid  1—A.  The  amount  is  $229,035.82,  but  of  that  $229,035.82, 
$124,035,85  was  certified  by  me  and  $105,000  was  paid  on  account  on  the  order  of  the 
acting  minister. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  ; 

Q.  That  is  the  amount  for  supplies  ? — A.  This  is  the  pay-rolls. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  the  pay-rolls,  I  meant  the  supplies  furnished  in  the  shape  of 
timber  and  all  that.  Have  you  got  that  account  ? — A.  I  am  afraid  I  haven't  got  it  in 
that  shape  that  I  can  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  I  want  to  know,  of  course,  the  amount  of  the  accounts  furnished  you  for  material, 
and  the  amount  that  you  have  certified  to  and  the  amount  remaining  uncertified  1 — A.  I 
can  give  you  that  on  the  next  occasion.     I  haven't  it  in  condition  here  to  do  it. 

By  Mr.  McMullen : 

Q.  Then,  there  are  some  pay-rolls  yet  that  haven't  been  paid  ? — A.  There  is  a  suit 
going  on  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  are  the  amounts  ?— A.  I  think  $63,000  or  $64,000,  I  think  only  some 
$48,000  of  it  though  is  on  that  lock. 

By  Mr.  Ilaggart  : 
Q.  I  would  like  all  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  St.  Louis  and  the  department 
to  be  put  in  in  reference  to  these  pay-rolls  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  also  from  Mr. 
Henderson  and  others  in  reference  to  the  lumber  supplied  1 — A.    This  on  May  26,  from 
St.  Louis  to  me : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — Please  send  cheque  on  account  of  pay-list  for  to-morrow.  Banks 
urgently  pressing  me.     See  my  letter  addressed  to  you  on  May  23." 

There  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  St.  Louis  to   me  of  May    23,  which  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  banks  are  pressing  me  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  funds  with- 
drawn in  connection  with  the  works  I  have  done  for  the  department  of  i  ail  ways  and 
canals.  I  beg  to  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  cheque  for  my  account  now 
in  your  hands. 

"  But,  in  order  to  allow  the  lists  to  be  carefully  checked  by  the  department,  I  will  be 
glad  to  receive  by  the  middle  of  the  present  week,  cheque  for  part  of  the  amount  due  me 
up  to  May  5  instant,  providing  the  balance  of  abo\e  account  shall  be  forwarded  in  the 
early  part  of  next  week.  As  you  are  well  aware, I  have  very  heavy  obligations  to  meet» 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  willing  to  help  me  on  this  occasion." 

The  committee  adjourned. 
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Committee  Room,  No.  49, 

House  of  Commons,  June  19th,  1894. 
The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  met.     Dr.  Beboin  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  COLLING  WOOD  SCHREIBER  recalled  and  further  examined  :— 
By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Mr.  Schreiber,  have  you  got  the  details  of  the  pay-lists  on  the  Wellington  street 
bridge — the  details  of  them  ? — A.  The  pay-lists,  well,  I  have  not  the  full  details. 

Mr.  Haggart. — Well,  I  just  want  to  put  them  in  as  evidence.  It  is  a  summary 
prepared  by  the  auditor  general.  (To  the  auditor  general.)  I  think  you  compared  that 
with  your  accounts  ? 

The  Auditor  General. — Yes. 
Mr.  Haggart. — And  it  is  correct  ? 

The  Auditor  General. — Yes. 

[Details  of  pay-lists  put  in  and  marked  exhibit  no.  28.] 

Mr.  SCHREIBER'S  examination  continued  : 
By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Schreiber,  you  got  a  letter  or  two  filed  in  the  department,  from  Mr. 
Parent — his  defence  with  reference  to  this  whole  matter  1 — A.  There  is  one  of  the  12th 
of  May,  I  think  we  have  had  that.  There  is  another  in  September,  1893.  It  does  not 
give  any  particular  day.     That  was  addressed  by  the  minister  to  Mr.  Parent. 

Mr.  Davies. — Just  run  over  that. 

Mr.  Schreiber  then  read  the  following  letter : — 

'*  Sir, — I  do  not  know  if  you  will  accept  the  following  remarks  with  the  spirit  that 
inspired  them  to  me,  but  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  give  them  an  issue  before  the  report 
of  the  Lachine  canal  comitiission  is  published.  I  am  nothing  but  an  old  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  government,  unwilling  to  embarrass  my  friends,  and,  to  that  effect,  I  had 
to  abstain  during  the  investigation  to  inform  the  public  of  the  serious  discrepancies 
in  matters  of  facts  between  Mr.  Schreiber  and  myself.  I  have  nothing  in  this  world 
but  my  professional  character,  and  if  I  made  the  sacrifice  not  to  vindicate  it  openly,  I 
wish  at  least  to  vindicate  it  with  you.  This  is  not  a  charge  or  an  unfriendly  reflection 
against  your  deputy  minister,  but  as  he  declared  it  himself  in  his  evidence  before  the  com- 
mission, *  the  canal  questions  were  quite  new  to  him,  when  he  was  called  to  his  present 
position,  and  in  such  a  short  time  he  could  not  reasonably  get  acquainted  with  all  the 
features  of  this  vast  department.'  Allow  me  to  show  to  you,  if  he  had  been  better 
informed,  how  things  would  have  been  different  for  your  department,  and  for  myself. 
Mr.  Schreiber,  in  the  press  of  business,  had  not  had  time  to  take  cognizance  of  my 
report  of  the  18th  October,  1892,  and  of  Mr.  Trudeau's  report  of  the  same  date,  upon 
which  you  based  your  order  in  council  of  the  19th  October,  1892,  ordering  the  works 
on  the  Wellington  bridge;  and  this  explains  why  on  the  18th  January,  1893,  he  sent 
me  instructions  which  he  probably  thought  were  in  accord  with  my  plans,  but  which 
in  fact  were  a  radical  change  of  the  whole  works,  incurring  three  times  more  expenses 
than  my  ^timates  purported.     As  these  instructions  are  very  short  I  repeat  them  here. 

"  *  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  Canals, 

"  'Ottawa,  18th  January,  1893. 
"  *  Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  17  th  instant,  in  which  you  say  that  it  is  proposed 
to  deepen  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  to  accommodate  vessels  drawing  22  feet  of  water. 
In  reply  I  desire  to  say  that  I  wrote  you  on  the  subject  this  morning.     I  may  mention 
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that  you  should  place  the  foundation  of  piers  and  abutments  of  the  two  bridges  for  22 
feet  navigation. 

"  *  Yours  truly, 

"  *  C.  SCHREIBER, 

"  *  Chief  Engineer, 
"  *  B.  H.  Parent,  Esq., 

"  '  Superintending  Engineer  Lachine  Canal, 
"  *  Montreal,  P.Q.' 

"  *  Office  of  ^he  Chief  Engineer  of  Canals, 

"*  Ottawa,  18th  January,  1893. 

"  *  My  Dear  Sir, — I  presume  you  now  fully  understand  that  not  only  have  you  the 
masonry  of  the  pivot  pier  and  landing  abutments  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge  to 
build,  but  also  the  landing  abutments  of  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Lachine  canal,  near 
Wellington  street.  You  will  please  to  send  me,  as  early  as  possible,  tracings  of  the  plans 
of  the  masonry,  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  built.  I  find  there  is  no  copy  in  the  department. 
Of  course  the  masonry  should  be  carried  down  to  sufficient  depth  to  meet  the  proposed 
deepening  of  this  part  of  the  canal. 

"  *  Yours  truly, 

«  *  COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER. 
«  *  K  H.  Parent,  Esq., 

"  *  Montreal.' 

"  *  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  Canals, 

"  '  Ottawa,  18th  January,  1893. 
"  *  My  Dear  Sir, — I  addressed  you  this  morning  upon  the  subject  of  the  building 
of  the  piers  and  abutments  for  the  two  bridges  on  the  Lachine  canal  at  Montreal.  I 
may  now  add  that  the  piling  and  other  timber  work  necessary  to  complete  the  leads 
through  those  two  bridges  must  also  receive  your  most  earnest  and  prompt  attention, 
for  nothing  must  be  left  to  be  done  after  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring,  nor 
can  any  obstruction  to  navigation  be  allowed. 

"  *  Yours  truly, 

"  *  COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER. 
«« « E.  H.  Parent,  Esq., 

"  'Montreal.* 

"  The  meaning  of  these  letters  is  that  Mr.  Schreiber  ordered  the  construction  of  foHr 
stone  abutments  that  are  nowhere  contemplated  in  my  report,  and  the  consequent  earth 
excavation  of  nearly  9,000  cubic  yards  not  mentioned  neither  in  the  original  estimates. 
In  fact,  what  I  am  ready  to  establish  to  your  satisfaction  before  a  committee  of  engi- 
neers is  that  my  estimates  were  perfectly  sufficient  and  correct,  and  that  the  surplus  of 
cost  Ls  entirely  due  to  a  change  of  programme  in  which  I  had  nothing  to  do.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Schreiber  is  still  under  another  impression,  and  that  he  was  sincere  in  his 
appreciation  of  my  management,  or  what  he  calls  my  mismanagement,  since  he  made 
the  following  declaration  in  his  evidence  : — 

"  *  Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  those  plans  embraced  when  you  got  them — what  works 
did  they  contemplate  1 —  A.  They  contemplated  a  centre  pier  under  the  Wellington 
street  bridge,  two  abutments  under  that  bridge  at  the  ends  (raised  abutments)  and  two 
abutments  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

"  *  Q.  Complete  abutments  to  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  1 — A.  Complete  abutments. 

"  *  Q.  Of  course  the  pier  would  have  to  be  remodelled  for  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  pivot 
pier  would  have  to  be  remodelled  also  1 — A.  There  was  nothing  in  regard  to  that,  so  far 
as  I  can  recollect.  I  think  any  change  there  was  in  that,  I  made  it.  I  think  there 
was  two  courses  taken  off  and  relaid. 
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"  *  Q.  Was  there  any  provision  made  in  that  estimate  for  taking  down  the  old  masonry 
and  the  old  cribwork  ? — A.  So  far  as  the  estimate  is  concerned,  I  know  very  little 
about  it.  It  was  made  before  I  had  any  connection  with  the  canal.  I  only  know  what 
it  amounted  to. 

" '  Q.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  make  any  changes  in  the  plans  and  estimates  ? — 
A.  The  only  change  I  made  in  the  plans  was  that  I  reduced  them  by  about  600  yards 
of  masonry.  I  thought  they  were  undertaking  more  work  than  necessary  to  make  the 
bridges  substantial  and  what  was  required. 

**  *  Q.  Was  the  estimate  prepared,  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  increased 
depth  ? — A.  I  think  the  estimate  was  too  low  in  any  case. 

"  *  Q.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  it  was  too  low  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  when  you  come 
to  look  at  it,  that  the  $175,000  ($195,000  as  it  would  be  with  the  extra  depth)  was  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  constructing  a  centre  pier,  a  pivot  and  the  abutments, 
together  with  the  excavation  and  removal  of  old  cribwork.     (Page  283.) 

"  *  But  if  you  are  good  enough  to  refer  to  my  report  you  will  see  that  I  never 
recommended  what  Mr.  Schreiber  says :  The  construction  of  two  complete  abutment 
piers  for  the  Wellington  street  bridge  and  of  two  complete  abutment  piers  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  bridge.     Here  is  my  report : — 

"  *MoNTBEA^  October  18th,  1893. 

"  *  Re   Wellington  Bridge. 

"  *  Sir, — I  beg  to  submit,  for  your  consideration,  a  series  of  plans  and  an  estimate  of 
cost  in  connection  with  the  building  of  a  new  bridge  across  the  Lachine  canal,  on  Wel- 
lington street .  The  present  Wellington  bridge  has  become  inadequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  traffic  which  is  steadily  increasing.  The  proposed  new  bridge  will  afford 
double  the  facilities  of  the  present  one,  since  it  will  allow  this  traffic  to  circulate  over  four 
tracks,  and  the  foot  passengers  on  two  footpaths.  As  a  consequence,  the  width  of  the 
bridge  had  to  be  increased  from  18  ft.  to  48  ft.,  which  involves  the  building  of  a  new 
centre  pier,  50  ft.  wide  and  the  removal  of  the  two  abutment  piers  upon  which  rest  the 
ends  of  the  present  Wellington  bridge  and  of  the  G.T.R.  bridge.  These  two  bridges, 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the  abutment  piers,  will  have  to  be  much  increased  in  length. 
The  Wellington  roadway  bridge  wUl  be  225  feet  and  the  G.T.R.  bridge  254  feet.  This 
new  plan  will  provide  navigable  channels  75  feet  wide  each  side  of  the  centre  pier.  The 
width  of  the  G.T.R.  bridge  will  not  be  altered  and  its  centre  pier  may  remain  as  it  is.  Both 
bridges  are  to  be  iron  and  steel  structures.  As  shown  on  plan  the  centre  pier  is  to  be 
widened  and  lengthened  with  cribwork,  in  its  upper  portion.  The  lower  portion  where 
the  widening  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  a  cribwork,  will  be  lined  with  a  row  of  piles, 
sheeted  with  a  timber  facing.  The  total  cost  of  these  works  is  estimated  at  $170,000,  a 
detailed  statement  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report.  The  material  of  the  substructure 
such  as  timber,  stone,  iron,  cement,  <kc.,  will  be  purchased  by  tender  and  the  superstruc- 
ture will  be  given  out  by  contract.  I  would  advise  the  government  to  build  the  sub- 
structure by  days*  work,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  mode  of  execution  which  cir- 
cumstances will  command.  If  the  water  could  be  let  out  of  the  canal,  say  from  the  15th 
of  December  next  to  1st  February,  1893,  the  building  of  the  centre  pier  and  cribwork 
would  be  much  facilitated,  as  also  the  driving  of  piles.  There  would  probably  be  a 
saving  of  at  least  $15,000. 

*•'  *  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

**  *  Your  obedient  servant, 

«*E.  H.  PARENT, 

'  ^^  Supt.'Enginer,^ 

"To  be  better  understood,  I  will  make  a  sketch  of  the  two  bridges  as  they  were, 
showing  what  were  the  proposed  works  that  my  estimate  was  based  upon.  You  will 
remark  that  there  were  two  sets  of  abutments  :  one  in  the  middle  of  the  canal  to  receive 
the   ends   of  the  short  swing  bridges,  and  one  on  the  north  and  south  embankments  on 
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which  rested  the  stationary  portion  of  the  bridges.  My  report  had  in  view  the  removal 
of  the  intermediate  abutments,  but  only  the  removal  of  these.  So  that  I  had  only  the 
building  of  the  centre  pier  and  the  mere  removal  of  the  old  abutments.  Mr.  Schreiber 
has  been  working  under  a  misconception,  which  he  shows  in  a  very  sincere  way  when 
he  says  in  his  evidence  :  '  The  only  change  I  made  in  the  plans  wsis  that  of  reducing 
them  by  about  600  yards  of  masonry.'  If  I  had  reduced  my  estimates  by  600  yards,  there 
would  have  hardly  been  400  yards  left.  Now,  you  can  judge  for  yourself  that  Mr. 
Schreiber  issued  his  new  orders  without  reference  to  my  plan  as  described  in  my  report 
and  specially  without  having  understood  on  what  I  had  based  my  original  estimate, 
since  he  writes  in  his  above  quoted  letter  of  the  18th  January  :  *  You  will  please  to 
send  me  as  early  as  possible  tracings  of  the  plans  of  this  masonry  as  it  is  proposed  to  be 
built.  I  find  that  there  is  no  copy  in  this  department.'  Moreover,  in  my  report,  I  say 
specially  :  *  If  the  water  could  be  let  out  of  the  canal,  say  from  the  15th  of  December 
next,  to  the  1st  February,  1893,  the  building  of  the  centre  pier  and  cribwork  would  be 
much  facilitated,  as  also  the  driving  of  piles.'  Mr.  Trudeau  also  insists  on  that  season 
of  the  year  in  his  own  report  and  is  much  more  explicit,  for  he  says  :  *  To  this  I  wordd 
add  that  arrangements  have  been  reached  with  the  mill-owners  interested,  whereby 
they  consent  to  the  un watering  of  the  canal  for  two  months,  at  any  time  after  the  close 
of  navigation,  which  may  be  convenient  to  the  department.  And  to  show  that  Mr. 
Schreiber  never  read  those  reports,  I  quote  what  he  says  in  his  evidence  : 

"  *  Q.  Was  it  not  understood  at  the  start  that  the  work  was  to  begin  in  December 
last  instead  of  March  ? — A.  That  I  know  nothing  about.  I  never  heard  anything  about  it.' 

"  And  Mr.  Schreiber  shows  further  his  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  situation,  when 
under  cross-examination  he  feels  inclined  to  say  that  he  is  not  sure  of  his  first  statement 
about  the  original  work  to  be  done. 

"  *  Q.  You  said  in  your  first  examination  that  the  original  plans  contemplated  two 
abutments  on  the  Wellington  street  bridge,  and  two  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  a  pivot 
pier  on  the  Wellington  bridge.  Are  you  quite  sure  the  original  plans  provided  for  these 
works  and  not  merely  the  Wellington  bridge  alone  ? — A.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong. 

"  *Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  the  original  estimate  only  provided  for  the  Welling- 
ton bridge  alone  and  not  for  the  Grand  Trunk  at  all  ? — A.  It  certainly  covered  some 
part  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 

"  *  Q.  That  was  the  superstructure.  Ate  you  prepared  to  say  whether  it  applied  to 
any  part  of  the  substructure  or  the  abutments  of  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  I  do  not  question  what  Mr.  Parent  says  with  regard  to  the  estimate, 
as  he  is  more  likely  to  know  what  is  covered  better  than  I  do.' 

"  But  if  Mr.  Schreiber  does  not  question  my  explanation  of  the  estimate,  how  can  I 
be  held  by  him  responsible  for  his  own  orders  1  1  repeat  it,  this  is  not  a  factum  against 
Mr.  Schreiber.  He  was  overburdened  with  work  and  occupations  of  all  kinds,  and  he 
had  only  a  few  weeks  to  get  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  these  improvements.  He 
says  it  himself  in  his  evidence  :  *  I  was  appointed  the  30th  of  November,  and  I  took 
charge  the  second  week  in  December.  Everything  was  new  to  me  and  the  matter  did 
not  come  to  my  notice  until  a  little  while  afterwards.'  Now,  what  am  I  to  do,  under 
the  circumstances,  when  I  am  punished  for  deeds  not  belonging  to  me  ?  I  had  foreseen 
about  1,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry  ;  JVtr.  Schreiber  orders  me  3,442  cubic  yards  more. 

"  I  had  no  earth  excavation  to  speak  of  in  my  estimates  ;  Mr.  Schreiber  orders  me 
9,720  cubic  yards  extra,  to  be  handled  from  a  depth  of  30  feet  to  the  surface,  at  a  time 
when  the  frost  had  made  the  earth  as  hard  as  hard-pan.  I  had  stipulated  two  months 
for  those  limited  works  (and  a  portion  only  of  those  works,  the  masonry  being  left  for 
spring) ;  Mr.  Schreiber  gives  me  only  forty  days  for  three  times  the  work,  thereby  forcing 
me  into  the  expensive  system  of  night  and  Sunday  labour,  electric  light,  &c.  I  pro- 
posed the  works  to  be  commenced  in  December  before  the  congelation  of  the  canal,  and 
I  had  the  word  and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Trudeau  for  this.  Mr.  Schreiber  delayed  me 
till  the  first  days  of  March,  when  the  removal  of  the  ice  involved  an  unforeseen  cost  of 
nearly  $40,000.  According  to  my  plans,  very  little  plant  and  false  works  were  neces- 
sary, say  $6,000,  but  under  Mr.  Schreiber's  new  works  we  had  to  spend  $60,000  to  be  in 
a  state  of  efficiency.     Moreover,  Mr.  Schreiber  is  under  the  impression  that  in  all  his 
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instructions  to  me  he  urged  economy,  for  he  says  in  his  evidence  :  *  It  was  to  be  finish- 
ed no  doubt  by  the  first  of  May.  It  was  a  sine  qua  non.  But  you  will  find,  I  think  in 
any  instruction  I  have  ever  given  to  Mr.  Parent,  I  have  always  drawn  his  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  seeing  that  it  was  done  economically.'    (Page  18.) 

"  I  did  not  need  any  instructions  from  Mr.  Schreiber  to  carry  out  the  works  with 
all  possible  economy.  Under  the  very  complicated  circumstances  imposed  upon  me,  I  did 
all  I  could  possibly  do.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  must  say  that  only  once  did  Mr. 
Schreiber  mention  in  writing  the  word  economy,  in  his  letter  dated  10th  March,  1893. 
The  capital  point  of  his  instructions  was  in  these  words  :  *  Nothing  must  be  left  to  be 
done  after  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring,  nor  can  any  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion be  allowed.'  Were  miracles  expected  from  me  when  the  Grand  Trunk  declared 
their  inability  to  complete  their  share  of  the  work  in  the  time  given  ?  And  Mr.  Schrei- 
ber acknowledges  it  in  his  evidence. 

"  *  There  had  been  some  negotiations  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.  for  the  construction 
of  this  bridge  and  I  called  upon  Mr.  Seargeant  and  Mr.  Hannaford  with  Mr.  Parent,  I 
think ;  and  Mr.  Hannaford  said  that  they  would  not  undertake  it.  The  idea  was  to  get 
them  to  undertake  the  building  of  it,  but  Mr.  Hannaford  said  they  would  not  undertake 
it ;  it  was  impossible  to  do  it.  I  afterwards  called  in  to  see  Mr.  Seargeant  and  he  sent 
for  Mr.  Hannaford,  and  Mr.  Hannaford  told  me  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Seargeant  said 
that  under  the  circumstances  he  would  prefer  not  to  undertake  it.  We  had  no  alterna- 
tive then  but  to  proceed  with  the  work.'     (Pp.  12  and  13). 

"  If  in  January  the  Grand  Trunk  authorities  (general  manager  and  chief  engineer) 
found  already  the  time  too  short  for  a  portion  of  the  works,  what  would  you  think  of  me 
receiving  later  on  the  order  to  do  the  double  of  what  they  declined  to  execute  1  I  am 
ready  to  agree  that  the  whole  of  the  work  was  laid  out  on  a  very  costly  style,  but  please 
think  of  the  very  trying  and  ungrateful  situation  in  which  I  was ;  either  to  push  the 
work  at  all  cost,  or  to  block  the  navigation  after  the  1st  of  May,  which  would  have  hap- 
{>ened  if  I  had  done  otherwise.  Add  to  this  the  constant  frictions  or  encroachments  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  whose  orders  or  actions  I  had  no  possible  means  to  discover 
only  when  I  saw  them  executed ;  that  is  to  say,  too  late,  and  there  was  no  more  possi- 
bility to  suspend  him  or  have  him  dismissed  in  such  an  emergency  than  to  swap  horses 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  These  are  the  reasons,  Mr.  Minister,  that  I  beg  of  you  to 
weigh,  for  I  cannot  stand  discredit  and  be  disgraced  as  an  engineer  before  the  public  of 
this  Dominion  in  which  I  have  to  earn  ray  life  and  the  life  of  my  family,  and  you  cannot 
ask  my  social  suicide.  I  mean  to  be  loyal,  and,  although  I  might  have  admitted  some 
important  friends  to  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  in  order  to  secure  their  influence  and 
move  your  sympathies  in  my  favour,  I  thought  more  proper  to  keep  for  myself  informa- 
tion that  the  public  can  hardly  discover  out  of  the  documents  filed  before  the  commis- 
sion. Mr.  Schreiber  states  in  his  evidence  that  I  was  suspended  because  I  disobeyed 
his  orders,  specially  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  old  G.T.R.  bridge.  I  declare  to 
you  most  emphatically  that  I  never  received  any  written  orders  on  this  matter.  In  con- 
versation Mr.  Schreiber  may  have  told  me  not  to  remove  this  bridge  before  it  became  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  then  it  was  for  me  to  use  my  own  judgment.  I  consulted  with 
the  Grand  Trunk  authorities  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  to  remove  the  bridge  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  works  and  save  time  and,  if  necessary  for  their  traffic,  to  replace  it 
lower  down  stream  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  works.  This  is  exactly  what  has  been  done 
a  few  days  later  on  by  Mr.  Schreiber's  orders.  I  can  affirm  that  never  in  my  life  I  will- 
ingly disobeyed  orders." 

By  Mr,  Daviea  : 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? — A.  September. 

Q.  The  29th  of  September?— A.  It  has  no  date  here.     It  says  just  "September." 
Q.  That  letter  you  have  just  read  from  Mr.  Parent  is  dated  September,  1893? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  written  after  his  suspension,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  date  was  he  suspended  ?— A.  The  13th,  I  think. 
Q.  The  13th  of  September  ?— A.  The  13th  of  May. 
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Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two  things  there.  This  is  a  letter  of  excuse 
for  the  enormous  cost  of  the  bridge  beyond  what  was  contemplated — an  excuse  for  his 
conduct? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  says  in  this  letter,  which  is  dated  May  12,  that  by  his  proposal  there  were 
to  be  no  abutments,  that  is,  the  original  plans  did  not  contemplate  or  did  not  include 
abutments,  and  that  if  his  proposal  had  been  carried  out,  the  work  could  have  been  done 
for  what  he  estimated.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  that  1 — A.  When  he  speaks  of  the 
original  plans  I  infer  he  means  the  original  estimate.  I  put  one  in  the  other  day.  For 
18  foot  navigation,  I  think  the  work  could  have  been  done  at  his  figures. 

Q.  As  originally  contemplated  this  was  to  be  a  simple  structure  1 — A  It  was  in 
contemplation  to  tear  down  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  canal  to  the  abutments,  without 
sinking  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 

Q.  So  that,  eliminating  the  element  of  fraud  altogether,  the  estimates  which  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Parent  would  probably  have  carried  out  the  work  then  intended  to  be 
carried  out  1 — A.  I  think  it  could  have  been. 

Q.  And  the  increased  cost  has  been  due  to  the  changes  in  the  works  and  the 
element  of  fraud,  if  any  ? — A.  No  doubt,  part  is  due  to  the  change  in  his  estimate,  deep- 
ening the  canal  to  20  feet,  and  part  of  it  is  due,  as  I  have  already  explained,  to  my  fault 
in  having  written,  "  22  feet  of  navigation,"  instead  of  "  22  feet  of  water." 

Q.  You  charge  yourself  with  $14,000  on  that  account  1—A.   About  that. 

Q.  Part  of  it  seems  to  be  due  to  other  causes  ? — A.  No  <'0ubt. 

Q.  Before  I  come,  to  those  causes,  I  want  to  ask  you  with  respect  to  the  excuse  he 
makes,  that  the  delay  in  the  commencement  of  the  work  from  December  to  March  caused 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  about  $40,000  for  the  removal  of  ice  ?  That  is  also  correct,  I 
suppose  ? — A.  No  doubt  the  ice  would  be  heavier  in  March  than  in  December.  I  have 
no  doubt  about  that,  but  his  statement  that  I  made  the  change  is  not  correct.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  1 — A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  change. 

Q.  Who  had  ? — A.  That  was  done  before  I  had  any  connection  with  it.  I  think 
there  is  a  letter  dated  the  28th  of  November,  or  about  that  time,  from  Mr.  Parent,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  this  to  the  department. 

Q.  Speaks  of  what  ? — A.  Of  doing  it  from  the  first  of  March.  There  was  not  a 
stone  handled  in  December. 

Q.  Originally,  it  appears  abundantly  clear  that  it  was  intended  that  the  work  should 
begin  in  December  ? — A.  The  work  was  to  be  done  between  the  first  of  December  and 
the  15th  of  February. 

Q.  And  some  one  changed  that  to  March  ? — A.  No  doubt. 

Q.  And  in  consequence  of  that  change  a  large  amount  of  public  money  was  spent  ? 
— A.  It  cost  more. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  who  is  responsible  for  that  change  ? — A.  The  correspondence 
discloses  how  the  change  was  brought  about. 

Q.  I  have  looked  over  the  correspondence  closely,  and  I  cannot  find  it  1 — A.  I 
think  it  is  there. 

Q.  Did  the  department  sanction  it  ? — A.  They  must  have  done  so.  No  doubt  it 
was  authorized.     That  was  before  I  was  connected  with  the  canals. 

Q.  Is  the  amount  he  places  as  the  additional  cost,  viz. :  $40,000,  about  fair  ? — A. 
Does  he  state  that  anywhere  ? 

Q.  He  says :  "  Mr.  Schreiber  delayed  me  till  the  first  days  of  March,  when  the 
removal  of  the  ice  involved  an  unforeseen  cost  of  nearly  $40,000."  Is  that  approxi- 
mately correct  1 — A.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Q.  What  would  you  state  your  opinion  to  be  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  involved  in 
the  delay  ? — A.  It  is  quite  a  difficult  thing  to  estimate  that.     Very. 

Q.  Yet  he  estimated  as  $40,000.  Is  that  too  much  or  too  little  ? — A.  I  think  it  is 
too  much. 

Q.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  give  the  figures  1 — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  they  would  be.  It  is  perfectly  true  the  ice  would  be  thicker  at  that  time,  and  no 
doubt  the  frost  would  be  deeper  in  the  ground. 
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Q.  He  says  further,  "  According  to  my  plans,  very  little  plant  and  false  works 
were  necessary,  say  $6,000,  but^  under  Mr.  Schreiber's  new  works,  we  had  to  spend 
$60,000  to  be  in  a  state  of  efficiency."  Do  you  accept  that  statement  as  correct? — 
A.  I  do  not  accept  that  as  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  only  change  I  made  was  in  the 
22-foot  navigation, — from  20  feet. 

Q.  You  put  the  abutments  there  1 — A.  No  ;  the  abutments  were  there  before  I 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Schreiber,  I  think  you  will  find  it  if  you  look  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  turn  up  the  letter  put  in  your  evidence  of  yesterday  from  Mr.  Parent,  in 
which  he  calls  attention  to  that  change  ? — A.  The  letter  of  the  12th  of  May  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A  I  know  what  you  refer  to  now.  There  was  not  only  the  Wellington 
street  bridge  to  carry  out,  but  also  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  bridge.  It  was  supposed 
an  arrangement  would  be  made  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  for  the  construction  of 
that  bridge. 

Q.  The  original  plans  did  not  contemplate  the  building  of  any  abutments.  Mr.  Parent 
of  his  own  mere  motion  did  not  intend  to  put  abutments  there,  and  if  he  did,  he  would 
submit  to  you  for  approval  ? — A.  No  ;  I  think  I  have  explained  already  that  the  mini- 
ster called  upon  Mr.  Trudeau  to  make  him  an  estimate  of  the  increased  cost  by  reason 
of  making  the  navigation  20  feet  instead  of  18  feet.  That  was  before  I  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Trudeau  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  make  an  estimate  without 
Mr.  Parent  being  present.  Accordingly,  the  minister  told  him  to  send  for  Mr.  Parent. 
He  did  so.  and  Mr.  Parent  visited  Ottawa,  and  they  worked,  I  think,  for  two  days  at 
this,  and  came  in  to  the  minister  (of  course,  I  was  not  connected  with  the  thing  at  the 
time,  but  the  minister  told  me  then),  and  they  said  it  would  cost  $40,000  additional  to 
make  it  20-foot  navigation.     That  was  some  time  in  November. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  change  was  made  before  you  came  into  this  ? — A. 
I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  point  to  anything  in  support  of  that  statement  f — A.  No,  but  I  can 
produce  the  statement  of  the  minister,  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  what  the 
minister  told  me. 

Q.  Will  you  turn  to  the  letter  of  Parent  written  in  May  1 — A.  Here  is  his  letter 
of  May  1 2,   which  I  will   read,  if  you  like. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  read  the  facts  which  he  states  in  one  or  two  parts  there  ? — A. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  part  ? 

Q.  Turn  to  the  first  part  of  the  letter  of  May  12.  He  undertakes  to  give  a 
history  of  the  facts  and  I  want  to  see  if  they  are  correct.  He  says,  "  In  October,  1 892, 
I  was  requested  by  the  department  of  railways  and  canals  to  make  estimate  for  the 
removal  of  abutments  and  obstructions  which  narrowed  the  Lachine  canal  opposite 
Wellington  street  and  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  increase  of  traffic  at  this  point.  The  plans  of  the  proposed  works  were 
studied  and  matured  in  the  department  at  Ottawa. 

"My  instructions  were  limited  to  the  construction  of  a  new  pivot  pier  for  the  high- 
way bridge,  which  was  to  be  enlarged  from  18  to  48  feet,  and  to  the  removal  of  so-called 
abutment  piers  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  canal  channel  parallel  with  the  line  of  the 
two  centre  piers  and  of  course  to  some  cribwork  extensions  to  support  the  lengthened 
swing  bridges,  also  the  building  of  the  two  bridge  iron  superstructures.  In  fact  my 
report  of  the  18th  of  October,  1892,  reads  as  follows : — *  As  a  consequence,  the  width 
of  the  bridge  had  to  be  increased  from  18  to  48  feet,  which  involves  the  building  of  a 
new  centre  pier  50  feet  wide,  and  the  removal  of  the  two  abutment  piers  upon  which 
rest  the  ends  of  the  present  Wellington  bridge  and  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge.  These 
two  bridges,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  abutment  piers,  will  have  to  be  much  increased 
in  length.' 

"  And  to  further  define  the  nature  of  the  works  recommended  by  me,  I  say  in  con- 
clusion in  the  same  report : — *  If  the  water  could  be  let  out  of  the  canal,  say  from  15th 
December  next  to  the  1st  of  February,  1893,  the  building  of  the  centre  pier  and  crib- 
work  would  be  much  facilitated,  as  also  the  driving  of  piles.' 
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"  The  chief  engineer  and  deputy  minister  at  that  time,  Mr.  Trudeau,  was  positive 
about  the  limitation  of  the  under  structure  work  to  be  done,  and  he  concurred  in  the 
report  that  he  had  requested  from  me  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  minister  of  railways 
and  canals  on  the  18th  of  October,  1892.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  abutments  to 
be  removed  were  not  the  landing  abutments,  but  a  kind  of  intermediate  pier  built  about 
30  feet  from  the  bank  of  the  canal — dimensions  of  the  two  centre  piers  removed,  each 
250  feet  by  15  feet  by  21  feet  by  15  feet." 

Q.  Bo  you  know  what  those  figures  are  ? — A.  Yes ;  those  are  the  centre  piers. 

Q.  No,  I  mean  what  are  the  figures  ? — A.  That  is  the  length. 

Q.  Will  you  read  them?— A.  250  feet  by  15  feet  by  21  feet  by  15  feet. 

Q.  That  is  not  correct.  Should  it  not  be  25  by  15  1 — A.  I  should  think  it  must  be  25. 

Q.  Now,  following  on  that  letter  of  Mr.  Parent's  he  says : — "  There  was  besides 
these,  the  regularly  landing  walls,  that  I  intended  to  keep  for  the  two  ends  of  other 
bridges.  This  explains  why,  in  my  estimates,  there  is  only  $8,025  for  stone,  that  is  to 
say,  what  was  considered  sufficient  for  the  only  pivot  pier  to  be  built,  and  which  would 
have  required  780  cubic  yards  of  masonry  and  stone.  There  never  was,  at  the  time, 
any  other  plans,  calculations  nor  tracings,  and  you  may  remember  that  in  your  letter  of 
the  18th  January  last  to  myself,  you  stated  to  me  that  about  the  masonry  of  the  pivot  pier, 
and  landing  abutments  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge,  and  also  landing  abutments  of  the 
railway  bridge  over  the  Lachine  canal,  near  Wellington  street,  there  was  no  copy  in 
the  department  of  tracings. 

"  They  could  not  be  found  because  there  were  certainly  none,  so  far  as  they  had  been 
required  from  me.  I  must  add  that  your  inquiry  had  been  prompted  after  the  manifes- 
tation of  strong  public  sentiment,  asking  for  22-feet  navigation  canal,  and  the  govern- 
ment, with  a  wish  to  meet  these  views,  had  written  to  me,  through  you,  on  the  7  th 
January,  1893. 

"  *  Will  you  please  prepare  for  me  an  approximate  estimate  of  enlarging  the  St.  Law- 
rence canals  under  your  charge,  together  with  river  stretches  for  a  canal  of  a  width  at 
bottom  of  300  feet  for  vessels  drawing  22  feet  of  water  ? ' 

"  It  is  upon  these  instinictions  that  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  1 7th  January.  If  it  is  at  all 
probable  that  this  project  should  be  carried  out,  the  masonry  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion at  Wellington  bridge,  should  be  built  in  view  of  this  contingency.  And  the  return 
mail  brought  me  from  you  the  following  instructions  :  *  I  presume  you  now  fully  under- 
stand that,  not  only  have  you  the  masonry  of  the  pivot  pier  and  landing  abutments  of 
the  Wellington  street  bridge  to  build  but  also  the  landing  abutments  of  the  railway  bridge 
on  the  Lachine  canal,  near  Wellington  street.' " 

He  goes  on  :  "  The^  could  not  be  found  because  there  were  certainly  none  so  far 
as  they  had  been  required  from  me."  Now,  it  appears  from  that,  if  that  statement  in 
effect  is  correct,  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  7th  of  January,  after  you  had  been  in 
office  for  a  month,  that  you  wrote  to  him  asking  for  plans  of  this  work  for  22-feet  navi- 
gation with  the  abutments  which  you  speak  of  as  necessary  ? — A.  I  wrote  him  with  regard 
to  the  22-feet  navigation  for  300  feet  wide.  That  letter  had  no  connection  with  the  Wel- 
lington bridge  at  all.  I  wrote  to  all  the  engineers.  I"  wrote  to  Mr.  Thompson  of  the 
Welland  canal,  and  Mr.  Rubidge  of  the  Cornwall  canal.  It  had  connection  with  the 
bill  before  the  house  by  Mr.  Button.  It  had  no  connection  with  the  bridges  in  any  way 
whatever. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  find  you  are  hardly  correct  there  1 — A.  I  am  quite  sure  of 
that. 

Q.  Did  he  write  you  that  letter  of  the  1 7th  January  in  which  he  states,  "  if  it  is  at 
all  probable  that  this  project  should  be  carried  out,  the  masonry  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  the  Wellington  bridge  should  be  built  in  view  of  this  contingency "  1 — 
A.  He  did  write. 

Q.  And  you  sent  him  the  reply ;  "  Not  only  have  you  the  masonry  of  the  pivot 
pier  and  landing  abutments  of  the  railway  bridge  "  ? — A.  That  referred  to  the  railway 
bridge,  there  is  no  doubt. 

Q.  The  landing  abutments  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge  1 — A.  It  applies  to  the 
Grand  Trunk. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  first  reference  made  to  the  landing  abutments  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  can  show  me  anything  else  of  that  kind  through  the  papers  I  wish 
you  would.  I  can  find  nothing  else  1 — A.  I  don^t  suppose  there  is,  but,  as  I  have 
explained  to  you,  Mr.  Haggart  sent  for  Mr.  Trudeau  to  give  him  an  estimate  of  what 
the  additional  cost  would  be — I  think  that  was  in  November — to  make  a  20-foot 
navigation  ;  that  Mr.  Trudeau  was  unable  to  give  him  that  information  without  having 
Mr.  Parent  present  to  go  into  the  calculation  with  him  ;  that  he  did  so  and  they  came 
in  to  the  minister  and  stated  that  it  would  cost  $40,000  additional.  These  are  the 
facts,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  me.     I  know  nothing  except  what  I  was  told. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  gave  him  instructions  in  the  letter  of  the  17th,  that  he  was  to 
place  the  foundations  of  the  piers  and  abutments  of  the  two  bridges  for  22-feet  naviga- 
tion ? — A.  I  did.     There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  And  the  extra  cost,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  came  in  that  way  ? — A.  What 
extra  cost  t 

Q.  The  additional  cost  of  filling  in  and  the  building  of  the  abutments  over  and  above 
the  original  plan  which  did  not  involve  the  abutments  at  all  ? — A.  The  original  estimates, 
yes.     They  involved  only  500  yards  of  abutment  masonry. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Parent  makes  it  an  excuse  there  that  your  new  plans  involved 
an  outlay  of  some  l|60,000  for  plant  and  false  works,  whereas  his  original  estimate  only 
involved  $6,000.  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  that? — A.  You  mean  the  original  esti- 
mate without  the  abutments  ? 

Q.  I  don't  mean  anything  more  than  Mr.  Parent's  letter  states  as  an  excuse  for  the 
increased  cost  for  the  bridge,  that  the  building  of  these  abutments  for  22  feet  naviga- 
tion involved  plant  and  false  works  costing  $60,000,  whereas  his  intended  bridge  only 
involved  $6,000  ? — A.  No.  I  don't  consider  it  so  at  all,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
additional  quantity  of  work  carried  out  would  have  cost  more  for  false  works  and  con- 
tingencies than  if  the  abutments  had  not  been  built. 

Q.  What  estimate  did  you  make  ? — A.  I  haven't  made  any  estimate  particularly.  I 
don't  think 

Q.  He  puts  it  at  $60,000.  I  want  you  to  say  if  you  agree  with  him  ? — A.  No  ;  I 
don't  agree  with  him  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  idea  ? — A.  No.     It  should  not  be  half  of  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sat  down  to  form  any  opinion  which  would  be  worth  anything. 
I  don't  mean  in  off-hand  haphazard  statement? — A.  Yes,  I  think  $18,000  should  have 
covered  everything,  contingencies  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  if  it  cost  $60,000  ? — A.  It  cost  more  than  it  should  have  done. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  have  got  to  say  about  it,  is  it  ? — A.  What  more  do  you  want  to 
know? 

Q.  I  would  think  you  would  have  some  other  remark  to  make  if  work  which  should 
have  cost  $18,000  cost  $60,000,  that  you,  as  chief  engineer,  would  have  formed  some 
other  opinion? — A.  If  it  cost  $60,000,  I  think  $18,000  would  have  been  sufficient. 

Q.  You  would  have  no  other  comment  to  make  upon  the  difference  between  these 
figures  than  that  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  should  have  cost  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  yesterday  that  you  called  for  a  report — that  you  and  Mr. 
Haggart  were  down  to  see  the  works  on  the  19th  of  April.  You  called  for  a  report 
from  Kennedy  and  a  report  from  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  read  Parent's  report  ? — A.  No,  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Q.  It  was  put  in  here  yesterday  ? — A.  I  didn't  read  it,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  You  received  a  report  from  Parent  which  has  been  put  in  here  in  evidence  ? — 
A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  :  I  asked  Mr.  Parent  to  report.  Two  days  afterwards 
he  wrote  me  stating  that  the  time  was  too  short,  that  he  was  unable  to  make  such  a  full 
report  as  he  would  like,  but  he  wrote  the  report  after  that. 

Q.  Subsequently  Parent  sent  you  a  report.  That  report  you  have  put  in  evi- 
dence here  ? — A.  I  haven't  read  it,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  You  produced  it.  It  was  marked.  It  was  not  necessary  for  you  to  read  it. 
Did  Kennedy  make  you  a  report  ? — A.  No ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  What  date  is  that  report  of  Parent's?— A.  This  is  the  12th  of  May. 
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Q.  Was  he  pressed  any  further  to  make  a  report  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  him  personally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  urge  him  to  make  a  report  ? — A.  I  asked  him  to  make  a  report.  He 
said  he  thought  it  would  be  time  enough  before  the  commission. 

Q.  At  that  time  a  commission  had  been  determined  upon  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  said —  t — A.  That  he  would  prefer  waiting  and  making  his  statement 
before  a  commission. 

By  Sir  Riduird  Carttoright : 

Q.  That  is,  he  refused? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  that  a  refusal 
or  not.     That  is  what  he  said. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  What  time  elapsed  from  your  first  asking  him  to  report  and  asking  him  verbally! 
— A.  I  should  think  several  weeks. 

Q.  Cannot  you  tell  1 — A.  No,  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Turn  to  Parent's  letter  acknowledging  the  one  you  sent  the  same  day  you  asked 
a  report  from  Parent  and  one  from  Kennedy  ? — That  was  the  1st  of  May,  was  it  not! 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  asked  from  Kennedy  and  from  Parent  a  report  from  the  1st  May  ? — A  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Kennedy  personally  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards  1 — A.  It  was  some  time  afterwards  ;  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  When  did  the  commission  issue  ?  Do  you  know  that  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
that. 

Q.  The  commissioners  were  appointed  on  the  17th  of  May,  so  that  it  would  be 
after  that  ?— A.  It  might. 

Q.  Would  it  be  before  ? — A.  It  might ;  I  would  not  be  certain. 

Q.  He  must  have  known  about  the  commission,  because  he  says  he  would  wait  to 
give  his  evidence  before  it.  Anyway  you  did  not  get  any  reply  from  Kennedy  I — A.  I  got 
no  reply  from  him. 

Q.  A  few  days  before — on  April  25th — you  had  sent  in  a  report  to  Mr.  Haggart, 
stating  that  you  were  not  a  little  startled  upon  receiving  from  Mr.  Parent  the  pay-rolls 
and  accounts  for  March,  in  connection  with  the  Wellington  street  bridge,  which  sunmied 
up  to  an  enormous  figure.  In  that  letter  you  state  that  "  Mr.  Parent  explains  that  the 
excess  of  expenditure  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  ice  which  had  to  be  cut  up  and 
carted  away,  to  the  frozen  condition  of  the  excavation,  to  the  breaking  away  of  the 
cofterdam  on  two  occasions,  to  the  solid  frozen  condition  of  the  crib  and  other  obstruc- 
tions which  had  to  be  moved,  and  as  I  understand  him  to  say,  to  political  interference  "  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Parent  say  that  ? — A.  That  was  his  verbal  explanation. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  say  that  the  excess  of  expenditure  was  caused  by  political 
interference  ? — A.  Those  were  his  words. 

Q.  Did  you  not  deem  it  your  duty  to  interfere  then  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  So,  then,  while  this  enormous  expenditure  was  attributed  by  your  officer  to 
political  interference  in  part,  you  did  not  deem  it  your  duty  to  make  further  inquiries  ? 
— A.  Not  at  that  time.     He  explained  it  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  no  questions  from  him  at  all  ? — A.  Not  that  I  remember  ;  not  in 
that  relation. 

Q.  Did  you  agree  with  him  ? — A.  I  did  not.  I  was  not  aware  of  any  political 
interference. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  On  that  matter  did  not  you  write  to  him  and  ask  him  about  the  interference  1 
— A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  I  have  an  impression  that  you  did  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  I  had  done  so, 
I  would  have  read  it. 
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By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  This  is  a  letter  which  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Haggart.  You  simply  reported  to  the 
minister  and  rested  it  there  ? — A.  I  just  reported  the  fact. 

Q.  To  this  day  you  do  not  know  what  the  political  interference  was  1 — A.  I  know 
what  he  said  it  was.  He  said  Mr.  Kennedy  had  such  great  political  influence  that  he 
could  not  control  it. 

Q.  Afterwards  he  explained  to  you  that  he  meant  that  Kennedy  had  such  great 
political  influence  that  he  could  not  control  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  been  at  the  works  twice  before  that — once  on  the  6th  of  April,  and 
once  on  the  19th  of  April  ? — A.  I  think  I  was  there  in  January  twice — about  the  6th, 
and  18th  or  20th. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  then,  to  call  for  any  comment  on  the  state  of  the  works, 
as  to  the  number  of  men  employed,  <fec.  f — A.  No,  the  works  had  just  been  started. 

Q.  When  you  were  there  with  the  minister  on  the  19th  of  April  you  say  you  came 
across  a  lot  af  men  breaking  stone  1  —A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  inquiry  Mr.  Parent  said  he  did  not  think  they  belonged  to  the  ground 
ataUt— A.  He  did. 

Q.  You  spoke  to  the  men  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  the  men  told  you  they  were  breaking  stone  for  a  road  for  Senator  Drum- 
mond  1 — A.  They  said  they  were  preparing  the  stone  for  a  road  to  Mr.  Drummond's 
sugar  refinery. 

Q.  You  found  they  were  in  the  government  employ  ? — A.  They  said  they  were 
under  Mr.  Kennedy  and  receiving  government  pay. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  so  employed  1 — A.  I  think  it  was  19. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  they  were  so  employed? — A.  I  do  not.  They  had 
broken  about  a  thousand  yards  of  stone.  I  am  speaking  from  memory,  but  of  course  I 
may  be  wrong. 

Q.  Cubic  yards  ? — A.  Cubic  yards. 

By  Mr.  Curran : 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  information  from  the  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Having  got  that  information  from  the  men,  did  you  inquire  from  Kennedy  ? — 
A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  it  was  for  1 — A.  He  said  it  was  being  broken  for  concreting. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  from  Mr.  Parent  about  it  1 — A.  I  did.  Mr.  Parent  did  not 
seem  to  think  anything  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Mr.  Parent  said  he  did  not  think  they  were  your  men  at  all  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  Mr.  Parent  was  in  the  vehicle  with  us  when  you  spoke  to  the  men  ? — A.  He 
was. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  And  you  got  out  of  the  vehicle  and  spoke  to  the  men  and  they  told  you  that 
they  were  breaking  the  stone  for  the  road  leading  to  Mr.  Drummond's  sugar  refinery  ? — 
A.  That  is  what  they  said. 

By  Mr.  Curran : 

Q.  How  long  afterwards  was  it,  that  you  saw  Mr.  Kennedy  1 — A.  It  was  the  same 
day. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  And  he  said  the  stone  was  for  what  ? — A.  For  concreting  for  the  bridge. 
Q.  And  you  remarked  that  the  concrete  was  finished  % — ^A.  Yes.  The  men  were 
dismissed  then. 
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By  Sir  Bicha/rd  Carttoright : 

Q.  They  had  about  a  thousand  yards  broken  ? — A.  About  that.  There  may  have 
been  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards  more. 

By  Mr.  Curran  : 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  where  the  road  was  to  be  made  with  that  stone  ? — A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  road  where  the  stone  was  used  upon  % — A.  No.  Perhaps 
I  have  misunderstood  your  question.     Will  you  repeat  it  again  ? 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  road  where  the  stone  was  used  upon  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  know 
where  that  stone  was  used  afterwards. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  It  was  used  on  Mill  street. 

Q.  It  never  went  on  any  road  leading  to  Mr.  Drummond's  sugar-house  at  all  ? — A. 
It  was  used  on  Mill  street. 

Q.  So  that  Mr.  Drummond's  name  was  dragged  in  for  political  effect  % — A.  I  have 
just  told  you  what  I  know. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  Is  that  true  that  you  dragged  Mr.  Drummond's  name  in  for  political  effect  ? — 
A.  I  gave  the  facts  just  as  they  were  given  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  yesterday  in  your  sworn  examination  that  these  men  informed 
you  they  were  breaking  this  stone  to  improve  or  to  build  the  road  to  Drummond's 
sugar  refinery  ? — A.  They  informed  me  they  were  breaking  this  stone  to  repair  the  road 
to  Mr.  Drummond's  sugar  refinery. 

Q.  When  you  found  that  out  you  dismissed  the  men  and  used  the  stone  for  other 
purposes  ? — A.  We  used  the  stone  and  debited  the  appropriation  to  the  credit  of  the 
bridge. 

By  Sir  Richard  Carttvright : 

Q.  Was  that  stone  broken  by  day's  work  ? — A.  By  day's  work,  yes. 
Q.  You  don't  know  how  long  it  took  by  day's  work  to  break  a  yard  of  stone  1 — A. 
I  don't  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Hagyart  : 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  explain  about  this  stone  fully  ?  At  what  street 
was  there  a  long  stretch  of  stone  laid  out  ? — A.  There  was  a  long  stretch  of  this  cut 
scone,  backing,  <fec.,  from  the  bridge  laid  out  between  the  bridge  to  near  St.  Gabriel's 
bridge  across  over  to  St.  Gabriel's  lock,  and  it  was  this  stone  they  were  breaking  up. 

Q.  That  stone  was  removed  from  where  it  was  placed  and  put  on  Mill  street.  How 
far  is  it  from  where  you  saw  it  placed  first  ? — A.  Mill  street  is  about  half  a  mile,  I 
should  think,  or  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  further. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  How  far  from  Drummond's  sugar  refinery  was  this  spot  ] — A.  I  don't  know 
where  it  is  even. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  far  it  was  from  there  ? — A.  No,  I  don't  know  where  Drum- 
mond's sugar  refinery  is. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  pay-rolls.  (Exhibit  no.  1 9  produced). 
Now,  the  pay-rolls,  according  to  this  exhibit  you  have  put  in  for  November,  were  des- 
patched from  Montreal  on  the  fifth  day  of  December  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  for  December  were  despatched  on  the  11th  day  of  January  ?^-A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  for  January  were  despatched  from  Montreal  on  the  5th  of  February  I — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  we  come  to  the  two  months  that  the  alleged  frauds  were  conmiitted,  I  want 
to  ask  you  about  the  pay-roll  for  February.  That  was  not  despatched  from  Montreal 
until  the  25th  day  of  March  1 — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  you  stated  in  your  evidence  that  on  the  10th  day  of  March  you  read  a 
report  in  the  Stanr  that  there  were  1,300  men  employed  on  the  work.  On  the  same  day, 
the  10th  o£  March,  Douglas  reported  to  you  that  the  number  of  men  on  the  work  there 
was  great,  and  that  the  work  was  being  carried  on  in  an  extravagant  manner  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  that  same  day  you  telegraphed  to  Parent  to  come  up  to  Ottawa  with  the 
pay-rolls,  and  Parent,  you  stated,  came  up  on  the  13th,  but  without  the  pay-rolls? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Douglas  returned,  and  he  verbally  confirmed  his  written  report^  so  that  you 
knew  on  the  10th,  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  the  fact  of  the  work  being  carried  on  in 
a  very  extravagant  manner,  and  the  number  of  men  being  employed  being  very  great. 
You  knew  these  facts  ? — A.  I  must  have  known  these  facts.     I  had  the  facts  before  me. 

Q.  From  your  own  man,  Mr.  Douglas  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  tell  me  why  it  was  you  remained  quiet  and  did  not  get  these  pay- 
rolls until  the  25th  of  March,  knowing,  as  you  did,  that  the  work  was  being  carried  on 
in  a  very  extravagant  manner,  and  that  the  number  of  men  employed  was  very  great, 
the  newspapers  reporting  it  to  be  1,300.  You  don't  seem  to  have  done  anything  to  get 
these  pay-rolls  between  that  date  and  the  25th  ? — A.  All  I  did  was  through  Mr. 
Parent;  everything. 

Q.  Did  it  not  strike  you,  having  read  the  newspaper  report,  and  having  sent  a 
special  messenger  from  your  own  department,  who  confirmed  to  a  large  extent  the 
newspaper  report,  and  knowing  that  the  work  was  being  carried  on  in  an  extravagant 
and  wasteful  manner,  did  it  not  strike  you  that  something  should  be  done  to  get  the 
pay-rolls  % — ^A.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Can  you  show  me  anything  you  did  % — A.  No,  I  cannot.  Mr.  Parent  came  up 
on  the  13th.  I  have  no  doubt  he  got  instructions  from  me  to  reduce  the  men.  I  have 
no  doubt,  and  he  did  reduce  them. 

Q.  You  received  these  pay-rolls  and  you  ordered  them  to  be  paid  without  any 
further  inquiry? — A.  Yes,  I  ordered  them  to  be  paid.  They  were  checked  in  my 
office  to  see  whether  they  were  according  to  the  proper  rates,  and  if  they  were  properly 
certified.     They  were  certified  by  Parent,  by  Kennedy,  and  by  the  time-keeper. 

Q.  Yes,  I  see  the  rolls  are  certified  by  the  time-keeper,  by  Parent,  and  by  Ken- 
nedy, and  as  far  as  the  face  of  them  go,  they  seem  to  be  correct,  if  you  had  no  intim- 
ation of  frauds  being  practised  ? — ^A.  I  had  no  intimation  that  frauds  were  being  prac- 
tised. 

Q.  You  had  the  report  of  the  Star  that  1,300  men  were  there  ? — A.  I  had. 

Q.  And  Douglas's  report  that  the  work  was  being  carried  on  in  an  expensive  man- 
ner ? — A,  Yes.  I  told  you  I  have  no  doubt  that  upon  receiving  my  letter,  Mr.  Parent 
reduced  the  men  largely,  and  also  the  number  of  teams. 

Q.  At  any  rate  you  paid  these  without  further  inquiry  ? — A.  I  paid  these  after 
examining  them  in  the  way  I  speak  of. 

Q.  You  have  reason  to  believe  now  there  have  been  frauds  in  connection  with 
them  ? — A.  I  don't  believe  they  are  correct. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  from  the  evidence  you  have  obtained  that  false  names  have 
been  put  upon  these  pay-rolls  ? — A.  I  haven't  the  proof  of  it. 

Q.  What  has  the  inquiry  into  these  matters  led.  you  to  believe? — A.  My  im- 
pression is  they  are  not  right.     They  are  not  correct. 

Q.  In  what  respect  are  they  not  right  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  My  belief  is  that 
the  men  on  the  pay-rolls  were  not  on  the  work.  I  believe  that  the  men  on  the  pay- 
rolls were  not  nearly  all  of  them  upon  the  work.  That  is  my  present  belief,  but  I 
haven't  the  proof  of  it 

Q.  Well,  that  would  be  a  matter  which  others  may  be  able  to  give,  but  you  made 
inquiries  on  the  subject  ? — A.  I  have ;  yes. 

Q.  As  the  chief  of  your  department,  or  the  chief  engineer,  as  it  was  your  duty  to 
do  ? — A.  And  I  have  no  proof  of  that ;  my  belief  is  they  are  not  right. 

Q.  What  is  your  belief  based  on,  if  there  is  no  proof? — A.  What  I  heard. 

Q.  Are  you  just  going  by  mere  hearsay,  Mr.  Schreiber  ? — A.  Yes,  I  haven't  the 
proof ;  I  am  trying  to  find  proof  in  the  courts  now. 
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Q.  Mr.  St.  txmis  is  smngyou?  Do  you  »«Mi  to  say  up  to  this  moment,  with  that 
repcfit  o£  yovir  oommissioiierfi  in  your  hat»d>  Uiat  you  ha^  maik  no  attempt  to  ascortain 
the  imdtAy  90  as  to  be  able  to  f<Mttt  am  <qmiioiit — A.  I  have  done  sa  When  onoe  it  was 
placed  in  tbd  hands  of  a  eoffittiissiDn^  I  locked  upon  it  as  if  that'Coaoriseaon  wore  invee- 
t^ting  Bdy  actions  quite  as  much  as  any  oate  else.  I  did  not  inteffere  after  t^at  in  any 
way.  ' 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  whether  you  interfered  with  them.  I  asked  if  you  made  in- 
quiries 1 — A.  They  were  making  inquiries,  and  I  haven^t  d<nie  so. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  pay-list  to  have  been  fraudulent? — A.  I  oould  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  them  to  have  been? — A.  I  have  no  right  to  say  if  I  haven't  the 
proof.  I  have  no  right  to  say  so.  No.  I  dont  like  to  do  that.  I  don't  think  they  are 
right. 

'Q.  Did  you  read  the  commissioners'  report  ? — ^A.  No.  I  haven't  read  it  all  through 
yet. 

Q.  You  didn't  even  do  tiiat? — A.  I  only  saw  it  the  other  day ;  it  was  put  into  my 
hands  early  and  I  handed  it  over  to  Mr.  Haggart,  and  Mr.  Haggart  sent  it  to  t^e  min- 
ister of  justice.     I  haven't  a  copy  of  it.     I  thmk  I  have  a  printed  copy  now. 

By  Sir  JRichard  Ca/rttoright : 

Q.  Do  we  understand  you  to  say,  up  to  this  minute,  you  haven't  read  the  commis- 
sioners' report  ?-^A.  Not  f  uUy  through.     No. 

Bf/  Mr,  Daviea : 

Q.  I  will  read  part  of  it  for  you.  The  commissioners  report  that  the  total  accounts 
rendered  for  the  bridge  was  $490,725.  That  I  believe  to  be  correct,  is  it  not  % — A.  All 
those  accounts  have  never  been  before  me.  They  have  been  rendered  to  the  commis- 
sioners.    I  have  only  seen  some  $465,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  that  the  commissioners  put  the  figures 
correctly  when  they  stated  $490,000? — A.  No.     I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Q.  Now  of  that  $490,000,  $60,000  is  in  dispute  in  the  courts,  and  the  claim  of  Mr. 
St.  Louis  is  not  yet  paid  ? — A.  Something  like  that,  I  think. 

Q.  That  is,  he  is  suing  the  government  on  these  pay-lists  for  labour  supplied  by 
him  ? — A.  He  is. 

Q.  If  he  has  his  pay-lists  certified,  and  if  the  labour  he  supplied  was  supplied  by 
him,  I  suppose,  though  it  is  a  legal  question,  he  would  probably  recover  this  ? — A.  I 
suppose  he  would. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  the  labour  was  actually  supplied  by  him,  where  would  the  fraud 
come  in  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  The  total  accounts  rendered  for  the  bridges  would  be  $490,000.  Deduct  the 
superstructure  $60,400.     That  was  it,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  leave  for  the  substructure  $430,325.  Now,  the  commissioners  esti- 
mate that  that  work  should  have  cost  $200,000.  Do  you  agree  with  the  commis- 
sioners or  do  you  desire  to  make  any  other  estimate  ? — A.  Well,  if  it  had  cost  $225,000, 1 
would  not  have  said  much  about  it. 

Q.  If  it  had  cost  $225,000,  you  said.  You  made  an  extra  $25,000  ? — A.  You  can 
go  either  little  or  great  according  to  your  idea  as  to  the  difficulties.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  tell  what  the  work  would  have  cost  under  easy  circumstances,  in  a  general  way, 
summer  work,  but  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  contended  with.  Parent  and  Kennedy 
say,  of  course,  were  enormous.  Well,  I  would  not  have  thought  they  were  as  great  as 
they  appeared  to  have  thought. 

Q.  Well  now,  by  the  commissioners'  report,  if  the  work  should  have  cost  $200,000, 
there  is  an  excessive  cost  of  $230,325  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  which  the  plant  and  materials  on  hand  and  the  engineering  staff  and  the 
travelling  expenses  is  deducted  by  them,  leaving  about  $200,000,  in  round  figures,  as 
tiie  excessive  cost  of  these  works  ?— A  Yes. 

Q.  You  agree  generally  in  that  statement  ? — A.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  works 
cost  a  very  large  sum  more  than  they  might  have  done. 
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Q.  I  did  not  ask  jomthtA  gemanl  gtotoiwBnt.  TbM^i  iMh  very  oSiiM  w^  (d  aott  com- 
Hiitthig  yomnelf  to  aajtliiiig.  I  mk  yoo,  did  yon  or  did  four  not  Agree  with  th/&  ihtee 
oommissioners  in  the  general  statement  that  ^e  eacoesave  cost  was  $200,000 1 — ^A.  I 
would  not  think  it  was  as  much  as  that. 

Q.  How  much  less  would  you  put  it  ? — A.  I  think  you  might  put  $25,000  on  the 
top  of  that  and  make  it  $225,000. 

Q.  So  that  a  comparatively  sviall  woik  oi  this  kind  cost  nearly  double  what  it  ought 
to  have  done? — A.  Yes,  nearly. 

Q.  W^  sdr,  you  must  have  formed  some  idea  of  the  oansea  of  this  ? — ^A.  I  have 
already  43aid  that  I  don't  believe  these  pay-rolls  are  coarect,  to  begin  wit^ 

Q.  That  is  one  cause  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  not  account  for  the  $175,000  or  $200,000?— A,  I  don't  know  how 
much  it  might  account  for. 

Q.  But  you  must  have  formed  some  estimate  when  you  said  $225,000.  You  must 
have  got  your  mind  down  to  making  an  allowance  for  labour  or  materials  or  something  to 
have  taken  the  $25,000  off.  I  don't  assume  you  are  making  ha^^iazard  statements,  of 
course  ? — A.  I  am  not  making  haphazard  statements. 

Q.  When  you  deduct  $25,000  from  the  estimate  of  the  commissioners,  you  must 
have  meant  for  the  labour  ? — A.  The  estimate  was  for  what  I  consider  ihe  total  of  the 
work. 

Q.  If  it  cost  double  what  it  ought  to  have  cost,  are  you,  Mr.  Schreiber,  as  chief 
engineer,  unable  to  give  us  any  reason  for  it  ?  Who  was  robbing  the  government  ? 
That  is  the  point  we  want  to  get  at  J — A.  The  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is  that  these 
accounts  are  not  correct.  There  were  quantities  of  material  purchased  that  were  not 
required.  I  notice  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  and  it  seems  to  be  corroborated, 
that  there  is  a  million  feet  of  timber  unaccounted  for. 

Q.  Well,  now  I  will  read  you  the  statement  of  the  commissioners  on  that  point,  as 
you  have  referred  to  it :  "  The  large  amount  of  timber  purchased  for  so  small  an  amount 
of  work  is  extraordinary.  There  are  only  two  characters  of  work  in  which  it  could  be 
used,  in  the  permanent  works  and  in  the  false  or  temporary  works.  By  calculations 
made  from  the  evidence  and  plans,  we  estimate  there  could  have  been  used,  of  all  kinds 
of  timber  and  lumber,  about  2,504,800  feet,  board  measure.  The  total  quantity  charged 
to  the  bridges  is  about  3,613,600  feet,  board  measure,  which  leaves  a  shortage  of  some 
1,018,800  feet,  board  measure."  Do  I  understand  you  to  agree  in  the  general  accuracy 
of  these  figures  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  "  We  cannot  ascertain  where  this  latter  quantity  of  timber  and  lumber  was 
used,  it  is  probable  some  of  it  never  reached  the  works."  Then  the  calculation  of  the 
commissioners,  that  the  government  had  been  defrauded  in  the  matter  of  timber  to  the 
extent  of  about  a  million  odd  feet,  board  measure,  is  a  conclusion  which  you  concur  in  ? 
— A.  Well,  it  appears  to  be  so,  from  the  returns  I  have. 

Q.  From  the  returns  you  have  you  come  to  that  conclusion.  How  much  would 
that  be  in  round  figures,  that  million  odd  feet  which  you  think  the  government  have 
been  robbed  of  ? — A.  Take  it  at  $20  a  thousand. 

Q.  $20,000  then.  Well,  if  you  allowed  $20,000  for  the  robbery  of  lumber,  you 
would  still  have  some  $150,000  or  $160,000  to  account  for?— A.  Yes,  I  think  the 
labour  is  wrong. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  I  could  not  apportion  it. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  in  your  own  mind  as  to  what  the  labour  on  that 
work  should  have  cost  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Are  you  unable  to  give  the  committee  any  assistance  at  all  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  why  these  enormous  robberies  took  place? — A.  I  think  a  large 
discrepancy  is  in  the  labour. 

Q.  In  your  knowledge  was  there  ever  a  public  work  built  which  cost  so  much  more 
than  it  ought  as  this? — A.  So  much  more  than  it  ought  ? 

Q.  This  co^t,  by  your  statement,  double  as  much  as  it  ought  to  have  done  ? — ^A. 
No,  I  don't  know.     I  don't  remember  any. 
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Q.  What  has  been  done  with  the  plant  and  ^naterial  on  hand  ?— A.  It  has  all  been 
piled  up  and  an  account  taken  of  it — plant,  tools,  materials,  everything.  Such  as  would 
be  injured  by  the  weather  has  been  put  under  cover. 

Q.  What  has  been  done  with  it? — A.  That  stone  that  I  was  speaking  of,  the  broken 
stone,  has  been  used  to  repair  Mill  street. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  value  of  that  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

A.  Oh,  give  me  an  idea,  roughly  1 — A.  I  suppose  $1.50  a  yard. 

Q.  How  many  yards  1 — A.  About  a  thousand  yards. 

Q.  Very  well,  about  a  thousand  dollars  for  that.  I  want  to  see  if  the  plant  and 
material  on  hand  are  there  still  or  have  been  used  or  kept  ? — A.  What  has  not  been 
used  is  there  still.  Still  I  am  wrong  in  that.  There  may  be  some  stolen,  but  we  think 
it  is  all  there. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  made  no  disposition  of  the  larger  part  of  this 
plant  and  material? — A.  Of  the  larger  part,  no. 

Q.  Of  nine-tenths  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  of  nine-tenths  of  it. 

Q.  It  is  there  still  ? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ? — A  Yes,  whenever  we  can  make  it  apply  to 
any  work  there  is  an  appropriation  for. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  consists  of  ? — A.  Yes. 

jffy  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  You  have  an  inventory  of  the  whole  ? — A.  I  have  an  inventory  hera 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  After  the  work  was  completed,  did  you  take  stock  of  what  was  left  ? — A.  Yes ; 
we  have  it. 

Q,  Give  me  the  gross  amount  of  the  stock  and  plant  ? — A.  I  gave  it  before. 

■   By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  You  have  sold  some  of  the  material  ? — A.  We  have  not  sold  any  of  the  material, 
we  have  sold  some  of  the  plant.     We  sold  some  derricks. 

By  Mr,  Daviea  \ 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Some  for  $300  and  some  for  $500  apiece. 
Q.  How  much  altogether  ? — A.  A  small  quantity. 

By  Mr,  Haggart: 

Q.  You  are  authorized  to  sell  some  of  the  machinery  as  well  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  instructions  did  I  give  in  that  respect  ? — ^A.  You  authorized  me  to  seU 
the  engines  at  15  per  cent  on  the  cost. 

Q.  Applications  were  made  for  more,  which  I  refused.  And  I  instructed  you  how 
to  dispose  of  them.  Do  you  not  remember  that  I  instructed  you  to  sell  no  more  by 
private  sale? — A.  That  was  some  other  plant.  I  do  not  think  it  was  in  connection  wiui 
this  bridge. 

By  Mr.  Dames : 

Q.  The  estimates  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Trudeau  were  sanctioned  by  order  in  council? 
— ^A.  They  were. 

Q.  When  you  made  the  change  from  the  depth  of  navigation  that  he  intended  the 
cana^  to  be  at,  what  was  it ;  sixteen  feet  ? — A.  Eighteen  feet. 

Q.  Then  the  change  from  18  to  22  feet  involved  an  enormous  change  in  the  cost  t 
—A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  it  did  not  involve  an  enormous  change  in  the  cost  t 
— A.  No.     I  did  not  change  it  from  18  to  22  feet.     I  changed  it  from  20  to  22  feet, 

Q.  Still  the  two  feet  extra  would  involve  a  great  cost.  How  much  ? — ^A.  It 
involved  a  cost  of  about  $14,000. 

Q.  Did  you  get  an  order  in  council  for  that  ? — A.  No,  I  made  an  error  in  my 
expression. 
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Q. .  I  did  not  mean  in  regard  to  the  expression  1 — A.  I  made  no  change. 

Q.  You  made  the  change  of  your  own  motion  1 — A.  No,  I  did  not.  It  was  done 
before  my  tima 

Mr.  H  AGO  ART. — It  was  changed  when  the  last  estimate  was  amended  by  Mr. 
Tnideau  and  Mr.  Parent.  At  that  time  the  change  was  from  18  to  20  feet.  Mr. 
Parent  and  Mr.  Trudeau  came  from  Montreal  for  the  purpose  of  giving  me  the  difference 
between  18  and  20-foot  navigation,  and  the  difference  between  the  18  and  20-foot  navi- 
gation was,  I  think,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $40,000  f 

Witness. — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Hagoart. — My  instructions  to  Mr.  Schreiber  were  to  have  a  depth  of  22  feet, 
that  is  20  feet  on  the  mitre  sills  and  he  made  the  mistake  and  built  it  up  to  22-foot 
navigation  instead  of  20  feet. 

Mr.  Beroin.— -And  that  coftt  $40,000. 

Witness.— No,  $14,000. 

Mr.  Haggart. — The  first  18  feet  did  not  contemplate  abutments  or  anything  of 
that  kind ;  the  20  feet  did. 

Mr.  Davies. — That  would  make  a  large  difference,  of  course.  (To  witness.)  You 
have  made  no  personal  investigation  yourself  into  this  matter  at  all,  as  to  where  the 
fault  lay  t — A.  After  the  commission  was  appointed,  I  did  nothing  since  then. 

Q.  You  washed  your  hands  of  it? — A.  No.     I  did  not  wash  my  hands  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  not  read  the  commissioners'  report  1 — A.  It  was  handed  to  me. 
I  gave  it  to  the  minister  and  he  sent  it  to  the  department  of  justice. 

Q.  One  would  have  thought  you  would  have  been  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
that  you  would  have  sat  down  to  read  the  report  to  ascertain  who  was  guilty  of  this 
great  robbery  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  any  part  of  my  duty. 

Q.  You  had  a  large  number  of  men  under  your  control.  In  a  certain  sense  you 
were  responsiblie  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  indifference  or  negligence  of  some  of  those  men  the  country  was 
it>bbed  of  $200,000  ? — A.  The  work  cost  more  than  it  should  have. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to  study  the  commissioners*  report  to 
find  out,  if  you  could,  the  particular  individuals  who  were  responsible  ? — A.  I  only  re- 
ceived the  report — a  copy  of  the  printed  report  the  other  day. 

Q.  We  had  it  for  a  month  %-—A.  1  have  not. 

Q.  The  original  came  from  your  department  when  this  committee  first  met? — A. 
It  did. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  never  read  it  ? — A.  It  was  sent  almost  immediately  to  the 
department  of  justice,  I  suppose,  in  connection  with  the  suits  now  going  on. 

By  Mr.  Curran  : 

Q.  You  say  you  think  the  great  loss  was  on  the  labour  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  spoken  to  about  having  this  labour  hired  through  a  con- 
tractor ? — A,  The  first  time  I  was  spoken  to  upon  that  subject  was  by  Mr.  Haggart, 
when  I  submitted  the  tenders  to  him.  He  said  that  he  thought  it  \7as  an  unusual 
course,  that  he  had  never  seen  it  done  before,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  ap- 
prove of  the  plan.  He  asked  that  Mr.  Parent  *  be  sent  for  to  make  an  explanation. 
That  is  the  first  time  I  heard  it  spoken  of  in  this  connection. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  these  tenders  were  offered  without  your  knowledge  ? 
A.  Instructions  about  the  tenders  had  been  given  before  I  took  office. 

Q.  Instructions  from  ? — ^A.  From  Mr.  Trudeau,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Mr.  Parent  was  sent  for  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  had  an  interview  with  you,  I  suppose  ? — A.  He  had  an  interview  with  the 
minister.     He  made  his  explanations  to  the  minister. 

Q.  It  was  not  to  you  that  the  explanations  were  make  ? — A.  To  both  of  us. 

Q.  The  minister  demurred  against  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  thought  it  was  irregular — ^that  it  was  not  a  regular  thing  ? — A.  He  said  he 
had  never  seen  it  done  before. 

Q.  And  you  induced  the  minister  to  adopt  Mr.  Parent's  views? — A.  I  did,  that  is  to 
say,  I  recommended  it  being  done  after  I  hes^rd  what  Mr.  Parent  said. 
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Q.  It  WM  simplj  on  Mr.  Parent's  repre8eiitatio&  that  thia  ccmtract  urith  St.  Louis 
was  entered  into  ?— A.  No.  I  recommended  it. 

Q.  Undoubtedly.  It  was  Mr.  Parent  1 — A.  He  explained  the  course  that  woald 
be  pursued  in  carrying  the  contract  out,  dec. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  it  was  his  explanations  that  induced  you  to  accept  that  view 
ol  the  subject  ? — A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  To  give  the  ccmtraet  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  f — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  anjrthing  of  that  kind  yours^f  before  t-^A.  Tes. 

Q.  Where  ?— A.  There  were  from  5,000  to  7,000  Chinamen  employed  on  the  C.  P. 
B.  in  British  Columbia  on  the  same  basis  exactly. 

Q.  Are  not  all  these  Chinamen  and  coolies  hired  that  way  % — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  suspect  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  was  it  done  ? — A.  A  certain  contractor  agreed  to  supply  men  at  certain 
figures  per  day  or  per  hour.  This  contract  was  signed.  A  time-keeper  was  kept  on  the 
work  and  the  contractor  kept  a  time-keeper,  and  every  month  the  contractor  was  paid 
the  amount  of  the  wages  of  the  men. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that  kind  ol  thing  amongst  white  men  ? — ^A  Yes,  on  the 
same  canaL 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  How  many  times  1 — A.  Three  different  times. 
By  Mr.  Curran: 

Q.  What  were  the  amount<s  of  these  little  things  ? — A.  Small  amounts,  I  think  one 
was  $15,000. 

By  Mr.  Moncrisff ; 

Q.  It  wasn't  new  ? — A.  Not  altogether  new  on  that  canal,  apparently. 
By  Mr.  Curran  : 

Q.  Were  those  the  only  contracts  of  that  kind  you  knew  of  beyond  these  little  con- 
tracts on  the  same  canal  1 — A  And  the  one  in  British  Columbia  that  I  spoke  cL 

Q.  The  one  in  British  Columbia  for  the  Chinamen  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  about  the  date  of  that  contract  1 — A  I  think  about  the 
18th  of  January  or  February,  I  forget  which.  I  think  the  18th  of  January  he  was 
notified  of  his  contract. 

Q.  That  thiog  ran  on  until  the  month  of  March  ? — A.  It  ran  on  until  the  month  of 
June. 

Q.  It  ran  on  until  the  month  of  March  for  skilled  labour  1 — A.  The  contract  from 
the  commencement  ? 

Q.  Ran  on  1 — A.  Right  through  to  June. 

Q.  There  was  a  subsidiary  contract  made  for  unskilled  labour,  for  pick  and  shovel 
men  ?^A.  There  was  an  arrangement  made. 

Q.  That  arrangement  made  out  of  the  contention  of  the  contractor  St.  Louis  that 
he  was  entitled  to  have  the  pick  and  shovel  men  on  his  pay-list  ? — A.  His  contention 
was  that  skilled  labourers  were  not  skilled  labourers.  He  maintained  that  the  good 
labourers  were  what  was  intended  by  skilled  labourers.  On  the  other  hand  the  minister 
and  myself  dissented  from  that.  We  said  it  could  not  be  intended  that  he  should  be 
allowed  18^  cents  an  hour  ior  that  kind  of  men. 

Q.  But  you  allowed  him.  Was  there  any  consultaticm  with  the  justice  depart- 
ment about  his  rights  under  that  contract  at  the  time  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  am  sure  there  was  not.  I  expected  there  would  have  been  when  the  time 
came  % — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  made  a  subsidiary  arrangement  with  him,  then,  by  which  good  labourers, 
pick  and  shovel  men,  were  to  get  15  cents  an  hour?— A.  An  arrangement  was  made 
that  they  should  receive  15  cents  an  hour  for  good  labourers. 

Q.  They  were  to  go  on  his  lists  ? — A.  They  were  on  his  lists  before. 

Q.  Oh,  no  1 — A,  How  could  his  contention  have  arisen  ? 

Q.  He  wanted  to  get  them  there,  as  I  understood  it  ? — A  They  were  on  the  lists, 
and  he  wanted  184  cents  an  hour  for  them. 
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Q.  The  information  I  got  from  them  later  led  me  to  believe  that  these  men  were 
engaged  by  Kennedy  at  $1.25  per  di^  ? — A.  It  was  not  sa  The  tenders  are  there  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

Q.  It  is  not  so.  The  whole  of  these  men  had  not  been  engaged  by  Kennedy,  the 
pick  and  shovel  meni — A.  No,  apparently  not,  because  18|  oeats  vas  wkat  they  were 
to  be  paid  for  skilled  labourers^  whatever  skilled  labourers  are. 

Q.  You  have  read  that  letter  since  it  has  appeared  here  ^A.  It  was  read  to  me 
here. 

Q.  You  see  that  in  that  letter  he  states  that  he  had  engaged  pick  and  shovel  men 
at  $1.25  per  day? — A.  I  understand  he  had  labouring  nen  en^pk>yed  at  $1.25  per  day. 

Q.  To  give  them  15  cents  an  hour) — A.  These  men  did  not  get  15  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Subsequently  to  that  they  must  have  % — A.  No,  they  did  not 

Q.  That  is  not  a  fact? — A.  It  is  a  fact.  He  did  have.  I  saw  the  pt^r-rolls. 
There  were  some  at  $1.25,  I  think,  but  it  is  the  r^ular  staff. 

Q.  Na  We  are  not  talking  of  the  regular  staff? — A^  Yes,  we  must  talk  about 
them.     These  men  Mr.  Kennedy  hired. 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  suppose,  had  his  regular  summer  stafl^  I  suppose,  working  during 
the  winter  there,  the  lockmen,  Ac  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  Men  who  are  employed  during 
the  summer. 

Q.  But  as  I  understood  the  statement  in  the  letter,  he  had  engaged  men  at  $1.25 
per  day  who  were  put  on  Sl  Lciuis'  lists  ? — A.  I  did  not  read  it.  I  never  saw  it  until 
the  other  day. 

Q.  Certainly.  At  all  events  from  that  hour  afterwards  all  the  labourers,  pick  and 
shovel  men,  were  on  that  list  at  15  cents  an  hour.  Is  that  not  so? — A.  I  don't  think 
so.     I  have   recommended  one  list  at  $1.25. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  You  have  the  accounts  here,  can't  you  say  ? — A.  I  haven't  them  here.  The 
auditor  general  has  them. 

By  Mr.  Monerief: 

Q.  If  I  understand  it  aright,  the  tenders  for  this  class  of  labour  were  asked  for 
before  you  were  appointed.  Is  that  correct  ? — A.  The  instructions  were  given  before 
I  was  appointed.     Mr.  Kennedy,  I  think,  asked  for  them  on  the  28th  of  November. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  took  charge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  after  you  came  into  office,  the  tenders  came  before  you  ? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  Then,  I  understand  that  you  took  them  to  Mr.  Haggart  to  consider  the  matter 
with  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  Mr.  Haggart  seemed  to  disapprove  of  this  manner  of  hiring  labour  ? 
— A.  Yes  ;  he  thought  it  was  unusual. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  approve  of  it  either  ? — A.  He  did  not  on  the  first  occasion  I 
brought  it  before  him.     He  asked  for  Mr.  Parent  to  be  sent  for. 

Q.  Then  you  sent  for  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  believe  Mr.  Parent  contended  that  it  would  be  the  very  best  way  to 
engage  the  labour  ? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  the  cheapest  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  time,  of  course,  was  to  be  kept  under  the  control  of  the  government  by  the 
government  employees  ? — A.  Yes  ;  he  explained  all  that. 

Q.  And  then  after  he  had  made  his  explanations  and  you  had  considered  the 
expeditious  manner  in  which  this  work  had  to  be  done,  at  the  end  you,  I  believe, 
approved  of  it  ? — ^A.  I  did.     I  did  not  see  any  objection  to  it,  and  I  recommended  it 

Q.  You  did  not  urge  any  further  objections  to  it  ?-^A.  No. 

Q.  Then  the  minister,  upon  your  report,  permitted  that  the  tenders  should  be  let 
in  the  way  that  has  been  spoken  of  here  to-day  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  about  how  many  accounts  came  in,  say,  in  the  month  of 
January  ? — A.  For  what  ? 

Q.  In  any  way  connected  with  this  work  on  this  canal  ? — A.  In  January,  there 
were  accounts  from  Henderson's. 
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Q.  I  mean  the  total  1 — A.  I  have  not  it  drawn  up  in  that  way. 
Q.  Was  there  anything  striking  in  the  accounts  as  they  came  in  in  January  f — A. 
No;  I  think  the  whole  amount  that  was  paid  up  to  the  18th  of  April  was  $78,000. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  Mr.  Moncrieff  is  speaking  of  the  accounts  that  came  in,  not  of  those  that  were 
paid  ? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  give  that,  I  don't  think. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff: 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  them  that  would  strike  you  as  showing  that  there  was 
anything  extraordinary  going  on  in  the  expenditure  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  you  could  answer  me  this  question  :  Up  bo  the  first  of  February 
had  any  accounts  come  in  of  a  character  that  would  lead  you  to  understand  that  extra- 
ordinary and  unnecessary  expense  was  being  incurred  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  None  at  all.  Then  to  come  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  February.  Was  there 
anything  by  way  of  accounts  up  to  that  time  that  had  been  forwarded  to  the  de- 
partment that  would  show  that  there  was  anything  of  an  improper  character  going  on  ? 
—A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  That  is  to  the  end  of  when  ? — A.  The  end  of  February. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff: 

Q.  Then  it  was  in  March,  about  the  10th,  that  Mr.  Douglas  went  down  ? — A.  He 
was  down  before  that,  on  the  6th.     He  came  up  on  the  10th. 

Q.  But  until  you  got  his  letter,  had  you  any  idea  that  perhaps  the  expenses  were  to 
exceed  what  they  probably  might  be  under  more  favourable  circumstances  ? — A.   No. 

Q.  Now,  the  months  of  March  and  April  were  the  months  in  which  the  great  work 
was  being  done  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  The  great  heavy  expenditure  was  being  incurred  ? — -A.  At  the  end  of  February, 
in  March  and  April. 

Q.  If  I  recollect  aright,  the  water  was  drawn  out  of  the  canal  about  the  10th  or 
12th  of  March?— A.  The  8th  of  March. 

Q.  So  that  the  whole  thing,  whatever  it  might  cost,  had  to  be  done  between  the 
8th  of  March  and  the  1st  of  May? — A.  Except  the  removal  of  the  ice.  That  was 
done  on  the  6th  and  7th. 

By  Mr.  ffaggart : 

Q.  It  could  not  have  been  done  before  the  unwatering  ? — A.  It  must  have  been. 
Q.  Before  the  unwatering? — A.  Evidently. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  Look  at  the  figures.  The  amount  paid  for  February  is  very  large  ? — A.  No,  about 
$15,000. 

Q.  That  was  for  February,  but  you  paid  more  than  that — $45,584  according  to  the 
February  pay-rolls  ? — A.  Those  accounts  are  for  material  as  well. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff: 

Q.  Then,  to  make  this  very  clear,  Mr.  Schreiber,  up  to  the  end  of  February  the 
accounts  that  came  in  were  not  of  a  character  that  would  make  you  at  all  suspicious  that 
anything  was  being  carried  on  wrong,  was  there  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  accounts  appeared  to  be  reasonable  for  the  extent  of  the  work  that  was 
going  on  as  far  as  they  come  before  you  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  knew. 

Q.  Then  during  the  months  of  March  and  April  the  great  expenditure  and  the 
rush  of  workmen  were  on  the  job  ? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  You  had  in  your  employment  there  Mr.  Parent  as  chief  engineer  on  the  ground? 
— A.  He  was  the  superintending  engineer,  the  chief  officer  on  the  ground. 
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Q.  And  he  had  your  orders,  I  beUeve,  how  to  conduct  the  work  ? — A.  He  had  my 
orders  to  conduct  the  work  in  an  economical  way. 

Q.  You  had  given  him  that  by  letter  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  has  been  produced  here  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  told  him  in  this  letter  that  the  responsibility  for  the  efficient  and  economi- 
cal conduct  of  the  job  was  laid  upon  his  shoulders  I— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Hagga/rt : 

Q.  In  the  removal  of  that  ice,  what  was  the  necessity  of  carting  it  to  any  place  at 
all  %  Why  did  not  they  take  it  right  out  when  it  was  sawed,  and  put  it  directly  on  the 
top  of  the  other  ice  % — A.  I  don't  know  where  it  was  put  yet.     I  have  to  find  out. 

Q.  Have  you  not  found  out  that  this  ice  was  being  taken  from  the  canal  and 
furnished  to  ice  houses  throughout  the  city  ? — A.  I  am  told  it  was. 

Q.  You  have  information  to  that  effect  ? — A.  That  is  what  has  been  said. 

Q.  That  could  not  be  done  without  the  knowledge  of  Kennedy  and  those  about  the 
work  ? — A.  It  was  said  to  have  been  taken  directly  from  the  work. 

By  Mr,  Curran  ; 

Q-  Have  you  any  evidence  of  that  at  all  1 — A.  The  only  evidence  that  I  have  is 
that  a  man  named  Quinn,  whose  teams  were  employed  upon  the  works,  was  hauling  the 
ice  to  his  ice-house. 

Q.  That  is  mentioned  in  what  ? — A.  Not  mentioned  in  here,  but  it  has  been 
mentioned  by  parties. 

Q.  It  is  a  report  you  have  heard  ? — A.  It  is  a  report  I  have  heard.  We  have  not 
evidence  beyond  what  people  said. 

Q.  Would  that  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  not  be  patent  to  everybody  on  the  works,  not 
only  to  Kennedy,  but  to  Parent,  Desbarats,  St.  Louis  and  everybody  else  who  had  their 
eyes  open  to  see  what  was  going  on,  if  that  ice  was  carted  to  ice  houses  in  the  city  of 
Montreal  1 — A.  I  don't  know  necessarily  that  it  would.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
position  of  these  ice-houses.     I  could  not  say. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Are  they  permitted  to  take  ice  from  the  canal  and  put  them  in  any  ice  house  in 
the  city  ? — A.  I  know  they  are  on  vthe  Welland.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  on 
the  Lachine.     Very  likely  they  are. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  whether  there  is  any  health  regulation  or  anything  of  that 
kind  in  Montreal,  preventing  the  ice  from  the  Lachine  canal  being  carted  into  ice 
houses? — A.  No. 

Mr.  Bergin — I  think  there  is  such  a  regulation. 

Witness — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

By  Mr,  Davies ; 

Q.  I  want  the  names  of  the  parties  from  whom  you  got  this  information  % — A.  I 
only  got  the  information  the  other  day.  I  sent  word  down  to  ascertain  the  place  where 
the  ice  was  put.  Mr.  Marceau  got  the  information  that  a  man  named  Quinn,  whose 
horses  were  on  the  work,  was  hauling  the  ice  to  his  place. 

Q.  What  Quinn  is  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.     You  will  find  him  on  the   pay-roll. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Marceau? — A.  He  is  acting  superintending  engineer  on  the 
canal. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  In  appointing  these  head  men,  as  you  say  on  the  work,  that  would  be  the 
proper  course  for  the  department  to  take  in  the  ordinary  way  ? — A.    To  do  what  ? 

Q.  Appointing  an  engineer  to  take  part  on  the  ground  ? — A.  You  had  to  have  a 
responsible  man  on  the  ground. 

Q.  And  he  was  the  responsible  man  on  the  ground  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  one  above  him  on  the  ground  ? — A.  No. 
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Q.  As  deputy  minister,  or  ckofii  engineer,  it  would  not  be  your  duty  to  keep  track 
of  the  men  ? — As  chief  engineer,  or  deputy  minister,  that  would  be  no  part  of  my 
duty. 

Q.  The  proper  course  would  be  to  af^iat  a  proper  man  to  do  this  w<nrk  properly  ? 
— A.  These  were  not  new  men  in  this  positioiu     They  had  been  there  for  years. 

Q.  They  had  been  holding  their  positions  for  years»  so  that  they  were  plftoec^  in 
the  ordinary  way  in  charge  of  the  works  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  up  to  the  end  of  February,  you  have  told  us,  no  extraordinary  accounts  had 
come  in  to  raise  any  suspicion  whatever  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  would  the  pay-rolls  come  in  for  March,  in  the  ordinary  way — in  April  or 
March? — A.  Some  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  some  on  the  22nd  of  ApriL 

Q.  Then,  none  of  them  came  in  March  ? — A.  Na 

Q.  They  were  held  over  until  the  following  month  1 — -A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  nothing  delivered  in  the  shape  of  pay-rolls  in  March  that 
would  raise  your  suspicion  as  deputy  minister  that  anything  was  going  wrong? — 
A.  No,  nothing. 

Q.  If  there  had  been,  I  presume  you  would  have  acted  in  some  way,  would  you 
not  1 — A.  I  should  have  looked  into  it. 

Q.  You  would  have  investigated  it  if  there  had  been  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  April,  when  did  the  first  accounts  come  in  to  waken  your  sus- 
picions?— A.  The  first  lot  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  the  second  on  the  22nd ;  that  is,  I 
received  them  on  the  18th  and  24th. 

Q.  Should  they  not  have  come  in  earlier  ? — A.  Usually  they  would  come  in  cm  the 
first  of  the  month. 

Q.  On  the  7th  of  April,  you  were  asking  for  the  March  4)ay-lists  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  asking  them  to  be  sent  in  at  once  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Parent's  reply  was  to  that  ? — A.  I  have  given  that 
before. 

By  Mr,  Ha^gcurt  : 

Q.  One  part  of  your  evidence  is  not  quite  clear,  and  I  would  like  to  understand  it 
thoroughly.  What  were  you  doing  between  the  10th  and  the  25th  of  March?  Were 
you  not  in  constant  correspondence  with  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  We  were  in  correspondence, 
or  rather  in  communication,  as  I  stated  bef(»re,  by  telephone.  There  is  a  telephone  in 
my  office,  we  could  telephone  to  Montreal.  We  did  a  large  portion  of  our  correspon- 
dence by  telephone,  unfortunately. 

By  Mr,  Daviea  : 

Q.  Who  had  ? — A.  Mr.  Parent  and  myself.  The  consequence  is  we  had  no  records 
as  we  ought  to  have.     Presently  I  would  not  allow  them  to  use  the  telephone. 

By  Mr,  Haggari : 

Q.  When  did  you  put  a  stop  to  that ;  when  I  insisted  upon  having  a  record  of 
everything  relating  to  the  matter  ? — A.  It  was  only  after  the  pay-rolls  came  in — towards 
the  end  of  April,  when  first  we  began  to  think  that  things  were  not  right. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  what  happened  between  the  10th  and  the  25th 
of  March  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  communications  about  that  time  ? — A«  I  was  telling  you 
we  might  get  the  pay-rolls,  and  we  were  receiving  Mr.  Parent's  report  by  telephone.  I 
remember  on  two  or  three  occasions  he  said  he  had  only  500  men  employed.  I  did 
not  take  the  telephone  messages  ;  Mr.  Jones  took  them  in  my  office. 

By  Mr,  Frcuer : 

Q.  Mr.  Jones  took  the  messages  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  he  commit  them  to  writing  ? — A.  No,  he  did  not.  He  always  told  them  to 
me. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  What  was  his  statement  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed  in  answer  to  the 

communication  of  the  Star  correspondent — 1,300  men? — A.  He  said 
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By  Mr.  Dames : 


Q.  In  writing  or  orally  % — A.  Orally. 

Q.  What  waa  it  he  said  % — A.  He  said  the  Sta/r*8  reports  were  very  much  exag- 
gerated.    I  do  not  romember  that  he  stated  the  number. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  he  stated  the  number  to  you  and  that  you  sent  back 
word  that  there  were  fer  too  many  % — A.  I  think  not  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  On  what  occasion,  then  ?— A.  I  think  it  was  a  little  later  than  that.  I  think  it 
was  <m  the  6th  of  April 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  almost  a  blank  between  the  10th  and  25th  of  March  as  to 
jour  communications  % — A.  On  the  13th,  when  he  was  up  here,  no  doubt  he  got  instruc- 
tions from  me,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  those  instructions  were.  He  acted  on  my 
letter  of  the  10th  by  reducing  the  force  very  largely.  He  told  me  he  reduced  the 
number,  and  no  doubt  he  did  that.     I  think  he  put  off  some  four  or  five  hundred  men. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  the  number  of  men  employed  there  could  be  profitably 
employed  on  that  small  work  ? — A.  I  am  sure  now  they  could  not.  No ;  they  could 
not. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  Were  you  pressing  daily  to  get  the  accounts  and  pay-lists  in  April  % — A.  I  wrote 
a  number  of  letters. 

Q.  You  were  writing  from  day  to  day  to  him  to  get  them  in  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  get  them  in  unt&  the  20th  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  within  eight  days  of  the  whole  job  being  completed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  From  the  20th  April  when  you  got  the  March  pay  sheets,  only  seven  or  eight 
days'  work  remained  to  be  done  ? — A.  It  was  the  22nd  of  April,  and  the  water  was  let 
oi^  the  first  of  May. 

Q.  No  changes  of  a  practical  character  could  be  made  by  the  department  to  benefit 
matters  at  that  time  1 — A.  No.  Everything  was  done  up  to  that  time.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  sent  down  to  report  that  the  work  was  nearly  completed. 

Q.  Was  the  20th  of  April  the  first  intimation  you  had  of  the  extraordinary  expen- 
diture which  had  been  incurred  % — ^A.  The  first  definite  information  I  had  was  on  the 
10th  of  May. 

Q.  That  was  with  regard  to  the  men,  but  so  far  as  the  expenditure  on  the  works  ? 
— ^A.  The  18th  of  April  was  the  first  intimation. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  report  to  the  miniBter  % — A.  I  think  it  was  the 
25th. 

Q.  Practically,  you  reported  to  the  minister  at  once  1 — A.  I  saw  the  minister  about 
ity  axfed  also  put  it  in  writing. 

The  conmiittee  then  adjourned. 
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CoMMiTTE£  Room  No.  49, 

House  of  Commons, 

June  22nd,  1894. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  met  at  11  a.m.,  Mr.  Baker, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

JOSEPH  QUINN  was  called  and  sworn  :— 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Your  name  is  Joseph  Quinn  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  reside  in  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  toe  dealer. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  Were  you  employed  upon  the  removing  of  the  ice  from  the  Lachine  canal  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Wellington  and  the  Grand  Trunk  bridges  1 — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I 
was  employed  for  cutting  the  ice  with  my  ice  plant. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  carters  employed  to  haul  it  away  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  men  by  the  name  of  Quinn  employed  as  carters  in  hauling  it  away  to 
your  knowledge  1 — A.  I  don't  know.     There  are  a  good  many  Quinns,  carters. 

By  Mr,  Curran  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  Quinn  who  has  an  ice-house  in  Montreal  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr*  Davies  : 

Q.  You  were  not  employed  in  hauling  the  ice  away  1 — A.  I  was  employed  to  cut 
the  ice.  Whether  any  of  my  teams  carted  any  of  it  during  the  day  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  had  a  lot  of  teams  there  employed,  had  you? — A.  I  had  two  or  three  teams 
employed. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hire  them  to  ? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  Who  was  he.  What  position  did  he  occupy  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  He  called 
for  me  to  get  the  loan  of  my  ice  tools  to  cut  this  ice.  I  told  him  that  my  ice  tools  had 
been  all  stored  for  the  season  and  I  would  not  give  them.  He  said  :  "  We  will  take 
good  care  of  them,"  and  he  told  me  to  send  my  own  horses  and  men  to  cut  this  ice. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  contract  with  him, what  you  would  get  paid  ? — A.  I  made  no 
contract. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  paid  1 — A.  I  believe  I  was  paid  $4  a  day  for  the  teams. 

Q.  No  talk  about  what  you  were  to  get  at  all  when  you  were  hired  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  were  well  satisfied  with  what  you  got.  He  just  handed  out  $4  a  day 
to  you  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  each  team  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  each  team  1 — A.  For  each  team. 

Q.  How  many  teams  did  you  supply  ? — A.  Three  teams  some  days  and  some  days 
two  and  some  days  one  team. 

Q.  How  many  days  of  teams  altogether,  do  you  remember  ? — A.  I  think  125^  days. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  total  number  ! — A.  I  think  so,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  teams  are  concerned,  I  see,  by  a  letter  you  published,  you  repu- 
diate the  statement  that  you  yourself  hauled  this  ice  to  any  ice-house  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  it  was  not  hauled  to  any  ice-house  1 — A.  I  swear  it  was  not. 

Q.  Who  hauled  it  1 — A.  I  could  not  say  who  hauled  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  it  was  hauled  to  if  you  did  not  haul  it  1 — A.  I  have 
hauled  it  in  the  canal  and  basins. 

Q.  What  was  your  particular  work  1 — A.  I  sent  my  horses  there  to  cut  ice. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  there  yourself  1 — A.  I  was  there,  yes,  back  and  forward. 
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Q.  You  had  no  particular  reason  for  going  there  yourself  as  you  were  not  employed  1 
—A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  went  there  every  day  ? — A.  I  won't. 

Q.  Or  every  second  day  1 — A.  Some  days  I  was  there  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Q.  Other  days  you  would  not  be  there,  for  a  week,  perhaps  ? — A  No. 

Q.  If  you  were  not  there  for  a  week  at  a  time,  how  can  you  tell  where  they  hauled 
that  ice  to  ? — A  When  I  was  there  I  saw  them,  I  saw  them  hauling  the  ice  on  the  canal, 
it  was  on  sleighs,  they  chained  the  ice,  putting  chains  around  tiie  blocks  and  hauled 
them  away  with  a  bob  sleigh.     There  was  no  sleighing  at  the  time. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ice  hauled  to  ? — A.  On  the  canal  further  up  and  in  the  basin.  ^ 

Q.  And  left  there  I — A.  And  left  there. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  saw  your  teams  doing  every  day  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  oath  goes,  you  say  you  were  not  taking  the  ice  past  the  canal  ? — 
A.  I  saw  derricks  hauling  blocks  of  ice  up  and  putting  it  in  the  Wellington  basin  on 
the  other  side. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  oath  goes  and  your  knowledge  goes,  you  say  that  the  ice  that  was 
cut  in  the  canal  was  not  taken  out  of  the  basin  of  the  canal  at  all — ^just  hauled  on  the 
basin  of  the  canal  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  you  are  perfectly  right  in  that  1 — ^A  Yes,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  but  is  your  knowledge  sufficiently  clear  and  full  to  enable  you  to  swear  to  it. 
— A.  WeU,  in  this  way,  I  carried  no  ice  to  my  ice-houses,  that  is  the  charge  used  against 
me. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  carting  the  ice  to  your  ice-houses.  Are  you  able  to 
a  wear  that  all  the  ice  cut  there  was  hauled  on  the  basin  of  the  canal  ? — A.  I  saw  some 
of  it  hoisted  up  with  derricks  on  the  bridge  and  loaded  on  sleighs  or  wagons  and  taken 
across  to  the  Wellington  basin  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Still  it  was  in  the  basin  of  the  canaJ  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  the  ice  was  left  on  the  basin  of  the  canal  ? — A  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Hagga/rt  : 

Q.  Was  there  much  ice  put  on  the  Wellington  basin  % — A.  Yes,  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  Were  there  two  loads  of  it  put  there  ? — A.  Yes,  I  guess  hundreds  of  loads. 

Mr.  Hagoart. — I  went  myself  to  the  Wellington  basin  and  I  did  not  see  a  load  of 
ice  in  it.  Mr.  Schreiber  and  I  went  up  to  see  if  there  was  any  ice  in  the  Wellington 
basin.     There  was  none  of  it  there. 

Witness. — I  saw  plenty  of  it  there. 

By  Mr.Davm: 
Q.  You  swear  you  saw  plenty  of  ice  there  % — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  who  drove  your  teams  1 — A  James  Whelan.  Well,  I 
reidly  forget  one  of  the  other  men's  names. 

Q.  Surely  you  know  the  names  of  the  men  who  drove  the  team  1 — A  I  cannot 
think  just  now. 

Q.  Try  again  1 — A.  Whalen  was  the  man  who  worked  there  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  He  was  cutting,  I  suppose  ? — A  I  think  not.  He  had  a  good  team  of  horses 
and  he  was  hauling  then  on  stone-boats.  When  the  ice  was  cut  he  had  stone-boats  and 
the  ice  was  moved  in  chains. 

Q.  I  understand  your  oath  would  come  to  this :  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  as  far  as 
your  knowledge  goes,  you  are  prepared  to  swear  no  ice  cut  by  your  teams  or  anybody 
else's  to  your  knowledge  was  hauled  off  the  basin  of  the  canal  at  all  1 — A,  If  it  was  not 
hauled  on  the  basin  of  the  canal  it  was  dumped  into  the  basin  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge. 
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ByMr.TcerU: 
Q.  Did  you  yourself  pay  the  men  that  drove  the  teams  % — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken  about  the  Wellington  basin.  I  mean  that  plaoe,  that 
excavation  stoned  round  in  front  (d  the  Grand  Tnmk  Railway  office  there.  Is  that  it  ? 
— ^A.  That  is  what  I  call  the  Wellington  basin.     Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dcbvies  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  person  of  the  name  of  Quinn  besides  yourself  who  is  engaged 
in  a  similar  business  of  supplying  teams  for  hauling  that  ice  1 — A.  Really  I  don't  know 
any  other  Quinn.     There  are  <Mily  carters  with  one  horse  carts  Uiat  I  know  of. 

By  Mr,  Curravt : 

Q.  Are  you  the  only  Quinn  in  Montreal  who  is  engaged  in  the  ice  business ) — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  have  got  how  many  ice-houses  % — A.  Well,  I  have  got  ten  ice-houses. 

Q.  Ten  ice-houses  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  this  ice  was  about  being  cut  you  have  sworn  that  your  ice- 
houses were  all  full  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  completed  your  ice  provision  for  the  following  season  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  tools  hcid  been  put  away  ? — A  Yes. 

Q.  The  statement  that  this  canal  ice  was  taken  to  your  ice-house  or  any  of  them  is 
it  true  or  false  % — A.  It  is  false,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  no  ice  people  in  Montreal  that  would  use  such  ice  1 — ^A.  No,  we  would 
not  be  allowed  by  the  health  authorities  to  have  ice  out  of  the  canal. 

Q.  Is  the  place  where  the  ice  is  to  be  taken  from  on  the  river  staked  out  1 — A,  We 
go  to  Mr.  St.  George  for  a  paper  permit  and  he  asks  us  where  we  are  going  to  take  it 
from. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  St.  George  ? — A.  The  city  surveyor.  He  asks  us  where  we  are 
going  to  cut  it,  and  the  health  people  come  and  see  if  we  are  far  enough  out  from  the 
shore,  and  if  the  quality  of  the  ice  is  good. 

Q.  So  that  the  statement  made  that  ice  was  taken  from  the  canal  and  put  into  ice- 
houses in  Montreal  is  utterly  untrue? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Besides  that,  the  statement  is 
likely  to  injure  my  business  very  much. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  Mr.  Quinn,  when  they  employed  your  tools  to  cut  the  ice,  what  season  of  the 
year  was  that  in  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  on  the  2nd  of  March. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  1 — A.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  you  on  the  2na  of  March  to  supply  him  with  the  tools  1 — 
A.  It  was  on  the  2nd  of  March  that  I  sent  the  horses  to  cut  the  ice.  He  asked  me 
before,  I  think. 

Q.  What  did  they  allow  you  a  day  for  your  ice  cutting  machine  ? — A.  Nothing.  I 
had  $4  a  day  for  the  teams. 

Q.  $4  a  day  for  each  team  and  nothing  for  the  ice  cutting  machine  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  cutting  started  1 — A.  Some  days  I  was  there  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  some  days  I  was  not  there  at  all. 

Q.  Occasionally  you  went  there  to  see  that  the  men  were  working  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  they  started  to  take  the  ice  out  of  the  prism  after  the 
ice  was  cut  ? — A.  I  saw  them  taking  it  out. 

Q.  Did  not  all  the  teams  take  it  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  running  up  on 
the  bank  ? — A.  Well,  they  were  slipping  the  bank,  and  it  was  dumped  into  the  basin, 
as  I  explained  to  this  gentleman. 

Q.  Outside  ? — A.  Yes,  I  don't  know  of  any  ice  being  left  on  the  wharfs. 
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Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  W«s  some  of  tli6  ice  taken  up  the  slip  and 
damped  over  into  the  outer  baedn  t — A.  What  loe  I  saw  they  were  hauling  it  right  up 
the  canal. 

Q.  Did  they  team  it  right  direct  from  where  it  was  e«t  oat  <^  the  canal  1 — A.  No, 
they  teamed  it  right  up  the  canal  further  ap. 

By  Mr,  HcLgga/rt : 

Q.  How  far  up  the  canal  I — A.  Well,  be^;ween  the  sugar  refinery  and  the  bridge. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  Well,  any  of  t^e  teams  that  you  saw  loaded,  were  they  loaded  on  the  top  or 
the  bottom  t—A.  At  the  bottom. 

Q.  And  they  went  out  that  way  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  take  a  pretty  good  load  out  ? — A.  Yes,  they  got  a  chain  around  the 
blocks,  and  hooked  it  to  what  we  call  a  bob-sleigh. 

Q.  Some  of  it  was  hoisted  out  then  ? — A.  Yes,  close  to  the  bridge,  where  we  could 
not  get  the  teams.  It  was  cut  in  large  pieces  two  tons  weight  and  hoisted  with 
derricks. 

By  Mr.  Haggari : 

Q.  That  part  you  saw  hauled  up  along  the  river  was  not  going  to  the  Wellington 
street  basin  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  say  what  was  hauled  with  the  derricks  went  to  the 
Wellington  street  basin. 

Mr.  Haggart. — Well,  it  had  all  melted  away  when  I  got  there. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  appear  to  have  been  paid  by  the  hour  ? — A.  Well,  really  I  don't  know 
how  I  was  paid. 

By  Mr.  Currcm : 

Q.  You  got  $4  a  day  for  your  team  ? — ^A.  Yes,  about  $4. 

By  Mr.  Daviea : 

Q.  About  84  I— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  exactly  how  much  1 — A.  Well,  we  had  125^  days. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 
Q.  How  many  weeks  ? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

By  Mr.  Daviea : 
Q.  Mr.  Kenneily  engaged  you  personally  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Gibson : 

Q.  And  St.  Louis  never  engaged  you  at  all  ? — A.  No,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
him. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 
Q.  And  you  had  your  pay  from  the  government  men  ? — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  And  when  Kennedy  engaged  you  he  engaged  you  at  $4  a  day  1 — A.  No,  I 
never  asked  him  how  much  I  would  get. 

Q.  You  never  asked  him  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  according  to  the  pay-list  you  got  $5  a  day  1 — A.  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  not 
sure  how  much  I  got.  I  think  I  got  about  $545  or  $550.  If  I  could  look  up  things  I 
could  tell  exactly. 
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Q.  How  inany  hours  a  day  did  your  teams  work  1 — ^A.  From  7  to  6. 

Q,  Would  you  be  astonished  if  they  put  you  in  for  15  hours  a  day? — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  There  was  one  day  they  put  you  in  for  20.  They  never  worked  more  than  10  ? 
— A.  Yes,  they  worked  over-time  sometimes. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Every  day  I— A.  No. 

Q.  How  often  1 — ^A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 

Q.  Who  paid  you  the  money  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  St.  Louis'  man  who  paid  me 
the  money. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  So  that  you  only  worked  a  few  nights  overtime  to  your  knowledge  t — A.  Yes ; 
I  think  we  worked  about  eight  Sundays. 
Q.  Eight  Sundays  ?— A  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 
Q.  That  was  the  overtime  I — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Gibson  : 

Q.  Eight  Sundays?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  take  eight  weeks  to  take  the  ice  out  of  the  canal  I — A.  No ;  we  were 
working  after  that  with  horses.  I  did  not  give  attention  to  it,  because  I  did  not  think 
these  questions  would  be  asked.  I  could  have  brought  the  figures  which  just  showed 
what  we  did. 

Q.  After  you  were  through  with  the  ice  your  teams  were  still  kept  on  % — A.  One 
or  two. 

Q.  And  they  continued  on  till  the  work  was  about  completed  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  get  a  day  for  these  teams  % — A.  $4  a  day. 

Q.  All  along?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  paid  you  $4  a  day  for  each  of  your  teams  because  you  gave  them  the 
use  of  your  ice-cutting  tool  ?— A.  Did  not  everbody  else  get  the  $4  ? 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that  question  ? — A.  Well,  I  asked  for  nothing  for  them. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  no  condition  as  to  whether  you  supplied  an  ice-cutting 
machine  or  not  in  the  matter  of  your  pay  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Quinn,  you  say  that  you  were  engaged  in  the  first  instance  by 
Kennedy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  not  spoken  to  by  St.  Louis  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  him  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  had  no  contract  with  him  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  paid  by  whom  ?  Who  handed  you  the  money  ? — A.  Really,  I  could  not 
say  that. 

Q.  Was  it  Kennedy  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  must  have  known  who  the  paymaster  was  ? — ^A.  I  understood  it  was  from 
St.  Louis. 

Q.  Never  mind  ;  who  did  you  get  your  money  from  ? — A.  I  went  to  the  office.  I 
could  not  say  who  gave  the  money. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  know  who  gave  you  the  money  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Where  was  that  office  ? — A  In  the  flour  sheds  they  call  it,  on  Colborne  street. 

Q.  How  did  they  know  what  to  give  you  ? — A.  It  was  handed  to  me  in  an  envelope. 

Q,  You  didn't  count  it,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Perhaps  I  counted  it  on  the  way  going 
home. 
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Q.  Just  took  what  they  gave  you  and  you  were  well  pleased.  Now,  you  are 
charged  here  as  being  paid  by  the  government  for  30|  days  at  $4,  not  by  Mr.  St.  Louis 
at  all  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it  except  you  got  it  in  an  envelope  and  you 
were  well  satisfied  with  what  you  got  ? — A.  I  don't  know  where  it  came  from  or  who 
paid^t. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Was  C!oughlin  there  when  you  were  paid  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  seen  him  there, 
yes. 

Q.  Each  time  that  you  were  paid  1 — A.  I  cannot  swear  that. 

Q.  Who  else  were  there  ? — A.  I  saw  Mr.  St.  Louis'  brother  there.  I  think  so.  I 
am  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  St.  Louis'  unless  they  are  pointed  out  to  me,  and  I 
saw  the  timekeeper  of  his,  Villeneuve.     There  were  half  a  dozen  there. 

Q.  You  were  always  paid  in  the  same  office  and  by  the  same  man  ? — A.  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  swear  you  were  always  paid  in  the  same  office,  in  the 
same  place  1 — A.  No,  I  was  not  paid  in  the  same  place,  in  the  same  office. 

Q.  Where  else? — A.  I  was  paid  in  the  office  at  the  Curran  bridge  too. 

Q.  Were  the  same  men  present  ? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  don't  you  know  that  these  men  were  St.  Louis'  men  t — A. 
No,  I  don't  think  they  were  at  the  time  I  got  paid  in  the  office  at  the  l)ridge ;  I  don't 
think  it  was  St.  Louis'  man,  I  don^t  remember  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  put  a  question  again :  Did  you  get  any  money  from  Kennedy  himself  T — A. 
No. 

By  Mr,  Bavies  : 

Q.  How  was  it  you  came  to  be  paid  in  two  places  ? — A.  They  changed  the  office. 

Q.  All  the  time  you  supposed  you  were  working  under  the  contract  you  made 
with  Kennedy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  no  other  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  it  appears  you  have  been  paid  by  the  government,  and  it  appears  you 
have  been  paid  in  St.  Louis'  list  too.     You  may  have  been  paid  twice  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hagoabt. — Is  he  paid  by  the  government  there? 

Mr.  Davies. — Yes. 

Mr.  Hagoart. — He  was  certainly  paid  by  St.  Louis,  too. 

By  Mr.  Bavies  : 

Q.  You  simply  got  your  envelope.  Can  you  swear  at  all  how  much  you  got  ? — A. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  some  cents. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  the  work  of  cutting — in  February  1 — A.  The  2nd  of  March. 

Q.  You  did  not  begin  to  work  till  March — you  commenced  the  work  in  March  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work? — A.  I  could  not  answer  you  that  question. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  days  ? — A.  I  did  give  it — about  125|  days.  Well, 
this  is  my  young  man's  time  that  I  am  swearing  to.     He  keeps  it  in  my  office. 

Q.  If  you  got  $550  you  got  more  than  $4  a  day  ? — A.  I  am  sa3dng  perhaps  there 
was  that  time. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  By  whom  was  your  account  certified  ?     Do  you  know  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  After  having  made  out  your  account,  to  whom  did  you  go  ? — A.  I  went  to  the 
office  and  got  paid  when  my  name  was  called. 

Q.  It  was  not  certified  before  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  made  out  no 
accounts. 

By  Mr,  Bavies : 

Q.  You  just  received  an  envelope  with  money  in  it  ? — A.  Just  as  my  name  was 
called. 
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Q.  You  just  received  an  envelope  with  money  in  it  ? — A.  Yes,  and  walked  away. 
Q.  When  did  you  count  it  ? — A.  On  my  way  out. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Who  called  you  1 — A.  I  could  not  say  who  called  me. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  Were  all  the  others  receiving  pay  in  the  same  way,  in  envelopes  ? — ^A.  They 
were  all  strangers  to  me. 

Q    Were  they  all  receiving  pay  in  the  same  way,  in  envelopes  1 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  man's  name  was  called ;  he  was  handed  an  envelope,  and  he  walked  away 
counting  his  money  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  receipt  signed  1 — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Curran : 

Q.  How  many  were  being  paid  at  the  same  time  as  yourself  ? — A.  Really  I  don't 
know.     I  should  think  there  were  50  or  75  men  around  there. 

Mr.  Haogart. — The  list  shows  Mr.  St.  Louis  received  for  him  $196  and  $293.25, 
or  $489 .  25,  and  besides  that  you  say 

Mr.  Davies. — In  addition  to  that  he  was  paid  by  the  government  $154. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Are  you  sure  all  your  teams  were  put  in  in  your  own  name  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haggart. — Here  is  $293 .  25.  That  is  the  first  bill  that  was  paid  St.  Louis. 
The  next  is  $196,  which  is  disputed  and  is  in  court.  That  makes  $489 .  25.  This  is  St 
Louis'  charge  for  this  man's  time,  and  besides  that  you  have  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Davies.— $154. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 
Q.  You  were  only  paid  for  your  own  work  1 — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Some  one  else  must  have  put  in  a  false  account  or  stolen  your  money,  because 
there  is  money  paid  by  St.  Louis  to  you,  $500,  and  here  is  the  auditor  general's 
accounts,  showing  you  were  paid  $654  and  you  did  not  receive  the  money.  Who  got 
it  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Haggart. — You  must  remember  that  he  would  not  get  the  whole  of  St.  Louis' 
account.     You  must  take  from  $489.25  one-fifth. 

Mr.  Curran. — St.  Louis  had  $1  on  each  team  and  half  a  dollar  on  single  horses. 

The  Chairman. — That  brings  him  out  exactly  right.  Deduct  a  fifth  of  that  $154. 
He  got  $545. 

Mr.  Tarte. — So  far  as  he  is  concerned  he  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Haggart. — It  is  exactly  the  $545.     That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Gibson. — It  is  the  difference  between  $545  and  what  St.  Louis  got. 

Mr.  Haggart. — He  would  get  $391  from  St.  Louis  and  $154  from  the  government. 
That  makes  $545  exactly. 

BT^The  examination  of  the  witness  being  concluded,  he  was  discharged  from  further 
attendance. 


Mr.  COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER  recalled  and  further  examined. 
By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  With  reference  to  this  particular  examination,  you  went  with  me,  Mr.  Schreiber, 
to  see  the  Wellington  basin  on  the  19th  of  April? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  ice  on  there  1— A.  No. 
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By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  snow  left  at  the  time  1 — A.  The  ice  was  on  the  basin. 
Q.  Elsewhere  1 — A.  There  was  the  regularly  formed  ice  on  the  basin. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  That  is  the  surface  ice  1 — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davibs. — I  don't  think  there  are  any  more  questions  to  ask. 


Mr.  E.  H.  PARENT,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  What  is  your  profession,  Mr.  Parent  1 — A.  Civil  engineer. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  to-day  1 — A.  Just  now,  I  am  out  of  employment. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  I  have  been  suspended  13  months  ago. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Schreiber  the  chief  engineer. 

Q.  For  what  reason  %--A,  Well,  there  was  no  special  reason  specified.  I  was  told 
that  owing  to  excessive  expenses  and  pending  an  inquiry  which  was  going  to  take  place 
that  I  was  suspended  from  my  office. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  notice  of  your  suspension  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  with  you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Could  you  produce  it  ? 

Mr.  Haggart. — The  letter  is  in  the  evidence. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  You  were  at  the  work  on  the  Lachine  canal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  I  was  superintending  engineer  of  four  canals.  Beau- 
hamois,  St.  Ours,  Lachine  and  Chambly.     That  was  my  general  duties. 

Q.  When  did  the  work  begin  on  the  Lachine  canals — ^A.  Well,  the  works  com- 
menced— well,  some  time  in  December,  they  commenced  cutting  stone.  Then  they  com- 
menced work  on  the  canal  proper,  cutting  the  ice,  they  commenced  some  time  in  April. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  department  when  the  plans  were  prepared 
and  when  the  first  works  began? — A.  That  was  Mr.  Trudeau. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  instructions  from  Mr.  Trudeau  ? — A.  Yes  sir,  they  were  verbal 
instructions. 

Q.  Did  you  not  receive  any  written  instructions  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  did  not  receive  any  written  instructions? — A.  Well, 
there  was  correspondence  referring  to  that,  but  it  was  not  instructions  properly  speaking. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  letter  of  Oct.  28,  1892,  addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  Trudeau?  It 
reads  as  follows : — "Ottawa,  Oct.  28,  1892.  Sir, — I  am  to  inform  you  by  direction  of 
the  minister  that  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  negotiate  by  tender  or  agreement  for  the 
immediate  purchase  of  land,  stone,  timber  and  lumber  as  may  be  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  substructure  of  the  proposed  new  WeUington  swing  bridge  across  the 
Lachine  canal "  ? — A.  I  received  that  letter. 

Q.  You  received  that  letter  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  received  verbal  instructions  ? — ^A.  Verbal  instructions. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  ? — ^A.  Well,  at  different  times. 

Q.  Before  setting  to  work  did  you  organize  the  staff  that  was  going  to  conduct  the 
work?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  take  place? — A.  Well,  I  told  you  first  of  all  that  Mr.  Kennedy  or- 
ganized the  whole  thing  as  overseer  of  the  works.  He  was  overseer  and  had  been  ap- 
pointed specially  by  the  government  to  that  effect,  and  he  organized  his  own  staff. 

Q.  When  was  he  appointed  overseer  ? — A.  He  was  appointed  overseer  some  time  in 
October,  if  my  memory  is  correct — about  October,  1892. 

Q.  Did  you  not  notify  him  ? — A.  I  notified  him  immediately.  My  letter  is  there  noti- 
fying him  after  he  had  been  appointed,  after  I  had  been  directed  to  appoint  him  overseer. 

Q.  Has  that  letter  been  produced  ? — (No  answer). 
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By  Mr,  Lang^lier : 

Q.  Was  he,  appointed  on  your  recommendation  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  who  recomimended  him  % — A.  It  was  Mr.  Curran,  I  believe,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Curran. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  By  whom  was  Mr.  Kennedy  introduced  to  you  1 — A  At  first  when  he  was  made 
superintendent.     That  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  Haggart. — What  is  the  date  of  the  appointment  ?  You  say  you  appointed  him 
by  a  letter.     Produce  the  letter  and  read  it. 

Mr.  Tarte. — There  is  a  letter  dated  November  28,  1892,  Lachine  canaL  "Dear 
Sir — I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that,  as  superintendent  of  the  Lachine  canal,  you  are  re- 
quested to  act  as  overseer  in  connection  with  the  substructure  of  the  new  bridge  across 
the  Lachine  canal  to  replace  the  old  one  at  Wellington  street.  You  are  requested  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  performing  said  work  with  the  least  possible  interruption  or 
impediment  to  traffic  or  water  power.  You  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
purchase  or  hire  of  the  material  and  plant  required,  engage  the  necessary  labour  general- 
ly, and  superintend  the  execution  of  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  direc- 
tions which  will  be  furnished  you  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Desbarats,  engineer  in  charge  of  con- 
struction, with  whom  you  will  consult  as  to  all  matters  of  detaU.  All  more  important 
matters  should  be  submitted  to  me  for  approval. 

"  K  H.  PARENT. 
"  To  E.  Kennedy,  Esq." 

This  letter  of  the  28th  November  you  sent  to  Kennedy  ? — A.  I  sent  that  letter. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  Mr.  Kenn^y  was  introduced  to  you  by  Mr.  Curran  when 
he  was  applying  for  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  canal  ?— A  Superintendent 
of  the  canaL 

Q.  Did  you  know  Kennedy  before  1 — A  No,  I  never  saw  him  before. 

Q.  Did  you  recommend  him  then  1 — A.  I  gave  a  letter  of  recommendation  stating 
to  this  effect,  that  Mr.  Kennedy  seemed  to  be  an  intelligent  man.  He  seemed  to  be 
energetic  and  he  was  well  recommended  by  Mr.  Beemer  and  other  people,  and  I  had 
no  reason  to  think  he  would  not  be  a  good  superintendent  after  some  time  of  experience. 
That  is  the  effect  of  my  letter. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  it.  In  1890,  I  think  ?— A  Well  that  was  in  1890,  probably, 
or  in  1891. 

Q.  When  it  was  decided  to  build  the  works  on  the  canal  did  you  recommend  Mr. 
Kennedy  as  the  overseer  for  the  same  works  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  him  ? — A.  No  ;  not  that  I  mistrusted  him  in  anyway, 
but  I  thought  he  was  too  young  and  hadn't  enough  experience  for  works  of  that  kind. 
I  would  have  recommended  some  man  of  long  standing  in  that  kind  of  business. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  he  was  appointed  then  1 — A.  It  was  on  Mr.  Curran's 
recom  mendation. 

Mr.  Curran. — Just  state  how,  please. 

By  Mr.  Tarte: 

Q.  Will  you  state  how  that  took  place  1 — A  It  took  place  in  Mr.  Trudeau's  office, 
Mr.  Curran  was  there  with  me,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Mr.  A.  W.  Ogilvie  was 
there  present  also,  Mr.  Curran  stated  it  was  the  desire,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  of 
the  prominent  men  engaged  in  trade  in  Montreal  and  all  the  mill  owners  and  all  oUier 
people  of  importance  as  merchants  to  have  Mr.  Kennedy  appointed  as  overseer. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  What  time  was  that  ?    What  date  ? — A  Well,  I  could  not  give  the  date  exactly. 

By  Mr.  Ourran\: 


Q.  That  was  after  the  big  meeting  in  Mr.  Ogilvie's  office  ? — ^A  Yes. 
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By  Mr,  Baggart  : 


Q.  What  year? — A.  I  think  it  was  October,  1892.  I  think  as  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect it  was  about  that  time.  ) 

Bt/JHr.  Tarte: 

Q.  You  have  just  spoken  of  the  big  meeting  in  Mr.  Oglivie's  office  % — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  state  as  shortly  as  possible  what  took  place  there,  and  for  what 
reason  the  meeting  had  been  called  ? — A.  Well,  I  believe — I  am  not  sure  though — that  the 
question  of  a  tunnel  or  bridge  was  discussed,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent thing.  That  was  in  the  city  hall,  I  believe.  I  am  bringing  that  in  incidentally, 
that  is  all,  I  think  there  had  been  something  about  it,  but  the  principal  point  was  the 
time  that  would  be  allowed  to  do  those  works. 

Q.  What  was  your  own  opinion  1 — A.  My  own  opinion  is  we  should  begin  in 
December. 

Q.  Did  you  express  that  opinion  at  that  meeting  % — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kennedy  express  an  opinion  different  from  yours  ? — A.  Well,  the 
other  people  said  that  that  work  should  be  executed  in  a  shorter  time.  I  remarked  that 
it  would  be  better  to  take  the  whole  time  between  December  and  May,  and  it  would  be 
better  for  us  to  have  time  to  spare  rather  than  to  be  short  for  time,  because  we  had  to 
finish  the  work  by  the  first  of  May,  in  any  case.  I  said  I  would  rather  have  it  done. 
Then  they  asked  Kennedy  about  that  and  he  was  asked  if  he  could  do  it  beginning  in 
March  1  He  said  :  "I  can  do  it."  Then  the  deputation  went  to  Ottawa  and  asked  Mr. 
Trudeau.  Mr.  Trudeau  is  the  only  official  party  I  saw  ;  and  he  was  appointed  overseer 
to  execute  the  works. 

Q.  In  Mr.  Curran's  evidence,  page  249, 1  find  the  following  words,  given  in  Montreal, 
before  the  commission  :  '^  When  he  went  out  in  the  passage  we  met  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
he  said  :  I  don't  want  to  undertake  that  work  as  a  contractor,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  Mr.  Ogilvie  said  to  him  :  That  is  all  right  now,  you  take  charge  of  the  work 
and  you  put  it  through  and  have  our  water  back  in  the  canal  by  the  first  of  May  and 
you  will  make  a  name  for  yourself.  ''  Well,  is  that  about  the  meaning  of  what  took 
place  ? — A.  I  was  not  there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CuRRAN. — Parent  was  in  Mr.  Trudeau's  office  then.  He  remained  there. 
We  went  out. 

Witness. — Mr.  Kennedy  came  in  afterwards. 

By  Mr,  Tarte: 

Q.  Are  not  those  words  the  result  of  what  took  place  when  you  were  there  in  Mr. 
Trudeau's  office.  Don't  they  give  the  meaning  of  what  was  said  then  ? — A.  It  looks 
something  like  that,  yes. 

Q.  You  said  a  minute  ago  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  appointed  overseer  in  your  own 
presence  in  Mr.  Trudeau's  office  when  Mr.  Curran  was  there  % — A.  No,  when  Mr. 
Cnrran  was  there  with  me  and  Mr.  Ogilvie,  I  think  he  was  there. 

By  Mr,  Curra/n : 

Q.  Have  you  the  slightest  doubt  in  your  mind  that  Mr.  Ogilvie  and  mjrself  were 
standing  at  the  table  together  with  you  in  that  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  about  it  ? — A.  No  doubt  about  it,  at  least  as  far  as  regards 
you.  I  could  not  say  for  Mr.  Ogilvie  positively.  I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  I  would 
not  swear  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  there,  but  my  strong  impression  is  that  he  was  there. 

By  Mr,  Gibson : 

Q.  But  you  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Curran  was  present  % — ^A.  Yes  ;  Mr.  Ogilvie  might 
haTe  left  the  room  before  Mr.  Curran  was  there.     I  am  positive  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Tarts : 
Q.  At  any  rate  Mr.  Kennedy  was  appointed  overseer  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  did  that  mean  ? — A.  In  my  mind  it  meant  he  was  going  to  take  charge 
of  carrying  out  the  works. 

Q.  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  right  when  he  said  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  "  You  ai-e  going  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  and  put  it  through."  Those  words  have  the  same  meaning  ? — A.  In 
my  opinion  that  is  the  same  meaning. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  Mr.  Kennedy  take  full  charge  of  the  work  ? — ^A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  appoint  the  time-keepers? — A.  No;  Mr.  Kennedy  appointed  them  himself. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  report  to  you  about  these  appointments  ? — A.  No ;  only  in 
conversation. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  duty  to  ask  for  this? — ^A.  Well,  I  did  ask  and  never  got  anything. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  asked  and  never  got  anything? — A.  I  never  got  any  information 
that  I  asked  for.  On  several  occasions  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Kennedy  to  keep  me  posted  on 
everything  that  was  going  on.     He  said  he  had  no  time  to  scribble. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  to  arrange  matters  with  Mr.  Desbarats  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  had  Mr.  Desbarats  been  appointed  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Trudeau. 

Q.  If  I  understand  right,  Mr.  Desbarats  had  prepared  the  plans  ? — A.  Well,  the 
first  plans,  there  was  only  the  iron  portion  of  the  work  to  be  done.  At  first  the  only 
execution  that  called  for  plans  was  a  pier.  There  was  no  great  necessity  for  any  detailed 
plans  for  a  pier  alone,  so  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  plans  in  the  commencement, 
except  those  that  Mr.  Desbarats  prepared  for  the  pier,  a  new  pier  that  had  to  be  built. 
Afterwards,  when  it  was  decided  to  deepen  the  canal  for  18  feet  navigation,  then  plans 
were  conmienced  by  Mr.  Desbarats  and  they  were  finished  later  on. 

Q.  Did  you  instruct  Mr.  Desbarats  to  look  after  the  time  of  the  men  ? — A.  No, 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  his  time-keepers  to  look  after  that. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  never  instructed  Mr.  Desbarats  to  look  after 
the  time  of  the  men  ? — A.  Well,  not  oflBicially,  but  merely — well  to  check — a  kind  of  a 
check ;  and  he  did  so  at  the  time,  because  there  vas  only  stone-cutting  going  on,  and  he 
did  take  the  time  of  the  stonecutters. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Who  did  ?— A,  Mr.  Desbarats. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Desbarats  make  any  report  to  you? — A.  Well,  more  verbally  than 
otherwise.     He  was  checking  it  and  comparing  it. 

Q.  Did  he  complain  that  Mr.  Kennedy  would  not  give  him  information  or  take 
orders  from  him  ? — A.  Yes,  after  a  while ;  and  Mr.  Kennedy  told  me  also  that  he  would 
not  take  orders  from  Mr.  Desbarats.  He  said  he  was  too  young,  and  he  would  not  be 
commanded  by  a  young  man  like  that.     Something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  which  has  been  produced  here,  in 
which  he  complained  about  Mr.  Desbarats,  and  stated  that  if  any  man  dared  to  report 
to  him  or  to  cuiybody  else  except  to  himself  (Kennedy),  that  that  man  would  be  dis- 
missed immediately  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  state  of  afibirs  to  the  department  here  in  Ottawa  ? — A,  I 
did  verbally. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — A.  To  the  chief  engineer,  and,  I  believe,  also  to  the  Hon.  Mr, 
Haggart,  that  I  could  not  control  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  he  would  not  carry  out  orders.  I 
was  told,  "Why  do  you  not  put  him  off."  I  said  :  "  I  cannot  do  it.  I  cannot  take  the 
responsibility  of  putting  off  Kennedy  at  this  period  of  the  works,  because  there  would 
be  delay  in  reorganizing  the  whole  thing,  since  Kennedy  had  all  in  his  own  hands.  And 
there  would  be  delay,  and  I  should  not  be  sure  of  finishing  by  the  1st  of  May." 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  When  did  you  see  me  ? — A.  It  was  on  the  first  bridge,  and  I  think  it  was  you 
that  told  me,  "  Why  don't  you  discharge  him  ? "  And  it  was  you  said,  "  There  is  no  man 
indispensable."     Don't  you  remember  that  ? 
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Q.  Yes,  but  when  was  I  on  the  bridge?  I  was  only  there  once,  on  the  19th  of 
April  t — A.  Welly  it  might  have  been  then. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  roe  on  any  other  occasion,  from  when  the  work  was  com- 
menced, to  report  to  me  verbally,  except  on  the  bridge? — A.  No,  I  never  spoke  to  you 
on  that  bridge  except  once.     That  was  the  only  circumstance. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Schreiber  about  that  ? — A.  Oh,  well,  I  saw  Mr.  Schreiber 
on  several  occasions.     I  could  not  remember  the  dates. 

Q.  But  you  spoke  to  him  about  Kennedy  as  refusing  to  take  orders  ? — A.  No,  he 
never  refused  taking  orders,  but  he  did  not  execute  them.  He  took  them,  but  did  not 
act. 

Q.  Cannot  you  remember  when  you  complained  to  Mr.  Schreiber  about  it? 
Did  you  complain  several  times  ? — A.  Yes,  I  complained  several  times. 

Q.  And  what  did  Mr.  Schreiber  say  ? — A  Well,  it  was  always,  "  Why  don't  you 
dismiss  him  ?"  And  I  always  gave  the  same  answer  :  "  I  cannot  do  it ;  I  cannot  take 
the  responsibility  of  such  a  step." 

Q.  "  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  ?" — A.  "  It  is  too  late  in  the  works." 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  too  late  ? — A  Oh,  my  impression  is  there  would 
have  been  a  delay  of  eight  or  ten  days,  and  we  had  just  time  to  finish  the  work. 

Q.  Then  it  was  too  late  to  dismiss  Kennedy?  That  is  what  you  said  to  Mr. 
Schreiber  ? — A.  It  was  altogether  too  late. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  You  had  given  instructioiis,  I  think,  to  Mr.  Kennedy  to  report  every  week  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  even  twice  a  week  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  do  so  ? — A.  He  reported  once. 

Q.  That  is  all  he  did  ?— A.  That  is  all  he  did. 

Q.  Did  the  pay-list  come  into  your  office  in  a  regular  way,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
reasonable  time  ? — A.  Well,  no,  I  would  not  say  it  was  a  reasonable  time,  as  they  came 
almost  a  month  afterwards,  and  sometimes  fifteen  or  20  days  after  the  time  was  expired. 

Q.  Did  you  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Kennedy  about  that  ? — A.  Several  times,  and  I 
told  him  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  pay-lists.  I  told  him,  "  I  have  got  requests 
from  Ottawa  to  send  up  the  pay-lists,  and  do  have  the  goodness  to  send  them  up."  I 
remonstrated  with  him,  "You  promised  me  the  pay-lists  for  this  evening."  He  says, 
"  You  will  get  them  to-morrow  morning."  Next  morning  I  would  not  get  them.  I 
said,  "  For  goodness  sake  do  give  me  them."  He  said,  "  This  evening ;"  and  next  morn- 
ing they  were  not  there,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.     He  kept  putting  me  off. 

Mr.  Haggart. — We  had  better  put  in  any  written  protests  that  he  sent 
Kennedy.  As  yet  they  have  not  been  put  in  evidence.  I  don't  think  any  of  them 
have  been  put  in  in  evidence.     The  date  of  one  of  them  is  February  23,  1893. 

Mr.  Tarte. — I  find  here  a  letter  dated  the  10th  of  February. 

Mr.  Haggart. — I  have  the  whole  of  the  letters  that  Parent  sent  to  Kennedy,  and 
they  have  never  been  put  in.     I  think  they  had  better  all  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Tarte. — This  is  the  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Kennedy  on  the  10th  of  February  by 
Mr.  Parent. 

"  10th  February,  1893." 

^*  Lachine  Canal  re   Wellington  Bridge, 

"  Sir, — Please  report  fully  and  at  once  on  the  progress  made  with  the  work  on  the 
Wellington  street  and  Grand  Trunk  bridge  substructures  and  works  in  connection 
therewith. 

"  Your  report  should  be  accompanied  with  detailed  statements  showing  the  force 
employed  on  the  works.     Please  also  give  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  incurred  for 
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labour  and  materials  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  keeping  separate  thjd  force  supplied 
by  the  contractors  and  that  put  on  bj  yourself.  This  last  information  should  be  given 
in  a  tabular  form,  giving  the  number  of  men,  in  what  capacity  and  when  employed. 

"  In  the  case  of  work  done  by  contract  your  statement  should  give  the  number  of 
stonecutters,  etc.,  employed  each  day,  the  number  of  carters  or  cars  delivering  stone 
and  the  quantity  cut  and  delivered  each  day. 

"  The  above  information  is  required  immediately  so  as  to  enable  me  to  make  a  full 
report  to  the  chief  engineer,  as  called  for  by  him. 

"  I  send  you  blank  forms  of  force  employed  which  you  will  please  have  properly 
filled,  returning  them  to  me  every  Monday  with  your  weekly  report  during  the  progress 
of  work. 

"  It  is  the  desire  of  ^he  chief-engineer  to  be  posted  every  week  as  to  the  progress  of 
works,  and  you  will  please  therefore  act  accordingly. 

«E.  H.  PARENT, 

Sup^g  Engineer, 
"  E.  Kennedy,  Esq., 

"  Supt.  Lachine  Canal, 

'         "  Montreal." 

Now,  I  find  another  letter  here  of  the  15th  March,  as  follows  : — 

"  Montreal,  15th  March,  1893. 
**  Sib, — I  beg  to  submit  for  your  information  an  abstract  of  a  letter  received  from 
the  chief  engineer  re  the  supply  of  labour  for  the  Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
bridge  works,  viz.  :  '  Matter  arranged  on  following  basis  : 

Skilled  labourers $1.85^  per  day. 

Good  labourers,  for  pick  and  shovel  work 1.50^     "     ** 

**  And  that  the  canal  stafif  labourers  can  be  employed  upon  these  works  by  the  gov> 
ernment  independent  of  such  men  as  are  called  for  by  you  frcon  Mr.  St.  Louis.' 

"  1st.  According  to  the  above  orders  Mr.  St.  Louis  has  the  supply  of  all  the  men 
required  for  said  work,  viz :  masons,  stonecutters,  stone-setters,  skilled  labourers,  good 
labourers,  for  pick  and  shovel,  single  and  double  teams,  and  derricks,  if  required. 

"  2nd.  The  men  of  the  canal  staff  alone  are  excepted  and  you  may  employ  them  upon 
these  works  independent  of  those  furnished  by  Mr.  St.  Louis,  sending  in  this  case  to  this 
office  a  separate  list  for  them. 

'^  3rd.  I  again  here  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  return  of  force  employed 
and  progress  of  works  has  been  sent  in  since  the  18th  ultimo.  This  information  is 
immediately  required. 

"  The  pay-list  and  accounts  in  connection  with  the  works  for  February  should  be 
sent  in  at  once. 

«E.  H.  PARENT, 

Supt'g,  Engineer, 
"  E.  Kennedy,  Esq., 

'^  Supt.  Lachine  Canal, 
"  Montreal." 

Q.  You  sent  these  two  letters  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ^ere  may  be  some  others.  I  don't  know,  but  at  any  rate  Mr.  Kennedy  never 
complied  with  your  orders  ? — A.  He  sent  me  one. 

Q.  Outside  those  written  orders,  you  gave  him  several  times  verbal  instructions  to 
send  in  reports  ? — A.  Nearly  every  time  I  went  there. 

Q.  You  could  not  get  any  reports  ? — A.  He  said  he  had  no  time  to  scribble. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  when  you  used  with  him  the  name  of  the  engineer  in  chief,  that 
he  told  you  he  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the  engineer  in  chief  himself.  Answer  the 
question  ? — A.  Well,  he  did  in  a  moment  of  anger. 

Q.  Didn't  you  write  him  a  letter  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  letter  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Will  you  produce  it  1 — A.  That  letter,  I  must  expljEkin,  had  been  withdrawn  on 
explanation.  It  was  a  little  hard  on  him  and  he  said  I  should  not  take  advantage  of  a 
conversation  that  he  had  with  me  and  that  he  would  make  it  hot  for  many  parties. 

Mr.  Tarte. — The  conmiittee  has  a  right  to  have  that  document.  It  was  not  filed. 
If  it  is  filed  it  will  be  before  us. 

Me.  Cubran. — Produce  the  letter. 

Witness. — If  I  am  obliged  to  do  it  I  will  do  it.    (Witness  produces  letter.) 

Mr.  Tarte. — The  letter  is  dated  the  15th  of  March,  just  the  same  date  he  was 
giving  him  orders  to  report,  and  it  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  15th  March,  1893. 
"  Lachine  Canal. 

"  Sir, — Referring  to  our  official  conversation  of  yesterday,  when  I  handed  you  for 
perusal  the  letter  of  the  chief  engineer,  dated  10th  instant,  I  wanted  to  convey  to  you 
the  full  meaning  of  his  intention  as  regards  the  responsibility  of  the  works,  and  to  give 
you  to  understand  that  I  expected  you  would  contribute  your  share  in  co-operating  with 
me  so  far  as  the  economical  conduct  of  the  works  was  concerned. 

'^  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  you  said  in  stronger  terms  you  did  not  care  a 
(damn  I  suppose)  either  for  Mr.  Schreiber  or  anybody  else  relating  to  the  Welling- 
ton bridge  works,  now  under  your  supervision. 

"  Owing  to  the  heavy  work  and  responsibility  devolving  upon  you  I  am  disposed 
to  overlook  that  excess  of  language,  but  I  must  repeat  to  you  that  you  must  be  most 
cautious  about  the  expenses  to  be  incurred,  and  that  you  must  strictly  follow  the  in- 
structions I  have  already  sent  you  from  time  to  time,  on  behalf  of  the  department. 

'^  No  order  incurring  expenses  can  be  issued  by  you  before  a  requisition  has  been 
sent  to  and  approved  by  me,  and  if  you  have  exceeded  your  duties  and  powers  in  that 
account  you  will  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  same. 

"  I  hope  you  will  fully  understand  this  present  and  final  order  and  any  infraction 
of  the  above  will  be  followed  by  your  suspension  so  as  to  submit  the  case  to  the 
department. 

"  I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

"E.H.  PARENT, 
**  Supt^g.  Engineer. 
"  K  Kennedy,  Esq., 

"  Supt.  Lachine  Canal, 
"Montreal." 

Now  what  did  take  place  after  Mr.  Kennedy  received  that  letter  % — A.  Well  there, 
was  no  change.     Things  went  on  as  before. 

Q.  No,  but  did  you  go  to  see  Mr.  Kennedy,  or  did  he  come  to  see  you  % — A.  Oh, 
after  that  letter.  I  went  on  the  bridge  the  next  day.  There  I  met  Mr*  Kennedy.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  received  my  letter.  He  said  :  "  Yes,  it  is  not  fair  to  use  a  private 
conversation."  I  said :  "  There  is  no  private  conversation  about  it.  It  is  official." 
He  said :  "  Ii^  a  moment  of  excitement  you  would  use  terms  you  would  not  use  other- 
wise." He  said  :  "  It  is  not  fair  to  keep  that,  an  1  if  it  is  going  to  remain  on  file  I  am 
going  to  make  it  hot." 

Q.  Make  it  hot  1 — A.  "  Make  it  hot  all  round."  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant 
by  that,  but  as  there  were  terms  in  it  I  did  not  wish  to  remain,  I  said :  "  If  you  will 
act  according  to  the  letter,  I  will  withdraw  it." 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  You  say  in  that  letter  that  he  was  to  make  no  expenditure  except  upon  requisi- 
tion. What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  In  writing  ? — A.  Yes,  in  writing,  and  send  it  to 
me. 

Q.  Had  you  any  instructions  to  that  effect  % — A.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  said  to  him. 

Q.  That  for  men,  material  and  everything  else  required  he  had  to  have  requisitions 
in  writing? — A.  For  men — I  don't  consider  that  practical  at  all. 
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Q.  As  to  men,  had  you  instructions  that  the  men  were  to  be  requisitioned  from  St. 
Louis  in  writing  ? — A.  From  St.  Louis. 

Q.  From  me  or  from  Mr.  Schreiber  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  don't 
think  so. 

Mr.  Tarte. — I  think  Mr.  Parent  is  wrong,  because  he  has  transmitted  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Haggart. — I  know  he  is  wrong. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  :  , 

Q.  You  had  received  instructions  from  Mr.  Trudeau,  but  when  Mr.  Schreiber  be- 
came deputy  minister  and  chief  engineer,  he  sent  you  other  instructions  ? — Yes. 

Q.  On  the  13th  December,  1892,  I  think  you  received  the  following  letter? — A 
I  always  treated  it  as  a  circular.     It  looks  like  one  : 
Mr.  Tarte  then  read  the  following  letter  : 

"  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer  op  Canals, 

"Ottawa,  13th  December,  1892. 
"  Dear  Sir, — When  inviting  tenders  for  materials  and  supplies,  you  must  be  care- 
ful to  specify  the  quality  of  the  articles.  For  instance,  timber  and  lumber,  the  quality 
and  the  dimensions  both  as  to  size  and  length  should  be  specified,  enumm^ting  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  each  size.  So  with  stone,  the  quality  of  the  stone  should  be  specified, 
whether  for  ashlar  or  rubble  and  whether  hammered,  trimmed,  chisel-dressed  or  in  ita 
rough  quarried  condition.  When  the  tenders  are  received,  you  will  open  them,  make 
an  abstract  of  them  in  proper  form,  which  you  should  transmit  to  me  with  your  recom- 
mendation in  order  that  they  may  be  submitted  to  the  minister  for  his  consideration 
and  action.  So  soon  as  action  is  taken  by  him,  the  abstract  will  be  returned  to  you 
with  the  tender  to  be  accepted  duly  initialled  by  the  minister,  when  you  will  notify  the 
party  of  the  acceptance  of  his  tender  and  prepare  a  contract  on  the  departmental 
printed  form  and  send  forward  for  the  minister's  signature,  after  being  executed  by  the 
contractor,  and  you  will  have  to  take  special  care  that  the  articles  or  materials,  as  the 
case  may  be,  delivered  are  in  accordance  with  the  specification  and  contract. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER, 

"  Chief  Engineer. 
"  E.  H.  Parent,  Esq., 

"  Sup'g.  Eng.  Canal  Office, 

"  Montreal." 
The  Witness. — There  is  no  mention  of  men  there. 

j?y  Mr.  Curran : 
Q.  When  Mr.  Haggart  asked  you  a  question  just  now  with  regard  to  the  requi- 
sitions being  in  writing,  you  said  you  looked  upon  the  requisitioning  of  the  men  as 
impracticable  ? — ^A.  Yes.  Then,  another  thing,  it  was  not  mentioned  in  that  letter. 
Q.  But  you  looked  upon  it,  at  any  rate,  as  impracticable  ? — A.  Yes. 
Mr.  Tarte. — You  wrote  on  the  16th  December  a  letter  to  Mr  Kennedy,  trans- 
mitting him  this  letter.     Your  letter  reads  as  follows : — 

"16th  December,  1892. 
"  General  on  Canals. 

"Sir, — I  beg  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  for  your  information  and  guidance,  copy  % 
of  a  letter  from  the  chief  engineer  of  canals,  dated  1 3th  instant,  establishing  the  mode 
to  be  followed  in  future  when  inviting  tenders  for  materials  and  supplies  required  on 
the  canals  under  my  charge. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"E.  H.  PARENT, 
"  E.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  "  Superintending  Engineer. 

"  Superintendent  Lachine  Canal, 
"  Montreal." 
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By  the  Chairman : 
Q.  Was  tbat  letter  sent  by  you  to  Mr.  Kennedy  1 — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Did  you  go  often  on  the  works  ? — A.  Yes,  I  was  there  every  day.  Sometimes 
twice  a  day  and  at  night. 

Q.  Did  you  not  oftentimes  remark  that  there  wvre  a  great  many  men  on  the  works  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Kennedy  about  it  1 — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  1 — A.  I  pointed  out  to  him  on  one  occasion  that  there  were 
four  carters  idle  and  doing  nothing.  I  said  :  "  What  is  that  for  ? "  He  said :  "  When 
I  will  want  them,  I  will  want  them  on  hand.  It  is  not  when  I  want  them  that  I  must 
hunt  for  them.     I  want  them  on  hand  in  case  I  want  them." 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  taking  the  proper  means  to  have  the  time  of  the  men 
kept  ? — A.  Yes,  he  told  me  on  one  occasion,  when  I  got  orders  to  go  on  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge,  he  told  me  he  could  not  undertake  to  carry  on  the  two  works  together. 
He  had  enough  to  do  with  the  other  bridge.  That  must  be  done  by  somebody  else.  I 
went  to  Mr.  Papineau,  and  I  said  to  him,  or  I  wrote  to  him,  that  he  had  to  take  charge 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  and  that  he  would  have  his  assistant  to  keep  the  time  of 
the  men.  Mr.  Papineau  went  to  Mr.  Kennedy  and  had  a  conversation  with  him  on 
that  point  to  make  an  arrangement  and  Mr.  Kennedy  told  him  :  "  There  is  no  use  of 
your  keeping  the  time." 

By  Mr.  Curran : 

Q.  Were  you  there  ? — A.  It  is  in  Mr.  Papineau's  evidence.  I  mention  that 
because  it  comes  with  what  I  have  to  say  afterwards.  He  said  to  Mr.  Papineau  : 
"  There  is  no  use  of  you  keeping  the  time  of  the  men,  because  I  keep  it  myself,"  and  I 
went  to  him  afterwards  and  I  said :  "  You  told  Mr.  Papineau  that  you  were  keeping  the 
time  of  the  men  so  he  would  not  keep  the  time,"  and  I  said  :  "  Do  you  keep  carefuUy 
the  time  ?  "  He  said  :  **  You  don't  suppose  I  would  be  such  a  goose  as  to  certify  pay-lists 
if  I  did  not  keep  the  time  properly  ? "  I  said  :  "  In  that  case  it  is  all  right ;  "  and  I  told 
Papineau  he  did  not  need  to  keep  the  time.  v 

Q.  What  time  was  that  1 — A.  That  was  some  time  in  March,  about  the  end  of 
March,  I  think.  My  letter  to  Mr.  Papineau  that  is  filed  in  my  evidence  before  the 
commission  will  give  the  date. 

Q.  Was  it  to  yourself  he  said  these  words :  "  You  would  not  take  me  to  be  such  a 
goose  as  to  certify  to  things  that  were  not  correct  ? " — A.  He  said  :  "I  would  not  be 
such  a  goose  as  to  certify  to  pay-lists  if  I  did  not  keep  the  time  properly." 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Then,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  work,  as  well  as  on  the  Wellington  works,  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  time  of  the  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  in  plain  language  ? — A.  In  plain  language  ;  in  those  words. 

Q.  Here  is  a  letter  that  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Papineau  when  you  instructed  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  work.     It  is  in  French.     I  will  translate  it.     It  reads  as  follows : — 

t"  Montreal,  23rd  March,  1893. 

"  Sib, — Mr.  Kennedy,  the  superintendent  of  the  canal,  being  overworked  at-  present 
by  the  different  works  of  construction  on  the  Wellington  street  bridge  and  other  repairs 
on  the  Lachine  canal,  has  declared  that  he  could  not  superintend  the  masonry  worl^  of 
the  abutments  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge.  I  am  to  authorize  you  to  take 
charge  of  this  work,  and  also  control  the  time  of  the  labourers  furnished  by  Mr.  St. 
Louis. 

"  For  this  purpose  you  may  employ  your  assistant,  Mr.  Viger,  as  time-keeper  on  this 
work. 

"  K  H.  PARENT, 

"  Suptg.  Engineer  J^ 
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It  was  after  receiving  this  letter  that  Mr.  Kennedy  told  you  he  was  not  such  a 
goose  as  to  sign  a  certificate  of  time  without  having  kept  the  time  properly  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  full  confidence  in  him  as  an  honest  man,  I  suppose  ?— A.  Oh  yes.  I 
never  had  any  doubt  as  to  his  being  an  honest  man  and  an  able  fellow,  an  able  working 
fellow  also.  The  only  fault  I  found  with  him  was,  I  did  not  think  he  had  enough  ex- 
perience to  undertake  to  carry  out  works  of  that  importance. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  In  another  letter  you  gave  directions  to  Mr.  Papineau.  Before  this  you  wrote 
to  Mr.  Kennedy  about  Mr.  Papineau.  You  wrote  to  him  on  the  7t6  March,  1893 — We 
might  just  as  well  have  this  put  in,  as  follows  : — "  According  to  instructions  received 
from  the  chief  engineer,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  L.  G.  Papineau  of  this  office  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  Wellington  and  G.T.R.  bridge  works,  so  far  as  necessary  lines  and 
levels  are  concerned  and  to  see,  under  my  direction,  that  the  work  is  carried  on  accord- 
ing to  plans  and  specifications.  E.  H.  Parent,  Suptg.  EngirieerJ'  You  sent  him  that  f 
—A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Desbarats  a  good  employee  1 — A.  Yes.  He  always  gave  me  full  satis- 
faction the  time  he  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  yourself  that  Mr.  Desbarats  and  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  work  har- 
moniously together  ? — A.  Yes,  I  knew  a  little  while  before  Mr.  Desbarats  was  taken 
away.     I  should  say  about  the  middle  of  April,  no,  no,  in  the  month  of  February. 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  complained  to  you  about  Mr.  Desbarats  1 — ^A.  Yes.  He  com- 
plained verbally  several  times  and  once  in  a  letter,  a  very  severe  letter. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Desbarats  in  answer  to  the  charges  made 
Against  him  ? — A.  Yes.  I  received  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  receive  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Desbarats  then  ? 

"  Montreal,  February  6th,  1893. 

"  Sir, — In  answer  to  the  complaints  against  me  contained  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  letter 
of  the  4th  instant,  which  you  showed  me  to-day,  I  beg  to  state  the  following  for  your 
consideration : 

'^  In  my  relations  with  Mr.  Kennedy  I  have  not  considered  him  as  a  contractor  on 
the  construction  of  the  Wellington  bridge,  but  as  overseer  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  have  therefore  not  acted  with  him  in  as  formal  a  manner  as  he  evidently 
expected  me  to  do. 

*'  I  have  always  considered  that  it  was  sufficient  to  give  him  instructions  and  in- 
formation verbally  without  writing  to  him. 

"As  to  his  complaint,  that  I  have  not  furnished  him  with  a  plan  for  the  pivot 
pier,  his  memory  is  surely  at  fault,  as  the  stone  for  this  pier  is  being  dressed  according 
to  a  detail  plan  which  I  furnished  some  time  ago.  The  outline  plan  of  which  he  speaks, 
and  which  has  been  ready  for  a  couple  of  days,  will  be  delivered  to  him  at  the  first 
opportunity.  I  have  also  given  to  Mr.  Keifnedy  the  general  dimensions  of  the  abut- 
ments, but  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  a  detail  plan,  as  I  have  not  had  sufficient 
details  of  the  metallic  structure  to  complete  this  plan. 

"  I  beg  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  have  been  several  changes  in  the  manner 
proposed  for  the  construction  of  the  works,  each  change  involving  an  alteration  of  the 
plans,  and  it  is  only  a  short  time  since  I  was  obliged  to  change  the  plans  of  all  the 
masonry  structures  to  provide  for  a  navigation  of  twenty-two  feet.  These  causes  have 
undoubtedly  retarded  the  preparation  of  the  plans,  but  the  work  has  never  been  delayed 
for  want  of  plans. 

"  I  have  told  Mr.  Kennedy  that  all  the  plans  and  figures  in  my  office  were  at  his 
disposal,  and  that  he  could  consult  them  whenever  he  chose.  He  had  not  availed  him- 
self of  this  offer,  but  has  studiously  avoided  my  office,  and  my  only  opportunities  of 
meeting  him  have  been  on  my  walks  around  the  works. 

"  Mr.  Kennedy's  chief  grievance  seems  to  be  that  I  have  given  instructions  on 
minor  points  to  the  foremen,  and  received  information  from  the  cullers  and  measurers, 
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but  as  these  men  correspond  to  inspectors  on  ordinary  contract  work  and  are  employed 
by  the  government,  I  hold  that  I  am  quite  entitled  to  this  information,  which  I  never 
sought  in  any  underhand  way,  but  always  with  Mr.  Kennedy's  full  knowledge,  and  in 
most  cases  as  the  result  of  an  under8ta.nding  with  him. 

"  I  regret  very  much  that  Mr.  Kennedy  should  have  taken  this  position,  but,  I 
think  you  will  find  on  investigation,  that  I  have  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  your 
instructions  and  with  a  view  to  having  the  work  executed  in  as  prompt  and  thorough  & 
manner  as  possible. 

**  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  G.  DESBARATS, 

"  Engineer  in  charge, 
"E.  H.  Parent,  Esq., 

"Superintending  Engineer, 
"  Lachine  Canal." 

Q.  You  received  that  letter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  your  office  at  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes,  there  must 
be  one  in  the  office. 

Q.  It  was  a  letter  written  to  you  1 — A.  Oh,  no,  that  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Desburats, 
that  has  all  been  delivered.  Everything  has  been  delivered  to  the  commission.  We 
have  no  copy  of  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Desbarats  was  dismissed  a  few  days  after  these  letters 
were  exchanged  ? — A.  Well,  a  few  days,  I  would  say  a  fortnight,  perhaps. 

Q.  Did  you  not  receive  about  the  same  time  letters  from  Mr.  Schreiber  dismissing 
Mr.  Desbarats  ? — A.  Yes,  I  received  one,  not  precisely  dismissing  him,  but  telling  me  that 
I  could  dispense  with  his  services. 

Mr.  Haggart. — Mr.  Parent  had  better  give  the  dates  in  connection  with  that. 
Long  before  there  was  correspondence  in  reference  to  Mr.  Desbarats  not  being  wanted. 

Mr.  Da  vies. — I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Tarte. — I  will  tell  you  the  dates  exactly  now.  Mr.  Kennedy  complains  to 
Mr.  Parent  about  Mr.  Desbarats  on  the  4th  of  February.  On  the  6th  we  have  Mr. 
Desbarats'  reply  (to  the  witness).  On  the  very  same  day  that  you  received  Mr.  Des- 
barats' answer  to  you  about  Mr.  Kennedy's  complaint,  did  you  not  receive  from  Mr. 
Schreiber  the  following  letter : — 

"  Ottawa,  6th  February,  1893. 
"  K  H.  Parent,  Esq., 

"  Supt.  Engineer,  Lachine  Canal,  Montreal. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  subject  of  your  pay-rolls  in  connection  with  the  Wellington 
street  bridge  has  been  under  consideration,  and  it  appears  that  the  honourable 
minister  has  given  no  authority  for  Mr.  Desbarats'  salary  being  increased  from  $105  to 
$150  per  month,  and  I  am  to  return  the  pay-roll  for  correction,  and  I  am  further  to 
ask  who  employed  an  office  boy,  and  by  what  authority  it  was  done  ? 

"  The  work  of  looking  after  the  Wellington  street  bridge  should  be  done  from  your 
office  without  extra  cost. 

"  Yours  truly, 

«  COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER." 

The  Witness. — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Haggart. — What  date  is  that  ? 

Mil  Tarte. — The  6th  February,     The  same  date  as  Mr.  Desbarats'  reply. 

Mr.  Davies. — That  is  two  days  after  Mr.  Kennedy's  letter. 

Mr.  Tarte. — On  the  7th,  the  following  day,  did  you  not  write  to  Mr.  Schreiber 
the  following  letter  : — 

"Montreal,  7th  Februaiy,  1893. 

"Lachine  Canal. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  dated  6th  instant^  returning  for  correction  the 
Wellington  street  bridge  engineering  staff  pay-list  for  January,  stating  that  it  appears 
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the  honourable  minister  has  given  no  authority  for  Mr.  Desbarats'  salary  being  increased 
from  $105  to  $150  per  month,  and  further,  asking  under  what  authority  an  offioe  boy  is 
employed,  <kc. 

"  In  reply,  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  signed  by  the  ex-deputy 
minister  of  railways  and  canals,  and  the  chief  engineer  of  canals,  placing  Mr.  Desbarats, 
as  engineer,  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  new  Wellington  street  bridge  at  a 
salary  of  $150  per  month  during  execution  of  work. 

**  Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  work,  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal  to  do  it,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  that  the  engineer  in  charge  of  construction  should  have  an  office 
close  to  the  bridge,  where  information  could  be  more  readily  supplied  to  the  contractors, 
and  the  supervision  of  the  works  in  general  made.  Therefore,  at  close  of  navigation,  the 
canal  wha^nger's  office  was  utilized  for  that  purpose,  and  I  authorized  the  employment 
of  an  office  boy  to  take  care  of  the  office  generally.  If,  in  your  opinion,  the  work  of 
looking  after  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  two  Wellington  street  bridges  should  be 
done  from  this  offioe,  without  extra  cost,  then,  ix,  would  mean  that  you  consider  Mr. 
Desbarats'  services  are  not  required,  and,  to  my  great  regret,  although  I  consider  his 
services  most  valuable  under  the  existing  circumstances,  I  shall  have  to  dispense  with 
them.     Awaiting  your  final  decision, 

"  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"E.  H.  PARENT, 

^^  Supt,  Enginem\ 

"COLLINGWOOD   SCHREIBER,    Esq., 

**  Chief  Engineer,  Dept.  Railways  and  Canals, 
"  Ottawa." 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 
Q.  Did  you  not  write  this  letter  to  Mr.  Schreiber  ? — A.  Yes. 
Mr.  Taete. — Then  there  is  also  the  following — 

«  9th  February,  1893. 
"Lachine  Canal. 

"  Dear  Sir, — With  further  reference  to  my  letter  of  yesterday  in  reply  to  yours,  in 
re  Mr.  Desbarats'  salary  as  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  masonry  of  the 
new  Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridges,  <fec.,  I  beg  to  state  that  after  mature 
consideration,  I  consider  Mr.  Desbarats'  services  should  be  retained  until  the  work  has 
been  completed,  for  the  folloi;^ing  reasons : — 

"  When  the  question  of  building  the  new  bridges  was  under  consideration,  the  ex- 
deputy  minister  and  chief  engineer,  desirous  of  having  the  plans  studied  under  his  own 
supervision,  entrusted  Mr.  Desbarats  with  the  working  of  those  plans.  Various  methods 
were  suggested  and  discussed  between  the  chief  engineer  and  myself,  with  Mr.  Desbarats 
assisting.  Finally  the  present  plan  was  adopted  as  the  best  suited  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

*^  So  that  Mr.  Desbarats,  being  thoroughly  posted  on  the  details  of  these  plans,  this 
circumstance  makes  of  him  a  most  valuable  assistant. 

*'  Do  not  lose  sight  that  we  are  at  present  labouring  under  great  difficulties  to 
accomplish  the  task  imposed  upon  us. 

"  The  question  of  extra  cost  as  regards  the  office  boy  alluded  to  in  your  letter  can 
be  done  away  with  if  so  desired  as  the  office  can  be  looked  after  by  the  bridge-master 
who  is  close  by. 

"  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"E.H.  PARENT, 
"  Superintending  Engineer, 
**  Colling  WOOD  Schreiber,  Esq., 

"  Chief  Engineer,  Dept.  Railways  and  Canals, 
«  Ottawa." 
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By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  And  now  did  you  not  receive  the  following  reply : — 

"Ottawa,  13th  February,  1893. 
"  Dear  Sib, — I  have  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant  with  reference  to  the  staff  pay- 
list  in  connection  with  the  Wellington  street  bridge  for  January,  and  covering  a  copy 
of  a  letter  signed  by  the  late  chief  engineer  of  canals,  placing  Mr.  Desbarats  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  new  Wellington  street  bridge  at  a  salary  of  $150  during  the 
execution  of  the  work. 

"The  department  does  not  take  the  same  view  of  this  matter  as  you  do,  and  I 
quite  agree  that  one  engineer  can  readily  attend  to  the  giving  of  the  lines  and  levels  at 
the  bridges  in  Montreal,  and  look  after  the  Lachine  drain  matters,  and  one  only  can  oe 
kept,  and  that  is  Mr.  Papineau. 

"  Yours  truly, 
"COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER, 

"  Chief  Engineer. 

"  E.  H.  Parent,  Esq., 

"  Supt  Engineer,  Canal  Office, 
"Montreal." 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  Then,  Mr.  Desbarats,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  dismissed  immediately  after 
Kennedy's  complaint  against  him  % — ^A.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  date,  yes.  I  do  not  know 
through  what  influence. 

Q.  Did  you  notify  Desbarats  that  you  would  have  to  dispense  with  his  s^vices  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  write  him  this  letter  on  the  16th  of  February  :  "  G.  J.  Desbarats, 
Esquire,  Resident  Engineer,  Montreal.     Dear  Sir, — Have  you  got  a  translation  ? 

Mr,  Haggart. — All  these  letters  are  in  the  evidence. 

Mr,  Tarte. — As  you  know,  the  engineer  in  chief,  in  a  letter  dated  the  6th  inst. 

Mr.  Haggart. — It  is  in  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  in  French. 

Mr.  Tarte. — Very  well. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  What  date  did  you  get  Mr.  Kennedy's  letter  concerning  Mr.  Desbarats  1 — A. 
On  the  4th. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  that  letter  to  Ottawa  in  any  manner  1 — A.  No,  I  did  not 
communicate  it.  I  considered  that  as  a  private  matter  between  Mr.  Desbarats  and 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  What  I  should  judge  from  Mr.  Tarte  was  that  the  letter  was  communicated  to 
Ottawa  and  acted  upon,  and  Desbarats  dismissed  ? — A.  No. 

Mr.  Tarte. — I  did  not  mean  that  at  all. 

Mr,  Haggart. — I  do  not  know  what  you  meant  by  it,  then. 

Mr.  Tarte. — I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean,  but  I  don't  mean  that  now.  At  any  rate 
the  facts  are  there.  There  has  been  just  two  or  three  days  after  complaints  without 
foundation  were  made  against  him. 

Q.  And  now,  was  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Desbarats  was  a  most  useful  officer  at  the 
time  ?— A.  Yes,  in  my  opinion  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  suggest  Mr.  Papineau's  name  yourself  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  To  Mr.  Schreiber  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  suggest  it? — A.  No,  but  he  was  the  only  man  it  would  fall  upon. 

Q.  Would  it  be  natural  if  it  took  Mr.  Papineau  some  time  to  understand  the 
position  of  affairs  on  the  works  after  having  been  appointed  there  ? — A.  Yes,  undoubt- 
edly.    Well,  it   would  take  him,  I  suppose,  five  or  six  days  to  understand  the  business. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  consulted  by  Mr.  Kennedy  about  the  purchase  of  timber,  etc.  ? — 
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By  Mr.  Ourran: 

Q.  You  say  it  would  take  five  or  six  days  for  Mr.  Papineau  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  plan  and  general  operations  on  the  ground  ? — A.  Yes,  I  should 
think  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Schreiber  states  in  two  hours  time  you  ought  to  be  able  to . 

Mr.  Gibson. — Mr.  Schreiber  said  he  would  not  consider  a  man  an  engineer  if  he 
could  not  read  the  plan  in  two  hours.     He  said  nothing  about  the  work. 

By  Afr.  Tarte: 

Q.  Papineau  was  to  have  charge  of  the  two  bridges  then  ? — A.  Yes,  it  was  specially 
giving  the  levels  and  staking  out.  In  fact  there  was  no  plan  and  the  work  had  to  be 
done  on  the  ground.     He  had  to  make^a  little  plan  for  himself. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff  : 

Q.  The  construction  work  commenced  only  two  weeks  after  that  ? — A-  Yes.  That 
commenced  right  off.     It  was  commenced  on  the  8th  of  March. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  men  employed  about  this  work  ?  What  is 
St.  Louis'  name  ? — A.  Emmanuel  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  his  book-keeper  ? — A.  He  had  several  book-keepers 
Q.  What  is  Coughlin's  name  ? — ^A.     P.  Coughlin. 

The  committee  adjourned. 
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Committee  Room  No.  49, 

House  of  Commons.  23rd  June,  1894. 
The  Committee  met,  Mr.  Baker  in  the  Chair.] 

Mr.  E.  H.  PARENT  recalled  and  further  examined:— 
By  Mr,  TarU : 

Q.  I  see  that  Mr.  Yilleneuve  has  been  a  time-keeper  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 
By  whom  was  he  appointed  there  ? — A.  He  was  acting  for  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Was  he  not  in  the  employ  of  the  government  before  % — A.  He  was.  He  was 
with  the  collector  of  tolls,  in  Mr.  CNeill's  oflBice. 

Q.  Did  anybody  apply  to  you  to  obtain  leave  for  Mr.  Villeneuve  to  be  employed  by 
Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Not  in  the  beginning.  Later,  when  the  time  came  when  Mr.  Ville- 
neuve's  services  were  required,  there  was  an  application  made  to  Mr.  O'Neill  for  his 
services  for  a  time  and  leave  was  obtained.  It  was  when  Mr.  Villeneuve's  services  in 
the  spring  became  required  by  Mr.  O'Neill  that  application  was  made  to  the  department 
and  Mr.  Villeneuve  continued  in  the  service  of  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  St.  Louis  apply  to  you  to  have  the  services  of  Mr.  Villeneuve  % — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ?--A.  Well,  we  had  a  talk  about  it,  but  it  was  not  in 
the  shape  of  a  petition.  It  was  merely  asking  me  if  he  could  not  manage  to  get  Ville- 
neuve. I  said :  "  Yes,  you  can  easily  get  him.  He  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  winter. 
You  can  easily  get  him." 

Q.  You  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  winter  time  ? — A.  Except  Mr.  O'Neill 
would  request  his  services,  which  he  very  seldom  does  in  winter. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  question  with  Mr.  O'Neill,  the  question  of  having  Villeneuve 
employed  by  St  Louis  1 — A.  Not  in  the  beginning,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  beginning.     It  was  all  next  spring. 

Q.  What  time  1— A.  At  the  end  of  May. 

Q.  You  had  a  talk  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  1  had  correspondence  with  him. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  correspondence  1— A.  Yes,  it  is  here.     There  is  the  letter. 

Q.  Read  it,  please  ? — A.  It  is  dated,  Montreal,  25th  April,  1893,  and  reads  : — 

**  Sir, — Your  employee,  Mr.  Villeneuve,  has  been  employed  during  some  winter 
months  past  as  book  and  time-keeper  at  the  Wellington  bridge  works.  You  will,  I 
suppose,  expect  his  services  when  navigation  opens.  But,  if  it  was  possible  for  you  to  dis- 
pense of  his  services  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  the  government,  because,  if  he  should  leave  his  present  employ  on  1st  May  next, 
there  would  be  much  delay  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  Wellington  bridges  accounts. 
Therefore,  if  you  could  say  that  you  can  spare  Mr.  Villeneuve  for  the  time  stated,  I  will 
transmit,  or  you  may  do  so,  for  the  approval  of  the  minister. 

"  I  remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

"  E.  H.  PARENT, 

^^Superintending  Engineer, 
"  John  O'Neill,  Esq., 

"Collector  Lachine  Canal  Tolls, 
"  Montreal." 

Q.  Is  that  alii— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  There  should  be  a  reply  to  this  letter  ? — A.  There  is  another  correspondence 
with  Mr.  O'Neill  on  the  4th  March,  1892,  which  reads  :— 

"  Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  re  services  of  Mr.  Jacques 
Villeneuve,  clerk  in  your  office  or  book  and  time-keeper  at  the  Wellington  bridge  works^ 
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I  beg  to  say  I  have  submitted  the  matter  to  the  chief  engineer,  who  in  reply  states  he 
has  no  objection  to  Mr.  Villeneuve  being  employed  for  a  short  time  to  assist  in  prepar- 
ing the  Wellington  bridge  pay-rolls,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  ten  days  from  this  date. 

"  E.  H.  PARENT." 

Q.  Can  you  find  the  answer  from  the  chief  engineer  ?  You  have  it  there ;  read  it 
to  the  committee  ? — A.  It  reads : — 

"3rd  May,  1892. 

**  My  Dkar  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  29th  ultimo,  covering  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
O'Neill,  collector  of  Montreal,  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Villeneuve,  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  collector's  office,  as  book  and  time-k«eper  at  the  Wellington  bridge 
works.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  employing  Mr.  Villeneuve  for  a  short  time  to  assist 
in  preparing  the  Wellington  street  bridge  pay-rolls  and  accounts,  say  not  to  exceed 
ten  days." 

Q.  By  whom  is  that  signed  ? — A.  Mr.  Schreiber. 

Q.  There  were  large  quantities  of  timber  purchased  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  given  directions  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  think,  about  the  purchase  of  that 
timber  1 — ^A.  Yes  ;  I  told  him  to  make 1  would  like  to  get  the  exact  words  I  used. 

Q.  Did  you  write  him  a  letter  1 — A.  Yes.  I  wrote  him  a  letter.  That  is  when 
he  was  appointed  overseer  on  the  works.  I  told  him  he  should  take  steps  towards 
securing  all  the  material  required,  etc.,  but  there  was  nothing  mentioned  specially 
about  timber  more  than  anything  else. 

The  Chairman. — Were  the  instructions  in  writing? 

By  Mr.  Tarte: 

Q.  They  have  been  produced,  but  I  want  to  refer'  to  some  questions.  Were  you 
ever  informed  or  consulted  by  Mr.  Kennedy  about  the  purchase  of  the  large  quantities 
of  timber  that  he  got  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  that  that  timber  was  purchased  ? — A.  I  heard  of  it  when 
the  pay-lists  came  in  ;  when  the  accounts  came  in. 

Q.  You  were  not  consulted  before  in  any  way  whatever  t — A.  No,  in  no  way  what- 
ever except  where  Mr.  Desbarats  gave  him  any  quantities  of  timber  required  for  the  crib- 
work.  Mr.  Desbarats  gave  him  a  list  of  what  was  required,  and  he  purchased  without 
referring  to  me. 

Q.  About  that  list  you  knew  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  never  were  informed  of  any  other  purchase  than  that  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Desbarats'  list  ? — A.  I  knew  it  was  taking  place. 

Q.  Beforehand?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  were  consulted  about  it  f — A.  No,  I  was  never  consulted  about  it. 

Q.  You  said  the  other  day  that  you  went  often  on  the  works  there.  Didn't  you 
see  large  quantities  of  lumber  there  ?-— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  not  clear  that  there  was  too  much  timber  ? — ^A.  No.  At  the  time  I 
was  there  there  was  not  too  much  timber. 

Q.  You  never  saw  on  the  spot  there  more  timber  than  in  your  estimation  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  t — A.  No.  Well  it  was  scattered  all  over  in  fact. 
There  was  some  in  all  directions,  and  I  could  not  tell  exactly  what  was  the  quantity 
that  was  on  the  ground,  because  it  was  scattered  all  round,  and  there  was  a  great  quan- 
tity needed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  large  quantities  of  that  timber  were  purchased  from  Mr. 
Henderson  i—- A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Was  the  department  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  from  Mr.  Henderson  ? — A.  Mr. 
Henderson  had  a  contract  with  the  department. 

Q.  In  past  days  ? — A.  Occasionally.  I  could  not  say  when,  but  occasionally  Mr. 
Henderson  would  send  timber  and  lumber  for  the  department. 

Q.  I  see  in  one  of  the  letters  from  Mr.  Schreiber  that  he  reproaches  you  for  having 
allow^  Kennedy  to  purchase  timber  by  circular.  What  reply  did  you  make  to  Mr. 
Schreiber,  either  written  or  verbally  1 — A.  I  don't  well  understand. 
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Q.  In  one  of  Mr.  Schreiber's  letters  he  reproaches  you  with  havins  allowed  Ken- 
nedy to  issue  circulars  and  to  purchase  timber  as  he  has  done.  Did  you  make  any 
answer  to  Mr.  Schreiber  about  that  1 — (No  answer.) 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  the  letter  1 — A.  Yes,  1  do. 

Witness  then  read  the  following  : 

*<  I  may  here  state  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  that  you  should  have  allowed  Super- 
intendent Kennedy  to  invite  tenders,  when  you  might  have  been  well  aware  that  it  was 
your  duty  to  receive  tenders,  open  then,  sending  an  abstract  to  me  with  your  recom- 
mendation for  the  minister's  consideration.  I  am  still  more  surprised  that  you  should 
allow  such  a  circular  to  be  sent  out  as  one  recently  issued  by  Superintendent  Kennedy 
for  tenders  which  specified  neither  the  length  nor  the  quality  of  the  material  (timber). 
"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  in  future  you  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
better  control  your  staflf,  for  the  discipline  of  which  you  will  be  held  responsible." 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  having  received  this  letter  f — A.  Well,  after  receiving 
that  letter — ^I  don't  know  where  the  letter  is — but,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Schreiber  that  it  would  no  more  be  done,  and  that  what  had  been  done  in 
the  past,  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  It  was  done  unawares  to  me.  No  action  was 
taken  anyhow  on  Mr.  Kennedy's  circular.     New  circulars  were  sent  out  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  not  transmit  this  letter  to  Mr.  Kennedy  1 — A.  Mr.  Schreiber's  letter  was 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  to  the  other  superintendents  for  their  information. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  permission  to  anybody  to  remove  timber  from  the  works 
there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  away  any  of  the  timber  ? — A.  No,  nothing  at  all,  only — well, 
«ome  old  stuffy  some  old  rotten  wood.  I  remember  passing  with  Mr.  Schreiber  himself, 
and  they  saw  an  old  pile  of  timber,  and  said — '*  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  ? 
It  belongs  to  the  government."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  that  may  be  sold  by  auction."  Well, 
it  was  remarked  that  the  expense  of  selling  it  by  auction  would  be  more  than  the  timber 
itself  would  fetch,  so  that  it  might  just  as  well  be  carted  away. 

By  Mr,  Haggcvrt : 

Q.  Who  remarked  that  1 — A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Schreiber  himself.  It  was  on  the 
Wellington  bank.      It  may  be  myself  said  that  to  Mr.  Schreiber. 

j?y  Mr.  TarU  : 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  that  because  there  was  nothing  in  it  f — ^A. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  at  alL  I  merely  wanted  to  have  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Schreiber, 
and  he  agreed  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  sell  it  by  auction,  that  it  might  as  well  be 
oarted  away. 

Q.  How  was  it  that  so  much  timber  was  carried  away  t — ^A  I  don't  know  how  it 
took  place,  it  was  done  without  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  did  not  answer  my  question  a  few  minutes  ago  when  I  asked  if  your  depart- 
ment were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  of  late  years  from  fiie  Henderson  firm  f — A  Not 
more  from  Henderson  than  from  anybody  else,  and  I  believe  lees  than  from  other 
parties  ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why,  if  they  wanted  some  timber  Henderson  had  in 
hand,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  purchase  it  from  him  as  well  as  from 
anybody  else,  but  in  this  case  it  was  a  special  contract. 

By  Mr,  HaggaH : 

Q.  Have  you  the  letter  here— I  suppose  you  wrote  it — in  which  you  ask  Mr. 
Schreiber  to  allow  you  to  get  Mr.  Villeneuve  for  time-keeper  ? — ^A  Yes. 

Q.  (After  reading  the  letter  from  Mr.  Parent  to  Mr.  Schreiber.)  What  did  you 
want  Villeneuve  for  f~-A.  I  did  not  want  him.  He  had  been  time-keeper  up  to  that  time 
for  Mr.  St.  Louis  and  his  services  would  certainly  be  required  when  the  fiiml  settlement 
came  up. 

Q.  It  was  for  Mr.  St  Louis  then  you  wanted  Mr.  Villeneuve? — ^A.  Yes,  it  was  for 
him.     It  was  in  his  office.     He  was  working  for  Mr.  St.  Louis. 
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Q.  Did  you  read  the  letter  you  got  in  reply  to  this  from  Mr.  Schreiber  1 — ^A.  I  just 
read  it  this  morning. 

Q.  Well  now  from  that  letter  would  you  not  think  that  permission  was  given  for 
you  to  employ  him  and  not  Mr.  St.  Louis  I — A.  The  letter  reads :  "I  have  yours  of  the 
29th  ultimo  covering  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  O'Neill,  collector  of  Montreal  with  refer- 
ence to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Villeneuve,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  collector's  office,  as 
book  and  time-keeper  at  the  Wellington  bridge  works.  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
employing  him  for  a  short  time  to  assist  in  preparing  the  Wellington  street  pay-rolls 
and  accounts,  say,  not  to  exceed  10  days."     He  had  been  there  for  the  winter. 

Q.  How  was  it  possible  Mr.  Schreiber  would  have  known  he  was  in  St.  Louis'  employ 
from  that  letter  of  yours  and  that  answer  ? — A.  I  never  said  to  Mr.  Schreiber  that  he 
was  in  St.  Louis'  employ  or  the  government  employ.  He  was  working  on  the  Welling- 
ton bridge  as  time-keeper.  That  is  the  only  information  I  gave.  He  was  not  in  the 
employ  of  the  government. 

Q.  How  was  it  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  government,  his  being  in  the 
employ  of  St.  Louis  1 — A.  It  was  because  as  time-keeper  that  if  he  was  taken  away  there 
would  have  been  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts,  undoubtedly.  If  he  had  been 
taken  away  there  would  have  been  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts. 

Q.  What  had  you  to  do  with  Mr.  St.  Louis'  time-keeper  in  the  settlement  of  the 
accounts  ? — A.  He  had  been  connected  with  him. 

Q.  With  whom  ^-A.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  had  you  to  do  with  that  1 — A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  undoubtedly^ 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  time  that  Villeneuve,  St.  Louis'  time-keeper,  gave  you  ? — A^ 
He  was  supposed  to  be  acting  in  connection  with  the  government  time-keeper. 

Q.  Who  was  the  government  time-keeper  ? — A.  Mr.  Coughlin.  He  was  head  time- 
keeper. He  was  supposed  to  act  in  connection.  I  always  understood  it  was  so.  There* 
was  some  one  went  along  with  St.  Louis,  and  they  kept  the  time  together. 

Mr.  Tartb. — And  that  is  the  reason  you  applied  to  have  leave  given  him  1 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Desbarats  furnish  you  with  the  time  every  night  as  Coughlin  took  it^ 
That  is,  the  time  of  the  men  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  only  when  I  went  into  the  office  he- 
showed  me  that  occasionally. 

Q.  Did  he  furnish  you  the  time  as  furnished  him  by  Coughlin  betweenr  the  10th 
and  25th  of  February  ?— A.  I  saw  the  time,  but  he  did  not  give  it  to  me  in  the  office 
officially. 

Q.  Was  it  filed  in  the  office  at  the  time  1 — A.  No,  sir.  At  least,  to  my  recollec- 
tion it  was  not. 

Q.  Read  Mr.  Desbarats'  evidence  on  that  point  and  see  whether  what  Mr. 
Desbarats  states  is  true  or  not. — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  Mr.  Desbarats  says  is 
true. 

Q.  Mr.  Desbarats'  evidence  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Q.  You  kept  such  a  check  as  a  resident  engineer  does  for  the  time— the  time 
being  furnished  by  the  foreman.  In  what  respects  did  the  time  furnished  by  the  fore- 
man differ  from  yours  ? — A.  It  seemed  to  agree  very  well.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time- 
sheets  furnished  to  me  by  the  time-keeper. 

"  Q.  At  what  time  was  it  that  Mr.  Kennedy  or  his  time-keepers  refused  to  furnish 
the  time-sheets  ? — A.  Somewhere  about  the  first  week  in  February — somewhere  between 
the  4th  and  the  10th.       * 

"  Q.  Did  he  furnish  them  to  Mr.  Parent  ?— A.  No. 

"  Q.  Did  Mr.  Parent  ask  you  at  all  for  your  estimate  of  the  time  of  the  number  of 
men  on  the  work  ?  Did  you  furnish  Mr.  Parent  any  estimate  of  the  number  ? — ^A.  I 
did  not  furnish  him  with  any  written  estimate. 

"  Q.  You  furnished  it  from  time  to  time  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  I  reported  to  him 
on  the  subject."     I  thought  it  was  more  explicit  than  this. 

Q.  Did  you  come  in  and  see  Mr.  Parent  with  Mr.  Trudeau  about  the  20  foot  navi- 
gation ? — A.  I  remember  going  once  to  see  you. 
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Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Trudeau  send  to  Montreal  for  you  to  make  an  investigation  as  to 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  a  20  foot  navigation  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  estimate? — A.  $170,000  and  I  have  it  here. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  one  for  18  feet  1 — A.  I  beg  pardon,  it  was  15  feet  in  the  first 
instance.  It  was  the  first  estimate  that  I  made.  I  have  just  found  it  in  my  note  book. 
These  are  the  calculations  I  made  :  Superstructure,  $75,000 ;  centre  piers,  $30,006  ; 
Abutments,  $12,500 ;  altogether,  $117,506.  Then  the  extension  of  the  Wellington  bridge, 
and  the  centre  pier  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  extension  of  these  altogether,  say,  $17,220. 
And  then  excavation  and  unwatering. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  any  way? — A.  That  was  in  1892,  or  the  commencement  of 
1893,  rather.     It  was  early  in  1893,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  it  you  prepared  the  estimates,  for  the  department,  of  October,  1892  ? — A. 
No,  I  collaborated  in  it.  Every  time  I  was  brought  to  Ottawa,  Mr.  Trudeau  would  tell 
me  to  see  Desbarats,  and  have  an  understanding  with  him,  and  follow  the  progress  of 
the  estimates. 

Q.  Were  you  not  aware  that  that  estimate  was  for  18  feet  navigation  ? — A.  No, 
sir.  I  always  understood  it  was  for  the  same  channel  then  existing,  calculated  to  be  15 
feet.  That  amounted  to  $170,000.  Not  very  long  afterwards  it  was  decided  to  bring 
it  to  18  feet. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards  ? — A.  About  a  couple  of  months,  perhaps.  Then  it  came 
to  18  feet ;  then  it  changed  again  to  22. 

[Rough  estimates  of  cost  of  Wellington  street  and  Grand  Trunk  bridge  put  in  and 
marked  eiidiibit  no.  29.] 

Q.  Did  you  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Trudeau  on  the  18th  October,  1892,  with  reference 
to  the  Wellington  street  bridge  ? 

"  I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  series  of  plans  and  an  estimate  of  cost  in 
<X)nnection  with  the  building  of  a  new  bridge  across  the  Lachine  canal  on  Wellington 
street.  The  present  Wellington  bridge  has  become  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  traffic,  which  is  steadily  increasing.  The  proposed  new  bridge  will  afford  double  the 
facilities  of  the  present  one,  since  it  will  allow  this  traffic  to  circulate  over  four  tracks 
and  foot  passengers  on  two  foot  paths.  As  a  consequence,  the  width  of  the  bridges  had 
to  be  increased  from  18  to  48  feet,  which  involves  the  building  of  a  new  centre  pier  50 
feet  wide,  and  the  removal  of  the  two  abutment  piers  upon  which  rest  the  ends  of  the 
present  Wellington  bridge  and  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge.  These  two  bridges, 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the  abutment  pier,  will  have  to  be  much  increased  in  length.  The 
Wellington  roadway  bridge  will  be  225  feet  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  254 
feet.  This  new  plan  will  provide  navigable  channels  75  feet  wide  each  side  of  the 
centre  pier.  The  width  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  will  not  be  altered, 
and  its  centre  pier  may  remain  as  it  is.  Both  bridges  are  to  be  iron  and  steel  struc- 
tures. As  shown  on  plan,  the  centre  pier  is  to  be  widened  and  lengthened  with  crib- 
work,  in  its  upper  portion.  The  lower  portion,  where  the  widening  is  not  sufficient  to 
admit  of  cribwork,  will  be  lined  with  a  ro  J^r  of  piles  sheeted  with  timber  facing.  The 
total  cost  of  these  works  is  estimated  at  $170,000,  a  detailed  statement  of  which  is  an- 
nexed to  this  report.  The  material  of  the  substructure,  such  as  timber,  stone,  iron, 
cement,  etc.,  will  be  purchased  by  tender,  and  the  superstructure  will  be  given  out  by 
contract.  I  would  advise  the  government  to  build  the  substructure  by  day's  work, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  mode  of  execution  which  circumstances  will  command. 
If  the  water  could  be  let  out  of  the  canal,  say  from  15th  of  December  next,  to  the  1st 
February,  1893,  the  building  of  the  centre  pier  and  cribwork  would  be  much  facilitated, 
as  also  the  driving  of  piles.     There  would  probably  be  a  saving  of  at  least  $15,000." 

Q.  You  wrote  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  for  what  navigation  ? — A.  Fifteen  feet  in  my  estimation.  I  was  tak- 
ing the  canal  as  it  was  intended  to  be. 
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Q.  That  is  your  memory  of  it  ? — A.  Yes. 
*      Q.  Did  you  ask  Desbarats  to  prepare  an  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  that  bridge 
and  to  furnish  it  to  the  department  1---A,  It  was  Mr.  Trudeau. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Desbarats  did  it  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  he  did  it. 

Q.  If  Desbarats  stated  that  was  for  18  feet  that  must  have  been  the  case  ? — A> 
Well,  in  his  estimation  it  was  so,  because  I  made  my  own  calculation. 

Q.  Let  me  see  your  calculation  1  What  was  it  for  stone  ? — A.  It  was  a  rough  estimate. 

Q.  You  say  you  attached  a  calculation  to  your  letter  ? — A.  It  says  so  there,  but  it 
is  Mr.  Desbarats'  that  I  sent. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  calculation  you  attached  to  your  own  letter? — A.  I  did  not 
send  that  one,  because  I  made  a  rough  estimate  of  my  own,  to  satisfy  me  that  it  waa 
correct. 

Q.  This  is  signed  by  you  as  superintendent  engineer,  in  which  you  say  you  attach  a 
detailed  estimate  of  the  cost.     Did  you  see  it  1 — A.  Yes,  I  saw  it. 

Q.  It  was  signed  by  yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  I  was  asked  to  sign  it. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Trudeau  himself.  He  said,  "  it  is  better  for  you  to  send 
in  your  own  thing." 

Q.  That  was  for  18  feet? — A.  In  my  impression  it  was  15  feet. 

By  Mr.  Langelier : 

Q.  You  were  the  responsible  engineer  in  charge  ] — A.  Yes,  but  everything  was  pre- 
pared in  Ottawa. 

By  Mr.  Tarte: 

Q.  Under  Mr.  Trudeau's  direct  supervision  ? — A.  Yes,  it  was  only  when  I  went  up 
to  Ottawa  that  I  would  have  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Desbarats,  and  we  would  have  a  chat 
over  it. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  explanation  I  made  in  the  house  on  your  estimates  ?  Did 
you  ever  1 — A.  At  the  time  I  saw  it,  but  I  don't  remember  it  now. 

Q.  You  did  not  remark  that  it  was  for  the  18  feet  navigation? — A.  I  may  have 
remarked  it  at  the  time  that  it  was  for  18  feet,  but  it  did  not  alter  the  calculation  that 
I  made  for  $170,000  for  15  feet. 

Q.  Will  you  let  us  see  the  calculation  for  $170,000  for  15  feet? — A.  It  is  only  a 
rough  affair  that  I  made  just  to  make  out  some  quantities.  (Document  put  in  and 
marked  as  exhibit  no.  29.) 

Q.  Tell  me  what  the  superstructure  of  the  roadway  bridges  is  there? — A.  The 
superstructure — $75,000. 

Q.  That  is  for  the  two,  I  suppose  ? — A.  For  the  two  bridges. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  estimate  for  plank,  false  works,  temporary  bridge,  &c.  ? — 
A.  $20,000. 

Q.  For  what  ? — A.  False  works  and  temporary  bridge. 

Q.  How  much  would  the  stone  cost  ? — A.  Ah,  well,  it  was  not  calculated  in  that 
way.  I  cubed  the  centre  pier,  and  I  said  that  the  masonry  is  worth  so  much,  and  I 
estimated  it  at  $30,000.  It  was  merely  cubing.  This  was  a  rough  estimate  of  course^ 
I  called  it,  the  centre  pier,  $30,000. 

Q.  The  centre  pier  what  ?— A.  The  centre  pier.  That  was  the  only  pier  that  was 
to  be  built.  It  was  50  feet  square  and  18  feet  high.  The  centre  pier  was  calculated 
1,667  cubic  yards  at  $18  per  cubic  yard,  which  made  $30,000. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  up  this  at  all,  this  that  you  sent  as  superintending  engineer 
on  the  Wellington  street  bridge,  that  you  furnished  along  with  the  letter  ? — A.  It  was 
prepared  in  Ottawa  by  Desbarats  and  Trudeau.  It  was  prepared  in  Ottawa.  I  ex- 
amined and  checked  it  and  I  saw  that  it  agreed  pretty  well  with  my  figures  and  I  sent 
that.     It  was  more  definite  than  mine. 

Q.  It  was  Desbarats'  calculation  ? — A.  Along  with  myself. 
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Q.  If  Desbarats  states  he  made  this  calculation  for  18  feet  navigation  he  is  {»x>babl7 
correct  1 — A.  He  may  have  made  it  for  18  feet,  but  we  did  not  agree  on  the  coarse.  I 
made  it  for  15  feet. 

Q.  .Mr.  Parent,  you  say  you  and  Mr.  Desbarats  made  thi^  calculation  1 — A.  I  say 
that  Mr.  Desbarats  once  in  a  while,  every  time  I  went  to  Ottawa  we  would  look  over 
the  plans.  I  did  not  make  them  with  him.  He  made  them  himself.  I  went  over 
them  afterwards  and  I  made  up  my  mind.  What  proves  I  was  making  it  for  15  feet  is 
this  :  "  Centre  pier,  50  x  50  x  18.'*  This  shows  it  was  15  feet  and  not  18  feet.  If  for 
18  feet  I  would  have  been  obliged  to  put  at  21  feet,  because  it  had  to  be  a  little  above 
the  water  and  something  below  the  bottom. 

Q.  That  is  the  stone  pier  1 — A.  That  is  the  stone  pier. 

Q.  Let  us  see  the  quantities  you  have  for  the  cribwork.  What  is  the  depth  of 
your  cribwork  ? — A.  The  extension  of  the  centre  pier  1  I  have  about  200  feet  long  by 
50  by  150. 

Q.  And  what  depth  1 — A.  Here  is  something  here.  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  There 
is  one — 50  x  25  x  15.     There  is  15  here. 

Q.  Let  us  see  that  please.  (Exhibit  29  handed  to  Mr.  Haggart.)  You  wrote  this 
letter  didn't  you  with  the  estimate  in  Montreal  on  October  18tb,  18921 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  am  not  sure  about  that.     Yes,  it  must  be.     I  wrote  some  letters  in  Ottawa. 

Q.  That  letter  with  reference  to  the  Wellington  street  bridge  you  wrote  at  Mont- 
real, didn't  you  1 — A.  I  suppose  I  did,  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  know  I  wrote  some  letters 
in  Ottawa. 

Q.  You  inclose  an  estimate  with  it.  Where  did  you  get  the  estimate?  From 
Desbarats,  in  Montreal? — A.  He  must  have  sent  it  to  me.  It  must  be  written  in 
Montreal.  I  don't  know,  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  wrote  some  letters  in  Ottawa  and 
some  letters  in  Montreal. 

Q.  I  want  to  refresh  your  memory.  You  said  Desbarats  drew  out  this  estimate, 
that  you  were  not  responsible  for  it,  that  you  simply  signed  it,  that  you  didn't  even  go 
over  the  figures  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  we  went  over  the  figures  together. 

Q.  Oh,  then,  you  knew  the  quantities  ? — A.  I  knew  the  quantities  Desbarats  had 
put  down. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  over  them  with  him,  in  Ottawa  or  Montreal  1 — A.'  In  Ottawa, 
in  his  office  at  Ottawa. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  took  these  figures  down  to  Montreal  and  inclosed  them  in  this 
letter  of  the  14th  October? — A.  As  I  told  you,  it  may  be  that  I  wrote  that  letter  in 
Ottawa. 

Q.  It  is  dated  Montreal,  October  18th,  1892. — A.  Well,  even  so.  If  it  is  in  my 
handwriting  it  is  written  in  Ottawa. 

By  Mr,  Joncas  ; 

Q.  Did  you  write  that  letter  yourself  ?  Is  it  in  your  handwriting  t — A.  If  it  is 
written  in  Ottawa  it  is  in  my  handwriting. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  having  written  that  letter  yourself,  or  was  it  a  letter  given 
you  to  send  ? — A.  I  wrote  the  letter  myself,  that  letter  you  have  just  read. 

By  Mr,  Langelier  : 
Q.  The  report  to  Mr.  Trudeau  ? — A.  Yes.     That  is  my  letter,  that  is  in  Montreal 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  inclosed  the  estimate  of  $170,000  that  it  would  require  to  build 
this  bridge  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haggart. — That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  I  will  read  you  a  piece  of  Mr. 
Desbarats'  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what  he  says : — 

"  Q.  You  were  aware  of  the  estimate  Mr.  Parent  had  made.  What  amount  was 
that?— A.  The  original  amount  was  $170,000. 

"Q.  In  the  $170,000  you  only  allowed  $6,500  for  temporary  works  and  pumping? 
— A.  I  don't  remember  those  figures. 
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"  Q.  Well,  these  are  your  own  figures,  $170,000  ?— A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  You  prepared  the  first  estimate  ?— A.  Yes,  for  $170,000. 

"Q.  Then  who  prepared  those  for  $225,000  and  $240,000  and  $250,000  ?— A.  I 
don't  know. 

"  Q.  So  that  after  the  change  was  made  to  22  feet  you  took  no  further  concern 
with  the  timber  required  for  the  false  works  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand. 

**  Q.  When  the  change  was  arrived  at  and  decided  upon  to  22  feet  you  took  no  further 
interest  in  the  quantity  of  timber  that  was  required  for  the  false  works  1 — A.  I  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  false  works. 

"  Q.  You  allowed  Mr.  Kennedy  to  look  after  that  1 — A.  He  looked  after  that. 

'^  Q.  Did  you  prepare  the  estimate  of  the  false  works  ? — A.  I  prepared  an  estimate 
based  on  what  a  contractor  would  pay  for  those  works  when  I  gave  an  estimate  in  the 
department  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  approximate  price.  I  prepared  an  esti- 
mate such  as  a  contractor  would  submit,  and  I  provided  an  estimate  for  false  works 
which  was  necessarily  approximate. 

**  Q.  You  provided  an  estimate  for  the  false  works  and  the  pumping  ? — A.  No,  I 
don't  think  so. 

"  Q.  False  works  and  pumping,  $6,500 1 — A.  No,  that  is  not  my  figure  ;  figure  for 
unwatering  is  $15,000. 

"  Q.  Is  not  that  put  all  together  ? — A.  It  is  possible. 

"  Q.  How  much  is  for  false  works  in  that  $15,000 1 — A.  I  cannot  remember. 

"  Q.  Would  there  be  one^half  of  it  chargeable  to  pumping  ? — A.  The  scheme  on  which 
I  propc«ed  the  works  was  not  at  all  the  scheme  on  which  they  were  carried  out.  The 
scheme  that  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  made  that  estimate  was  for  putting  a  coffer 
dam  down  in  the  centre  of  the  canal  and  unwatering  and  building  a  centre  pier  inside 
the  cofferdam,  and  I  provided  $15,000  as  an  amount  which  would  cover  unwatering, 
pumping,  and  so  on. 

"  Q.  That  was  putting  the  cofferdam  down,  for  unwatering  the  whole  of  the  works? 
— A.  Yes,  but  the  abutments  were  not  going  down  at  that  time  to  an  18  feet  depth." 

By  Mr,  Haggari : 

Q.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Desbarats  that  this  was  prepared  on  an  18  foot 
navigation. — A.  No,  it  is  the  structures  that  are  18  feet  deep.  The  pier  is  brought 
down  to  18  feet.     It  is  18  feet  altogether  on  the  masonry. 

Q.  Well,  now,  the  next  one,  on  which  the  bridge  was  built.  Did  you  prepare  the 
estimate  prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  Trudeau  and  yourself  ? — A.  No,  it  was  only  a  rough 
estimate.  I  remember  I  saw  you.  It  was  on  that  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Trudeau  and 
myself  met  in  your  office.  There  you  asked  "  what  do  you  estimate  it  would  cost."  I 
hfikd  a  slight  conversation  with  Mr.  Trudeau  before  that  and  I  estimated,  that  it  would 
be  an  additional  expenditure  of  $40,000. 

Q.  $40,000?— A.  If  I  recollect  well,  that  is  what  I  told  you. 

Q.  To  show  that  Mr.  Desbarats  intended  the  other  for  the  18  foot  navigation  let 
me  read  you  the  following  : — 

*^  Q.  Mr.  Desbarats,  the  first  statement  that  you  made  was  that  the  plans  and  esti- 
mates were  prepared  on  the  ordinary  depth  of  the  canal.  That  is  a  14  feet  navigation. 
That  was  it,  or  was  it  not  ? — A.  No,  I  think  I  stated  the  centre  pier  was  projected  to 
go  down  providing  for  18  feet  navigation." 

So  evidently  the  first  estimate  was  for  the  18  feet  navigation? — A.  That  may 
be  Mr.  Desbarats'  opinion. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  me  in  reference  to  what  the  navigation  was  to 
be  when  the  second  plan  was  prepared,  or  with  Mr.  Trudeau  ? — A.  I  don't  remember 
only  once  being  at  your  office,  Mr.  Haggart. 

Q.  What  navigation  was  it  that  you  prepared  the  plans  for?-^— A.  18  feet. 

Q.  What  was  the  depth  on  the  mitre  sill  that  was  to  be  on  the  lock  coming  in  ? 
What  was  your  plan  for  that  ? — A.  On  the  lock  coming  in  ? 

Q.  Yes,  you  were  to  rebuild  the  old  locks.  That  would  be  the  navigation  ? — A. 
That  is  quite  a  different  thing.    There  is  18  feet  navigation  there  because  that  is  for  the 
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Wellington  basin  only,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  canal  was  excavated  for  15  feet,  All  the 
basins  were  made  15  feet.  All  the  walls  were  built  for  15  feet,  but  the  actual  lock  now 
in  existence  is  18  feet  on  the  sills  now. 

Q.  The  old  lock  no.  1  was  to  be  rebuilt  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  from  the  St.  Lawrence  coming  in  ?  What  was  the  depth  of  water  pro- 
posed to  be  on  the  mitre  sill  t — A.  Proposed  to  be  ? 

Q.  Yes,  in  the  rebuilding?— (No answer.) 

Q.  Surely  a  person  in  charge  of  a  canal  would  know  that  at  once  ? — A.  Well,  it  is 
only  a  proposed  lock. 

Q.  What  was  the  proposed  plan.  Was  it  not  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  estimate  you 
prepared  ? — A.  No,  it  was  to  be  rebuilt.  It  was  talked  of  and  I  think  that  there  has 
been  correspondence  to  that  e£fect. 

Q.  What  was  the  navigation  on  the  mitre  sill  ? — A.  It  was  18  feet  draught  on  the 
sills  as  it  is  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  new  lock  that  was  proposed  to  be  built  1 — A.  22  feet. 

Q.  No,  you  are  wrong  now. — A.  Well  it  might  be  as  it  is  now,  18. 

Q.  No,  it  was  not.  It  would  be  just  a  middle  between  them,  20  feet.  You  should 
remember  that. — A.  Well,  it  was  only  a  project ;  it  was  not  anything  decided  upon. 

Q.  Mr.  Parent,  was  it  not  contemplated  to  make  a  basin  from  Wellington  basin 
down  into  the  St.  Lawrence  there,  and  to  utilize  that  for  sea-going  ships  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  show  you  is  that  the  depth  that  was  calculated  on  the  mitre 
sill  of  no.  1  lock  was  20  feet  navigation,  and  that  necessarily  the  navigation  past  Wel- 
lington street  bridge  must  be  the  same  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  your  calculations  which  you  furnished  me  for  the  estimates  must  be 
for  the  20  feet  navigation  ? — A  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  20  feet  in  that  case,  I  forget  about 
that  figure.  It  was  only  talked  of  a  little,  not  much.  There  was  only  a  little  conversa- 
tion on  that  point  about  the  building  of  a  new  lock. 

Q.  Did  I  not  give  instructions  to  Mr.  Trudeau  to  prepare  these  plans,  and  estimate 
the  cost,  for  the  20  feet  navigation  ?  Did  he  conmiunicate  that  to  you  1 — A.  No,  not  to 
my  recollection,  or  if  it  was,  it  was  only  in  conversation. 

Q.  What  did  he  call  jou  up  to  Ottawa  for  ? — A.  I  used  to  go  every  month  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  chief  engineer  and  talk  matters  over. 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  a  special  summons  to  Ottawa  on  this  occasion  ? — A.  That  may 
be,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  it  ? — A  Well,  it  was  a  good  while  ago,  I  don't  remember 
now. 

By  the  Chainnan  : 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  letter  that  was  sent  you  ? — A.  It  must  have  been  by  tele 
gram.    I  don't  suppose  it  was  a  letter. 

By  Mr,  Joncas : 

Q.  Has  there  been  no  correspondence  between  you  and  Mr.  Trudeau  about  that  ? — 
A.  There  has  been  some  correspondence.  There  is  a  letter  from  myself  to  Mr.  Trudeau 
about  the  lengthening  of  lock  no.  1,  and  then  it  was  said  that  the  depth  would  be 
changed,  and  I  made  a  new  calculation,  and  sent  a  sketch  also  giving  the  lengthening, 
and  then  it  was  discussed  whether  it  would  be  better  to  lengthen  down  below  or  above. 
Well,  matters  stood  there.  There  was  no  more  action  taken  upon  it.  There  was  only 
discussion  for  a  while. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Well,  now,  the  first  plan  and  estimate  was  $170,000 1 — A  Yes. 

Q.  Desbarats  considered  in  his  evidence  that  he  prepared  those  plans  for  the  18  feet 
navigation  ? — A  Well,  I  don't  say  that. 

Q.  He  estimates  it  ?— A.  Well. 

Q.  See  page  17  D.  "  By  Mr.  Haggart "  there  (handing  witness  the  minutes  of  the 
evidence)? — A  In  my  estimation  at  first  it  was  always  the  actual  depth,  the  present 
depth,  that  the  whole  canal  had  been  excavated  upon. 
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Q.  You  acknowledge  that  Mr.  J^esbarats  made  out  this  estimate  and  that  jou  looked 
over  it  with  him  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Desbarats  states  that  that  was  for  18  feet  navigation  he  is  probably  c(»v 
rect  ?— A.  Well,  according  to  his  figures.  I  did  not  go  through  minutely.  I  went  into 
the  general  estimate  that  he  made,  and  then  he  figures  it  up  better  and  sent  me  only  a 
little  synopsis.  It  was  not  long  at  all,  that  estimate  that  was  sent  up.  It  was  only  ten 
or  twelve  lines. 

Mr.  Haggart. — I  will  show  it  to  you ;  here  it  is  (handing  the  witness  a  copy  of  the 
estimate  in  question.) 

The  Witness.— (After  examining  the  estimates.)  It  does  not  give  any  quantities 
at  alL 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  I  will  show  it  to  you  now,  Mr.  Parent.  You  say  if  the  canal  was  un watered  it 
could  be  done  for  $15,000  less  than  that.  How  much  would  that  make — $155,000? — 
A.  It  was  always  in  my  mind  that  it  was  in  the  month  of  December  that  the  water 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  canal. 

Q.  Your  letter  shows  it,  Mr.  Parent.  You  say  if  it  was  unwatered  between  the 
15th  December  and  the  1st  February,  don't  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  building  it  between  the  15th  December  and  the 
1st  of  February  and  building  it  between  the  1st  March  and  the  1st  of  May? — A. 
There  is  a  great  difference. 

Q.  Let  us  hear  the  difference  ? — A.  For  instance,  this  : — If  we  got  the  water  out  of 
the  canal  in  December  we  will  do  all  the  work  we  could  do  even  if  the  time  is  extended. 
I  calculated  it  about  two  months  as  sufficient  time. 

Q.  There  is  your  letter? — A.  I  know.  The  letter  does  not  signify.  I  considered 
that  two  months  between  December  and  February  would  be  sufficient  for  the  works  we 
hod  to  do  at  that  period.  Then  we  would  put  back  the  water  in  the  canal  for  mill 
owners  and  afterwards  when  the  spring  came  on  we  would  do  the  masonry  at  that  time. 
All  the  masonry  they  would  have  to  put  down  would  be  done  in  a  short  time  and  all 
the  wood  work  would  have  been  well  advanced  and  the  masonry  would  come  in  the 
spring.     We  would  have  all  the  stone  ready  and  everything. 

Q.  In  your  letter  to  Mr.  Trudeau  you  say  :  "If  the  water  could  be  let  out  of  the 
canal,  say  from  the  15th  December  next  to  the  1st  of  February,  1893,  the  building  of 
the  centre  pier  and  cribwork  would  be  much  facilitated,  as  also  the  driving  of  the  pUes. 
There  would  probably  be  a  saving  of  at  least  $15,000."  Then  you  afterwards  wrote  him 
that  you  have  made  arrangements  with  the  mill  owners  ? — A.  I  didn't  write  that,  Mr. 
Haggart. 

Q.  Oh,  it  was  Mr.  Trudeau.  What  did  you  make  the  calculations  on  then  that 
you  and  Mr.  Trudeau  furnished  me  the  next  time,  in  which  you  increased  the  estimate 
$40,000  ? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Trudeau  in  his  room  asked  me  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  increasing  the  depth  and  I  said  the  consequence  will  be  we  will  have  to  rebuild  the 
abutments.  My  intention  was  just  merely  to  pull  down  the  existing  walls  and  rebuild 
them.  They  would  be  sufficiently  strong  because  the  walls  were  built  of  thick  stone 
and  had  a  good  appearance,  and  they  were  to  remain  exactly  as  they  were  at  first 
because  they  had  a  good  foundation  and  it  was  safe  to  use  them  as  abutments  for  the 
bridge,  providing  the  coping  was  a  little  fixed.  When  it  was  put  down  to  a  greater 
depth  it  became  necessary  to  take  down  these  walls  and  rebuild  them.  My  intention 
was  to  pull  down  these  walls  and  rebuild  them  with  the  same  stone,  rebuild  them  in. 
mortar  and  put  on  three  or  four  rows  more. 

Q.  You  and  Mr.  Trudeau  spoke  as  to  what  the  depth  of  the  water  was  to  be  then  I 
— A.  It  was  18  feet  then,  in  my  opinion.  Then  that  necessitated  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls,  and  that  is  what  I  estimated  to  be  $40,000,  owing  to  the  deepening  of  the 
excavation  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  all  that.  I  estimated  that  to  cost  an  extra 
amount  of  $40,000. 

Q.  What,  excavating  the  bottom  of  the  canal  ? — A.  And  building  the  piers.  It 
necessitated  their  rebuilding.  It  should  have  to  go  down  3  feet  at  least,  or  4  feet,  and 
excavation  in  the  winter  would  be  expensive,  especially  excavation  in  winter  and  in 
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mud.  There  is  where  the  $40,000  extra  came.  It  necessitated  iAie  rebuilding  of  the 
walls,  AS  I  stated  just  now,  and  it  was  decided  that  four  new  abutments  would  be 
rebuilt,  and  they  were  more  expensive  than  mj  first  calculation.  That  would  make  a 
great  difference. 

Q.  What  was  your  second  calculation  that  you  and  Mr.  Trudeau  furnished  me  ? 
What  was  the  second  calculation  as  to  the  cost  1 — A.  That  was  the  last  one,  that  is  the 
adding  of  the  $40,000. 

Q.  To  the  $170,000?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  $210,000  ? — A.  Yes,  that  was  a  rough  calculation  again. 

Q.  And  taking  your  other  estimates  if  it  was  unwatered  it  would  be  an  addition 
of  $50,000  to  the  first  estimate.  Your  first  estimate  as  you  furnish  it  here  is  $170,000, 
lees  $15,000,  if  it  is  unwatered? — A.  It  is  not  that  view  I  take  of  it.  I  said  there  it 
was  with  that  view  I  called  it  $170,000,  that  it  would  be  in  the  month  of  December. 

Q.  Here  is  the  wording  of  it  **  If  the  water  could  be  let  out  of  the  canal,  say,  from 
ihe  15th  December  next  to  the  Ist  February,  1893,  the  building  of  the  centre  pier  and 
oribwork  would  be  much  facilitated,  as  also  the  driving  of  piles.  There  would  prob- 
ably be  a  saving  of  at  le€wt  $15,000  "  ? — A.  Well  yes,  it  does  not  convey  exactly  my 
idea  of  that. 

By  Mr,  Dcmsa : 

Q.  Didn't  you  mean  by  that  the  government  would  save  $15,000  in  expenses  1 — 
A.  Yes,  in  saving.     I  calculated  the  saving  in  the  $170,000. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Very  well,  it  would  be  $15,000  less  than  the  $170,000  ?— A.  No,  if  they  did  not 
take  the  water  out  in  the  month  of  December  it  would  add  $15,000.  That  is  what  I 
meant  to  say. 

Q.  Here  are  your  words  :  "  The  total  cost  of  these  works  is  estimated  at  $170,000, 
a  detailed  statement  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report.  The  material  of  the  substruc- 
ture, such  as  timber,  stone,  iron,  cement,  etc.,  will  be  purchased  by  tender  and  the  super- 
structure will  be  given  out  by  contract.  I  would  advise  the  government  to  build  the 
substructure  by  days*  work,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  mode  of  execution  which 
circumstances  will  command.  If  the  water  could  be  let  out  of  the  canal,  say,  from  the 
15th  December  next  to  the  1st  of  February,  1893,  the  building  of  the  centre  pier  and 
cribwork  would  be  much  facilitated,  as  also  the  driving  of  piles.  There  would  probably 
be  a  saving  of  at  least  $15,000  "  ? — A.  I  know,  but  that  is  not  what  I  had  in  my  mind, 
what  I  intended  to  say. 

Q.  Did  you  not  contemplate  in  the  first  place  putting  these  piers  in  with  a  coffer- 
dam 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Well  now,  if  you  saved  the  cofferdam,  by  unwatering  it,  would  it  not  save 
$1 5,000  ?— A.  I  beg  pardon  ? 

Q.  If  you  have  not  to  put  in  a  cofferdam  and  unwater  the  work  would  it  not  save 
$15,000  ?     Was  not  that  what  you  meant? — A.  I  would  not  say  it  did  save  that. 

By  Mr,  Daviea : 

Q.  I  would  not  say  that  it  did  save  that  because  the  evidence  is  that  it  cost  a  great 
deal  more  than  that.  Do  you  not  mean  that  it  would  save  the  government  $15,000  so 
that  the  proposed  expenditure  would  be  $155,000? — A.  No. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  That  is  what  you  said.  What  did  you  mean  ? — A.  I  meant  that  the  work 
would  be  $170,000.  I  always  contemplated  it  to  begin  on  the  15th  December,  not  in 
the  month  of  March. 

By  Mr.  La/ngdier : 

Q.  What  did  you  contemplate  when  you  said  a  saving  of  $15,0001 — A.  I  merely 
meant  to  say  this  :  There  is  a  difference  of  $15,000  in  the  cost  in  unwatering  in  the 
month  of  December. 
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By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  saving,  surely. — A.  You  will  have  to  add  $15,000  if  you  do  not 

take  the  water  out  in  December. 

I 

By  tJie  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  have  told  us  just  now,  you  included  in  your  estimate  Uie  cost  of  a  coffer- 
dam ?— A.  Well,  there  is  a  cofferdam  in  any  case. 

Q.  In  the  estimate  of  $170,000.  you  included  the  expenses  of  a  cofferdam,  and  you 
wrote  to  say  that  if  the  canal  should  be  unwatered  it  would  save  $15,000.  Is  not  that 
what  you  mean  ? — A.  WelL  it  would  save  $15,000,  but  not  in  the  sense  you  mean.  The 
cofferdam  would  be  needed  in  any  case. 

Q.  Not  if  it  was  unwatered  ? — ^A.  We  had  to  put  a  cofferdam  in  any  case. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  That  was  for  a  little  one  in  the  bottom  of  the  piers  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  an  estimate  without  taking  the  water  out  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  with  cofferdams  without  letting  the  water  out  at  all  1 — A.   No. 

Q.  You  never  did  ? — A.  Well,  I  might  have  thought  of  it  but  I  never  attached  any 
importance  to  that.     It  could  not  be  done  easily,  I  never  had  any  correspondence  on  it. 

Q.  You  never  contemplated  saving  $15,000  by  the  unwatering  of  the  works  at  all? 
— A.  Not  unwatering  at  all — I  beg  your  pardon — but  unwatering  in  December  or 
unwatering  in  March. 

Q.  Now  let  me  see,  you  say  in  your  letter  that  you  can  complete  this  work,  that  all 
you  require  to  un water  the  canal  is  between  the  15th  of  December  and  1st  of  February. 
Explain  to  me  the  difference,  and  how  it  costs  more  to  build  the  works  when  it  is  un- 
watered between  the  1st  of  March  and  the  first  of  May  1 — ^A.  Well,  the  difference  is 
this.  There  are  two  kinds  of  differences.  First  of  all,  we  had  the  water  out  on  the 
15th  of  December  and  it  should  have  remained  out  as  long  as  we  required  it.  If  il  had 
taken  till  the  month  of  March  it  could  be  left  out. 

Q.  Oh,  I  understand  that  perfectly  well.  If  it  had  taken  to  1st  May,  it  could  be 
left  out.  From  the  15th  of  December  to  the  1st  of  February  is  forty  days?  What 
advantage  is  there  as  between  the  15th  of  December  and  the  first  of  February  and  the 
first  of  March  ? — A.  As  between  the  15th  of  December  and  the  first  of  February  there  is 
an  advantage,  because  I  calculated  that  for  the  works  we  had  to  do  we  had  sufficient  time 
for  the  temporary  works  to  be  executed  during  that  time.  All  in  fact,  except  the 
masonry.  Everything  else  could  be  done  in  this  forty  days.  That  was  my  calculation 
and  then  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  more  than  forty  days  we  would  take  more  than 
forty  days  and  be  sure  that  the  works  would  be  finished. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  But  could  you  not  do  as  much  in  forty  days  after  the  1st  of  February  as  you 
could  in  forty  days  previous  to  the  first  of  February  ? — A.  As  much  work  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  would  not  be  much  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  work.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  make  much  difference. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  Let  us  drop  that  subject  ?^A.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Desbarats  says  he  made  this  estimate  for  18  feet  navigation.  Presuming 
that  was  correct,  could  it  be  possible  that  20  feet  navigation  would  cost  $40,000  more 
than  his  estimate  ?  If  it  does,  ^ve  me  the  quantities,  or  give  me  the  quantities  of  the 
difference  between  15  feet  and  20  feet,  and  show  me  how  it  costs  $40,000 1 — A.  As  I 
told  you,  it  is  a  rough  estimate.  You  asked  me,  "  How  much  is  it  going  to  cost  moref 
I  said,  *^At  least  $40,000  more."     I  should  add  a  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  the  piers. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  would  fully  cover  the  difference  1 — A.  At  that  time,  it  was 
my  opinion. 
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By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Trudeau  concur  in  these  figures  ? — A.  Well,  they  were  not  figures. 
Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  matter  together  ? — A.  Well,  we  discussed  the  matter  about 
five  minutes. 

By  Mr,  Haggan't : 

Q.  Had  you  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Trudeau  and  myself  as  to  what  depth  of 
water  there  was  to  be  on  the  mitre  sill  on  the  lock  that  was  to  be  rebuilt  between  the 
St.  lAwrence  and  the  Lachine  canal  ? — A.  Well,  it  must  have  been  on  the  same  day, 
because  I  remember  being  only  once  in  your  office  with  Mr.  Trudeau.  It  must  have 
been  on  the  same  day,  and  I  do  not  recollect  about  the  depth. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Trudeau  any  conversation  with  you  on  the  subject  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  % — A.  I  believe  he  asked  me  to  give  a  plan,  and  I  gave  him  a 
plan. 

Q.  How  could  you  give  a  plan  without  knowing  the  depth  of  the  mitre  sill  of  the 
lock  ? — A.  Well,  I  knew  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  it  now  1 — A.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  now,  because  it 
was  no  calculation — ^rather  rough. 

Q.  What  was  the  whole  plan  contemplated  of  the  lock,  the  depth  of  water  at  the 
bridges,  and  the  enlargement  up  to  the  Wellington  basin  ?— (No  answer.) 

Q.  Do  you  remember  it  1 — A.  I  know  the  Wellington  basin  was  contemplated  for 
20  feet. 

Q.  Twenty  feet  % — A.  And  my  impression  was  it  was  22  feet  you  wanted  it  to  be 
on  the  sill. 

Q.  I  wanted  20  feet  navigation,  on  the  mitre  sill  of  the  lock.  That  would  necessi- 
tate 22  feet  in  the  canal,  would  it  not  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  generally  make  the  canal  two  feet  deeper,  especially  when  there  is  20  feet 
of  water  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  make  the  piers  and  the  abutments — how  deep? — A.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  piers. 

Q.  If  you  have  22  feet  navigation,  how  deep  would  you  have  to  put  your  piers  and 
abutments? — A.  Just  as  we  pleased.  We  might  have  put  15  feet  and  it  would  not 
have  interfered  with  seagoing  ships  going  all  around  that  ba^in. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  as  an  engineer,  that  with  a  pier  15  feet  high,  you  could 
get  a  depth  of  water  22  feet  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all,  but  I  say  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  piers  any  more  than  the  Rideau  canal  here  has  to  do  with  the 
Lachine  canal. 

Q.  Yes,but  where  is  the  sugar  refinery  ?  There  are  two  basins  above  ? — A.  That  has 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.     The  sugar  refinery  is  a  good  piece  above. 

Q.  Several  locks  above  or  only  one  lock  above  ? — A.  There  is  no  lock. 

By  Mr.  Langelier : 

Q.  What  stretch  of  canal  is  there  between  the  Wellington  basin  and  the  sugar  re- 
finery.    What  length  of  canal  Ib  it,  how  many  feet  1 — A.  I  should  say  about  2,000  feet. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  How  many  feet  of  water  have  we  got  now  ? — A.  Fifteen. 
Q.  And  before  that  ? — A.  There  used  to  be  nine  feet. 
Q.  Before  the  new  works  were  completed  ? — A.  Fifteen  feet. 
Q.  Just  the  same  thing  as  it  was  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  ffaggart : 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  now  at  the  Wellington  street  bridge  1 — A.  Fifteen 
feet. 

Q.  Are  they  not  digging  it  out  ? — A.  They  are  digging  it  out  since  I  left. 
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Q.  Wasn't  Uiat  a  part  of  your  plan  t — A.  Yes,  since  it  has  been  decide  d  to  make 
it  22  feet,  of  course. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  they  are  deepening  the  canal  now  ? — A.  Yes,  they  are  dredg- 
ing it. 

Q.  When  did  that  begin  ? — A.  This  spring. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  depth  of  the  canal  above  and  below  the  bridge  was 
the  same  after  the  construction  of  the  bridges  when  you  left  it  as  it  was  before  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridges  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Uaggart : 

Q.  Didn't  they  commence  deepening  it  last  year  under  your  charge  1 — ^A.  They 
excavated  a  little  portion  for  the  seat  of  the  pier. 

Q.  Did  they  make  no  excavation  above  it  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  they  excavate  for  the  seat  of  the  pier  ? — A.  In  the  falL 

Q.  Of  what  year  1— A.  The  fall  of  1892. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  year  before  you  commenced  the  building  of  the  bridge  that  you 
commenced  to  excavate  for  the  pier  ? — A.  About  six  months.  It  was  about  the  end  of 
October  and  the  commencement  of  November. 

Q.  What  did  you  excavate  this  for  1 — A.  We  excavated  this  because  we  had  to 
dig  down  from  15  feet  to  18  feet,  to  where  the  depth  would  be  for  the  foundation  of 
each  pier.     The  pier  wasn't  built  in  the  same  place,  it  was  built  higher  up. 

Q.  You  made  an  excavation  of  18  feet  for  the  bottom  of  your  pier  for  the  bridge  I 
A.  Yes.     It  was  for  the  bottom  of  the  pier,  three  feet  below  the  15  feet  bottom. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 
Q.  You  excavated  three  feet  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  And  then  when  the  water  was  taken  out  what  did  you  excavate  further  t — ^A. 
We  excavated  to  24  feet  deep. 
Q.  Six  feet  more  1— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  That  is  for  the  pier  t — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Mr.  Parent,  perhaps  you  cannot  tell  it  at  once,  but  if  you  can,  what  would  be 
the  difference  of  cost  of  the  bridge  there  if  the  navigation  was  for  18  feet  or  if  it  was 
for  22  feet,  or  if  it  was  for  20  feet  navigation.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  cost 
of  erecting  a  bridge  for  18  feet  navigation  for  20  feet  navigation,  and  for  22  feet  navi- 
gation. What  is  the  difference  ? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question  right 
off  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Would  it  be  anything  more  than  the  cost  of  the  extra  excavation  t — A  Yes,  it 
would  be  more  that. 

Q.  Why  % — A  Because  it  is  in  mud.  When  you  excavate  in  mud  in  winter  and  frosty 
weather  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  it  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  excava- 
tion. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  extra  cost  of  building  a  bridge  for  22  feet  navigation  in- 
stead of  18  feet  navigation  would  consist  in  connection  with  the  excavation  of  the  pier 
and  nothing  more  % — A.  And  the  building  of  the  four  piers. 


By  Mr.  Jancas  : 
Q.  The  masonry  as  well  t — A.  Yes.  Four  piers,  four  abutments. 
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By  Mr.  Hag  gar t: 

Q.  I  want  to  know  the  number  of  yards  of  extra  excavation  and  the  number  of 
yards  of  masonry  1 — A.  I  am  not  exactly  prepared  now  to  answer  that  question.  I 
might  give  it  to  you  later  on. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  I  was  informed  the  cost  of  the  bridge  would  be  by  Mr. 
Tnideau  and  yourself  ? — A.  And  myself  ? 

Q.  Yes.  Do  you  mind  the  time  I  asked  you  for  an  estimate  of  what  the  probable 
cost  of  the  bridge  would  be  ?  You  came  up  and  you  came  in  and  saw  me  with  Mr. 
Tmdeau  1 — A.  I  told  you  an  additional  sum  of  $40,000. 

Q.  Then  your  estimated  cost  of  the  bridge  would  be  $210,000? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  amount  voted  in  the  estimates  t  Did  you  see  that  that  was 
tiie  estimate  ?     You  knew  that  that  was  the  amount  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  it  first  strike  you  that  that  estimate  was  being  exceeded  ? — A.  Well, 
I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  the  date,  but  I  remember  one  day  going  on  the  works  and 
telling  Kennedy,  "  Now  look  here,  you  are  going  at  it  lavishly,  it  seems  to  me  our  esti- 
mate will  soon  be  run  out  at  that  rate." 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  inform  the  chief  engineer  or  heewi  of  the  department  that  the 
estimate  was  likely  to  be  increased.  Why  didn't  you  inform  him  when  you  saw  this 
lavish  expenditure  % — A.  I  used  the  word  lavish,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  proper  to 
use  the  word  "  lavish." 

Q.  I  am  using  the  word  you  used  ? — A.  Yes,  I  know.  I  will  call  it  rather  excessive. 
T  told  him  :  "  You  are  not  going  sparingly.  You  should  be  more  sparing  of  your  ex- 
penses because  we  will  soon  be  run  out  of  our  appropriation,"  and  he  said  :  ''That  I 
know  perfectly  well,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that." 

Q.  And  why  did  you  not  inform  the  chief  engineer  or  me  ? — A.  I  did  inform  him 
and  I  have  a  letter  to  that  effect  when  I  answered  by  a  letter,  regarding  the  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  papers  in  Montreal. 

Q.  Would  you  let  us  see  that  letter  ? — A.  It  is  a  long  letter,  I  think  it  is  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  ? — A.  Well  let  me  look  at  it  first  to  see  if  it  is  the  letter.  Oh 
that  refers  to  the  excessive  cost  of  the  work. 

By  Mr.  Dames : 

Q.  You  were  asked  when  did  you  first  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  expenditure 
was  going  to  be  in  excess  of  the  estimate.  You  say  at  a  certain  time,  when  you  spoke 
to  Eenn^y  ?  When  did  you  communicate  that  fact  to  your  superior? — A.  That  was 
about  AprU. 

By  Mr.  Eaggivrt : 

Q.  Let  us  see  the  letter  % — A.  This  letter  does  not  refer  to  that. 
Q.  You  have  no  letter  then  t — A.  I  do  not  suppose  I  have. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  verbally  if  you  did  not  by  letter  ? — (No  answer.) 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  minister  or  the  deputy  or  the  engineer  ? — A.  Yes,  because  the 

diief  ennneer  came  down  to  Montreal 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Schreiber? — A.  Yes.     He  came  down  to  Montreal  and  there  we 

had  a  talk  over  the  matter. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  What  date  was  that! — A.  On  one  of  his  trips,  and  it  was  not  long  after  the 
aitieles  had  appeared  in  the  papers. 

By  ike  Chairman  : 

Q.  So  that  he  got  notice  from  the  papers  and  not  from  the  engineer? — A.  Oh,  the 
newspi^rs  made  remarks  that  there  were  too  many  men,  and  I  received  a  letter  to  that 
cAc*. 
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By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  You  stated  a  while  ago,  that  you  communicated  or  wrote  either  to  Mr.  Schreiber 
or  myself  1 — A.  No,  I  retired  that  because  it  was  this  letter  I  was  referring  to  and  it 
does  not  apply  to  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  1— A.  It  is  the  12th  of  May. 

Q.  The  work  was  finished  then  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Joncas : 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  inform  the  minister  or  the  chief  engineer  of  the  excessive 
expenditure  going  on  1 — A.  I  had  no  reason  not  to  do  it,  but  if  I  did  not  do  it  at  the 
time,  it  is  because  I  saw  the  chief  engineer.  He  came  down  to  Montreal  and  there  he 
saw  for  himself  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  you  did  verbally  notify  him,  if  you  did  not  in  writing  % — (No 
answer.) 

Q.  The  chief  engineer  verbally  ? — A.  The  chief  engineer  saw  the  thing  for  himself, 
when  we  were  there  together. 

Q.  He  saw  it  before  you  notified  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  What  date  was  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  date  when  he  came  down  to 
Montreal,  and  soon  afterwards. 

By  Mr.  Langelier  : 

Q.  Was  it  after  the  Star  editorial  ? — A.  Oh  yes,  it  was  after  that. 
Q.  Was  it  on  his  first  visit  after  he  saw  that  in  the  Star  1 — A.  Yes,  it  was  on  his 
first  visit. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Did  the  chief  engineer  at  the  time  tell  you  that  he  understood  that  the  estimates 
were  to  be  largely  increased  1 — (No  answer). 

Q.  Did  the  chief  engineer  tell  that  to  you  1 — A.  That  it  was  to  be  increased  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  yourself,  that  the  cost  was  going  to  be  largely  increased  ? 
(No  answer). 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  ? — A.  I  could  not  swear  that  I  told  him  that. 

By  Mr.  Raggart : 

Q.  The  article  appeared  in  the  Star  on  the  10th  of  March.  Mr.  Schreiber  says  the 
first  time  he  visited  the  works  afterwards,  was  the  6th  of  April,  nearly  a  month  after. 
Are  you  aware  that  he  visited  the  works  any  time  between  the  10th  of  March  and  the 
6th  of  April  ] — A.  I  could  not  give  the  dates  of  his  trip.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  came 
down — it  seems  to  me  that. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  Mr.  Schreiber  swore  that  when  he  saw  the  article  in  the  Montreal  Star,  that 
he  telegraphed  you  to  come  to  Ottawa  and  to  bring  the  pay-list  with  you  and  that  you 
came  to  Ottawa  without  the  pay-list.  Do  you  not  remember  the  occasion  ? — A.  Now 
you  refresh  my  memory,  I  came  up  then. 

Q.  You  came  up  then? — A.  We  met  somewhere. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  Ottawa  on  that  occasion,  in  answer  to  a  peremptory  telegram 
from  Mr.  Schreiber,  did  you  tell  him  then  that  the  works  were  going  to  cost  largely 
above  the  estimate  *? — A.  That  is  more  than  I  can  say. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  explanation  to  him  why  you  did  not  bring  up  the  pay-list  ? — 
A.  1  hadn't  them. 

Q.  Why  had  you  not  the  pay-list  ? — A.  Because  they  were  not  given  to  me  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  given  them  to  me.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  supposed  to  give  me  the  pay- 
lists  in  time.     I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  pay-lists.     I  explained  that  before. 
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Q.  Did  you  explain  to  the  chief  engineer  why  you  oould  not  bring  the  pay-list  T— 
A.  Tea,  I  told  him  I  oould  not  get  them. 

Q.  Why  oould  you  not  get  them  t — A.  Because  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  man  who  was 
to  prepare  them  for  me,  did  not  prepare  them. 

Q^  Did  he  refuse  t— A.  No,  he  said  he  had  no  time. 

Q.  And  you  informed  the  chief  engineer  of  that  ? — ^A.  Yes.  When  he  asked  me 
why  I  had  not  the  pay-lists  come  up,  I  must  have  told  Mr.  Schreiber :  "  It  is  because 
I  cannot  get  them.'' 

By  Mr,  Lcmgdier : 

Q.  When  you  came  up  to  Ottawa,  did  you  tell  the  chief  engineer  or  the  minister 
on  that  occasion,  that  the  expenditure  contemplated  at  first  would  be  exceeded  % — A 
No,  I  do  not  suppose  I  mentioned  those  very  words.  But  Uiere  must  have  been  some- 
thing to  that  effect. 

By  Mr,  Hagga/rt : 

Q.  Did  you  not  immediately  on  going  down  discharge  three  or  four  hundred  of  the 
men  % — A  Well,  when  I  came  down  I  spoke  about  it  and  there  were  many  men  dis- 
charged. 

By  Mr.  Ta/rte  : 

Q.  By  you  I — ^A.  Not  by  me. 

By  Mr.  Hagganrt : 

Q.  You  gave  instructions  that  they  should  be  discharged  1 — A  I  gave  instructions 
to  decrease  the  number. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  To  whom  t— A.  To  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  Any  specific  number  to  be  decreased  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  were  the  instructions  1 — ^A  To  take  the  men  that  were  required  and  not 
to  go  into  any  of  that  open-handed  way. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  that  there  were  men  not  required  employed  1 — A  I  would  not 
say,  not  required,  because  there  is  wages  given.  I  explained  the  other  day  at  the  last 
meeting  that  I  met  Mr.  Kennedy  there  and  I  said :  "  Look  here,  you  have  got  too 
many  here.  You  have  got  men  idle,  and  look  at  the  four  or  five  carts  there  doing 
notlung."  He  said :  "  I  must  have  men  on  hand  when  I  want  them.  Even  if  I  have 
more  men  on  the  works  than  are  actually  required,  I  must  have  them,  and  it  is  not 
when  I  want  them  that  I  shall  hunt  for  them." 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  You  saw  this  article  in  the  Star  charging 
that  1,300  men  were  employed  on  the  works  1 — A.  No,  I  did  not.  but  I  received  informa- 
tion about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  then  take  measures  to  ascertain  whether  Kennedy  was  employing  an 
excessive  number  of  men  upon  the  works  ? — A.  Yes,  I  went  round  and  saw  that. 

Q.  And  you  satisfied  yourself  that  such  was  a  fact  ? — A.  Well,  that  there  were 
more  than  I  would  consider  necessary.  And  I  told  him  that,  and  then  he  said  he  would 
decrease  them. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  with  the  chief  engineer  ? — ^A  I  must  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Haogabt. — The  pay-roll  shows  it.  On  the  10th  of  March  he  had  100  more 
teams  and  450  more  men  than  on  the  11th,  so  that  he  must  have  discharged  100  teams 
and  450  men  between  the  10th  and  11th  of  the  month  according  to  the  pay-roll. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  Of  course  you  were  in  charge  of  the  works  ? — A  I  was  not  immediately  in 
charge. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  when  you  clearly  understood  that  the  demands  would  be 
largely  in  excess  of  the  estimate,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  didn't  inform  your  chief  ! 
I  want  to  ask  that  question  finally  1— -A.  I  don't  think  I  did.     He  could  see  for  himself. 

By  Mr,  Langdier  : 

Q.  Didn't  you  consider  it  was  your  duty  to  report  to  your  chief  that  the  estimate 
would  be  largely  exceeded  % — A.  Yes,  I  should  have  done  it.  It  would  have  been  my 
duty. 

Q.  When  the  expenditure  was  to  be  largely  exceeded  ? — A.  I  think  he  knew  it 
perfectly  well. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Didn't  you  do  the  very  contrary  1  Will  you  look  at  some  letters  you  wrote,  one 
on  the  1st  March,  1893,  to  Mr.  Schreiber  "I  wish  to  say  that  the  work  is  going  on 
satisfactorily  ?" — A.  Yes,  it  was  not  commenced  yet.  It  was  commenced  on  the  8th  of 
March. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  What  work  1 — A.  The  expensive  part  of  the  work  in  the  canal  itself.  There 
was  only  stone-cutting  going  on  previous  to  that. 

Mr.  Tarte. — Did  you  consider  yourself,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  work.  If 
you  haven't  reported  to  your  chief,  you  must  have  considered  yourself  altogether  out  of 
the  work. 

Mr.  Haggart. — On  the  1st  of  March  you  say  :  "The  stone  for  the  abutments  of 
this  bridge  is  coming  in  well.  About  75  per  cent  of  it  is  delivered  and  mostly  cut. 
About  fifty  stonecutters  are  at  work  here.  The  service  excavation  will  begin  to-morrow. 
From  the  above  you  can  see  that  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  about  the  masonry  of  these 
piers  and  abutments.  As  to  the  iron  work  or  superstructure  of  these  bridges,  I  do  not 
feel  so  confident,  so  far  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company  has  not  conmienced  to  work,  but 
they  seem  satisfied  they  will  have  all  in  good  shape  for  the  opening  of  navigation  on  the 
1st  May  next."  And  then  it  goes  on,  "  Wellington  street  traffic  bridge — the  cut  stone 
for  the  centre  pier  of  this  bridge  may  be  considered  on  hand."  This  has  all  been 
previous  to  the  1  st  of  March,  and  you  say  that  the  construction  work  don't  com- 
mence at  all  until  the  8th  of  March. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cutting  out  of  the  ice  took  place  previous  to  that  ? — A. 
Yes,  a  few  days  before. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  And  the  stone  cutting  also  ? — A.  The  stone  cutting  was  commenced  long  before. 

By  Mr.  Dames : 

Q.  Did  the  cutting  out  of  the  ice  employ  a  large  number  of  men  ? — A.  I  should 
think  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  men  working  on  the  ice. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Do  you  know  now  where  that  ice  went? — A.  A  portion  of  it  went  on  the 
Wellington  basin  and  a  portion  of  it  was  scattered  on  the  bank  and  some  went  on  Tait's 
vacant  lots. 

Q.  None  of  it  went  for  cold  storage  purposes  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  I  only 
heard  of  it  lately. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  before  you  came  up  here  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  since  you  came  here  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  Mr.  Quinn  has  been  examined  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  The  ice  was  put  on  the  canal  % — ^A.  Some  of  it  was  on  the  canaL 
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Q.  Above  and  below  ? — A.  Above  and  below  and  on  a  vacant  lot  the  government 
has  near  Tait's. 

Q.  Alongside  of  the  canal  t — A.  No,  it  was  not  alongside  of  the  canal 
Q.  How  far  off? — A.  I  should  think  about  half  a  mile. 

By  Mr.  Hagga/rt : 

Q.  What  was  the  necessity  of  taking  the  ice  further  than  a  few  hundred  yards  ? — 
A.  Because  the  works  were  going  on  all  over  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  But  below ;  below  the  bridge  what  was  the  necessity  of  taking  the  ice  away  any 
distance  from  the  canal  at  all.  It  would  strike  me  that  $1,000  would  take  that  ice  out. 
— ^A.  A  portion  of  it  was  taken  out  that  way. 

Q.  Why  not  the  whole  ? — ^A.  Because  the  works  commenced  then.  They  began 
the  work  and  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  ice  down  below.  It  could  have  been  taken 
above  that  much  easier,  and  I  don't  know  why  Kennedy  didn't  do  it.  I  saw  him  going 
on  the  work  and  cutting  the  ice,  but  I  didn't  follow  the  ice  to  see  where  he  was  putting  it 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Would  you  concur  in  the  rough  estimate  of  the  minister  that  $1,000  should 
have  been  sufficient  to  do  it,  if  the  ice  was  placed  above  and  below  the  canal  and  left 
there  ? — ^A.  No,  no. 

By  Mr,  Hagga/rt  : 

Q.  Taking  the  length  of  that  ice  that  was  to  be  taken  out  above  and  below,  and 
cutting  it  into  blocks  and  lifting  it  and  drawing  the  ice  up  there,  that  is  above,  how 
much  would  it  cost ;  would  it  cost  $1,000  to  do  it  ? — A.  It  would  cost  more  than  that, 
because  it  is  not  blocks  that  costs  a  great  deal ;  it  is  the  second  and  third  ice  that  costs. 

Q.  The  first  ice  ? — A.  The  first  ice  would  not  be  very  expensive,  I  should  say.  I 
never  made  an  estimate  exactly,  but. there  was  an  estimate  made.  Another  thing  is  I 
hadn't  immediate  control  of  that  kind  of  thing ;  he  was  the  overseer. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  You  made  an  estimate,  you  must  be  able  to  say  approximately — no  one  wants 
to  bind  you  down  to  $1  or  $100.  Supposing  that  ice  was  placed  on  the  canal,  taken 
out  and  hauled  along  out  of  the  way,  would  $1,000  be  anything  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  fair  price  for  it  ? — A.  No.  I  made  a  calculation  of  it.  I  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  $1.50  a  yard  for  the  ice,  including  teams  and  everything  to  haul  it  away.  Now, 
one  reason  that  was  given  for  not  leaving  it  on  the  canal  is  that  it  would  make  an 
accumulation  of  ice  in  the  spring,  that  when  the  spring  would  come  it  would  be  in  the 
way  of  the  opening  of  navigation. 

By  Mr.  Langelier  : 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  carried  away  by  the  water  on  the  opening  of  the  canal  t — A. 
No,  all  that  water  has  to  pass  through  the  locks. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Wasn't  that  ice  hauled  away  up  the  Lachine.  There  is  no  difference  whether  it 
was  three  feet  thick  or  ten  feet  thick  to  navigation  1 — A.  I  admit  it  was  done  by  the 
overseer  there  and  it  lasted  for  some  days. 

By  Mr.  DavitB : 

Q.  You  admit  there  was  no  necessity  for  hauling  away  any  of  the  ice  at  all  % — A. 
There  was  no  room  I  was  told  to  put  it  in. 

By  Mr.  Ta/rte  : 

Q.  You  were  told,  did  you  know  there  was  no  room  1 — ^A.  I  think  I  would  have 
found  some. 
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By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  As  superintending  engineer  of  the  canal,  you  are  unable  to  say  whether  there 
was  room  on  the  canal  for  a  little  quantity  of  ice  to  be  taken  out  f — A.  It  is  not  a  little 
quantity. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Then  as  a  large  quantity  there  was  room  surely  I — A.  A  good  portion  ol  it  was 
put  into  the  canal  I  say. 

By  Mr,  Lcmgdxer : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  winter  a  large  quantity  of  ice  is  formed  in  the  canal 
which  has  to  be  removed  in  the  spring  before  navigation  is  opened  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well  how  is  it  removed  C-A.  It  is  passed  through  the  gates. 

Q.  Would  it  have  made  a  difference  whether  there  was  twice  as  much  ice  as  there 
is  generally  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  carried  away  by  the  water  % — A.  It  would  have  been 
carried,  but  it  would  have  made  a  difference. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  It  would  have  taken  longer  to  float  it  out  1 — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Langelier : 

Q.  That  is  the  only  difference.  The  current  which  would  have  carried  out  the 
ordinary  ice  would  have  carried  out  the  extraordinary  ice  also  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Da/vies  : 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  hesitate  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  extravagance  of  hauling 
it  to  the  other  parts  of  the  city  ? — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  endorse  that.  It  was  the  overseer. 
He  hired  the  teams  and  cut  the  ice  and  did  it.     It  is  not  correct. 

Q.  Supposing  he  had  ordered  it  to  be  hauled  down  to  Quebec  t  Would  you  have 
been  satisfied  1 — A.  Well,  he  did  not  tell  me  where  he  was  hauling  it  to.  There  were 
large  blocks. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  large  blocks  ? — A.  I  saw  them  loading  on  stone-boats,  and 
dumping  it  in  the  basin.  Then  I  hoard  afterwards  they  were  carrying  it  away  from 
the  basin.  I  did  not  approve  of  that,  and  I  put  the  question  to  him.  He  said  he  had 
no  more  room. 

Q.  I  see  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Trudeau,  of  the  18th  of  October,  1892,  that  you 
enclose  for  his  consideration  a  series  of  plans  and  an  estimate  of  cost  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  a  new  bridge  across  the  Lachine  canal  on  Wellington  street.  I  want  to 
be  made  clear  on  this  point.  What  works  were  contemplated  in  these  plans  and  these 
estimates  you  are  speaking  of  in  that  letter  of  the  18th  October,  1892? — A.  That  is 
$170,000  ? 

Q.  Yes,  you  state  that  further  on  1 — A.  Well,  it  says  there  it  contemplates  the 
building  of  a  new  centre  pier  50  feet  wide  and  18  feet  high. 

Q.  That  centre  pier  was  to  be  built  completely  ? — ^A.  Completely. 

Q.  For  what  depth  of  water  1 — A.  Fifteen  feet. 

Q.  And  then  there  were  two  abutment  piers  to  be  removed  ? — A.  Yes,  cribwork. 

Q.  TJiey  are  called  abutment  piers  in  the  correspondence  ? — A.  Well. 

Q.  Was  it  contemplated  in  those  plans  and  estimates  to  make  any  new  abutment 
supporting  the  ends  of  the  new  bridges  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  the  new  bridges,  I  understand,  were  to  be  supported  on  the  old  wharves 
of  the  canal  1 — A.  On  the  old  stone  wall. 

Q.  Therefore,  there  was  no  new  masonry  to  be  put  on  the  walls  of  the  canal  f— A. 
No,  no  new  masonry  except  that  centre  pier. 

Q.  Then,  these  were  the  works  for  which  you  estimated  $170,000  would  be  neces- 
sary, according  to  the  detailed  statement  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  I  would  like  to  understand  now  what  you  mean  by  that  last  paragraph  f  "  If 
the  water  oould  be  let  out  of  the  canal,  say  from  15th  December  next  to  the  1st  Feb- 
ruary, 1893,  the  building  of  the  centre  pier  and  cribwork  would  be  much  facilitated,  as 
also  the  driving  of  piles.  There  would  probably  be  a  saving  of  at  least  $15,000."  I 
would  like  to  understand  this  :  How  would  that  saving  of  $15,000,  which  saving  would 
reduce  the  total  cost  to  $155,000,  how  would  that  saving  of  $15,000  be  accomplished  f 
— ^A.  Well,  that  is  in  making  a  calculation.  In  making  a  calculation  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, I  ^ould  have  said,  instead  of  a  saving,  a  difference. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  1 — A.  That  is  the  same  thing.  I  calculated  my  figures 
on  the  water  being  taken  out  in  the  month  of  December. 

Q.  But  when  you  calculated  $170,000  as  being  the  total  expenditure,  when  did  you 
contemplate  the  ice  to  be  taken  out  of  the  canal  1 — A.  On  the  15th  December. 

Q  Then,  when  you  calculated  a  total  expenditure  of  only  $155,000,  when  did  you 
contemplate  the  water  to  be  taken  out? — A.  I  never  said  $155,000.  I  know  that  the 
meaning  of  my  phrase  there  does  not  convey  that  idea. 

Q.  But  never  mind  that,  what  did  you  mean  ? — A.  I  told  you  that  I  made  my  cal- 
culations of  $170,000  with  the  intention  of  commencing  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
having  all  the  time  to  do  the  work  in  daytime. 

Q.  Then,  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  when  you  said  that  $15,000  would  be  saved, 
you  meant  to  say  that  oould  be  saved  if  the  work  was  commenced  on  the  15th  Decem- 
ber?— ^A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  it  was  commenced  in  March  only  it  would  cost  $15,000  more? — A.  Yes,  but 
there  was  no  question  of  March  at  the  time.  I  wanted  to  begin  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber. 

By  Mr.  La/agdier  : 

Q,  Well,  wait  a  moment.  You  make  first  an  estimate  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
work  to  be  executed  in  a  certain  time,  and  you  say  it  would  cost  $170,000.  You  had  in 
your  own  mind  another  way  of  carrying  on  the  work  by  which  it  would  only  cost  $155,- 
000.  What  was  the  difference  for,  as  to  the  time  or  something  else  ? — A.  It  never  was 
in  my  mind.     I  should  not  have  used  the  word  "  saving." 

Q.  Well,  call  it  what  you  like  ;  there  is  a  difference  of  $15,000  in  the  one  case  and 
the  other.  How  would  that  difference  be  accounted  for  ? — A.  Well,  if  the  water  was 
taken  out  later  on.  At  that  time  there  had  been  a  discussion.  They  wanted  to  begin  in 
March  and  I  was  not  of  that  opinion.     I  wanted  to  begin  in  December. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  that  was  a  mistake,  rectify  it  now.  What  should  you  have  said  in 
the  light  of  all  this  discussion  ? — A.  I  should  have  said  that  commencing  the  work  in 
the  month  of  December  would  make  a  difference  of  $15,000. 

Q.  Instead  of  commencing  when  ? — A.  Later  on. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Later  on,  as  the  people  wanted  to  do  in  the  month  of  March. 
There  was  a  great  cry  against  the  water  being  taken  out  in  December. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  people  having  mills  on  the  canal  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Langdier : 

Q.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  there  is  a  distance  of  about  2,000  feet  from  the 
Wellington  basin  to  the  sugar  refinery  ? — A.  I  suppose  about  that. 

Q.  How  much  would  it  cost — a  rough  estimate  only — to  deepen  the  canal  for  a 
depth  of  water  of  22  feet,  that  length  of  the  canal,  2,000  feet  ?— A.  What  it  would  cost? 

Q.  Yes ;  how  much  would  it  cost  to  deepen  the  canal  for  22  feet  navigation  up  to 
the  sugar  refinery? — A.  (After  making  a  calculation.;     I  should  think  about  $20,000. 

Q.  Would  not  that  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  the  canal  to  deepen 
the  canal  to  that  depth  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  only  excavation. 
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Q.  I  speak  of  the  total  expenditure  that  would  be  entailed  supposing  the  canal  to 
be  deepened  to  22  feet  as  it  was  done  at  the  Wellington  street  bridge? — A.  That  makes 
a  great  deal  more  expenditure. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. — A.  That  wall  is  on  an  average  of  4  feet  deep. 
Well,  the  stone  would  be  worth  $10,000.     That  is  not  enough. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  make  your  calculation  as  to  what  it  would  cost  for  this  2,000 
feet  ? — A.  I  should  say  about  $40,000  would  do  the  whole  thing. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  How  much?— A.  $40,000. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  a  yard  ? — A.  They  have  to  do  it  by  dredging.  It  will  cost  less. 

Q.  How  many  yards  are  there  now  ? — A.  There  are  about  25,000  yards,  that  is, 
putting  it  at  200  feet  wide,  and  if  you  don't  go  near  the  walk,  which  would  make  not 
more  t^an  150  feet,  I  suppose  $30,000  would  do  it.     Dredging  would  cost  less. 

Q.  You  see  it  is  70  yards  wide,  700  yards  long  and  an  excavation  of  2  yards. 
There  is  only  98,000  in  it,  and  at  25  cents  a  yard  would  be  $24,500. — A  I  would  not 
do  it  for  25  cents. 

By  Mr.  Langelier  : 

Q.  How  much  a  yard  would  it  cost  to  dredge  that  1 — A  It  is  rather  expensive.  I 
shouIS  say  they  would  not  do  it  for  less  than  50  cents  a  yard.     Not  less  than  that. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Don't  you  pay  more  than  50  cents  a  yard.  Hadn't  you  always  paid  more  than 
that  1 — ^A.  Yes  ;  it  is  the  government  that  does  it  with  its  own  dredge.  It  cost  fully 
50  cents. 

By  Mr.  Langelier  : 

Q.  Would  the  deepening  of  the  canal  at  the  Wellington  bridge  be  of  any  use  if  the 
deepening  was  not  continued  to  the  sugar  refinery  1 — A.  Well,  it  would  be  useful  to 
other  people.     It  would  not  be  useful  for  the  refinery. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Would  it  be  useful  for  canal  purposes  ? — A.  The  deepening  of  the  basin  ? 
Q.  Yes  1 — A.  Of  course,  it  would. 

By  Mr.  Langelier : 

Q.  Is  the  Wellington  basin  above  or  below  the  bridge  1 — A.  Above  the  bridge. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  Where  is  basin  no.  1  and  basin  no.  2 1 — A.  Below  the  bridge. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  below,  next  the  St.  Lawrence  ? — A.  It  depends  on  what  you 
call  basin  no.  1  and  no.  2. 

Q.  Are  there  any  basins  between  the  Wellington  bridge  and  St.  Gabriel  lock  ? — A. 
There  are  four  of  them  there.     They  are  all  15  feet  there. 

By  Mr.  Langdier  : 

Q.  All  these  basins  would  have  to  be  deepened  if  the  deepening  of  the  Wellington 
bridge  was  to  be  of  any  use  1 — A.  If  they  deepened  it  at  the  Wellington  bridge  to  22 
feet  they  would  have  to  deepen  all  these  basins  to  make  them  any  use  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Is  not  that  what  we  are  doing  now,  deepening  above  1 — A.  I  don't  know.  I 
saw  them  working  there,  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Q.  What  were  they  working  at  ? — A.  Dredging. 

Q.  Above  the  bridge  ? — Above  the  bridge. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  but  deepening,  wasn't  that  it  ? — A  Of  course  I  never  was 
told  what  it  was  for,  I  know  it  was  for  deepening. 
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By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  What  is  the  total  length  of  the  Lacbine  canal  1 — A.  Nine  miles. 

Q.  This  de^)ening  will  have  to  be  the  whole  length,  won't  it  ? — A.  Not  neoeasarily, 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  attended  upon  the  investigation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  read  their  report  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q  You  saw  that  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  in  their  opinion  at  least,  the  govern- 
ment had  been  defrauded  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $200,000  ? — A.  I  saw  that,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  agree  with  their  opinion  ? — A.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  their 
opinion. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  you  go  as  far  as  they  go  1 — No. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  that  the  cost  of  the  works  has  been  hugely  and  largely  excessive 
and  beyond  what  is  right  and  fair  1 — A.  I  think  there  has  been  excess. 

Q.  Really  you  will  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  1 — A.  I  think  there  has  been  excess. 

Q.  You  think  there  has  been  excess  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  assume  any  part  of  the  responsibility  for  that  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 

Q.  And  why  1 — A  I  assume  no  responsibility  because  I  had  no  control  over  the  work. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  You  were  the  general  superintendent  1 — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Who  was  the  working  superintendent  under  you  ? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Q.  Were  your  relations  with  him  pleasant  or  unpleasant  1 — A.  Quite  unpleasant. 
Q.  Did  he  recognize  your  authority  or  repudiate  it  ? — A.  He  did  not  repudiate  it, 
but  he  did  not  do  what  I  told  him. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  He  ignored  it  ?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  In  your  report  to  the  chief  engineer,  you  attribute  the  excessive  cost  of  the 
work  partly  to  political  influence.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  expression  1 — A.  I  n;ieant 
precisely  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  become  independent  of  me,  and  I  considered, 
though  I  might  have  been  mistaken,  I  considered  that  it  was  due  to  political  influence. 

Q.  What  political  influence  ? — A.  Well,  the  strong  friends  of  his  that  he  felt  would 
support  him  in  any  case. 

Q.  Who  were  these  friends  1  A.  Well,  I  considered  that  Mr.  Curran,  who  had 
presented  Mr.  Kennedy  for  the  situation,  was  one  of  them,  and  other  influential  people 
in  Montreal.     I  don't  know  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  give  the  names. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  from  the  report  here  of  the  commission.  "  Mr.  Parent  hap 
not  explained  his  participation  in  the  responsibility  for  the  state  of  affairs  which  existed 
on  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  for  the  extravagant  management  on  the  Wellington  bridge, 
though  he  had,  no  doubt,  to  labour  under  the  difficulty  of  his  unpleasant  relations  with 
the  superintendent,  and  his  fear  of  the  strong  influence  supporting  the  latter." 

Now,  were  you  labouring  under  the  fear  of  the  strong  influence  supporting  Mr. 
Kennedy  ? — A.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent  I  was,  and  I  told  that  also.  I  think  I  told  it 
to  Mr.  Haggart  himself. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  We  are  engaged  in  a  serious  business  here,  and  you  have  been  sworn,  and  you 
are  bound  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  you  1 — A.  Well,  do  you  wish  me  to  give  the 
names? 

Q.  You  are  bound  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  you  ? — A.  I  will  answer  in  that 
case.  Mr.  Drummond  and  Mr.  Ogilvie,  T  considered,  were  men  that  would  support 
Kennedy  against  me  in  any  case,  on  account  of  their  friendship  for  him,  and  so  I  really 
did  fear  my  acting  against  him.     I  feared  the  result  would  be  harmful  to  me. 
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By  Mr,  Daviea  : 

Q.  Did  you  inform  the  minister,  or  the  chief  engineer,  of  the  state  of  mind  you 
were  in  ? — A.  I  remember  informing  Mr.  Haggart. 

By  Mr.  HaggaH : 

Q.  When  1 — ^A.  It  was  in  Montreal,  I  believe.  I  told  you  it  was  political  influence* 
I  gave  you  the  names,  and  you  said  I  had  no  business  to  take  that  into  account. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  When  % — A.  I  could  not  give  the  date.  It  was  a  visit  in  the  month  of  April, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Haggart. — It  was  the  19th  of  April  when  I  was  down  there. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  What  ground  have  you  to  imagine  that  political  influence  was  being  used  or 
might  be  used  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  now  what  I  based  it  upon.  There  are 
things  that  you  feel,  and  you  cannot  say  well,  but  you  feel  it  in  your  mind  that  it  ia 
worHng  against  you. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  when  you  went  to  the  chief  engineer  and  found 
some  men  breaking  stone  \ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  chief  engineer  asking  you  whose  men  they  were  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  said  you  did  not  know  1 — A.  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  go  over  to  find  out  whose  men  they  were  ? — A.  I  did  not  then  and 
there,  because  the  minister  went  himself. 

Q.  You  were  with  him  too  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  found  out  what  1 — A.  They  said  they  were  breaking  stone  for  Mr. 
Kennedy,  I  believe.     It  is  pretty  long  ago, 

Q.  It  is  not  hard  to  remember  this  if  you  will  tax  your  memory  a  bit.  Did  they 
tell  the  minister  what  they  were  breaking  the  stones  for  % — A.  For  the  road. 

Q.  What  road  ? — A.  For  the  road  between  the  canal  and  St.  Patrick  street. 

Q.  Was  that  government  work  1 — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  government  work. 

Q.  Had  it  anything  to  do  with  the  canal  or  was  it  a  private  road  leading  up  to  Mr. 
Drummond's  factory  or  to  Mr.  Ogilvie's  ? — A.  It  was  Mr.  Drummond's.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that.     It  was'  a  street  leading  from  the  canal  to  St.  Patrick. 

Q.  But  it  led  up  to  the  factory  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  towards  the  factory  ? — A.  No,  it  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  factory. 

By  the  Cfiairman : 

Q.  Was  it  a  public  street  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  municipal  road  belonging  to  the  city. 
Q.  A  public  street  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  In  going  to  the  factory,  would  they  use  that  public  street  in  hauling  it  to  and 
from  the  factory  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that.     I  did  not  see  an  opening  for  them  to  go. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  employed  ? — A.  I  don't  know.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  In  the  name  of  heaven,  why  would  the  government  men  be  employed  to  break 
stone  for  a  public  road  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  they  did,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  denies  it. 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  breaking  stone  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  Kennedy  denied  it  twenty  times,  it  would  make  no  difference  % — A.  I  saw  the 
men  breaking  stone ;  they  said  they  were  breaking  it  for  the  road. 

Q.  Where  is  that  stone  gone  i—A,  That  I  don't  know  either.  The  superintendent 
looks  after  these  things. 
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Q.  Was  the  stone  used  for  the  canal  1 — A.  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Kennedy  takes  that 
stone  and  is  supposed  to  use  it  for  the  canal.  He  must  use  it  for  the  canal.  They  are 
all  the  time  macadamizing  the  tow-path.  He  is  supposed  to  use  it  for  the  government, 
and  if  he  does  not  use  it  for  the  government  I  am  not  responsible  for  that.  I  don't 
know  that  he  does  it. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  Will  yon  tell  me  what  the  duties,  as  you  understand  them,  of  a  superintending 
engineer  were  ? — (No  answer.^ 

Q.  In  the  first  place  you  were  to  be  in  charge  of  that  work  ? — A.  Not  specially. 

By  the  Chairmcm : 

Q.  Generally? — ^A.  Generally. 

By  Mr.  D<wies : 

Q.  And  not  specially  too  ? — A.  No,  not  specially.  My  position  as  superintending 
engineer  gives  me  control  generally. 

By  Mr.  Dames  : 

Q.  And  were  you  not  told  in  addition  to  that,  by  a  special  letter,  that  you  were  to 
have  charge  of  the  work  connected  with  the  Wellington  street  and  Grand  Trunk 
bridges  1 — A.  Not  specially. 

Mr.  Haggart. — Read  him  the  letter. 

*'  As  superintending  engineer  of  the  Lachine,  Chambly,  Beauharnois  and  St.  Ours 
Canals,  you  have  full  charge  of  the  staff  and  of  the  direction  of  the  works  of  construc- 
tion, repairs  and  operation,  and  you  are  held  responsible  for  the  economical  conduct 
of  the  works,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  operations  ;  all  orders  will  be  given  through 
you,  and  the  staff  of  employees,  including  the  superintenders,  are  under  your 
direction,  and  must  look  to  you  for  instructions,  reporting  to  you  on  all  matters." 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  I  suppose  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  know  from  you  what  you  considered  to  be  the  duties  of  a 
superintending  engineer,  acting  under  instructions  such  as  these  1 — A.  Now,  I  understand 
perfectly  well  that  I  should  have  had  full  control,  and  Kennedy  should  not  have  been 
appointed  at  all,  and  I  should  have  had  the  choice  of  the  man  appointed  to  that  work.  I 
considered  it  my  duty  under  the  circumstances  that  have  been  made  for  me  to  see  that 
the  works  were  carried  on  according  to  the  plans,  and  well  executed,  and  that  they  were 
progressing  fast  enough  to  ensure  their  completioA  on  the  first  of  May.  I  considered 
myself  limited  to  that.  I  did  not  consider  myself  responsible  for  what  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  doing. 

Q,  You  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  economical  conduct  of  the  works  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  operations.  Did  you  take  any,  and  if  any  what,  measures  to  see 
that  the  works  were  being  economically  conducted  and  efficiently  carried  out  ? — A.  Yes, 
I  did. 

Q.  Now,  just  let  me  see  where  you  did.  You  saw  men  working  and  you  did'nt 
know  whether  they  were  working  for  the  government  or  for  the  city  ? — A.  T  told  Ken- 
nedy and  I  gave  him  instructions,  and  that  letter  was  sent  to  him  ;  and  I  told  him, 
"  Now,  look  here,  you  will  act  accordingly,  and  you  will  report  to  me  in  any  case,"  and 
if  he  did  not  do  that  I  cannot  help  it.  If  he  does  not  do  it  I  would  be  obliged  to  put 
him  off.  I  sent  him  a  copy  and  I  gave  them  instructions  to  report  every  day  what  was 
going  on. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  means,  and  if  any,  what  means,  to  ascertain  whether  more 
lumber  was  being  used  about  the  works  than  the  works  justified ;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  government  was  being  robbed  1 — A.  Well,  I  did.  I  tried  to  find  out,  and 
I  could  find  out  nothing. 

Q.  The  commissioners  found  out  to  some  extent  because  they  reported  from  a  cal- 
culation made  from  the  evidence  and  plans  that  there  could  have  been  used  of  all  kinds 
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of  timber  and  lumber,  about  2,500,000  feet,  board  measure,  and  that  the  total  quantity 
charged  to  the  bridges  is  about  3,613,600  feet,  boa.rd  measure,  which  leaves  a  shortage 
of  some  1,018,800  feet,  b.  m.  Now,  sir,  the  government  has  been  robbed  to  that  extent 
of  lumber  if  their  conclusion  is  correct  i- -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  ?  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  ? — A.  How  could  I 
ascertain  ?  I  could  not  find  out  except  when  the  accounts  came  in.  It  was  only  then 
that  I  could  find  out  that  there  were  that  number  of  feet.  They  came  in  quite  late.  I 
could  not  get  any  information  from  him. 

Q.  Why  1 — A.  Because  I  told  him  to  give  it  to  me,  and  he  said  he  would  not  do  it. 
He  said  he  had  no  time. 

Q.  Did  you  report  his  refusal  to  your  superior  officers  ? — A.  I  did  verbally. 

Q.  When,  and  to  whom  ? — A.  To  Mr.  Schreiber.  I  remember  on  several  occasions 
I  told  him  I  could  not  control  Kennedy,  that  he  was  a  man  that  acted  on  his  own  will. 

Q.  You  swear  you  told  Schreiber  you  could  not  control  Kennedy  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  said 
I  had  given  him  instructions  to  report  at  least  every  week  on  what  was  going  on,  and  it 
was  only  once  that  he  gave  me  a  report  to  that  effect,  so  I  told  Mr.  Schreiber  the  state 
of  things  with  Kennedy.  Then  I  was  told  :  "  Why  don't  you  put  him  off  f  and  I  said  I 
cannot  do  it.     I  am  so  situated  that  I  am  not  able  to  put  Kennedy  away. 

Q.  I  don't  understand  these  general  phrases.  Did  you  feel  in  your  mind  at  the 
time  that  Kennedy's  political  influence  was  so  strong  that  he  could  stand  there  in  spite 
of  you  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  express  that  to  Mr.  Schreiber  1 — A.  Well,  not  in  that  sense,  no. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  point  blank  that  the  government  was  being  robbed,  and  that 
Kennedy  was  the  overseer,  and  how  that  there  was  political  influence  ? — A.  I  never 
knew  the  government  was  being  robbed.  I  thought  Schreiber  knew  all  about  it  that 
the  work  was  going  to  cost  a  great  deal  more. 

Q.  Did  you  express  to  him  that  the  overseer  was  maintained  by  political  influence, 
and  that  you  had  no  control  over  him  and  you  were  helpless  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  told 
him  that. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? — A.  The  only  thing  I  told  him  was  to  this  effect,  was 
that  Mr.  Kennedy,  although  he  had  received  orders  from  me,  he  didn't  carry  them  out. 
Q.  When  did  you  tell  him  that  and  where  ? — A.  In  Montreal. 
Q.  On  one  of  his  visits  ? — A.  Or  either  in  Ottawa. 

By  Mr,  Hagga/rt : 

Q.  It  was  in  Montreal,  wasn't  it,  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  Maybe  it  was  in  Montreal. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  on  the  19th  of  April  that  you  first  told  him  that  ? — A.  I  could  not 
tell  the  date. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Schreiber  bring  you  and  Kennedy  together  when  he  heard  of  it  % — 
A.  On  one  occasion  he  brought  us  back  from  the  bridge  when  there  was  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  time-keeper  to  give  me  information  when  I  went  to  the  time-keeper  and 
wanted  some  information.  I  wanted  to  know  the  number  of  men  there.  I  said,  don't 
you  understand  my  question,  I  want  you  to  give  me  some  information,  and  he  said : 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth  now  " — this  was  Coughlin — "  I  have  orders  to  give  no  informa- 
tion to  anybody."     I  said  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  You  reported  that  to  Schreiber  ? — A-  Yes. 

Q.  What  action  did  he  take  % — A.  I  must  tell  the  whole  thing.  I  first  went  and 
met  Kennedy  and  asked  him  what  did  that  mean.  I  think  I  had  told  Mr.  Schreiber 
previous  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  I  met  Kennedy  and  he  said  :  *'  That  man  should 
understand  better  ;  he  should  not  tell  you  that  I  told  him  to  give  information  to  no- 
body. You  were  not  included  and  he  should  understand  that,"  and  I  said  that  is  all 
right.  Then  I  met  Mr.  Schreiber  afterwards  again,  and  then  he  brought  us  together, 
and  I  told  Mr.  Schreiber  what  had  taken  place,  that  Kennedy  had  admitted  that  he 
had  given  that  order.  When  he  came  to  Kennedy  he  said  :  **  Didn't  you  give  an  order 
to  your  time-keeper   not   to   give   any   information  to  Mr.  Parent."     Then  I  made   a 
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remark  to  Mr.  Schreiber,  "It  is  all  settled  now,  an  explanation  is  given."  Then  Mr. 
Sohreiber  went  to  the  office  with  Mr.  Kennedy  and  m3rself,  that  is,  we  went  to  the 
time-keeper's  office.  There  he  found  out  for  himself  that  it  was  not  very  easy  dealing, 
and  he  got  cross  a  little  and  he  suspended  him  right  off  and  said  :  "  Now,  look  here,  I 
mean  to  teach  you  to  answer  my  questions,"  or  take  the  trouble  to  answer,  or  something 
to  that  effect.  He  turned  around  and  said,  "  Now  since  you  have  continued  that  way  I 
suspend  you  at  once,"  and  he  did  suspend  him. 

Q.  Suspended  who  ? — A.  The  time-keeper. 

Q.  Who  did  it?— A.  Mr.  Schreiber. 

Q.  Who  was  the  time-keeper  ? — A.  Ck>ughlin.  Well,  half  an  hour  afterwards  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  him  back.  He  said :  "  I  suppose  he  didn't  mean  any  harm," 
or  something  like  that. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  suspend  the  time-keeper  or  any  body  else  under  you  when  he 
refused  to  give  you  information  absolutely  essential  to  your  proper  control  ? — A.  I  was 
just  going  to  do  it  but  that  all  passed  off  in  about  half  an  hour's  time.  I  would  have 
suspended  him. 

Q.  In  this  commissioners'  report  it  is  stated  that  the  work  on  the  Wellington  bridge 
was  done  extravagantly — ^mind  you  the  Wellington  bridge — and  there  are  some  doubts 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  pay-lists  ;  notwithstanding  this,  the  cost  of  laying  masonry 
per  cubic  yard  in  mason's  wages  was  $1.22  on  the  Wellington  bridge  and  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge,  $7  per  cubic  yard.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  as  superintending  engineer 
in  charge,  this  question  :  These  commissioners  say  that  the  work  which  cost  $1.22  was 
done  extravagantly,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  work  cost  six  times  as  much  or  $7  per 
cubic  yard.  Can  you  give  me  any  explanation,  as  superintendent  engineer  of  that,  of 
where  that  robbery  was  committed,  because  this  is  robbery  t — A.  Certainly  it  would  be 
robbery  if  it  took  place. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  who  the  robbers  were  ? — A.  It  was  those 
who  made  out  the  pay-lists. 

Q.  That  is  only  on  the  labour.  Well,  when  you  say  those  that  made  out  the  pay- 
lists,  have  you  anybody  on  your  mind  to  whom  you  can  refer  % — A.  Well,  I  will  tell  the 
whole  thing. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  ? — A.  The  work  was  executed,  the  time  was  kept  by  our 
time-keeper. 

Q.  Who  were  your  time-keepers  ? — A.  Mr.  Coughlin  was  the  head  time-keeper  and 
he  had  several  under  him. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  their  names  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  names  of  the  others. 
I  knew  them  at  the  time,  but  he  was  the  head  man. 

Q.  Coughlin  was  the  head  time-keeper.     Well  ? — A.  He  would  find  the  pay-lists 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  would  certify  to  their  correctness,  and  they  would  come  to  me,  and 
from  my  office  they  would  go  to  Ottawa  and  that  is  all  I  know. 
By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  That  is  not  answering  the  question  at  all  ? — A.  Well,  that  is  the  only  way  I  can 
answer  it.     If  anybody  robbed  I  don't  know  who  did  it. 
By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Look  here,  the  Wellington  bridge  they  say  was  done  extravagantly,  and  I  believe 
as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  three  times  the  work  done  on  the  Wellington  street  bridge 
than  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  I  will  read  from  the  commissioners'  report : — "  Comparing  labour  hours 
charged  to  both  bridges  from  February  1  to  May  6,  during  which  period  the  same 
class  of  work  was  executed,  and  during  which  period  there  was  more  than  double  the 
work  done  upon  the  Wellington  bridge."  ? — A.  No  ;  not  in  my  opinion — maybe  double. 

Q.  It  may  be  double ;  they  say  treble  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well  now,  the  total  hours  of  all  labour  on  the  Wellington  bridge  were  524,042, 
and  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  597,529,  and  on  that  there  was  one-third  of  the  work  by  their 
statement.  Does  not  that  indicate  public,  open  robbery  on  the  part  of  someone     -A.  Well  ? 
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Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  it  at  all  1 — A.  I  find  it  suspicious. 

Q.  Really  and  truly  you  find  that  suspicious  ?  Well,  that  is  a  long  way  to  go. 
Here  there  is  three  times  the  quantity  of  work  done  according  to  the  commissioners' 
report  upon  the  Wellington  bridge  than  there  is  upon  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  the 
Wellington  bridge  is  done  extravagantly,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  has  597,520  hours  of 
labour  charged  upon  it,  as  against  524,042  on  the  Wellington,  and  you  resJly  think  that 
would  indicate  some  slight  suspicion  ? — ^A.  I  don't  like  to  accuse  anybody. 

Q.  Was  it  part  of  your  duty,  do  you  want  to  assume  the  responsibility,  or  are  you 
trying  to  shield  somebody  else  ^A.  I  am  not  trying  to  shield  anybody. 

Q.  Do  you  assume  tiie  responsibility  ? — A.  I  must  assume  the  responsibility  since 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  work. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Then  your  suspicion  is  directly  against  whom  ? — A.  It  would  be  the  man  who 
received  the  money.  If  somebody  was  to  blame  it  would  be  likely  St.  Louis,  because  he 
received  the  money  for  these  men. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  You  were  in  full  charge  here  1 — A.  No,  I  was  not. 

By  Mr.  DaA}ie8 : 

Q.  Following  the  other  question,  total  hours  of  the  stone-cutters  on  the  Welling- 
ton bridge,  50,063,  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  57,000,  that  is  one-third  of  the  work  •  total 
masons  on  the  Wellington  bridge,  1 2  070,  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  24,336.  Total  skilled  labour 
on  the  Wellington  bridge,  107,747,  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  one-third  of  the  work,  142,258 ; 
total  hours  of  ordinary  labour  on  the  Wellington  bridge,  278,253,  on  the  Grand  Trunk, 
281,491.  Total  single  carters  on  the  Wellington  bridge,  46,358  ;  on  the  Grand  Trunk, 
75,940.  Total  double  cartage  on  the  Wellington  brieve,  29,551,  on  the  Grand  Trunk, 
16,305.  That  is  the  only  one  where  the  Grand  Trunk  is  less.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  you,  as  an 
engineer  of  experience,  do  not  these  figures  indicate  plainly  that  there  was  a  huge  rob- 
bery carried  on  % — A.  Well,  if  the  figures  are  correct  it  does. 

Q.  Well,  tell  me  who,  you,  as  a  superintendent  engineer,  would  say  was  responsible 
for  allowing  that  robbery  ?  Now  that  is  a  plain  question  ;  you  must  give  me,  on  your 
oath,  a  plain  answei;  ? — A.  Well,  the  responsible  party,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  would 
be  Kennedy,  who  should  have  foxind  that  out.  I  could  not  find  it  out  myself  because  I 
only  knew  something  about  it  when  the  pay-list  came  in  to  me,  and  then  I  could  not 
certify. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  drinking  going  on  on  the  works  ? — A.  Not  what  is  termed 
drinking. 

Q.  Well,  they  appear  to  have  pretty  high  times  down  there  ? — ^A.  Well,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  I  have  never  seen  what  is  called  high  drinking.  There  was  a  cupboard  where 
there  were  a  few  bottles  of  liquor,  and  once  in  a  while  Mr.  St.  Louis  would  ask  his  friends 
in  to  have  a  drink.  It  was  winter  and  cold  weather.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary, 
no  abuse. 

Q.  What  kind  of  liquor  was  there  1  Champagne  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  champagne, 
whiskey  and  beer,  but  I  never  saw  much  champagne  drunk  there.  I  was  told  that  there 
had  been  a  little  feast  one  day. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  such  open  undisguised  robbery  as  would  appear  from  these 
figures,  assuming  their  correctness,  tell  me  how  it  was  that  it  could  have  escaped  your 
eye  ? — A-  Well,  I  should  say  on  this  it  might  have  escaped  my  eye  very  easily,  because 
all  I  could  see  was  the  work  going  on.  I  saw  the  men  working  there,  and  I  don't  say 
there  were  not  far  too  many  men.  What  I  could  see  would  not  indicate  that  there  was 
robbery  going  on. 

Q.  There  were  far  too  many  men  ? — A.  If  there  were  I  should  have  noticed  it. 

By  Mr,  Hagga/rt : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  look  at  the  pay-list  ? — A.  I  looked  at  them  when  the  thing  was 
all  over. 
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Q.  But  when  you  were  certifying  them  did  you  look  at  themi — A.  Yes,  I  looked 
at  them.     I  found  in  some  cases  they  were  very  numerous. 

Q.  Let  us  here  how  numerous  they  were  ? — A.  Well,  there  were  on  an  average 
about  1,200  men. 

Q.  Never  mind  the  average ;  what  was  the  largest  number  of  men  and  of  teams 
you  had  employed  at  one  time  %^A.  Well,  1,300  at  one  time. 

Q.  And  how  many  teams  1 — A.  I  don't  remember  now  how  many  teams. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  provided  1 — A.  They  were  all  provided  by  contract  with 
St.  Louis. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  whom  St.  Louis  procured  the  teams  ? — ^A.  No,  I  know  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  supplied  some,  I  believe.     I  believe  he  is  one  of  them. 

By  Mr,  Dcwies  : 

Q.  Which,  the  overseer  ? — A.  No.  His  father,  and  then  they  were  not  in  his 
name.  I  heard  that,  but  it  is  only  hearsay.  I  could  not  tell  any  names  at  all  of 
parties  who  supplied  teams.     I  do  not  know  them. 

Q.  St.  Louis  was  going  to  provide  for  all  the  teams  himself  ? — A.  He  was  supposed 
to  supply  them. 

Q.  He  was  supposed  to  supply  them  1 — A.  Yes,  by  his  contract. 

By  Mr,  Hagga/rt: 

Q.  Who  instructed  you  to  let  contracts  for  men  at  all  ?  To  ask  for  tenders  for 
them  ? — A.  Who  asked  me  ? 

Q.  Yes  % — A.  It  was  the  department. 

Q.  By  what?— A.  By  letter. 

Q.  Will  you  let  me  see  it  please  ?     I  have  never  found  out  the  instructions  yet. 

Mr.  Davies. — That  letter  is  there  all  right. 

By  Mr.  Hagga/rt: 

Q.  There  is  no  such  letter,  at  least  I  cannot  find  it  in '  the  department.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  % — A.  I  haven't  got  that  file  of  letters.  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  a 
letter,  and  there  were  contracts  sent  to  the  department. 

Q.  Tenders  came  up  to  the  department.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  That  was 
the  first  I  knew  of  it  when  Mr.  Schreiber  presented  it  to  me.  I  want  to  know  what 
instructions,  whether  they  are  in  writing  or  not,  there  were  on  which  you  advertised  for 
men) — A.  Advertised. 

Q.  Yes.  On  whose  authority  did  you  advertise  or  ask  for  tenders  for  men  ? — A.  I 
didn't  advertise  in  the  papers.     I  sent  letters  to  several  parties,  seven  or  eight,  I  believe. 

Q.  I  know  that  perfectly  weU,  but  on  whose  authority  did  you  do  it  ?— -A.  It  seems 
to  me  I  have  a  letter  to  that  effect. 

Q,  Let  us  see  the  letter  % — A.  I  haven't  got  it. 

Mr.  Tarte. — I  know  there  is  a  letter. 

Mr.  Hagoart. — There  is  no  such  letter. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Didn't  you  report  that  that  was  the  best  way  to  employ  labour  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  received  authority  in  reply  to  your  letter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  was  on  this  point  here,  on  the  certified  lists  of  labour  employed.  You  cer- 
tified these  lists  as  superintending  engineer  before  they  came  to  the  department  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Certified  that  the  prices  were  just  and  fair  ? — A.  Just  and  fair. 

Q.  Did  you  at  the  time  you  examined  these  lists  examine  them  to  find  out  how 
many  men  were  employed  on  the  works,  or  did  you  certify  to  the  lists  blindly,  answer 
that  question  ? — A.  They  had  the  signature  of  Kennedy  and  the  time-keeper,  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth  I  did  not  go  through  the  lists  myself.     I  had  no  time  to  do  it. 
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Q.  You  just  put  your  name  to  it  after  you  saw  their  names  on  it  1 — A.  I  got  the 
thing  checked  when  I  saw  they  were  properly  certified  and  that  the  additions  were  cor- 
rect and  everything  like  that  I  signed  them. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  didn't  examine  to  see  how  many  men  were  employed. 
You  did  not  trouble  yourself  about  it  at  all  ? — A.  There  wei-e  too  many.  I  looked  at 
the  total  number  of  hours,  but  that  is  about  all  I  can  say. 

Q.  You  said  you  hadn't  time  to  go  through  it  ? — A.  They  were  hurrying  us  in 
Ottawa  to  send  the  pay-lists  as  quick  as  we  could.     We  kept  them  a  couple  of  days. 

Q.  You  didn't  send  the  pay-list  for  February  until  the  25th  of  March.  I  don't  see 
much  hurry  about  that.  Do  you  think  it  would  take  you  twenty-five  days  to  check  the 
pay-lists  and  ascertain  how  many  men  were  employed  upon  the  work  V—A.  We  never 
had  the  pay-lists  in  the  office  more  than  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  Whether  you  had  them  three  days  or  thirty  days,  did  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
go  through  the  pay-lists  at  any  time  to  inform  yourself  how  many  men  were  employed  ? — 
A.  I  did  nothing  more  than  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  Did  you  in  March  or  February — did  you  with  these  pay-lists  ? — A.  No,  I  don't 
think  I  did. 

Q.  All  you  did  was  to  take  the  names  on  the  pay-lists  and  certify  them  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  information  of  Coughlin  or  Kennedy  about  the  pay-lists  ? — A. 
I  wrote  Kennedy  letters  telling  him  to  be  careful  about  his  time. 

By  Mr.  Davits  : 

Q.  If  you  had  examined  these  pay-lists  carefully  you  would  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  men  were  employed  by  day  and  night  upon  ecwh  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  didn't  do  it  in  any  case  and  therefore  you  don't  know  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
It  was  certified  correct  and  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  You  saw  their  names  on  the  lists  and  you  signed  because  their  names  were 
there  % — ^Yes. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Have  you  always  certified  your  pay-lists  in  the  past  in  the  same  way  ? — A.  No,  be* 
cause  the  number  of  men  was  not  at  all  to  be  compared  with  this.  I  could  at  that  time 
with  the  other  pay-lists  peruse  them.  In  this  case  I  could  not  do  it,  there  was  such  an 
immense  list. 

Q.  Now  there  is  a  very  serious  charge  in  the  commissioners'  report  here  on  page 
19.  They  say  that  for  repairs  in  the  past,  Kennedy  charged  to  the  government  the 
names  of  people  who  were  never  employed  there.  Did  you  see  all  these  pay-lists  1  It  is 
just  as  well  to  see  the  bottom  of  it  ?— -  A.  Well,  I  saw  the  pay-lists,  yes.  But  when  Ken- 
nedy would  certify  that  these  lists  were  correct  and  that  he  employed  these  men  what 
could  I  say  more. 

Q.  You  always  took  his  word  for  it  1 — A.  I  had  to  take  his  word  for  it 

Q.  You  did  the  same  thing  in  the  works  of  the  canal  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Haggart: 

Q.  Mr.  Parent,  answer  this  question.  On  your  certificate  of  the  pay-lists  there  were 
on  the  8th  of  March  1,675  men  employed,  61  double  teams,  212  single  teams.  Did  that 
not  strike  you  as  an  extraordinary  amount  of  men  and  horses  employed  ? — A.  That  is  all 
one  day. 

Q.  You  certified  on  the  8th  of  March  that  there  were  1,675  men  employed,  61 
double  teams  and  212  single  teams  employed,  why  did  you  certify  to  that  ? — A^  Because 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  put  it  down  and  the  time-keeper  had  certified  it  was  all  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  there  were  that  number  oi  men  there  now  ? — A.  I  did  not 
ascertain  it,  I  had  no  time  to  do  it. 

Q.  How  is  it  possible  that  they  could  be  employed  on  such  work  as  that  ?— A.  I 
would  not  have  the  amount  of  men  you  say.  It  was  a  long  operation  and  I  had  to 
hurry  on  the  pay-lists  to  send  them  to  the  department. 
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Q.  You  must  have  counted  them,  Mr.  Parent,  for  the  day  after  you  got  Mr.  Schrei- 
ber's  letter  you  reduced  the  number  of  men  440,  you  increased  the  double  teams  2  and 
reduced  the  single  teams  100  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  Mr.  Kennedy  did  that. 

Q.  On  your  instructions  1 — A.  On  the  instructions  I  gave  him.  I  told  him  he  had 
to  reduce  them  and  that  the  chief  engineer  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  way  things 
were  going  on.     Well,  he  reduced  them. 

Q.  Answer  this  question  :  Bo  you  believe  that  there  were  ever  1,675  men  at  work 
at  one  time  on  this  work,  and  61  double  teams,  and  212  single  teams? — A.  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  Well,  you  certified  to  that  accoxmt  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  I  certified  it  because  it  was 
certified  by  the  two  men  there  under  me. 

By  Mr,  JDavies : 

Q.  What  you  certified  was,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  that  the  prices  were  jus^ 
and  fcdrl — A  "  Prices  just  and  fair,"  applies  to  the  account. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  put  on  all  the  things  here.  I  don't  know  what  you  meant  by 
it.  Look  at  it  on  your  certificates  there.  I  don't  want  you  to  make  yourself  out  worse 
than  you  were.  (Showing  the  witness  an  account  and  reading  from  it.)  "  Received 
the  above  goods,  M.  Doheny,  stone  measurer  and  checker  ;  P.  Coughlin,  clerk  and  time- 
keeper :  I  certify  the  above  account  to  be  correct  in  all  details  and  particulars,  E. 
Kennedy,  superintendent.  Prices  just  and  fair,  E.  H.  Parent,  superintending  en- 
gineer ?  " — A.  Yes,  that  is  because  it  is  according  to  contract 

Q.  Did  you  intend  to  certify  more  than  that  ? — ^A.  That  the  prices  were  just  and 
fair  according  to  the  contract. 

By  Mr.  TarU : 

Q.  In  your  estimation  was  it  your  duty  to  look  over  the  time  of  the  men  ? — A.  No, 
I  had  an  overseer  there  ;  that  was  his  duty  to  look  after. 

By  Mr.  Bavies : 

Q.  Now,  about  the  comparative  cost  of  these  bridges :  the  commissioner's  report 
says,  "  Upon  the  Wellington  bridge  the  cost  of  cartage  per  cubic  yard  is  approximately 
78  cts.,  while  on  the  Grand  Trunk  it  is  $1.80,  or  nearly  2  J  times  that  on  the  Welling- 
ton." What  does  that  indicate  ?  that  somebody  robbed  the  government  ?  It  says 
that  the  cartage  cost  per  cubic  yard  on  the  Wellington  bridge — which  they  say  was 
extravagantly  done — 78  cents,  while  on  the  Grand  Trunk  it  was  $1.80,  which  is  2\ 
times  as  much.     What  does  that  indicate  1 — (No  answer.) 

Q.  Does  not  it  indicate  that  somebody  was  cheating  the  government  % — A.  It  would 
look  like  that ;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you,  as  superintending  engineer,  form  an  opinion,  or  take  means  to  form  any 
opinion,  as  regards  the  cost  of  the  cartage  ?— A.  No  ;  I  could  not  look  after  that. 

Q.  Did  you  trouble  yourself  about  it  at  all  ? — A.  Not  at  all,  because  I  could  not. 

Q.  Whether  there  was  one  or  fifty  ? — A.  No  ;  I  asked  the  information  from  the 
overseer,  and  I  never  could  get  it. 

Q.  The  commissioners'  report  further  says  :  "  The  contractor  for  labour,  according 
to  his  account  for  the  Grand  Trunk,  would  have  a  profit  of  50  cents  a  day  upon  a  single 
cart  and  $1.75  upon  the  same  at  night.  The  percentage  of  the  whole  carting  on  the 
Wellington  bridge  for  single  carts  at  night  is  36  per  cent ;  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  53  per 
cent  j  for  double  carts  at  night,  on  the  Wellington,  18  per  cent ;  on  the  Grand  Trunk, 
38  per  cent."     That  shows  tremendous  discrepancies,  doesn't  it  ?— (No  answer.) 

Q.  Then  they  go  on  further  to  say  :  "  If  we  calculate  in  like  manner  the  cost  of 
labour  per  cubic  yard  for  work  done,  skilled  labour  on  the  Wellington  bridge  amounts 
to  57  cents  per  cubic  yard  ;  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  $1.69  ;  ordinary  labour  on  the  Wel- 
lington bridge,  $1.20  ;  Grand  Trunk,  $2.80."  What  does  all  that  indicate?  That  in 
several  departments  there  was  cheating  going  on,  wasn't  there  ? — A.  It  looks  like  it. 

Q.  ''  The  percentage  of  night  work  for  skilled  labour  is  on  the  Wellington  bridge 
16  per  cent ;  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  36  per  cent.     Of  ordinary  labour  for  night  work  on 
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the  Wellington  bridge,  18  per  cent ;  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  38  per  cent.  Of  foremen  for 
night  work  on  the  Wellington  bridge,  20  per  cent.  On  the  Grand  Trunk,  44  per  cent. 
The  contractor  for  labour  paying  $3.00  a  day  for  a  foreman,  and  the  same  at  night 
would  receive  $1.00  profit  for  day  work  and  $3.00  profit  for  night.  This  comparative 
statement  will  enable  anyone  to  form  his  own  conclusions  on  the  excessive  cost,  even  if 
it  is  supposed  that  the  men  and  the  carts  were  on  the  work,  whose  names  appear  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  bridge  pay-lists."  Now,  sir,  I  want  you  to  tell  the  committee  of  this 
house  sitting  here  who,  in  your  opinion,  stole  that  money,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
excessive  charge.  Somebody  did  ;  who  in  your  opinion  did  it  ? — A.  Well,  it  has  first 
to  be  established  whether  there  was  robbery. 

Q.  If  the  entire  labour  account  on  the  Wellington  bridge  cost  $3.80  per  cubic  yard, 
and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  $8.50  per  cubic  yard,  you  understand  that---does  not  that 
indicate  clearly  a  robbery  of  the  worst  kind  ?  Is  there  any  doubt  about  it  1 — A.  I 
don't  like  to  call  it  robbery. 

Q.  Is  it  cheating  ?     (No  answer.) 

Q.  Obtaining  money  from  the  government  by  false  pretences  ? — ^A.  I  would  like 
to  hear  the  explanation  by  the  parties  who  have  the  money  and  then  I  could  form  an 
opinion. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  what  I  call  robbery  of  the  government  in  connection  with  this 
work  went  on.  Don't  you  believe  it? — A.  I  don't  know,  but  it  looks  like  it.  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  explanation  of  the  parties  that  have  received  the  money,  and  according 
to  their  explanation  then  I  could  say  if 'there  was  robbery. 

Mr.  Haggart, — Mr.  Parent,  I  would  like  you  to  bring,  at  the  next  sitting,  so  as 
to  enable  you  to  give  it  in  evidence,  the  authority  you  had  for  asking  for  tenders  for 
labour  at  alL 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 
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House  of  Commons, 

CoMMiTTRB  Room  No.  49,  June  27, 1894, 

Committee  met,  Mr.  Baker  in  the  chair, 

E.  H.  PARENT  waa  re-called  and  further  examined  ; — 

Bi/  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  Have  you  brought  to-day  the  letter  authorizing  you  to  advertise  for  tenders  for 
labour  % — A.  I  didn't  find  it.  If  it  exists  it  might  be  in  with  the  letters  that  were  put 
before  the  commission,  because  all  the  originals  of  the  letters  received  from  Ottawa  in 
the  office  in  Montreal  were  given  to  the  commission. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  letter  authorizing  you  to  tender  for  anything  ? — A.  Yes,  there 
is  a  letter  in  general  terms  authorizing  me  to  ask  for  tenders. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  were  authorized  to  tender  for  labour  would  not  that  be  in  that  letter 
too  ?  I  never  saw  the  letter  and  I  never  gave  authority  and  I  would  like  to  find  out  if 
there  is  such  a  letter  ? — A.  That  is  more  than  I  can  say,  that  I  ever  received  the  letter. 
I  certainly  did  not  act  without  being  authorized  either  verbally  or  otherwise  to  call  for 
tenders.  I  certainly  would  not  have  taken  the  responsibility  without  being  autho- 
rized. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  At  any  rate  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  chief  engineer  that  labour  should  be  hired 
in  the  way  you  did  hire  it  ? — A.  In  the  way  I  proposed,  yes. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  Here  is  a  letter  dated  October  20th,  1892,  from  Mr.  Trudeau  to  you  which  reads 
as  follows  :  "  I  am  to  inform  you  by  direction  of  the  minister  that  you  are  hereby 
authorized  to  negotiate  by  tender  or  agreement  for  the  immediate  purchase  of  such  stone, 
timber  and  lumber  as  may  be  required  for  the  construction  of  the  substructure  of  the 
proposed  new  Wellington  swing  bridge  across  the  Lachine  canal."  You  have  got  that 
letter,  have  you  ? — A.  Yes.     I  haven't  it  myself,  but  I  know  it  exists. 

Q.  If  you  got  any  such  instructions  to  call  for  tenders  for  labour  that  letter 
would  have  been  given  in  evidence  before  the  commission.  You  furnished  all  the  papers 
to  the  commission,  did  not  you  ? — A.  All  the  papers  from  Ottawa  to  the  office  in  Mont- 
real.    All  the  original  papers  were  given  to  the  commission. 

Q.  That  is  all  right,  it  is  not  amongst  them  ? — A.  At  least  there  might  be  some 
that  slipped.     I  don't  know.     They  are  supposed  to  be  all  given  to  the  commission. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Douglas  from  the  railway  department  at  Ottawa  go  to  Montreal 
many  times  during  the  execution  of  the  works  1 — A.  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect, 
two  or  three  times. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  there  1 — A.  Sometimes  a  couple  of  days,  sometimes  he 
stayed  weeks. 

Q.  Weeks,  you  say  ? — A.  I  think  he  stayed  weeks. 

Q.  Didn't  he  stay  on  the  works  during  the  execution  of  some  of  the  works  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  he  attended  the  office. 

Q.  On  the  works  ? — A.  On  the  works,  yes,  he  remained  there. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  was  he  there  ? — A.  I  cannot  say,  I  suppose  he  was  there  by  a 
special  mission  that  he  received,  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  He  was  there  many  weeks,  you  say  ? — A.  I  said  weeks,  I  don't  know,  more 
than  one  week  certainly,  perhaps  not  more  than  two,  I  could  not  recollect  well  how 
long  he  was  there. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  stayed  on  the  works  at  least  a  month.  Surely  you  know 
it  1 — A.  At  a  time  ? 

Q.  No  ? — A.  Oh  yes,  if  you  take  the  whole  time  he  was  there— if  he  comes  to  Mon- 
treal and  passes  one  or  two  days  and  then  goes  back  to  Ottawa  and  comes  again  a  week 
afterwards  I  would  put  that  together.  That  is  why  I  say  he  came  two  or  three  times, 
sometimes  two  or  three  days  and  sometimes  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Q.  Altogether,  you  think  he  spent  at  least  a  month  there  1 — A.  Yes,  at  least  a 
month. 

Q.  You  knew  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  employed.  I  want  to  prove  that  he  was 
there  nearly  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Haggabt. — He  went  down  on  the  19th  of  April  with  special  instructions. 

Mr.  Tabte. — He  was  there  nearly  a  month. 

Mr.  Haggabt. — He  was  there  from  the  19th  of  April  I  suppose  until  about  the 
8th  of  May. 

Mr.  Tartk. — Wasn't  he  there  before  1 

Mr.  Haggabt. — He  went  down  occasionally  for  a  day  or  two  upon  the  superstruc- 
ture.    The  exact  time,  I  think,  is  there. 

Witness. — I  have  one  remark  to  make  about  my  statement  of  yesterday.  Yester- 
day I  was  nervous — I  had  been  sick  all  night — and  I  could  not  understand  what  was 
being  put  to  me.  I  was  told  that  I  stated  I  knew  that  there  had  not  been  1,G00  men 
on  the  works  at  one  time  on  one  day.  Well,  it  is  not  that  I  intended  to  say.  I  said  I 
was  not  aware  that  1,600  men  were  on  the  works  at  the  time,  it  might  have  taken  place 
but  I  wasn't  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Haggabt. — There  were  1,600  though,  the  time-rolls  show  it. 

By  Mr.  TarU: 

Q.  On  the  pay-lists  we  saw  that  they  were  certified  by  you  as  far  as  the  prices  were 
concemM,  didn't  you  make  some  other  remarks  on  some  other  pay-lists.  We  haven't 
the  pay-lists  here,  but  I  understand  you  made  some  other  remarks  ?— A.  Yes,  when  it 
came  to  the  end  and  I  began  to  think  that  things  were  looking  strange  I  put  remarks  in 
red  ink  on  the  pay-lists  explaining  what  my  signature  was  for. 

Q.  What  were  these  remarks  ? — A.  The  remarks  were  that  I  put  down  my  signa- 
ture there  to  show  that  as  far  as  the  additions  of  the  time  of  the  men,  the  rate  of  their 
pay  and  the  total  for  each  man  and  the  addition  of  the  whole  sum  were  concerned  had 
been  checked  in  my  office  and  it  was  correct  and  then  in  the  regular  way  it  was  signed 
by  our  time-keeper  and  by  the  superintendent  or  overseer.  Then  I  put  my  signature 
to  it  because  it  was  regularly  sent  to  Ottawa. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  You  were  suspicious  then  about  the  pay-roll  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  began 
to  think  it  was  getting  very  excessive,  the  prices,  the  cost  of  the  thing  you  know. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  report  to  the  chief  engineer  % — A.  That  remark  was  a  report  in 
itself. 

By  Mr.  Tarte: 

Q.  At  what  date  was  this) — A.  That  was  towards  the  end  of  the  works  and  every- 
thing was  known  at  that  time. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  didn't  get  the  pay-lists  in  time  to  see  if  there  was  fraud  1 
— A.  Oh  no,  the  last  pay-list  I  received  was  in  the  month  of  May.  I  even  got  the  pay- 
lists  of  the  month  of  March  only  in  May. 

Q.  You  were  refused  them  you  say  all  the  time  ? — A.  No,  no,  not  refused.  He 
said  "  I  have  no  time  to  give  it  to  you,  I  have  no  time  to  make  them  out.  " 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Is  not  that  refusal  for  you  to  ask  a  subordinate  officer  for  the  pay-lists  and  he 
does  not  give  them  to  you  1 — A.  If  Mr.  Kennedy  had  told  me  "  I  won't  give  you  the 
pay-lists  "  it  would  be  quite  a  different  answer  than  for  him  to  say  "  I  have  no  time  to 
make  them,  I  have  to  work  all  day  and  part  of  the  night  and  I  am  not  able  to  go  to 
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work  and  make  out  pay-lists  and  you  must  wait  a  little  longer  to  get  them."  That  is 
the  way  he  did  the  thing.  He  would  not  refuse  point-blank,  but  1  would  not  get  them 
for  all  that. 

By  Mr,  Hagganrt  : 

Q.  Well,  would  it  not  strike  you,  Mr.  Parent,  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  never  put  a 
pen  to  this  at  all,  that  he  would  not  draw  out  the  pay-lists  or  anything  of  the  kind,  that 
all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  put  his  signature  to  it  1 — A.  Well,  I  suppose  he 
was  in  the  same  position  towards  his  subordinates  as  I  was. 

Q.  That  last  pay-roll  tliat  you  made  remarks  on,  and  that  you  sent  up,  which  you 
say  ought  to  be  an  announcement  to  the  chief  engineer — was  not  that  the  last  pay-roll 
in  May  after  the  work  was  completed  % — A.  I  beg  pardon,  it  was  March  and  ApriL 

Q.  It  was  the  April  pay-roil,  when  did  you  send  it  up  ? — A.  It  came  up  at  the 
same  time,  I  believe  ;  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  The  same  time  as  what? — A.  The  two  months  went  together. 

Q.  What  day  of  May  was  it  you  sent  them  up  % — A.  It  was  in  May  that  last  pay- 
list  went  up. 

Q.  Any  remarks  that  you  made  on  the  pay-roll  were  on  the  one  you  sent  up  in 
May  1— A.  Yes,  and  I  made  others  too  besides  that  pay-roll. 

Q.  Well;  we  must  find  that  pay-roll.  I  very  much  doubt  if  you  did.  They  are  all 
here  till  the  6th  of  May  % — A.  T  cannot  say  it  is  on  pay-rolls  always,  but  it  is  on  accounts 
too.     I  made  that  remark  six  times  at  least. 

Q.  Show  us  then ;  we  have  got  the  accounts  too  % — A.  There,  I  signed — "  Prices 
just  and  fair,"  they  are  all  that,  because  it  is  by  contract. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  That  is  a  stereotyped  entry  ;  it  is  printed  ;  it  is  not  a  special  report  1 — A.  It  is 
not  that  I  am  referring  to. 

Q.  Show  us  what  you  are  referring  to  ? — A.  Well,  you  must  produce  the  accounts ; 
these  are  not  the  accounts. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  Well,  here  are  the  accounts,  find  it  1 — A.  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  of  them 
Well,  there  is  "  prices  just  and  fair,"  and  there  is  my  signature.  That  is  merely  that 
the  prices  that  Henderson  charges  are  according  to  his  contract. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  But  you  were  looking  for  some  entry  showing  that  you  had  suspicions ;  find  that  Y 
— A.  Yes ;  I  am  positive  that  I  sent  six  or  seven  times ;  I  think  one  was  on  lock  number  1. 
^Af  ter  searching  the  file  of  pay-lists  and  accounts  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Haggart)  they  are 
not  here. 

Mr.  Tartb. — These  are  not  all  the  accounts  that  were  paid. 

Mr.  Haggart. — They  are  the  accounts  all  but  lock  no.  1,  and  we  have  sent  a  clerk 
for  lock  number  1. 

Mr.  Tahte. — But  I  saw  myself  papers  produced  in  the  exchequer  court  that  I  have 
not  here.  I  think  that  the  most  important  papers  are  there.  You  must  have  made  the 
best  defence  you  could  and  produced  the  papers  that  we  have  not  here. 

By  Mr.  Ta/rte  : 

Q.  Mr.  Parent,  you  have  been  examined  before  the  exchequer  court  here  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  shown  at  the  time  you  were  examined  a  lot  of  pay-rolls  there  1 — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  not  examined  on  that  ? — A.  I  have  been  shown  one ;  that  is  the  one  I 
liave  referred  to  on  lock  number  1. 

Mr.  Haggart. — ^The  pay-lists  will  be  in  in  a  minute.  He  has  got  all  the  other 
accounts  there. 
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Mr.  Tarte. — Not  all  the  other  pay-rolls  surely? 

Mr.  Haggart. — I  think  so.      It  is  only  duplicates  that  went  to  the  court.     Mr 
Hayter,  who  has  charge  of  them,  says  they  are  all  here. 
Witness. — These  are  only  copies. 

By  Mr,  Tarte: 

Q.  You  know  your  own  signature  % — A.  Yes,  it  was  not  that  I  refer  to.  I  refer  to- 
the  remark  I  made  on  that.  I  didn't  make  it  on  three  or  four  sheets ;  I  made  it  on  the 
one  I  sent  to  the  department. 

Mr.  Haggart. — ^There  is  one  of  the  pay-sheets  that  he  made  a  remark  on  on  the 
pay-roll  that  came  up  on  May  6th.  I  am  informed  by  the  department  that  there  is  a 
remark  of  some  kind  on  it. 

Witness. — IJwrote  in  red  ink  in  the  margin  that  I  did  not  make  myself  responsible 
for  the  account,  that  it  had  not  been  done  in  the  regular  way,  and  I  could  not  be  respon- 
sible  for  it.  However,  it  had  been  purchased  for  the  work  and  I  supposed  it  was  all 
right.  The  prices  were  correct  according  to  contract.  It  was  a  purchase  from  Mr. 
Henderson,  most  of  it. 

By  Mr  Haggart  : 

'  Q.  Now  try  to  remember  it.  Wasn't  that  long  after  the  work  was  completed  % — 
A.  That  I  signed  % 

Q.  Yes?— A.  It  wasaboutthe  middle  of  the  month  of  May, about  that  time.  That  ia 
the  time  that  the  accounts  came  in  for  my  signature,  and  then  I  made  a  remark  that  I 
would  not  endorse  it. 

Mr.  Haggart. — We  were  aware  of  the  facts  then  ourselves. 

Mr.  Tarte. — He  has  admitted  it  was  after  the  works  were  completed.  I  thought 
it  was  before  that. 

The  witness  was  then  discharged. 


PATRICK  KENNEDY  called,  sworn  and  examined  :— 

By  the  Chair  mem : 

Q.  You  reside  in  the  city  of  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Master  carter. 

By  Mr,  Ta/rte  : 

Q.  Did  you  supply  teams  for  the  works  on  the  Lachine  canal  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think 
some  of  my  teams  worked  there  at  certain  times. 

Q.  How  many  teams  did  you  supply,  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A.  Well,  you  see,  the  num- 
ber of  teams  varies ;  some  days  there  might  be  one  and  two,  other  days  there  might  h& 
four,  and  some  days  six,  when  they  were  very  busy,  and  then  when  they  were  not  busy 
they  would  discharge  some. 

Q.  Were  these  teams  employed  in  your  own  name  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  they  should  not  be,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  simply  answer  the  question  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  they  were, 
I  was  absent  from  the  city  of  Montreal  in  the  month  of  February  attending  to  my  ses- 
sional duties  in  Quebec,  and  when  I  came  home  I  learned  that  there  were  two  teams  in 
that  month,  or  a  portion  of  that  month,  in  the  name  of  my  foreman  who  looks  after  my 
business. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  your  foreman  ? — A.  Gamache.  I  wish  to  tell  you  before 
I  go  any  further  I  have  nothing  to  hide.  I  will  answer  every  word  you  put  honestly 
and  squarely.  Everything  is  in  my  name.  What  means  I  have  are  in  my  own  name. 
I  pay  twenty  shillings  to  the  pound,  and  I  have  nothing  to  fear. 
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Q.  The  name  of  your  foreman  is  Oamache  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  teams  were  employed  in  his  name  ? — A.  I  think  while  I  was  absent 
in  February  in  Quebec  there  were  two;  and  when  I  came  back  I  asked  him  why  they 
were  not  in  my  own  name,  and  he  said  that  the  man  in  whose  name  the  teams  were 
entered  should  be  there  to  draw  the  pay,  and  that  is  the  way  he  entered  them  in  his 
own  name  until  I  came  back. 

Q.  Were  there  teams  employed  in  your  own  name  at  the  same  time  as  there  were 
teams  employed  in  Mr.  Gamache's  name  ? — A.  Not  that  we  are  aware  of.  I  don't  think  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  your  account.  How  much  did  you  draw  ? — A.  I 
could  not  tell  you  at  the  moment,  you  will  find  that  in  your  own  books. 

Q.  Cannot  you  remember  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  In  round  figures] — A.  It  would  be  very  hard  for  me.  I  want  to  tell  the  truth 
in  everything  you  ask  me,  I  have  nothing  to  hide. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  Don't  hide  it  then.  Give  us  an  approximate  ? — A.  It  might  be  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  dollars.     It  might  be  more  and  it  might  be  less,  I  could  not  tell  you  eicactly. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  Were  they  single  teams  or  were  they  double  teams  that  were  employed  ? — A.  I 
think  they  were  chiefly  double. 

Q.  Double  ? — A.  I  think  so,  there  might  be  one  or  two,  or  three  or  four. 

Q.  By  whom  were  these  teams  hired  from  you  ? — A.  They  were  engaged  from  my 
foreman  by  the  foreman  on  the  works. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  foreman  on  the  works  was  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Q.  They  never  applied  to  yourself  for  these  teams  ? — A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  apply  to  you  ? — A.  Yes 

Q.  Who  did  apply  to  you  ? — A.  Pagnan.  At  the  time  the  masons  had  run  short 
of  stone  for  buildiii^  the  centre  pier  and  copings  of  the  two  side  walls  and  the  contractor 
who  had  the  supply  of  the  stone,  it  appears,  did  not  fulfil  his  contract,  or  something 
happened  anyway,  and  they  wanted  a  number  of  teams  to  go  out  to  Terrebonne  to  bring 
in  stone  and  try  to  put  the  works  through  on  the  Ist  of  May  and  keep  the  masons 
going.  The  foreman  of  the  work  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  send  some  of 
my  teams  out.  I  said  it  was  a  job  I  didn't  like,  it  was  a  long  road  and  the  stones  were 
very  heavy  and  he  said  to  me  :  "  Are  we  going  to  leave  the  masons  idle  T  and  I  said : 
*'  under  those  condition^  I  will  send  the  teams."     I  had  my  foreman  send  the  teams. 

Q.  How  many  teams  did  you  send  then  ? — A.  How  many  teams  did  I  send  then  1 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  Well,  there  might  be  six  teams,  and  there  might  be  eight  teams. 
•        Q.  At  that  time,  I  mean,  when  the  foreman  came  ? — A.  Well,  now  it  is  very  hard 
for  me  to  tell  the  exact  words  that  passed  some  few  years  ago.     I  say  there  might  be 
six  teams,  there  might  be  eight  teams,  or  there  might  be  ten  teams,  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  is  very  hard  to  recollect  all  these  things. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 
Q.  Oh,  very  hard  ? — A.  It  is  very  hard,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  frankly  all  I  know. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  What  were  the  prices  agreed  upon  between  the  foreman  and  yourself  about 
these  teams  ? — A.  There  was  no  price  agreed  upon,  but  the  foreman  told  me  he  received 
$4  per  day  per  team. 

Q.  How  long  were  these  teams  employed,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  now  ? — A. 
They  left  home  in  the  morning 

Q.  No,  how  many  weeks  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  ? — A.  They  generally  worked  ten  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  there  were  never  more  than  two  teams  employed  in  Mr. 
Gamache's  name  i—A,  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
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Q.  How  many  teams  were  employed  in  your  own  name  ? — A.  I  think  I  told  yoa 
that  there  might  be  six,  or  eight  or  ten,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Who  drew  the  money  I — ^A.  My  foreman. 

Q.  Always? — A.  Always. 

Q.  For  you  ?— A.  For  me. 

Q.  He  drew  the  money  even  for  the  teams  employed  in  your  name  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  how  was  it  that  you  swore  a  moment  ago  that  the  teams  were  put 
in  Gamache's  name  because  it  was  necessary  1 — ^A.  He  went  to  the  office  and  brought 
the  money  to  me. 

Q  Now,  you  swore  a  minute  ago  that  two  teams  were  put  in  his  name  ? — A.  I  did, 
in  the  month  of  February. 

Q.  You  swore  a  minute  ago  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  teams  be  put  in  the 
name  of  the  man  Gamache,  because  he  was  going  to  draw  the  money  ? — A.  I  told  you, 
sir,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  when  I  came  home  I  asked  my  foreman  why  was  it 
these  teams  were  entered  in  his  name,  and  he  told  me  it  was  b^use  that  the  man  in 
whose  name  the  teams  are  entered  shall  draw  the  money,  and  he  drew  the  pay,  and  he 
drew  the  pay  when  they  were  in  my  name.     I  never  went  to  the  office  to  draw  money. 

Q.  He  drew  money  for  the  teams  in  his  name  and  for  the  teams  in  your  name  i— 
A.  I  want  you  to  have  this  distinctly  understood.  As  you  put  the  question  you  would 
be  understood  that  the  teams  were  down  in  the  foreman's  name  and  not  in  Kennedy's 
name. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  that  at  all  1 — A.  Well,  it  looks  like  it. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this  :  Gamache  drew  the  money  for  the  teams  in  his 
name  and  in  your  name  7 — A.  In  the  month  ot  February  these  teams  were  in  his  name 
to  the  best  of  my  belief.     Then,  after  that  he  went  and  drew  the  money  for  me. 

Q.  For  the  teams  in  your  name  ? — A,  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Daviea : 

Q.  How  much  an  hour  did  you  get  ? — A.  How  much  an  hour  1 

Q.  Were  you  not  paid  by  the  hour  ? — A.  I  think  I  got  $4  a  day. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  the  number  of  hours  they  work  ?-— A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  paid  by  the  hour  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  an  hour  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  came  to  about  40  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  What  did  it  come  to  ?  You  were  there  for  the  month  of  March  ? — A..  I  don't 
know  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  don't  know  how  much  an  hour  you  got  % — A.  I  say  I  got  $4 
a  day. 

Q.  Was  that  whether  they  worked  all  day  or  not  1 — A.  Well,  when  they  had  broken 
time  they  got  40  cents  per  hour. 

Q.  It  was  the  same  rate  whether  they  had  broken  time  or  not  ? — A.  On  a  full  day 
they  got  $4  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  ? — A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  Ten  hours  \ — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  1 — A.  I  don't  think  so.  Mind  you,  I  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  I  have  never  seen  the  books.  I  was  on  the  works  day  and 
night,  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night  all  along,  though  I  did  not  receive 
any  money  for  it. 

Q.  Have  you  as  many  as  twelve  teams  going  at  the  same  time  % — A.  I  could  not 
tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  on  oath  that  you  cannot  tell  ? — A.  I  do,  sir,  and  the  reason  is  I 
told  you  I  have  a  foreman  that  looks  after  that.  I  am  very  often  away  from  home,  and 
I  trust  this  man  to  look  after  my  business. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  on  the  26th  of  March  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  sessional  duties  were  over  then  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  you  returned  home,  had  you  as  many  as  twelve  teams  employed  % — A. 
There  might  have  been,  and  more. 
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Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  might  have  been.  We  are  asking  what  is  and  what 
was.     How  many  teams  are  you  the  owner  of  1 — A.  Of  sixty  or  sixty-five  horses. 

Q.  That  you  regularly  lure  out  from  day  to  day  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  was  the  most  you  sent  out,  hired  to  your  son  on  this  work  1 — Ai  I 
could  not  tell  you  that.  You  know  very  well,  you  are  a  man  of  common  sense,  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  tell  what  happened  two  years  ago. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  how  many  1 — A.  I  did  not  hire  them  to  my  son,  I  hired  them 
to  the  foreman. 

Q.  To  your  foreman  t — A.  No,  to  the  foreman  on  the  works. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  I  think  a  man  of  the  name  of  Pagnan. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  us  his  name  before  ? — ^A.  There  are  a  great  many  things  to 
hear  yet. 

Q.  That  is  the  truest  word  you  have  spoken  yet.  You  went  personally  to  Pagnan  ? 
A.  No,  I  didn't. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  if  you  did  not  ? — A.  Don't  mix  me  up.  When  Pagnan  came 
into  my  yard  and  asked  for  these  teams,  whether  we  could  hire  them  to  Pagnan 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  were  to  be  employed  ? — A.  I  know  they  were  to  be 
employed  some  place,  sent  out  for  the  stone.  I  understand  they  were  always  employed 
on  the  work. 

Q.  Did  you  know  they  were  to  be  employed  on  the  government  works  of  which 
your  son  was  overseer  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  know  they  were  being  hired  to  the  government  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  teams  did  you  tell  Pagnan  you  could  let  him  have  1 — A  As  many 
as  I  could  spare  him. 

Q.  Did  you  agree  to  give  him  any  specific  number  ? — A.  My  foreman 

Q.  Did  you  agree  to  give  him  any  specific  number  ? — A.  I  did  not.  My  God,  I  did 
not  come  here  to  be  abused. 

Q.  You  are  not  being  abused  at  all;  you  are  being  asked  plain  questions? — A.  Yes, 
and  I  will  answer  them. 

Q.  Did  you  agree  for  any  specific  number  of  teams  to  be  sent  1 — A.  The  foreman 
and  the  government  foreman  decided  that. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  no  time  did  you  undertake  to  send  any  particular  number  1 — A.  I  did, 
sir ;  I  sent  a  particular  number  to  Terrebonne,  for  these  heavy  stones. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  agree  with  1 — A.  Mr.  Pagnan.  It  was  very  hard  to  get  teams 
to  go  there. 

Q.  Were  you  then  at  liberty  to  send  any  number  of  teams  you  liked  ? — A  Oh,  no, 
sir,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Because  there  were  other  people  in  the  locality. 

Q.  Was  there  any  limit  put  on  the  number  of  teams  you  were  to  send? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  limit?-— A.  There  were  other  people  in  the  locality  who  wanted  to  get  a 
share  of  what  was  going. 

Q.  What  was  the  limit  ? — A  There  might  be  six  or  eight  as  I  said  before. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  a  limit  put  upon  the  number  of  t'Cams  you  were  to  send. 
What  was  the  limit  ? — A.  Some  days  there  were  eight,  some  six  and  some  ten. 

Q.  What  was  the  limit  ? — A.  I  could  have  sent  20  teams. 

Q.  Or  50? — A.  Not  50;  that  would  be  a  hundred  horses.     I  didn't  own  that  many. 

Q.  All  you  had  ? — A.  I  could  have.     There  were  other  works,  though. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  you  sending  others  ? — A.  Yes,  there  was. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? — A.  Supposing  I  was  doing  work  for  you,  mister,  I  should  attend 
to  your  work. 

Q.  In  your  agreement  with  Pagnan  to  send  teams  to  that  work  for  the  building  of 
these  bridges  or  this  lock,  was  there  any  limit  put  upon  the  number  of  teams  you  were 
to  send,  or  could  you  send  as  many  as  you  could  afford  to  send  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not 
do  any  such  thing.     I  would  not  be  allowed. 

Q.  What  was  the  limit  ? — A.  I  tell  you  frankly,  sometimes  I  sent  eight  or  six. 

Q.  You  are  not  answering  the  question. — A.  I  tell  you  now  I  want  you  to  treat 
me  right.     I  am  not  going  to  be  humbugged  like  this. 
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By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  You  are  under  a  misapprehension.  Mr.  Davies  does  not  intend  to  be  offensive. 
He  asks  you  how  many  teams  you  are  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  send.  If  you  had 
500  horses  were  you  at  liberty  to  send  them  all  1 — A.  Not  at  all,  I  tell  you  frankly. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  How  many  could  you  have  sent  ? — A.  As  I  told  you  before,  after  two  years  or 
twelve  months  has  passed  it  is  difficult  to  tell  you  what  happened  between  the  foreman 
and  myself  in  the  yard. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  How  many  teams  were  you  permitted,  not  by  your  own  foreman  but  by  the 
man  who  had  charge  of  the  government  work  to  send  ? — A.  When  the  foreman  belong- 
ing to  the  government  work  came  into  my  yard  he  said  to  my  foreman  he  wanted  so 
many  teams. 

Q.  How  many  1 — A.  I  suppose  six  or  eight. 

Q.  Don't  let  us  suppose  ? — A.  I  will  not  swear  frankly  on  that ;  I  might  make  a 
mistake  ;  I  will  not  do  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Davies  asks  was  there  any  limit  ?  Did  he  say  send  all  the  t«ams  1 — A. 
He  dare  not  do  it ;  he  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  Mr.   Davies'  question  is  this,  "were  you  limited  to  any  number  ?" — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  To  what  number  1 — A.  I  say  six  or  eight  or  ten  ;  that  is  enough.  Gentlemen, 
I  could  have  sent  sixty  or  seventy  horses  there. 

Q.  You  had  them  to  send  but  you  were  permitted  to  send  six  or  seven  teams  1 — A. 
I  could  not  do  that ;  I  had  other  works  to  attend  to. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  So  nothing  would  be  said  against  your  sending  ten  or  twelve  teams  1 — A.  I 
sent  what  they  asked,  not  one  more. 

Q.  How  many  did  they  ask  ? — A.  Sometimes  six  and  sometimes  eight  and  some- 
times ten  and  sometimes  eleven. 

Q.  How  often  did  these  requests  come  specifying  the  number  1 — A.  Whenever  the 
stones  were  hauled. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  what  number  to  send  1 — A.  My  foreman  got  orders  from 
the  foreman  on  the  works. 

Q.  He  asked  to  send  so  many  teams  and  he  sent  them  ? — A.  Yes,  and  I  tell  you 
more  than  that.     There  is  nothing  wrong  about  that.     They  earned  their  money  hard. 

Q.  That  is  a  wonderful  thing  ? — A.  It  is  not  a  bit  wonderful.  We  are  not  all 
rogues  down  there.  There  was  some  hard  words  used  here  yesterday.  You  said  the 
government  was  robbed. 

Q.  Some  days  you  did  send  ten  teams  1 — A.  More  or  less. 

Q.  Gamache  was  your  man  too,  was  he  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  Mr.  Tarte  that  Gamache  put  some  of  the  teams  in  his 
own  name  1 — A.  That  is  while  I  was  at  my  sessional  duties  in  Quebec  in  a  portion  of 
the  month  of  February.     I  think  there  were  two  teams,  if  I  mistake  not. 

Q.  There  were  two  teams  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  continue  to  put  some  in  his  own  name  and  some  in  yours  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  only  in  the  month  of  February,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  I  see  here  by  the  carters'  time  returned  and  paid  for  by  the  government  that 
he  put  in  a  double  team  every  day  from  the  1st  day  of  February? — A.  In  his  own 
name. 

Q.  Yes? — A.  A  double  team. 
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Q.  It  is  called  10  hours,  G.  Gamache,  that  is  the  man  1 — A.  Yes.  There  must  be 
some  mistake  there  I  think.     There  is  some  mistake  there. 

Q.  Then  in  addition  to  that  was  a  single  team  and  carter's  time.  I  was  wrong, 
that  is  a  single  carter.  In  addition  to  that  Mr.  Gamache  put  in  three  other  double 
teams  in  his  own  name  ? — A.  In  the  month  of  March. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  February  ? — A.  In  the  month  of  February. 

Q.  Just  at  the  very  time  he  was  returning  a  single  team  in  his  own  name  he  put 
in  at  the  same  time  three  double  teams  in  his  own  name  for  every  day  in  the  week  ? — 
A  That  might  be.  There  might  be  three  some  days  in  place  of  two,  but  I  tell  you  I 
was  absent  at  the  time. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  will  you  tell  me  why  it  was  necessary  for  your  foreman  to  put  in  three 
doable  teams,  in  his  own  name  and  a  single  team  in  his  own  name  and  so  many  teams 
in  yoor  name  ? — A.  Did  he  do  that  in  the  month  of  March  ? 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  February  1 — A.  That  is  in  my  absence.  I  frankly  told  you 
what  I  know. 

Q.  He  drew  the  money  himself  1 — A.  All  the  time  I  never  went  to  the  office  to 
draw  a  cent  of  money. 

Q.  There  was  no  occasion  to  put  in  the  teams  in  different  names  to  enable  him  to 
draw  the  money  f — ^A.  Not  in  the  least. 

Q.  If  there  was  no  occasion  to  put  different  names  to  draw  the  money  what  did  he 
put  in  the  names  for  ? — A.  Because  I  was  away. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy,  were  you  in  Montreal  in  the  month  of  January  ? — A.  I  think 
not,  sir,  unless  on  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  know  in  the  month  of  January  that  Gamache  had  some  teams  in  his 
own  name  also  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  It  must  not  be  Gamache,  because,  in  my  opinion, 
my  horses  did  not  work  in  the  month  of  January. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  belief. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  foreman,  what  is  his  christian  name? — A.  Upon  my 
word  I  will  tell  you  candidly — ^he  is  from  Quebec  and  we  all  call  him  Quebec.  It  is 
Leo  something. 

Q.  Is  G.  Gamache  right  ? — A.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Kennedy,  do  you  swear  that  in  the  month  of  January  there  were  no 
teams  of  your  own  employed  on  the  Wellington  bridge  work  ? — A.  I  will  not  swear  that 
at  all ;  no  sir. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  sure  that  there  were  no  teams  employed  in  January  ? — A.  I  am  not 
sure  of  any  such  thing.  I  was  away  from  home  in  January,  and  I  don't  know  what  was 
done.     To  the  best  of  my  belief  there  was  not,  but  I  don't  swear. 

Q.  You  don't  swear  ? — A.  No,  I  don't  swear  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  come  every  Saturday  to  Montreal  in  the  month  of  January  ? — A. 
Ocnendly. 

Q.  When  did  the  provincial  session  begin  ? — A.  You  can  get  it  from  the  Canada 
Gazette, 

Q.  Do  you  know  % — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  now  you  should  not  refuse  to  answer  a  question  ? — A.  Now,  Mr.  Tarte,  you 
should  not  be  so  hard.     You  don't  like  to  be  cracked  yourself  pretty  hard. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  % — A.  I  won't  swear  to  what  you  put  me  there  at  all. 

« 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  don't  remember  the  date  % — A.  No. 
By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  And  you  don't  remember  having  teams  of  yours  employed  on  the  Wellington 
bridge  in  the  month  of  January. 

The  Chairmax. — He  has  told  you  two  or  three  times  that  to  the  best  of  his  rec  ollec- 
tioDs  there  were  not. 
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Mr.  Tabte. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  I  have  my  finger  here  on  a  fraud,  if  you  will 
allow  me. 

The  Chairman. — Very  well,  but  don't  repeat  a  question  if  it  is  not  necessary. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  You  have  just  told  us  that  you  don't  want  to  swear  that  in  the  month  of  January 
you  did  not  have  some  of  your  teams  employed  there  1 — A.  No,  could  I  swear  to  what  I 
don't  know,  and  I  from  home  1     If  I  swore  to  that  you  would  say  I  was  a  fool. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  came  home  every  Saturday  night  1 — A.  Generally. 

Q.  And  stayed  till  Monday  morning  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  kept  general  oversight  of  your  business  ? — A.  I  could  not  do  that.  I 
left  it  to  my  man. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  had  reports  from  him  every  Saturday  night  of  what  he  was  doing  1 
A.  Generally. 

Q.  And  you  had  reports  from  him  where  he  was  employing  his  teams  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  none  of  your  teams  were  employed  in  the  month 
of  January  ? — A.  I  have  no  recollection  that  they  were.  They  might  or  they  might 
not,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  Then  if  this  man  Gamache  put  in  his  name  as  having  employed  teams,  what 
would  you  say  1 — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  He  made  no  returns  to  you  to  the  best  of  your  belief  1 — A.  Not  to  my  know- 
ledge or  recollection. 

Q.  If  he  had,  surely  you  would  have  recollected  it  1 — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  If 
a  man  owes  me  a  $10  bill  I  am  not  very  apt  to  forget  it. 

Q.  If  he  received  money  every  week  he  would  hand  it  over  to  you  1 — A.  He  only 
received  it  every  month. 

Q.  But  if  a  large  sum  of  money  came  in  the  month  of  January,  you  would  be  sure 
to  remember  it  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  large  sum  did  come  in  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  So  that  no  teams  were  employed  ? — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  remember  whether 
teams  were  employed  such  a  day  or  week. 

Q.  This  is  in  the  month  of  January  ? — A.  Well,  such  a  month  then. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  that  is  your  belief  ? — A.  I  am  willing  to  answer  every  question  put 
to  me. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q,  Did  you  hire  any  teams  yourself,  or  through  your  foreman  and  re-hire  them  1 — 
A.  Not  one. 

By  Mr.  TaHe  : 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  works  yourself  many  times  ? — A.  Very  often. 

Q.  Very  often  ? — A.  Very  often. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man,  J.  Gramache,  who  has  teams  to  lend  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  don't 
think  I  do. 

Q.  You  would  know  any  man  of  that  name  ? — A.  I  generally  know  all  those  carters 
there. 

Q.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  there  were  not  teams  of  yours  employed  in 
the  month  of  January  in  the  name  of  a  man  Gramache,  if  I  find  the  name  here  ? — A. 
That  is  about  the  same  as  Gamache. 

Q.  No,  it  is  not  the  same  thing  at  all.  Look  at  the  name  and  answer  my  question  ? 
— A.  I  don't  know  any  man  of  the  name  of  Gramache. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  man  1 — A.  Gamache. 
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By  Mr.  Tarte . 


Q.  Do  70U  swear  that  there  were  no  teams  of  yoars  employed  in  that  man's  name  ? 
— A.  I  swore  there  were  no  teams  of  mine  employed  in  any  man's  name  except  in  that 
of  the  foreman  or  that  of  myself.     That  is  pretty  plain. 

Q.  There  were  none  in  that  man's  name? — A.  Not  in  Gramache's  name, 
nor  in  any  other  man's  name,  except  my  own  and  my  foreman.  I  am  going  to.  make 
one  remark  and  it  is  a  very  simple  one.  I  want  to  keep  my  character  right.  I  challenge 
anybody  in  the  dominion  of  Canada  to  come  before  Kennedy  at  this  investigation  and 
accuse  him  of  one  dollar  of  ill-gotten  gains  for  himself  or  his  horses,  since  the  day  I 
came  to  this  country  to  this  day.  If  such  a  man  is  in  Canada,  let  him  come  before  me. 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  this  confounded  bridge. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  So  that  you  are  exceptionally  honest  % — A.  Well,  I  would  claim  to  be  innocent 
until  I  am  found  guilty. 

Q,  Now,  it  turns  out  that  this  man  who  is  put  Gramache  in  the  cheque,  endorsed 
it  Gamache,  so  it  is  your  foreman.  Did  you  ever  see  your  Gamache  write? — A. 
Write? 

Q.  Write  his  name  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Look  at  that  (showing  witness  a  cheque.)  Look  at  his  name  on  the  back  of 
that  cheque? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  cheque  from  the  government  signed  by  Mr.  Schreiber  in  favour  of 
Gramache  for  $180,  isn't  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  endorsed  Gamache  ? — A.  I  am  sure  I  got  that  money. 

Q.  That  is  his  writing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  man  signing  himself  Gamache  is  your 
foreman  ? — A.  It  is  an  error  of  a  figure  or  a  letter,  I  suppose. 

Q.  The  signature  is  witnessed  by  your  son  ? — A.  I  see  it. 

Q.  You  see  it  is  witnessed  by  your  son  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  Whose  writing  is  that  signature  ? — A.  E.  Kennedy's. 

Q.  Is  not  that  your  son  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubts  about  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  his  writing  ? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  signature  Gamache  is  endorsed  by  your  foreman,  and  witnessed  by 
your  son  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  That  is  the  same  way  also  (handing  the  wit^ 
nees  another  cheque).  The  name  is  Gramache,  and  your  son  witnesses  it,  and  Gamache 
endorses  it  and  he  draws  the  money  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  Gramacha 

Q.  The  name  is  Gramache,  and  the  cheques  are  endorsed  by  Gamache — they  are  no 
two  names  at  all.  Now,  sir,  I  want  you  to  explain — you  are  such  a  thoroughly  honest 
man  above  all  manner  of  suspicion  ?---A.  Thank  you. 

Q.  I  took  your  own  word  for  it  ? — A.  Thank  you. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  why  it  was  necessary  to  enter  some  of  these  in  Gamache's  name 
and  some  in  your  own  ? — A.  I  told  you  very  plainly  I  was  away  in  Quebec. 

Q.  I  mean  between  February  and  March,  after  your  return  ? — A.  Well,  my  fore- 
man looked  after  my  business.  I  had  too  much  to  look  after,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  look  after  it  myself.     I  told  you  that  plainly. 

Q.  Ac  the  same  time  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  after  you  returned, 
your  foremfin  was  entering  some  of  the  teams  in  his  own  name  and  some  in  yours  ? — 
A.  I  could  not  say,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Here  is  the  list  ? — A.  I  tell  you  frankly  he  brought  me  the  money.  I  never 
went  to  any  office  for  the  money,  except  once  I  think,  the  town  office. 

Q.  Gamache  was  the  man  who  did — Gamache  brought  you  the  money  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  how  many  teams  he  paid  you  for  ? — A.  No,  not  at  present. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  Your  son  knew  very  well  your  foreman.     That  is  your  son  Edward  ? — A.  Yes 
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By  Mr,  Dames : 

Q.  Is  Gamache  a  good  writer  ? — A.  Not  very  good,  sir,  just  enough  to  keep  the 
time. 

Q.  Just  eriough  to  keep  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  a  fair  business  man — a  good,  sensible 
man. 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 

Q.  Had  you  some  of  your  teams  employed  for  the  government  and  some  employed 
for  St.  Louis  % — A.  Not  one,  sir,  for  Mr.  St.  Louis,  not  one,  sir,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  in  Mr.  Gamache's  name  ? — A.  No  man's  name. 

Q.  You  never  hired  any  teams  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  t — A.  Never. 

Q.  Only  to  the  government  % — A.  Yes,  what  we  did  was  in  fair  daylight. 

Q.  It  is  a  fair  question,  you  have  answered  it  ? — A.  I  will  answer  every  question 
you  put  to  me  if  I  know  it  is  square. 

Q.  You  are  quite  positive  not  one  single  team  of  yours  was  employed  for  Mr.  St. 
Louis  ? — A.  Not  one  to  my  knowledge. 

The  witness  was  discharged. 


A.  LEPAGE  called,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  A  contractor. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Were  you  employed  on  the  Lachine  canal  works  ? — A.  On  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridge. 

Q.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  were  you  employed  ? — A.  As  foreman. 

Q.  As  a  foreman  for  the  government  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  that  large  quantities  of  timber  have  disappeared  from 
the  works  there  ? — A.  Not  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  No  ?   On  the  works  ? — A.  There  are  three  hundred  feet  between  the  two  bridges. 

(The  examination  was  continued  in  French  and  translated  to  the  committee,  as 
follows)  : — 

By  Mr,  Taite  : 

Q.  Mr.  Lepage,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber 
has  been  taken  away  from  the  place  where  the  work  was  being  carried  on  % — A,  At  the 
beginning  of  April  there  was  a  man  named  Huot,  head  foreman,  carpenter  for  Mr. 
Kennedy.  We  were  taking  dinner  together  at  Jones'  house.  He  asked  me  :  "  Look 
here,  Lepage,  did  you  get  that  timber  for  the  works  on  the  Grand  Trunk  ? "  I  answered 
him  :  "  No,  not  at  all."  He  said  :  "  I  wanted  to  have  some  wood  from  Mr.  Kennedy, 
but  Mr.  Kennedy  refused  to  give  me  this  wood,  stating  that  the  wood  that  was  there 
was  for  the  cribwork  for  the  lower  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge.  He  refused  to  let 
me  take  one  single  piece." 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  see  that  wood  ? — A.  We  both  went  after  dinner.  We  went  and 
saw  the  wood.  There  were  400  to  500  pieces  of  wood.  It  was  new  timber,  12  inches 
square.  There  were  pieces  of  wood  of  different  dimensions,  var3ring  from  20  to  35  feet. 
There  was  wood  of  all  dimensions. 

Q.  And  then  % — A.  Three  or  four  dajrs  after  Huot  saw  me  again  and  he  said  to  me : 
"  Did  you  receive  that  wood — the  wood  across  over  from  the  other  side  1 "     I  replied  to 
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him  :  "  No,  I  did  not  receive  the  wood."  Huot  said  :  "  They  took  away  all  the  wood, 
there  is  not  one  single  piece  left." 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  see  this  t — A.  We  went  both  of  us  two  or  three  days  after. 

Q.  You  state  that  two  or  three  days  passed  between  the  day  you  went  and  saw  the 
wood,  and  the  day  when  you  went  to  see  it  again,  and  when  you  noticed  that  the  wood 
had  disappeared  f— A.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Q.  What  sort  of  wood  was  it  ? — A.  It  was  pine. 

Q.  Then  it  was  valuable  timber  1 — A.  Yes,  it  was  newly  sawn. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  were  400  to  500  pieces  of  wood,  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge? — A.  Yes,  roughly.  , 

Q.  You  wanted  that  timber  for  the  Grand  Trunk  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  asked  for  that  timber  ? — A.  No.     Mr.  Trudel  had  asked  for  it. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Trudel  ? — A.  Mr.  Trudel  was  the  chief  foreman  on  the  Grand 
Trunk.     They  took  their  orders  from  him. 

Q.  Vou  don't  know  where  that  wood  went  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  Mr.  Kennedy  where  the  wood  went  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  anybody  where  that  timber  went  ? — A.  I  asked  Mr.  Huot,  and 
he  replied  that  it  was  a  mystery  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Was  it  400  or  500  pieces,  12  inches  square,  from  25  feet  upwards  in  length? — 
A.  There  were  in  that  pile  ties  sawn  on  two  faces. 
Q.  Flat  timber?— A.  Yes,  flat  timber. 
Mr.  Haqggabt. — ^They  could  steal  a  house  down  there. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  knowledge  that  some  other  things  have  disappeared  ? — A. 
No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  I  will  try  to  refresh  your  memory  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  dozens  of  large  mortar 
boxes  were  made,  and  they  disappeared  ? — A.  When  I  became  employed  there  I  found 
that  there  were  great  preparations  made,  just  as  if  we  were  going  to  build  the  Panama 
canal.  I  saw  a  lot  of  boxes  for  mortar,  and  to  raise  the  earth,  all  well  finished,  with 
iron  and  rings  and  chains. 

Q,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  these  boxes  disappeared  ? — A.  They 
disappeared  when  they  knew  that  Mr.  Schreiber  was  to  come  down  and  inspect  the 
work.  There  was  enough  timber  there  to  nearly  build  the  city  of  Montreal,  and  off 
they  went. 

Q.  Where  were  these  boxes  ? — A.  Along  the  Wellington  bank,  in  front  of  the 
restaurant,  in  the  big  shed  built  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  These  were  expensive  boxes  ? — A.  Yes,  because  they  were  made  of  3  inch 
timber,  and  12  feet  square. 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  boxes  made? — A.  They  were  made  by  Mr.  Kennedy's 
carpenters. 

Q.  You  acted  in  your  capacity  as  foreman  during  the  whole  of  the  construction  of 
the  work  on  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  take  your  orders  ? — A.  Mr.  TrudeL 

Q.  From  whom  did  Mr.  Trudel  take  his  orders  ? — A*  Each  time  that  I  wanted 
information  as  to  the  mode  in  which  some  work  should  be  done,  Mr.  Trudel  said: 
"Well,  wait  a  minute,  I  will  go  and  get  orders  from  Mr.  Kennedy."  If  we  wanted 
tools  or  anything,  everything  that  we  wanted,  Mr.  Trudel  went  and  applied  to  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  came  on  the  Grand  Trunk  work  ? — A  Yes,  he  gave  me  orders 
himself. 

Q.  You  are  a  contractor  ? — A.  Yes,  for  40  years. 

Q.  Have  the  works  on  the  Grand  Trunk  not  been  conducted  in  an  extravagant 
manner  ? — A.  It  is  difficult  to  say.     The  time  was  so  short. 
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Q.  Did  you  receive  all  the  tools  and  derricks  that  you  needed  as  foreman  there  ? — 
A.  No.  We  were  hampered  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  from  the  lack  of  having  derricks  to  raise  earth  from  the 
excavation,  you  were  obliged  to  handle  it  with  shovels,  and  to  make  scaffolding  ? — A. 
We  had  no  derricks.  From  the  bottom  to  the  surfa.ce  it  was  27  feet.  We  had  dug  8 
feet  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Parent's  orders  ? — A.  No,  by  Mr.  Papineau's  orders. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  derricks  from  Kennedy  1 — ^A.  I  know  Mr.  Trudel  asked  him  and 
he  said  there  was  none.  We  had  to  raise  the  earth  by  9  stages  before  it  reached  the 
top.  When  it  reached  the  top,  they  could  only  put  it  in  2  carts  because  they  were  im- 
pended by  the  Grand  Trunk  cars  crossing. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  money  was  paid  for  men  who  were  not  on  the  work  t — A 
I  don't  say  anything  about  that ;  that  was  not  my  business.  There  was  a  time-keeper 
to  count  and  take  the  time  3  times  a  day.  When  the  men  came  in  the  morning  they 
went  to  the  wicket  and  gave  their  names  and  their  numbers  ;  they  were  set  to  work. 
If,  during  the  day,  there  was  a  man  whose  wife  was  sick,  the  foreman  gave  that  to  the 
time-keeper. 

Q.  But  do  you  know  that  money  was  paid  for  men  who  were  not  employed  ? — A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Douglas  come  often  on  the  work  when  you  were  employed  t — A.  When 
Mr.  Douglas  arrived,  he  gave  me  nimierous  orders  every  day. 

Q.  Was  he  several  weeks  on  the  works? — A.  I  remember  he  was  there  all  the 
month  of  April,  and  in  the  last  weeks  of  March. 

Q.  He  could  see  the  men  there  ? — A  Certainly. 

Q.  Who  should  count  them  ? — A.  The  time-keeper. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chief  time-keeper  for  the  government  on  the  work  1 — A.  I  think 
it  was  Villeneuve  on  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Coughlin  also  on  the  work  ? — A.  No,  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  time-keepers  besides  Mr.  ViUeneuve? — A.  There  was  a 
man  Beaudry,  Drolet  and  others. 

Q.  Tou  said  just  now  that  400  or  500  pieces  of  timber  disappeared  and  that  you 
wanted  that  timber? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  wait  for  that  timber? — A.  I  waited  7,  8  or  10  days  for  that  timber, 
it  was  not  forthcoming. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  waiting  ? — A.  The  result  was  that  the  cofferdam  was 
burst. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  timber  later? — A.  The  timber  came  later  on,  and  when  it 
came  I  remark^  that  it  was  old  sawn  timber.  The  timber  was  coming  up  50,  25  or 
100  pieces  at  a  time.     We  were  waiting  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  wait  for  everything  else  ? — A  When  the  cofferdam  burst  it 
was  a  very  serious  work,  300  or  400  men  were  waiting. 

Q.  For  what  ? — A.  The  cofferdam  burst  and  they  had  only  one  small  pump.  Mr. 
Trudel  went  to  Mr.  Kennedy  to  apply  for  a  pump,  and  although  there  was  a  pump 
doing  nothing  they  could  not  get  it.     Mr.  Kennedy  sent  his  men,  the  framers. 

Q.  For  what  ? — A.  To  help  to  repair  the  cofferdam. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  employed  as  a  general  rule  on  the  Grand  Trunk  work,  do 
you  know  ? — A  I  never  counted  the  stone-cutters.  There  was  no  means  of  counting. 
They  were  scattered  all  over. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  employed  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  besides  stone-cut- 
ters ? — A.  There  were  masons  and  labourers  all  told,  I  should  think  about  400  or  500 
men. 

Q.  It  was  not  your  business  to  count  them  ? — A.  No ;  it  was  only  a  rough  guess. 
There  were  always  one  or  two  thousand  men  who  wanted  work. 

Q.  Not  employed  men  ? — A.  No,  and  then  Trudel  asked  me  "  how  many  do  you 
want  to-day."  I  had  charge  of  the  north  side  of  the  canal.  Then  I  told  him  how  many 
men  I  wanted. 

Q.  That  was  how  the  work  was  conducted  ? — ^A  Yes. 
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Q.  If  you  had  had  the  tools  and  instruments  necessary  the  work  would  have  been 
done  quicker  ? — A.  The  whole  work,  the  tearing  down  of  the  old  piers  and  the  rebuilding 
having  to  be  done  in  so  small  a  space  and  having  no  derricks  it  cost  certainly  twice  the 
ordinary  price. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  remove  the  ice  from  the  canal  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  helped  to  remove 
the  ice  from  the  piers. 

Q.  But  you  had  derricks  to  remove  that  ice  1 — A.  No  ;  we  employed  teams.  The 
ice  was  coming  from  both  sides,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  from  the  harbour.  It  was 
swollen  and  burst  with  a  "  boom."  Mr.  Schreiber  one  day  asked  me  why  there  was  so 
much  water.     I  said  :  "  Well,  the  water  is  there  because  the  ice  shoved." 

By  Mr,  Bergeron  : 

Q.  Was  St.  Louis  concerned  in  this  work  ? — A.  He  used  to  come  every  day. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  take  your  orders  from  Mr.  Kennedy  1 — A.  He  told  me  to  take 
orders  from  Mr.  Trudel,  and  when  I  asked  Mr.  Trudel  he  said  :  "  It  is  all  right,  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Kennedy." 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  never  gave  you  orders  himself,  but  told  you 
to  take  your  orders  from  Mr.  Kennedy  or  Mr.  Trudel  ? — A.  All  the  orders  I  got  from 
St.  Louis  were  to  the  effect  that  I  was  to  make  the  men  work  as  hard  as  possible  and  not 
to  allow  any  strangers  on  the  work. 

Q.  Had  you  to  do  with  the  Wellington  bridge  1 — A.  I  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  or  the  Wellington  at  the  beginning. 

Q.  At  the  beginning  ? — A.  He  told  me  :  "  You  will  come  at  a  certain  day,  I  will 
take  you  Lepage,  I  want  you ; "  and  afterwards  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  "  and  there  "  he  said,  "  you  shall  have  work." 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  work  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  No ;  but  I  went  across 
three  time  a  day  to  take  my  meals. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  comparison,  is  it  true  that  the  work  on  the  Grand  Trunk  was 
much  more  difficult  than  the  work  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  Yes ;  because  we  had 
not  room  enough  to  work  easily.  Anybody  who  knows  these  works  will  understand  it. 
When  we  used  to  take  a  boom  to  place  it,  we  had  to  lift  it  up  and  down  three  or  four 
times  before  we  could  put>on  the  stone  on  account  of  the  buildings  surrounding  us  and 
the  limitations  of  space. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Lepage,  with  respect  to  the  masonry,  was  the  work  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  done  better  than  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  The  work  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
is  what  I  call  first  class,  no.  1. 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 

Q.  What'was  the  value  of  these  boxes  that  aisappeared  % — A.  There  were  sixty  or 
eighty  of  them  and  they  were  worth,  at  least,  $50  each,  on  account  of  being  ironed. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  they  have  gone  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  upon  the  work  later  on  % — A.  No  ]  there  were  only  four 
abutments  to  be  made — three  boxes  to  each  abutment  would  be  enough. 

By  Mr,  Bergeron: 

Q.  Was  the  way  of  placing  the  masonry  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Wellington 
bridges  the  same— the  mode  of  building  the  masonry  ? — A  The  Grand  Trunk  bridge  was 
all  made  with  picked  backing,  facing  and  joints,  pointed. 

By  Mr,  Tarte: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  stone  being  broken  by  men  employed  by  the 
government  ? — A.  I  saw  a  lot  of  men  breaking  stone  alongside  of  Wellington  street, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  That  stone  was  not  used  for  the  Grand  Trunk  % — A.  There  was  no  need  of  it. 
There  was  no  concrete  employed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  that  stone  was  employed  on  the  Wellington  bridge  % — A.  I  do 
not  know.     I  did  not  see  that  it  was. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  streets  have  been  made  of  that  stone  1 — A.  I  did  not  see 
it,  but  it  was  talked  of  at  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  it  that  they  said  ? — A.  The  men  were  asked  why  they  were 
breaking  stone — we  did  not  need  it. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  see  stone  being  broken  that  way  ? — A.  When  Mr.  Schreiber 
came,  he  asked  me  why  that  stone  was  being  broken,  I  told  him  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  stone  being  broken  ? — A.  They  broke  stone  nearly  all  the 
time,  there  was  always  someone  breaking  stone. 

By  Mr,  Bergeron: 

Q.  You  say  there  was  backing  to  the  Qrand  Trunk  ? — A.  That  backing  is  made 
out  of  dressed  stone. 

Q.  It  was  a  special  work  1 — A.  Yes,  it  is  first-class. 

Q.  And  you  need  a  great  many  masons  to  cut  that  stone  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  Was  that  stone  that  was  used  for  backing  taken  out  of  the  old  work  % — A.  No, 
it  was  all  new  stone. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  old  stone  % — It  was  not  used  at  all,  or  very  little  of  it. 

Q.  There  were  many  workmen  employed  in  breaking  that  stone  for  backing  % — A. 
There  were  about  fifty  or  sixty  stonecutters  for  about  three  weeks  working  at  the  pick- 
ing of  that  stone,  for  the  backing  on  the  north  side  of  the  canal. 

Q.  Are  you  referring  to  the  pivot  pier  in  the  centre,  or  to  the  two  abutments,  when 
you  speak  of  the  backing  ? — A.  It  was  for  the  centre  pier  of  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  The  Wellington  bridge  %—K.  Yes. 

Q.  For  Mr.  Kennedy  % — A.  Yes,  it  went  there. 

Q.  Was  it  done  by  men  who  were  furnished  by  Mr.  St  Louis  1 — A  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Twrte : 

Q.  Then  you  did  work  on  the  Grand  Trunk  that  was  used  on  the  Wellington 
bridge? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mills  (Bothwell). — The  witness  said  sometime  ago,  something  about  boxes 
having  been  made  of  3-inch  plank  and  iron  for  mortar  boxes,  and  that  they  had  been 
given  away  or  disappeared.  To  whom  were  these  given,  and  why  should  they  be  made 
into  boxes? 

Mr.  Haggart. — He  says  he  thinks  that  twelve  would  have  been  enough,  and  there 
were  sixty  or  eighty  made. 

By  Mr,  Mills  : 

Q.  For  what  purpose  could  such  mortar  boxes  of  that  gigantic  size  be  of  any  use  ? 
— A.  There  was  no  sense  in  making  boxes  of  that  size,  but  the  boxes,  of  course,  could 
be  unmade  and  then  the  timber  could  be  used. 

Q.  Waa  it  a  mere  pretext  for  carrying  oflf  the  timber  ? — A.  There  was  nobody  to 
carry  off  those  boxes,  you  would  need  a  derrick  to  lift  them. 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  gave  the  order  to  remove  the  boxes  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr,  MUls  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  single  instance  to  whom  the  boxes  went  % — A.  Some  of  my 
friends  were  working  there  and  they  said  it  was  a  mystery.  These  boxes  had  disappeared 
and  they  did  not  know  where  they  had  gone  to. 

By  Mr,  Ta/rte  : 

Q.  Did  the  boxes  disappear  about  the  time  that  the  timber  disappeared  ? — ^A.  The 
timber  disappeared  later  on. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  wood  was  it  ? — A.  These  boxes  were  made  of  3-inch  pine  timber. 
Ihe  boxes  were  made  with  first-class  red  pine  to  remove  the  earth. 

Q.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  boxes  like  that  for  that  purpose  ? — A.  They  were 
never  used. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  this  done  in  this  way  anywhere  else  ? — A.  I  was  18  months 
inspector  on  the  Lachine  bridge  and  there  was  not  one-third  of  the  preparations  that 
there  were  for  this. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  tried  hard  to  refresh  your  memory  you  could  point 
us  to  the  names  of  some  people  who  got  these  boxes  and  that  timber? — A.  It  is  impossible. 

Q.  Did  that  timber  and  those  boxes  disappear  during  the  night? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
At  daylight  the  whole  thing  was  gone.  At  noon  when  I  passed  by  the  works  they 
weregona 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  You  say  that  they  disappeared  just  before  Mr.  Schreiber  came  down.     Were 
there  not  watchmen  on  night  and  day  1-— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  you  know  their  names  ? — A.  No. 
Q.  It  was  none  of  your  business  ? — A.  No. 
Q.  You  could  not  tell  us  the  names  1 — A.  No. 

Bj/Mr.MiUs: 
Q.  Was  the  plank,  of  which  these  boxes  were  made,  dressed? — A.  No,  it  was  rough. 
By  Mr.  Bergeron  : 

Q.  Was  the  clearing  of  the  piers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  a  work  of  great  difficulty  ? — 
A  The  demolition  of  those  piers  was  a  great  deal  harder  than  building  the  new  ones. 
There  was  six  feet  of  ground  which  was  as  hard  as  cement. 

Q.  And  to  get  out  that  stone  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  passed  over  to  the  men 
who  were  working  on  the  canal  walls  1 — A.  Yes ;  it  had  to  be  taken  out  with  ropes  and 
by  hand. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  In  whose  employ  were  you  ? — A.  Mr.  St.  Louis^ 
Q.  Who  paid  you  1 — A.  Mr.  Villeneuve. 

By  Mr,  Bergeron : 

Q.  You  were  employed  by  the  government  but  furnished  by  St.  Louis  1 — A.  I  was 
employed  for  the  government  works,  but  sent  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  with  the  rest  of  his  men, 
and  paid  by  St.  Louis.     Every  day  I  worked  till  12  o'clock. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Kennedy  came  to  employ  you  then  ? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
going  to  employ  me  and  I  went  to  him.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Lepage,  you  will  go  on 
Mr.  St  Louis'  side.  I  arranged  with  him ;  he  is  going  to  give  you  the  whole  charge  of 
the  north  side  of  the  canal." 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  report  when  you  saw  that  timber  going,  if  you  were  in  the 
employ  of  the  government — why  did  you  not  report  the  loss  of  it  ?— A.  It  is  dangerous 
to  make  reports.     I  have  worked  too  long  on  public  works  to  report  on  things  like  that 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  anything  about  it  ? — A.  I  remarked  to  somebody  that  there  was 
a  lot  of  timber  gone. 

Q.  Who  was  that  somebody  ? — A.  I  think  I  said  to  Mr.  Papineau  :  "  There  is  some 
more  wood  gone." 

By  Mr.  Bergeron : 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Papineau  say  ? — ^A.  He  said  he  did  not  see  the  wood 
The  witness  was  then  discharged. 
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MICHAEL  DOHENY,  called,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chaiftnan : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  1 — A.  Clerk. 
Q.  You  live  in  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  Were  you  employed,  Mr.  Doheny,  in  any,  and  if  so,  what  capacity  in  and  about 
the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Wellington  street  bridges  ? — A.  I  was  employed 
as  a  stone  measurer  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Wellington  street  bridges  and  lock  no.  1. 

Q.  On  the  three  works  ? — A.  On  the  three  works. 

Q.  As  such  stone  measurer  what  would  your  duties  be  1 — A.  My  duties  were  to 
receive  the  stone  delivered  for  each  of  these  works  and  measure  it  and  keep  an  account 
of  it  and  check  the  bills  returned  at  the  end  of  each  month  by  the  contractor  and  to 
certify  to  them,  when  correct. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  keeping  of  the  time  of  the  men  engaged  in 
working  on  this  stone  ? — A.  Yes,  I  kept  a  check  of  the  number  of  stonecutters  that 
were  cutting  stone  for  each  of  these  works  from  the  20th  March  to  the  1 7th  of  May. 

Q.  Under  whose  instructions  did  you  keep  that  record  ? — A.  Under  Mr.  Kennedy's. 

Q.  In  looking  over  your  evidence  before  the  commission,  which  I  have  here  in  my 
hands,  you  do  not  appear  to  have  produced  that  record  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  produce  that  record  ? — A,  I  was  not  asked  for  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  asked  for  it  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  it  was  your  duty  after  the  way  you  were  questioned  there  to 
have  produced  it  ? — A.  No,  sir,  not  the  way  I  was  questioned.  I  was  merely  questioned 
as  to  the  quantities  of  stone  received  and  the  disposal  of  that  stone. 

Q.  And  not  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  examined  in  the  exchequer  court  in  the  suit  of  St.  Louis  against 
the  queen  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  produce  a  book  in  that  examination  in  which  you  kept  the  record  you 
have  spoken  of  'i—A,  I  did. 

(The  registrar  of  the  exchequer  court  at  this  juncture  produced  an  exhibit  filed  in 
the  exchequer  court  marked  "  exhibit  O  "  in  that  court,  which  book  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Davies.) 

Q.  Is  this  book,  which  the  clerk  produces  now,  the  same  book  ? — A.  Yes,  it  is  the 
Same  book. 

Q.  Where  has  that  book  been  since  you  kept  it? — A.  It  has  been  in  my  possession 
all  the  time. 

Q.  Then  you  had  it  the  whole  time  the  commission  was  sitting  1 — A.  I  had  it  the 
whole  time  the  commission  was  sitting. 

Q,  Did  anybody  know  you  had  that  book  ? — A.  Yes,  several  people  knew  I  had  it. 

Q.  Who  knew  ? — A.  I  presume  Kennedy  knew  I  had  it,  as  he  instructed  me  to 
keep  that  account. 

Q.  Did  you  show  it  at  all  to  anybody  down  at  the  commission.  You  were 
altogether  down  there,  didn't  you  show  that  book  to  anybody  ? — A.  Not  at  the  commis- 
sion.    I  didn't  show  it  to  anybody  at  the  commission. 

Q,  At  or  about  that  time  ? — A.  At  or  about  that  time  I  did  show  it  to  somebody. 

Q.  Who  ? — A.  J.  P.  Clarke,  a  tailor  on  Cherrier  street,  Montreal. 

Q.  Anybody  else,  any  government  person,  any  person  connected  with  the  govern  - 
ment  1 — A.  I  think  not.     To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  did  not. 

Q.  Any  government  official  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  body  in  the  government  employ  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that,  are  you  ? — A.  Quite  sure. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  June  did  you  show  it  to  anybody  1 — A.  In  the  month  of  June  t 

Q.  Besides  Clarke  1 — A.  I  thmk  not,  not  to  my  recollection,  have  I  shown  it  to 
anybody  besides  Mr.  Clarke. 
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Q.  Now,  who  attended  the  commission  on  behalf  of  the  government.  What  law- 
yers ?  Was  the  solicitor  general  there  1  Was  Mr.  Curran  acting  for  the  government  ? — 
A.  I  know  Mr.  Curran. 

Q.  Was  he  there  before  the  commission  1 — A.  Before  the  commission  in  Montreal  ? 

Q    Yes  ? — A.  I  never  saw  him  there. 

Mr.  Haggart.— I  think  Mr.  Atwater  acted  for  the  government. 

By  Mr,  Da/viea : 

Q.  Did  you  show  it  to  Mr.  Atwater  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  show  it  to  Mr.  Curran? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  showed  it  to  Mr.  Curran. 

Q.  Nor  to  Mr.  Atwater  ? — A.  Nor  to  Mr.  Atwater. 

Q.  You  didn't  show  it  to  anybody  ? — A.  It  didn't  come  out  before  the  commission 
I  had  the  book  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  take  that  book  and  we  will  start  from  the  20th  March,  1893.  That  is 
where  you  began,  the  20th  March  1 — A  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many  men  you  had  recorded  as  working  on  that  bridge  ? 
— A.  On  the  20th  March  I  recorded  95  men  cutting  stone  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge, 
and  lock  no.  1  on  the  Wellington  bridge,  11^  days  of  men's  time. 

Q.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  lock  no.  1  combined,  on  the  20th  day  of 
March  you  returned  95  men  and  on  the  Wellington  bridge  11^  men? — A  Yes.  (A  certi- 
fied abstract  from  the  exchequer  court  showing  the  time  claimed  in  the  case  of  St. 
Louis  vs.  the  queen  was  then  produced  and  used  by  Mr.  Davies.) 

Q.  I  see  by  this  pay-list  on  that  day  there  were  46  men  returned  on  the  Welling- 
ton street  bridge  instead  of  11^  and  on  lock  no.  1  and  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge 
there  were  115  men  returned.  Whereas  you  say  there  were  only  95  men  on  the  two. 
Now  take  the  next  day,  the  21st,  there  were  46  men  returned  by  the  pay-list  on  the 
Wellington  bridge;  how  many  do  you  swear  actually  worked? — A.  At  the  time  I 
counted  them  there  were  11 J  men. 

Q.  I  will  .ask  leave  to  put  in  at  the  examination  this  statement  if  it  corresponds. 
Now  keep  to  the  Wellington  street  bridge  :  on  the  22nd,  how  many  men  did  you  count 
on  the  Wellington  street  bridge  ? — A.  22  j. 

Q.  There  are  46  returned  on  the  pay-list.  On  the  23rd,  how  many  did  you  count  ? 
A.  26. 

Q.  There  are  46  returned  on  the  pay-list.  On  the  24th,  how  many  did  you  count  ? — 
A.  25. 

Q.  There  are  46  returned  on  the  pay-list.  On  the  25th,  how  many  did  you  count  ? 
—A  25. 

Q.  There  are  46  returned  on  the  pay-list.  The  next  day  is  Sunday,  so  no  note  was 
kept  by  you  of  that  day  ? — A.  No,  the  next  is  the  27th. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  count  ? — A.  26. 

Q.  There  are  64  returned  as  working  on  the  pay-list.  On  the  28th,  how  many  men 
did  you  count  ? — A.  7. 

Q.  There  were  seven  men  working.  There  are  63  returned  on  the  the  pay-list  on 
that  date,  as  working  on  that  date.  On  the  29th,  how  many  men  did  you  count  ? — 
A.  12. 

Q.  There  were  12  men  working  on  the  Wellington  street  bridge  on  the  29th  and 
there  are  64  returned  on  that  date  as  working,  as  shown  by  the  pay-list.  On  the  30th, 
how  many  men? — A.  23. 

Q.  There  are  64  men  returned  and  paid  by  the  government.  On  the  31st,  how 
many  did  you  count  ? — A.  27  men. 

Q.  There  are  60  men  returned  and  paid  on  that  date.  On  the  1st  of  April,  how 
many  did  you  count  ? — A.  29. 

Q.  There  are  61  returned  and  paid.  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  On  the  3rd  of 
April,  how  many  men  were  working  ? — ^A.  29. 

Q.  There  are  63  returned  and  paid.     On  the  4th,  how  many  men  ? — A  24. 

Q.  There  are  62  returned  and  paid.  On  the  5th,  how  many  men  did  you  count  ? — 
A.  23. 
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Q.  There  are  62  returned  and  paid.     On  the  6th,  how  many  men? — A.  15. 
Q.  There  are  60  returned  and  paid    On  the  7th,  how  many  men  did  you  count  1 — 
A.  12. 

Q.  There  are  48  returned  and  paid.    On  the  8th,  how  many  men  did  you  count  ? — 

A.  16. 

Q.  There  are  35  returned  and  paid.     The  next  day  was  Sunday. 

Mr.  Haggart. — They  are  claimed  not  paid. 

Mr.  Davies. — Claimed,  returned  on  the  pay-list  certified. 

Mr.  Haggart. — But  they  are  not  paid.     There  is  $60,000  unpaid. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  On  the  10th,  how  many  men  did  you  count  1 — A.  20. 

Q.  There  are  49  returned  and  certified.     On  the  11th,  how  many? — A.  10. 

Q.  I  have  it  down  18  in  my  abstract  ? — A.  Yes,  it  is  18.  My  figures  are  poor,  sir,  I 
think  it  is  18. 

Q.  Now,  on  that  day  there  are  47  men  returned  and  certified.  On  the  12  th,  how 
many  men  were  there  ? — A.  16. 

Q.  There  are  44  returned  and  certified.     On  the  13th,  how  many  men? — A.  15. 

Q.  There  are  42  returned  and  certified-  (Addressing  Mr.  Haggart.)  I  may  say,  Mr. 
Haggart,  all  these  are  returned  certified  and  paid  for  this  month,  you  know. 

Mr.  Haggart. — Yes. 

Mr.  Davies. — Every  one  of  these  returned  and  certified  are  paid  in  March  ? 

Mr.  Haggart. — That  is  right. 

By  Mr,  Davies  :  ' 

Q.  I  have  read  down  to  the  13th  day  of  April.  Now,  the  14th,  how  many  men  ? 
— A.  16  men. 

Q.  Sixteen  men  actually  worked  and  38  are  reported.  How  many  on  the  15th  ? — 
A.  8. 

Q.  Eight  men  actually  worked  and  39  are  returned.  On  the  17th,  give  the  number 
of  men? — A.  16  men. 

Q.  Sixteen  men  actually  worked,  33  are  certified  and  returned.  On  the  18th,  how 
many? — A.  15. 

Q.  Thirty-three  were  actually  returned  and  certified.  How  many  on  the  19th  ? — 
A.   14. 

Q.  Thirty  are  returned  and  certified  to.     On  the  20th,  how  many? — A.  14. 

Q.  Twenty-eight  are  returned  and  certified  to.     On  the  2 1st? — A.  14. 

Q.  Thirty-three  are  returned  and  certified  to.  How  many  on  the  22nd? — A. 
14. 

Q.  Thirty-eight  are  returned  and  certified  to.  On  the  24th,  how  many? — A. 
15  men  worked. 

Q.  Thirty-six  are  returned  as  certified.     On  the  25th,  how  many  ? — A.  42. 

Q.  Forty-eight  are  returned  as  working.  That  is  a  pretty  honest  day.  That  is  a 
red-letter  day.  Was  there  anything  particular  on  the  25ch,  I  wonder.  How  many 
worked  on  the  26th  ?— A.  40. 

Q.  Sixty-three  are  returned.     How  many  on  the  27th  ? — A.  None. 

Q.  One  was  returned.     On  the  28th,  how  many  ? — A.  43. 

Q.  Forty-three  actuaUy  worked  and  64  were  returned.  On  the  29th,  how  many  1 
—A.  28. 

Q.  Fifty  are  returned.     On  the  1st  of  May,  how  many  ? — A.  5. 

Q.  Five  actually  worked,  and  3^  in  half  days  are  returned.  On  the  2nd  of  May  ? — 
A.  11. 

Q.  Twenty-six  are  returned  and  certified.     On  the  3rd,  how  many? — A.  13. 

Q.  And  33  are  returned.     On  the  4th,  now  ? — A.  13. 

Q.  Nine  in  half  days  are  returned.     On  the  5th  ? — A.  On  the  bih^  14. 

Q.  Twenty-six  are  returned.  That  makes  a  total  of  having  worked  on  the  Welling- 
ton street  bridge,  between  and  inclusive  of  the  20th  of  Marcl^   1893,  and  the  5th  of 
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May,  1893,  of  7681  by  your  return,  whereas  there  are  1,794^  returned  and  certified  to 
on  the  pay-list,  ifow,  just  give  me  the  pay-list,  will  you  1  Now,  Mr.  Doheny,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  are  one  of  the  men  who  certified  these  two  lists? — A.  No,  sir,  I  am 
not. 

Q.  Look  at  that  pay-Hst. — A.  My  certificate  is,  "  Received  above  goods,  M.  Doheny, 
stone  measurer." 

Q.  You  signed  the  pay-list  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  signed  a  certificate  for  stone. 

Q.  You  signed  what  is  called  here  an  abstract  or  an  account  made  out  against  the 
department  of  railways  by  E.  St.  Louis,  contractor.  The  paper  which  I  gave  you 
to  read  is  called  a  recapitulation  of  the  Wellington  bridge  stone-cutters,  12,313  hours  at 
so  much,  foreman  so  much,  skilled  labourers  3,885,  common  labourers,  single  carters, 
making  a  total  of  $9,127.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  date  I  Can  you  help  me 
in  that  matter  as  to  the  dates  that  covered  ?  What  period  of  time  did  that  cover,  or 
what  did  you  intend  it  to  cover  ? — A.  When  my  signature  was  placed  on  this  the  stone 
account  must  have  been  attached  to  it,  or  my  signature  would  not  have  been  placed 
there.     It  was  my  certificate  of  having  received  the  stone,  whatever  it  was. 

Q.  So,  Mr.  Doheny,  you  intend  to  say  that  your  signature  should  only  certify  as  to 
the  stone  ?— A.  Simply  placed  there  as  having  received  above  goods,  and  the  account  of 
stone  must  have  been  attached  to  it. 

Q.  That  blue  ink  was  a  stamp  which  you  put  on  at  the  time  ? — A.  It  was  there  at 
the  time  previous  to  putting  my  signature  there. 

Q.  Before  you  signed  yourself,  **  Received  above  goods"  were  printed  and  stamped 
there? — A.  I  signed  "M.  Doheny,  stone  measurer  and  checker." 

Q.  And  checker  1 — A.  And  checker. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  will  continue  the  line  of  examination  I  was  on. 
Now,  turn  to  your  book  again  and  we  will  just  finish  this.  Take  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
lock  no.  1,  on  the  20th  day  of  March  and  tell  me  how  many  men  were  working  on 
these?— A.  95. 

Q.  On  the  pay-list  there  are  returned  12  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  115  on  the  lock, 
which  would  be  127  men.     On  the  21st,  how  many? — A.  102. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  two,  and  127  are  returned  and  certified  to.  On  the  22nd, 
how  many  ? — A.  83. 

Q.  Eighty-three,  and  115  are  returned  and  certified  to  as  working.  On  the  23rd, 
how  many? — A.  70. 

Q.  And  1 27  are  returned  and  certified  as  working.     On  the  24th  ? — A.  63. 

Q.  And  127  are  returned  and  certified  as  working.     On  the  25th  ? — A.  72. 

Q.  And  127  are  returned  and  certified  as  having  worked.  On  the  27th  of  March, 
how  many  ? — A.  67. 

Q.  You  don't  appear  to  have  kept  any  on  the  26th  —  that  was  Sunday  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sixty-seven  men  actually  worked  on  the  27th  and  125  are  returned  and  certified 
to  as  having  worked.     On  the  28th,  how  many  ? — A.  67. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  are  returned  and  certified  as  having  worked.  On 
the  29th,  how  many  ?— A.  67. 

Q.  And  123  are  returned  and  certified  as  having  Vorked.     Now  the  30th  ? — A.  38. 

Q.  Thirty-eight  men  actually  worked  and  118  are  returned  and  certified  as  having 
worked.     On  the  31st,  how  many  ? — A.  20. 

Q.  Twenty  actually  worked  and  123  are  returned  and  certified  as  having  worked. 
On  the  Ist  of  April,  how  many? — A.  26. 

Q.  Twenty-six  actually  worked  and  125  are  returned  and  certified  as  having 
worked.     What  about  the  3rd  of  April  %—A.  56. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  are  returned  and  certified  as  having  worked.  On 
the  4th,  how  many  ? — A.  54. 

Q.  And  128  are  returned  and  certified  as  having  worked.     Now  the  5th  ? — A.  52. 

Q.  Fifty-two  worked  and  131  are  returned  and  certified  as  having  worked.  The 
6th?— A.  49. 

Q.  Forty-nine  actually  worked  and  127  are  returned  and  certified.  On  the  7th  ? — 
A.  49. 
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Q.  And  121  are  returned  and  certified  as  having  worked.  On  the  8th? — A.  48. 

Q.  And  119  are  returned  and  certified  as  having  worked.  Now  the  10th? — A.  21. 

Q.  And  131  are  returned  and  certified  as  having  worked.     On  the  11th? — A.  23. 

Q.  Twenty-three  worked  and  131  are  returned  and  certified  as  having  done  so.  On 
the  12th,  how  many?— A.  23. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  thirty-one  are  returned  and  certified.  What  about  the  13th? — 
A.  46. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  are  returned  and  certified.     The  1 4th  ? — A.  4 1 . 

Q.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  are  returned  and  certified.  On  the  15th  now  ? — 
A.  40. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  are  returned  and  certified.    Take  the  17th  ? — A.  38. 

Q.  One  hundred  arid  thirty  are  returned  and  certified.  Then  the  18th  of  April  ? — 
A.  37. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  are  returned  and  certified.  On  the  19th,  how  many  ? 
— A.  None. 

Q.  And  88  are  returned  and  certified.     The  20th  ? — A.  None. 

Q.  Seventy-four  are  returned  and  certified.     On  the  2l8t  ? — A.  None. 
.  Q.  Seventy-four  are  returned  and  certified.     The  22nd  ? — A.  None. 

Q.  Sixty-three  are  returned  and  certified.     On  the  24th  of  April  ? — A.  40. 

Q.  Sixty-three  are  returned  and  certified.     On  the  25  th  ? — A.  30. 

Q.  And  63  are  returned  and  certified.     The  28th  ? — A.  None. 

Q.  On  the  26th  ?— A.  None. 

Q.  What  was  certified  to  on  the  29th  ?— A.  8. 

Q.  Sixteen  are  returned  and  certified,  showing  that  by  your  record  kept  from  day 
to  day,  1,425  men  worked  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  lock  no.  1,  between  and 
inclusive  of  the  20th  March,  1893,  and  the  29th  of  April,  1893, whereas  3,706  men  were 
returned  and  certified  to  the  department  as  having  worked,  being  in  excess  2,281  meQ 
on  that  work  during  that  time.  I  will  ask  to  put  in  that  abstract  (abstract  put  in 
marked  "  exhibit  no.  30.")  Now,  I  was  asking  you,  Mr.  Doheny,  this :  Do  I  understand 
you  these  entries  were  made  from  day  to  day  ?-— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  can  be  no  doubt  these  figures  you  had  are  actually  correct  ? — A.  To  the 
best  of  my  ability  in  checking  and  counting  them. 

Q.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  about  your  ability  to  check.  You  could  not 
be  more  than  one  or  two  astray  in  any  way  possible  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  And  these  figures  are  figures  entered  from  day  to  day.  Now,  sir,  I  want 
to  know  did  you  make  these  returns.  If  so,  to  whom  ? — A.  I  didn't  make  these  returns. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  I  was  never  asked  for  them. 

Q.  To  whom  should  the  return  have  been  made,  or  who  should  have  asked  you  for 
it? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy  should  ask   for  it,  as  he  instructed  me  to   keep  that    check. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  didn't  make  a  return  to  Mr.  Kennedy  or  anybody  else  when  you 
were  asked  to  certify  or  sign  any  paper — I  won't  say  you  certified,  because  you  alleged 
you  didn't  certify  ?---A.  Yes,  I  certified  the  stone  account. 

Q.  When  you  were  asked  to  certify  to  a  paper  containing  figures,  which,  on  the 
face  of  them  were  extravagantly  wild  and  different  from  what  you  knew  to  be  the  case^ 
did  you  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  fraud  ? — A.  I  didn't  know  it  was 
a  fraud.     I  never  checked  them.     It  wasn't  my  duty  to  check  them. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Haggart. — I  think  you  are  leading  him  astray.  He  said  that  wasn't  what  he 
certified  to  at  all.     He  never  saw  it,  it  was  only  the  measurement  of  the  stone. 

Mr.  Davifs. — I  hold  in  my  hand  an  abstract  or  return  made  to  the  government  for 
each  of  these  days  which  I  have  read,  showing  the  number  of  stone-cutters  that  worked, 
the  foremen  that  worked,  the  skiUed  labourers,  the  single  carters  and  the  double  carters. 

Mr.  Haqgart. — What  the  witness  said  was  that  there  was  another  sheet  attached 
to  it  which  he  certified  to. 

Mr.  Davies. — If  there  was  that  would  be  an  explanation  of  the  witness's  signature 
and  relieve  the  witness  from  any  imputation  of  conniving  at  any  wrong-doing. 

Witness. — That  was  the  intention  of  my  signature,  to  certify  the  stone. 
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Mr.  Hagoart* — These  are  the  facts.  I  understand  from  the  deputy  there  was 
another  sheet  attached. 

By  Dr,  Bergin : 
Q.  It  referred  to  the  stone  you  had  received  and  checked? — A.  Yes,  certainly. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 

Q.  Did  you  sign  any  other  sheet  than  the  abstract  which  I  show  you  there  1 — A. 
Well,  I  don't  remember  exactly  now. 

Q.  You  see  this  recapitulation  for  the  Wellington  street  bridge  is  confined  entirely 
to  work  done  by  the  stone-cutters,  foremen,  skilled  labourers,  wood  labourers,  single 
carters  and  double  carters  ? — A.  That  particular  sheet  is. 

Q.  Now  let  us  follow  on.  This  particular  sheet  shows  some  $9,127  as  due  by  the 
government  to  St.  Louis,  the  contractor,  does  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  I  suppose  so  according 
to  this  account. 

Q.  It  does  not  show  anything  else  than  a  claim  for  wages.  Mr.  St.  Louis  wasn't 
supplying  stone  ? — A.  He  was  supplying  stone. 

Q.  There  is  none  in  this. — A.  It  must  have  been  attcM^hed,  because  I  certified  to 
having  received  goods  and  this  account  is  not  goods. 

Q.  This  was  printed,  you  say,  on  it  at  the  time  1 — A.  At  the  time  I  signed. 

Q.  You  signed  as  measurer  and  checker,  and  the  paper  you  signed  has  reference 
entirely  and  solely  to  the  number  of  days  which  the  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen 
worked  and  had  no  reference  to  any  goods  supplied  ? — A.  The  signature  had  reference 
to  goods  supplied  and  not  to  work  performed  whatever. 

Q.  Would  not  Mr.  Schreiber,  when  he  received  that  paper  with  your  name  to  it  as 
you  signed  it  "  measurer  and  checker,"  naturally  assume  that  you  had  checked  the 
time  of  the  men  1 — A.  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Schreiber  would  assume. 

Q.  What  would  any  man  assume  if  he  received  that  signed  "  measurer  and  checker  " 
and  he  found  that  the  bill  was  for  stone-cutters,  foremen,  single  carters  1 — A.  If  he  read 
the  receipt  "  received  the  above  goods  "  he  would  certainly  consider  before  he  would  go 
any  further  in  the  matter.  He  would  want  to  know  what  the  goods  were.  It  is 
certainly  not  men  or  labour. 

Mr.  Haogart. — His  certificate  must  refer  to  something  that  was  attached  there. 
He  didn't  sign  the  pay-sheets  there,  it  was  a  recapitulation. 

Witness. — My  intention  was  not  to  certify  to  that  sheet. 

Mr.  Haogart. — Face  stone  from  Terrebonne  ? 

Witness. — Whatever  my  signature  is  attached  to  it  is  only  meant  as  a  certificate 
for  having  received  stone. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  did  not  intend  to  certify  as  fully  as  you  have  done? — 
A.  I  have  only  certified  as  having  received  a  certain  amount  of  stone  from  month  to 
month. 

Q.  And  you  signed  your  name  to  a  certificate  that  the  above  account  was  correct 
in  all  details  and  particulars  ? — A.  Referring  only  to  the  stone. 

By  Dr,  Bergin  : 

Q.  To  make  it  clear,  you  certified  as  stone  measurer  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haogart. — What  does  he  put  after  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Davies. — "  M.  Doheny,  stone  measurer." 

Mr.  Haggart. — The  certificate  is  as  a  stone  measurer. 

By  Mr,  Davi^ea : 

Q.  What  would  you  say  in  that  case,  Mr.  Doheny,  where  you  certified  as  checker 
to  an  account  which  was  simply  for  wages  and  nothing  else  ?-— A.  Well,  when  I  first 
ment  on  the  work,  I  believe  that  was  the  first  certificate  I  gave  as  a  stone  measurer  and 
checker. 
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Q.  I  don't  think  so  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  not  positive.  The  date  is  not  on 
this  account  at  all. 

Q.  There  is  a  date  there  ? — A.  June  20th.    Mr.  Kennedy  wasn't  there  on  June  20th. 

Q.  This  is  a  departmental  cheque  1 — A.  Yes,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Now,  when  were  you  appointed  ? — A.  About  the  15th  of  February.  Somewhere 
about  that,  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  By  whom  1 — A.  By  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  And  you  were  to  keep  this  check  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  part  of  your  duty  and  you  discharged  your  duty  by  keepinjSf  the  check  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  afterwards  certified  to  accounts  in  the  way  they  appear  to  be  certified 
to  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  they  are  misleading  or  not,  the  committee  will  have  to  form  its  judg- 
ment ? — A.  I  certified  as  a  stone  measurer,  as  having  received  that  amount  of  stone,  and 
nothing  else. 

Q.  You  will  admit  you  did  sign  some  account  relating  entirely  to  wages  and  you 
signed  that  as  checker  as  well  as  stone  measurer  ?— A.  When  I  signed  that  account  the 
stone  account  must  have  been  attached  to  it. 

Q.  It  could  not  be  so  for  the  reason  the  account  was  made  out  and  represents  wages 
entirely  and  solely  ? — A.  The  stone  account  must  have  been  attached  to  that  sheet. 

Q.  If  the  stone  account  had  any  reference  to  the  sheet  it  must  have  increased  the 
amount  of  the  account,  but  the  account  is  $9,127,  and  represents  wages  alone.  It  is 
perfectly  plain  that  as  far  as  that  account  is  concerned  there  could  be  no  material  in  it  ? 
— A.  1  only  certified  as  stone  measurer. 

By  Mr,  Mills  : 

Q.  Who  certified  as  to  the  time  that  you  kept  ? — A.  I  didn't  keep  the  time,  that 
was  merely  a  check.     I  kept  the  time  afterwards,  after  Mr.  Kennedy's  suspension. 

Q.  Who  certified  to  this  1  For  what  purpose  was  that  kept  ?— -A.  I  suppose  Mr. 
Kennedy  intended  it  as  a  check  on  St.  Louis ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  reported  that  to  Mr.  Kennedy  1 — A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't  report  it,  I  was  never 
asked  for  it. 

By  Mr,  Davies  : 

Q.  He  didn't  report  it  because  Kennedy  didn't  ask  him,  and  now  I  ask  him  why  he 
certified  to  this  account  for  men's  time  ? — A.  I  didn't  certify  for  men's  time. 

Q.  Unfortunately  you  have  done  so.  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  your  explanation 
as  far  as  it  goes.  You  say  what  you  intended  to  do  1 — A.  The  stone  account  must  have 
been  attached. 

Q.  Don't  you  see  that  if  the  stone  account  were  attached  they  would  have  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  account  1 — A.  It  would  have  increased  the  amount  of  this 
account  if  the  stone  account  was  attached.  That  stone  account  was  attached  on  an- 
other sheet. 

Q.  Don't  you  see  that  you  have  certified  to  a  sheet  relating  exclusively  to  men's 
time  ^A.  Which  I  didn't  certify  to  as  time-keeper. 

Q.  You  certified  to  as  a  checker  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  see  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  certified  it  and  your  intention  was  not  to  certify 
to  days'  wages  ? — A.  To  the  time,  sir,  not  at  this  time.  Later  on  I  did  certify  to  the 
time. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  put  your  name  there  as  stone  measurer  and 
checker  to  an  account  which  is  fairly  and  exclusively  an  account  relating  to  wages  and 
time  ? — A.  I  put  my  name  to  the  account  without  knowing  probably. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  to  certify  that  account  ? — A.  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  when 
I  signed  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  looked  at  it  at  all  1 — A.  I  cannot  say  I  did,  now. 

Q.  If  Kennedy  asked  you  to  certify  to  an  account  would  you  do  so  without  looking 
at  it  ? — A.  Probably  I  might. 
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Q.  Why  would  you  as  a  gentleman  responsible,  and  apparently  a  very  intelligent 
man,  put  -  as  checker  to  check  the  men's  time,  certify  your  name  to  a  paper  because 
you  were  asked  by  a  superior  ofl&cer  without  looking  at  it  1 — A.  I  said  I  hadn't  done 
it. 

Q.  You  said  probably  you  would. — A.  I  said  probably  I  might.  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  done  so. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  whether  you  examined  the  account  put  before  you  ? — A.  I 
recollect  I  examined  all  the  stone  accounts  and  checked  them  carefully  before  certifying 
to  them. 

Q.  As  to  the  men's  time  ? — Q.  As  to  the  men's  time  when  I  certified  to  it  I  didn't 
intend  to  do  that.     I  merely  put  my  signature  as  a   certificate   of  the  amount  of  stone. 

Q.  You  have  signed  not  only  as  stone  measurer,  but  in  the  additional  capacity  as 
checker,  in  which  capacity  you  acted  ? — A.  I  was  told  by  Kennedy  to  sign  as  stone 
measurer  and  checker. 

Q.  Therefore  Mr.  Kennedy  intended  that  you  should  sign  that  certificate  as  check- 
ing time  as  well  as  the  stone  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  as  to  checking  the  stone.  I  might  be 
stone  measurer  and  checker  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Now  you  signed  simply  as  stone  measurer  in  that  other  document  and  when 
you  signed  that  account  which  relates  to  the  wages,  which  you  see  here  you  did  certify, 
then  you  certified  as  stone  measurer  and  checker.  What  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Kennedy 
asked  you  to  sign  that  as  checker  for,  and  adding  oij  these  words  1—A.  I  don't  know 
what  his  intention  was. 

Q.  Now,  after  you  saw  the  document  you  have  signed  and  see  the  full  purport  of 
your  signature,  what  do  you  suppose  it  is  ? — A  I  don't  know ;  I  am  here  to  give 
evidence  of  what  I  know. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  That  that  you  signed  there,  that  is  the  standard  stamp  of  the  office  ? — A.  I  be- 
lieve it  is. 

Q.  That  is  the  standard  stamp  of  the  office  ? — A.  The  stamp  was  on  it  when  I 
signed  it. 

Q.  You  signed  then  simply  as  a  stone  measurer  and  checker  ? — A.  As  a  stone 
measurer. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 
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Committee  Room,  No.  49, 

House  of  Commons,  July  3rd,  1894. 
The  Committee  met. 

Mr.  E.  P.  HANNAFORD,  called,  sworn  and  examined  :— 
By  Mr,  McMvMen : 

Q.  Mr.  Hannaford,  you  are  chief  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  bridge  ^ver  the  Lachine  canal,  the  Wellington  street 
bridge,  in  which  your  line  was  interested,  has  been  reconstructed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It 
was  reconstructed  in  1892  and  1893. 

Q.  Your  company  or  yourself,  the  manager,  perhaps,  had  some  interviews  with  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  railway  department  regarding  the  construction  of  that  bridge  1 — 
A.  We  had  some  correspondence,  sir,  which  passed  between  the  government  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  and  subsequently  there  were  interviews  between  the  government  officers 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company's  officers. 

Q.  Regarding  the  building  of  that  bridge  ? — A.  Regarding  the  building  of  the  rail- 
way bridge  across  the  Lachine  canal,  Wellington  street,  Montreal. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  remember  about  the  time  that  these  communications  commenced 
between  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  government  engineers  ? — A.  They  commenced  in 
October,  1892. 

Q.  Was  the  Grand  Trunk  asked  to  make  any  offer  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  ? — A.  I  may  perhaps  be  aUowed  to  explain,  so  as  to  save  time.  In  October, 
1892,  the  late  Mr.  Trudeau,  acting  on  the  part  of  the  government,  wrote  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company,  informing  them  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  build  a  different  class  of  railway  bridge  across  the  Lachine  canal,  Wellington  street, 
Montreal,  to  what  then  existed,  the  idea  being  to  remove  the  two  piers  and  to  allow 
the  centre  pivot  to  remain,  and  to  span  the  whole  of  the  canal  by  two  spans,  by  a  bridge 
turning  on  its  pivot  in  the  centre.  Mr.  Trudeau  asked  the  Grand  Trunk  if  they  would 
like  to  build  the  superstructure  of  the  bridge,  that  is,  the  steel  or  iron  portion  of  the 
bridge,  and,  if  so,  to  give  them  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  This  was  in  October,  1892,  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  replied,  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  that  the  estimate  they  placed 
on  the  construction  of  the  superstructure  of  the  bridge  was  $35,000.  That  was  the  cost 
of  the  superstructure.  In  1892,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  Mr.  Trudeau  again 
wrote  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  first  letter, 
and  saying  that  perhaps  the  Grand  Trunk  would  like  to  make  an  offer  for  building  the 
substructure  of  the  bridge,  as  well  as  the  superstructure.  This  letter,  for  some  unfore- 
seen reason,  never  got  to  my  office.  It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Sergeant,  general  manager 
of  the  road.  He  refers  these  things  across  to  the  officers  that  are  concerned.  It  did 
not  get  to  my  office  till  the  latter  part  of  December.  I  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost, 
and  Mr.  Seargeant  wrote  the  department  on  the  28th  December,  1892^ 
saying  that  the  railway  company  placed  the  cost  of  the  substructure 
of  the  bridge  at  $35,000,  a  similar  sum  to  the  amount  for  the  superstructure. 
Therefore,  the  two  amounts  together  would  be  $70,000  for  building  the  railroad 
bridge  complete,  but  he  suggested  that  as  it  was  then  so  late  in  the  season — the  fact 
being,  gentlemen,  that  the  quarries  were  all  closed,  our  derricks  were  dismantled,  every- 
thing was  in  a  state  of  repose  for  winter — it  was  then  28th  of  December.  He  suggested 
that  we  should,  if  we  undertook  it,  do  it  for  the  government  by  day's  work,  so  to  speak ; 
that  we  were  to  show  our  expenditure,  the  pay-rolls,  the  name  of  every  man,  and  also 
the  cost  of  all  the  materials  we  used,  and  that  in  addition  to  that,  a  reasonable  sum  was 
to  be  put  on  for  the  cost  of  superintending,  the  use  of  plant,  steam  derricks,  and  tools 
of  that  kind.     There  was  a  series  of  messages  passed,  and  finally  Mr.  Schreiber  came  to 
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Montreal,  in  January,  1893.  His  wish,  I  think,  was  that  the  Grand  Trunk  should  take 
the  bridge  contract  for  $70,000.  We  said  :  "  No,  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  that  we 
hesitate  to  do  it,  but  we  will  do  it  for  you  and  we  will  charge  you  what  it  costs."  There 
was  never  any  doubt  about  the  possibility  of  its  being  ready  to  be  opened  by  the  first 
of  May.  There  was  never  any  doubt  in  my  mind,  as  the  engineer  of  the  company,  as  to 
that;  but,  to  have  it  finished,  sand-papered,  in  common  parlance,  by  the  1st  of  May,  1893, 
no  !  So  matters  stood,  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  1893,  the  Grand  Trunk  received  a 
notice  from  the  government  that  the  work  had  been  put  in  hand,  and  that  is  our  last 
communication  from  them.  We  helped  them  to  do  the  work  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
By  Mr,  McMvMen  : 

Q.  The  work  is  close  to  your  premises  ? — A.  Quite  close,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  work  as  it  proceeded  and  seeing  the  hands 
that  were  engaged  there,  and  the  general  manner  in  which  the  work  was  conducted  ? — 
A.  I  passed  there  twice  a  day,  but  I  don't  think  I  could  say  that  I  saw  the  method  in 
which  it  was  conducted.  I  don't  know  about  the  hands  employed.  I  could  not  say  as 
to  that. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  method,  did  you  consider  that  the  method  that  was 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  producing  that  structure  was  a  prudent  and  an  economical 
one,  or  did  that  method  show  any  desire  to  accomplish  the  work  at  a  reasonable  price — 
as  to  the  best  method  of  doing  it  1 — A.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  sii-.  We  all 
have  different  ways  of  doing  work.  It  wasn't  the  way  in  which  I  should  have  gone  at 
the  work  of  building  a  railway  bridge,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  that  I  wish  to 
be  set  up  as  a  judge  over  the  method  of  doing  the  work.  Gentlemen  were  in  charge  and 
they  did  the  work. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  In  October,  I  understand,  the  first  correspondence  commenced  ? — A.  Yes.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  at  that  time  would  have  undertaken  the  construction 
of  the  sub-structure  and  the  superstructure  for  $70,000  ? — A.  At  that  time  we  would  have. 

Q.  Then  it  drifted  along  until  January  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  work  was  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  May  ? — A.  Finished  by  the 
I  at  of  May,  they  said. 

Q.  Did  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Schreiber,  want  you  to  take  the  contract  at  $70,000 
in  January  ? — A.  Yes.     He  offered  it  to  us. 

Q.  He  offered  it  to  you  in  January,  but  for  the  reason  that  your  plant  was  dis- 
mantled you  refused  to  take  the  contract  1 — A.  Well,  we  talked  it  over  with  him.  I 
will  speak  candidly  to  you,  gentlemen  ;  I  thought  my  estimate  of  $35,000  was  a  very 
high  one  for  the  superstructure,  and  1  thought  it  would  be  better  and  fairer  as  between 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  the  government  to  have  it  done  by  day's  work,  and  for 
this  reason :  that  the  government,  as  I  understood  it,  had  a  quantity  of  stone  on  the 
ground  that  could  have  been  used  in  the  bridge.  That  stone  would  have  been  put  into 
the  bridge  and  the  government  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  their  own  material. 

Q.  Were  you  willing  to  go  on  and  do  it  by  day's  work  ? — A.  Quite  so,  in  January. 

Q.  You  would  have  been  willing  that  this  should  have  gone  on  by  day's  work  ?-— 
A.  Yes.  That  was  our  offer.  Our  offer  of  the  28th  December  was  to  do  it  by  day's 
work. 

Q.  In  February  you  saw  the  chief  engineer  again  1 — A.  No,  I  never  saw  the  chief 
engineer  about  the  bridge  later  than  January. 

Q.  Then  he  informed  you  the  government  had  decided  to  build  the  bridge  them- 
selves ? — A.  It  was  on  the  8th  of  February  that  Mr.  Balderson  informed  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  officially. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  further  correspondence  with  the  government  1 — A.  No , 
not  after  the  middle  of  January,  when  Mr.  Schreiber  was  down. 

Q.  As  an  engineer  of  great  experience,  have  you  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  that 
bridge  could  have  been  constructed  for  $100,000  at  that  time? — A.  It  could  have  been 
constructed  for  $70,000. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  January  1 — A.  Yes.  The  government  could  have  had  it 
for  that. 
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By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  Mr.  Hannaford,  in  making  up  an  estimate  for  the  masonry  in  th^  bridge,  what 
rate  did  you  put  in  per  cubic  yard  ? — A.  I  put  in  a  price  you  wouJd  be  glad  to  get,  $30 
per  cubic  yard.  That  included  all  contingencies,  such  as  the  cutting  of  ice  and  all  the 
difficulties  of  winter  work. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 
Q.  It  would  have  covered  everything  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Gibson : 

Q.  The  temporary  work  of  cutting  the  ice  and  everything  else  ? — A.  Yes,  and 
night  work  as  well  as  day  work. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  it  a  large  piece  of  work  to  undertake,  Mr.  Hannaford  ? — A. 
It  was  a  piece  of  work  which  required  a  great  deal  of  personal  attention.  I  should 
have  had  to  have  been  there  by  night  as  well  as  day  at  close  intervals. 

Q.  That  is  when  they  left  the  work  to  be  done  by  you  after  the  8th  of  February  it 
would  require  your  personal  supervision  1 — A.  Well,  at  the  interview  in  the  middle  of 
January  we  thought  that  the  government  had  intended  for  the  Grand  Trunk  not  to  do 
the  work.  The  estimate  for  the  masonry  is  dated  December,  1892,  you  know.  That 
estimate  is  dated  December  24th,  1892. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  your  own  plans  on  which  you  made  the  offer  to  the  govern- 
ment 1  Did  you  prepare  the  plan  of  the  masonry  that  was  to  be  taken  down  ? — A. 
Sufficient  for  arriving  at  the  quantities,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  submit  that  with  your  offer  to  the  government  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  submitted  no  plans  ? — A.  No,  it  was  just  the  open  letter  of  the  general 
manager. 

Q.  According  to  the  plan  which  you  made  of  the  substructure  you  were  quite 
willing  to  undertake  the  whole  of  that  work  for  $35,000  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  In  connection  with  that  35,000,  you  felt  that  it  was  almost  an  injustice  to  the 
government  to  take  that  amount  of  money  and  you  preferred  doing  it  by  day  work  1 — 
A.  That  the  prices  were  high  and  that  it  would  be  fairer  to  do  it  by  day's  work  parti- 
cularly as  the  government  had  material  that  could  have  been  utilized. 

Q.  You  would  have  used  the  stone  belonging  to  the  government  in  the  work  ? — A. 
Yes  ;  to  the  extent  it  would  go. 

Q.  With  your  experience  a.s  an  engineer  and  the  reputation  that  you  have,  you 
have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  having  to  go  back  to  your  company  for  more  money 
after  you  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  work  to  be  done  ?-— A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  that  this  estimate  that  you  made,  like  all  the  others,  was 
sufficient  for  the  work  on  hand  ? — A.  I  was  satisfied,  and  I  am  now. 

By  Mr.  Bergeron  : 

Q.  In  the  meantime,  when  you  made  that  estimate,  it  was  for  what  depth  of 
canal  ? — A.  18  feet  at  the  bottom.  We  intended  to  make  it  18  feet  at  the  abutments. 
They  could  have  made  it  20  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  canal  or  22  feet  if   they  had  liked. 

Q.  18  feet  navigation? — A.  18  feet  depth  of  the  abutments  below  the  surface  of 
the  Lachine  canal. 

Q.  It  was  on  that  18  feet  you  made  your  estimate  of  $35,000  for  the  substructure  ? 
— A.  Yes  ;  the  government  engineer  gave  me  the  plan  and  I  made  the  estimate. 

By  Sir  Charles  Hibbert  Tupper  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  a  statement  you  made,  because  I  think  it  is  made 
for  the  first  time.  You  are  referring  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Trudeau,  and  you  say  he 
wrote  asking  the  Grand  Trunk  for  an  offer  for  the  substructure.  Are  you  quite  satis- 
fied he  referred  to  the  substructure? — A.  He  asked  for  both.  On  7th  October,  1892, 
he  suggested  that  we  give  him  an  offer  for  the  superstructure,  and  on  28th  or  29th 
November,  1892,  he  also  said  that  he  understood  that  we  would  like  to  tender  for  the 
substructure  as  well  as  the  superstructure. 
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Q.  You  distinctly  recollect  that  ? — A.  I  have  got  the  letter,  Sir  Charles. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  it  1 — A.  I  have  it  here ;  I  will  read  it.  It  is  dated  29th 
November,  1892,  and  signed  T.  Trudeau,  acting  secretary.  It  is  addressed  to  William 
Wainwright,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  It  reads  :  *'  In 
reference  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  giving  an  approximate  estimate  of  $35,000  as 
the  cost  of  the  superstructure  of  the  proposed  new  railway  bridge  across  the  Lachine 
canal  at  Wellington  street,  I  am  to  state  that  our  superintending  engineer,  Mr.  Parent, 
reports  that  from  several  conversations  he  has  had  with  your  chief  engineer  upon  the 
subject,  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  your  company  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  both  the  superstructure  and  the  masonry  piers  for  the  bridge.  I  am 
therefore  directed  to  request  that  you  will  inform  the  department  whether  your  com- 
pany would  undertake  this  work,  and,  if  so,  that  you  will  submit  a  tender  for  the  sub- 
structure as  well  as  the  superstructure."  Then,  on  that  letter,  the  general  manager's 
letter  of  the  28th  December  was  based. 

By  Sir  C.  H.  Tupper: 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  or  have  you  among  your  papers  there,  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Seargeant,  in  January,  declining  to  undertake  the  work,  and  giving  a  reason? — A  Jan- 
uary 1 6th,  it  is  dated  here,  but  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  the  right  date  or  not : — 
"To  C.  Schreiber,  Ottawa  ;  signed  by  L.  J.  Seargeant. — We  prefer  that  you  should 
proceed  with  our  canal  bridge  work ;  we  will  render  all  the  assistance  required,  and 
heartily  co-operate  in  every  way  possible,  and  at  once."  That  was  because  the  govern- 
ment did  not  accept  our  offer. 

By  Mr.  Gibson : 

Q.  In  tune?— A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  C.  H,  Tupper: 

Q-  You  referred  to  an  offer  by  the  Grand  Trunk  to  do  the  work  for  a  certain  sum. 
Was  that  in  writing?  Or  are  you  referring  to  a  conversation? — A.  I  am  referring  to 
the  general  manager's  letter  of  the  29th  of  December,  1892. 

Q.  Have  you  that  letter  ? — A.  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  that  letter  ? — A.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Seargeant  to  Mr. 
Schreiber,  dated  December  28th,  1892. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — Your  predecessor  has  written  us  with  reference  to  the  railway 
bridge  across  the  canal  here  which  has  to  be  rebuilt  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
public  bridge.  There  is  not  much  time  to  be  lost  in  proceeding  with  the  work,  which  I 
understand  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  government  this  company  should  undertake. 

"  Mr.  Hannaford  estimates  the  cost  of  the  superstructure  for  the  railway  bridge  at 
$35,000  and  that  it  may  take  a  similar  sum  to  construct  two  new  masonry  abutments, 
leaving  the  centre  pier  as  it  is,  and  constructing  additional  cribwork  and  piling  protec- 
tion around  it.  The  present  rest  piers  will  require  to  be  removed.  Thus  the  super- 
structure and  masonry  together  with  the  cribwork  and  piling  for  the  railway  bridge  com- 
plete may  cost  $70,000,  more  or  less. 

"  I  beg  to  suggest  that,  considering  this  work  has  to  be  carried  out  in  winter  and 
the  spring  when  the  days  are  short  and  the  difficulties  are  great,  that  the  fair  and 
proper  course  will  be  to  charge  the  government  the  precise  cost  of  the  work,  adding  a 
reasonable  amount  for  plant  and  superintendence,  and  that  pa3rment  should  be  made  on 
accoant  as  the  work  progresses,  on  the  certificate  of  the  government  engineer. 

"  That  seems  a  fair  arrangement  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  is  approved 
in  principle." 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  letter  relating  to  the  offer  to  do  the  work  ? — A.  Only  that 
of  the  28th. 

Q.  Is  that  the  letter  in  which  you  say  they  are  willing  to  take  the  work  and  do  it 
for  $70,000?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  is  the  construction  you  put  upon  this  letter  1 — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  con- 
struction we  put  upon  it. 

Q.  What  particular  portion  do  you  think — might  I  trouble  you  to  read  it — it  seems 
to  me  they  mei^y  give  an  opinion  as  to  its  costing  that  amount,  but  state  only  a  readi- 
ness to  do  it  for  whatever  it  will  cost,  keeping  an  account  ? — A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  Not  an  oflfer  to  do  it  for  $70,000  ?— A.  No. 

By  the  CJiairman  : 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  such  oflfer  made  ?— A.  To  do  it  for  $70,000 1  No,  sir.  We 
offered  to  do  it  in  good  faith. 

By  Sir  Cha/rles  Hihhert  Tupper : 

Q.  Nor  an  offer  for  any  sum  ? — A.  No,  because  the  time  had  gone  by. 

By  Mr.  Gibson : 

Q.  But  at  the  time  you  were  quite  willing,  in  October  or  November,  had  you  been 
allowed  to  proceed  with  the  work  ? — A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  willing  to  do  it  after  it  was  delayed  till  February  ] — A.  No. 

By  Sir  Charles  Hihhert  Tupper  : 

Q.  But  that  readiness  was  never  communicated  to  the  government  in  the  shape  of 
a  definite  offer  ? — A.  The  first  offer  we  made  after  receiving  this  letter,  which  only 
reached  us  in  the  end  of  December. 

Q.  Was  as  stated  in  that  letter  ? — A.  As  stated  in  that  letter,  because  it  was 
answered  immecUately  it  was  received.     It  was  only  received  by  us  after  Christmas. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  But  $70,000  would  have  covered  substructure  and  superstructure  and  every- 
thing else  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  only  difference  between  us  and  the  govemmant  was 
this  :  I  did  feel  and  feel  to-day  that  the  estimate  of  $70,000  was  too  high.  I  wanted  to 
clear  myself  of  it ;  I  put  in  the  estimate  the  day  before  Christmas.  It  was  a  very  large 
estimate.  There  were  several  large  items  in  it,  but  I  knew,  being  an  old  Montreal er, 
that  these  things  might  happen.  When  I  made  the  estimate,  I  said  to  our  people  : 
there  is  going  to  be  a  margin  of  perhaps  $10,000." 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 

Q.  In  favour  of  the  governm^t  ? — A.  In  favour  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  We 
did  not  want  the  $10,000.     Then  Mr.  Schreiber  came  down 

By  Sir  C.  H,  Tupper  : 

Q.  By  your  people,  you  mean  Mr.  Seargeant  ? — A.  Yes.  Then  Mr.  Schreiber  came 
down,  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  everything,  as  he  always  is.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  Mr.  Schreiber,  because  he  is  always  very  practical.  Now,  this  is  what 
Mr.  Schreiber  telegraphed  from  Ottawa  on  4th  January  :  "  Construction  of  your  bridge 
over  canal  near  Wellington  street,  Montreal,  must  be  proceeded  with  at  once  and  com- 
pleted without  fail  by  the  opening  of  navigation.  Inquiries  instituted  since  I  saw  you 
convince  me  that  it  can  be  accomplished.  Tendera  for  superstructure  should  be  received 
within  ten  days.  Will  you  undertake  it,  or  shall  we  proceed  ?  You  having  kindly 
seated  to  me  the  other  day  that  you  were  ready  to  ftbcilitate  the  matter  in  every  way 
gives  me  confidence.  Please  reply  by  wire."  The  only  difference  between  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  government  was  in  these  words — "  and  completed."  I  did  not  like 
to  sign  for  my  company,  "  and  completed,"  because  when  a  thing  is  completed,  it  is 
completed.     The  bridge  is  not  completed  to-day. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  Is  that  true  ? — A.  Not  as  Mr.  Schreiber  would  call  completed,  because  he  is 
just  and  upright,  and  keeps  people,  as  old  Silas  Wegg  says  :  '*  With  their  noses  to  the 
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grindstone."  He  keeps  them  flat.  Mr.  Schreiber  would  have  said  :  "  You  did  not  finish 
that  bridge,  sir."  I  said :  "  No,  Mr.  Schreiber,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will 
have  the  bridge  ready  for  navigation  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  let  the  Grand  Trunk  jump 
on  me  ;  they  will  jump  on  me  enough  if  it  is  not  ready  for  the  railway."  I  would  have 
taken  the  contract  for  $70,000  and  have  pocketed  $10,000  for  the  company. 

By  Sir  C.  H.  Tupper: 

Q.  Is  it  right  to  conclude  from  what  you  have  stated  that  you  never  were  prepared 
to  advise  and  did  advise  the  Grand  Trunk  to  make  a  definite  offer  ? — A.  It  was  on  my 
estimate  they  made  the  offer. 

Q-  But  a  definite  offer? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that.  They  wrote  their  own 
letters. 

Q.  Where  you  say  you  discussed  the  estimate  with  your  own  people,  that  is,  with 
Mr.  Seargeant,  were  you  ready  to  advise  the  company  to  do  this  work  or  tenderforitat 
a  lump  sum  ? — A.  No,  I  said  to  my  people  :  "  The  price  is  a  high  price,  and  I  don't  like 
it.  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  our  company  or  to  the  government."  For  one  thing,  there 
was  a  lack  of  stone.  We  had  not  any  stone  at  hand.  Now,  the  government  had  plenty 
of  stone.  I  said  :  "  We  have  derricks  and  material  and  everything,  we  can  use  up  the 
government  stone." 

Q.  I  quite  understand  that,  but  the  point  you  don't  specifically  mention  is  the  one 
I  wanted  to  get  at,  as  to  whether  at  any  time  you  advised  Mr.  Seargeant  to  tender  for  a 
lump  sum  ? — A.  I  did  not  advise  him,  because  if  I  had  he  would  have  done  it,  and  he 
would  have  got  me  into  all  night  work  all  winter. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  You  considered  there  would  be  a  profit  of  $10,000  for  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A. 
Fully  that. 

Q.  That  would  leave  the  actual  cost  $60,000 1 — ^A.  Yes,  it  would  not  have  cost  more 
than  $60,000. 

By  Sir  C.  H.  Tupper  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Mr.  Schreiber  went  down  in  January  and  saw  Mr. 
Seargeant  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  I  remember  it  very  well. 

Q.  On  that  occasion  do  you  recollect  advising  Mr.  Seargeant  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  ? — A.  I  advised  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  by  the  day's  work.  It 
was  so  late  then. 

By  Mr,  Gibson : 

Q.  That  was  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  at  which  you  had  to  begin 
the  work  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  don't  know  why  we  got  mixed  up  at  all. 

Q.  In  your  estimate  for  the  superstructure,  what  kind  of  a  superstructure  did  you 
estimate  for  ? — A.  I  estimated  for  a  rivetted,  latticed  bridge,  274  feet  over  all,  square 
ends. 

Q.  How  did  you  intend  to  open  the  bridge  % — A.  I  intended  to  open  and  close  it 
by  steam  power. 

Q.  Do  the  government  open  and  close  the  present  bridge  by  steam  power  % — A.  It 
is  opened  and  closed  by  hand  power. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  open  and  close  the  bridge? — A.  About  two  minutes 
to  open  it  and  about  two  minutes  to  close  it.     It  moves  very  nicely. 

Q.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  work  still  to  do.  There  is  some  work  to  be  done  in 
the  cribwork  and  the  piling  on  each  side  ? — A.  The  piles  remain  just  as  they  were 
driven,  many  of  them. 

Q.  You  intended  to  put  guard  timbers  both  at  the  side  and  end,  in  your  estimate  % 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  has  not  yet  been  done  by  the  government  ? — A  Not  yet. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  open  the  bridge  by  steam  ?— A.  About  a  minute  and 
a  half  perhaps,  or  something  of  that  kind.  In  case  of  emergency  it  could  have  been 
opened  in  a  minute. 
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Q.  What  saving  would  there  have  been  1 — A.  I  think  the  cost  would  have  been 
against  the  steam.  It  would  cost  rather  more  by  steam  power  than  by  hand  power, 
but  I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better. 

Q.  How  many  men  open  and  close  the  bridge  ? — A.  Three  men.  Two  men  could 
do  it,  but  three  men  are  necessary  if  there  is  any  wind. 

Q.  Are  they  kept  on  night  and  day  ? — A.  If  they  are  required.  The  traffic  of  the 
railway  company  is  not  continuous  night  and  day  there,  but  there  are  two  men  always 
on  the  bridge  and  the  third  goes  with  the  train  if  he  is  wanted. 

Q.  So  that  there  are  necessarily  really  four  men  employed  or  three  could  be 
employed  during  the  day  and  three  at  night  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  these  men  do  any  other  work  than  open  and  close  the  bridge  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  actually  employed  all  the  time  on  the  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  they  only  require  one  if  the  work  was  done  by  steam  ? — ^A.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  two  men,  an  engineer  and  a  fireman. 

Q.  At  all  events  you  would  have  saved  a  man  by  operating  the  bridge  by  steam  1 — 
A.  A  man  woi^ld  have  been  saved,  but  the  cost  of  working  the  bridge  by  steam  would  have 
been  fully  as  much  as  by  hand. 

Q.  Still,  in  your  estimate,  you  are  giving  the  government  a  steam  engine  capable  of 
opening  and  closing  that  bridge,  and  your  estimate  was  within  that  made  by  the 
Dominion  Bridge  Co.  ? — A.  My  bridge  was  a  different  class  of  bridge.  It  was  a 
heavier  bridge  and  a  longer  bridge  and  a  bridge  that  would  have  of  necessity  to  move 
by  steam  power,  I  think. 

Q.  Your  bridge  was  a  heavier  bridge,  then  of  course  it  was  a  more  valuable  bridge  f 
A.  It  was  a  riveted,  latticed  bridge.  If  a  barge  ran  against  the  present  bridge  it  would 
not  stand  it.     It  was  better  to  have  a  heavier  bridge  in  case  of  accident. 

Q.  The  present  bridge  was  inferior  to  the  one  you  calculated  upon  ? — A.  I  think  so, 
in  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  think  if  your  bridge  had  been  adopted  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of  its 
getting  out  of  order  if  anythir^  ran  against  it  ?-— A.  Yes  ;  a  riveted,  latticed  bridge  is 
more  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than  a  pin  connected  bridge. 

Q.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  superstructure  and  your  price  ? — A.  There  is 
a  difference  in  weight  of  150,000  pounds. 

Q.  How  much  would  it  be  in  value  1 — A  About  $6,000. 

Q.  Four  cents  a  pound  ? — A.  Yes  ;  about  that. 

Q.  Your  bridge  in  reality  was  worth  $6,000  more  than  the  present  bridge  1 — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  $35,000  of  yours  include  the  engine  and  opening  gear  ? — A.  It  included 
the  engine  and  opening  gear  of  the  bridge,  and  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  on  the 
Wellington  street  side  and  the  Grand  Trunk  side  to  Point  St.  Charles. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  this  engine  1 — A.  The  engine  would  cost  about  $2,000. 

Q.  So  that  in  reality  you  were  giving  them  a  $6,000  better  bridge  ? — A.  Yes  ;  and 
then  we  had  the  approaches.  I  took  off  $4,000  as  the  value  of  the  old  bridge,  intending 
to  utilize  it  wherever  I  could. 

Q.  You  were  to  allow  them  $4,000  for  your  old  bridge  1 — A  Yes  ;  that  was  in  my 
estimate,  that  reduced  my  estimate  from  $39,000  down  to  $35,000. 

The  Chairman — His  estimate  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  Estimated  cost  of  erecting  a  new  swing  bridge  for  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  traffic  at  Wellington  street— 275 
feet  over  all — square  ends,  say  600,000  lbs,  including 
gearing  at  4  cents,  erected $    27,000 

"  Painting,  false  works,  wooden  supergjtructure,  engines  and 

machinery  and  sundries 7,000 

$    34,000 
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"  Raising  approaches,  paving,  <kc $     5,000 

8   39,000 
"  Less  by  present  bridge 4,000* 

$   35,000 
"  Exclusive  of  masonry,  cribwork,  piers  and  protections. 

"E.  P.  HANNAFORD, 

"  Chief  Engineer, 
"Montreal,  25th  October,  1892." 

And  the  other  one  reads : 

Montreal*— Lachine  Canal  bridge,  Wellington  street,  for  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
traffic,  approximate  estimate  : 

Abutments — two  at  250  cubic  yards,  500  cubic  yards  at  $30  $15,000 

Concrete,  300  cubic  yards  at  $15 4,500 

Excavation,  600  cubic  yards,  say 500 

Timber  for  foundation 2,000 

Cribwork  and  pilingi 9,000 

Taking  down  two  piers  and  sundry  work 4,000 

$35,000 

Summary — 

Say,  masonry,  &c $35,000 

Superstructure 35,000 

$70,000 

E.  P.  HANNAFORD, 

Chief  Engineer, 

MoNTRE.\L,  24th  December,  1892. 

By  Sir  Charles  Hihbert  Tupper  : 

Q.  What  depth  was  the  navigation  ? — A.  These  estimates  were  made  for  19  feet 
This  is  Mr.  Parent's  plan. 

By  Mr,  Bergeron : 

Q.  Is  that  19  feet  navigation? — A.  19  feet  navigation.  It  was  a  government 
plan« 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  So  you  arrived  at  that  estimate  from  the  government  plan,  and  you  say  that 
your  estimate  of  $35,000  for  masonry  and  $35,000  for  superstructure,  a  total  of 
$70,000,  that  when  you  made  that  estimate  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  you 
were  satisfied  there  was  a  profit  of  $10,000  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company? — 
A.  I  was  satisfied  there  was,  if  the  season  was  decent. 

Q.  And  the  work  could  be  done  under  those  circumstances,  providing  they  gave 
you  sufficient  time  to  work,  for  $60,000  ?— A.  Yes,  $60,000  or  $70,000,  It  could  have 
been  done  for  my  estimate.  I  felt  that  my  estimate  was  a  very  high  one  for  the 
substructure. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Hannaford,  supposing  that  you  had  been  obliged  to  go  four  feet 
further  down,  how  much  would  that  have  added  to  the  cost  of  the  substructure  ? — A. 
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Another  4  feet  in  addition  to  the  19,  well,  I  should  hare  had  to  do  pumping  and  all 
that.     Altogether  I  should  say  $8,000. 

Q.  S8,000  additional  to  have  taken  down  to  the  depth  the  government  took  it  down 
themselves  t — A.  I  don't  know  that,  sir.  You  see  the  government  and  any  government 
would  do  the  same.  You  don't  want  to  have  22  feet  to  pump  ;  you  want  to  sheer  off  a 
little.     Nineteen  feet  is  as  much  as  would  carry  one  of  the  Allan  line  vessels. 

Q.  Supposing  the  government  had  decided,  after  you  had  taken  the  work,  to  have 
gone  down  to  the  22  feet,  you  still  think  that  you  could  have  done  it  for  $8,000 
additional,  and  that  the  Grand  Trunk  would  not  have  lost  anything  ? — A.  I  think,  as. 
the  matter  turned  out ;  I  think  that  the  whole  thing  could  have  been  done  for  $70,000. 
I  made  up  my  mind,  after  the  work  was  done  in  May,  1893,  that  the  work  would  have 
been  done,  and  that  we  should  have  done  it  at  a  saving  of  $10,000. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  passed  over  the  Wellington  street  bridge  every  day  passing  up 
and  down  to  your  office  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  particular  notice  of  the  work  as  it  progressed  there  i — A 
There  was  only  one  occasion  I  took  notice ;  that  was  on  the  street  bridge  when  they  got 
into  difficulty  with  the  water.  They  were  cojSerdamming.  That  seemed  to  be  the  only 
difficulty  they  had  to  combat.     Everything  else  was  plain  sailing  and  dry  work. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  the  temporary  bridge  that  was  used  while  the  construction  of 
the  Wellington  street  bridge  was  in  operation  1 — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  passed  over  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  form  and  construction  of  the  bdnts  and  stringers  employed  in 
the  temporary  work  1 — A.  Yes,  it  was  strong  enough. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  superfluous  timber  used? — A.  No,  I  said  it  was  strong  enough 
and  I  went  over  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  afraid  to  go  over  it  ? — A.  No,  I  went  over  it  with  repose  and 
confidence.  There  was  plenty  of  timber  there,  they  might  just  as  well  use  it.  There 
was  no  end  of  timber  there. 

Q.  There  was  1,000,000  feet  not  used  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 
There  was  plenty  of  timber  there.    They  might  just  as  well  make  the  bridge  strong  enough. 

By  Mr.  Bergeron : 

Q.  Mr.  Gibson  was  asking  you  about  these  men  who  worked  the  bridge.  These  men 
are  paid  by  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  not  paid  by  the  government? — A.  No. 

Q.  So  that  whether  the  bridge  is  worked  by  electricity,  steam  or  hand,  it  does  not 
affect  the  government  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  can  still  work  it  by  steam  if  you  like  ? — A.  Yes,  if  we  put  the  engine 
on  ;  Mr.  Schreiber  won't  put  the  engine  on.     I  know  him  too  well  for  that. 

Q.  But,  any  way,  the  working  of  it  is  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  I — A 
Yes. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  Did  you  observe  how  the  government  officials  were  conducting  themselves? — A 
Everything  went  on  very  nicely  so  far  as  I  saw.  Mr.  Parent  was  there  at  intervals,  and 
Mr.  Douglas  at  intervals.  Mr.  Desbarats  was  there  at  the  beginning,  and  I  was  very- 
sorry  when  he  left,  because  we  got  attached  to  him  and  understood  him. 

Q.  Mr.  St.  Louis,  did  you  see  him  ? — A.  T  only  met  Mr.  St.  Louis  once,  specially. 
I  had  something  to  ask  him  to  do  so  as  to  get  our  traffic  across,  and  he  did  it  at  once. 

Q.  Were  you  brought  into  contact  with  Mr.  Kennedy  at  all  ? — A.  Yes ;  once  I 
was.     I  was  brought  in  contact  with  him  once,  that  was  all. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Douglas  often  there  ? — A.  Yes  ;  sometimes. 
Q.  Many  times  ? — A.  Yes  ;  many  times,  oh,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Gibson : 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  masonry  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  as  it  was  being 
built? — A.  Yes,  Mr.  Gibson,  I  saw  it  at  intervals. 
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Q.  Was  it  done  any  better  t^an  you  intended  doing  it  yourself  ? — A.  No ;  it  was 
good  masonry,  excellent  masonry,  and  well  put  in.  They  had  every  advantage  ;  no 
water. 

Q.  They  had  no  trouble  with  the  foundation  I — A.  No  ;  nothing  whatever,  it  was 
hard. 

Q.  Good,  hard  ?— A.  Hard. 

Q.  So  they  spent  no  money  in  pumping  the  foundation  ? — A.  Nothing  but  a  hand 
pump.     There  was  more  bother  from  ice. 

Q.  The  masonry  is  rock-faced  ? — A.  Hock-faced  ashlar.  Very  good  masonry, 
just  the  same  as  we  put  in. 

By  Mr,  McMtdlen : 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  a  commission  was  issued  and  held  an  investigation  with 
regard  to  this  bridge  1 — A.  At  Montreal.     I  saw  it  in  the  papers  day  by  day. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  at  the  time  ? — A.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  was  in  Montreal  most  of  the 
winter.     I  am  out  of  Montreal  very  little  in  winter. 

Q.  Were  you  not  asked  to  appear  ? — A.  I  was  not  asked. 

By  Mr,  TarU  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Douglas  appear  to  be  in  charge  of  the  work  ? — A.  No,  sir,  Mr.  Doug- 
las did  not  appear  to  be  in  charge  of  the  work,  but,  as  coming  from  Ottawa,  he  seemed 
to  be  endowed  with  the  supervision  over  any  of  tl^  Montreal  officials.  It  appeared  to 
me  so.  He  appeared  as  coming  from  Ottawa,  from  which  all  power  emanates,  to  be 
endowed  with  supervision  over  the  gentlemen  in  Montreal. 

Q.  And  he  was  there  several  weeks  % — A.  Oh,  yes,  he  came  forward  and  back. 

By  Sir  C,  H,  Tupper  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was,  Mr.  Hannaford? — A.  Mr.  Douglas  appeared 
after  Mr.  Desbarats  left.  Sir  Charles. 

Q.  After  the  19th  of  February? — A.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Douglas  was  introduced  to  me 
by  Mr.  Parent. 

By  Mr.  Lister  ; 

Q.  Then  he  was  frequently  there  1 — A.  Yes,  he  was  on  the  works  ;  he  came  to  see 
ns  almost  constantly. 

By  Mr.  Ta/rte  :  ' 

Q.  You  looked  upon  Mr.  Desbarats  as  an  able  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  looked  upon 
Desbarats  as  being  eminently  qualified  to  carry  out  that  class  of  work. 


M.  DOHENY  was  recalled  and  with  the  permission  of  the  committee  was  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Geoffrion,  Q.  C. 

Q.  Mr.  Doheny,  when  did  you  begin  to  work  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A. 
About  the  middle  of  February. 

Q.  You  were  paid  by  whom  ? — A.  I  was  paid  by  St.  Louis. 
Q.  On  the  regular  pay  sheets  with  the  other  employees  on  the  works  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Your  name  was  on  the  pay-list  for  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know.     I  don't  remember  exactly  what  it  was  on.     My  position  was  stone  measurer.    I 
received  the  stone  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  the   Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  lock  no.  1. 
Q.  As  to  the  pay-list  on  which  your  name  was,  did  you  yourself  not  prepare  this 
liatl— A.  No. 

Q.  Never  prepared  any  yourself  ? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  these  lists  were  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Wellington 
bridge  ? — A.  I  believe  they  were.     Coughlin  kept  my  time. 

Q.  Now,  didn*t  you  certify  these  lists  as  far  as  the  stone  was  concerned  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  must  have  been  aware  that  there  were  lists  prepared  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  St.  Louis  took  these  lists  and  paid  the  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  your  name  was  on  the  Wellington  list  1 — A.  Yes,  because  it 
was  on  the  Wellington  bridge.  I  am  not  positive.  I  received  the  stone  for  all  the 
structures  and  I  think  it  was  Coughlin  kept  my  time. 

Q.  Were  you  absent  from  work  any  time,  or  sick  from  the  beginning  of  your 
employment  *?— A.  No. 

Q.  Never  was  absent  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  work  1 — A.  I  ceased  to  work  on  the  Wellington  bridge 
when  the  bridge  was  completed. 

Q.  When  was  that  V—A.  I  think  in  June. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  stone  measurer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  contractors  for  the  delivery  of  the  stone  ? — A.  Delorimier  delivered 
the  stone  for  the  Wellington  bridge  and  Mr.  St.  Louis  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and 
lock  no.  1. 

Q.  When  did  Delorimier  begin  to  deliver  stone  and  when  did  he  cease  to  deliver  it, 
how  much  time  did  he  take  1 — A,  I  don't  know  when  he  began.  He  was  delivering 
stone  when  I  started  the  work.  There  was  some  stone  received  when  I  started  and  I 
am  not  positive  when  he  finished,  but  I  think  it  would  be  in  March.  I  am  not  positive 
when  his  last  delivery  came  in.     T  would  have  to  see  my  stone  books  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  will  have  to  see,  you  say,  your  returns  to  be  able  to  say  when  he  ceased  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Geoffrion  (addressing  the  clerk) — Are  these  returns  here  of  the  stones  sup- 
plied by  Delorimier? 

Mr.  Haggart — The  auditor  general  has  all  the  certified  accounts. 

Witness — I  would  prefer  to  see  my  own  returns.  The  government  returns  will 
show  when  the  last  stone  was  received. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  When  did  St.  Louis  begin  to  deliver  stone  ? — A.  St.  Louis  had  delivered  a  very 
small  quantity  of  stone  when  I  started.     He  began  in  February. 

Q.  And  up  to  that  date  did  he  go  on  delivering  stone  ? — A.  He  went  on  delivering 
stone.  I  think  in  March  some  time,  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  exact  date,  he  finished 
delivering  stone. 

Q.  At  the  beginning  of  March  or  at  the  end  of  March  } — A.  I  am  not  positive.  I 
would  not  say,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  came  on  the  works  about  the  middle  of  February  ? — A.  I  came  on  about 
the  middle  of  February,  yes. 

Q.  For  how  long  were  you  employed  at  measuring  stone  ? — A.  I  was  employed  at 
measuring  stone  until  all  the  stone  was  received  for  all  the  structures. 

Q.  Can't  you  remember  whether  it  was  a  month  ? — A.  It  was  more  than  a  month. 

Q.  It  was  more  than  a  month  you  had  received  stone  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  both  contractors  ? — A.  Yes,  both  from  Delorimier  and  St.  Louis. 

Q.  The  last  that  Delorimier  delivered  is  dated  the  27th  of  April,  not  March  ? — A.  It 
may  be.     I  said  I  was  not  positive  as  to  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Read  from  your  signature  there  and  state  from  what  date  to  what  date — thisjs 
signed  by  you — stone  was  delivered  by  Delorimier  ? — A.  This  is  the  stone  delivered  from 
March  27th  to  April  25th. 

Q.  That  is  correct  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Q.  That  helps  your  memory.  Instead  of  March  it  would  be  the  latter  part  of 
April  ? — A.  It  might  be  before  the  25th  of  April  because  these  accounts  were  miade  out 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Q.  Was  not  St.  Louis  delivering  stone  as  late  as  Delorimier  ? — A.  He  delivered 
stone  later  than  Delorimier. 
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Q.  Now,  were  you  a  stone  measurer  alone  or  were  you  also  what  you  call  a  checker 
as  I  see  opposite  your  name  sometimes  1 — A.  That  signature,  or  what  you  see  opposite 
my  signature  sometimes,  was  given  to  me  by  Kennedy.  What  he  intended  it  for  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  It  is  in  your  own  handwriting  ? — A.  He  told  me  to  sign  as  stone  measurer  and 
checker. 

Q.  Kennedy  told  you  to  sign  it  and  you  don't  know  what  it  meant  ? — A.  I  suppose 
it  meant  stone  measurer  and  stone  checker. 

Q.  You  have  also  signed  only  stone  measurer  without  putting  the  checker  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  why  you  sometimes  signed  stone  measurer  and  sometimes 
signed  stone  measurer  and  checker  ? — A.  Sometimes  I  signed  stone  measurer  and  checker 
and  sometimes  I  signed  stone  measurer  because  I  was  told  that  it  was  sufficient. 

Q,  Did  you  also  fwt  as  time  keeper  at  the  latter  part  of  the  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  began  to  act  as  time-keeper  ? — A.  It  would  be 
about  the  17th  of  May. 

Q.  The  7th  of  May  ?— A.  The  17th  of  May,  about. 

Q.  On  what  occasion  did  you  become  time-keeper? — A.  By  the  instructions  of 
Mr.  Conway,  the  acting  superintendent 

Q.  On  what  work  ? — A.  On  the  Wellington  bridge,  stone-cutters  and  masons. 

Q.  Have  you  not  signed  pay-lists  and  returns  for  the  government  prior  to  the  13th 
of  May  as  time-keeper  %—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  1 — A.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Gbopprion  to  the  auditor  general. — Have  you  return  from  the  6th  to  the 
13th  May,  labour  account,  on  the  Wellington  bridge  f 

The  Auditor  General. — They  seem  to  end  on  the  6th  of  May. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — With  the  leave  of  the  committee  I  will  exhibit  my  duplicate, 
and  we  will  try  and  find  the  original  afterwards. 

To  THE  Witness. — Now,  Mr.  Dotieny,  will  you  take  communication  of  this  docu- 
tnent  purporting  to  be  a  pay  list  from  the  6th  of  May  to  the  13th  of  May,  and  say 
whether  the  signature  "M.  Doheny,  time  checker,"  is  yours? 

Mr.  Haggart. — What  does  it  say  on  that  ?     Did  you  say  time  checker  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — "  Time  checker." 

The  Witness  (after  examining  the  document  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Geoffrion) — 
"  Yes,  sir,  I  signed  that." 

Mr.  Haggart. — Read  what  it  says. 

The  witness  then  read  as  follows  : — 

Wellington  Bridge — Recapitulation, 

Stonecutters,  2,568  hours  at  33  cents $847  44 

Stonemasons,  160  hours  at  32  cents 51  20 

Day  force,  as  per  detailed  sheet  at  no  price 862  31 

Total $1,760  95 

Received  the  above  goods.  M.  Doheny,  time-checker ;  James  Davin,  clerk  and 
time-keeper.  I  certify  the  above  account  to  be  correct  in  all  details  and  particulars. 
E.  Kennedy.     Prices  fair  and  just.     E.  Parent,  superintending  engineer. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  What  date  is  that,  there  is  a  date  somewhere? — A.  May  6th  to  May  13th. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q,  That  is  a  recapitulation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  look  at  the  accounts  of  which  it  is  a  recapitulation  ? — A.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  accounts. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  the  accounts  ? — A.  No  sir 
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Q.  Well,  this  is  a  pay  sheet,  is  it  not  1 — A.  That  is  a  pay  sheet. 

Q.  These  are  pay  sheets  attached  to  the  recapitulation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  nothing  of  the  accounts  of  which  that  is  a  recapitulation  1 — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  signed  it  1 — A.  That  sheet  was  brought  to  me  afterwards 
when  I  was  time-checker.  I  never  signed  that  sheet  on  that  date.  I  never  signed  a 
sheet  signed  ako  by  Kennedy.  I  never  signed  a  sheet  during  Kennedy's  time,  as  time- 
keeper. 

Q.  This  seems  to  be  a  sheet  from  the  6th  to  the  13th,  inclusive  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  bill  for  $1,760.95,  money  paid  out  for  wages? — A.  It  appears  to  be 
so. 

Q.  Then  that  would  be  sent  into  the  department  at  what  time  1 — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  signed  it  undoubtedly  ? — ^A.  I  signed  it — "  received  the  above  goods." 

Q.  No,  you  don't  say,  "  received  the  above  goods  "  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q,  Oh,  yes  ;  I  see  that.  When  did  you  sign  it  ? — A.  Well,  I  must  have  signed 
that  as  time  checker,  after  I  became  a  timekeeper,  and  being  in  the  habit  of  signing,  I 
signed  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Were  these  wages  earned  before  you  became  timekeeper  ? — A.  They  must  have 
been. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  timekeeper  ? — A.  On  the  17th  of  May. 

Q.  So  you  were  not  time  checker  at  the  time  these  wages  were  earned  1 — A.  I  was 
not  time  checker. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  you  come  to  sign,  knowing  nothing  about  it  1 — A.  It  was  an 
error. 

Q.  I  know  it  was  an  error,  but  why  did  you  sign  it  ? — A.  The  account  must  have 
been  presented  to  me  afterwards  with  some  other  accounts  I  had  a  right  to  sign. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  remember.  I  cannot  give  any  other  ac- 
count about  it,  except  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  produced  some  sheets  in  the  exchequer  court, 
time  sheets  I  made  out  myself,  which  they  have  there.  They  are  the  only  sheets  that  I 
certified  to  as  being  correct. 

Q.  James  Davin  appears  to  have  been  timekeeper  ] — A.  He  was  responsible  for 
the  labour,  and  the  teams,  and  that  says  all  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  time  checker  and  time-keeper  1 — A.  Well, 
when  I  went  on,  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  a  checker  on,  because  at  that  time,  the  govern- 
ment were  paying  labour  and  teams  themselves,  but  Mr.  St.  Louis  was  supplying  stone 
cutters  and  masons  and  mortar  men,  so  he  had  a  time-keeper  on  at  the  time  I  was  in- 
structed to  go  on,  and  keep  the  time  with  him,  twice  or  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Q.  Who  instructed  you  to  do  that  ? — A.  Mr.  Conway. 

Q.  Did  you- do  it  ?— A.  I  did  it  from  the  17th  or  18th  of  May. 

Q.  From  the  17th  or  18th  of  May? — A.  About  that  time.  These  sheets  will  show. 
The  first  sheet  dates  from  the  18th  of  May.  It  is  about  that  time.  They  have  the 
sheets  made  out  by  myself. 

Q.  Do  your  sheets  agree  1 — A.  From  the  17th  I  made  out  the  sheets  myself. 

Q.  Altogether  ? — A.  Yes.  You  will  see  that  there  is  some  error  about  that,  be- 
cause I  certify — "  received  the  above  goods."  I  always  certified  under  that  for  stone. 
The  other  time-keeper  certified  to  the  account  being  correct  in  all  details  and  particulars. 
That  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  mistake  ? — A.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  must  have  received  that  at  the 
time  I  received  other  sheets. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  wages  at  that  time  1 — A.  No,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  wages,  I  am  not  responsible. 

Bi/  Mr,  Geoffrion  :  ^ 

Q.  ^yVhen  did  you  begin  to  be  a  time-keeper  ;  on  the  17th  of  May? — A.  About 
that  time. 

Q.  Why  did  you  name  the  Nth.  Have  you  any  reason  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have  a  reason, 
because  on  the  17  th  I  ceased  to  count  the  men. 
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Q.  Oh,  in  that  little  book  1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  take  communication  of  this  other  document  which  purports  to  be 
a  return  of  time,  and  whether  it  is  not  dated  from  the  13th  of  May  to  the  19th  of  May, 
and  whether  there  you  do  not  certify  to  every  particular  of  the  account  as  being  correct  ? 

Q.  You  certified  to  the  whole  of  the  statement  as  being  correct.  Read  the  state- 
ment. 

**  The  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals,  Dr. 
To  E.  M.  St.  Louis,  Contractor. 

1893  New  Wellington  bridge 

May  13th  to  May  19th. 

BecapittUation, 

Stone  cutters,  2,275  hours  at  33  cents $  750  75 

Stone  masons,  130  hours  at  32  cents 41  60 

Day  force  as  per  detailed  sheet 1,055  72 

Amount $  1,848  07 

I  certify  the  above  account  to  be  correct  in  all  details  and  porticulars,  J.  Con- 
way, superintendent.  I  certify  the  above  account  to  be  correct  in  all  details  and 
particulars,  M.  Doheny,  time  keeper.  I  certify  the  above  account  to  be  correct  in  all 
details  and  particulars,  James  Davin,  time  keeper.  Prices  just  and  fair,  Ernest  Mar- 
ceau,  superintending  engineer." 

Q-  What  date  is  that  ? — A.  May  13th  to  May  19th.  I  merely  certified  to  the 
two  last  days. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  it  didn't  cover  the  days  between  the  13th  and  the  19th  ? — A.  It 
appears  to  be  that  I  certified.  I  remarked  to  Conway  that  I  only  certified  the  last 
two  days.     Mr.  Conway  can  substantiate  what  I  say. 

Q.  From  what  you  knew  ? — A  I  know  I  only  certified  for  the  last  two  days. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  Were  these  accounts  sent  in  at  the  time  or  did  they  come  in  months  after- 
wards ? — A.  They  didn't  always  come  in  at  the  time.  They  came  in  some  time  later. 
After  I  became  timekeeper  I  certified  three  or  four  accounts  at  one  time. 

Q.  A  long  time  after  they  should  have  been  in  1 — A.  A  week  or  two  afterwards. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  suspended  on  the  13th? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  took  charge  of  the  men  on  that  very  date  1 — A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Davin  had  charge  of  the  labourers  as  you  had  charge  of  the 
time  of  the  stonecutters  and  you  actually  kept  the  time  of  the  stonecutters  from  the  6th 
of  May  1 — ^A  That  is  not  a  fact.  I  don't  know  about  Mr.  Davin.  It  is  not  a  fact  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.     I  am  not  answering  for  Mr.  Davin.  ^ 

Q.  When  you  wrote  your  signature  to  the  whole  statement  from  the  13th  to  the 
19th  did  you  read  it  ? — A  Yes,  the  signature  was  necessary  to  have  the  men  paid,  I  was 
told,  but  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Conway  what  I  have  told  you.  I  was  certifying  only  from 
the  time  I  started  to  keep  the  time  myself,  and,  as  he  was  my  superior  officer,  I  considered 
that  that  was  a  sufficient  notification. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  that  there  were  men  here  for  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  ? — A.  I 
saw  it. 

Q.  And  you  certified  1 — A.  I  certified,  but  I  didn't  certify  to  these  dates. 

By  Mr,  Bergeron : 

Q.  The  fact  of  your  certifying  that  to  the  department  here,  would  not  that  lead  you 
to  believe  that  the  department  believed  that  you  as  time-keeper  had  certified  that  correct  ^ 
As  a  matter  of  opinion,  would  not  the  department  be  under  the  impression  it  was  correct 
since  you  certified  it  was  correct  without  giving  any  explanation  at  all  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  what  the  department  would  think  in  the  matter. 
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By  Mr,  Geaffrion : 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  was  upon  these  lists  certified  to  that  St.  Louis  had  to 
pay  these  menf — A.  I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  Had  you  any  doubt  that  he  required  these  certificates  before  he  would  go  and 
pay  the  men  ? — A.  I  suppose  he  had  to  have  some  certificate. 

Q.  And  you  attached  your  name  to  this  list  upon  which  these  men  were  paid  with- 
out knowing  whether  it  was  correct  or  not  ? — A.  I  knew  that  the  latter  part  of  it  was 
correct,  or  from  the  time  I  kept  the  time  myself  ;  I  knew  that  was  correct.  I  didn't 
look  into  it. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  You  know  it  was  correct.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  time  sent 
in  1 — A.  I  didn't  check  the  lists  themselves. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  At  that  time  when  you  signed  on  the  19th  you  had  the  little  book  in  your 
possession  1 — A.  I  had  my  little  book,  yes. 

Q.  And  although  you  kept  the  time  only  for  two  days,  and  although  you  say 
you  were  signing  on  the  13  th,  you  didn't  look  at  your  little  book  to  see  whether  it 
was  correct  or  not  ? — A.  I  wasn't  signing  for  the  13th,  as  I  told  you,  he  knew  the  con- 
ditions of  it. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  read  it  ? — A.  There  was  already  a  stencil  certificate  there,  and 
it  should  not  be  changed,  he  said. 

Q.  It  should  not  be  changed.  Did  you  notice  that  Parent  certified  one  of  these 
lists  qualifying  his  signature  by  stating  that  he  certified  only  to  such  a  date  that  he  was 
suspended  ? — A.  I  didn't  know  that  Parent's  signature  was  attached  with  mine. 

Q.  Had  there  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  from  the  17th  to  the  18th? 
— A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  the  men  would  be  increasing  at  the  end  of  the  work  1 
— A.  Was  there  any  reason  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  There  was  a  reason  that  the  men  would  be  increased  towards  the  end 
of  the  work.  They  would  be  increased,  the  number  of  men  working,  because  towards 
the  end  the  parapet  walls  were  built. 

Q.  But  the  rest  of  it  was  finished  1 — A.  Yes  ;  there  would  be  no  increase  of  the 
whole  force  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  your  little  book  shows  only  25  men  on  the  list  as  working  on  the 
17th  and  that  your  certificate  shows  35  men  ;  on  the  18th  it  is  covered  by  your  certi- 
ficate?— A.  My  little  book  doesn't  show  the  18th. 

Q.  It  shows  the  17  th.  Please  look  how  many  stonecutters  you  reported  in  your 
little  book  on  the  17th.     That  is  the  last  entry. — A.  I  reported  25. 

Q.  And  on  the  17th — will  you  be  kind  enough  to  refer  to  that  paper  certified  by 
you  and  see  how  many  men  were  certified  by  you  as  being  there  ? — A.  I  didn't  certify 
to  any  men  on  the  17th. 

Q.  Look  at  the  paper  ? — A.  I  say  I  didn't  certify  to  any  men. 

Q.  Look  at  the  document  and  see  how  many  men  are  reported  there  on  the  17th  of 
May  ? — A.  There  appears  to  be  35. 

Q.  Now,  wDl  you  look  at  the  same  document  and  see  how  many  men  are  reported 
in  that  list  as  working  on  the  18th,  the  following  day  ? — A.  35. 

Q.  So  you  stopped  keeping  time  in  your  little  book  on  the  1 7th  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  that  date  the  little  book  reports  only  25  ? — A.  25. 

Q.  On  that  very  day  the  Nth  the  list  mentions  35  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  18th  of  May  you  say  you  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  number,  you 
kept  time  yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  on  the  18th.     I  believe  it  was  on  the  18th. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that,  or  are  you  taking  it  bfuik  now  ? — A.  I  am  not  taking  it  back 
at  all.  I  said  all  along  it  was  about  the  18th.  When  I  see  the  pay-sheet  I  wrote  out 
I  can  tell  when  I  began.     You  have  it,  that  will  show. 
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By  Mr,  Bergeron : 

Q.  So  that  when  you  commenced  to  keep  time  you  dropped  your  little  book  1 — A 
Xes ;  it  was  so  long  ago  I  don't  remember  exactly,  but  show  me  it  in  my  own  hand- 
-writing,  that  will  show. 

Mr.  Takte. — Can  we  have  those  sheets  ? 

M.  Haggart. — They  are  amongst  the  papers  of  the  commission  ;  the  commission 
had  them  before  them. 

The  Witness. — The  sheets  I  referred  to  are  the  sheets  Mr.  St.  Louis  produced  in 
the  court. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  You  have  answered  that  on  the  18th  of  May  35  men  were  there? — A.  Well,  I 
have  not  answered  that. 

Q.  Look  at  it.  The  list  which  bears  your  name  shows  that  1 — A.  Yes,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  commenced  to  keep  time  from  the  time  I  made  out  the  sheets. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  not  take  the  responsibility  from  the  date  you 
dropped  the  little  book  ? — A.  It  was  about  that  time. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff : 

Q.  When  did  you  see  the  sheets  last? — A.  In  the  exchequer  court. 
Q.  About  what  date  ? — A.  About  two  weeks  ago. 

Q.  They  are  now  filed  in  the  exchequer  court  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  they  were  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  St.  Louis'  counsel. 

Q.  Who  produced  them  to  you  there  ? — A.  Mr.  Geoffrion. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  That  is  one,  from  the  20th  of  May,  I  understand  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  first  one  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  first  one. 

Q.  Then  you  commenced  on  the  20th  instead  of  the  18th? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  first  pay-list  ? — A.  That  is  the  first  pay-list  I  ever  made  out. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  You  commenced  on  the  20th  of  May  to  prepare  the  lists  yourself  ? — A.  To  keep 
the  time  myself.  These  lists  are  dated  the  20th.  I  prepared  them  a  fortnight  after, 
perhaps. 

Q.  You  wrote  them  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  whilst  you  are  at  it,  as  they  are  not  to  be  filed,  only  to  be  exhibited, 
they  belong  to  the  court — will  you  just  refer  to  the  list — on  the  20th,  how  many  stone- 
cutters did  you  report  ? — A.  Thirty -one  stonecutters. 

Q.  Thirty-one  stonecutters  on  the  20th  of  May  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  goes  up  to  the  6th  of  June  ? — A.  It  goes  to  the  2nd  of  June. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  report  on  the  2nd  of  June,  the  last  day  of  that  list  ? — A. 
Twenty-eight  stonecutters. 

Q.  These  were  working  at  Wellington  bridge? — A.  These  were  working  at 
Wellington  bridge  ;  yes.  Of  course  this  includes  masons  and  stonecutters.  There  is  a 
distincdon,  I  kept  the  time  of  the  stonecutters  and  masons,  and  this  includes  both. 

Q.  How  many  masons  were  there? — A.  There  were  seven  masons. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  the  time  only  of  the  stonecutters? — A.  Only  of  the  stone- 
cutters. 

Q.  Did  you  know  them  by  name,  or  because  you  saw  instruments  in  their 
hands?  How  did  you  know  they  were  stonecutters  or  masons? — A.  I  saw  them 
cutting  stone. 
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Q.  And  if  it  happened  that  if  a  man  was  just  resting  you  would  not  count 
him?— A.  No,  no,  not  necessarily.  I  knew  a  stonecutter  when  I  saw  him.  I  have 
been  often  enough  on  work  of  that  kind  to  distinguish  a  stonecutter  from  a 
labourer. 

Q.  From  a  mason? — A.  A  mason  works  at  building,  but  a  stonecutter  dresses 
stone. 

Q.  But,  unless  they  were  working,  you  would  not  know  them? — A.  Yes,  I 
would  know  them. 

Q.  Now,  you  did  not  keep  the  time  of  the  men.  You  only  counted  once  or 
twice  a  day?-- A.  Twice  a  day  on  the  Wellington,  but  on  lock  no.  1,  only   once. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  how  you  can  give  fractions  of  a  day  ? — A.  That  was  because  I 
counted  them  more  than  once  a  day.  For  instance,  if  12  men  were  working  in  the 
morning,  and  11  in  the  afternoon,  that  would  constitute  11^  men  for  that  day. 

Q.  And  when  it  was  11  J,  how  was  it  ? — A.  When  it  was  11  J,  if  I  knew  a  man  had 
left  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  had  done  a  quarter  of  a  day.  There  were  cases 
when  I  knew  that,  because  I  was  close  to  where  the  Wellington  bridge  stone  was  cut. 

Q.  You  were  close  enough  to  be  certain  to  a  quarter  of  a  day  ? — A.  Very  often  the 
foreman,  Martin  Connolly,  would  tell  me.    He  knew  I  was  keeping  this  aocount. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  He  knew  you  were  keeping  that  account  ? — A.  He  knew  I  was  keeping  this 
account. 

Q.  In  the  little  book  ?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  him  ? — A.  I  told  him  just  at  the  time  I  began  that  Kennedy 
had  instructed  me. 

Q.  You  told  him  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  you  made  the  statement  that  Martin  Conway  knew  ? 
— A.  It  is  not  the  first  time.  I  made  that  statement  to  Mr.  Hogg  previous  to  the  case 
in  the  exchequer  court. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  statement  here  to  the  committee  since  you  were  under  ex- 
amination?— A.  No. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Did  Kennedy  tell  you  to  keep  the  time  in  the  little  book  ? — A.  That  was  a 
private  note  book.  He  told  me  merely  to  count  the  men,  not  to  keep  their  time.  There 
is  a  difference  between  counting  them  and  keeping  their  time. 

By  Mr,  Bergeron ; 

Q.  That  sheet  you  pretend  you  only  signed  for  goods  received,  but  not  as  time 
keeper,  and  where  Mr.  Kennedy  has  signed  as  correct,  is  it  not  suprising  that  you  should 
not  have  told  him  that  the  list  was  not  correct  ? — A.  I  did  not  check  the  list.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  correct  or  not.     It  was  not  my  duty  to  check  the  list. 

By  Mr,  Geqffrion ; 

Q.  Now,  didn't  you  state  in  the  examination-in-chief,  when  you  were  examined 
here  before  the  committee,  as  follows,  I  read  from  your  evidence : — 

"  Q.  Did  anybody  know  you  had  that  book  ? — A.  Yes,  several  people  knew  I  had  it. 

"  Q.  Who  knew  ? — A.  I  presume  Kennedy  knew  I  had  it,  as  he  instructed  me  to 
keep  that  account. 

"  Q.  Did  you  show  it  at  all  to  anybody  down  at  the  commission  ?  You  were  all 
together  down  there,  didn't  you  show  that  book  to  anybody  ? — A.  Not  at  the  commission 
I  didn't  show  it  to  anybody  at  the  commission, 

"  Q.  At  or  about  that  time  ? — A.  At  or  about  that  time  I  did  show  it  to  somebody 

"  Q.  Who  ? — A.  J.  P.  Clarke,  a  tailor  on  Cherrier  street,  Montreal. 

**  Q.  Anybody  else,  any  government  person,  any  person  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment ? — A.  I  think  not.     To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  did  not. 

"  Q.  Any  government  official  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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"  Q.  Anybody  in  the  government  employ  1 — A.  No,  sir, 

"  Q.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that,  are  you  1 — A.  Quite  sure. 

"  Q.  In  the  month  of  June  did  you  show  it  to  anybody  ? — A.  In  the  month  of  June  T 
A.  That  is  referring  to  the  time  of  the  commiission.  I  have  said  I  spoke  to  Con- 
nolly about  the  time  of  the  commission.  I  said  I  told  Connolly  all  this  when  I  started 
to  keep  this  count.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  two  times,  a  difference  of  a  couple 
of  months. 

Q.  "  Q.  Besides  Clark  ?— A.  No."     In  the  month  of  June  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  month  of  the  commission. — A.  I  didn't  say  I  spoke  to  Connolly  of 
it  at  the  time  of  the  commission.  I  said  I  spoke  to  Connolly  at  the  time  I  kept  it. 
During  the  commission  I  was  asked, — that  is  the  way  I  understood  the  question,  be- 
cause Mr.  Davies  had  asked  me  previous  to  that  about  the  commission.  I  considered 
that  the  question  was  going  on  in  the  same  string.  That  he  meant  the  question  in  that 
light.     I  didn't  mean  to  answer  that  way. 

Q.  You  were  asked  did  anybody  know  you  had  the  book,  and  you  say,  yes,  several 
people  ;  and,  being  pressed,  you  could  name  only  Mr.  Clark  1 — A.  I  knew  Clark  for  one 
and  I  wasn't  asked  for  any  more. 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 

Q.  You  mean  only  after  the  commission  ? — A  Yes ;  I  spoke  to  Clark  during  the 
commission.  I  say  now  I  didn't  speak  to  Connolly  during  the  commission.  When  I 
spoke  to  Connolly  it  was  when  I  started  to  keep  that  count. 

Q.  Did  you  show  the  book  to  any  other  man  before  or  after  the  commission  1 — Yes. 

Q.  To  whom  % — A. — To  Mr.  Hogg,  some  time  ago. 

Q.  He  is  the  only  man  you  showed  it  to  ?  That  is  the  government  solicitor  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  only  man  you  showed  that  book  to  at  any  time  1 — Well,  the  only  men 
since  the  work  has  been  completed  that  I  showed  that  book  to  that  I  remember  were 
Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Hogg. 

Q.  During  that  time  did  you  show  the  book  to  any  other  man  ? — A.  I  showed  it 
to  Connolly.     Connolly  saw  it. 

Q.  Outside  of  Connolly  is  there  any  other  man  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  At  any  time  whatever  1 — A.  Not  that  I  remember.  It  may  have  been  possible 
that  other  people  have  seen  it,  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  Mr.  Driscoll  as  being  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  you  showed 
it  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  anybody  that  you  had  shown  the  book  to  Curran  ? — A.  No,  sir  ; 
I  didn't  show  the  book  to  Curran. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  showed  the  book  ?  Have  you  ever  told  anybody  that  1 — A. 
No ;  I  never  told  anybody  that. 

By  Mr,  Qeoffrion  ; 

Q.  You  have  also  stated  in  your  examination  in  chief  that  you  did  not  mention  that 
book  to  the  commission  because  you  were  not  asked  about  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  ; 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  Curran  about  the  book  1 — A.  Yes  ;  I  spoke  to  him  about  the 
book. 

Q.  When  did  you  speak  to  him  ? — A.  Previous  to  the  case  coming  up  in  the  exchequer 
court. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? — A.  In  Montreal  in  his  office.  I  went  there  to  see  him 
after  I  got  a  subpoena  from  the  exchequer  court. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  ? — A  I  spoke  to  him  about  the  book.  I  went  to  him  to  speak 
to  him  about  the  book. 

Q.  Why  should  you  go  to  speak  to  him  about  the  book  1 — A  Mr.  Curran  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  I  had  known  him  for  some  years,  and  I  wanted  some  advice,  and  I 
thought  he  might  know  what  I  was  to  be  examined  upon. 

Q.  Had  you  the  book  with  you  at  that  time  1 — A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  You  went  to  Curran,  he  being  a  member  of  the  government,  and  a  person  you 
had  known  a  long  time,  to  consult  with  him  about  the  evidence  you  should  give  ?— -A. 
No,  sir,  I  didn't  say  that 

Q.  What  did  you  go  for  ? — A.  I  went  to  ask  Mr.  Curran  ;  I  thought  perhaps  he 
might  know  about  what  I  would  be  examined  about,  and  there  I  spoke  to  him  about 
that  book. 

Q.  Had  you  the  book  with  you  ? — A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  Did  you  show  him  the  book? — A.  I  didn't  show  him  the  book;  I  showed  the 
book  to  Mr.  Hogg,  though. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  trial  took  place  in  the  exchequer  court  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Bergeron : 

Q.  When  you  told  him  you  had  the  book,  how  did  it  come  out  that  you  had  the 
book  ]  What  conversation  took  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Curran  concerning  that 
book  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  conversation  took  place  now,  but  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  I  will  tell  you.  I  told  Mr.  Curran  I  had  such  a  book,  and  I  wanted  to 
know  if  I  would  be  examined  on  that,  and  he  said  I  would  most  likely  be  examined  on 
that.     Mr.  Hogg  came  into  his  ofBce  then,  and  I  showed  the  book  to  Mr.  Hogg. 

By  Mr,  Ta/rte : 

Q.  In  Montreal  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  game  time  1 — A.  Yes,  at  the  time  I  was  in  the  office. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Curran  there  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  saw  the  book  then  ? — A.  He  may  have  seen  the  cover  of  the  book.  He 
didn't  take  the  book  in  his  hands.  He  saw  the  book  in  a  general  way  as  anybody 
might  see  it. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  You  were  talking  about  the  book  to  Mr.  Hogg  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  Mr.  Curran's  office  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Curran  was^present  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  went  to  consult  Mr.  Curran  1 — A,  I  went  to  consult  Mr.  Curran. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  consult  him  about  giving  e\adence  as  to  that  book  ? — A.  Not 
exactly  to  give  evidence  as  to  that  book. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — A.  I  said  I  went  there  to  see  Mr.  Curran  what  I  was 
likely  to  be  examined  on. 

Q.  You  told  him  about  the  book  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  about  the  book  1 — A.  I  told  him  I  had  such  a  book  in 
my  possession  and  I  thought  probably  that  was  what  they  wanted  to  examine  me  about. 
He  said  probably  it  was.  Mr.  Hogg  had  received  the  information  before  and  Mr. 
Hogg  knew  that  that  book  was  in  my  possession  and  that  was  why  I  was  subpoenaed 
before  the  exchequer  court. 

Q.  It  was  after  you  got  the  subpoena  you  went  to  Mr.  Curran  ? — A.  After  I  got 
the  subpoena,  yes. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Hogg  in  the  room  when  you  went  there  ? — A.  No,  he  was  not  there 
when  I  went. 

By  Mr,  Bergeron  : 

Q.  Who  were  you  subpoenaed  by? — A.  By  the  government. 

Q.  How  did  the  government  ever  know  you  had  that  book  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Hogg  there  by  appointment  at  Mr.  Curran's  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that 
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Q.  He  came  whilst  you  were  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  Mr.  Curran  to  take  his  advice  as  you  had  a  right  to  do  about 
your  evidence  1 — A.  Merely  as  a  private  citizen,  nothing  more. 

Q.  You  had  received  your  subpcena  then?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  first  time  you  revealed  to  Mr.  Curran  that  you  had  such  a  book  ? 
—A  The  first  time  I  had  ever  spoken  to  him  about  it. 

Q.  If  it  struck  you  that  this  book  was  important  before  the  exchequer  court,  how 
is  it  it  did  not  strike  you  that  it  was  important  before  the  commission  ] — A.  Because  I 
was  brought  before  the  commission  suddenly,  and  the  message  was  sent  up  to  me  to  come 
down  immediately.     I  went  down  before  the  commission  and  was  examined  right  off. 

Q.  You  had  no  time  to  consult  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  the  conmiission  adjourned  from  the  end  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July ; 
there  was  a  recess  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  recess  you  had  access  to  all  the  pay-lists,  the 
statements  made  to  the  government? — A.  No  ;  I  saw  some  of  them  in  the  office. 

Q.  How  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  I  was  working  there  in  the  department  at  the 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  by  special  appointment  to  take  communication  of  them,  and  to 
examine  them  I — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  to  that  1 — A.  I  swear  it.  I  went  to  certify  to  some  new  stone, 
and  I  saw  these  sheets  there. 

Q.  It  was  during  the  recess  1 — A.  Yes ;  Mr.  Douglas  was  sitting  there,  and  had 
the  pay-sheets  there. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  by  leave  of  Mr.  Douglas,  that  you  examined  these  pay-lists 
and  took  notes  of  them  ? — A.  I  did  not  take  notes  of  them. 

Q.  You  referred  to  them  1 — A.  No,  I  didn^t. 

Q.  You  looked  at  the  cover  ? — A.  I  looked  at  them. 

Q.  For  how  much  time  1 — A.  Perhaps  five  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  look  through  the  totals,  the  quantities,  &c.  ? — I  don^t  remember  if  I 
did. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  you  had  your  little  book  with  you  1 — A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  You  said  you  always  had  it  with  you  ] — A.  I  did  not  always  carry  it  about 
with  me. 

Q.  It  was  in  your  possession  1 — Yes. 

Q.  And  when  the  commission  sat  again,  did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  go  to  consult 
and  take  evidence  at  this  time  whether  this  information  would  be  useful  to  the  com- 
mission ? — A.  No,  because  I  had  already  been  examined. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  you  would  be  recalled,  having  such  information  to  give  ? — A. 
No  :  I  did  not  know  whether  I  would  or  not,  but  I  did  not  think  I  would  be  recalled, 
having  been  once  examined. 

Q.  That  little  book  gives  the  time  of  lock  no.  1,  does  it? — A.  It  includes  lock^no. 
1  and  Wellington  bridge  together. 

Q.  In  one  item  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  the  bottom,  G.  T.  R.,  and  lock  no.  1,  are  they  not  two  columns? — A. 
—No ;  those  are  the  dates. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  divide  them,  you  took  the  totals  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don^t  you  see  sometimes  two  columns  under  G.  T.  R.  and  lock  no.  1  ? — A. 
Yes ;  sometimes  after  making  it  out  I  saw  two  or  three  more  men  in  some  place  else. 

Q.  When  you  were  before  the  commission  you  were  not  asked  about  that  book  ? — 
A  No. 

Q.  Nobody  knew  you  had  it,  but  did  they  ask  for  any  information  which  you 
could  have  given  them  from  the  little  book  ? — A.  No  ;  merely  as  to  the  stone. 

Q.  They  did  not  ask  you  for  any  information  you  could  have  given  them  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Uttle  book  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  will  refer  you  to  your  deposition  before  the  commissioners.  I  see  the  follow- 
ing question  was  asked  you  : 

"  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  number  of  stonecutters  employed  for  cutting 
stone  for  lock  no.  1  ? — A.  No." 
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The  Witness  :  I  don't  remember  being  asked  such  a  question. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  You  were  on  oath  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  how  was  it  you  answered  "  No "  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  being  asked 
such  a  question  at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  also  asked  by  Mr.  Archibald  the  following  question : 

"  You  were  employed  to  measure  stone  by  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A.  Yes." 

"  Did  he  give  you  any  special  instructions  ? — A.  Nothing  more  than  to  measure 
stone." 

Q.  Did  you  answer  that  ? — A.  I  think  that*  was  in  reference  to  the  measuring  of 
the  stone. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Kennedy  given  you  any  special  instructions  1 — A.  In  what  respect  1 

Q.  As  an  employee  under  him,  had  he  given  you  any  special  instructions  ? — A.  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of,  no. 

Q.  Did  he  not  give  you  instructions  to  keep  the  time  of  the  stonecutters  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  before  the  commission,  and  when  you  were  asked  whether 
he  had  given  you  special  instructions,  you  answered  "  no  V — A.  I  answered  "  no,"  in 
reference  to  the  stone. 

Q.  "  No,  nothing  more  than  to  measure  stone  T — A.  That  was  in  reference  to  the 
stone,  Mr.  Geoflftion.     It  is  now  some  two  years  ago 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  You  were  sworn  to  tell  the  whole  truth  ? — A.  When  you  are  there  you  are 
asked  questions,  you  are  ordered  in,  and  then  you  are  told  you  are  discharged,  you  are 
dismissed.  For  instance,  when  you  are  giving  evidence  you  are  asked  questions  by 
people,  and  you  are  supposed  to  answer  the  questions.  You  are  not  allowed  to  tell  your 
story  as  you  want  to  tell  it.  When  you  have  answered  questions  you  are  told  that  is 
all  you  are  wanted  for. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff : 

Q.  There  was  no  cross-examination  there  ? — A.  Yes,  there  was. 

Mr.  Geoffrion  then  read  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  this  witness 
as  taken  before  the  commissioners  : 

"  Q.  What  was  Paul  Parent  doing  ? — A.  Paul  Parent  was  checking  my  measure- 
ments. He  was  measuring  for  Mr.  St.  Louis.  We  both  measured  together.  One 
checked  the  other. 

"  Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  number  of  stonecutters  employed  for  cut- 
ting stone  for  lock  no.  1  1 — A.  No. 

"  By  Mr,  Archibald : 

"  Q.  You  were  employed  to  measure  stone  by  Mr.  Kennedy  1 — A.  Yes. 
"  Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  special  instructions  ? — A.  Nothing  more  than  to  measure 
stone." 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  Now,  you  say  hedid  instruct  you  to  take  the  tipie  ? — A.  They  were  speaking 
of  stone  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  were  ordered  to  do  other  work  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q,  You  were  ordered  to  keep  time  ? — A.  I  made  the  answer  with  reference  to  the 
stone," 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 
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Committee  Room  No.  49, 

House  of  Ck)MMONS,  6th  July,  1894. 

The  Ck>miiiittee  met ;  Mr.  Baker  in  the  Chair. 

MICHAEL  DOHENY  re-called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  At  how  many  places  were  stonecutters  working  during  the  time  you  kept  that 
book  ? — ^A  Which  structure  ? 

Q.  On  the  three  works,  because  you  reported  there  were  stonecutters  on  the  three 
works  1  —A  The  stonecutters  for  lock  no.  1  and  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  were  cut- 
ting stone  in  sheds  nos.  1  and  2,  numbering  them  from  Wellington  street  There  were 
some  of  them  cutting  stone  near  Grand  Trunk  bridge  both  on  the  north  and  south  sides, 
and  for  the  Wellington  street  bridge  they  were  cutting  stone  in  shed  na  3  and  also 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wellington. 

Q.  Were  stonecutters  actually  employed  on  the  abutment  below  ? — A  There  were 
some  employed  ;  yes,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abutments. 

Q.  On  the  work  itself  ?  Were  they  adjusting  stone  and  so  forth  1 — A.  Stonecutters 
putting  and  laying  stone  1  I  noticed  some  near  where  the  masons  were  working  but  not 
laying  stone,  there  may  have  been  some  but  they  were  working  as  masons. 

Q.  Were  there  sheds  where  stone  was  cut  for  lock  no.  1  separately  or  were  they 
both  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  lock  no.  1 1 — A.  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  cut- 
ting both  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  for  lock  no.  1  in  both  places. 

Q.  When  you  did  your  checking  did  you  go  into  the  sheds  1 — A  Yes,  through  the 
sheds. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  each  man  or  did  you  take  a  general  look  round  1 — A.  I  passed 
through  and  counted  the  men. 

Q.  You  remember  that  you  have  already  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
that  you  checked  the  time  of  these  men  you  were  on  your  way  to  your  dinner  and  just 
did  it  en  passarU  f — A  On  my  way  from  my  dinner,  I  said. 

Q.  Just  in  passing  and  not  going  into  the  sheds ) — A.  Oh  no,  sir,  I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  You  went  into  the  sheds  ? — A.  I  went  into  the  sheds. 

Q.  I  spoke  of  your  testimony  before  the  exchequer  court? — A.  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Q.  When  you  were  examined  before  the  commission  were  you  not  asked  the 
following,  and  did  you  not  give  this  answer : — 

"  Q.  Were  you  in  or  about  the  sheds  during  the  stonecutting  for  lock  no.  1 1 — A. 
I  WAS  not  about  the  sheds  where  the  stone  was  cut  for  lock  no.  1,  but  I  stayed  about 
the  sheds  where  the  stone  was  cut  for  the  Wellington  bridge." 

A.  That  answer  was  correct,  I  was  not  about  the  sheds  after  that,  I  went  through 
the  sheds  to  count  these  men.  My  duties  compelled  me  to  be  at  the  sheds  where  the 
stone  for  the  Wellington  bridge  was  cut  because  my  office  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  answered  at  your  examination  on  Friday  that  at  some 
places  you  called  two  or  three  times  1 — A.  Yes,  I  said  twice,  sometimes  once. 

Q.  And  when  you  came  to  certify  to  a  quarter  of  the  day,  did  you  say  you  went 
two  or  three  times  a  day  ? — A.  Two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Q.  But  how  were  you  able  to  certify  to  a  quarter  of  a  day  ? — A.  When  I  spoke  of 
half  a  day  I  spoke  of  the  time  I  was  keeping  myself.  As  to  the  quarter  of  a  day  that 
only  relates  to  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  Now  your  answer  is  that  going  through  the  sheds  once  or  twice  a  day  enabled 
jou  to  certify  to  a  half  a  day.  How  do  you  make  it  out  that  your  answer  was  correct 
that  you  were  not  about  the  sheds  where  the  stone  was  being  cut  for  lock  no.  1  1 — A 
— GeneraUy  I  was  not  about  the  sheds,  though  I  went  through  the  sheds. 
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Q.  But  I  said  aboat  the  sheds  where  the  stone  was  cut  for  the  Wellington  bridge  i — 
A.  I  did,  my  office  was  there,  but  I  went  through  the  other  sheds  to  count  the  men. 

Q.  That  is  your  explanation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   What  did  you  mean  then  by  being  about  the  sheds? — A.  About  which  sheds? 

Q.  When  you  were  asked  whether  you  were  about  the  sheds,  what  did  you  under- 
stand ? — A  I  understood  the  question  to  mean  whether  I  was  round  the  sheds  all  the 
time  during  the  cutting  of  the  stone. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  your  deposition  where  Mr.  Douglas  wanted  to  know  whether 
you  were  there  during  the  time 

The  Chairman. — Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  draw  his  attention  to  his  deposition  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — He  is  being  examined  by  Mr.  Douglas  who  asked  what  was  his 
work,  and  he  says  he  is  a  stone  measurer. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  to  have  entered  in  the  little  book  which  is  filed  as  "  exhibit 
O  "  at  the  exchequer  court,  certain  notes  about  the  stone  supplied  by  Delorimier  and 
St.  Louis  1 — A.  Yes,  they  are  private  notes. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  these  private  notes  in  that  book  ? — A.  I  made  them  after 
the  stone  was  all  delivered.  It  was  merely  private  notes,  so  that  I  could  know  the 
amount  of  stone  delivered. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  whether  these  notes  which  were  copied  in  that  little  book 
were  taken  from  some  other  notes  you  had  ? — A  They  were  taken  from  the  general 
stone  account. 

Q.  From  the  general  stone  account  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  was  done  as  you  say  after  the  stone  had  finished  being  delivered  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  that  book  with  you  when  you  were  examined  before  the  commis- 
sioners ? — A.  Had  I  it  with  me  on  my  person  ? 

Q.  Yes,  when  you  gave  your  testimony  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  was  the  book  then  ? — A.  It  was  at  my  house. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  asked  the  following  question  :  "  Have  you  got  the 
list  of  the  stone  cut  for  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  No,  I  only  measured  stone  in 
the  rough  as  it  was  received.     When  it  was  cut  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

"  Q.  Have  you  got  a  list  of  stone  as  received  for  the  Wellington  bridge  1 — A.   Yes. 

"  Q.  I  would  like  you  to  produce  it  ? — A.  I  have  not  got  a  list  of  it  myself  except  in 
those  books  I  speak  of.    They  show  the  whole  stone." 

I  understand  you  to  state  that  you  had  this  statement  in  that  pass  book  then  I 
— A.  I  did  not  have  the  statement.  That  was  just  merely  the  stone.  The  other 
showed  the  details  of  the  stone. 

Q.  They  show  the  whole  stone  ? — A.  The  whole  stone. 

Q.  This  shows  the  whole  stone  also  ? — A.  Which  ? 

Q.  The  little  book. — A.   They  show  the  whole  stone,  it  is  merely  a  private  book. 

Q.  The  other  notes  were  private  also  ? — A.  No,  they  were  not. 

Q.  So  they  were  part  private  and  part  not  ? — A.  The  note  book  was  a  private  note 
book  and  I  kept  the  account  of  the  stonecutters  in  this  private  book.  I  have  a  right 
to  keep  any  notes  I  please  in  my  private  book. 

Q.  Of  course,  but  you  entered  the  quantity  of  stone  delivered  by  Delorimier  and 
the  quantity  delivered  by  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  asked  to  give  an  cwjcount  you  said  you  had  no  such  book 
except  those  delivered  to  the  government  ? — A.  If  you  look  later  on  you  will  see  that  I 
have  been  asked  about  these  stone  accounts  before  and  I  referred  to  these  stone 
accounts.  You  will  see  where  Mr.  Archibald  asked  me  about  these  stone  accounts. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  will  put  the  deposition  before  you  and  you  will  find  I  have 
exactly  begun  at  the  very  first  part  relating  to  that. 

The  Witness. — (Examining  the  deposition.)  It  must  be  some  other  portion  of  it. 
I  don't  remember,  it  was  some  time  ago.  You  see  I  answered  *'  I  haven't  got  a  list 
myself  except  in  those  books  I  speak  of."  Well,  I  must  have  spoken  of  those  books  some 
time  before  that. 
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By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  books  were  not  then  made  for  you  but  kept  for  the 
government  ? — A,  Yes,  for  the  government. 

Q.  And  your  private  book  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  therefore  swore  you  had  not  a  list  and  yet  you  had  this  lit.tle  book  1 — 
A  No,  I  did  not  swear  anything  of  the  kind.  I  said  I  had  not  a  list  myself.  A  list 
means  a  detailed  account. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  go  further.  Mr.  Archibald  says :  "  I  should  like  that  a  list  should 
be  made  of  the  amount  of  stone  which  was  received  by  the  wharfinger.  I  just  want  the 
total  amount  of  stone  received." — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  book  you  had,  this  private  book,  would  show  the  total  amount  ? — 
A  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  give  that  information  to  Mr.  Archibald  who  wanted  the  total 
amount  % — A.  I  did  not  know  he  wanted  the  total  amount. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  him  the  information  he  asked  ? — A.  I  gave  to  the  dommission 
the  information  required. 

Q.  When  did  you  give  it  ? — A.  Some  time  later.  Probably  a  day  or  two  or  two 
days  later. 

Q.   From  what  book  did  you  take  that  ? — A.  From  my  private  book. 

Q.  In  your  deposition  you  said  you  could  only  take  it  from  the  government  bookdjT 
— A  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  that.  I  said  the  only  list  was  in  the  government  books. 

Q.  You  were  asked  for  the  total  ? — A.  I  was  asked  for  the  total  afterwards.  Mr. 
Archibald  said  he  only  wanted  the  total.     I  was  able  to  give  that. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Kennedy  was  suspended,  you  remember,  I  suppose,  that  Mr.  Conway 
took  his  place  on  the  13  th  of  May  ? — A.  Yes,  I  believe  so.     I  think  it  was  the  13th. 

Q.  Prior  to  Kennedy  leaving  the  works  in  charge  of  Mr.  Conway,  did  he  ask  you 
to  hand  him,  or  to  hand  into  the  office  ull  the  books  and  documents  or  statements  you 
had  in  connection  with  the  work  which  you  had  checked  ? — A.  Did  Mr.  Kennedy  ask 
met 

Q.  Well,  did  somebody  on  his  behalf  ask  you  1 — A.  Mr.  Scanlon  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  ask  you  ? — A.  He  asked  me  for  my  stone  accounts. 

Q.  You  swear  that  he  only  asked  you  for  the  stone  accounts  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  was  sent  to  you  by  Kennedy  ? — A.  He  says  so. 

Q.  And  Kennedy  had  instructed  you  to  keep  a  special  book  for  the  stonecutters  ? 
—A  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  left  the  work,  he  did  not  ask  you  for  the  special  book  which  he 
had  instructed  you  to  keep? — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  You  swear  that  ?-— A.  I  do. 

Q,  Were  you  not  asked  by  Scanlon,  to  remit  all  the  books  or  statements  in  your 
possession  without  specifying  any  in  particular  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  Kennedy  left  you  in  charge  of  that  book  as  if  it  were  your  private 
property? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Kennedy's  intentions  were  at  all  in  the 
matter. 

Q.  Having  been  instructed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  keep  that  book — whether  you 
returned  it  or  not — why  did  you  take  those  notes  in  a  private  book  ? — A.  Because  it 
was  my  own  private  book.     There  were  several  other  notes  in  that  private  book. 

Q.  Well,  why  did  you  take  public  notes  in  a  private  book  ? — A.  Which  notes  % 
The  stone  checking  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  was  the  only  book  I  had  about  me  at  the  time. 

Q.  Were  there  not  others  in  the  office  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  field-notes  as  far  as  the  measurement 
of  the  stone  was  concerned  and  transferring  them  to  a  book  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment?— A.  For  two-thirds  of  the  time,  the  books  belonged  to  myself.  They  were 
small  pass-books. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  so  in  your  deposition.  Could  you  not  have  bought  new 
ones  ?— A,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  How  much  would  they  have  cost  ? — A.  Ten  cents,  or  perhaps  5  cents. 
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Q.  One  of  the  first  entries  is  dated  from  1891  ? — A.  In  my  note-book  t  It  is  the 
note-book  I  have  had  for  some  time. 

Q.  For  two  or  three  years  1 — A.  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  several  leaves  being  torn  offi — A.  Yes,  I  remember  that 
several  leaves  were  torn  off. 

Q.  When  you  entered  the  total  of  the  stone  delivered  both  by  St.  Louis  and  by 
DeLorimier,  had  you  begun  that  little  calendar  of  your  own  about  tlie  stonecutters  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had?— A.  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  write  those  calculations  in  the  book  according  to  date,  that  is,  as  they 
were  made  1 — A.  Which  calculations  ? 

Q.  The  entries  about  the  quantities  of  stone  ? — A,  No,  sir.  The  entries  about  the 
quantities  of  stone  is  the  total.     It  is  an  "entry,"  not  "entries." 

Q.  After  the  stone  had  been  delivered  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  entered  after  you  had  finished  taking  the  time  of  the  men  ? — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  finished  the  measuring  ? — A.  It  was  after  I  had  finished  the  measuring, 
certainly. 

Q.  And  after  checking  1 — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  made  ? — ^A.  After  the  time  the  stone  had  been  delivered.  I  do 
not  remember  exactly. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  exactly  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  proceed  1  Did  you  take  your  notes  in  the  field  or  write  them 
only  when  you  had  reached  the  office  ? — A.  »Several  times  I  wrote  them  in  the  field,  as 
you  say,  and  several  times  after  I  had  reached  the  office. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  13th  of  May,  when  Mr.  Conway  came  on  the  works,  did  he  not 
specially  instruct  you  to  take  the  time  of  the  men,  and  did  he  not  appoint  you  a  time- 
keeper on  the  13th  of  May? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  that  Conway  did  not  instruct  you  to  take  the  time  of  the  men  ? — A. 
On  the  13th  of  May  he  did  not  instruct  me  to  take  the  time  of  the  men. 

Q.  Then  what  were  you  doing  on  the  work  ? — A.  I  was  foreman  of  the  stonecutters 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Since  how  long  were  you  foreman  of  the  stonecutters  1 — A.  From  the  end  of 
the  delivery  of  the  stone. 

Q.  As  such  when  would  it  be  1 — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date. 

Q.  The  date,  13th  of  May,  is  clear.  How  long  had  you  been  there  after  Gonway 
came  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  You  must  remember  that  I  had  other  duties  to  per- 
form. There  was  stone  delivered  for  lock  no.  1.  It  was  dressed  and  loaded  on  to 
barges  at  Colbome  street  and  transferred  to  the  space  between  lock  no.  1  and  the 
new  canal  lock.     I  looked  after  the  delivery  of  that  stone  and  measured  it. 

Q.  You  swear  that  Mr.  Conway  did  not  appoint  you  foreman  ovot  the  stone-cutters 
on  the  1 3th  of  May  ? — A.  No  sir ;  he  did  not. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  Whom  were  you  hired  by  1 — A.  I  was  employed  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  Did  anybody  recommend  you  to  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  applied  to  him  personally? — A.  No,  I  did  not  apply  personally.  Mr. 
Kennedy  sent  for  me.  He  sent  my  brother  for  me.  My  brother  was  working  there 
at  the  time. 

jBy  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  You  remember  being  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  commission  ? — A.  Yes, 
I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  advice  then  about  your  little  book  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  mentioned  your  little  book  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  suggest  itself  to  your  mind,  that  you  might  be  questioned  there  about 
the  entries  in  the  little  book  ? — A.  I  thought  I  might  be  examined  about  it. 
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Q.  You  thought  you  might  be  examined  about  the  little  book? — A.  I  thought 
perhaps  I  might  be. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  subpoenaed  by  this  committee  the  same  thought  passed 
through  your  mind  that  you  might  be  examined  about  the  little  book  ? — A.  This  present 
committee) 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  I  had  already  been  examined  in  the  exchequer  court  before  I 
appeared  here. 

Q.  The  same  thought  passed  through  janr  mind  on  both  occasions  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  "Why  was  it  on  the  second  occasion  you  took  the  trouble  to  take  legal  advice  I — 
A.  I  did  not  take  l^;al  advice. 

Q.  Why  did  you  consult  as  to  the  advisability  or  likelihood  of  your  giving  evidence 
about  the  little  bo6k  1 — A.  I  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  likely  to  be  examined  on.  It 
i^as  natural  curiosity,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  not  the  same  curiosity  strike  you  on  the  first  occasion  1 — A.  As  to  what  ? 

Q.  As  to  whether  you  were  likely  to  be  examined  about  the  little  book  1 — A.  As  I 
said  before,  I  was  called  immediately  from  the  bridge  to  the  investigation. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  no  opportunity  then  ? — A.  No  opportunity  at  all. 

Q.  Why  did  you  keep  a  memorandum  in  this  little  book  ?  I  understand  you  kept 
regular  books  in  the  office  1 — A.  I  kept  regular  books  in  the  office,  yes. 

Q.  Why  was  it  at  the  completion  of  your  labours  that  you  had  a  memorandum  in 
this  private  memorandum  book  of  the  stone  ? — A.  As  to  what  amount  of  stone  1 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  was  merely  for  my  own  information.  I  usually  like  to  know 
"what  amount  of  stone  was  used  and  so  on. 

Q.  Your  official  returns  show  that  1 — A.  My  official  returns  show  that,  but  I  have 
not  got  them  by  me. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  that  when  you  were  working  upon  public  works  you  kept 
two  sets  of  accounts,  one  for  public  and  one  for  your  private  information  1 — A.  No,  sir, 
I  did  not  keep  two  sets  of  accounts.  This  is  merely  a  memorandum  of  the  total  amount 
of  stone. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  on  public  works  before  % — ^A.  For  the  government  1 

Q.  Yes?— A.  Never. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  on  private  works  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  private  account  then  ? — A.  Yes,  of  the  amoimt  of  stone  delivered. 

Q.  And  the  number  of  men  employed  ? — A.  No,  not  the  number  of  men  employed. 

Q.  Now,  why  did  you  keep  that  memorandum  as  to  the  quantity  of  stone  delivered  ? 
— ^A-  Why  did  I  keep  it? 

Q.  What  difference  did  it  make  to  you  if  you  had  made  proper  returns  to  .the  office, 
what  difference  did  it  make  to  you  as  to  the  quantity  of  stone  delivered  ? — A.  It  made 
no  difference ;  it  was  merely  for  my  private  information. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  it  ? — A.  I  said  before,  I  have  always  kept  such  an  account. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  For  no  particular  reason,  just  merely  for  my  private  information,  to 
know  that  such  an  amount  of  stone  or  material  has  been  used  in  a  certain  work  in  a 
certain  time. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  that  account  ? — A.  All  that  information  is  valuable  to  a  per- 
son in  my  position,  to  know  what  is  used  in  a  certain  work  at  a  certain  period  and  so  on. 

Q.  It  was  for  educational  purposes  ? — A.  Principally,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  why  did  you  keep  a  memorandum  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed  ? — A. 
because  I  was  instructed  to  keep  a  memorandum. 

Q.  Who  instructed  you  to  do  that  ? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  He  instructed  you  to  keep  a  memorandum  of  the  number  of  men  employed  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  timekeeper  for  a  portion  of  the  time ? — A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  And  did  you  keep  time  in  your  book  of  the  number  of  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  You  ceased  to  do  that  when  you  became  time-keeper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  returns  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed  ? — A.  At  what 
cime? 
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Q.  Prior  to  the  time  you  became  time-keeper? — A.  Did  I  see  the  returns  ?  I  saw 
them  perhaps  in  a  general  way,  but  not  to  check  them. 

Q.  They  were  in  the  office  where  you  were  ? — A.  No,  I  saw  them  when  they  were 
attached  to  the  recapitulation  of  certain  of  the  accounts. 

Q.  You  saw  them  ? — A.  I  saw  them  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  To  know  what  they  were  ? — A.  I  saw  they  were  stone  accounts  and  labour 
accounts. 

Q.  The  labour  accounts  were  by  themselves  ? — A.  No,  they  were  all  attached  to- 
gether. 

Q.  They  appear  here  to  be  separate  ? — A.  You  will  find  the  stone  account  attached. 
They  are  in  some-^cases. 

Q.  You  saw  the  aggregate  amounts  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  gave  any  particular 
attention  to  that,  that  I  noted  that  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  them  sufficiently  to  see  that  the  amount  being  returned  to  the 
government  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  kept  by  you  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

Q.  It  never  suggested  itself  to  you  to  see  what  the  amount  was  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  never  suggest  itself  to  you  to  see  the  amount  at  all  ? — ^A.  It  did  not, 
as  I  had  no  authority  and  no  right  to  check  those  accounts. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  your  rights  ? — A.  It  did  not  suggest  itself,  because  I 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  men  employed  1 — A.  I  was 
instructed  to  do  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it  to  check  the  time  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  1 — A.  I  suppose  it  was.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  or  not.     I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Kennedy's  intentions  were. 

Q.  You  were  told  at  all  events  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  keep  a  private  check  1 — A.  To 
keep  a  check. 

Q.  To  keep  a  private  check  ? — A.  I  was  not  told  a  private  check.  Not  in  those 
words,  no  sir. 

Q.  Not  in  those  words  ?-^A.  Not  in  any  words. 

Q.  You  were  not  the  time-keeper  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  told  to  keep  a  check  ? — A.  A  check. 

Q.  A  private  check  1 — A.  A  check. 

Q.  A  private  check  1 

The  Chairman. — He  has  answered  that  question  five  times  already. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q,  It  was  a  check  ?  —A.  It  was  a  check. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kennedy  ever  ask  to  see  your  check  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Never  asked  you  from  first  to  last  1 — A.  He  once  spoke  to  me  and  asked  if  I  was 
still  keeping  that  check.  I  answered  **yes  "  and  he  said  "  that  is  right,  keep  on  doing 
so." 

Q.  What  was  the  object  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it  to  check  Mr.  St.  Louis? — A.  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Kennedy's  inten- 
tions were. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  object  than  a  check  on  Mr.  St.  Louis'  account  1  Was 
not  that  the  object  ?— A.  I  have  stated  before  that  1  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Kennedy's 
intentions  were.     I  am  not  giving  evidence  as  to  his  intentions. 

Q.  He  simply  told  you  to  keep  this  account  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  never  asked  you  about  it  ? — A.  He  asked  me  onca 

Q.  When  was  it  ? — I  don't  remember  the  exact  day. 

Q.  Was  it  before  you  became  checker  ? — A.  It  was  during  the  time  I  was  checker. 

Q.  Time-keeper,  I  mean  ? — A.  It  was  during  the  time  I  was  keeping  that  account. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  when  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  date. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  know  the  exact  date. — A.  I  don't  remember  about  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  1 — A.  No,  he  merely  asked  if  I  was  keep- 
ing the  check  and  I  said  "yes."     He  said  "  keep  on  doing  so." 
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Q.  He  never  asked  to  see  the  check  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  your  book  with  the  returns  made  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  use  whatever  was  made  of  your  book  1 — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  You  never  showed  it  to  him  ? — A.  I  never  showed  it. 

Q.  And  he  never  examined  it  1 — A.  He  never  examined  it. 

Q.  He  never  compared  it  at  all  1 — A.  He  never  compared  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  find  out  that  St.  Louis  had  charged  the  government  more  for 
labour  than  he  was  entitled  to  ? — A.  It  was  during  the  recess  of  the  commission  held  in 
Montreal.     I  saw  the  stone  accounts  in  the  canal  office — the  stonecutters'  account. 

Q.  This  was  the  first  time  you  knew  that  St.  Louis'  accounts  were  false  1 — A.  It 
-was  the  first  time  I  knew  that  they  differed  from  mine. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  anybody  about  it  then  1  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  anybody  in  authority  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  ? — A,  I  do  not  know  why.     It  was  not  any  affair  of  mine. 

Q.  It  was  not  any  affair  of  yours  1 — A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  You  were  paid  by  the  government,  I  suppose  ? — A.  I  had  been  paid  by  the 
government — ^yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  to  see  that  the  accounts  were  right  1 — A.  Not  those  accounts, 
I  attended  to  the  duties  I  had  to  perform. 

Q.  If  there  was  anything  wrong  did  you  not  think  it  was  your  duty  to  make  it 
public  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Had  you  been  examined  before  you  discovered  this  ? — A.  I  had  been  examined. 

Q.  And  after  your  examination  you  noticed  the  difference  in  your  accounts  and  St. 
IiOttis'1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  told  nobody  about  it  ? — ^A.  Any  official  1 

Q.  Any  official  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  showed  it  to  some  friends  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  all  ?— A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  Were  you  called  a  second  time  before  the  commission  1 — A.  I  was  called  a  second 
time. 

Q.  And  it  was  b^ore  the  first  or  second  examination  that  you  saw  the  discrepancy  ? 
A.  After  the  first  ? 

Q.  Between  the  first  and  second  examination,  I  mean  ? — A.  No  sir.  It  was  after  the 
first  and  second  examinations. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  after  the  first  and  second  examinations  that  you  discovered  the 
discrepancies  in  these  accounts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Was  it  the  first  time  you  showed  these  books  to  anybody  when  you  showed 
them  to  Mr.  Hogg  in  Mr.  Currants  office  ? — ^A.  No,  sir,  it  was  not  the  first  time. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  shown  it  before  1 — A.  Once  before. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  figures  then  with  Mr.  Hogg  in  Mr.  Currants  presence  1 — A. 
I  stated  that  there  was  a  discrepancy .  What  the  amount  of  the  discrepancy  was,  I  do 
not  know. 

Q*  You  made  out  the  figures  that  you  have  given  us  here  ? — A.  I  have  not  made 
out  any  figures  here,  I  think. 

Q.  You  gave  us  figures  as  to  the  number  of  the  men.  You  said  there  were  so 
many  men  employed  %-—A,  Oh  yes,  according  to  my  accounts. 

Q.  You  made  out  those  figures  1 — A.  I  showed  him  those  figures. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Curran  was  there  all  the  time  ? — A.  Mr.  Curran  was  there  ;  yes. 

Q.  Was  he  near  you  ? — A.  He  was  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

Q.  You  were  summoned  at  the  time  to  appear  before  the  exchequer  court  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  an  anonymous  letter  to  Mr.  Hogg  or  to  anyone  else  to  be 
summoned  here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  gave  by  anonymous  letter  any  information  about  that  book  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  To  anybody  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  put  the  question  to  you  because  I  had  been  told  iti     Where  are  you 
employed  now  ? — A.  In  the  department  of  inland  revenue,  Montreal. 
Q.  Since  when  ? — A.  Since  the  23rd  December  last. 
Q.  Employed  in  Ottawa  1 — A.  No,  in  Montreal. 

By  Mr.  Bergeron  : 

Q.  Have  you  passed  your  examination  for  the  civil  service  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  permanently  in  the  civil  service  at  Montreal  1 — A.  No. 

The  Chairman. — I  may  inform  the  committee  that  it  was  the  intention  to  summon 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  appear  before  the  committee  next  Tuesday.  In  view,  however,  of  cer- 
tain statements  which  appeared  in  the  Montreal  Herald  of  Tuesday  last,  attributed  to 
Mr.  Kennedy,  in  which  imputations  are  made  against  members  of  parliament  and  public 
men,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  well  to  allow  these  imputations  to  remain  unanswered  a 
day  longer  than  necessary.  I  have,  therefore,  had  Mr.  Kennedy  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  committee  to-day,  and  I  trust  that  my  action  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
all  the  members.     (Hear,  hear.) 


EDWARD  KENNEDY,  called,  sworn  and  examined  : 

Witness. — I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  permissible,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  before  I  am  examined  in  reference  to  the  statement  you  have  just  made.  I 
claim  this  in  justice  to  myself.  I  would  say  that  in  reference  to  the  statement  that 
appeared  in  last  Tuesday's  Montreal  Iferald,  I  am  not  responsible  for  all  that  appeared 
in  that  paper.  First  of  all  it  would  look  very  foolish  and  imprudent  on  my  part  to 
make  a  statement  incriminating  ministers  and  board  of  trade  men,  when  I  have  not 
been  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  incriminate  them  here  or  elsewhere.  As  to  thumping 
the  piano  and  looking  mad,  as  the  newspaper  stated,  I  don't  think  I  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bull  dog.  With  reference  to  what  did  appear  in  the  Montreal  Herald, 
that  will  be  brought  out  in  my  examination. 

By  Mr,  Bergeron  : 

Q.  Then  what  was  said  in  the  Herald  does  not  bring  forth  the  truth  t — A.  No,  sir. 

I  made  it  a  point  since  the  beginning  of  this  matter 

The  Chairman. — Never  mind  that. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  % — A.  At  present  ? 

Q.  No.     What  is  your  general  occupation  ? — A.  Just  now  I  am  doing  nothing. 

Q.  You  have  been  superintendent  of  the  Lachine  canal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  ? — A.  About  three  years. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  recommended  for  that  position  ? — A.  To  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  Lachine  canal  ?  I  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Curran,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  Mr.  H.  J.  Beemer  the  contractor  and  others. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  overseer  of  the  Lachine  canal  and  the  bridge  work  I — A. 
I  was  appointed  overseer  of  the  Wellington  bridge  works. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  recommended  to  be  appointed  overseer  1 — A.  In  the  fall  of 
1892,  there  was  a  meeting  held  in  Mr.  Ogilvie's  office  of  the  mill  owners  and  those 
interested  in  the  water  ways  of  the  Lachine  canal.  I  think  it  was  then  that  my  name 
was  first  suggested  that  I  should  be  recommended  as  overseer  of  the  Wellington  bridge 
works. 

Q.  By  whom  was  that  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Ogilvie. 
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Q.  Who  were  present  at  the  meeting  ? — A.  There  were  25  or  30  gentlemen  present. 
Nearly  all  the  mill  owners  were  represented. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Drummond  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Ogilvie  there  1 — A.  Yes.     The  meeting  was  held  in  his  office. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  Mr.  Peck,  of  Peck,  Bonney  &  Co.  ; 
Mr.  Paul,  of  Belding  Paul  <fe  Co.  ;  Mr.  Pillow,  of  Pillow,  Hersey  &  Co.,  and  others. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  charge  of  the  Wellington  bridge  works. — A.  Until  my 
suspension. 

Q.  You  had  full  charge  of  the  works  1 — A.  No,  sir,  I  had  not. 

Q.  Were  you  not  informed  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  that  you  would  have  full  charge  of  the 
works  ? — A.  Yes,  Mr.  Ogilvie  informed  me  in  Ottawa  when  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  then  deputy  minister,  Mr.  Trudeau,  that  I  was  to  have  full  charge  of  the  work. 

Q.  Were  you  not  informed  by  Mr.  Parent  in  a  letter  that  has  been  produced  ? — A. 
Afterwards.     I  was  in  Montreal. 

Q.  To  the  same  effect  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  say  you  had  not  full  charge  of  the  works  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  kindly  explain,  we  want  to  have  the  truth,  that  is  all  we  want  ? — A. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  give  as  far  as  possible.  That  interview  was  held  between  Mr. 
Trudeau  and  Mr.  Ogilvie — Mr.  Curran  was  also  present — in  Mr.  Trudeau's  office.  What 
took  place  between  them  at  the  interview  I  don't  know.  Then  Mr.  Curran  and  Mr. 
Ogilvie  came  to  me  in  an  adjoining  room  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  informed  me  that  Mr.  Trudeau 
would  be  highly  pleased  if  I  would  accept  the  appointment  of  overseer  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Wellington  bridge.  I  said  that  I  would  conditionally.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  those  conditions  were  and  I  told  him  that  the  conditions  should  be  that  if  I  was 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  construction  of  the  Wellington  bridge  that  I  should  have 
full  charge,  that  is  to  say  having  all  the  men  employed  directly  under  my  charge,  having 
full  control  of  the  men,  the  plant,  material  and  everything  else.  That  is  to  say,  the 
placing  of  the  plant  in  the  proper  place  and  having  the  material  necessary  to  do  the 
work.  Mr.  Ogilvie  made  the  remark  "  Never  mind  the  conditions,  it  will  be  all  right." 
I  said  "  It  may  be  all  right  now.  It  is  better  to  take  precautions  now.  It  will  save 
trouble  later  on."  Mr.  Curran  said  "  Kennedy  is  right,  he  should  stipulate  conditions 
and  they  should  be  allowed  him  or  he  should  not  take  charge  of  the  work  ";  but  Mr. 
Ogilvie  overruled  both  Mr.  Curran  and  I.  He  also  stated  that  Mr.  Trudeau  did  not 
see  how  Kennedy  could  be  remunerated  for  taking  such  a  position  which  was  outside  his 
official  duties,  and  they  preferred  doing  it  thus  in  order  to  ensure  those  interested  in  the 
water  ways,  having  double  interest  of  getting  it  finished.  I  said  I  did  not  care  anything 
about  that. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Was  there  not  anything  said  about  pay  1 — A.  Mr.  Trudeau  sent  for  me  after- 
wards into  his  private  office. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  1 — A.  Mr.  Parent  was  also  present.  He  said  he  was  pleased 
that  I  had  accepted  the  position  of  overseer  of  the  works.  They  could  not  force  me  to 
do  it,  it  being  outside  of  my  official  duties.  He  almost  repeated  what  Mr.  Ogilvie  had 
said  to  me  and  he  also  instructed  me  in  Mr.  Parent's  presence  to  negotiate  for  the 
different  plant  and  material  necessary  for  the  work. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  Mr.  Trudeau  told  you  that  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  went  and  took  charge  of  the  work  1 — A.  Then  we  went  to  Montreal. 
There  was  some  time  lost  because  Mr.  Parent  did  not  seem  to  have  authority  to  go  on 
with  the  work.  Meantime  I  had  sent  several  times  and  in  each  case  I  told  him  that 
the  work  could  not  go  on,  that  it  was  impossible.  The  time  was  short  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  plant  and  material  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  work  and  have  it  done 
in  time. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  in  October. 
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Q.  You  thought  it  was  too  late  to  begin  with  the  work  ? — A.  It  was  in  October 
that  I  had  this  interview  with  Mr.  Trudeau  in  his  office,  and  probably  two  or  three 
weeks  afterwards  I  notified  Mr.  Curran  that  it  was  too  late  to  go  on  with  the  work 
and  to  have  it  done  in  the  proper  time. 

Q.  Did  you  engage  the  time-keepers  ?  Did  you  choose  them  yourself? — A.  For 
the  Wellington  bridge? 

Q.  Yes  ?— Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  them  ?— A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  Who  was  there  ? — A.  The  chief  time-keeper  in  the  day  time  was  Coughlin. 
Coughlin  was  the  chief  time-keeper. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  whether  you  instructed  Mr.  Doheny  who  has  just  been 
heard,  to  keep  the  book  he  has  spoken  of  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  tell  that  man  to  keep  the  check  he  has 
spoken  of  ? — A.  I  tell  you  I  never  instructed  him  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  swear  that  positively  ? — A.  I  am  here  under  oath. 

Q.  I  know.  I  want  just  to  refresh  your  memory.  I  don't  want  to  insinuate  that 
you  do  not  want  to  tell  the  truth  at  all.  How  were  these  pay-lists  prepared  ? — A.  The 
pay-lists  ? 

Q.  Yes  1 — A.  Coughlin  made  out  original  pay-lists  which  were  submitted  to  Mr. 
Parent's  office,  and  then  St.  Louis'  lists  were  made  out  from  those  lists. 

Q.  Yes,  but  how  did  your  time-keepers  report  ?  Did  they  report  to  you  first  1 — A 
Did  they  report  to  me  first  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  No,  they  made  out  their  time-lists. 

Q.  They  would  report  to  you  first  ? — A.  Not  personally,  they  might  report  in  a 
general  way. 

Q.  I  mean  by  writing? — A.  Writing?    No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  man  to  whom  they  reported,  then? — A.  To  whom  they 
reported? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  They  reported  to  me  first.  The  time -lists  would  be  made  out  by 
Coughlin  and  sent  by  him  with  other  returns  to  Parent's  office. 

Q.  Then  you  saw  the  pay-lists  first  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  them  before  sending  them  to  Parent? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  did  you  sign  them  ? — A.  When  they  were  returned  from  Mr.  Parent's 
office,  after  being  checked  by  Mr.  Parent's  staff  at  the  office. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  from  his  staff  in  the  office  on  the  work  to  check  your  time- 
keepers ? — A.  No,  sir,  there  was  not. 

Q.  Then  by  whom  were  your  time-keepers  checked  ? — A.  By  no  one  that  I  knew  of. 

Q.  You  did  not  check  them  yourself  ever? — A.  No,  sir.  In  answer  to  that 
question  it  would  be  well  to  state  from  the  beginning  that  I  was  acting  the  part  of  a 
foreman — to  my  knees  in  mud,  pulling  and  dragging  with  everybody,  as  a  foreman  would. 
I  could  not  afford,  nor  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  having  five  minutes  to  myself 
that  I  could  call  my  own  to  do  this  work.  There  was  a  superintendent  engineer  there 
and  a  resident  engineer  whose  duties  on  all  works  are  to  look  around,  which  they  can 
easily  do  and  see  in  a  very  short  time  whether  the  works  are  being  done  according  to 
their  plans,  specifications,  ideas  or  opinions.  The  remainder  of  their  time  might  well 
have  been  devoted  to  work  of  this  kind.  I  asked  Mr.  Parent  repeatedly  in  the  early 
stages  and  during  the  progress  of  the  work  to  give  me  one  or  two  of  his  permanent  staff 
that  he  had  in  his  office  to  go  up  to  the  works  and  remain  there  in  order  to  ensure  the 
checking  of  time  and  so  forth. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Kennedy,  we  have  had  here  produced  before  us  a  letter  written  by  you 
— you  will  remember  it  I  am  sure — in  which  you  say  to  Mr.  Parent,  that  if  any  nian 
dares  to  report  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Desbarats  that  you  would  discharge  him.  I  will  read 
the  letter :  "As  overseer  of  the  construction  and  building  of  the  masonry,  &c.,  of  the 
new  Wellington  bridge,  also  the  preparation  of  all  plant  and  materials  for  same,  I  have 
solicited  repeatedly  from  Mr.  G.  J.  Desbarats,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  said  work,  a 
plan  for  our  guidance  for  the  dressing  or  preparing  of  the  stone  for  the  pivot  pier  and 
abutments,  as  well  as  a  plan  of  outlines  of  the  position  of  the  present  bridge  and  piers  and 
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the  position  of  the  new  bridge  and  piers,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  make  calculations  where 
I  would  place  my  derricks,  plant,  &c.,  preparatory  to  the  water  going  out  of  the  canal.  I 
have  not  received  any  as  yet.  My  experience  of  public  work  is  that  I  never  knew  of  any 
works  or  any  contractor  to  proceed  with  work  of  any  kind  until  he  was  first  furnished  a 
plan  and  detail  as  well  as  aU  instructions  in  writing  from  the  resident  engineer.  I  will 
also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  resident  engineer  (Mr.  Desbarats)  solicits  all 
his  information  personally  from  foremen  or  others  appointed  by  me  in  their  different 
capacities.  I  here  now  inform  you  that  from  this  date  when  he  requires  any  informa- 
tion or  has  any  orders  tp  give  or  issue,  they  will  have  to  be  given  or  come  direct  through 
me,  who  has  up  to  the  present  mapped  out  the  programme  of  the  work.  Furthermore,  I 
will  issue  orders  to  my  men  that  any  information  given  or  any  orders  received,  save 
from  me  directly,  will  mean  instant  dismissal.  Also,  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
responsibility  of  the  receiving  of  any  plant  or  materials,  I  will  allow  no  man  to  furnish 
a  report  to  you  or  the  resident  engineer  only  when  initialled  by  myself." — A.  That  is 
right,  I  did  that  for  a  purpose. 

Q.  What  was  your  purpose  ? — A.  The  purpose  was :  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Des- 
barats had  been  ignoring  me  on  the  works,  going  to  different  foremen,  seeking  informa- 
tion from  them  and  giving  them  orders,  contrary  to  the  orders  that  I  had  given,  as  well 
as  the  time-keeper  Coughlin.  Parent  was  going  to  him  and  inteifering  with  him  and 
asking  him  questions,  and  riling  him  somewhat,  although  he  was  not  in  a  fit  state.  I 
told  him  that  I  thought  he  had  better  tell  those  gentlemen,  particularly  Mr.  Desbarats, 
that  any  information  he  wanted  he  would  get  from  Mr.  Parent. .  Up  to  that  time,  things 
had  b^en  going  on  in  such  a  manner  that  I  made  the  letter  stronger  for  the  reason 
that  I  expected  Mr.  Parent  would  take  up  the  matter  and  refer  it  to  the  deputy 
minister  at  Ottawa  and  then  it  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  how  the 
works  were  being  conducted. 

By  Mr,  H<xggari : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  about  Mr.  Parent  not  being  in  a  fit  state  ? — A.  Well,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  You  say  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Was  he  intoxicated  often  ? — A. 
He  was  in  a  semi-state  of  intoxication  all  the  time,  but  more  notably  so  at  some  times 
than  others. 

Q.  Does  this  letter  contain  the  truth  I — A.  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  You  say  in  this  letter  that  "  as  overseer  " — were  you  overseer? — A.  I  was 
overseer.  ^ 

Q.  And  you  acted  as  overseer  ? — A.  Over  the  construction  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Haggart. — Perhaps,  Mr.  Tarte,  you  had  better  put  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Parent  to  Mr.  Kennedy  in  reply. 

Mr.  Tarte. — I  wUl  read  the  letter. 

Department  of  Railways  and  Canals,  Montreal  Division, 

Superintendent  Engineer's  Office,  Montreal,  28th  Nov.,  1892. 

Lachine  Canal, 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that,  as  superintendent  of  the  Lachine  canal,- 
you  are  requested  to  act  as  overseer  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  sub- 
structure of  the  new  bridge  across  the  Lachine  canal  to  replace  the  old  one  at  Wellington 
street. 

You  are  requested  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  performing  said  work  with  the 
least  possible  interruption  or  impediment  to  traffic  or  water  power. 

You  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  purchase  or  hire  of  the  material 
and  plant  required,  engage  the  necessary  labour  generally,  and  superintend  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  directions  which  will  be  furnished 
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you  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Desbarats,  the  engineer   in  charge  of  construction,  with  whom  you 
will  consult  as  to  all  matters  of  details. 

All  more  important  matters  should  be  submitted  to  me  for  approval. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  H.  PARENT, 

Superintending  Engineer. 
E.  Kennedy,  Esq., 

Supt.  Lachine  Canal, 
Montreal. 

*  Q.  You  received  that  letter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  wrote  the  letter  to  Mr.  Parent  you  meant  what  you  wrote  ? — A.  If 
I  did  not  I  would  not  have  written  it.  J  had  reason  to  write  it.  No  contractor  in  the 
world  that  I  ever  heard  of  would  allow  any  engineer  in  charge  of  work  to  go  to  his 
foreman  and  give  orders  to  them  contrary  to  the  orders  he  had  given.  If  he  saw  any- 
thing reasonably  wrong  it  would  be  his  duty  to  stop  the  work.  But  between  two 
officials  working  in  the  same  department  you  would  naturally  think  that  a  reasonable 
courtesy  would  be  shown. 

Q.  You  say  you  signed  the  pay-lists  only  when  signed  by  Mr.  Parent  1 — A.  No, 
sir.     I  signed  them  when  they  were  checked  and  retumwi  from  Mr.  Parent's  office. 

Q.  When  those  pay-lists  came  from  Mr.  Parent's  office  were  they  signed  by  Mr. 
Parent  ? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  signed  them  before  Mr.  Parent  signed  them  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  pay-lists  after  you  were  suspended  from  the  works  ?^ — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  refuse  to  sign  those  pay-lists  afc  first  1 — A.  Which  pay-lists  ? 

Q.  After  you  were  suspended  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  refuse  to  sign  them  1 — A.  I  refused  to  sign  them  before  I  was 
suspended. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Why,  because  I  considered  I  could  not  certify  to  the  lists  when  I 
did  not  know  anything  of  their  accuracy. 

Q.  Who  prevailed  upon  you  to  sign  the  lists  ? — A.  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Parent  prevail  upon  you  after  you  were  suspended  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  prevailed  upon  you  then? — A.  I  refused  to  sign  pay-lists  and  make 
reports,  which  were  asked  from  me  by  the  acting  superintending  engineer,  Mr. 
Marceau.  Some  days  afterwards  I  received  a  message  from  Hon.  Mr.  Curran  to  go  to 
his  office.  I  did  so  and  he  read  to  me  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  acting  minister  of 
railways  and  canals  in  Mr.  Haggart's  absence,  stating  that  I  was  acting  very 
foolishly  by  refusing  to  do  this,  and  that  if  I  did  not  sign  them  and  make  the  reports 
requested  of  me  it  might  be  the  worse  for  me. 

Q.  Then  you  signed  the  pay-list  after  having  been  so  prevailed  upon  ? — A.  I 
signed  the  list  on  the  strength  of  that. 

Q.  How  many  lists  did  you  sign  after  being  suspended  1 — A.  I  do   not   remember. 

Q.  Several  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  several. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  plain  reason  why,  before  being  suspended,  you  sometimes 
refused  to  sign — why  you  were  reluctant  to  sign  these  ? — A.  As  I  told  you  before,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  me — a  man  who  had  not  time  to  go  minutely  through  the 
lists  and  compare  them  with  the  time-keeper's  books  and  the  original  lists — it  was  only 
reasonable  that  I  should  not  sign  anything  involving  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount 
of  money  without  knowing  something  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inform  any  official  that  you  had  refused  to  sign  the  list  ? — A  I 
informed  Mr.  Parent  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  any  one  in  Ottawa? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  The  beginning  of 
this  was,  when  the  contract  for  labour  was  extended,  that  is,  the  common  labour,  at  the 
beginning  of  March.  Between  the  10th  and  14th,  I  went  to  Mr.  Curran's  office,  and 
notified  him  of  what  had  been  done,  in  extending  the  contract  from  $1.25  a  day  to 
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$1.50  a  day.  He  seemed  quite  surprised  when  I  told  him,  and  said  he  did  not  believe 
such  a  thing  could  be  done.  He  said,  however,  that  he  would  go  immediately  to 
Ottawa,  believing  that  the  authorities  in  Ottawa  were  misinformed.  He  asked  me  to 
write  him  a  letter  informing  him  of  the  circumstances.  I  did  that  and  the  next  day  I 
started  for  Ottawa.  When  I  got  to  St.  Martin's  Junction  I  received  two  telegrams, 
one  from  Mr.  Curran  and  one  from  Senator  Drummond,  both  of  which  told  me  not  to 
put  in  an  appearance  at  Ottawa.  I  still  kept  on  the  train  and  saw  Mr.  Curran  and 
Senator  Drunmiond  at  the  depot.  They  were  taking  the  return  train  to  Montreal  and 
I  came  down  with  them.  I  explained  the  matter  to  Mr.  Drummond  what  my  visit 
was  about,  and  Mr.  Curran  told  me  that  he  had  informed  the  deputy  minister,  Mr. 
Schreiber,  that  Kennedy  would  likely  be  in  Ottawa  that  day.  Mr.  Curran  told  me  Mr. 
Schreiber  said  if  Kenneiiy  left  the  work  and  come  to  Ottawa  he  would  be  discharged. 
That  was  one  reason.  When  I  was  on  my  way  to  Ottawa  my  intention  was  to  give 
my  explanation  to  Mr.  Schreiber,  if  I  got  the  chance,  so  that  if  the  instructions 
I  received  were  to  be  carried  out  it  relieved  me  of  the  responsibility.  When  I  did 
not  get  there  I  told  Mr.  Drummond  that  as  soon  as  I  got  to  Montreal  I  would 
make  out  a  report  of  the  exact  facts — how  the  labour  contract  was  extended, 
and  how  Mr.  Schreiber  had  refused  to  hear  me  on  pain  of  dismissal.  I  was  determined 
to  do  this  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  my  position  as  superintendent  of  the  canal. 
Mr.  Drummond  advised  me  not  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  He  has  been  a  great  friend 
of  mine  from  my  boyhood  and  I  took  his  counsel.  He  told  me  to  do  so.  He  is  very 
sorry  for  it  I  guess  to-day,  and  so  am  I.  At  the  time  of  my  appointment  the  question 
as  to  my  beidg  able  to  fill  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Lachine  canal  was  can- 
vassed by  the  trade  very  much,  and  as  there  were  a  great  many  men  who  did  not  know 
me  and  that  I  had  been  doing  so  well  during  my  term  of  office,  it  was  thought  that  this 
would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  me  to  display  my  ability  and  show  these  men  that 
I  was  perfectly  capable  of  carrying  on  large  works.  He  also  told  me  to  be  very  carefid 
and,  if  possible,  if  I  saw  anything  going  on,  to  report  to  Mr.  Drummond  from  time  to  time, 
when  he  could  give  me  his  counsel.  I  took  his  counsel  and  advice ;  I  went  back  to  Mon- 
treal and  continued  my  duties. 

By  Mr,  Haggm't : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  letters  and  telegrams  % — A.  They  are  already  in  evidence. 

By  Mr,  Tan-te : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  letters  you- wrote  to  Mr.  Curran? — A.  I  remember  the  letter, 

Q.  To  Mr.  Curran  i— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  which  you  told  him  what  you  have  told  here  to  day  % — A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Charles  Hibhert  Tupper  : 

Q.  At  the  time  you,  saw  Mr.  Curran  he  had  a  letter  from  the  acting  minister,  as 
you  called  him  ? — A.  No,  that  is  not  what  I  am  speaking  of.  The  letter  I  am  speaking 
of  is  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  March.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Curran  in  reference  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  labour  contract  from  $1.25  a  day  to  $1.50  a  day. 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  the  letter  by  which  you  are  called  upon  to  sign  the  account  ? 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  from  the  acting  minister  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  yourself  ? — A.  I  did  not  read  it  myself. 

Q.  You  did  not  read  it  1 — A.  I  don't  remember  reading  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Curran  read  you  the  letter  from  beginning  to  end  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Not  what  you  suppose,  but  did  he  purport  to  begin  as  addressed  to  some  one 
and  end  with  the  signature,  giving  the  name  of  the  person  ? — A.  He  said  "  here  is  a 
letter  addressed  to  me,"  reading  what  I  suppose  was  the  contents. 

Q.  Did  he  purport  to  read  every  word  1 — A.  He  did. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — A  I  cannot  swear  to  what  was  in  the  letter,  but  I  can 
swear  to  him  purporting  to  read  it. 
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Q.  What  was  it  signed  ? — A.  Hon,  Mackenzie  Bowell,  acting  minister  of  railways 
and  canals.  T  don't  know  whether  it  said  honourable.  I  told  you  I  did  not  read  the 
letter. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  the  name  of  the  minister? — A.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  acting 
minister. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed  1 — A.  Mr.  Curran. 

Q.  You  swear  that? — A.  He  said,  "  here  is  a  letter  addressed  to  me." 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  1 — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  month  ? — A.  It  must  have  been 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  know  what  it  must  have  been,  I  want  your  recollection.  Can 
you  swear  to  the  month  ? — A.  No,  I  can't  swear.  It  was  after  my  suspension. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  to  the  contents  ? — A.  I  cannot  swear  to  the  contents  over  and 
above  what  was  read  to  me. 

Q.  Is  your  recollection  such  that  you  have  given  an  exact  statement  of  the 
contents  1 — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  what  was  that? — A.  Just  as  I  stated  here. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  you  to  state  it  again.  You  say  it  was  read  to  you  and  you  remember 
it  ? — A.  That  certain  reports  were  requested  from  Acting  Superintendent  Engineer 
Marceau.  Certain  things  were  asked  of  me  to  make  reports  on,  and  lists,  merchants' 
accounts  and  pay-lists  were  sent  to  me  for  certification  and  that  I  refused  to  do  so,  that 
Kennedy  was  acting  very  foolish  by  so  doing  and  that  if  he  did  not  make  these  reports 
and  send  these  certificates  and  pay-lists  it  would  be  worse  for  him. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  That  was  how  long  after  you  were  suspended  ? — A.  It  must  have  been  about 
three  weeks. 

By  Sir  diaries  Hihhert  Tv/pper  : 

Q.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  letter  1 — A.  As  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  undertake  to  swear  that  the  letter  contains  a  statement  that  unless  you 
sent  the  certificates  it  would  not  be  well  for  you  ? — A.  It  was  to  that  effect.  I  don't 
know  the  exact  words. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  language  of  that  particular  portion  of  it  ? — A.  Not  to 
a  word. 

Q.  You  are  giving  the  purport,  as  far  as  you  recollect  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  Mr.  Curran  represented  to  you  that  that  was  a  letter  from  the  department  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  Mr.  Mackenzie  Bowell  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  purported  to  read  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  given  the  substance  of  it,  as  far  as  you  can  remember  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Charles  Hibhert  Tupper: 

Q.  How  long  after  your  suspension  was  this  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  three 
weeks,  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  That  would  be  about  the  beginning  of  June. 

Mr.  Haggabt. — I  wish  to  correct  a  statement  by  Mr.  Tarte.  He  said  the  letter 
was  handed  to  Mr.  Curran  and  that  the  minister  saw  it.     I  never  saw  any  such  letter. 

Mr.  Tarte. — I  never  said  you  did. 

By  Sir  Charles  Hihhert  Tupper : 

Q.  Do  you  want  the  committee  to  understand,  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  you  were  to 
certify  these  pay-lists  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  or  merely  to  act  as  a  certifying 
officer  ? — A.  Act  as  a  certifying  officer.     I  would  never  imagine  for  a  moment  that  any 

one  connected  with  the  government  or  not  connected  with  the  government 
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Q.  It  was  merely  to  certify  them  because  they  came  in  the  period  before  you  were 
suspended  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Tarte :      ^ 

Q.  Did  you  inform  Mr.  Curran  on  many  occasions  that  you  suspected  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  the  pay-lists  I — A.  Did  I  inform  him  ? 

Q.  Yes,  or  somebody  else  1~-A.  No,  I  don't  remember  ever  informing  Mr.  Curran 
of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Then  were  you  reluctant  to  sign  the  pay-lists  ? — A.  The  most  particular  was 
about  the  25th  of  March,  some  time  in  March,  but  I  saw  it  in  the  papers  the  25th  of 
March.  To  speak  from  memory  it  would  be  about  the  end  of  March  but  I  could  not  say 
the  exact  date. 

By  Mr.  Lister  : 

Q.  What  about  that  account  of  the  25th  of  March  ?— -  A.  When  all  these  lists  were  sent 
to  me  I  refused  to  sign  them  and  left  them  in  the  little  office  at  the  Wellington  bridge. 
I  think  it  was  on  that  date  that  I  went  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  to  make  arrangements 
to  get  stone  to  finish  the  centre  pier,  and  the  accounts  were  there  for  a  couple  of  days. 
There  was  telephoning  almost  every  hour  from  the  office.  Mr.  Lesage  telephoned  from 
the  office  there,  and  one  of  the  men  that  answered  the  telephone  came  to  me  repeatedly 
and  told  me  they  were  telephoning  for  the  lists,  and  I  said  they  would  have  to  wait  for 
them.  Mr.  Parent  came  and  said  Mr.  Schreiber  had  sent  for  him  previously,  called  him 
to  Ottawa  and  reproached  him  for  not  bringing  the  lists  with  him  as  instructed.  I 
understand,  from  evidence  that  has  been  given  since,  that  Mr.  Parent  stated  that  he 
could  not  get  the  list  from  Kennedy. 

Q.  You  refused  to  sign  them  ?— -A.  I  refused  to  sign  them. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  I  could  not  certify  to  their  correctness. 

By  Mr.  Ta/rte  : 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  those  pay-lists  contained  the  names  of  people 
who  had  not  been  employed  1 — A.  That  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say,  because 
nearly  all  the  men  employed  about  the  works  were  perfect  strangers  to  me.  I  knew 
many  of  them  by  sight,  but  I  did  not  know  their  names. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  men  were  engaged  I — A.  I  myself  engaged  most  of  the 
men  in  connection  with  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  Was  it  not  necessary  to  have  a  recommendation  to  be  engaged  i — A.  Well,  as 
for  the  labouring  men,  there  were  few  recommendations  received,  but,  as  for  the  stone- 
cutters, there  were  quite  a  number. 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  recommended  ? — A.  By  different  parties.  Quite  a  few  were 
recommended  by  Hon.  Mr.  Ouimet. 

Q.  Give  us  all  the  names  of  the  people  who  recommended  men  1 — A.  I  cannot,, 
speaking  from  memory. 

Q.  You  will  certainly  find  some  other  names  in  your  memory  ? — A.  Other  names  T 

Q.  Yes,  surely.  There  were  dozens  of  letters  I  am  sure. — A.  Here  are  a  few 
letters  which  I  found  straying  around  ;   a  few  men  were  recommended  by  Mr.  Lepine. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 
Q.  Read  the  whole  list  ? — ^A.  These  are  orders  sent  from  St.  Louis'  office  for  the 
reason  that  stonecutters  would  come  there  and  say  to  our  foreman  and  often  to  myself, 
"  Mr.  St.  Louis  has  sent  us  to  cut  stone."  We  would  put  them  on,  and  then  St.  Louis, 
in  going  to  the  sheds,  would  ask  why  they  were  at  work.  He  said  he  had  not  sent  them,, 
and  so  it  was  agreed  to  send  an  order  from  himself  to  our  foreman  to  have  such  and 
such  a  man  put  on. 

The  Chairman  (reading). — These  are  the  orders. 

"  Please  give  some  work  to  the  bearer,  Joseph  Delfoume,  stonecutter,  and  oblige, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  EM.  St.  LOUIS,       * 
"J.A.A.M." 
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<*  Please  give  some  work  to  the  bearer,  stonecutter,  Joe.  Bertrand.  He  is  a  poor 
ieUoir  sustaining  two  young  brothers,  and  oblige, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  EM.  St.  LOUIS, 

"  J.A.A.M." 

**  Please  give  some  work  to  the  bearer,  Z^phirin  Gauthier,  stonecutter,  and  oblige, 

"  Yours  truly, 

«  EM.  St.  LOUIS, 

«  J.A.A.M." 

**  Please  be  kind  enough  to  give  some  work  to  the  bearer,  Joseph  Dechenes  and 
oblige, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  EM.  St.  LOUIS." 

'^  Please  be  kind  enough  to  give  some  work  to  the  bearer,  Louis  Deschenes  and 
oblige, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  EM.  St.  LOUIS." 
**  Please  give  some  work  to  Alphonse  Jett^,  and  oblige, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

«  EM.  St.  LOUIS." 

The  other  recommendations  are  as  follows :  Stanislas  Oervais,  stonecutter ; 
Ad^lard  Labelle,  Ovila  Jany,  Charles  Lavigne,  J.  B.  Major,  Hormidas  Larin,  F.  Jobin^ 
L^n  Cardinal,  Ed.  C^rat,  Napol^n  St.  Louis,  M.  Norbert  S^n^cal,  J.  B.  Laniere, 
Napol^n  and  Adolphe  Trudeau. 

Here  is  one  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Please  give  some  work  to  Napoleon  and  Adolphe  Trudeau,  stonecutters,  both 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Ouimet,  minister  of  public  works.  They  must 
work  without  fail,  even  if  you  are  obliged  to  dismiss  two  present  stonecutters,  some  one 
whom  you  do  not  care  for. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"EM,  St.  LOUIS, 

"  J.A.A.M." 
By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  You  stated  some  men  were  recommended  by  Mr.  Ouimet.  Have  you  Mr.  Ouimet's 
letter  1 — A.  No,  sir,  Mr.  Ouimet  never  wrote  any  letter. 

By  Mr,  Bergeron : 

Q.  Are  those  all  in  the  same  handwriting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Ouimet  and  Mr.  Lepine  recommended  some  of  those 
men  1 — A.  Through  those  written  orders  from  Mr.  St.  Louis.  He  often  told  me  himself 
in  mentioning  men's  names  that  he  would  like  to  have  them  put  on. 

By  Mr,  Lister: 

Q.  Who  told  you?— A.  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

By  Sir  Richard  Cartwright : 

Q.  St.  Louis  told  you  they  were  recommended  by  Mr.  Ouimet  and  Mr.  Lepine  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 


Q.  You  engaged  men  and  teams  yourself  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  For  the  government  ? — A.  For  the  government. 

Q.  What  plan  did  you  follow  ? — A.  When  we  would  be  starting  work  in  the  morn- 
ing and  requiring  a  lot  of  men  we  would  take  them  on  just  as  they  came 

Q.  How  did  you  pay  the  men  1 — A.  I  never  paid  them. 

Q.  How  were  they  paid  1  Do  you  know  how  they  were  paid  1 — A.  What  do  yoa 
mean  by  that  7 

Q.  In  what  way  were  they  paid  1  What  was  the  method  of  piiying  ? — A.  Mr. 
St.  Louis  paid  the  men. 

Q.  On  the  works  there  ? — A.  On  the  works. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  they  were  paid  1 — A.  I  was  never  there  but  once. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Coughlin  there  when  the  moi  were  paid  ? — A.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
there.  He  would  leave  the  works  when  they  were  to  be  paid,  but  he  was  supposed  to 
be  there. 

Q.  To  identify  the  men  1 — A.  To  identify  the  men. 

Q.  Mr.  Coughlin  was  mnder  your  charge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  under  your  orders  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  report  to  you  that  more  men  were  paid  than  were  employed  ? — A. 
He  never  did,  to  my  memory. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  tell  you  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Qr  Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  that  there  were  envelopes  left  because  nobody  claimed 
them  7 — A.  Yes,  they  did  tell  me  that. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  1 — A.  Coughlin  told  me  and  Villeneuve  told  me. 

Q.  Wlio  paid  the  men  you  engaged  yourself  ? — A.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  You  engaged  men,  I  understand,  for  the  government  and  you  paid  them  with 
government  cheques.     Did  you  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well  I  have  here  a  cheque  for  G.  Gramache,  he  is  paid  with  a  government 
cheque  1 — A.  What  month  is  that  ? 

Q.  The  month  of  February  1 — A.  The  cheque  might  be  issued  for  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary for  work  done  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Gramache  ? — A.  Gamache  ? 

Q.  No,  Gramache  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Gamache  *?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  he  1 — A.  The  Gamache  that  I  know,  and  the  Gamache  that  I  mean,  is  a 
foreman  for  my  father. 

Q.  That  man  can  sign  his  name  1 — A.  He  can  sign  his  name  ?  I  don't  think  he  can, 
unless  he  has  learned  lately.  / 

Q.  He  cannot  sign  his  name  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  cannot  sign  his 
name. 

Q.  I  find  a  cheque  of  the  20th  February,  1893,  kindly  look  at  it  (handing  it  to 
witness)  to  the  order  of  J.  Gramache  ? — A.  G.  Gramache. 

Q.  Yes,  G.  Gramache.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  the  man  who  filled  the 
cheque  ? — A.  No,  I  don't  recognize  the  writing. 

Mr.  Haooart. — What  is  the  name  on  the  back  of  the  cheque? — A.  G.  Gamache, 
witness,  E.  Kennedy." 

Mr.  Tarte. — Inside  the  name  is  Gramache. 

Mr.  Haggart. — It  is  merely  an  error. 

Mr.  Bergeron. — There  is  no  name  Gramache,  anyway. 

By  the  Chairman : 
Q.  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  that  is  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Sir  C.  H.  Tupper : 
Q.  Is  that  your  writing  on  the  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  TarU  : 


Q.  But  Gamache  is  not  in  your  handwriting  % — A.  No. 
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Q.  Whose  writing  is  it  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  signed  as  a  witness? — A.  I  signed  as  a  witness  but  I  cannot  remember 
whether  he  signed  or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  witness  is  required  only  when  a  man  cannot  sign  his  name  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  signing  these  without  the  parties  signing  before  you  ? — 
A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  signed  them  so  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  man  was  known 
and  where  cheques  were  given  to  the  man  to  deliver  them.  Cheques  were  sent  to  me 
from  Mr.  Parent's  office  and  I  would  try  to  deliver  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Some 
times  I  would  have  them  in  my  possession  two  or  three  days  and  some  times  in  order 
to  let  them  have  them  I  would  sign  them  in  order  that  they  might  get  the  money. 

Q.  Before  they  endorsed  them  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Because  some  of  them  are  signed  by  you  as  witness  and  the  parties  have  not 
endorsed  it  at  all. — A.  Are  they  ? 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  You  have  said  a  minute  ago  that  that  man  Gamache  cannot  sign  his  name  ? — 
A.  I  said  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  cannot  sign  his  name. 

Q.  Now  I  find  you  have  endorsed  a  cheque  here  and  that  J.  Gamache  has  signed 
himself  his  name  at  the  back  of  that  cheque.  How  do  you  understand  that  1 — A.  I 
don't  catch  your  question. 

Sir  C.  BL.  TuppBB. — As  I  understand  it  he  admits  he  signed  his  name  as  witness 
on  the  back  of  some  of  these  without  any  signature  above  it. 

Mr.  Tarte. — No,  he  did  not  say  that. 

The  Witness. — Yes,  I  said  that  in  answer  to  Mr.  Haggart. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff : 

Q.  Some  times  you  were  in  the  habit  of  endorsing  your  own  name  before  the  actual 
signature  of  the  party  to  whom  the  cheque  was  payable  was  there  at  all  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  You  don't  remember  who  signed  that  name  Gamache  here  1 — A.  I  can't  swear. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  signed  your  name  here  as  a  witness  that  the 
man  who  signed  Gamache  was  not  there  ? — A.  I  cannot  swear  to  that.  He  may  have 
been  there,  but  I  cannot  remember  the  signatures  of  all  the  men  to  whom  cheques  were 
issued. 

By  Mr,  Lister: 

Q.  You  know  Gamache  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  worked  for  you  ] — A.  He  worked  for  me  some  time  ago,  and  is  now  foreman 
for  my  father. 

Q.  And  he  was  foreman  for  your  father  when  these  cheques  were  issued  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Who  is  supposed  to  have  given  him  this  cheque  ? — A.  Myself  or  a  man  in  the 
office  named  Scanlon. 

By  Mr.  Lister  : 

Q.  He  was  working  for  your  father  at  the  time  this  work  was  done  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  At  the  time  these  cheques  were  issued  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  your  father  was  working  for  you  ? — A..  He  was  working  for  me. 
Q.  He  was  working  on  this  job  ?;— A.  He  had  teams  working  there. 
Q.  Working  on  this  job  and  Gamache  was  working  for  him  ?--A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  was  it  then  that  these  cheques  were  issued  for  Gamache  ? — A.  When  my 
father  is  absent  from  the  city  this  man  has  authority  to  make  out  the  different  accounts 
to  the  merchants,  and  that  is  why  he  is  making  them  in  his  own  name.  If  the  horses 
working  were  in  my  father's  name  he  could  not  dra,w  the  money,  because  he  was  absent 
from  the  city. 

Q.  Did  your  father  send  an  account  to  the  government  covering  the  same  period  as 
these  cheques  were  for  t — A.  He  never  sent  in  any  account, 

Q.  He  never  sent  in  any  account  1 — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  No  accounts  were 
sent  in  by  men  supplying  teams.     Their  time  was  kept  on  the  regular  team  list. 

Q.  Then  you  understand  that  your  father  was  doing  team  work,  and  this  cheque 
was  made  out  to  Gamache  instead  of  your  father  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Gamache  was  getting  money  in  his  own  name  and  in  your 
fether's  also  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Your  father  swore  that  ? — A.  He  knows  better  than  that. 

By  Mr,  Ouimet : 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  endorsing  those  cheques  ? — A.  They  would  not  be 
cashed  at  any  of  the  banks  without  the  identification  of  the  superintendent. 
Q.  It  was  for  identification  purposes  ? — A.  For  nothing  else. 
Q.  That  the  bearer  was  really  the  man  to  whose  order  the  cheque  was  made  ? — A. 


Yes. 


By  Mr.  Tarte : 


Q.  Are  you  sure  that  this  money  went  to  Gamache,  or  was  it  to  your  father  ? — A. 
If  Mr.  Gamache  endorsed  a  cheque  he  must  have  got  the  money. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  Mr.  Gamache  drew  that  cheque  1 — A.  It  is  impossible  for  me, 
speaking  from  memory,  to  tell  that.  You  might  just  as  well  present  every  cheque, 
witnessed  by  me,  to  me  and  ask  me  the  same  question.     I  could  not  answer  it. 

Q.  But  you  said  that  Gamache  could  not  write  1 — A.  I  said  that  I  did  not  think, 
to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  that  the  man  could  sign  his  name.  When  that  man  worked 
with  me  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  he  could  not  write  his  name.  Whether  he  has  learned 
since  to  write  his  name  I  do  not  know. 

Q-  You  state  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  orders  to  anybody  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridge  1 — A.  Not  until  the  latter  part  of  Apnl. 

Q.  Was  it  not  you  who  put  Trudel  and  Lebarge  to  work  there  ? — A,  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  any  orders  1 — A.  Not  that  I  know  o^  until  the  latter  part 
of  April. 

Q.  Did  you  supply  them  with  materials  to  work  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  consult  you  on  many  occasions  while  they  were  working  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  Not  on  many  occasions,  Trudel  came  to  me  while  on  the  Welling- 
ton street  bridge  asking  me  certain  things  in  reference  to  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 
He  was  sent  by  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  % — A.  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  By  whom  was  he  given  charge  of  the  works,  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge,  but  in  my  opinion — I  think  it  would  be  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ] 
— A.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  do  with  it. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  the  pay-lists  for  St.  Louis  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  whose  request  ? — A.  Mr.  Parent's. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  them  before  he  did  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Then  you  signed  them  without  knowing  what  was  going  on  there  1 — A.  Yes ; 
without  knowing  what  was  going  on  there  as  to  the  number  of  the  men.  I  signed  them 
as  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  any  one  in  Ottawa  that  you  signed  the  lists  in  that  way  \ — A.  I 
did  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  could  only  be  paid  when  your  name  was  on 
the  pay-lists  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  only  knew  he  could  not  be 
paid  imless  the  name  of  Mr.  Parent,  as  superintending  engineer,  was  attached  to  the 
lists. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  lists  that  you  signed  after  being  suspended  were  Grand 
Trunk  lists  or  accounts  1 — A.  Some  of  them  were. 

Q.  And  you  signed  them  blindly  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ii^orm  Mr.  Curran  then  that  you  did  not  know  anything  about  that, 
that  you  were  going  to  sign  blindly  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  give  lum  reasons  why  you  were  refusing  to  sign  the  lists  and  the 
accounts  and  so  on  1 — A.  I  did.  I  gave  him  the  reason  that,  after  I  was  suspended,  I 
thought  my  connection  with  the  works  and  the  canal  was  at  an  end. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  aright — I  don't  want  to  be  unfair  at  all — ^if  I  understand 
you  aright  you  say  you  signed  nearly  all  the  pay-lists  on  the  Wellington  bridge  and  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  without  knowing  what  was  going  on  ? — A.  As  to  their  correct- 
ness, yes. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  You  signed  them  as  a  matter  of  form  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Lister: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  before  you  undertook  to  act  as  foreman  or  super- 
intendent, you  had  a  meeting  in  the  office  of  the  deputy  minister  at  which  Mr.  Dnim- 
mond,  Mr.  Curran  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  were  present  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  present  %---A.  I  never  was  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  office  of  the 
deputy  minister,  Mr.  Trudeau,  at  which  any  of  these  men  were  present. 

Q.  Well,  they  were  in  an  adjoining  room,  I  understood  you  to  say  ? — A.  No,  I  was 
in  an  adjoining  room  while  Mr.  Curran  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  were  having  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Trudeau. 

Q.  Then  did  you  all  go  to  the  department  together? — A.  We  all  left  Montreal 
together. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  depaitment  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  object,  to  get  you  appointed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curran. — No,  no,  it  was  about  the  unwatering  of  the  canal 

Q.  For  the  purposes  of  getting  you  appointed  ? — A.  Well,  it  wasn't  speciaUy  for 
that. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  purposes  ? — A.  Yes,  it  was  one  of  the  purposes. 

Q.  So  that  Mr.  Curran  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  saw  Deputy  Minister  Trudeau  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  remained  in  the  other  office  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Curran  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  came  out  to  where  you  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  they  say  to  youl — A.  Just  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  Mr. 
Ogilvie  was  the  spokesman.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Trudeau  wished  me  to  accept  the 
position  of  overseer  to  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Wellington  bridge,  and  he 
spoke  of  Mr.  Trudeau's  statement  about  me  being  paid  after  the  work  was  finished,  that 
he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  how  he  was  going  to  do  it  first. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  agreement  made  at  all  as  to  pay  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  either  of  them  suggest  to  you  to  leave  the  matter  of  pay,  to  let  that  matter 
stand  ? — A.  Mr.  Ogilvie  said  :  "  Never  mind  the  pay,  Kennedy,  that  will  come  later  on 
and  you  will  work  for  glory."     I  got  the  glory. 

Q.  And  that  is  how  you  went  on  ? — A.  That  is  how  I  went  on. 

Q.  There  was  no  salary  mentioned  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  salary  while  you  were  working  on  the  job  ? — A.  Just  my  regular 
salary. 

Q.  As  superintendent  of  the  canal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  drew  no  pay  for  working  as  foreman  or  overseer  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Kennedy,  do  you  know  where  the  labourers  generally  came  from 
A.  From  all  over. 
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Q.  The  stonemasons  and  stonecutters  ? — A.  The  stonecutters  came  principally  from 
Terrebonne. 

Q.  Who  represents  Terrebonne  ? — A.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  out  there,  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  In  this  house  ? — A.  In  Ottawa  ? 

Q.  Yes  I — ^A.  Mr.  Ouimet  represents  the  county  of  Terrebonne,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

The  Chairman. — We  all  know  that  Mr.  Ouimet  does  not  represent  Terrebonne. 

The  Witness. — I  don't  know  that  he  does.  I  was  asked  a  question  and  answered 
it  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  Tou  say  the  stonemasons  came  from  Terrebonne  mostly  ? — A.  Stonemasons  and 
stonecutters. 

Q.  Are  there  none  in  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  it  it  you  went  into  the  country  for  them  1 — A.  I  never  went  out  at  all, 
they  came  in.     Montreal  is  full  of  stonemasons,  but  there  are  very  few  stonecutters. 

By  Mr,  Carran : 

Q.  You  spoke  about  a  meeting  in  Mr.  Ogilvie's  office  prior  to  your  visit  to  Ottawa 
here ;  what  was  the  object  of  that  meeting  t-~A.  The  principal  object  of  that  meeting 
— ^it  came  about  this  way :  Mr.  Ogilvie  met  me  on  the  canal  that  morning  and  told  me 
he  had  issued  invitations  to  all  the  men  interested  in  the  waterways  of  the  canal  to 
meet  at  his  office  that  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Parent  had  told  him  he  would  like  to  meet  all 
these  men,  that  he  wished  to  make  a  speech  to  them  when  the  best  time  would  be  to 
unwater  the  canal. 

(^  At  that  meeting  there  were  how  many  persons  present  ? — ^A.  At  least  twenty- 
five  or  thirty. 

Q.  All  mill-owners  and  people  whose  interest  was  on  the  Lachine  canal  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Between  Montreal  and  Lachine  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  would  be  affected  by  the  unwatering  of  the  canal  1 — A.  Yes,  sir, 
greatly. 

Q.  Well,  at  this  meeting  were  there  several  speeches  made  by  these  gentlemen  ? — 
A.  Yes,  there  were  eight  or  ten  who  spoke. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  had  anything  appeared  in  the  public  press  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  men  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  unwatering  of^  the  canal 
in  the  middle  of  winter  1 — A.  Yes,  in  the  Star  there  was  quite  a  lengthy  article. 

Q.  How  many  men  was  it  supposed  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  ? — A.  I 
think  it  stated  about  6,000  or  7,000  people. 

Q.  Was  this  question  discussed  and  was  there  a  deputation  appointed  at  that 
meeting  ?  Was  it  decided  that  anything  should  be  done  at  that  meeting  % — A.  It  was 
decided  that  you  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  should  go  to  Ottawa,  as  a  deputation,  to  take  the  opi- 
nions of  these  men  who  formed  that  meeting  to  the  department  at  Ottawa. 

Q.  That  the  unwatering  should  not  take  place  in  the  month  of  December  ? — A.  In 
the  months  of  January  and  February. 

Q.  Was  any  conclusion  arrived  at  at  that  meeting  with  regard  to  how  long  a  time  it 
would  take  to  build  the  bridge  and  what  would  be  the  most  suitable  opportunity  to  do 
it.  Was  anything  said,  for  instance,  about  there  being  a  month  every  year  devoted  to 
repairs  on  the  canal  ? — A.  Yes,  that  was  mentioned.  How  that  came  about  was  this, 
first,  there  if  as  not  only  the  difficulty  of  employment,  but  the  majority  of  those  at  the 
meeting  there  stated  that  they  had  orders  to  fill  and  if  the  water  was  let  out  in  January 
and  February  it  would  affect  them  very  materially.  It  would  ruin  their  trade  and 
business.  It  was  also  explained  by  Mr.  Parent  that  the  water  was  usually  let  out  of 
the  canal  for  three  or  four  weeks  every  spring  and  it  would  not  be  let  out  any  longer 
that  year  than  six  or  seven  weeks. 

Q.  And  the  work  could  be  done  in  six  or  seven  weeks.  Was  there  any  talk  about 
the  work  being  accomplished  in  a  month  additional  to  the  usual  month  that  was  devoted 
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to  repairs  on  the  canal  ? — A.  Yes,  Mr.  Parent  made  a  statement  to  that  effect.  That  a 
month  longer  than  the  usual  time  that  the  water  would  be  let  out  of  the  canal  would  be 
sufficient  to  complete  the  work. 

Q.  Did  you  endorse  that  yourself  1— A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  a  deputation  of  Mr.  Ogilvie  and  myself  was  sent  from  that  meeting  ta 
Ottawa  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  representation  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  at  that 
meeting? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  came  to  Ottawa,  Mr.  Ogilvie  and  myself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  come  with  us  or  did  you  arrive  before  1 — A.  I  went  up  with  you. 

Q.  After  the  conversation  which  we  had  with  Mr.  Trudeau,  it  was  then  that  you 
had  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Ogilvie  and  myself  in  the  passage  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Trudeau  ? — A.  Afterwards. » 

Q,  We  did  not  go  with  you  to  see  him  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  we  could  not  know  of  our  own  knowledge  what  took  place  there  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  After  that  you  say  you  met  him  a  few  times  and  told  him  the  bridge  would  not 
be  built  that  winter  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  you  gave  him  why  the  bridge  could  not  be  built  ? — A 
Because  they  did  not  seem  to  be  making  any  move  towards  starting  the  work — nego- 
tiating for  material  or  plant,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Your  idea  was,  having  been  charged  with  this  work,  you  should  have  got 
instructions  to  purchase  the  material  immediately  ? — A.  Yes.  Immediately  I  arrived 
in  Montreal  I  thought  we  should  at  once  negotiate  for  supplies  and  the  dressing  of  the 
stone.     We  lost  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  may  be  more. 

Q.  So  your  plan  was  to  have  everything  on  the  works  during  the  two  months  for 
construction. — A.  My  plan  was  that  every  particle  of  material  required  for  the 
Wellington  street  bridge  should  be  ready  on  the  ground  before  we  commenced  the 
work. 

Q.  And  that  was  not  done.  What  time  did  the  work  actually  begin  1 — A.  The 
stonecutting  began  about  the  8th  or  10th  of  January — just  a  few  pieces. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  left  Ottawa,  after  your  interview  with  Mr.  Trudeau,  until 
the  time  that  the  work  was  begun,  had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  me  about  the 
works  at  the  bridge,  other  than  those  you  mention  now  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  communication  in  writing  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  communicate  with  me  after  the  work  was  begun  on  the 
bridge  ? — A.  The  first  communication  1  had  with  you,  that  I  remember  of,  was  when  I 
found  out  that  the  labour  contract  was  extended  trom  $1.25  a  day  to  $1.50  a  day. 

Q.  You  never  notified  me  that  a  contract  had  been  made  for  labour  at  all  in  the 
first  instance  1 — A.  No,  sir,  there  never  was  a  contract  for  labour. 

Q.  For  skilled  labour.  I  was  never  informed  by  you  or  by  anyone  else,  to  your 
knowledge,  that  a  contract  was  made  with  St.  Louis  for  supplying  skilled  labour  I — 
A.  Not  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.  A  few  days  before  you  wrote  the  letter,  you  told  me  that  they  were  trying  to 
extend  it  to  common  labour  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  told  you  I  did  not  believe  there  was  any  contract  of  that  kind  at  all  ? — ^A>  Yes. 

Q.  You  wrote  me  that  letter  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  handed  me  that  letter  1 — A.  The  letter  was  written  by  me  and 
my  father  went  to  the  depot  and  handed  it  to  you  when  you  were  about  taking  the 
train  to  Ottawa.  He  handed  it  to  you  personally. 

Q.  In  answering  that  letter — <io  you  remember  having  received  a  letter  published 
in  the  evidence  here. 

(Witness  here  handed  in  the  original  of  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  the  solicitor 
general  dated  March  12.) 

.    Q.  This  is  the  original  letter  ? — A.  I  wrote  that  letter. 

Q.  And  this  is  my  reply  to  it  ? : 

My  Dear  Kennedy, — I  have  seen  the  minister  of  railways  and  canals  and  found  that  all  has- 
been  tendered  for,  including  labour  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  the  bridge.  As  superintendent- 
of  the  canal,  you  will,  of  course,  have  to  certify  Ui  the  account,  and  it  will  then  become  your  duty 
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to  see  that  nothing  is  certified  to  that  is  not,  in  your  jad^ent,  absolutely  correct.  In  the  event  of 
disagreement  with  any  of  the  contractors  as  to  the  classification  of  work  or  the  prices  to  be  paid  for 
it,  you  will,  of  course,  have  the  matter  referred  at  once  to  the  minister  at  Ottawa  so  that  you  may 
not  be  held  responsible  in  the  future  for  the  application  of  any  false  principle  in  connection  with  the 
nature  of  the  work  done.  A  question  may  arise  as  to  what  is  skilled  labour,  and  here  you  may  have 
some  conflict  with  the  contractor,  but  your  plan  is  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  department  and  be 
guided  by  their  decision,  in  which  case  you  will  not  be  responsible. 

Q.  Did  not  I  notify  you  there  pretty  clearly  to  certify  to  nothing  unless  in  your 
judgment  it  waa  absolutely  correct  ?---A.  You  did. 

Q.  After  having  received  that  letter — I  suppose  on  the  15th  you  telegraphed  to 
Ottawa  to  Mr.  Drummond  and  myself,  that  you  were  coming  up  ? — A.  Not  on  that  date. 

Q.  On  the  16th  of  March,  you  telegraphed  me  as  follows  : 

"Will  arrive  in  Ottawa  to-day,  per  3.30  p.m.  C.P.R.  train.  Want  to  see 
you  at  Russell  House,  4  p.m.,  without  fail,  important  business.  E.  Kennedy, 
Superintendent  Lachine  Canal.'' 

That  was  when  you  were  starting  from  Montreal  on  the  train  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  telegraphed  you  either  to  Calumet  or  St.  Martin's  Junction  ? — A.  To 
St.  Martin's  Junction. 

Q.  "  Do  not  report  at  department  until  you  see  me.  J.  J.  Curran."  You  got 
that  telegram  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  also  stated  in  your  evidence  before  the  commission  that  you  received 
a  similar  telegram  from  Hon.  Mr.  Drummond  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  came  up  and  met  us  at  the  train,  and  had  the  conversation  with  us 
to  which  we  have  referred,  had  you  any  other  communication  with  me  in  connection 
with  the  canal,  the  bridges  over  the  canal,  or  anything  else  until  your  suspension  ? — A. 
Never. 

Q.  You  state  that  parties  were  recommended  to  you  for  work  on  the  bridge  or 
either  of  the  bridges,  or  in  connection  with  the  excavations.  Had  you  any  letter  in 
your  office  from  me  recommending  anyone  for  work  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  supplies  for  that  bridge,  did  you  ever  receive  any  other 
letter  from  me  than  the  one  recommending  that  Mr.  O'Connor's  application  be  favour- 
ably considered  1 — A.  Never.     That  is  the  only  one. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  get  any  contract  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  giving  the  contracts  after  the  new  arrange- 
ments t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  your  suspension? — A.  The  13th  of  May. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  the  month  of  June,  a  letter  was  read  to  you  by  me  from  the 
Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  acting  minister  of  railways  and  canals,  saying  you  had  better 
certify  to  those  accounts  or  it  would  be  worse  for  you,  or  something  of  that  kind. — A. 
.Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Kennedy,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  intimation  was  given  to  you 
that  you  should  sign  what  was  not  correct  1 — A.  I  have  stated  that  already.  I  was 
asked  that  question  by  a  gentleman  and  answered  it. 

By  Mr,  Ouimet  : 

Q.  You  said,  I  think,  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  October,  1892, 
that  you  were  informed  by  Mr.  Trudeau  that  you  were  to  be  the  superintendent  of  the 
work  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  said  some  delays  occurred,  and  you  were  of  opinion  it  became  too 
late  to  commence  these  works.  Could  you  say  what  were  those  delays,  and  when  you 
came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  rather  late  to  commence  the  work,  and  also  if  you  notified 
the  department  that  it  was  your  opinion  that  the  time  had  gon^  by  when  it  was  too 
late  to  commence  the  work  ? — A.  Never,  except  to  Mr.  Curran  and  to  Mr.  Parent  the 
superintending  engineer. 

Q.  When  was  it  1  How  long  after  you  were  notified  of  your  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  the  works  did  you  express  that  opinion  to  Mr.  Parent  and  to  Mr. 
Curran  ? — A.  A  week  or  ten  days  at  first,  and  several  times  after  that. 
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By  Mr,  Hcuggari: 

Q.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1893,  did  you  receive  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Parent : — 

"  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals, 

"  Superintendent  Engineer's  Office, 

"  Montreal,  10th  February,  1893. 

"  Lachine  Canal^  re  WeUingion  Strfiet  Bridge, 

"  Sir, — Please  report  fully  and  at  once  on  the  progress  made  with  the  work  on  the 
Wellington  street  and  Grand  Trunk  bridge  substructures  and  works  in  connection 
therewith. 

"  Your  report  should  be  accompanied  with  detailed  statements,  showing  the  force 
employed  on  the  works.  Please  also  give  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  incurred  for 
labour  and  materials  from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  keeping  separate  the  force  supplied 
by  the  contractors  and  that  put  on  by  yourself.  This  last  information  should  be  given 
in  a  tabular  form,  giving  the  number  of  men,  in  what  capacity  and  when  employed. 

''  In  the  case  of  work  done  by  contract  your  statement  should  give  the  number  of 
stonecutters,  &c,f  employed  each  day,  the  number  of  carters  or  cars  delivering  stone  and 
the  quantity  cut  and  delivered  each  day. 

"  The  above  information  is  required  immediately  so  as  to  enable  me  to  make  a  full 
report  to  the  chief  engineer  as  called  for  by  him. 

"  I  send  you  blank  forms  of  force  employed  which  you  will  please  have  properly 
filled,  returning  them  to  me  every  Monday  with  your  weekly  report  during  progress  of 
work. 

"  It  is  the  desire  of  the  chief  engineer  to  be  posted  every  week  as  to  the  progress  of 
works  and  you  will  please  therefore  act  accordingly. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  E.  H.  Parent, 

"  Supt,  Engineer, 
"  E.  Kennedy,  Esq., 

"  Supt.  Lachine  Canal,  Montreal." 

A.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  getting  that  letter.     I  received  one  to  that  effect. 
Q.  Did  you  receive  that  letter  1 — A.  Yes  ;  I  received  that  letter. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 
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House  of  Commons,  July  9th,  1894. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  met,  Mr.  Baker,  chairman, 
presiding. 

EDWARD  KENNEDY,  recalled  and  further  examined. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 
Q.  Did  you  receive  this  letter,  Mr.  Kennedy,  which  I  will  read  you  1 

Montreal,  23rd  February,  1893. 
Lachinb  Canal. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  22nd  instant,   forwarding 
a  statement  of  force  employed  and  quantity  of  stone  delivered  in  connection  with  the 
works  now  under  way  at  the  Wellington  bridge  and  Jacques'  sheds. 

This  is  well,  so  far,  but  in  order  to  furnish  the  chief  engineer  with  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  progress  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  the  present 
date,  I  would  request  you  to,  as  soon  as  possible,  prepare  and  furnish  in  a  tabular 
form  a  detailed  statement  of  all  the  materials  purchased  and  delivered  for  said  works, 
viz.  : — 

Quantity  of  stone  cut  for  pivot  pier,  highway  bridge, 
do  do  abutments  do 

do  do  do         Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge. 

Quantity  of  timber  delivered  for  temporary  work, 
do  do  permanent  work. 

Plant  delivered. 

Hardware,  etc.,  furnished. 

Number  of  cement  boxes  and  stone  boats  made  by  force. 

Number  of  derricks  made  by  force. 

Tou  will  also  please  report  fully  as  to  the  rate  of  progress  made  by  the  different 
contractors  and  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  being  carried  on  by  them  both  as  re- 
gards the  delivery  of  materials  and  the  work  performed. 

Please  keep  me  advised  every  week  in  writing  of  the  work  performed  and  pro- 
gress made  generally. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

E.  H.  PARENT, 

Supt  Engineer. 
E.  Kennedt,  Esq., 

Supt.  Lachine  Canal,  Montreal. 
Q.  Did  you  receive  that  ? — A.  What  date  is  that,  Mr.  Haggart  ? 
Q.  The  23rd  of  February.— A.  The  23rd  of  February  1  I  cannot  tell  you  posi- 
tively whether  I  received  such  letters  or  not.  I  suppose  that  you  are  aware  all  my 
correspondence  and  everything  that  was  in  my  possession  were  confiscated  without  giv- 
ing me  the  privilege  of  looking  them  over  in  the  company  of  anyone  to  give  me  the 
opportunity  of  defending  myself  or  answering  any  charges  that  might  be  brought 
against  me.     Everything  was  confiscated. 

Q.  How  was  confisciftted,  what  do  you  mean  % — A.  All  my  letters  and  correspon- 
dence and  everything  that  was  in  my  office  on  the  13th  of  May  was  confiscated. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Taken  away,  you  mean  ? — A  Taken  away  through  the  orders  of  Mr.  Schreiber 
and  Mr.  Douglas,  which  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  making  any  defence  of  any 
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charges  brought  against  me.  When  my  memory  was  clearer  a  year  ago  from  this  date 
at  Montreal  I  made  reference  to  certain  letters  and  they  could  not  be  found.  Mr. 
Parent  acknowledged  such  letters. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  access  to  those  letters? — A.  Never,  sir,  since  the  13th  of 
May. 

Q.  Was  this  brought  to  your  notice  when  you  were  examined  before  the  commis- 
sion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  letter  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  say.  I  won't  tell  you  either  to  a  certainty  or 
guess  work  as  to  that  one  or  any  other  letters. 

Q.  Then  there  is  another : 

Montreal,  15th  March,  1893. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  for  your  information  an  extract  of  a  letter  received  from  the 
chief  engineer  re  the  supply  of  labour  for  the  Wellington  and  G.  T.  R.  bridge  works, 
viz.,  "  matter  arranged  on  the  following  basis : — 

"  Skilled  labourers $1.85J  per  day 

"  Good  labourers  for  pick  and  shovel  work 1.50        do 

and  that  the  canal  staff  labourers  can  be  employed  on  these  works  by  the  government, 
independent  of  such  men  as  are  called  for  by  you,  from  Mr.  St.  Louis." 

1st.  According  to  the  above  orders,  Mr.  St.  Louis  has  the  supply  of  all  the  men 
required  for  said  work,  viz.  :  masons,  stonecutters,  stone  setters,  skilled  labourers,  good 
labourers  for  pick  and  shovel,  single  and  double  teams  and  derricks,  if  required. 

2nd.  The  men  of  the  canal  staff  alone  are  excepted,  and  you  may  employ  them  upon 
these  works  independent  of  those  furnished  by  Mr.  St.  Louis,  sending  in  this  cas«*  to 
this  office  a  separate  list  for  them. 

3rd.  I  here  again  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  return  of  force  employed 
and  progress  of  works  has  been  sent  in  since  the  18th  ultimo.  This  information  is 
immediately  required. 

The  pay-list  and  accounts  in  connection  with  the  works  for  February  should  be 
sent  in  at  once. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

K  H.  PARENT, 
E.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Supt  Engineer. 

Supt.  Lachine  Canal,  Montreal. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  letter  1 — A.  I  don't  remember  that  letter  but  I 
remember  an  instance  coming  up  with  reference  to  Mr.  Parent  asking  me  to  submit 
him  this  information,  and  from  that  question  this  arose.  I  asked  him  for  some  of  his 
regular  staff  to  come  to  the  Wellington  bridge  and  do  this  work  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  do.  Mr.  Parent  also  states  in  his  evidence  that  I  did  not  refuse 
to  carry  out  his  instructions,  but  I  did  not  carry  them  out.  This  was  one  which  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  do,  but  not  for  him.  I  told  him  I  had  too  much 
work  to  do  and  applied  to  him  for  some  of  his  assistants.  He  said  he  could 
not  get  the  information.  It  was  not  impossible  to  him  who  had  a  resident  engineer, 
and  that  resident  engineer  to  assist  him,  for  Mr.  Parent  himself  to  get  that  information 
even  though  Kennedy  was  at  his  worst,  though  Kennedy  was  obstinate  enough 
to  refuse  to  give  him  that  information  it  was  not  impossible  for  Parent  to  get  that 
information  and  satisfy  himself  and  Mr.  Schreiber.  He  also  had  an  army  of  officials  in 
his  office  which  he  could  easily  have  brought  into  execution  to  get  the  necessary 
information. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  getting  this  letter  ? — A.  I  told  you  of  an  incident  that 
came  up  in  connection  with  it. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  getting  that  letter  ? — A.  I  don't.  That  is  one  of  the  many 
injustices  I  have  had  to  contend  with  in  having  my  correspondence  and  everything  in 
my  office  taken  from  me. 
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By  Mr,  Haggart ; 
Q.  Here  is  another  on  the  17th  of  March  : 

Montreal,  17th  March,  1893. 
Sir, — Please  countersign  all  certificates  of  time  issued  by  your  time-keeper,  Mr. 
Ooughlin,  to  men  discharged,  having  ascertained  the  correctness  of  such  certificates,  so 
as  to  enabla  the  men,  bearers  of  such  certificates,  to  get  their  pay. 

You  alone  are  supposed  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  time  given  by  Mr. 
Coughlin. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

E.  H.  PARENT, 

Supt.  Engineer. 
Ed.  Kennedy,  Esq., 

Supt.  Lachine  Canal,  Montreal. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  ever  getting  a  letter  of  that  kind,  Mr. 
Haggart,  but  I  remember  the  fact  where  Mr.  Parent  gave  orders  that  I  was  to  certify 
to  time  bills  issued  by  Coughlin  wherein  men  who  were  leaving  work  or  were  discharged 
would  leave  at  any  time  and  go  to  St.  Louis'  office  and  get  their  pay,  and  which  was 
another  reason  for  many  difficulties  and  troubles  in  connection  with  the  work.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  have  waited  a  long  time,  for  fourteen  months,  to  get  an  opportunity  of 
speaking,  and  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  witnesses 
here  have  introduced  my  name  without  me  having  anyone  here  to  represent  me.  Illness 
and  other  reasons  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  attend.  Besides  being 
ill  I  could  not  afford,  and  this  is  the  only  opportunity  I  have  to  vindicate  myself  before 
the  committee  and  before  the  public,  and  I  hope  you  will  read  those  letters  a  little 
slower  and  give  me  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  myself. 

Mr.  Hagoart  then  read  the  letter  over  again  slowly  and  the  witness  continued. 

Witness. — Well,  sir,  as  I  just  stated,  I  cannot  tell  you  in  evidence  under  oath 
that  I  received  such  a  letter,  but  that  I  remember  the  instance.  Now  I  will  answer 
the  question  of  that  letter  if  you  will  permit  me  and  then  I  will  go  back  to  answer  the 
letter  you  have  read  previous  to  that.  You  can  understand  that  the  fact  of  allowing 
these  men  or  giving  the  orders  for  these  men  to  get  time-lists  after  they  got  work  from 
St.  Louis  to  work  for  a  day  or  a  half  a  day,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  go  to  the  time- 
keeper for  a  time-list  and  then  come  to  me  to  get  it  certified — I  was  besieged  by  an  army 
of  men  to  be  certified  for  and  they  were  always  bothering  me.  After  being  certified 
by  me  they  went  and  got  that  cashed,  came  back  to  the  work  drunk,  created  disturbance 
on  the  work  and  there  was  no  end  of  trouble.  When  this  thing  had  been  existing  a 
week  or  ten  days  I  protested  against  certifying  to  these,  stating  that  the  men  were  being 
paid  through  Schreiber  every  two  weeks  by  St.  Louis  and  that  men  who  would  not 
work  for  two  weeks  need  not  start. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Schreiber*s  instructions  to  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  Verbally  or  written  ? — A.  Verbally,  on  the  works. 

Q.  What  date  was  that  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  the  date. 

Q.  About  what  time  % — A.  Between  the  middle  and  end  of  March.  Somewhere  about 
that  time.  The  original  idea  of  paying  the  men  at  the  inception  of  the  work  was  to 
follow  the  same  rule  as  had  been  carried  out  on  the  canal  for  years,  which  was  that  the 
men  should  work  a  month  before  they  would  get  paid,  as  the  work  would  only  last  two 
or  three'months,  which  would  ensure  that  we  would  get  a  full  month's  work  out  of  each 
man  without  any  trouble.  But  Mr.  Schreiber  coming  on  the  work  about  that  time 
gave  Mr.  Parent  instructions  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  should  have  a  list  made  out  for  every 
two  weeks,  that  this  list  would  be  certified  to  in  order  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  could  draw 
his  money  and  pay  the  nfen.  I  also  see  in  the  evidence  that  had  been  recorded  here 
and  printed  that  Mr.  Schreiber  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Parent  stating  that  he  understood 
that  lawyers'  letters  were  being  sent  to  Kennedy  for  men's  pay,  and  that  Parent  was 
giving  instructions  to  defend  Kennedy  which  shows  that  he  had  instructions. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  on  that  point  ? — A.  Well,  that  letter  that  you  read  on 
Friday  at  the  last  session  just  previous  to  adjourning,  I  think  that  is  the  same  letter 
that  you  just  read. 
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Mr.  Haggart — No,  no,  that  i6  another  letter.  That  is  a  letter  of  the  1 7th  March. 
Now  here  is  one  on  the  same  date  from  Mr.  Parent  to  you. 

Montreal,  17th  March,  1893. 

Sir, — With  further  reference  to  my  letter,  no.  13307,  dated  15th  instant,  re  labour 
to  be  supplied  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  for  the  works  at  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  Wel- 
lington street  bridges. 

In  connection  with  above,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  apart  of 
derricks,  which  the  contractor  will  erect  if  we  have  not  enough  on  hand  for  him,  we 
must  supply  him  with  the  nec^sary  plant,  tools  and  appliances,  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  his  work,  such  as  lamps,  chains,  oils,  shovels,  picks,  pumps,  derricks,  <fec. 

Mr.  St.  Louis  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  such  plant,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
staff  men,  you  have  under  my  direction  supervision  of  the  force  supplied  by  him,  which 
he  will  engage  himself  at  any  rate  he  may  make. 

As  previously  stated,  the  staff  and  permanent  repairs  staff  men  shall  have  prece- 
dence for  employment,  but  outside  of  that,  the  contractor  has  the  right,  at  your  request, 
to  furnish  the  balance  of  labourers,  <!^.,  which,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  considered  to  be 
required,  and  to  charge  the  prices  stipulated  in  his  tender  for  said  labour,  but  in  all 
cases  the  time  worked  must  be  controlled  and  duly  certified  by  you  before  payment  is 
made. 

The  contractor  intends  paying  the  men  fortnightly,  but  this  cannot  be  done  unless 
the  time  is  duly  certified  by  you. 

You  will,  therefore,  act  accordingly. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

E.  H.  PARENT, 

Supt '  Engineer. 
K  Kennedy,  Esq., 

Supt.  Lachine  Canal,  Montreal. 

The  Witness. — Does  that  mention  the  Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk  bridges,  Mr. 
Haggart  ? 

Mr.  Haggart. — Yes,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  Wellington  street  bridges. 

The  Witness. — Can  you  find  a  letter  previous  to  that  wherein  Mr.  Parent  writes 
to  Schreiber  saying  that  Kennedy  refuses  to  take  the  active  charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridge  1 

Mr.  Haggart. — Yes,  that  is  put  in  in  evidence  before.  You  see  in  this  letter  of 
the  15th  :  *'  I  beg  to  submit  for  your  information  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
the  chief  engineer  re  the  supply  of  skilled  labour  for  the  Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk 
Hailway  bridges."     You  don^t  remember  receiving  that  letter  ? 

The  Witness. — No,  sir ;  I  cannot  say.  After  I  had  refused  Mr.  Parent  to  take 
charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  he  has  written  to  Mr.  Schreiber  a  letter  stating 
that  I  will  not  accept  charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  that  my  good-will  and 
energies  have  been  overtaxed  with  reference  to  the  conducting  of  the  work  of  the 
Wellington  bridge  and  with  reference  to  the  many  repairs  to  be  superintended  along 
the  canal,  that  that  prevents  me  from  baking  charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  he 
now  writes  these  letters  combining  both  together  when  he  knows  perfectly  well  tiiat  I 
had  not  charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge.  He  also  states  in  a  statement  to  you  that 
it  is  Kennedy's  encroachments  and  influence  that  prevent  him  from  exercising  the  proper 
authority  over  Kennedy. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  you  received  this  or  not,  or  whether  you  made  any 
reply  to  it  1 — A.  I  cannot  state,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  another  that  he  writes  to  you  on  the  29th  of  March,  do  you  remember 
receiving  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  you  will  pardon  me,  I  just  made  a  remark  about  Mr.  Parent's 
statement  which  has  gone  before  the  committee  and  the  public.  I  wish  in  the  first  place 
to  set  myself  right  with  the  public  if  I  cannot  do  anything  else.     Mr.  Parent  states  that 
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it  was  Kennedy's  encroachments  and  influence  that  prevented  him  from  getting  the 
necessary  information  and  scared  him  to  interfere  with  me.  It  is  not  proper  for  me  to 
read  a  statement  ? 

The  Chairman. — You  must  confine  yourself  as  far  as  possible  to  answering  the 
questions  put  to  you  but  very  considerable  latitude  will,  no  doubt,  be  allowed  you  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Haggart. — ^You  can  read  a  statement  at  the  close  of  your  evidence  if  you 
wish. 

The  Witness. — It  is  not  a  statement,  merely  notes. 

Mr.  Haggart. — Well,  just  read  the  notes,  go  ahead. 

The  Witness. — How  could  my  encroachments  and  influence  prevent  Mr.  Parent 
from  getting  all  detailed  information  even  though  I  was  obstinate  enough  to  refuse, 
which  I  never  did  ?  Was  it  my  encroachments  or  influence  which  suggested  itself  for 
Parent  to  be  in  St.  Louis'  company  day  and  night  ? 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  Mr.  Parent  was  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  company  day  and  night  1 — 
A.  I  am  stating  nothing  only  what  I  can  prove. 

The  Chairman. — Answer  the  question. 

The  Witness. — Yes,  sir,  that  is  a  fact.  Was  it  my  encroachments  and  influence 
that  prevented  Mr.  Parent  from  getting  the  time-list  from  Mr.  St.  Louis,  when  ho 
was  asked  for  them  by  Mr.  Schreiber  when  he  was  continually  in  St.  Louis' 
company  ?  His  excuse  was  here,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Davies,  as 
I  read  in  a  Montreal  paper,  that  Kennedy  should  have  looked  after  this.  Kennedy 
was  not  in  St.  Louis'  company.  Was  it  Kennedy's  encroachments  and  influence 
that  gave  Mr.  St.  Louis  the  privilege  of  cutting  stone  for  lock  no.  1  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge  in  the  same  shed,  which  Mr.  Parent  approved  of,  and  both 
of  them  overrule  Kennedy  ?  And  on  this  question  when  Mr.  Parent  and  Mr.  St. 
Louis  came  down  to  Jacques'  sheds  where  Kennedy  was  when  I  made  these  protests, 
St.  Louis  threatened  to  beat  me,  used  very  violent  language,  and  told  me  that  he  would 
see  who  would  be  boss.  Mr.  Parent  was  present  at  that  time.  I  told  Mr.  ^t.  Louis 
that  he  was  a  paid  contractor,  that  I  was  a  go\  ernment  official,  standing  on  govern- 
ment property,  and  that  if  he  and  Mr.  Parent  would  make  an  appointment  elsewhere, 
that  I  would  accommodate  Mr.  St.  Louis  and  probably  deal  with  him  in  a  different 
fashion  than  mere  words.  Mr.  Parent  was  so  nervously  scared  that  he  staggered  off  to 
his  sleigh  and  asked  St.  Louis  for  God's  sake  to  come  on,  which  he  did.  Was  it  through 
my  encroachments  or  influence  that  Parent  and  St.  Louis  removed  the  old  Grand  Trunk 
bridge  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  time,  thereby  cutting  off  all  connection  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  people  between  Point  St.  Charles  and  the  city  of  Montreal,  and  contrary 
to  the  imperative  orders  the  deputy  minister,  Mr.  Schreiber,  gave  to  Mr.  Parent,  and 
contrary  to  the  protests  of  the  Grand  Trunk  engineer,  Mr.  Hannaford  ?  When  Mr. 
Schreiber  came  down  on  the  works  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  earnestly  protested  against 
their  action  to  myself.  Was  it  through  my  encroachments  or  influence  that  Mr. 
Parent  and  Mr.  St.  Louis,  about  two  weeks  before  the  1st  of  May,  came  down  one  night 
about  1 1  o'clock,  when  I  was  absent,  and  brought  St.  Louis'  foreman,  Trudel,  and  gave 
him  instructions  to  clear  all  the  material  belonging  to  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co. 
from  off  the  temporary  bridge  which  lay  between  the  old  Wellington  swing  bridge  and 
the  new  one  that  was  being  built,  in  order  to  turn  the  public  road  traffic  on  to  the  tem- 
porary bridge  at  one  o'clock  at  night  and  commence  operations  on  pulling  down  the  old 
Wellington  swing  bridge  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  time  ?  I  was  telephoned  to  ray 
house  by  the  watchman.  I  was  in  bed.  The  watchman  informed  me  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  I  told  him  to  go  out  and  inform  Mr.  Parent  and  Mr.  St.  Louis  that  I  was  going  to 
remove  that  old  bridge  mys^  and  that  it  was  far  too  early  to  begin  such  operations.  It 
being  1 2  o'clock,  the  men  went  for  their  suppers  or  dinners.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Parent  and  Mr.  St.  Louis  adjourned  to  the  wine  room,  and  came  out  again  in  about 
half  an  hour,  staggered  around  the  bridges  and  went  off. 
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By  Mr,  Tarie : 

Q.  You  were  there  yourself  1 — A.  No,  sir,  I  was  telephoned  to  my  house.  The 
men  who  were  there  can  satisfy  you  as  to  the  veracity  of  my  statement. 

By  the  Clutirman : 

Q.  Are  you  telling  the  committee  of  something  you  saw  yourself  % — A.  I  am  tell- 
ing you  of  a  positive  fact. 

Q.  Were  you  there  1 — A.  No,  sir,  I  told  you  1  was  at  home. 

The  Chairman. — ^Well,  we  have  had  enough  of  this,  we  are  not  to  be  here  all  day 
for  something  you  have  only  heard  of. 

Mr.  Haggart. — Tell  us  something  you  saw  yourself. 

The  Witness. — The  next  morning  at  7  o'clock  Mr.  Trudel  had  a  gang  of  men 
putting  up  a  great  fence  on  both  sides  of  this  temporary  bridge  for  the  safety  of  the 
public,  and  I  protested  against  his  doing  such  a  thing.  He  told  me  that  he  had  orders 
from  Mr.  St.  Louis  and  Mr.  Parent  the  night  previous  to  do  so.  I  immediately  called 
in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  chief  timekeeper,  Yilleneuve,  and  asked  him  to  get  Mr.  Trudel  to  stop 
operations,  which  he  did,  until  Mr.  Parent  had  come.  When  Mr.  Parent  came 
about  ten  or  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  I  spoke  of  the  matter  explaining  what  a 
drawback  it  would  be  to  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co.  and  ourselves  to  turn  the  public 
traffic  off  the  swing  bridge  so  early,  whereas  the  old  bridge  might  be  taken  down  in 
about  three  days  under  my  own  direction.  After  explaining  the  matter  to  him,  he 
gave  in  to  it. 

Mr.  Haggart. — I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  received  this  letter  : 

Montreal,  29th  March,  1893. 
Sir, — I  have  yours  of  28th  instant,  in  re  delivery  of  stone  by  Mr.  Delorimier, 
wherein  you  state  yoa  are  going  to  assume  the  responsibility  to  take  steps  to  get  the 
coping  stone  still  required,  so  as  to  ensure  the  completion  of  the  pivot  pier  of  the  Wel- 
lington street  bridges. 

Although  I  approve,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  the  course  you  are  taking,  I  desire 
you  to  note  the  fact  that,  when  you  state  that  you  assume  the  responsibility,  I  am 
responsible  for  your  said  responsibility. 

The  proper  way  in  such  a  case  is  to  suggest  a  course,  which  I  will  approve  of,  if  it  is 
considered  satisfactory,  giving  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  you  will  apply,  the  price 
agreed  upon  and  time  of  delivery. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

E.  H.  PARENT, 

Supt,  Engineer,** 
E.  Kennedy,  Esq., 

Supt.  Lachine  Canal,  Montreal. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  getting  that  ? — A.  As  I  told  you  before  about  letters  I  can- 
not remember  that  I  did. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  But  the  coping,  Mr.  Kennedy,  was  the  most  important  piece  of  work,  and  surely 
your  memory  would  not  fail  you  about  it  ? — A.  My  memory  does  not  fail  me  as  to  the 
coping,  it  is  quite  fresh,  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  received  that  letter  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  submit  to  Mr.  Parent  names  and  prices  for  the  coping  ? — A.  No,  sir, 
there  was  no  chance  of  submitting  names  and  prices.  There  was  no  one  to  get  it  from 
except  Mr.  St.  Amand  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Parent  agree  to  the  prices  arranged  1 — A.  There  were  no  prices  arranged 
because  no  one  would  allow  us  to  get  this  coping  stone  from  his  quarry  except  Mr.  St. 
Amand. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  the  men  to  get  it,  or  did  you  get  it  yourselves  ? — A.  I  employed 
some  of  them. 
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Q.  You  helped  to  get  it  then  1 — A.  Yes  I  helped  to  get  them  out. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  a  royalty  or  did  you  pay  him  by  the  yard  ? — A.  I  paid  him  by 
the  yard.     Mr.  Parent  knew  of  this  whole  matter  verbally. 

Q.  What  prices  did  you  pay  1 — A.  I  disremember,  but  I  think  it  was  $2.50  a  yard. 

Q.  At  the  quarry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  it  was  I  myself  who  paid  all  the  road  expenses 
for  the  teams  and  for  the  men  boarding  there  three  or  four  days,  costing  me  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  which  I  never  got. 

Q.  You  must  have  had  a  large  number  of  men  employed  to  run  up  a  board  bill  of 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  ? — A.  No,  it  was  not  a  board  bill  of  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars.  The  men  were  working  there  from  Thursday  to  Monday.  It  was  Holy  Week 
and  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  the  men  would  not  work.  1  wanted  the  stone  in  a 
hurry  and  I  sent  men  who  worked  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday. 

Q.  you  made  the  government  pay  for  these  men  as  well  as  yourself  1 — A.  They 
came,  but  it  was  a  question  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  not  return  these  men  to  the  government  ? — A.  The  government  paid* 
for  the  men's  time  but  not  for  the  board. 

Q.  But  I  understood  it  was  only  two  or  three  days  ? — A.  I  paid  the  tollage,  the 
shoeing  of  teams,  and  any  accidents  that  happened  on  the  road  and  the  men's  board  bills. 

Q.  It  seems  a  large  amount  to  pay  for  fifty  pieces  of  coping  1 — ^A.  It  was  not  cop- 
ing altogether.     We  wanted  stone  for  ballast  walls  and  bridge  seats. 

Q.  How  large?    A.  5  x  4  x  1' 8". 

Q.  A  little  more  than  a  yard  then  ? — A.  That  is  dressed. 

Q.  That  came  to  about  $6  a  yard  for  expenses  of  tollage  1 — A.  Oh,  no  ;  besides  the 
fifty-live  pieces  of  coping  stone  for  the  pivot  pier  there  was  stone  for  ballast  walls  and 
bridge  seats.  When  they  would  get  out  stone  too  small  for  the  coping  it  would  do  for 
the  bridge  seats  or  ballast  wall  and  would  be  sent  in  just  as  well.  It  was  not  the  cop- 
ing alone  that  brought  up  these  expenses,  but  if  that  stone  was  not  secured  at  that  time 
that  pivot  pier  would  not  be  finished  by  the  1st  of  May. 

Mr.  Hagoart  then  read  the  following  letter  : — 

Montreal,  31st  March,  1893.  * 
Sir, — As  men  employed  during  March  are  to  be  paid  on  Monday  by  Mr.  St.  Louis, 
you  only  require  to  have  one  pay-list  made,  in  copying  ink,  for  that  day  ;  copies  can  be 
made  a  few  days  afterwards  by  Mr.  St.  Loui-*,  and  attached  to  his  account,  when  sent 
to  Ottawa  for  payment. 

You  will  please  remember  that  your  staff  and  repairs,  permanent  men,  are  not  to  be 
entered  in  said  list ;  according  to  letter  of  instructions  they  should  be  employed  and 
returned  independently  of  the  labour  Mr.  St.  Louis  is  called  upon  to  supply  under  his 
tender. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

E.  H.  PARENT, 

SupL  Engineer, 

N.B. — Certified  list  should  reach  this  office  no  later  than  11  o'clock  a.m.  to-morrow, 
so  as  to  obtain  money  from  bank,  Monday  being  a  legal  holiday. 

E.  H.  P. 
E.  Kennedy,  Esq., 

Supt.  Lachine  Canal,  Montreal. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Did  you  receive  that  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  positively  that  I  did. 
Q.  Well,  have  you  got  the  copies  of  the  letters  that  you  sent  yourself  to  the  depart- 
ment I — ^A.  Everything  was  confiscated,  Mr.  Haggart.     Books  and  everything. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  You  copied  all  the  letters  in  your  letter  book  ? — A.  I  have  no  letter  book. 
Q.  You  just  kept  copies) — A.  I  kept  the  originals  and  sent  copies  to  Ottawa. 
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By  Mr,  Uagga/rt  : 

Q.  Do  jou  know  anything  about  these  cheques  (handing  the  witness  cheques  num- 
bered as  follows  :  4895,  4903,  4904,  4984,  4995,  4996,  4997,  5017,  5059,  5077,  5110, 
5111,  5142,  5954,  5968,  5987,  5992,  6010,  6017,  6021,  6022,  6036,  6046)?— A.  Well,  I 
can't  say  that  I  do  remember,  Mr.  Haggart,  seeing  such  things. 

Q.  If  you  look  at  the  back  you  will  see  that  you  have  endorsed  them  before  the 
men  signed  as  witness.  That  is  what  I  drew  your  attention  to  the  other  day.  Can 
you  tell  me  why  those  men  never  called  for  this  money  % — A.  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir.  I 
have  been  told  that  men  have  called  at  the  office  time  after  time  for  money  and  could 
not  get  it,  men  who  worked  on  the  canal.  I  am  told  that  men  were  paid  only  a  month 
Ago  for  work  done  over  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Why  did  you  sii;^  these  as  witness  to  the  men's  signature  when  none  of  them 
had  signed  ?  Look  at  them.  There  has  not  a  man  signed,  is  not  (that  your  signature 
on  the  back  1 — A.  Yes,  sir,  because  I  was  so  busy  at  the  time  that  I  certified  to  the 
cheques  and  they  were  left  at  the  time-keeper's  and  after  two  or  three  days  when  the 
men  did  not  call  they  were  returned  to  the  office.  As  1  explained  on  Friday,  none  of 
these  cheques  would  be  cashed  without  identification. 

Q.  So  notwithstanding  that  you  certified  to  the  time  of  all  these  men  upon  the 
works,  you  now  say  that  you  are  not  responsible  and  that  you  did  not  know  whether 
these  men  worked  or  not  ? — A.  I  could  not  be  responsible  or  know  whether  these  men 
worked  or  not  by  signing  the  list.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  know  eveiyone 
on  the  list.  I  don't  know  one-tenth  of  them.  There  are  cases  which  have  been  brought 
to  my  notice,  Mr.  Haggart,  where  men  have  gone  to  the  engineer's  office  this  past  sum- 
mer for  work  they  dida  year  ago.     Have  gone  several  times  and  have  not  got  the  money. 

Mr.  Haggart — ^These  are  returned  from  the  office  down  there,  the  men  never 
called  and  they  could  not  find  out  such  men. 

The  Witness — How  is  it  that  o^nly  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago  men  were  paid  for 
work  they  did  a  year  ago  and  their  names  still  on  the  old  list  ? 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  I  cannot  say  for  that.  Will  vou  please  look  at  these  cheques.  Are  these  for 
St.  Louis'  men  or  men  who  were  hired  by  yourself? — A.  These  are  not  St.  Louis'  men. 

Q.  They  must  be  your  own  men  ? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  my  own  men.  Do 
you  mean  men  belonging  to  the  regular  stafi*? 

Q.  No,  no,  I  mean  men  employed  by  yourself,  not  by  Mr.  St.  Louis. — A.  Does  it 
tell  where  these  men  work  ? 

The  Chairman. — No,  but  they  are  nearly  ail  for  March,  1893. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy,  when  you  were  talking  about  all  your  papers  being  confiscated, 
were  you  not  asked  to  hand  over  the  office  to  Mr.  Conway  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  refused  to  do  it  ? — A.  I  refused  to  do  it  ? 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  % — A.  I  said  to  Mr.  Schreiber  it  was  hardly  fair  to  call 
upon  me  to  turn  over  the  office  and  all  its  contents  and  to  deprive  me  of  all  opportunity 
of  defending  myself. 

Q.  You  refused  anyway  to  deliver  over  the  papers  to  Mr.  Conway  ? — A.  From  the 
time  Mr.  Schreiber  spoke  to  me  about  turning  my  office  over  I  never  went  near  the 
office  from  that  day  to  this. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason ;  because  you  refused,  Mr.  Schreiber  took  possession  of  the 
office  1 — A.  No,  sir,  he  ordered  possession  to  be  taken  of  it  before  I  got  the  chance  to 
refuse.  Why  should  I  not  have  an  opportunity  of  defending  myself  ?  It  was  depriving 
me  of  my  rights  that  I  should  have 

Q.  Just  answer  the  question.  Was  the  office  taken  possession  of  before  or  after 
you  refused  to  give  it  over? — A.  After.  It  may  have  been  taken  possession  of  before 
for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  evidence  given  by  a  man  named  Lepage  that  80  mortar 
boxes  12x6  and  made  of  three-inch  red  pine  plank  and  fixed  by  blacksmiths,  mounted 
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with  iron  work  and  all  that,  which  had  cost  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars,  had  disappeared  ? 
Do  you  know  anything  of  this  ? — A.  I  say,  sir,  that  he  is  entirely  wrong. 

Q.  Were  there  any  of  these  1 — A.  To  the  best  of  my  memory  and  recollection  there 
were  foar  or  five  dumping  boxes  made  of  two-inch  oak,  bound  at  three  comers  with  iron. 
The  mortar  boxes  that  were  used  for  mixing  cement  were  made  of  three-inch  pine  with- 
out any  binding. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  used,  or  were  the  whole  of  them  used  1 — A.  Yes,  sir,  most 
of  them  were  used. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  they  were  all  there  except  a  few 
that  were  broken  at  the  time  of  my  suspension.    . 

Q.  Then  there  is  another  thing  he  mentions.  He  says  there  were  500  pieces  of  12 
inch  flatted  timber  from  25  to  35  feet,  they  were  on  the  works  there  when  he  came 
through  for  the  pntpo^  of  building  that  ciibwork,  and  that  they  disaqppeBared  in  a 
night  or  two  ? — A.  Which  bridge,  the  Grand  Trunk  or  the  Wellington  ? 

Q.  He  says  both  of  them  T---A.  He  never  worked  on  the  Wellington. 

Q.  Well,  they  are  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  one  another.  It  is  as  to  the  fact  of  500 
pieces  of  fiat  timber  disappearing.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I 
don't. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  it  ? — A.  I  know  it  only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  But  could  you  not  see  it  7  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  disappearing  1 — A. 
No,  sir,  only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  This  would  seem  impossible  to  occur,  that  500  pieces  of  25  to  35  feet  would  disap- 
pear in  two  nights  and  you  not  know  of  it  ?—A.  It  would  be  impossible,  and  what  makes 
it  look  strange  is  that  this  man  should  come  up  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  and  make 
such  statements,  being  a  man  working  in  a  prominent  position.  He  was  working  as 
foreman  under  St.  Louis  on  theXi^rand  Trunk  bridge.  He  should  have  known  enough 
to  come  and  report  here.  It  would  be  impossible  for  that  to  be  taken  away  without 
me  kntowing  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  timber  disappearing  ? — A  Only  from  what  I  have  been 
told. 

Q.  Well,  what  have  you  been  told? — A.  I  have  been  told  that  Corbeil,  the 
wharfinger  down  there,  sold  timber  to  a  man  named  Weir  and  that  he  also  sold  timber 
belonging  to  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company  from  the  works. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  there  was  ? — A  No  ;  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  else  ? — A  Well,  at  the  time  of  my  suspension — I  will 
tell  you  from  the  facts  I  know.  At  the  time  of  my  suspension,  in  the  St.  Patrick's 
square  there,  there  was  an  immense  pile  of  timber,  and  when  I  passed  around  there 
three  or  four  weeks  afterwards,  about  one-half  of  it  had  disappeared.  As  the  question 
of  timber  had  been  talked  about  very  much  around  Montreal  I  employed  a  detective  on 
my  own  account. 

Q.  What  did  he  find  out  1 — A.  Well,  he  gave  me  a  statement,  but  I  don't  remem* 
ber  at  present  all  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  get  it  as  near  as  possible  ? — A  I  know  he  went  to  St.  Louis 
square  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  timber  in  some  yard  there,  and  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  afterwards  it  had  all  disappeared. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  detective  ? — A.  Detective  McMahon. 

Q.  Of  the  regular  force  % — A  He  is  now  a  sergeant  in  the  Montreal  police  force. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  the  value  of  that  would  be  % — A  No,  sir  ;  I  could 
not  tell  you. 

Q.  When  you  say  St.  Louis  square,  is  that  the  contractor's  place  % — A.  Oh,  no  ;  it 
is  a  place  called  St.  Louis  square. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  else  % — A  There  were  different  other  items,  Mr. 
Haggart,  but  I  don't  remember  them  just  on  the  moment. 
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By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  Items  of  what  kind  ? — A.  Of  smaller  quantities  of  timber  and  lumber  taken 
away.  Of  coilrse  I  saw  men  myself  run  off  with  a  half  plank  or  something  of  that  kind, 
but  that  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 
Q.  Was  it  new  or  old  timber  1 — A.  It  was  timber  that  had  been  used. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  of  the  foremen  giving  certificates  for  timber,  lumber,  sand 
or  lime,  in  excess  of  what  they  had  received  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  You  heard  the  statement  of  the  commi^oners,  that  making  the  most  liberal 
allowance  for  the  false  works  required,  that  there  were  over  a  million  feet,  board  measure, 
supplied  that  could  not  be  accounted  for  1 — A.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  brought  out  at  the 
Montreal  investigation  and  I  was  myself  kept  there  for  nearly  two  days  figuring  out 
the  timber  question. 

Q.  So  you  have  no  knowledge  of  any  disappearing  except  what  the  detective  in- 
formed you  of  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  Nor  with  respect  to  lime  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  sand  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  am  speaking  in  connection  with  the  Wellington  bridge. 
Mr.  St.  Louis  and  Mr.  Parent 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  men  being  put  on  the  lists  that  were  not  working  t 
— A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  could  not  tell  for  a  positive  fact  There  is  no  use  of 
me  speaking  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  there  were  1 — A.  If  you  ask  for  my  opinion,  I  believe  that 
there  were. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  your  own  I — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  base  your  belief  upon  ? — A.  Upon  the  large  amount  of  the  list 

Q.  Do  you  suspect  your  time-keepers,  they  must  have  connived  with  St  Louis  ? — 
A.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  no  knowledge  or  no  evidence  now  yourself  that  such  a  thing  occurred  ! 
— A.  I  tell  you  on  my  oath,  Mr.  Haggart,  that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any 
connivance  going  on  between  my  time-keepers  and  St  Louis. 

Q  You  heard  Doheny's  evidence  in  which  he  stated  that  some  days  when  not  a 
single  man  was  employed  on  no.  1  lock  they  returned  time  for  30  and  40  and  some 
times  more  men  working.  Could  these  men  have  been  returned  without  your  know- 
ledge when  no  man  was  working  on  lock  No.  1  f — ^A.  The  stone  was  being  cut  in 
Jacques'  shed  on  Colbome  street,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  the 
Wellington  street  bridge  was  being  built.  From  the  time  of  my  suspension  I  never 
was  half  an  hour  in  any  day,  and  some  days  not  at  all  in  the  stone  yard.  My  time  was 
taken  up  all  the  time  about  the  bridge  work  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  impossible  or 
improbable  for  men  to  have  recorded  for  days  when  men  were  not  employed  cutting 
stone  at  all ;  but  what  I  find  more  strange  than  anything  is  that  a  young  man  like 
Doheny  will  come  forward  now  at  so  late  a  time  when  he  was  brought  there  by  me  and 
did  not  give  me  that  information  at  the  time.     That  is  what  I  find  strange. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  had  a  conversation  with  Doheny  on  the  subject  1 — A. 
Never. 

Q.  He  never  let  you  know  that  men  were  being  paid  for  that  were  not  on  the 
works  1 — A.  Never. 

Q.  Never  in  any  matter? — A.  No,  sir,  and  I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  state  this  :  that  a  great  many  people  have  it,  and  have  it  in  general,  that  St.  Louis 
bought  every  one  connected  with  the  work.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  telling  what  I 
hear.  I  challenge  Parent  or  St.  Louis  himself  or  anyone  connected  with  him  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  say  "  Kennedy,  you  ever  approached  me  either  directly  or  in- 
directly or  that  I  ever  got  a  chance  to  offer  you  one  dollar."  I  challenge  him,  and  more 
than  that  I  challenge  any  man  in  connection  with  the  Wellington  bridge  or  any  work 
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to  say  "  Kennedy,  I  own  you  for  one  cent."  I  want  that  to  be  given  to  the  public  and 
if  they  prove  to  the  contrary  I  will  submit  to  any  punishment  I  may  be  deserving  of. 

Q.  Who  instructed  the  men  about  the  stone  they  were  breaking  when  I  was  down 
there? — A.  I  am  very  sorry  you  did  not  give  me  the  opportunity  of  answering  those  ques- 
tions you  asked  Mr.  Parent  who  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Oh  well,  I  asked  Mr.  Parent  and  he  stated  that  it  was  not  stone  for  the  govern- 
ment work  or  men  in  the  employ  of  the  government  1 — A.  That  stone  was  first 
ordered  to  be  broken  for  concreting  for  the  abutments  of  both  bridges,  and  for  the  centre 
pier  of  the  Wellington  bridge.  There  was  no  stone  needed,  the  bottom  was  so  good, 
for  any  of  the  abutments  except  for  the  foundation  of  the  centre  pier.  When  that 
was  known  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Parent  about  that  broken  stone.  Mr.  Parent  said  that  an 
immense  quantity  of  broken  stone  would  be  needed  for  the  abutments  of  the  Welling- 
ton bridge,  and  to  go  on  breaking  them,  and  that  is  what  I  found  stranger  than  any- 
thing that  Mr.  Parent  should  have  told  you  that  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  That  is  the  stone  that  was  alleged  to  be  broken  ? — A.  For  Mr.  Drummond's 
road. 

Q.  It  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Drummond's,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  all  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  it 
has  no  connection  with  it  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  I  may  say  for  his  benefit, 
that  he  never  asked  any  one  to  let  any  stone  be  put  on  his  road.  Would  you  permit 
me  to  go  a  little  further  about  that  stone  question  1  You  also  asked  Mr.  Parent  where 
that  large  stone  was  going  that  was  above  that  pile  of  broken  stone,  and  he  told  you  it 
was  for  lock  no.  1.  When  you  went  further  up  the  canal,  you  thought  it  strange  that 
they  were  carting  stone  for  lock  no.  1  away  from  the  works  altogether.  I  tell  you, 
however,  that  stone  was  taken  out  from  the  old  walls  which  was  taken  away  to  build 
the  abutments  for  the  bridges.  That  was  the  only  property  to  put  it  on,  and  we  did 
not  have  enough  room  to  put  the  stone,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  drew  that  stone 
away,  and  after  my  suspension  it  was  continued.     It  was  never  intended  for  lock  no.  1. 

Q.  He  stated  to  me  that  it  was  for  lock  no.  1 1 — A.  Not  one  stone  of  it  was  for 
lock  no.  1. 

By  Mr.  Gibson: 

Q.  Why  was  not  that  stone  used  for  the  coping  of  the  abutments  ? — A.  You 
should  have  asked  the  engineer  that  question. 

Q.  He  says  you  had  full  charge  ! — A.  I  never  heard  of  the  contractor  for  a  work 
being  in  charge  instead  of  the  engineer. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  a  contractor  1 — A.  They  say  I  was  the  contractor,  but  my 
bank  account  will  show  I  was  not. 

Q.  So  you  had  to  go  to  that  quarry  to  get  stone.  How  much  stone  is  remaining 
over  and  above  what  was  required  ? — A.  When  I  left  there  was  not  sufficient  stone  for 
cut  stone,  and  any  stone  that  might  be  remaining  must  be  backing,  and  I  also  wish  to 
inform  you  about  the  stone  question,  that  a  large  amount  of  stone  that  Delorimier 
delivered  for  the  Wellington  bridge  was  delivered  in  large  pieces  and  so  irregidar  that 
it  could  not  be  cut  and  had  to  be  turned  into  backing. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Why  did  you  receive  it  1 — A.  Mr.  Parent  ordered  it,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lister  : 

Q.  You  say  that  a  part  of  this  flatted  timber  had  been  sold  to  Corbeil,  the  whar- 
finger 1 — A.  I  don't  say  flatted  timber,  I  don't  specify  what  timber,  because  I  cannot. 

Q.  Well,  the  minister  in  his  examination  referred  to  four  or  ^ve  hundred  pieces  ? 
— ^A.  That  was  with  reference  to  Lepage. 

Q.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  foot  long  I — A.  I  told  him  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  saw  it  there  1 — A.  I  saw  the  timber  there  ? 

Q.  Yes  i— A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  that  I  saw  that  special  lot  of  timber  there. 
Q.  Do  you  say  no  ? — A.  There  was  quite  a  lot. 
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Q.  Five  hundred  pieces  from  25  to  35  would  make  a  large  pile  ? — A.  Yes,  a  very 
large  pile. 

Q.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  it  was  ntver  there  ? — A.  That  there  were  four  or  five 
hundred  pieces  never  used  of  these  dimensions  and  stolen  as  Lepage  makes  mention  of 
I  have  no  knowledge  of. 

Q.  You  heard  of  it  1 — A.  Only  from  the  evidence, 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  it  at  ail  then  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  other  timber  being  taken  away? — A.  Just  as  I  answered 
Mr.  Haggart. 

Q.  You  did  not  answer  him  when  you  heard  it  I — A.  After  my  suspension. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  about  the  timber  being  stolen  or  removed  imtil  after 
your  suspension  ? — A.  Until  after  my  suspension,  and  it  could  not  have  been  taken  in 
any  such  quantity  as  four  or  ^ve  hundred  or  even  fifty  or  a  hundred  without  me  know- 
ing it. 

Q.  It  is  evident  it  was  gone  in  some  way,  a  million  feet  are  unaccounted  for,  some- 
body must  have  got  away  with  it  ? — A.  It  was  got  away,  a  great  deal  of  it,  after  my 
suspension. 

Q.  Was  there  any  stolen  before  1 — A.  There  may  have  been  in  small  quantities, 
but  not  in  such  large  quantities,  four  or  five  hundred  pieces  at  one  time. 

By  Mr,  Boggart : 

Q.  And  the  timber  that  was  remaining  on  the  ground  after  your  suspension  was 
timber  that  had  been  used  for  false  works  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  became  of  the  million  feet  of  timber  that  was  never  used  at  all  and 
never  employed  in  the  false  works  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  never  used,  it  is  only 
a  statement  by  the  commissioners,  but  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  new  timber  that 
was  never  used  at  the  time  of  my  suspension  that  was  brought  there  for  pile  driving 
and  bracing,  8x8  and  12x12. 

Q.  You  must  remember  that  the  commissioners  made  a  very  liberal  allowance  of 
all  the  timber  that  could  be  used  for  the  false  works  and  putting  into  the  cribs,  they 
allowed  that  to  be  three  and  a  half  million  feet.  The  timber  that  was  taken  out  of  the 
false  works  remained  upon  the  ground  and  was  used  timber.  There  is  a  million  feet 
of  timber  that  was  never  used  at  all  to  be  accounted  for  1 — A.  There  is  no  engineer 
living  could  make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  timber  that  was  used  on  that  work 
except  an  engineer  that  was  on  the  work  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
April.  There  was  a  lot  of  sheeting  used  by  the  water  backing  up  from  the  river  to  the 
canal  about  200  feet  and  all  along  the  Wellington  bridge  and  Grand  Trunk  works  to 
carry  the  water  from  the  upper  reaches,  and  that  had  to  be  chopped  from  the  upper 
reaches  and  went  adrift. 

By  Mr.  Lister  : 

Q.  In  your  examination  by  Mr.  Haggart  you  told  something  about  a  wine  room  ;  I 
want  to  know  something  about  that,  where  was  the  wine  room  ? — A.  Well,  the  whar- 
finger's office  was  between  the  two  bridges  ;  there  were  two  rooms,  one  was  the  resident 
engineer's  room  and  one  the  time-keeper's  room,  and  upstairs  it  was  the  wine  room. 

Q.  Why  do  you  call  it  the  wine  room? — A.  Well,  there  was  whisky  and  wine  and 
cigars. 

Q.  Who  occupied  that  office  I — A.  Well,  St.  Louis  had  control  of  it. 

Q.  That  was  St.  Louis'  office  was  it  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  used  as  an  office  by  St.  Louis? — A.  No,  he  never  used  it  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Q.  Now,  what  were  the  relations  between  St.  Louis  and  Parent? — A.  Oh,  they 
were  very  agreeable,  they  were  always  together. 

Q.  You  told  us  the  other  day  that  Parent  was  in  a  semi-state  of  drunkenness  while 
the  work  was  going  on,  is  that  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  asked  Parent  as  early  as  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  about  information  on  the  works,  to  know  how  I  would  do  certain 
things  and  he  said  he  had  taken  too  many  drinks  that  morning,  he  could  not  talk 
business,  he  was  too  drunk. 
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By  Mr,  Ta/rte  .• 
Q.  Several  times  ? — A.  Yes,  several  times. 
By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Wheie  did  he  get  itf — A.  I  suppose  some  in  the  city  on  his  way  down  and 
some  in  the  wine  room. 

Q.  Was  it  termed  that? — A.  No,  I  termed  it  that  just  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment 

Q.  Thdh  I  understand  from  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Douglas  the  engineer  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  down  to  inspect  the  work  once  or  twice  a  week  ? — A.  Well,  he  made  a 
visit  from  Ottawa  to  Montreal  about  the  beginning  of  March  and  he  came  down  there 
about  the  middle  of  April  and  remained  there  until  after  my  suspension. 

Q.  How  long  would  that  be  ? — A.  About  five  or  feix  weeks  in  my  time. 

Q.  Did  he  see  what  was  going  on  % — A.  He  did,  and  he  added  very  much  to  the 
iniquity  and  debauchery  himself. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  How  was  that  ? — A.  Well,  he  was  with  the  party,  St.  Louis  and  Parent,  day  and 
night,  drinking  freely  at  night  time.  I  know  one  instance  when  he  came  drunk  and 
started  to  quarrel  with  some  men  because  they  knocked  off  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  and 
they  were  going  to  beat  him  and  it  turned  out  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  work  at 
alL  They  were  working  for  the  electric  light  company,  putting  pipes  along  the  canal. 
This  is  the  man  who  comes  down  to  judge  us  for  wrong-doing  and  sends  his  report  before 
the  public  to  condemn  us. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  there  ? — A.  Five  or  six  weeks  in  my  time. 

Q.  Every  day  ? — A.  Every  day. 

Q.  Well,  of  course,  he  was  not  intimate  with  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Haggart. — Ail  the  times  when  Mr.  Douglas  was  down  on  the  work  are  in  the 
evidence. 

The  Witness. — I  hope  Mr.  Haggart  does  not  claim  the  credit  of  finishing  the  work 
for  Mr.  Douglas.     I  want  that  for  myself  if  there  is  to  be  any. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the  back  filling,  what  was  the  work  filled  with, 
the  back  filling  1 — A.  What  do  you  mean  about  back  filling,  do  you  mean  backing  for 
masonry  7 

Q.  Yes  1 — A.  Mr.  St.  Louis  induced  Parent  to  approve  of  his  cutting  backing. 

Q.  Cut  stone? — A.  What  they  called  picked  backing,  that  was  used  in  the 
Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  Mr.  Parent  almost  forced  me — well,  he  tried  to  force  me — to 
allow  it  to  be  picked  and  cut  for  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  That  is  for  the  abutments? — A.  Yes,  picked  backing  on  both  abutments. 
It  was  approved  of  by  Mr.  Parent  for  Mr.  St.  Louis,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
points  in  which  I  did  net  carry  out  Mr.  Parent's  instructions.  I  did  not  want  to  have 
contractors  and  experienced  people  passing  by  there  to  say  that  I  was  putting  in  picked 
backing  without  masonry  for  the  bridge.  I  never  allowed  it  on  the  Wellington  bridge 
and  I  acknowledge  to  have  refused  Parent's  instructions. 

Q.  Did  it  go  on  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  It  did  behind  the  two  abutments. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  that  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  should  have  gone  ? — A.  Plain  rough  backing. 

Q.  It  was  to  be  covered  up  ? — A.  All  covered  up  with  earth,  you  can  see  nothing 
hut  the  coping. 

Q.  How  much  went  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  you  refused  to  allow  it  to  go  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  St.  Louis  persuaded  Parent  ? — A.  Because  I  heard  him. 

Q.  You  heard  St.  Louis  persuading  Parent  ? — A.  Yes,  and  St.  Louis  said  it  looked 
reasonable  because  it  would  save  a  lot  of  cement  and  we  should  do  the  same.  I  never 
heard  that  cement  was  cheaper  than  smalls. 
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Q-  You  suspected  that  St.  Louis  was  committing  a  fraud  on  the  government  in 
the  matter  of  wages  1 — A.  Well  I  could  not  suspect  St.  Louis  of  committing  a  fraud  on 
the  government  because  the  government  entered  into  a  contract  with  him. 

Q.  But  you  suspected  that  St.  Louis  was  putting  in  the  names  of  more  men  than 
were  actually  working  ] — A.  Well,  at  the  time  the  work  was  going  on,  I  did  not  suspect 
it,  but  since  then  I  have  had  reason  to  suspect  it. 

Q.  You  do  suspect  it  now  1 — A.  Yes,  it  was  universal,  everyone  suspects  it. 

Q.  When  did  your  suspicions  first  become  awakened  1 — A.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer, after  my  suspension. 

Q.  And  until  that  you  never  suspected.  Kow,  Parent  seemed  to  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  complain  of  you  to  the  department  inasmuch 
as  you  were  a  political  force  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  a  ferocious  man. 

Q.  Not  on  account  of  your  fighting  propensities  but  of  your  political  influence? — 
A.  Well,  Parent  has  stated  here  that  he  was  afraid  to  complain  of  me  because  of  my 
political  influence.    I  would  like  to  contradict  that. 

Q.  You  would  not  like  to  admit  that  you  have  no  political  influence  ? — A.  At  the 
present  time  I  have  no  political  influence. 

Q.  But  in  the  old  days  ? — A.  In  the  old  days  I  think  I  had  some.  I  was  entitled 
to  a  little.  But  in  answer  to  your  question  as  to  Parent,  I  want  to  inform  you  that 
Mr.  Curran,  solicitor  general  for  Canada,  the  member  for  Montreal  Centre,  in  whose 
district  and  constituency  the  work  was  being  carried  on,  when  I  complained  to  him  he 
came  up  here  to  Ottawa  and  I  telegraphed  to  him  that  I  was  coming.  He  went  and 
interviewed  Mr.  Schreiber  and  told  him  that  Kennedy  was  coming  here.  He  was  told 
by  Schreiber  that  if  Kennedy  came  he  would  discharge  him. 

Q.  What  were  you  coming  for  1 — A.  I  was  coming  here  to  make  certain  explana- 
tions as  to  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  And  complaints  i—A.  Yes,  and  Mr.  Curran  with  aU  his  influence  was  told  to 
go  home  and  mind  his  own  business  and  so  was  I. 

Q.  Mr.  Curran  was  told  that  1 — A.  Well,  he  was  not  told  that  exactly,  but  he  was 
told  that  if  Kennedy  left  the  work  and  came  up  to  Ottawa,  he  would  be  discharged. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  told  Mr.  Schreiber  what  he  wanted  to  come  up  for  ? 
— A.  Yes  ;  with  regard  to  the  labour  contract. 

Q.  And  from  that  you  inferred  that  Mr.  Schreiber  did  not  want  to  hear  any  com- 
plaints 1 — A.  Yes  ;  I  certainly  thought  it  strange  that  from  that  day  to  this,  and  in  all 
the  visits  and  interviews  he  has  had  with  me,  that  it  never  suggested  itself  to  his  curi- 
osity :  "  What  did  you  want  to  come  to  Ottawa  for,  or  what  complaints  had  you  to  make." 

Q.  If  you  look  at  Mr.  Schreiber,  you  will  make  up  your  mind  that  he  is  not  a  very 
curious  man  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  the  trouble  to  write  to  Mr.  Schreiber  afterwards  ? — A.  Well, 
no,  sir ;  I  can't  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  make  certain  complaints  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  complaints  1 — A.  Well,  complaints,  first  of  all,  about  the  giving  of  men 
$1.50  a  day  for  what  I  was  supplying  at  $1.25.  I  thought  there  was  something  strange 
about  it ;  it  must  be  from  lack  of  information. 

Q.  You  could  get  all  you  wanted  at  $1.25 1 — A.  Yes ;  lots  of  it. 

Q.  How  was  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know  ;  it  was  done  in  Ottawa. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  it  ? — A.  Not  about  the  reason. 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  the  mechanics'  wages  being  increased  ? — A.  There  was  a  dif- 
ference between  St.  Louis,  Parent  and  myself,  and  that  was  brought  about  by  St.  Louis' 
trip  to  Ottawa  with  Parent.  When  they  returned,  St.  Louis  said  to  Parent:  "Tell 
Kennedy  what  arrangement  has  been  made  by  Schreiber."  He  told  me  what  they 
were,  and  I  listened  to  him  and  said :  "  Now,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me 
by  letter."  That  brings  to  my  recollection  one  of  the  letters  about  $1.50  for  good  pick 
and  shovel  men. 

Q.  You  could  have  got  all  the  men  you  wanted  at  $1.25  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  get  all  the  skilled  mechanics  you  wanted  for  less  wages  than  was 
fixed  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  these  two  men  1 — A.  We  could  get  all  classes  of  labour 
on  St.  Louis'  contract  at  a  much  smaller  percentage  than  St.  Louis  was  getting. 
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Q.  How  was  it  he  got  the  wages  increased  ? — A.  Through  influence,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Through  influence  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  You  don't,  at  all  events,  know  why  he  came  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  don't. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  What  wages  increased,  let  us  hear ;  I  have  not  heard  that  he  got  all  wages 
increased? — A.  We  had  labouring  men  working  for  $1.25  and  after  his  return  from 
Ottawa  I  was  informed  that  the  men  were  to  get  $1.50.  Those  men  to  my  knowledge 
that  weregetting  $1.25  were  never  on  St.  Louis'  list  till  his  return  from  Ottawa. 

Q.  Who  authorized  you  to  put  them  on  St.  Louis'  list  ? — A.  Mr.  Parent. 

By  the  Chairman : 
Q.  You  say  he  did  it  by  letter  1  —A.  Yes,  in  one  of  the  letters  there. 
By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  That  was  only  the  men  that  St.  Louis  employed.  He  had  no  authority  to  put 
your  men  on  at  $1.50 1 — A.  He  had  authority  over  all  the  men  except  the  men  employed 
daring  the  navigable  season. 

Q.  Where  is  that  authority  ? — A.  It  is  here — Mr.  Parent.  It  has  been  from  the 
beginning. 

By  Mr.  Bergeron : 

Q.  What  you  call  the  regular  staff  are  the  lock-masters  ? — A.  No,  the  lock  men. 
The  lock-masters  are  permanent  men.  They  work  during  the  winter.  It  is  the  men 
employed  during  the  summer  as  lock  men  and  bridge  men. 

Q.  They  are  not  employed  during  the  winter  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Lister  : 

Q.  You  had  a  number  of  men  working  for  the  government,  you  were  paying  them 
$1.25  a  day  1 — A.  I  was  not  paying  them,  they  were  engaged  at  that  rate. 

Q.  You  could  get  all  you  wanted  at  that  price  1 — A.  I  could. 

Q.  St.  Louis  and  Parent  came  to  Ottawa,  and,  on  their  return,  you  had  orders  to 
turn  over  your  men  at  $1.50 1 — A.  All  the  men  that  had  been  working  or  employed  at 
$1.25  were  turned  over  at  $1.50  except  the  regular  lock  men. 

By  Mr,  McMvUen : 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  letter  from  Parent  to  that  effect  ? — A.  They  are  looking  for  it. 
Q.  Was  that  letter  amongst  the  documents  you  say  they  confiscated  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  Here  is  one  letter  :  "  Your  report  should  be  accompanied  with  detailed  state- 
ments showing  the  force  employed  on  the  work.  Please  also  give  a  statement  of  the 
work,  keeping  separate  the  forces  supplied  by  the  contractors  and  that  put  on  by  your- 
self"?— A.  That  is  not  the  letter,  Mr.  Haggart.  As  far  as  I  can  remember  it  says  that 
labourers  are  to  be  paid  $1.50,  and  goes  on  to  say  about  stone  cutters,  setters  and  so 
forth. 

By  Mr,  McMullen  : 

Q.  Was  it  produced  before  the  commission  in  Montreal  1—A,  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Haggart — Here  is  the  letter,  I  suppose : 

Montreal,  15th  March,  1893. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  for  your  information  an  extract  of  a  letter  received  from  the 
chief  engineer  re  the  supply  of  labour  for  the  Wellington  and  G.  T.  R.  bridge  works, 
namely,  "  Matter  arranged  on  following  basis :  Skilled  labourers,  $1.85  J  per  day ;  good 
labourers  for  pick  and  shovel  work,  $1.50  per  day.  And  that  the  canal  staff  labourers 
can  be  employed  upon  these  works  by  the  government  independent  of  such  men  as  are 
called  for  by  you,  from  Mr.  St.  Louis." 
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Ist.  According  to  the  above  orders  Mr.  St.  Louis  has  the  supply  of  all  the  men  re- 
quired for  said  works,  namely,  masons,  stonecutters,  stonesetters,  skilled  labourers,  good 
labourers  for  pick  and  shovel,  single  and  double  teuns,  and  derricks  if  required. 

2nd.  The  men  of  the  canal  staff  alone  are  excepted  and  you  may  employ  them 
upon  these  works  independent  of  those  furnished  by  Mr.  St.  Louis,  sending  in  this  case 
to  this  office  a  separate  list  for  them. 

3rd.  I  again  here  draw  your  attehtion  to  the  fact  that  no  return  of  force  em- 
ployed and  progress  of  work  has  been  sent  in  since  the  18th  ultimo.  This  information 
is  immediately  required. 

The  pay-list  and  accounts  in  connection  with  the  works  for  February  should  be 
sent  in  at  once. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

E.  H.  PARENT, 
E.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  SupL  Engineer. 

Supt.  Lachine  Canal,    Montreal. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Where  is  the  authority  that  the  men  you  employed  are  to  be  put  on  St. 
Louis'  list  1 — A.  It  says  they  are  to  be  put  on  at  $1.50  a  day,  pick  and  shovel  men. 

Q.  That  is  the  men  employed  by  St.  Louis  1 — A.  St.  Louis  was  supplying  every 
man  on  the  job  except  the  regular  men. 

Q.  I  thought  you  stated  you  had  authority  to  put  the  men  employed  by  you  on  his 
list  and  pay  him  $1.50 1— A    That  is  it. 

Q.  Where  is  the  authority  ? — A.  It  is  there,  for  men  employed  on  the  work  to  get 
$1.50  a  day. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  How  many  pick  and  shovel  men  had  you  ? — A.  I  suppose  at  that  time  four  or 
five  hundred. 

Q.  And  were  they  turned  over  to  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  put  on  his  list  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  paying  the  men  $1.25  a  day? — A.  I  was  not  paying  them  anything. 
I  was  engaging  them  to  be  paid  $1.25  a  day. 

Q.  They  were  then  put  on  to  his  list  at  $1.50? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  instructions  you  had  to  that  affect.  Had  you  any 
instructions  other  than  that  letter  contains  to  do  that  ?  Had  you  any  verbal  instruc- 
tions, because  the  letter  does  not  do  that  ? — A.  Verbal  instructions  from  Mr.  Parent. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  I  suppose  you  had  a  lot  of  pick  and  shovel  men,  you  would  just  turn  them  over 
and  put  them  on  St.  Louis'  list.  The  thing  is  to  get  at  why  they  paid  $1.50  instead  of 
$1.25? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  wished  to  have  explained  to  put  me  right  when  I 
came  to  Ottawa  and  was  turned  back. 

By  Mr.  Boggart  : 

Q.  What  other  complaints  had  you  to  make  when  you  came  up  to  Ottawa,  what 
other  information  were  you  going  to  furnish  or  what  fault  had  you  to  find  except  that 
the  labourers  were  going  to  get  25  cents  more  than  they  ought  to  be  paid  ?--A.  I 
was  going  to  say  I  never  had  a  plan  to  go  by,  and  never  had  till  the  work  was  finished 
or  even  then.  The  onlj  plans  I  had  were  to  go  into  Desbarats'  office  and  take  notes  from 
lead  pencil  tracings  to  go  on  with  the  work.  You  never  heard  of  a  contractor  without 
plans  and  detailed  plans. 

Q.  Well,  anything  else  besides  that  that  you  wanted  to  complain  about? — A.  I 
wanted  to  make  a  complant  of  the  association  of  the  superintendent  engineer  Parent 
with  the  contractor  St.  Louis. 
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Q.  What  date  was  that  1— A.  The  10th  or  12th  of  March. 
By  Mr,  Idster : 

Q.  Is  St.  Louis  any  relation  to  Mr.  Ouimet,  the  minister  of  public  works  ? — A.  I 
have  been  told  he  is  his  cousin. 

Bf/  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  I  have  been  told  he  is  his  cousin. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  What  date  was  it  ?— A.  The  10th  or  12th  of  March. 

Q.  The  first  information  you  could  have  got  about  the  $1.50  was  on  the  15th? — 
A  Well,  I  am  speaking  of  about  that  date. 

Q.  It  was  after  you  got  that  letter  of  Parent's  on  the  15th  of  March  that  you 
wanted  to  come  up  ? — A.  It  was  on  the  first  information  he  gave  me  verbally  that  I 
went  and  gave  complaints  to  Mr.  Curran. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  To  Mr.  Curran  1 — A.  Yes,  I  had  written  him  a  letter  and  was  coming  up  per- 
sonally so  as  not  to  make  a  complaint  until  I  had  substantiated  it. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  It  was  owing  to  Parent  telling  you  to  turn  over  your  men  to  St.  Louis  that 
you  came  up  to  Ottawa  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  You  went  up  to  Ottawa  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  why  didn't  you  go  to  the  department  and  make  your  complaint  ? — A. 
Because  I  was  stopped  by  Senator  Drummond  and  Mr.  Curran,  and  I  said  here  on 
Friday  that  I  was  sorry  often  that  I  did  not  carry  that  out  and  Senator  Drummond 
expressed  himself  since  that  he  was  sorry  I  did  not  carry  it  out,  which  I  hope  the 
Star  paper  will  put  that  in.  If  I  had  been  discharged  then  I  should  not  have  been 
in  the  position  I  am  to-day.     I  should  have  been  a  free  man. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  letter  that  Parent  withdrew,  which  he  wrote  1 — A.  I  do, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  that  ? — A.  I  know  of  the  letter. 

Q.  What  do  you  want  to  say  about  it  He  said  that  you  answered  him  that  if  he 
did  not  withdraw  the  letter  you  would  make  things  hot.  Do  you  remember  that  1 — A. 
Yes.  I  did  not  read  any  evidence  of  that.  I  did  not  know  he  had  said  anything 
about  it  When  Parent  wrote  that  letter  to  me  he  came  on  the  works  the  following 
day,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  keep  that  letter  in  his  letter  book  in  his  office 
for  anybody  and  everybody  to  read  it.  I  said  "  If  you  are  prepared  to  accept  my  reply 
to  that,  and  remember  it  will  be  pretty  strong."  He  said  :  "  Well,  probably  we  were  a 
Httle  bit  hasty,  and  I  had  better  withdraw  it."  I  said  :  "  It  is  optional  to  withdraw  it 
or  accept  a  letter  which  I  will  send  in  answer  to  it." 

Mr.  Curran. — I  would  ask  to  put  in  first  a  letter  of  the  14th  May,  1893,  from  me 
to  the  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  acting  minister  of  railways. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  letter  as  follows  : — 

Ottawa,  14th  May,  1893. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Bowell — There  is  great  excitement  amongst  our  friends  about  the 
suspension  of  Parent  and  Kennedy.  It  is  most  important  that  the  idea  should  not  get 
abroad  that  any  officers  should  be  made  victims  of  persecution  or  scapegoats  for  others. 
Mr.  Schreiber  seems  well  disposed  not  to  take  up  the  investigation  himself  but  to  have 
the  matter  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  competent  investigator.     In  my  opinion,   Mr. 
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Walter  Shanly  is  the  best  man.     I  think  you  said  you  were  not  sure  that  he  would 
accept  but  I  hope  you  will  try  to  induce  him. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  J.  CURRAK. 
Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell, 

Minister  of  Customs,  Acting  Minister  of 

Railways  and  Canals. 
Mr.  CuRRAN. — Now,  Mr.  Kennedy,  on  Friday  last  you  mentioned  a  letter  which  I 
read  to  you  as  having  been  received  from  the  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell  relative  to  the  pay- 
lists.  Since  then  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Mr.  Bowell,  and  this  letter 
is  marked  confidential ;  still,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Haggart,  I  will  produce  it.  This  is  the 
document : 
{ConfidenticLl.) 

Ottawa,  28th  May,  1893. 
Dear  Curran, — Schreiber  has  just   informed  me  that  Kennedy  has   the  pay-rolls 
of  the  men  on  the  canal  in  his  possession  and  refuses  to  give  them  up. 

There  are  a  number  of  the  labouring  men  unpaid,  and,  until  these  lists  are  forth- 
coming, they  cannot  be  paid. 

It  seems  to  me  Kennedy  is  pursuing  a  very  foolish  course,  for  if  he  persists  in 
retaining  in  his  possession  that  which  certainly  is  not  his,  steps  will  have  to  be  taken 
to  compel  him  to  do  so. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  see  him  and  point  out  the  folly  of  his  actions,  and  advise 
him  what  to  do  before  he  gets  into  further  trouble. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  BOWELL. 
John  Curran,  Q.C. 
Montreal. 

By  Mr.  Curran : 
Q.  Now,  Mr.  Kennedy,  after  I  sent  to  you  I  read  you  that  letter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  a  letter  you  referred  to  on  Friday  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  good.  Now,  you  gave  me  an  explanation  as  to  how  the  matter  stood  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Curran. — Well,  now,  I  wrote  this  letter  which  I  will  now  read  to  you  : 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  General  of  Canada, 

Ottawa,  29th  May,  1893. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Bowell, — 1  have  just  seen  Mr.  Edward  Kennedy  to  whom  I  have 
communicated  the  contents  of  your  letter.  He  says  he  has  no  lists  in  his  possession; 
that  certain  lists  have  been  presented  to  him  several  times  for  certificate  which  he  has 
declined  to  certify,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  correct.  There  are  men  charged,  he  says, 
as  having  worked  on  the  bridge  which  should  have  been  charged  to  the  repairs  appro- 
priation and  vice  versa.  He  tells  me  he  has  given  his  reasons  for  not  certifying  the 
amounts  on  pay-rolls  to  the  office  here  in  writing  on  Thursday  last.  He  is  anxious  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  facilitate  any  matter  in  connection  with  the  office  he  filled  until 
lately,  and  my  own  impression  is  that  there  is  a  great  desire  in  some  quarter  to  find 
fault  with  Mr.  Kennedy  under  some  pretext  or  another  as  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
blame  attachable  to  him  for  the  work  on  the  bridge  which  was  the  ostensible 
cause  of  his  suspension.  In  another  matter,  about  giving  up  keys  to  Mr.  Marceau,  I 
find  that  Mr.  Schreil)er  has  been  led  into  a  grievous  error  by  some  one.  Mr.  Kennedy 
never  telephoned  to  anyone  not  to  give  up  keys.     I  hope  to  see  you  in  a  couple  of  days. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  J.  CURRAN. 
Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell, 

Acting  Minister,  Railways. 

P.S. — Mr.  Kennedy  desires  me  to  add  that  he  has  nothing  to  hide  or  refuse  to 
give  up  in  any  way. 

J.  J.  C. 
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By  Mr,  Curran : 

Q.  Is  that  the  letter  I  wrote  ? — A.  Something  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  Curran. — I  wrote  that  in  your  presence.     You  gave  me  the  facts.     Then  Mr. 
Bowell  writes  me  on  the 

31st  May,  1893. 
J.  J.  Curran,  Esq.,  M.P., 

Solicitor  General. 
My  Dear  Curran, — I  have  yours  of  the  29th  for  which  accept  thanks.     It  is  only 
another  evidence  of  how  people  can  magnify  mole-hills  into  mountains.    If,  as  you  state, 
the  pay-lists  were  not  correct,  Kennedy  was  perfectly  justified  in  refusing  to  certify. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  BOWELL. 

Mr.  Curran. — Now,  Mr.  Kennedy,  if  you  have  any  statement  in  regard  to  the  com- 
plaints that  were  made  about  these  matters  at  the  time,  you  may  just  state  it. 

By  Mr.  Lister  : 

Q.  These  lists  that  you  were  asked  to  certify  were  for  work  subsequent  to  your  sus- 
pension?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Curran. — Oh,  no. 

The  Witness. — No,  before  my  suspension. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  After  your  suspension  1 — A.  Oh.  no,  what  would  be  the  reason  of  that  ?  The 
complaint  was  made  to  Mr.  Schreiber  that  Kennedy  had  time-lists  and  other  things  in 
his  possession  and  would  not  give  them  up.  And  I  may  further  state  that  Mr.  Schreiber 
was  misinformed  about  a  good  many  things  in  a  similar  way.  There  is  a  merchant  who 
told  me,  Mr.  McDougall,  of  John  McDougall  &  Co.,  that  he  made  out  his  time-lists 
twenty  times  and  every  time  he  made  them  out  and  sent  them  to  Ottawa  the  complaint 
was  made  that  Kennedy  would  not  certify,  or  there  was  something  wrong  and  that  was 
carried  out  through  a  great  many  of  the  merchants  in  Montreal  to  turn  them  against  me. 
There  was  no  other  reason. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  were  never  asked  to  certify  for  time  after  your  suspension? — A.  Certainly 
not. 

Q.  The  time  you  were  asked  was  after  your  dismissal  but  for  work  done  previously  ? 
— A.  Done  previously. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  Some  on  the  Wellington,  some  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  all  along  the  canal. 

By  Mr.  Mclnerney : 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  certify  ? — A.  They  were  sent  to  me  ;  Darrough,  the  foreman, 
was  one  and  Fitzgerald  was  another. 

By  Mr.  Curran : 

Q.  These  were  men  from  the  office  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  written  instructions  from  Marceau,  who  was  then  engineer,  to 
certify  for  the  time-lists  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  he  sent  me  some  lists. 

Q.  Did  you  decline  to  sign  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  first  place  you  deny  that  pay-rolls  were  in  your  possession  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  I  denied  it  for  you  in  this  letter.  Why,  then,  having  sent  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Bowell  in  reply  to  one,  sent  to  me  did  you  sign  those  same  pay  lists  ?  Did  you  sign 
the  pay-rolls  for  that  time  ? — A.  Not  the  same  lists  but  Usts  that  had  been  corrected. 
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Q.  Corrected  lists  1 — A.  Corrected  lists. 

Q.  Were  you  personally  aware  that  they  were  corrected  when  you  signed  them  1 
— A.  I  was,  because  I  did  not  sign  the  first  lists  because  I  found  out  that  there  were 
men  recorded  on  the  lists  where  they  had  not  done  the  work.  They  might  be  on  other 
work.     Those  were  reasons  I  gave  to  you  in  your  office. 

Q.  This  letter  of  mine  contained  your  statement  to  me — part  of  your  justification  1 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  if  I  understand  the  position  of  affiiirs,  first  of 
all,  you  had  be^n  given  charge  of  the  new  Wellington  bridge  by  Mr.  Trudeau  1 — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Subsequently  you  were  told  to  take  charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  you 
demurred  to  that? — A.  I  refused. 

Q.  You  kept  time,  however,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  during  a  certain  period, 
that  is  your  men  or  your  time-keeper  did  during  a  certain  portion,  they  kept  time  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  as  well  as  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  They  did  for  a  while. 

Q.  Did  they  keep  it  up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Desbarats  was  removed  1 — A.  That  I 
^cannot  tell  you.     I  cannot  tell  the  exact  date. 

Q.  You  cannot  remember  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  all  along  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  work  you  kept  the  time  on  the 
Wellington  bridge  that  you  were  in  charge  of  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  or  your  men  cease  keeping  time  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge? — 
A.  Oh,  it  was  early  in  the  work. 

Q.  Early  in  the  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  cease  ? — A.  Because  I  did  not  have  any  responsibility  connected 
with  the  work. 

Q.  You  felt  you  had  no  responsibility  for  that  work  and  you  ceased  to  keep  the 
time  %■ — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  from  the  fact  of  Parent  writing  that  letter  to  Mr.  Schreiber  that 
my  energies  were  overtaxed. 

Q.  You  felt  that  that  not  only  relieved  you  from  superintending  the  work,  but 
also  all  your  men  from  keeping  the  time  ? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  When  you  found  out  how  things  were  going,  that  you  had  built  a  bridge  twice 
the  size  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  did  you  find  out  at  that  time  what  was  the  cost  of 
your  bridge  as  compared  with  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  Well,  it  struct  me  very 
forcibly  that  it  was  far  less  than  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  It  was  far  less  ? — A.  It  appeared  to  me. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  as  an  honest  man,  because  I  know  your  father  well — I 
want  you  to  explain  to  me  why,  not  having  kept  the  time  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge, 
you  allowed  yourself  to  be  induced  to  sign  pay-rolls  which  you  knew  nothing  at  all 
about? — A.  I  was  induced  to  sign  them  by  Mr.  Parent  who  told  me  that  Mr. 
Schreiber  had  given  him  imperative  orders  that  he  should  have  these  time-lists  at  a 
certain  date,  and  that  he  was  being  blamed  by  Mr.  Schreiber  for  not  having  these  lists 
on  time.  And  I  told  Parent  that  I  would  not  sign  lists  that  I  did  not  know  anything 
at  all  about.  I  told  him  I  signed  them  under  protest  of  knowing  nothing  at  all  about 
them. 

Q.  Yes,  and  Mr.  Coughlin,  your  head  time-keeper,  swore  that  he  had  signed  those 
lists  because  you  told  him  to  sign  them.     Is  that  true  or  not  ? — A. 

The  Chairman. — The  bell  has  sounded  for  the  meeting  of  the  House.  I  am  afraid 
we  cannot  go  on  any  longer. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 
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Committee  Room  No.  49, 

House  of  Commons,  10th  July,  1894 

The  Committee  met. 

EDWARD  KENNEDY  recalled  and  further  examined. 
By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  The  last  question  was  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Curran,  and  was  left  unanswered  at 
the  last  meeting.  It  was  to  this  effect :  Mr.  Coughlin,  your  head  time-keeper  swore 
that  he  had  signed  those  lists  because  you  told  him  to  sign  them  ;  is  that  true  or  not  % — 
A.  Yes,  sir,  when  the  lists  were  presented  to  me  and  Mr.  Parent  ordered  me  to  sign 
them,  he  also  stated  that  the  head  time-keeper  would  have  to  sign  them,  and  I  told 
Coughlin  on  that  to  sign  them.  That  means  the  Grand  Trunk  lists,  Mr  Haggart,  those 
are  the  ones  I  mean. 

Q.  You  said  you  never  were  furbished  with  a  plan  of  the  works  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Desbarats  not  furnish  you  with  the  plans  of  the  works  ? — A.  No,  for 
I  stated  yesterday  that  I  would  have  to  go  to  his  oflfice  to  get  points  and  necessary 
information.     I  never  had  a  plan  in  my  possession  on  the  works. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  no  charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge.  How  was  it, 
then,  your  head  time-keeper  certified  the  pay-lists  and  you  did  the  same  1 — A.  Well, 
that  is  in  the  same  answer  I  have  just  given  to  the  question  that  was  left  unanswered 
last  night,  because  Parent  said  the  time-lists  would  have  to  be  signed  by  Kennedy  and 
the  time-keeper,  and  we  did  so,  as  I  said,  as  a  matter  of  form. 

Q.  You  said  you  ordered  large  quantities  of  timber  and  other  material  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Wellington  bridges? — A.  Through  written  instructions  given  me  by  Mr. 
Parent  that  the  contractor  (St.  Louis)  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  was  to  be  supplied 
with  all  material  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  Were  you  ordered  to  make  the  purchases  by  private  arrangement  instead  of  by 
tender,  according  to  instructions  ? — A.  There  were  tenders  called  for. 

Q.  Mr.  Schreiber  says  that  there  is  only  $14,000  of  the  timber  got  by  tender,  and 
the  diiSference  between  that  and  $64,000  was  not  got  by  tender  at  all  ? — A.  When  the 
tenders  were  first  called  for  it  was  only  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  and  when  it  was 
afterwards  decided  that  the  government  were  to  build  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  Mr. 
Parent  himself  issued  orders  to  Henderson  Bros,  that  their  tender  was  to  cover  both 
bridges,  to  extend  to  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  as  well  as  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  These  instructions  were  not  in  writing  ? — A.  No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge ; 
verbal.  Mr.  Henderson  told  me  of  the  fact  at  the  time  and  I  told  him  to  be  sure  to 
get  it  in  writing.     If  he  has  it  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  your  foreman  carpenter  and  storekeeper  certify  to  the  materials  for  both 
bridges? — A.  I  think  that  McConomy,  when  he  was  certifying  to  both  bridges,  did 
certify  them,  but  I  am  not  sure.  He  did  certify  for  the  first  bridge  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  certified  for  them  all. 

Q.  Did  your  stone  measurer,  under  your  instructions,  measure  stone,  keep  the  time 
and  certify  to  the  accounts  as  well  as  yourself  on  both  bridges  ? — A.  The  stone  mea- 
surers, to  the  best  of  my  memory,  certified  only  to  the  measuring  of  the  stone. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Where  ?     In  the  work  ? — A.  In  the  work — the  stone  delivered  for  both  bridges. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Did  your  stone  measurer  not  certify  to  the  accounts  as  well  as  yourself  ? — A.  To 
the  accounts  for  the  stone  ?     Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Schreiber  gave  Mr.  Parent  instructions  to  give  the  labour 
contractor  the  time  of  men  you  discharged  in  order  that  he  might  pay  them.  Did  you 
not  state  that  1 — A.  I  don't  quite  understand  the  first  words,  Mr.  Haggart. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Schreiber  gave  instructions  to  Mr.  Parent  and  yourself  to 
give  the  labour  contractor  the  time  of  men  you  discharged  in  order  that  he  might  pay 
them.  Did  you  not  say  that  yesterday  ? — A.  You  misunderstood  me.  The  instructions 
that  Mr.  Schreiber  gave  to  Mr.  Parent  in  my  presence  were  that  he  would  instruct  his 
timekeepers  to  make  out  fortnightly  lists  so  that  Mr.  St.  Louis,  the  contractor,  could 
pay  the  men  fortnightly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  yesterday  about  the  instructions  that  you 
heard  Mr.  Schreiber  give  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  heard  Mr.  Schreiber  give  Mr. 
Parent  instructions  in  my  presence  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  was  to  make  out  fortnightly 
time-lists  so  that  he  could  pay  his  men  fortnightly. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  heard  him  say  ? — A.  About  that  point  ? 

Q.  About  any  other  point.  Do  you  remember  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  exactly 
about  any  other  point. 

Q.  Did  you  show  Mr.  Schreiber,  when  he  went  over  there,  over  the  whole  works 
of  the  two  bridges  1 — A.  I  was  in  company  with  him,  but  did  not  show  him  anything 
from  any  authoritative  point. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  work  that  you  had  other  than  the  work  at  St.  Gabriel, 
which  was  of  course  near  the  bridge,  the  other  repairs  upon  the  canal  you  said  you 
were  so  much  employed  with  on  the  canal  that  it  was  impossible  to  overlook  thoroughly 
the  work  you  were  engaged  in  ? — A.  It  was  Mr.  Parent  said  that  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Schreiber. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  too  ? — A.  There  were  other  works  going  on  at  C6te  St. 
Paul. 

Q.  You  stated  yesterday  that  you  were  so  much  engaged  with  other  work  that  it 
was  impossible  for  you  to  superintend  the  works  that  were  going  on  immediately  under 
your  hand  there  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  work  was  going  on.  What  was  the  amount  ? — A.  There 
were  works  going  on  at  nearly  all  points  on  the  canal. 

Q.  Would  you  be  astonished  to  ascertain  that  the  total  expenditure  on  repairs  in 
February,  1892,  was  only  $100.39?— A.  In  1892? 

Q.  For  the  month  of  February,  1893,  that  the  expenditure  upon  repairs  upon  the 
canal  outside  the  St.  Gabriel  work,  was  only  8100.39.  That  there  was  nothing  in  April 
at  all.  Not  a  single  cent  expended.  And  that  in  March  the  total  amount  expended 
was  $1,241.03?     (No  answer.) 

The  Witness. — There  was  a  question  about  ice,  too.  It  was  drawn  to  my  attention 
that  you  asked  Mr.  Parent  if  the  ice  could  not  have  been  left  on  the  bank.  He  said  it 
might.     I  say  it  was  utterly  impossible. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Not  on  the  banks  I  meant  but  on  the  canal  itself,  above  and  below  ? — A.  It 
was  put  below  ;  it  could  not  be  put  above.     It  was  all  put  below. 

Q.  Was  it  put  in  the  Wellington  basin  ? — A.  Yes,  in  the  Wellington  basin  and  in 
front  of  the  Wellington  basin.  As  much  as  possible  in  the  Wellington  basin  and  then 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Wellington  basin  and  the  Montreal  warehousing  basin. 

By  Mr,  Curran  : 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  no  ice  being  there  when  the  minister  came  down  ? — 
A.  The  ice  was  cut  in  the  first  ten  days  of  March  and  when  the  minister  went  down  it 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  April.     It  had  all  melted  away. 

By  Mr,  Gibson : 

Q.  How  far  was  that  ice  deposited  away  ? — A.  It  would  be  an  eighth  of  a  mile, 
taking  it  around  the  teams  would  have  to  go. 
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By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  You  say  the  tenders  were  called  for  the  lumber  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  circular  ? — A.  Yes,  by  circular. 

Q.  Sent  by  whom  ? — A.  By  myself. 

Q.  Who  to  1 — A.  To  sevtm  or  eight  different  lumbermen. 

Q.  Who  got  the  contract  % — A.  Mr.  Henderson. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Henderson  furnish  the  lumber  for  the  canal,  some  time  before  ? — A. 
At  different  times. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  ? — A.  In  my  time  he  had  been  furnishing  some  for  a  couple 
years. 

Q.  Only  two  years  ? — A.  That  is  all  in  my  time.  I  was  only  superintendent  three 
years. 

Q.  For  two  years  of  your  time  he  had  been  furnishing  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  people  furnished  lumber  ? — A.  He  furnished  timber  for  the  Lachine 
canal  for  two  years. 

Q.  The  greater  proportion  % — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  else  furnished  it  \ — A.  There  were  Grier  k  Son,  Hurteau  and  Shearer. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  certify  to  all  the  accounts  for  lumber  1 — A.  I  did.  * 

Q.  For  all  of  them  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  told  the  minister  you  did  not  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  cutting  of  the  stone,  you  spoke  something  yesterday  about  stone 
being  cut  in  the  sam*^  shed  for  the  two  bridges  ? — A.  No,  stone  for  the  Wellington 
bridge  was  cut  in  a  separate  shed.  The  stone  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  at  lock  no. 
1  was  cut  in  the  same  shed. 

Q.  Was  that  a  proper  way  of  doing  your  work  ? — A.  No,  it  was  not.  I  protested 
to  Parent  about  it  being  done,  but  I  was  overruled. 

Q.  What  was  the  objection  to  it  ? — A.  He  said  that  St.  Louis  had  explained  to  him 
that  by  cutting  the  stone  for  both  these  works  in  one  shed,  one  foreman  could  superin- 
tend the  whole  thing. 

Q.  What  was  the  difficulty  about  keeping  the  time  ? — A.  Very  great  difficulty. 
*        Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  keep  the  time  % — A.  It  would  be  possible  by  having  an 
extra  niunber  of  time-keepers. 

Q.  Was  not  that  done  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  doing  it  so  far  as  the  time  of  the  men  was  con- 
cerned ? — A.  The  time  would  be  kept  more  correctly  by  being  separated. 

Q.  You  say  you  protested  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  to  ?~-A.  Mr.  Parent,  personally. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  Just  stated  what  I  told  you  that  St.  Louis  explained  to 
him  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  if  the  stone  from  both  works  was  cut  in  one 
shed,  but  I  could  not  see  it  in  that  light. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Were  St.  Louis^  men  working  on  Sunday  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  working  day  and  night  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  V  much  would  a  man  working  Sunday,  day  and  night,  earn  ? — A.  How  much 
would  he  earn  ? 

Q.  How  much  would  be  paid  for  under  his  tender? — A.  Well  there  are  different 
grades  of  labour — which  do  you  mean,  the  common  labour  ? 

Q.  The  skilled  labour  ?— A.  The  skilled  labour? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  The  men  working  on  Sunday,  I  think,  they  pay  double  time. 

Q.  I  know  that — how  much  would  it  make,  eh  ? — A.  He  would  make  about  60 
cents,  I  think,  each  man,  and  double  that  would  be  $1.20. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Who  would  make  60  cents  on  each  man  ? — A.  St.  Louis. 
Q.  Of  profit?— A.  Yea 

Q.  He  would  make  the  double,  $1.20  ? — A.  That  is  when  they  were  paid  double. 
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By  Mr,  Tarte : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  men  made  between  $6  and  $7  a  day  on  Sunday  % — A. 
Labouring  men  % 

Q.  Skilled  labouring  men  ? — A.  Well,  skilled  labourers  were  paid  $1.85  a  day. 

Q.  The  foremen,  how  much  would  they  make  ? — A.  Some  of  them  were  being  paid 
$2.50  to  $3  a  day.     St.  Louis  would  get  $5  or  $6,  I  just  forget  which. 

Q.  If  on  Sunday  the  men  were  paid  double  time — how  much  would  they  make  % — 
A.  Double  what  the  rate  of  pay  would  be,  or  whatever  that  \70uld  be. 

Q.  Day  and  night — would  it  not  make  $7  and  $8  a  day  ? — A.  Yes.  I  think  there 
were  many  instances  of  the  same  men  working  right  through — all  day  and  night. 

Q.  Supposing  there  were  some  ? — A.  I  know  there  were  some. 

Q.  Tell  it  then? — A.  They  would  get  double  in  the  day  time  for  whatever  they 
were  working  and  double  for  that  night,  and  for  the  day  and  night  they  would  get  four 
times  what  their  day's  pay  was  worth. 

Q.  A  man  getting  $2.50  a  day  would  get  $10 

By  Mr,  Hagga/rt : 

Q.  They  would  get  three  times,  twice  for  the  night  and  once  for  the  day  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  St.  Louis  paid  them — is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  paid  them  just 
the  same  prices  as  during  the  week  time  1 — A.  Is  it  the  fact  ? 

Q.  Yes  1 — A.  Not  from  my  knowledge.     I  could  not  tell  that  it  was  a  fact. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  You  said  they  would  get  from  $2  to  $3  a  day  and  St.  Louis  would  be  allowed 
$5  or  $6  a  day  1 — A.  Yes,  speaking  of  the  foreman.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  what  his 
rate  was.     I  think  it  was  $5  or  $6  a  day. 

Q.  And  they  were  paid  from  $2  to  $3  ?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  price  paid  for  Sunday  labour  and  night  labour  % — A.  Double 
time,  sir. 

Q.  On  every  work  in  Montreal  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Tcurte  : 

Q.  You  stated  yesterday  that  you  suspected  at  the  time  that  Mr.  St.  Louis'  lists 
were  not  right.  You  said  that  yesterday.  What  led  you  to  suspect  that  % — A.  I  think 
I  answered  yesterday  after  the  time  of  my  suspension,  I  suspected  that  the  time  lists 
were  not  right. 

Q.  What  made  you  suspect  that  ? — A.  From  the  total  of  the  time  list.  From  the 
different  amounts  of  the  time  list. 

Q.  You  did  not  suspect  when  you  signed  the  lists.  You  saw  the  amounts  then  1 — 
A.  Yes.  I  may  have  had  a  suspicion  but  I  could  not  verify  it.  Because  I  tell  you  I 
signed  the  lists  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridges  as  a  matter  of  form. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  Who  ordered  the  men  to  be  put  on  the  work,  Mr.  Kennedy  ;  who  engaged  the 
men  1 — A.  On  the  Wellington  bridge,  on  starting  in  the  morning,  if  I  wanted  men  I 
took  them  on  myself  as  they  came  there. 

Q.  You  employed  the  men  you  wanted  yourself? — A.  Yes,  on  the  Wellington 
bridge. 

Q  Did  not  St.  Louis  send  any  men  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  Yes,  he 
sent  on  the  stonecutters  and  stonemasons  from  the  beginning. 

Q.  Did  you  not  send  an  order  when  you  required  men  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  sent  them  to  you  1 — A.  He  sent  them  to  me,  the  stonecutters  and  the 
masons,  and  if  I  wanted  other  men  I  put  them  on. 
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Q.  So  there  were  a  number  of  men  waiting  every  day  in  order  for  you  to  take  them 
on? — A-  Very  large  number,  particularly  labouring  men. 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  stonecutters  ?— -A.  Yes,  they  were  all  apparently  stonecutters. 

Q.  If  you  wanted  a  man  you  put  him  on  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  you  required  men  you  let  St.  Louis  know  and  he  sent  what  you  required  1 — 
A.  No,  when  I  wanted  men  if  they  were  on  the  ground  I  put  them  on.  Stonecutters 
were  brought  there.  Stone  would  come  in  large  quantities,  and  the  stone  measurer  or 
foreman  would  keep  himself  in  communication  with  the  carters  about  the 
quantity  of  stone  that  would  be  delivered  for  the  next  two  or  three  days,  and  he 
would  take  on  so  many  men,  and  there  were  always  a  number  sent  from  Mr.  St.  Louis' 
office  with  an  order  to  put  them  on. 

Q.  So  St.  Louis  asked  you  to  put  the  men  on,  instead  of  your  asking  him  for 
them  ? — A.  Very  likely. 

Q.  Did  it  never  strike  you  you  had  too  many  men  on  the  work  I — A.  It  did  strike 
me  we  had  too  many  men  on  the  Wellington  bridge,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
had  to  have  a  large  number  of  men  on  the  work,  as  the  work  was  being  done  in  such  a 
hurry,  and  there  was  frost  and  that  necessitated  having  more  men  under  these  circum- 
stances than  ordinary  circumstances. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  you  on  the  work  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  had  no  idea  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  yesterday  about  breaking  a  lot  of  stone  for  concreting  the  bottom  of 
the  pier  1 — Yes. 

Q.  How  many  yards  of  concrete  was  there  in  the  bottom  of  that  pier.  How  many 
yards  ? — A.  There  would  be  about  thirty  yards. 

Q.  And  yet  there  were  about  thirty  men  engaged  in  breaking  stone  for  this  concrete, 
-were  there  not  ? — A.  •  They  started  originally  to  break  stone  for  the  concrete  but  after 
they  continued  for  the  approaches  to  the  bridge. 

Q.  Were  there  more  men  employed  for  the  approaches  1 — A,  I  could  not  tell  you, 
I  was  suspended  before  they  did  anything  to  the  approaches. 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 

Q.  Did  you  inform  anyone  of  your  suspicion  about  St.  Louis'  lists  being  false  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  signed  them  all  the  same  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Although  you  had  suspicions  ? — A.  Although  I  had  an  inward  suspicion. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrian : 

Q.  Now,  about  those  prices :  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  tender,  and  I  find  that 
foremen  were  hired  from  St.  Louis  at  forty  cents  an  hour  during  the  day  time  and  sixty 
cents  an  hour  during  the  night  time.  Night  work  was  ten  hours,  the  same  as  day  work, 
so  that  would  make  at  night  time  $6  for  foremen,  and  on  Sundays  $12  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  will  find  also  that  stonecutters  are  supplied  at  33  cents  per  hour  for 
day  work  and  46  cents  for  night  work.  Multiply  by  ten  for  night  work,  that  makes 
$4.60,  and  Sunday  night  work  ?— A.  $9.20. 

Q.  And  for  stonemasons,  45  cents  would  make  $9,  and  so  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  way  the  pay-Usts  were  prepared  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  How  much  did  St.  Louis  pay  these  men  actually  % — A.  Actually  1  Well,  I  think 
tihe  stonecutters  were  paid  about  $2.50  a  day. 

Q.  On  Sundays  ? — A.  Well,  they  would  get  $5  on  Sundays.  I  am  not  speaking 
for  a  fact.  I  am  telling  you  only  what  I  have  usually  paid  them.  I  don't  know  what 
St.  Louis  paid  them. 

By  Mr,  Geqffrion  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  time  and  a  half  that  was  paid  on  Sundays  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive. 
Q.  How  did  you  pay  your  own  men  on  the  Wellington   bridge  1 — A.  They  got 
time  and  a-ha]f. 
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Q.  On  the  Wellington  bridge  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  sure  whether  it  was  the  same  on  the  Grand  Trunk  1 — A.  No  ; 
I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  your  foremen  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  The  fore- 
men? 

Q.  Yes  ?— A.  Different  rates. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  stonecutters  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  common  labourers? — A.  $1.25. 

Q.  And  skilled  labourers? — A.  Well,  they  were  paid  from  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  would  pay  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Is  tha^  before  you  turned  them  over  to  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Oh,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning there  was  a  contract  for  skilled  labour. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  paying  more  for  night  work  than  for  day  work  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir.     Do  you  mean  the  men  working  regularly  at  night  time  ? 

Q.  The  night  gang  ? — A.  I  think  they  were  paid  time  and  a-half. 

Q.  That  is  for  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  time  and  a-half  on  Sundays  the  same  as  night  work  ? — A.  Time  and  a-half 
on  Sundays. 

By  Mr.  Ilaggart ; 

Q.  St.  Louis  had  no  contract  whatever  for  ordinary  labour,  why  was  it  you  took  the 
ordinary  labour  from  him  ? — A.  That  I  took  it  from  him  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  hire  it  yourself  ? — A.  I  did  in  the  beginning,  until  Parent  gave 
me  written  instructions  that  all  the  pick  and  shovel  men  were  to  be  put  on  St.  Louis' 
list. 

Q.  What  date  was  that? — A.  About  the  10th  of  March. 

Q.  Mr.  Desbarats  says  that  he  furnished  a  plan  of  the  pivot  pier  of  the  bridge  on 
January  14th,  is  that  so?— A.  Has  Mr.  Desbarats  recorded  a  letter  dated  the  7th  day 
of  February  wherein  he  states  that  Mr.  Parent  tells  him  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  the 
plans  for  the  Wellington  bridge  and  that  he  had  a  drawing  ready  several  days  in  his 
office  and  would  I  kindly  call  around  to  see  it,  to  know  if  it  suited  me  or  not  and  he 
would  give  me  a  drawing  from  it  ? 

Q.  On  January  14th  did  you  receive  a  plan  of  the  pivot  pier? — A,  Not  to  my 
knowledge.     I  never  had  a  plan  of  the  pivot  pier. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  general  outline  plan  on  February  9th  ? — A.  No,  sir,  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Mr.  Desbarats  says  he  gave  you  both  ? — A.  I  never  had  a  plan  on  the  bridge 
but  got  the  points  in  the  office.  It  was  I  myself  as  I  told  you  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
February  that  we  found  his  office  open.  I  went  in  and  got  the  points  and  it  was  I  my- 
self who  put  down  the  four  stakes  for  the  two  abutments  of  the  Wellington  bridge  with 
my  own  initials  on  them.  - 

Q.  That  is  all  I  know.  This  statement  to  me  is  that  he  gave  you  a  plan  of  the 
pivot  pier  on  January  14th  and  a  general  outline  of  the  whole  on  February  9th? — A.  I 
never  got  it,  sir. 
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JOHN  CONWAY  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Mr.  Conway,  you  replaced  Mr.  Kennedy  on  the  Wellington  bridge  on  the  13th 
May,  18931— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  take  charge  on  that  day  or  only  on  the  14th  ? — A.  I  was  appointed  on 
the  13th  of  May.  My  appointment  started  from  the  13th  of  May. 

Q.  You  took  charge  on  the  morning  of  that  day  1 — A.  I  actually  took  charge  on 
the  14th  of  May. 

Q.  When  you  came  there  did  you  find  on  the  works,  engaged  there,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Michael  Doheny  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  he  was  doing — did  he  tell  you  what  he  was  doing  ? — A.  I 
beHeve  he  was  a  stone  measurer. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  instructions  on  taking  charge  of  the  work  ? — A.  On  the 
14th  or  15th,  I  placed  Doheny  as  time-keeper  to  check  St.  Louis'  men. 

Q.  On  the  14th  or  15th  1 — A.  Yes,  on  one  of  those  two  days,  I  am  not  positive 
which. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  that  it  cannot  be  lat«r  than  the  15  th  of  May  that  you  placed 
him  as  time-keeper  ? — A.  Yes,  I  can  swear  that  the  first  day  I  called  Doheny  or  the 
second  day,  I  told  him  to  take  a  book  and  go  around  with  St.  Louis'  time-keeper,  and 
check  the  men,  and  in  case  there  was  any  trouble  we  could  find  out  where  it  was. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  this  list  purporting  to  be  a  time  list  and  a  recapitulation  from 
the  13th  of  May  to  the  19th  of  May,  1893,  and  say  whether  this  recapitulation  is  signed 
by  you? — A.  Yes,  that  is  signed  by  me  from  the  13th  of  May.  My  letter  of  appoint- 
ment from  Mr.  Schreiber  was  dated  13th  of  May. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  signature  of  Michael  Doheny  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  signs  there  as  time-keeper  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  capaxsity  you  had  given  him  in  taking  charge  of  the  work  ? — A. 
Yes,  I  had  him  employed  at  nothing  else. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  on  the  19th  of  May,  the  list  since  the  15th,  he  had  been 
instructed  to  check  the  time  of  the  men  and  check  the  time-keepers  on  St.  Louis'  con- 
tract ? — A.  They   both  had  their  own  books,  he  went  round  with  St.  Louis'  time-keeper. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  it  from  a  personal  knowledge  or  was  it  on  report  of  your  officers  ? 
— A  I  had  first  Doheny  look  over  the  sheets  and  when  he  put  his  initials  to  them  as 
ha\'ing  checked  things  with  his  book,  I  added  my  name  to  it. 

Q.  You  swear  positively  that  Doheny  had  received  instructions  from  you  to  check 
this  with  whatever  notes  he  had  1 — A.  Whatever  notes  he  had,  he  had  in  the  office 
with  him  then. 

Q.  It  was  only  after  that  he  signed  it  as  correct  that  you  signed  it  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Doheny,  as  he  appears  to  sign  there,  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  whole 
0  cument  without  making  reservations  ?-- A.  None  to  me  that  I  know  of. 

The  witness  was  then  discharged. 


EMMANUEL  ST.  LOUIS  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  You  were  the  contractor,  Mr.  St.  Louis,  for  the  labour  on  the  Wellington  street 
bridge  at  Montreal  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  the  contract  ] — A,  I  think  I  had  the  contract  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January.     It  was  in  the  beginning  of  January. 

Q.  For  what  class  of  labour?— A.    I  gave  a  tender  for  foremen,  stonecutters, 
masons,  skilled  labouring  men  and  labourers,  double  teams,  single  teams  and  derricks. 
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Q.  That  included  all  the  labourers  ? — A,  When  I  made  it  skilled  labourers,  it  was 
all  labourers,  skilled  in  their  own  business.  Skilled  labourers  in  excavation  and  mixing 
up  cement,  or  skilled  labourers  in  running  a  derrick. 

Q.  That  would  be  all  workmen  of  every  kind  ? — A.  Of  every  kind. 

Q.  Including  horses,  carts  and  everything  necessary  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  up  to  the  time,  had  any  progress  been  made  on  the  work  1  Had  Kennedy 
been  working  there  ? — A.  Yes  ;  Mr.  Kennedy  was  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Kennedy  tells  us  that  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Parent,  that 
what  is  called  labourers,  pick  and  shovel  men,  were  turned  over  to  you.  Did  you  think 
you  would  be  entitled  to  have  them  under  your  contract  ? — A.  When  I  wrote  my  tender, 
on  an  invitation  I  received  to  give  a  tender,  it  was  for  all  labourers  that  should  be 
employed  on  the  work  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  lock  no.  1. 

Q.  All  to  be  furnished  by  you  C- A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  understood,  according  to  the  tenders  you  took,  you  were  to  furnish  the  labour 
of  every  kind  ? — A.  I  was  to  furnish  the  labour  of  every  kind. 

Q.  Kennedy  says  that  he  had  four  or  five  hundred  men  working  there,  and  he 
turned  them  all  over  to  you,  on  instructions  from  Mr.  Parent.  Is  that  correct  ? — A. 
Well,  there  was  a  misunderstanding  in  the  beginning.  I  thought  it  was  the  pretension 
of  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  I  came  to  Ottawa  to  see  Mr.  Schreiber  and  Mr.  Haggart,  along 
with  Mr.  Emard,  my  counsel,  and  I  said  that  whenever  my  tender  was  in,  I  wanted  it 
to  be  respected,,  because  my  tender  was  to  supply  the  labour  on  that  work. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  construction  of  that  tender — did  the 
department  differ  from  you  ? — A.  Yes.  Mr.  Schreiber  and  the  minister  differed  from 
me  on  the  words  "  skilled  labourers,"  and  by  an  understanding  by  the  deputy  minister, 
Mr.  Schreiber,  I  made  a  compromise  with  them  to  put  in  the  pick  and  shovel  men  at 
$1.50  a  day. 

Q.  So  that  the  agreement  then  come  to  was  that  pick  and  shovel  men  should  get 
$1.50  a  day  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  least  that  you  should  get  $1.50  for  them  ? — A.  That  I  should  get  $1.50 
for  the  men  working  with  pick  and  shovel. 

Q.  How  much  had  they  been  getting?— A.  $1.10,  $1.15  and  $1.25. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  to  get  $1.50  all  round?— A.  I  was  to  get  $1.50  for  all  men 
working  with  pick  and  shovel. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Schreiber  know  at  the  time  that  that  compromise  was  come  to  that 
these  men  had  been  working  at  $1.25  a  day  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Kennedy  1 
— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Nothing  was  said  about  that  1 — A.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  No  inquiries  were  made  ? — A.  No  inquiries  were  made. 

Q.  As  to  what  men  could  be  obtained  for  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  So  that  the  official  arrangement  was  that  all  of  these  men  could  be  paid  $1.50. 
That  you  should  get  that  for  them  ? — A.  By  an  understanding  with  the  deputy  minister 
and  Mr.  Haggart  I  was  to  get  $1.50  a  day  for  all  labourers  working  with  pick  and 
shovel. 

Q.  Mr.  Emard,  your  counsel,  was  with  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  firm  does  he  belong  to  ? — A.  He  belongs  to  the  firm  of  Ouimet,  Emard 
and  Maureault. 

Q.  Mr.  Ouimet  is  the  minister  of  public  works  ? — A.  Yes,  Mr.  Ouimet  is  the 
member. 

Q.  Who  were  your  time-keepers  during  the  time  you  were  supplying  the  labour  ? — 
A.  There  was  Beaudry,  McEwan,  Drolet  and  Villeneuve,  the  chief  time-keeper. 

Q.  Villeneuve  was  the  chief  time-keeper? — A.  The  chief  time-keeper  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge  and  also  for  the  masons  and  stonecutters  for  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  Was  he  with  you  all  the  time  ? — A.  No,  he  was  working  for  me  all  the  time, 
not  that  I  had  been  around  with  Mr.  Villeneuve  to  see  how  he  kept  time. 

Q.  You  paid  no  attention  as  to  how  he  kept  the  time  ? — A.  I  paid  no  attention 
and  I  never  had  any  connection  with  any  time-keeper  on  the  work  whatever. 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  that  he  would  do  you  justice  anyway  ? — A.  I  was  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Villeneuve  would  keep  the  time  right.     More  than  that,  Mr.  Parent  from  the 
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very  beginning  of  the  work  knew  very  well  that  Villeneuve  was  chief  time-keeper  on 
that  work. 

Q.  Parent  knew  that  ? — ^A,  He  knew  it  and  did  not  object,  and  Kennedy  knew  it 
too. 

Q.  He  never  objected  ? — A.  Never  objected  for  a  moment. 

Q.  How  long  has  Villeneuve  worked  for  you  1 — A.  He  is  an  employee  of  the  canal 
office,  Montreal,  and  in  the  collector^  office,  Montreal  ;  they  do  not  work  in  the  winter, 
.and  so  he  has  been  working  for  me. 

Q.  He  was  an  employee  of  the  government  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  working  in  the  winter  you  took  him  on  as  your  time-keeper? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  did  he  continue  with  you  from  the  time  you  received  the  contract  from 
the  government  up  to  the  time  that  you  finished  it  ? — A.  He  continued  further  than 
that.  Mr.  Schreiber  came  on  the  work  and  Mr.  Douglas  said  to  Mr.  Schreiber,  "  We 
have  got  Mr.  Villeneuve  as  time-keeper,"  so  Mr.  Schreiber  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  as  an  employee  of  the  department  he  should  continue  taking  the  time,  his  time 
being  extended  till  after  the  navigation  was  open. 

Q.  Mr.  Schreiber  appeared  to  have  complete  confidence  in  the  employees  of  the 
^vemment  1 — A.  I  suppose  that  if  he  was  not  he  would  have  discharged  him  before 
to-day. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  have  ^ve  or  six  time-keepers,  was  there  any  more  than  one  on  at 
.a  time  1  Did  you  have  two  or  more  at  a  time  or  just  one? — A.  My  instructions  were 
given  to  Villeneuve  that  as  he  could  not  do  all  the  work  himself  he  was  to  hire  any  help 
that  he  wanted  to  do  that  work. 

Q.  So  that  he  was  authorized  to  get  assistance  if  necessary  ? — A.  He  was  autho- 
rized by  me  to  get  whatever  assistance  he  wanted  to  get  his  work  perfectly  correct. 

Q.  Were  time  books  kept  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Villeneuve,  I  believe. 

Q.  Setting  forth,  I  suppose,  all  the  particulars  necessary  to  get  the  information  as 
to  the  number  of  men  who  had  been  working  on  the  job  from  the  time  he  commenced  to 
keep  time  ? — A.  As  I  understand,  the  time-keepers  employed  to  help  Villeneuve  had  to 
report  to  him. 

Q.  Where  are  those  time  books  ? — A.  Those  time  books  had  been  left  in  my  office, 
and  after  I  had  my  pay-sheet  made  and  after  I  had  my  account  made  and  certified  by 
the  three  officers  of  the  government,  it  is  in  the  habit  as  a  contractor  that  we  do  not 
keep  all  these  memorandum  books. 


HENRY  FRIGON  called,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  Henry  Frigon. 

Q.  What  were  you  employed  at  in  February,  March,  April  and  May  of  1893  ? — A. 
In  February  I  was  employed  in  checking  backing  which  was  sent  for  the  G.T.R.  bridge. 

Q.  Who  employed  you  ? — A.  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  March  1 — A.  In  March  I  was  receiving  materials  on 
the  G.  T.  R.  bridge  under  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  same  time  I  kept 
the  time  for  single  and  double  team  carters  for  the  G.  T.  R.  bridge.  ^ 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  April  ? — A.  The  same  thing,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  signature,  Mr.  Frigon  ?  (handing  the  witness  a  letter) — A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  it  is  mine. 

Q.  Will  you  read  that  letter,  please  ? — A.  "  Sir, — It  is  my  duty  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  clearly  to  you  and  the  committee  of 
pubhc  accounts  that  the  pay-lists  of  the  Curran  and  G.T.R.   bridges  were  falsified  and 
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altered  by  the  adding  of  names  of  men  that  never  worked,  and  I  am  ready  to  prove  my 
assertions.     Respectfully  yours,  Henry  Frigon." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— A.  June  26th,  1894. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Addressed  to  Mr.  C.  Schreiber,  Deputy  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  dated  from  the  House  of  Commons  ? — A.  No,  from  Montreal,  addressed  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  postscript :  *'I  also  mail  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Hon.  John 
Thompson,  K.C.M.G.    My  address  is  165  Jacques  Cartier  Street,  MontrecJ"? — A  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Raggart  : 

Q.  Now,  will  you  just  furnish  the  information  that  you  say  you  are  prepared  tx> 
give  in  that  letter  1 — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  got  a  copy  of  part  of  it  here.  There  is  a 
time  book  for  the  G.T.R.  bridge. 

(Time  book  put  in  and  marked  "  exhibit  no.  31.") 

The  Witness. — I  must  state,  gentlemen,  that  I  want  to  give  my  testimony  to-mor- 
row for  the  reason  that  I  have  some  other  papers  to  examine  that  I  have  not  examined 
yet,  and  I  was  told  that  I  would  not  give  my  evidence  until  to-morrow. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Will  you  turn  up  that  time  book  and  see  when  you  first  came. — A.  On  March 
6th,  that  is  when  the  carters  commenced  to  work  on  the  G.T.R.  bridge.  There  were 
no  single  carters  employed  before  then,  that  is  before  the  6th  of  March. 

Q.  Those  are  the  first  carts  that  appeared  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A  For 
the  first  work  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  there  were  carters  employed  but  not  by  day's 
work.  They  were  carting  stone  when  the  excavation  commenced  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridge.     It  commenced  on  Monday  the  6th  of  March. 

Q.  I  have  never  seen  that  book.  Well,  till  the  10th  of  March  give  us  the  nxmiber 
of  hours  they  were  working,  according  to  that  book  ? — A.  It  is  all  in  full — 3,123  hours- 

Q.  3,123  hours?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  for  the  next  week  ? — A.  4,685  hours. 

Q.  That  is  the  week  ending  the  18th  '^ — A.   That  is  for  a  fortnight. 

Q.  That  is  for  two  weeks  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  first  one  ended  March  10th  ?— A.  The  first  fortnight  ended  on  the  10th 
and  the  second  on  the  24th. 

Q.  The  third  fortnight,  how  many?— A.  The  full  total  from  the  6th  of  March  to 
the  21st  of  April,  28,561  hours,  single  carters,  day  time. 

By  the  Chairman  ; 

Q.  That  is  between  ?— A.  The  6th  of  March  and  the  1st  of  April.  The  night  time 
from  the  6th  of  March  to  the  1st  of  April  is  10,885  hours. 

By  Mr,  Emard :       * 

Q.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  ? — A.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
bridge. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  after  the  21st  of  April? — A.  No,  sir,  I  was  discharged 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  now  I  want  you  to  look  at  the  pay-rolls  for  that  time  between  these  dates 
and  state  the  total  amount  of  time  on  these  pay-rolls  for  single  carters'  time  on  tiie 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  between  these  dates.  I  want  to  know  the  total  time  that  the 
men   actually  worked,  and  the  total  on  the  pay-roll   between  the  dates  mentioned — 
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iMtween  the  6th  of  March  and  the  21  st  of  April? — A.  This  pay-list  starts  from  the 
55th  of  April,  18,410  hours,  and  25,200  hours. 

Q.  Between  these  dates  how  many  hours  did  the  day  labourers  have  on  your  time 
—how  many  hours  was  it  1 — A.  The  day  labourers'  time  book  I  have  not  got. 

Q.  You  have  only  the  single  carts  ? — A.  Yes,  by  having  time  to  look  over  the  pay- 
lists  I  will  tell  you  pretty  nearly  where  the  alteration  has  been  done.  By  having  an 
examination  of  the  pay-list,  I  can  tell  you  pretty  nearly  where  the  alterations  have  been 
made. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  where  the  alteration  is  made  with  regard  to  the  single  carters  ? 
— A.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Haggart — Give  me  the  pay-list  for  the  single  carters. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Would  the  return  show  how  many  ? — A.  You  have  a  statement  made  out 
there.     (Statement  was  here  handed  to  witness.) 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  B^in  and  go  through  the  whole  of  it  1 — A.  This  is  made  out  by  Mr.  McGuire 
off  my  books. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference? — A.  1,500  days  diflference. 

Q.  How  many  hours  would  that  be? — A.  15,000  hours  differonce. 

Q.  That  is  for  the  single  carters  in  the  day  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  your  roll  and  the  rolls  paid  for  single  carters 
at  night  time — how  many  days? — A.  1,245  and  two-third  days,  or  12,450  hours. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  double  teamsters  in  the  day  time,  in  your  list 
and  in  the  pay  roll? — A.  225  days'  time — day  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  at  night  between  the  pay-roll  and  your  return  ? — A. 
327  days. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  The  double  teamsters  you  make  ? — A.  225  days  of  day  time,  and  at  night,  327 
days. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  You  did  not  keep  the  labourers'  time  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  only  kept  the  teams  that  worked  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  ? — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  look  at  the  pay-rolls  and  see  the  names  that  are  added.  You  can 
tell  the  names  that  are  added  to  the  pay-rolls,  the  names  of  the  persons  and  the  time  ? 
— A.  Well,  here  I  see  Daniel  Leduc. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  work  on  the  bridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  he  worked.  On  my  book  I  see 
Daniel  Leduc  has  got  three  days  five  hours.  It  is  marked  as  being  on  the  2nd  and  he 
began  to  work  only  on  the  6th.  It  is  the  same  for  Felix  Gagnon,  Alfred  Bougie,  N. 
Rochon,  N.  Lachance,  Alex.  Rh^ume,  Joseph  Charest,  Ferdinand  Charest,  Felix 
Oharest,  Joseph  C^l^rier,  Theo.  Sarrazin,  G.  B.  Martin,  Alphonse  Rousseau,  Pierre 
Bougie,  Frank  Thomby,  Andr^  Normand,  Napol^n  Favreau,  Alfred  Labelle,  Tous- 
saint  Leveille,  G.  B.  Derepentigny,  Arthur  Elliott,  Jim  Aug^,  Pierre  Senaz,  Alex. 
Carrier,  Wilfred  Leduc,  G.  Langlais,  Am^^  C^l^rier,  Louis  Lortie,  Pierre  Gilbert, 
Xavier  Latour,  Louis  Labrosse,  Xavier  Beaulieu,  J.  Coulter,  J.  Coulter,  Edouard 
Provost,  Michel  Larin,  F.  St.  Vincent,  Joseph  Ouimet,  Charles  Ouimet,  Elz^r  Cham- 
pagoe,  William  Whelan,  Alphonse  Daoust,  Alphonse  Daoust,  Albert  Giroux,  Albert 
Ouay,  Alfred  Chalifoux,  G^^n  Gervais,  Rock  Roy,  Th^.  Lemieux,  Isidore  Dorval, 
Emery  Denis,  Delphis  Perrault,  Emery  Denis. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  have  that  before  ? — A.  Instead  of  four  there  are  three  days  moi*e. 
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Q.  That  is  in  Denis'  case  1 — A.  In  Perrault's  ease  and  Michel  Parthenais  the  same. 
T.  A.  Tisdale  and  Fran9ois  Latoureille,  three  da3r8.  C.  Larose — well  Larose  has  got 
only  one  day  and  he  is  marked  for  19^  days.     He  has  only  one  day. 

Q.  He  only  worked  one  day  ? — A.  Yes,  he  only  woriced  one  day.  He  is  marked 
19  J  days  and  he  only  worked  one  day.  Fred  Sirois  is  put  down  20  days  and  I  have 
got  15  days  and  3  hours.  G.  B.  Drouin  got  20  days  and  made  only  1  Todays,  that  is 
from  the  6th  to  the  24th  of  March,  inclusive.  Louis  Suprenant,  in  March,  he  has  got 
19J  days  on  the  pay-list ;  in  my  book  he  has  got  17 J.  J.  B.  Gingras,  on  the  pay-list  he 
has  got  20  days,  in  my  books  17  days  7^  hours.  Then  there  is  Evangeliste  Gingras  in 
my  book  ;  there  is  Ernest  Gingras  here  ;  I  don't  know  if  it  is  the  same  man.  Ernest 
Gingras  is  marked  down  20  days  ;  in  my  book  Evangeliste  ia  marked  10  days  and  8 
hours.  Adelard  Legault,  he  is  put  down  at  20  days  on  the  pay-roll ;  in  my  book  he 
has  got  13  days  and  8  hours.  Michael  Murphy  on  the  pay-roll,  20  days,  11  days  8 
hours  on  my  book.  G.  A.  Lynch,  18J  days  on  the  pay-rolls,  11^  days  on  my  book.  M. 
A.  Chartrand,  15^  days  on  the  pay-rolls,  lOJ  days  on  my  book.  A.  Paquette,  17  days 
on  the  pay-rolls,  16  days  7 J  hours  on  my  time  book.  Eugene  Chalifoux,  19 J  days  odl 
the  pay-rolls,  15  days  on  my  time  book.  Arthur  Trudel,  20  days  on  the  pay-rolls,  H-J 
days  on  the  time  book.  S.  Thibault,  15  days  on  the  pay-rolls,  10  days  5 J  hours  in  my 
book.  N.  B^langer,  15  days  on  the  pay-rolls,  10  days  in  my  book.  Alex.  Rh^aume, 
15  days  on  the  pay-rolls,  11  in  my  time  book.  Alex.  Lamoureux,  14  days  on  the  pay- 
rolls.    I  have  not  got  him  in  my  book. 

Q.  Not  at  all  ? — A.  No.  Fran9ois  Tremblay,  1 1 J  days  on  the  pay-rolls,  not  in  my 
book.  Stanislais  Lavoie,  14|-  days  on  the  pay-rolls,  12  days  8  hours  in  my  book. 
Theodore  Dupuis,  15  days  on  the  pay-rolls,  13^  days  in  my  book.  Chas.  Truax,  15  days 
on  the  pay-rolls,  12J  days  in  my  book.  Napol^n  Charron,  15  days  on  the  pay-rolls,  7 
days  9 J  hours  in  my  book.  Napoleon  Desroches,  14  days  on  the  pay-rolls,  10  days  in 
my  book.  Henri  Prudhomme,  13J  days  on  the  pay-rolls,  3  days  in  my  book.  N. 
Vaillancourt,  13 J  days  on  the  pay-rolls,  12^  days  in  my  book.  Charles  Mercil,  13J 
days  on  the  pay-rolls,  12J  days  in  my  book.  Eugene  Trudeau,  13J  days  on  the  pay- 
rolls, 12^  days  in  my  book.  Marc  Filiatrault,  13J  days  on  the  pay-rolls,  12J  days  in 
book. 

(This  evidence  is  given  in  tabulated  form  at  the  close  of  the  day's  proceedings.) 

The  Witness. — I  began  by  stating  the  number  of  days  which  were  marked  on  the 
pay-rolls  before  the  6th  of  March  when  they  did  not  work  at  all.  Then  I  continued 
till  I  got  when  the  work  began  regularly.  Now,  I  have  got  to  come  back  a^ain  and  tell 
the  number  of  hours  after  the  6th  of  March  that  is  on  the  pay-rolls  that  they  did  not 
work. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  Take  Daniel  Leduc,  he  has  got  some  time  charged  before  the  5th  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  he  did  not  work  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  he  got  time  charged  after  the  6th  that  he  did  not  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
after  the  6th  to  the  25th. 

Q.  Between  the  6th  and  the  25th  how  many  days  discrepancy  is  there  ? — A.  He 
has  worked  12  days  8  hours  and  he  got  17. 

Q.  How  many  more  days  are  charged  in  this  period  than  you  say  that  he  worked  ? 
— A.  There  are  5  days  before  the  6th. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  days  yourself  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  days  and  hours  do  you  make  out  that  Leduc  has  overcharged  ? — A. 
I  have  12  days  8  hours  and  on  the  pay-rolls  it  is  22. 

Q.  12  days  8  hours  ? — A.  Yes,  and  on  the  pay-rolls  it  is  22  days. 

Q.  Now  take  Gagnon,  how  many  days  do  you  give  him  credit  for  altogether  ? — A. 
17J  days,  and  he  is  on  the  pay-rolls  for  25  days. 

Q.  Then  there  is  Alfred  Bougie  on  the  list  for  22  days,  how  many  days  do  you  say 
he  worked  1 — A.  Alfred  Bougie,  4  days  and  9  hours. 

Q.  That  is  the  total  he  worked  in  your  book — that  is  not  the  difference  at  all  1 — 
A.  That  is  the  total  difference  in  my  book.  *     ' 
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Q.  He  has  got  it  here  220  hours  in  the  pay-roll  and  he  only  worked  49  hours  ? — A. 
Yes,  49  hours. 

Q.  Now  we  will  take  the  next  name,  N.  Rochon.  It  shows  240  hours  here — what 
time  do  you  say  he  worked  ? — A.  I  have  none  at  all  for  N.  Rochon. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  say  Rochon  worked  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Then  the  next  is  Lachance  1 — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  He  is  down  for  240  hours.  The  next  man  is  Alexandre  Rh^ume,  down  for 
240  hours.     What  is  he  down  for  in  your  book  ? — A.  17  hours.  . 

Q.  Joseph  Charest — he  is  down  for  220  hours  1 — A.  He  worked  14 J  days. 

Q.  That  is  145  hours  ^— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Fred  Charest — he  is  down  for  245  hours  ? — A.  He  worked  13  days  8  hours. 

Q.  Now  Felix  Charest — he  is  down  for  245  hours,  and  worked  how  many  hours  1 — 
A.   14  day?  6  hours. 

Q.  Now  C^lerier — is  down  for  225  hours  1 — A.  In  my  book  he  is  down  for  13  days 
8  hours. 

Q.  He  only  worked  138  hours.  Sarrazin,  he  is  down  for  220  hours,  how  long  did 
he  work  1 — A.  18  days,  or  180  hours. 

Q.  Francis  Racette — for  this  man  the  pay-list  shows  250  hours — how  long  did  he 
work  ?— A.  193  hours. 

Q.  The  next  man  is  J.  D.  Martin,  245  hours? — A.  218  hours. 

Q.  Alphonse  Rousseau — the  pay-list  shows  250  hours? — A.  178  hours. 

Q.  Pierre  Bougie,  250  hours? — A.  125 J  hours. 

Q.  Frank  Thornby — he  is  down  for  210  hours.  How  many  did  you  give  him 
credit  for? — A.  115  hours. 

Mr.  Haggart. — You  have  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  them  down  in  the  evidence. 
Perhaps  a  statement  can  be  made  up  afterwards  by  the  auditor  general's  clerk.  I 
would  now  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Were  you  the  only  time-keeper  over  these  men  ? — A.  Yes ;  during  the  course  Of 
that  time. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  furnish  St.  Louis  with  a  list  of  the  time  ? — A.  The  way  it 
was  done  was  this :  Every  fortnight,  the  day  before  pay-day,  Mr.  Villeneuve  or  his 
assistant  used  to  come  around  and  I  used  to  give  him  the  time. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  aware  that  the  time  for  which  the  government  paid  St. 
Louis  was  in  excess  of  the  actual  time  ? — A.  A  little  after  the  inquiry  at  Montreal. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  it  at  the  time  ? — A.  I  had  some  doubts,  but  I  never  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  into  the  matter  seriously. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  conversation  with  St.  Louis  on  the  subject  ? — A.  About 
the  overtime  ? 

Q.  Yes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  you  had  with  him  ? — A.  Different  kinds. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  At  different  periods. 

Q.  From  the  conversation  that  you  had  with  St.  Louis,  was  he  aware  that  he  was 
paid  for  overtime  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  acknowledged  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  several  times. 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  give  for  charging  overtime  ? — A.  The  reason  he  gave  me 
was  that  he  wanted  to  make  that  for  subscriptions  in  elections.  That  was  one  reason, 
and  he  wanted  to  have  his  clear  profit  for  himself. 

Q.  He  admitted  that  he  had  overcharged  the  government  ? — A.  He  admitted  that 
there  was  a  discrepancy  in  the  pay-list. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  details  at  all  with  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  before  coming  up  here  to  give  your  evi- 
dence ? — A.  Not  on  this  occasion — no,  sir.  One,  that  is,  I  met  him  two  weeks,  or  I  think 
last  week  on  St.  James  street,  in  Montreal,  and  he  asked  me  what  was  going  on,  and 
he  made  me  a  threat  that  I  had  better  let  him  know  what  was  going  on,  and  I  told  him 
I  had  nothing  to  let  him  know  of. 
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Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  St.  Louis  since  the  Wellington  street  bridge  1 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  received  no  compensation  or  pay  from  him  all  the  time  ? — A.  I  did  receive 
once,  and  that  was  during  the  inquiry  at  Montreal.  It  was  not  compensation,  it  was 
borrowed  money. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  of  the  time-keepers  being  in  his  employ  since  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  are  they  ? — A.  There  has  been  in  his  employ 

Q.  Since  the  Wellington  street  bridge,  not  in  his  employ  but  really  in  his  pay — 
do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — A.  Not  directly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  indirectly  or  in  any  manner  ? — A.  I  have  doubts. 

Q.  Only  doubts  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  it  from  any  of  the  time-keepers,  or  St.  Louis,  that  they  are 
paid  and  receiving  compensation  since  the  commission  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  recollect  any 
just  now.  , 

Q.  Were  you  very  accurate  in  taking  the  time  ? — A.  I  was  accurate  to  a  certain 
extent,  I  was  there  morning  and  evening.  For  the  day  time  I  was  there  in  the  morning 
at  7  o'clock  before  the  men  commenced,  and  I  took  it  down. 

Q.  How  did  you  take  the  night  time  and  the  Sunday  time  ? — A.  I  was  there  on 
the  spot.  I  used  to  live  on  the  spot  and  in  the  morning  before  7  o'clock  I  used  to  go 
to  the  office  and  take  the  time  of  the  carters.  They  commenced  at  7  o'clock  and  at  1 
o'clock  I  was  there  and  checked  them  once  more,  and  at  6  o'clock  when  the  day  was 
over  I  checked  them  once  more.  That  was  for  the  day  time,  and  at  night  the  time  of 
the  men  used  to  commence  at  6  o'clock,  I  took  their  time,  and  I  used  to  get  up  at  1  o'clock 
and  take  the  time  and  I  did  it  again  in  the  morning  before  daylight. 

Q.  You  were  the  only  person  that  took  the  time  of  these  carters — the  only  man  on 
the  works  ? — A.  It  may  be  once  or  twice  that  I  got  myself  replaced  by  one  of  the  men 
or  foremen,  and  I  used  to  give  them  a  slip  of  paper  and  he  would  take  the  number 
down.  Each  carter  had  a  number  and  he  used  to  take  the  number  down  on  the  slip 
and  pass  it  over  to  me  and  I  would  enter  it  into  my  books. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  men  1 — A.  That  happened  three  or  four  times. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Who  was  the  head  time-keeper  1 — A.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  would  be 
Mr.  Villeneuve. 

Q.  You  furnished  the  time  to  Villeneuve? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  him  as  to  the  accounts  St.  Louis  put  in  ? 
— A.  Yes,  a  little. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  1 — A.  He  would  say  about  the  same  things  as  St.  Louis  told 
me. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? — A.  He  was  adding  the  time  to  the  pay-rolls  to  pay  expenses. 

Q.  Mr.  Villeneuve  told  you  that  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  What  expenses  1 — A.  Expenses  in  elections. 

Mr.  Haggart — Elections  in  what  ? — A.  And  other  expenses,  that  he  wanted  his 
clear  profit  to  put  in  his  own  pocket. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Did  he  give  any  names  about  those  elections  1 — A.  Once  I  think  he  spoke  to 
me  about  the  Vaudreuil  elections,  and  that  he  gave  Mr.  Emard  a  cheque  for  |1,500. 
Q.  For  the  Vaudreuil  elections  he  said  1 — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Who  said  that  to  you  ? — A.  St.  Louis. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 
Q.  We  are  speaking  of  Villeneuve  just  now.      You  did  not  finish  the  whole  of  the 
sentence.     The  whole  of  the  question  I  asked  you  about  Villeneuve — what  reason  he 
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gave  to  you  for  adding  to  the  time? — A.  I  told  you  his  reason  was  about  the  same 
thing  as  Mr.  St.  Louis  said. 

Q.  When  did  these  conversations  ooour,  when  you  kept  the  time  of  the  w6rk  ? — A. 
After  and  before. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  Did  Villeneuve  mention  to  you  the  particular  election  ? — A.  Villeneuve  did  not 
speak  to  me  about  it — ^yes,  he  did  also. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  That  they  had  to  put  it  in  for  the  expenses  of  the 
election,  &c. 

Q.  Elections  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  wanted  the  profits  out  clear  ? — A.  Yes. 

Bf/  Mr,  Bryaon : 

Q,  Have  you  the  list  in  your  book,  does  it  contain  all  the  time  performed  on  that 
work  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  teams? — A.  No,  sir,  it  contains  from  the  6th  of  March  until  the  21st 
of  April,  when  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  In  your  letter  that  you  wrote  to  the  department,  I  think  you  say  that  ad- 
ditionij  names  have  been  added  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  given  a  list  to  the  committee  of  these  names  that  have  been  added  1 
— A.  That  is  the  extra  time. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  the  men  were  paid  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  paid  them? — A.  Mr.  Villeneuve  and  Mr.  Michaud. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Kennedy  usually  there  when  the  men  were  paid  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  the  time? — A.  Yes,  up  to  the  21st  of  April  when  I  was  discharged,  most  of 
the  time. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  that  the  government  was  being  cheated  and  robbed? — A.  Not 
exactly. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  just  told  us  that  a  lot  of  men  who  had  worked  only  a  day  or  two 
or  two  or  three  days  have  been  put  on  the  lists  as  having  worked  for  10  or  12  days. 
You  knew  that  these  men  were  paid  ? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  they 
were  put  on  the  list.  I  did  not  know  the  amount  each  man  got.  I  was  not  paying 
the  men. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  men  were  paid  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  office  but  I  never 
took  the  amount  that  each  man  would  get. 

Q.  You  never  heard  the  amount  ? — A.  Never.  Mr.  Villeneuve  and  Mr.  Michaud 
used  to  come  on  the  ground  with  the  money  prepared  in  envelopes. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  You  said  that  you  were  expecting  other  papers.  What  other  papers  are  you 
expecting  and  where  are  they  ? — A.  Other  papers  that  I  am  expecting  from  Montreal 
and  documents. 

Q.  What  are  the  other  papers  ? — Time  books. 

Q.  You  kept  some  other  time  ? — A.  No,  sir,  the  same  time  book. 

Q.  I  don't  understand  you,  you  kept  other  time  books  ? — A.  No,  sir,  this  is  a  copy 
of  the  original  time  book. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  This  is  not  the  original  ? — A.  No,  it  is  a  copy  of  the  original. 
Q.  Where  is  the  original  ? — A.  Well,  the  original  is  in  the  hands  of  my  brother. 
Q.  Where  is  your  brother? — A.  In  Washington. 
Q.  To-day?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  this  copy  ? — A.  I  made  this  copy  two  weeks  ago. 
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Q.  Were  you  alone  when  you  made  that  copy  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  at  the  time  ? — A.  Mr.  Monte. 

Q.  Who  is  he,  a  French  Canadian  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  living  in  Montreal  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  his  address  1 — A.  57  Sanguinet  street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  he  went  to  see  you  ? — A.  At  the  time  we  roomed  together 
on  St.  James  street. 

Q.  In  Montreal?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Washington  ? — A.  I  have  been  in  Washington  ? 
By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Your  brother  has  the  originals  in  Washington  ? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  made  that  copy  two  weeks  ago  with  Monte  in  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  had  the  originals  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  your  brother  then  ? — A.  In  Washington. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  originals  from  him  1 — A.  I  sent  him  the  time  books  to 
Washington  in  order  that  nobody  might  lay  hands  on  them  as  Mr.  St.  Louis  was  laying 
hands  on  others. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  sent  your  time  books  to  Washington  1 — A.  About  ten  or 
twelve  days  ago. 

Q.  After  you  made  this?  (Referring  to  the  time  book  marked  exhibit  no.  31) — 
A.  After  I  made  this. 

Q.  After  you  made  the  book  and  before  you  wrote  the  letter  ? — A.  Before  I  wrote 
the  letter. 

Q.  So  that  these  original  time  memoranda  are  in  Washington  ] — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  kept  in  the  shape  of  a  book  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  just  the  same  as  this  and 
besides  that  I  have  sent  a  telegram  yesterday  for  them  and  I  expect  them  in  to-day. 
Here  are  copies  of  two  telegrams  I  have  sent  on  the  9th. 

Q.  Will  you  read  them  ?— A.  "  L.  T.  Frigon,  care  John  Saul,  Washington,  D.C.  : 
Send  me  back  by  first  express  my  two  time-books.  I  require  them  at  once  for  evidence 
before  parliamentary  committee.  Address  me  care  of  O'Connor  &  Hogg,  Barristers, 
Ottawa,  Canada.  Henry  Frigon."  That  is  dated  from  Ottawa.  (The  other  telegram 
reads  :  "  Please  wire  me  as  soon  as  you  have  expressed  the  time-books — answer.") 

At  this  point  a  telegram  just  received  was  handed  to  the  witness  by  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Frigon  opened  the  despatch  and  read  it  as  follows  :  "  Washington,  D.C.  Fear  all 
is  not  right.  Won't  send  without  written  order  from  your  hand  or  will  send  C.O.D. 
State  amount.     Louis  J.  Frigon." 

Mr.  Bryson — That  is  all  right.     He  is  afraid  the  telegram  might  be  bogus. 

The  Chairman. — He  suspects  something  is  wrong.    He  is  evidently  a  sharp  man. 

By  Mr,  Liat&i* : 

Q.  Were  you  examined  before  the  commission  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  those  time  books  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  about  them  ] — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  called  for  ? — A.  I  was  called  to  give  evidence. 

Q.  You  knew  that  that  investigation  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  pro- 
priety of  the  charges  made  by  St.  Ijouis  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  the  government  claimed  that  he  had  charged  more  for  wages 
than  he  should  have  charged  ? — A.  A  little,  yes. 

Q.  These  statements  that  are  put  in  here,  these  time  lists,  were  before  the  com- 
mission ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  them  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  them  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  looked  at  them  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  asked  to  look  at  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  you  were  the  time-keeper  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  state  that  you  were  the  time-keeper  ? — A,  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  never  intimated  to  anybody  that  you  could  give  information  about  these  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  you  were  on  the  examination  ? — A.  Foreman,  I  thi  nk,  some- 
thing like  that.     I  said  the  same  thing  as  I  have  said  here. 

Q.  You  said  here  you  were  time-keeper  t — A.  Because  I  was  asked. 

Q.  Then  you  only  answered  such  questions  on  that  examination  as  you  were 
asked  I — A  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to  tell  the  truth — when  did  you  make  up 
your  mind  to  tell  the  whole  truth  1 — A.  I  have  always  had  it  in  my  mind,  I  always 
made  up  my  mind  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to  tell  all  the  truth? — A.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  always  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q,  You  did  not  tell  all,  there,  at  the  commission? — A.  Because  I  was  not  asked 
for  it 

Q.  Your  idea  is  you  were  only  to  tell  all  you  were  asked  for. — A.  I  will  tell  you 
exactly  how  it  is.  At  that  inquiry  I  had  not  terminated  my  evidence.  They  asked 
me  to  come  back  and  I  told  them  I  would  not,  and  besides  that  I  knew  exactly  how  St. 
Louis  was  controlling  in  that  inquiry. 

Q.  Your  opinion  was  that  St.  Louis  was  running  the  whole  commission,  was  it  1 — 
A  Yes,  not  the  whole  oonmiission,  but  the  whole  evidence. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  thing,  and  you  told  the  commissioners  you  would  not  come 
back  t-— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  refused  to  go  back  ? — A.  Not  to  the  commissioner  but  to  the  government 
lawyer. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  government  lawyer  what  you  have  told  here  at  that  time  1 — 
A  Did  I  tell  him  ? 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  government  lawyer  at  the  time  the  commission  was  being  held 
what  you  have  told  this  committee  to-day  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  examine  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  asked  you  to  tell  him  all  you  knew  about  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  ; 

Q.  Can  we  have  these  time  books  that  your  brother  has  ?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  can  you  undertake  to  bring  them  here  ? — A.  It  will  take  about  3  6  hours. 

Q.  How  many  time  books  have  you  got — the  original  ones  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  kind  of  time  books  are  they  ?  For  the  construction,  or  were  they  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  work  % — A.  Yes,  this  is  a  regular  copy  of  it,  I  will  swear  to  it. 

Q-  Will  you  undertake  to  have  these  books  here  next  week  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  sent  the  books  away  to  Washington  ?  Did  you  write  a  letter 
to  your  brother  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  went  along  with  the  books  1 — A.  The  day  after. 

Q.  You  sent  the  books  by  express  and  you  wrote  the  letter  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  your  brother  to  do  ? — A.  To  keep  the  books  until  1  required 
t^em,  nothing  else. 

Q-  Do  you  know  a  man  in  Washington  named  F.  Gauvreau  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  He  is  a  French  Canadian. 

Q-  Is  he  related  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  he  is  a  cousin  of  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  he  has  ever  had  your  time  books  in  his  possession  ? — A.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  1^— A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him — that  man  for  the  last  time  ? — A.  Five  years  ago. 

Q.  Were  you  informed  by  anybody  that  he  had  these  books  in  his  possession  % — A. 
I  did  not  know  he  was  in  Washington,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  You  merely  sent  the  books  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  safely 
k^  t — A  That  was  all  and  for  no  other  intention  whatever. 
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Q.  You  could  uot  have  kept  them  safely  in  Montreal  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  1 — A.  Because  St.  Louis  had  detectives  and  men  looking  after  these  time 
books. 

Q.  And  there  would  be  no  place  of  safety  in  Montreal  at  all  ? — A.  There  would  be 
no  guarantee  better  than  with  my  brother. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Who  were  these  detectives  employed  ;  give  us  the  names  % — A.  I  could  not.  I 
know  what  I  was  told.  I  know  that  men  went  into  the  rooms  during  the  inquiry  and 
got  time  books  and  took  them  out  and  gave  them  to  St.  Louis  during  the  inquiry. 

Q.  Who  did  that?— A.  Villeneuve. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  You  did  not  want  money  to  give  the  books  up  1 — A.  No,  sir,  St.  Louis  did  offer 
me  money  and  I  refused  it. 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 
Q.  You  say  Villeneuve  got  the  time  books  and  gave  them  to  St.  Louis  % — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Who  gave  them  to  him  ? — A.  Mr.  Ouimet. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 
Q.  That  is  the  time-keeper,  Ouimet  % — A.  Yes. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 
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Thefollotoing  is  an  abstract  shotoing  the  time  charged  in  the  pay-rolls  and  the  time 
entered  in  Mr,  FrxgovUs  tim^  book,  as  detailed  in  his  evidence : 

onTho  ^;j;>U«.  O"  WitneBs'B  time  book. 

C.  Larose 19J  days.  1     day. 

Fred  Sirois 20     do  15    days  3  hours. 

G.  B.  Drouin 20     do  17^  do 

L.   Surprenant 19^  do  17J   do 

J.  G.  B.  Gingras 20     do  17     do  7J  hours. 

Evangeliste  or  Ernest  Gingras. ....  20    do  10     do  8      do 

Adelard  Legault 20     do  13     do  8      do 

Michael  Murphy 20     do  11     do  8      do 

G.  A.  Lynch 18^  do  llj  do 

M.  A.  Chartrand 15|  do  lOJ  do 

A.  Paquette 17     do  16     do  7^  do 

Eugene  Chalifoux 19J  do  15     do 

Arthur  Trudel 20     do  14J  do 

S.  Thibault 15     do  10     do  5J   do 

N.  B^langer 15     do  10     do 

Alex.  Rh^ume 15     do  11     do 

Alex.  Lamoureux 14     do  None. 

Francois  Tremblay 1 1^  do  None. 

Stanislas  Lavoie 14^  do  12    days  8  hours. 

Theodore  Dupuis 15     do  13^  do 

Chas.  Truax 15     do  12^  do 

Napoleon  Charron 15     do  7       do     9J  do 

Napoleon  Desroches 14     do  10    do 

Henri  Prudhomme 131  do  3       do 

N.   Vaillancourt 13|  do  12J  do 

Charles  Mercil 13|  do  12|  do 

Eugene  Trudeau 13|  do  12|  do 

Marc  Filiatrault 13|  do  12|  do 

Daniel  l.educ 22     do  12     do     8      do 

Felix  Gagnon 25     do  17^  do 

Alf.  Bougie 24     do  4       do     9     do 

N.  Rochon 24     do  None. 

•  N.  Lachance 24     do  None. 

Alex.  Rh^ume 24     do  17     do 

Jos.  Charest 22     do  14^  do 

Ferd.  Charest 24J  do  13     do     8      do 

Felix  Charest 24|  do  14     do     8     do 

Jos.  O^l^rier 22^  do  13     do     8     do 

Fran9ois  Racette 25     do  18     do 
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Committee  Room  No.  49, 

House  of  Commons,  July  11th,  1894. 

The  Committee  met,  Mr.  Baker  in  the  chair. 

HENRY  FRIGON  recalled  and  further  examined. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  You  said  yesterday  that  the  men  were  paid  with  envelopes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bid  you  get  any  of  those  envelopes  yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  men  put  on  the  lists  did  you  get  envelopes  % — A.  I  could  not  re- 
member all  of  them,  but  a  few 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  got  envelopes  yourself  containing  money  for  men  whose 
names  were  on  the  list  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  remember  the  names  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  that  way  yourself  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  could  say,  surely  ? — A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Oh,  refresh  your  memory,  you  know  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  man  named  Cousineau  there  1 — A.  Cousineau  I 

Q.  Yes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  envelopes  for  him  ? — A.  Not  for  him. 

Q.  Not  for  him  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  not  somebody  who  got  envelopes  for  that  man  Cousineau  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  anybody  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  teams  had  that  man  Cousineau  ?  Bid  you  name  him  yesterday  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

'^5*^*  Q.  You  don't  remember  Cousineau  being  employed  ? — A.  Yes,  I  do  remember  him 
being  employed.     He  had  eight  or  nine  teams. 

Q.  Was  his  name  on  your  list  ? — A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  For  eight  or  nine  teams  ? — A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  Was  the  first  certificate  you  gave  about  him  correct  or  not  ? — (No  answer.) 

Q.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Cousineau  was  paid  for  more  teams  than  he 
had  supplied  you  with  ? — A.  Supplied  me  with  ? 

Q.  Well,  the  government  ?— -A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  cannot  remember  how  much  money  you  got  that  way  ? — A.  No,  the  only 
way  that  I  got  money,  one  way  or  another,  I  got  it  from  Mr.  VUleneuve. 

Q.  Not  in  envelopes  ? — A.  No,  sir.  The  money  that  J|  got  in  envelopes  was  given 
back  to  men  who  required  it. 

Q.  Oh,  you  never  kept  it  for  yourself  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  having  been  discharged  by  Mr.  St.  Louis,  or  by  the 
government  ? — A.  Where  did  I  go  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  I  went  about  my  business. 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  Difierent  places. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  the  places  that  you  went  to,  when  the  works  were  completed  t 
— A.  I  was   in  Montreal  for  a  month  and  a  half,  and  afterwards  I  went  -to  Chicago. 

Q.  Of  your  own  will  ? — A.  Of  my  own  will  certainly. 

Q.  You  said  yesterday,  that  Mr.  Villeneuve  had  taken  a  book  from  Mr.  Ouimet  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  evidence  to  prove  that  ?  How  did  you  know  it  % — A. 
Because  I  had  seen  the  book.  After  Villeneuve  ^ot  it  from  Ouimet,  Villeneuve 
gave  it  to  St.  Louis  afterwards.  St.  Louis  showed  it  to  me,  and  showed  me  the  marks 
in  the  book.  It  said  that  I  was  absent  two  days  from  the  works.  Afterwards  St.  Loms 
took  the  book  and  tore  it  up  in  his  oflBice. 
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Q.  Were  you  there  when  St.  Louis  got  the  book  from  VilJeneuve  ? — A.  I  was  not 
exactly  there  when  he  got  the  book  from  Yilleneuve,  but  he  showed  me  the  book  that 
"Villeneuve  got  from  Ouimet. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  St.  Louis  tore  the  book  ? — A.  Yes,  it  was  in  front  of  me. 

Q.  Who  was  there  besides  you  ? — A.  Villeneuve. 

Q.  The  three  was  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it?— A.  In  his  private  office,  Montreal. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  St.  Louis  say  when  he  tore  the  book  1 — A.  He  said  that  it  was 
politic. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  remarks  that  are  written  or  made  in  the  book  ? — A.  Yes,  in 
the  book.  There  were  several  remarks,  one  that  he  read  stated  that  I  was  absent  from 
the  works  two  days,  a  Sunday  and  another  day. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  books  torn  up  in  your  presence  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  And  there  Villeneuve  admitted  that  he  had  taken  the  book  from  Ouimet  ? — A. 
Yes,  and  before  that. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  managed  to  take  that  book  from  Ouimet  ? — A.  Yes,  he 
told  me  he  had  a  room  on  Dominique  street,  somewhere,  and  he  went  into  his  room  and 
the  book  lying  on  his  bureau  there  and  he  took  the  book  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  with- 
out asking  Ouimet. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Ouimet  consented  to  his  taking  the  book  ? — A.  No,  he  took 
it  from  the  desk  without  the  consent  of  Ouimet  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  brought  it 
out. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Ouimet  was  then  sleeping  ? — A.  Well,  he  did  not  tell  me 
exactly  he  was  sleeping,  he  took  it  in  defiance  of  Ouimet. 

Q.  You  enjoyed,  by  what  you  say,  the  full  confidence  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir,  sometimes  I  did  and  sometimes  I  didn't. 

Q.  Until  when  did  you  enjoy  that  confidence  1 — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  that  book  turned  up  ? — A.  During  the  inquiry. 

Q.  In  Montreal  you  mean  1 — A.  During  the  inquiry  in  Montreal,  I  think.  I  am 
not  positive.     A  little  after  or  a  little  before. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  the  book  carefully  yourself  I — A.  No,  sir.  He  just  opened  it 
and  showed  it  to  me  and  Mr.  St.  Louis  also.  There  was  a  stamp  of  St.  Louis'  on  it. 
His  private  stamp  was  on  it. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  it  was  a  time-book  I — A.  Yes,  sir,  certainly. 

Q.  Kept  by  Ouimet? — A.  And  notes  taken  in  it.  Memoranda  of  my  being 
absent  two  days  and  something  like  that. 

Q.  You  told  us  yesterday  that  St.  Louis  told  you  that  he  had  given  $1,500  to 
Emard  for  the  Vaudreuil  election  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  gave  it  exactly  to  Emard. 
He  told  me  it  was  for  the  VaudreuU  election. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  yesterday  that  he  gave  this  $1,500  to  Mr.  Emard — did  you  swear 
that  yesterday  1 — A.  I  do  not  know ;  if  I  did  so  I  did  not  mean  it.  What  I  mean  is  that 
the  $1,500  went  for  the  Vaudreuil  election  and  Emard  was  treasurer. 

Q.  Did  St.  Louis  tell  you  he  had  given  other  sums  of  money  1 — A.  Did  he  tell 
me?  ' 

Q.  Yes.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  given  other  sums  of  money  to  other  people  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  — A.  In  what  way  did  he  give  it  ? 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  St.  Louis  gave  you  ? — A.  He  told  me  he  had  given  some  to 
Mr.  Drolet  for  election  purposes. 

Q.  What  Drolet  is  that  ?— A.  Gustave  Drolet. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  much  he  gave  ? — A.  $500. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  other  names  ? — A.  He  told  me  he  had  paid  for  a  Mr.  Tarte 
the  sum  of  $100. 

Q.  For  me  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  for  you  or  for  your  son. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  ? — A.  After  the  inquiry  sometime. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  tell  you  had  got  the  money  ? — A.  He  told  me  he  had  paid  for  his 
son,  $100. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  other  name  ? 
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By  Dr,  Sprovle  : 

Q.  What  was  Tarte's  given  name  % — A.  He  told  me  it  was  Mr.  Tarte's  son,  speak 
ing  of  this  gentleman  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Israel  Tarte,  the  member's  son? 

By  Mr,  Tarte: 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  other  name  ? — A.  He  gave  Dansereau  some — he  gave  him 
money. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 
Q.  Who  is  Dansereau  % — A.  Arthur  Dansereau,  postmaster. 
By  Mr,  Ta/rte : 

Q.  How  much  did  he  tell  you  he  gave  to  Mr.  Dansereau  ? — A.  He  said  $1,000. 

Q.  Any  other  names  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  remember  just  now. 

Q.  As  far  as  Mr.  Tarte  is  concerned  himself,  or  his  son,  did  Mr.  St.  Louis  tell  you 
that  he  ever  saw  Mr.  Tarte  or  his  son  himself  ?^A.  That  is  all  he  told  me,  he  said  I 
have  just  paid  $100  or  $200  for  Mr.  Tarte's  son. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  I  had  any  knowledge  of  that,  if  this  is  true  ? — A.  I  tell  you  what 
he  told  me  and  nothing  else. 

Q.  There  were  no  other  names  that  he  gave  ? — A.  There  might  be,  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  about  my  son,  that  it  was  for  political  purposes  1 — ^A.  No, 
I  do  not  remember.     He  told  me  it  was  for  some  misdeed  your  son  had  done. 

Q.  Did  St.  Ijouis  tell  you  I  had  ever  tried  for  money  for  him  % — A.  That  is  all  he 
told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  G.  H.  Beaudry  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  was  he  acting  on  the  work  1 — A.  He  was  working  on  the  pay- 
list  in  the  office  of  St.  Louis  and  he  was  a  time-keeper  and  a  tool  checker.  He  was  a 
time-keeper  and  tool  checker  and  worked  on  the  pay-list  in  the  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Papineau  ? — A.  Which  Papineau. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  him  ? — A.  There  is  a  Papineau,  an  engineer  there  under  Mr. 
Parent. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  any  other  man  there  named  Papineau  other  than  the  engineer  % 
— A.  No.     What  was  he  doing  ? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  ? — A.  I  am  just  trying  to  know ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  McEwan  ? — A.  The  time-keeper,  yes ;  he  was  on 
the  pay-list  also. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  the  time-list  or  the  pay-lists  were  prepared  in  St.  Louis' 
office?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  prepared  % 
— A.  Personal  knowledge — no,  I  have  got  only  what  I  was  told. 

Q.  We  cannot  ask,  I  suppose,  what  you  were  told.  I  am  putting  the  question — he 
says  he  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  pay-lists  were  prepared,  but 
what  he  was  told. 

The  Chairman. — We  cannot  put  it  that  way.  You  might  ask  him  if  he  had  any 
information  about  the  pay-lists  and  from  whom.     Then  you  can  bring  out  their  names. 

Mr.  Tarte. — Have  you  got  any  information  about  the  way  in  which  the  pay-lists 
were  prepared  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  Who  informed  you  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  Mr.  Ouimet,  Mr.  Beaudry  and  Mr. 
McEwan. 

Q.  What  is  Ouimet's  Christian  name  ? — A.  G.  A.  Ouimet. 

Q.  What  is  Beaudry?— A.  G.  H.  Beaudry. 

Q.  And  who  else  ? — ^A  There  was  the  foreman  Yalin  who  was  foreman  and  stone- 
cutter. 
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Q.  What  is  Valines  Christian  name  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  I  don't  remember.  He  is 
on  the  pay-list. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  information  to  give  to  this  committee  of  the  way  in  which 
the  lists  were  prepared  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  What  kind  of  information  have  you  got  ? — A.  I  have  got  information  from 
different  parties,  from  Mr.  Michaud  and  Mr.  Yilleneuve. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Michaud  1 — A.  St.  Louis'  book-keeper.  There  was  Lafortune  who 
was  employed  preparing  the  lists  in  St.  Louis'  office,  different  pay-lists,  and  this  man 
knows  that  the  pay-lists  were  falsified.  He  has  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  St.  Louis 
stating  to  him  that  if  he  did  not  pay  him  he  would  disclose  evidence. 

Q.  Lafortune  wrote  that  letter  I — A.  Yes,  sir,  to  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  wrote  that  letter  1 — A.  Well,  I  was  told. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  Michaud  ? — A.  Yes,  Michaud. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  know  about  him  ?-— A.  Michaud  told  me  during  the  inquiry  • 
that  Lafortune  commenced  to  disclose  what  was  going  on,  that  Lafortune  was  to  come 
back  and  Michaud  gave  him  money  to  go  away. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion: 

Q.  At  what  inquiry  was  that  1 — A.  At  the  inquiry  in  Montreal. 

Q,  Do  you  know  that  hfe.  was  heard  as  a  witness  ? — A.  Yes,  he  was  heard  and 
after  he  had  given  his  evidence  and  stated  what  occurred  »in  St.  Louis'  office  he  was 
paid  by  Michaud  to  get  out  of  town.  -'Sy 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  was  discharged  by  the  commission  and  had  finished 
his  evidence,  as  appears  by  the  report  ? — A,  I  don't. 

Q.  And  gave  the  full  evidence  that  he  could  give  ? — A.  I  don't.  He  was  to  be 
brought  back  again  to  the  inquiry  and  Michaud  told  me  himself  that  he  had  given 
money  for  him  to  go  to  Joliette  and  other  places  so  that  he  could  not  attend,  and  more 
than  that,  I  was  told  here  in  Ottawa  by  Mr.  Hogg  that  the  witness  was  here  to  give 
evidence  in  the  exchequer  court,  and  on  account  of  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  St.  Louis 
Mr.  Hogg  would  not  examine  him. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Villeneuve  tell  you  something  about  that  also  1 — A.  Yes,  I  think  he 
did. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  1 — A.  About  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  best  you  can  recollect  ? — A.  I  can't  remember  exactly  the  same  words, 
but  he  knew  the  witness  was  settled  that  he  would  not  come  back  again  to  the  inquiry. 

By  the  Cliairman : 

Q.  Mr.  Villeneuve  told  you  that  the  witness  had  been  sent  away  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  had  he  been  sent  away  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Michaud.  I  mentioned  it  be- 
fore. Lafortune  was  sent  away  by  Michaud,  St.  Louis'  book-keeper,  during  the  inquiry 
after  giving  his  evidence  and  disclosing  what  he  did  at  the  inquiry. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Did  Villeneuve  and  Michaud  tell  you  the  amount  that  was  paid  to  Lafortune  1 — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  man,  to  your  knowledge,  who  knows  the  way  in  which  the 
pay-lists  were  prepared  ? — A.  Certauinly  ;  Mr.  McEwan  and  Mr.  Beaudry. 

Q.  They  knew  the  way  in  which  the  pay-lists  were  made  1 — A.  Yes,  sir.  McEwan 
knew  that  the  lists  had  been  falsified,  because  he  stated  to  Peter  Jackson  that  he  had 
two  time-books  and  that  he  knew  that  everything  was  not  right.     Peter  Jackson  told  it 
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to  Villeneuve,  and  Villeneuve  told  me  that  he  went  to  McEwan's  house,  and  McEwan's 
wife  told  him  that  she  had  burnt  the  book,  or  something  similar. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  yourself  ? — A.  Villeneuve  had  told  me  that,  and  Peter 
Jackson.     It  was  after  the  inquiry. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 
Q.  After  the  inquiry  at  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr  TarU  : 

Q.  Is  there  another  man  who  knows  something  about  it,  to  your  knowledge,  did 
Mr.  Michaud  tell  you  something  about  that  also,  himself  ? — A.  Not  about  the  pay-list — 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  yourself  when  some  of  these  pay-lists  were,  as  you  say,  falsified  f 
— A.  No,  sir,  I  never  worked  in  the  office. 

Q.  Did  St.  Louis  tell  you  that  he  knew  that  some  of  these  pay-lists  were  falsified  ? 
— A;  Yes,  he  told  me  they  were  having  a  large  amount  for  expenses,  <tc. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  What  expenses  ? — A.  Election  expenses,  and  that  he  wanted  to  have  his  clear 
profit.     Mr.  Villeneuve  told  me  the  same  thing  also. 

Q.  They  were  adding  to  it  for  election  expenses,  and  he  wanted  to  have  his  own 
profit?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did'  he  mention  the  amount  he  was  putting  in,  in  that  way  ? — A.  Yes,  one 
time  he  mentioned  $14,000  and  another  time  $8,000.  $14,000  in  one  month,  and 
$8,000  at  another  time. 

Q.  Who  told  you  1 — A.  St.  Louis  and  Villeneuve. 

Q.  Why  were  the  envelopes  for  the  men's  pay  entrusted  to  you  % — A.  It  was  just 
this  way.  On  pay  day  I  used  to  be  in  the  office  and  the  paying  used  to  be  done  in  one 
room,  and  there  was  such  a  crowd  sometimes  that  the  envelope  would  be  given  to  me 
to  see  that  such  a  number  was  for  such  a  man. 

Q.  Then  you  only  had  the  envelope  for  a  few  minutes  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  handing  it  to  the  man  who  had  been  outside  ? — A.  Yes, 
sometimes  I  had  a  few  envelopes  over  until  the  next  day  which  had  been  given  me  for 
such  men  that  I  knew  were  on  the  works. 

Q.  Did  the  envelope  indicate  on  its  back  how  much  money  it  contained  \ — A  Yes, 
and  the  names  of  the  parties. 

Q.  And  the  amount  of  money  it  contained  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr  TarU : 

Q.  Were  you  ever  told  that  thei*e  was  an  understanding,  or  rather  do  you  know 
that  there  was  an  understanding  between  Villeneuve  and  Kennedy  about  the  falsifying 
of  the  list  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Were  these  envelopes  for  fictitious  men  1 — A.  Some  of  them,  yes. 

Q.  Some  of  these  envelopes  were  for  fictitious  men.  What  did  you  do  with  those 
envelopes  ? — A.  Some  of  these  names  were  added  in  the  time-book  to  pay  outside  ex- 
penses. 

Q.  I  know  that,  you  told  us,  for  election  expenses  had  been  paid  out  of  that  % — A. 
This  is  different. 

The  Chairman. — He  did  not  say  that. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Now  let  us  understand  about  fictitious  names.  You  said  some  of  the  envelopes 
were  for  fictitious  names  ? — A.  Yes,  but  this  was  outside  of  what  I  mentioned  as  tlie 
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$8,000  and  $14,000.  This  was  an  arrangement.  Mr.  Villeneuve  a  little  before  pay 
day  would  tell  me  to  enter  such  names. 

Q.  Villeneuve  would  tell  you  before  pay  day  to  enter  such  names  ? — A.  On  my 
time-book,  for  outside  expenses  on  the  work,  such  as  carriages,  eatables,  wines,  <fec. 

Q.  So  that  the  instructions  that  Villeneuve  gave,  or  what  Villeneuve  said  was 
that  there  were  to  be  a  certain  number  of  fictitious  names  on  the  list  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  pay  was  to  be  drawn  for  these  names  and  that  money  received  was  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  buying  in  wine,  eatables,  carriages,  Ac,  <kc.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  other  things  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  got  these  envelopes  1 — A.  No,  sir,  Villeneuve  got  them. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  cash  ? — A.  He  used  it  for  those  further  expenses.  He 
would  give  me  a  share,  a  part  of  it  for  the  same  purpose. 

By  Mr,  Haggari : 

Q.  This  was  a  little  stealing  from  St.  Louis  ? — ^A.  It  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
work,  all  the  same. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  Fictitious  names  were  added  on  the  pay-list  ? — A.  On  my  time-book. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  a  little  money  to  pay  the  expenses  you  had  spoken 
of?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  get  these  envelopes  ? — A.  I  would  get  the  money. 

Q.  From  Villeneuve  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  sign  a  receipt  for  them  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  you  got  the  money  what  did  you  do  with  it — give  Villeneuve  some, 
give  him  some  of  it  back  1 — A.  No,  sir,  I  spent  it  in  the  interest  of  the  concern. 

Q.  How  much  would  that  be  every  two  weeks  1 — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Two  or  three  hundred  ? — A,  No,  sir, 

Q.  One  hundred  dollars  1 — A.  ,No,  sir. 

Q.  Try  and  brush  up  your  memory? — A.  Perhaps  $100  to  $150. 

Q.  That  you  would  get  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  this  expense? — A.  Every 
fortnight. 

Q.  At  the  rate  of  $300  a  month  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  St.  Louis  anything  about  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Who  suggested  this  at  the  start  of  the  thing — who  first  suggested  it  ? — A.  Mr. 
Villeneuve. 

Q.  And  he  was  Mr.  St.  Louis' A.  Head  time-keeper,  paymaster,  &c. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  stealing  from  St.  Louis  t)r  from  the  government  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  charged  up  against  the  government,  was  it  not  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  said  these  fictitious  names  were  put  on  ?-— A.  In  my  time-book. 

Q.  And  it  was  for  the  wages  of  these  names  that  the  money  was  drawn  ? — A.  It 
was  not  drawn.  It  was  not  me  that  drew  it,  it  was  Villeneuve.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Villeneuve  did  it  with  these  names  or  not. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  money  came  from  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  came  out  of  the  job  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  came  out  of  the  government  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that,  sir  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  these  names  not  put  on  the  pay-roll? — A.  They  were  put  on  my  time- 
book. 

Q.  They  were  taken  from  your  time-book  and  put  on  the  pay-list  ? — A.  That  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  draw  altogether? — A.  I  could  not  state. 

Q.  $1,200  or  $1,500?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  $300  a  month  ? — A.  I  did  not  draw  it  every  month. 

Q.  You  stated  about  $100  or  $150  for  every  two  weeks? — A.  Yes,  but  not  every 
two  weeks  during  the  whole  job. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  this  sort  of  business  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly. 
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Q.  Was  it  after  Desbarats  left  the  works  ? — A.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  March. 

Q.  Had  you  not  done  anything  like  that  before  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  account  of  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  and  tell  St.  Louis  1 — A,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not, 
I  could  not  remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that  ? — A.  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  a  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
pense.    Mr.  St.  Louis  had  a  knowledge  of  the  expenses  going  on  there. 

Q.  What  sort  of  expenses  ? — A.  In  the  wine  room. 

Q.  This  money  was  used  for  the  buying  of  wine  ? — A.  Yes,  and  cigars,  eatables,  «fec. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  and  so  on  "  1 — A.  Carriages  and  expenses. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  carriages  for — at  night  ? — A.  Day  and  night — in  the  day 
time  and  in  the  evening.     And  in  the  afternoon  when  business  required. 

Q.  And  this  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  these  expenses  1 — A.  And  buying 
a  horse  and  buggy  for  Mr.  ViUeneuve. 

Q.  Buying  a  horse  and  buggy  for  Mr.  ViUeneuve  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  much  wine  kept  there  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  always  a  little. 

Q.  Were  there  cases  of  it  1 — A.  Yes,  cases. 

Q.  How  many  cases  would  be  on  hand  generally  ? — A.  About  a  dozen  and  a  half. 

Q.  Cases  of  wine  ? — A.  No,  bottles. 

Q.    And  other  liquors  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ha^gart : 

Q.  Mr.  St.  Louis  must  have  known  this  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  the  expenses  were  paid  by  you  and  ViUeneuve? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  writing  (handing  the  witness  a  pay-list)  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Joseph  St  Louis  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  Brother  of  Emmanuel. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  down  there  ? — A.  Well,  for  a  short  time  he  was  overseer  at 
night.     That  is  about  all. 

Q.  Was  he  a  mason,  too,  or  a  stonecutter  ? — A.  Well,  no,  I  understand  that  he  is 
a  civil  employee  in  the  canal  office. 

Q,  Was  he  on  the  pay-list  too  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  receiving  pay  for  what  ?  What  was  he  supposed  to  be  doing  ? — A.  As 
overseer  at  night  for  a  short  time  and  anything  else  ;  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  see  him 
at  anything  else. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  others  similarly,  that  were  liot  on  the  works  at  all,  receiv- 
ing pay  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  the  names  ? — A.  Narcisse  Gougeon,  Peter  Jackson,  that  is  all 
I  can  remember  just  now. 

Q.  What  name  was  Mr.  St.  Louis'  brother  drawing  his  money  under  % — A.  Joseph 
Filiatrault. 

Q.  There  was  no  such  man  as  Joe  Filiatrault  on  the  work  \ — A.  It  was  Mr.  St. 
Louis  :  he  carries  both  names,  Joseph  Filiatrault  dit  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Emmanuel  St.  Louis. — Filiatrault  dit  St.  Louis  is  our  name. 

The  Witness. — I  was  just  stating  it.  Joe  St.  Ix)uis  carries  two  names,  Filiatrault 
dit  St.  Louis — so  he  entered  the  name  as  Filiatrault. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  So  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  civil  servant  in  the  employ  of  the  government? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  Who  spent  the  money — this  $100  or  $150?     Was  it  you  who  spent  it? — A. 
Well,  I  spent  part  of  it,  and  ViUeneuve  spent  the  other  part. 
Q.  You  spent  part  and  ViUeneuve  the  other  part  1— -A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Well,  the  money  was  handed  to  you  in  the  first  place  ? — A,  Part  of  it  was 
handed  to  me  and  part  of  it  was  kept  by  Villeneuve. 

Q.  How  much  would  be  handed  to  you  at  a  time  ? — A.  $150  or  $100.  Sometimes 
less  and  sometimes  more. 

Q.  Then,  would  Villeneuve  keep  an  equal  amount  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  you  think  about  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  he  kept. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  to  do  with  this  money  1 — A.  He  sometimes  did,  and  some- 
times I  used  it  for  my  own  purposes. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  spent  it  as  you  thought  best  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  your  own  account  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  for  wine  ? — A.  Well,  for  wine  and  for  other  purposes  on  the  works. 

Q.  Well,  why  would  not  Villeneuve  come  in  for  his  share  1 — A.  I  don't  know  what 
he  did. 

Q.  You  bought  wine  with  yours? — A.  I  bought  wine  and  eatables.  We  kept 
a  boarding  house  there.     I  did  not  keep  any  account  of  it. 

Q.  You  never  entered  it  in  any  book  i—A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  was  ever  done  with  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  much  drinking  in  the  wine  room  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  there  a  good  deal  yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  mostly  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  had  plenty  of  champagne  1 — A.  Never  drank  a  drop. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  drink  ? — A.  I  do  sometimes. 

Q.  You  had  none  of  the  champagne  1 — A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Now,  you  told  me  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  told  you  that  Mr.  Dansereau  got  part  of 
the  money  ?— A.  Yes,  he  had  some  money. 

Q.  $1,000  'i—A,  Well,  he  told  me  once  $1,000. 

Q.  Any  other  1 — A.  Another  time  he  said  he  was  giving  money  often  to  him. 
He  was  costing  him  dear. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  was  giving  money  often  to  him  and  he  was  costing  him  dear  1 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  Dansereau  ;  postmaster,  you  said  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  was  appointed  ? — A.  I  beg  pardon  ? 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  year  of  his  appointment  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  position  he  used  to  occupy  before  he  was  postmaster  1 — A. 
I  think  he  was  a  journalist,  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  treasurer  1 — A.  Treasurer  ? 

Q.  Of  the  political  fund  ?— A.  Well,  I  heard  about  it. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  I — A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  spoken  about  Mr.  Emard,  who  was  partner  with  Mr.  Ouimet, 
the  minister  of  public  works  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  his  partner  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  Mr.  Emard  was  treasurer  of  an  election  fund  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  told  by  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Yes,  and  that  is  the  way  I  have  always  un- 
derstood it  to  be  for  some  years. 

Q.  Since  Dansereau  left  he  filled  the  post  1 — ^A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  So  that  Emard  is  Mr.  Ouimet's  partner  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  so  you  have 
heard  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  St.  Louis  told  you  that  he  gave  money  to  Mr.  Emard  ? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  Well,  he  said  $1,200,  and  another  time  he  told  me  he  was 
costing  dear  to  him. 

Q.  Th^  are  a  bad  lot  down  there  ? — A.  That  he  furnished  the  money,  he  deposited 
$1,200  in  his  hand  for  the  Vaudreuil  election. 

Q.  How  much  was  iti— A.  $1,000  or  $1,200  for  the  Vaudreuil  election. 

Q.  You  said  $1,500  yesterday.— A.  That  is  besides  the  $1,500. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  he  had  given  Emard  $1,500? — A.  Not  exactly  to  Emard  but 
for  election  purposes  in  Vaudreuil.  That  $1 ,000  or  $1,200 — I  don't  remember  exactly — 
was  a  deposit  for  the  Vaudreuil  election  and  he  never  got  it  back. 
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Q.  He  never  expected  that  he  would.     He  has  not  simplicity  of  that  kind  ?    (No 
answer.) 

Q.  What  about  the  $1,500  ? — A.  It  went  for  the  election,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  tell  you  1 — A.  That  is  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  That  is  $1,000  or  $1,200?— A.  That  is  the  $1,500  also. 

Q.  There  was  $1,000  or  $1,200,   and  $1,500  besides?— A.  $1,500  went  into  the 
election  and  $1,000  or  $1,200  to  contest  the  election. 

Q.  $1,500  went  into  the  election — $1,000  or  $1,200,  you  said,  was  to  contest  the 
election.     Harwood  was  elected  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  I  think  so. 

-  Q.  He  said  he  never  got  that  back  a^ain  1 — A.  Yes,  he  never  got  it  back,  and  he 
had  to  pay  a  good  deal  more,  too. 

Q.  To  Mr.  Emard  ? — A.  To  Mr.  Emard  in  the  election  expenses. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  never  paid  anything  to  anybody  else  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Try  and  remember  ? — A.  I  could  not  state — no. 

Q.  Mr    Ouimet^s  name  was  never  mentioned,  remember  now  ? — A.  No,  he  never 
said  he  had  given  a  cent  to  Ouimet. 

Q.  Or  any  other  member  of  parliament  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Kennedy  got  envelopes  in  the  same  way  that  you  got 
them  ? — A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

By  Mr,  Sproule : 

Q.  He  spoke  about  furnishing  supplies  for  the  refreshments  out  of  the  moneys  you 
got — did  you  supply  all  the  supplies  for  the  refreshment  room  ? — A. — No,  sir. 
Q.  Who  assisted  you  ? — A.  Villeneuve. 
Q.  The  other  party  got  a  share  of  the  money  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  McMullen  : 

Q.  You  say  you  went  to  Chicago  ? — A.  I  went  to  the  exhibition — ^yes, 

Q.  Were  you  employed  at  the  exhibition  at  Chicago  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? — A.  I  went  there  as  a  visitor. 

Q.  You  went  on  your  own  account  ? — A,  On  my  own  account. 

Q.  You  had  no  engagement  while  there  in  any  shape  ? — A.  No,  sir. 


At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Tarte,  M.P.,  arose  and  demanded  that  he  be  sworn,  and  the 
chairman  administered  the  oath  to  him. 

Mr.  Hagoart. — He  does  not  say  anything  about  you ;  he  does  not  mention 
your  name. 

Mr.  Tarte. — I  never  got  any  money. 

The  Chairman. — He  did  not  say  you  did. 

Mr.  Tarte. — I  never  applied  to  him  for  money. 

The  Chairman. — He  did  not  say  you  did. 


The  examination  of  HENRY  FRIGON  was  then  continued. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Frigon  ? — A.  Montreal. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.   1 65  Jacques  Cartier  street. 

Q.  Since  when  ? — A.  Since  two  months  or  a  month  and  a  half. 

Q.  Did  you  move  there  on  the  1st  of  May  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  boarding  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  keep  house  there  ? — A.  fN'o,  sir. 
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Q-  Who  is  the  boarding-house  keeper  t — A.  P.  H.  Dery.  I  am  mistaken  when  I 
say  I  am  there  since  a  month  and  a  half.     I  am  only  there  since  two  weeks  or  a  week. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  the  mistake  of  saying  it  was  a  month  or  a  month  and  a  half 
that  you  were  there,  when  it  was  only  two  weeks  1 — A.  Sometimes  I  used  to  go  there 
axKi  have  a  meal.  I  did  not  stay  regularly  there.  My  regular  place  has  been  with  my 
father. 

Q.  That  is  your  regular  place  where  you  can  be  found  when  you  are  looked  for  % — 
A.  Yes ;  and  when  my  business  is  in  town  I  go  there.  Sometimes  I  go  to  St.  James 
street. 

Q.  So  now  you  are  satisfied  that  your  regular  boarding  place  is  165  Jacques  Cartier 
street  1 — A.  It  is  now  my  regular  boarding  place. 

Q.  Since  two  weeks ) — A.  Since  a  week  or  two. 

Q.  Try  to  be  as  precise  as  possible — I  attach  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  it.  Since 
how  long  are  you  regularly  stopping  and  boarding  there  1 — A.  About  two  weeks. 

Q.  Since  how  long  were  you  boarding  there  when  you  wrote  the  letter  to  the  deputy 
minister,  Mr.  Schreiber? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Is  it  at  that  place  you  were  served  with  your  subpoena  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  you  received  the  subpoena  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  stopping  there  then  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  your  subpoena  ? — A.  On  the  5th. 

Q.  Since  how  long  were  you  boarding  at  165  Jacques  Cartier  street,  when  you 
wrote  the  letter  of  the  26th  ? — A.  Since  how  long  ? 

Q.  Were  you  stopping  at  1 65  Jacques  Cartier  street  when  you  wrote  the  letter  of 
the  26th  of  June  1 — A.  I  do  not  remember ;  a  few  days. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  boarders  there  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  name  some  ? — A.  Mr.  Chass^ ;  he  is  a  clerk. 

Q.  Anybody  else  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  is  that  Mont^  that  copied  that  book  with  you  ? — A.  Mr.  Mont^  is  one  of 
the  editors  of  Le  Monde. 

Q.  Where  did  you  work  when  copying  these  books  1 — A.  In  his  room. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  On  St.  James  street. 

Q.  Number? — A.  8,288.     It  was  over  a  restaurant. 

Q.  The  book,  I  understand,  is  in  your  writing  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  reading  from  your  pass  book,  and  you  wrote  ? — A.  No ;  I  copied  it  in 
the  day  time.  In  the  afternoon  and  during  the  night  time  he  calculated  the  amount 
and  put  the  ciphers  in. 

Q.  The  names  are  yours  and  the  figures  are  his  from  the  time-books  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  list  of  the  kind  also  in  your  time-book,  or  did  you  get  it  from  other 
things  ] — A.  It  is  an  exact  copy  of  my  two  time-books.     There   were  two   time-books, . 
and  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  them. 

Q.  They  are  not  a  compilation  from  them — they  are  an  exact  copy  ? — A.  As  exact 
as  they  could  be.     Besides  that,  I  am  going  to  receive  the  two  original  time-books  to-day. 

Q.  Now,  since  you  left  the  work  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  had  you  any  other 
employment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  1 — A.  I  was  appointed  two  months  ago  inspector  of  the  Montreal  turn- 
pike road. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  that  place  1 — A.  I  have  it  yet. 

Q.  You  are  not  discharged  ? — A.  No ;  not  yet,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — A.  I  swear  I  have  an  intimation  that  my  services  are 
not  still  required.  About  the  1  st  of  July,  I  had  a  letter  sent  to  me,  but  I  can  keep 
my  place  if  I  wish. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  receive  that  notification  that  your  services 
were  not  required  ? — A.  No  reason  was  given. 

Q.  When  was  that  notification  sent  you  1 — A.  About  a  week  or  two  ago — a 
few  days. 

Q.  A  week  or  two  ? — A.  A  few  days. 

Q.  After  you  wrote  that  letter  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  After  you  had  written  that  letter  to  Ottawa  you  received  notification  that  your 
services  were  no  longer  required-  Have  you  that  letter  with  you  on  your  person  ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  please  produce  it  and  look  at  the  date  ? — A.  These  are  private 
papers. 

After  some  hesitation  the  witness  produced  the  letter  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Greof- 
f rion.  . 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  That  is  the  notification  you  received  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  letter  was  read  by  the  chairman  as  follows : — 

"Office  of  the  Turnpike  Trust, 

"  Montreal,  29th  June,  1894. 

"  Sir, — I  am  instructed  to  transmit  to  you  the  following  resolution  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  held  yesterday  afternoon  :  '  Proposed  by  Mr.  Crawford, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Drummond,  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Henry  Frigon,  as  inspector  of 
this  trust,  will  be  no  more  required  after  the  31st  July  next,  1894,  and  that  he  be 
notified  accordingly — Unanimously  adopted. 

"  Yours,  <kc., 

«  SIMEON  MONDOU, 

"  Secretary:' 

Mr.  Geoffrion  (to  the  Witness). — Do  you  notice  that  your  letter  though  dated  the 
26th  of  June  only  reached  here  on  the  29th  of  June  and  is  so  endorsed  by  the  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Haggart. — ^That  is  the  filing  of  it.     It  is  not  the  receipt  of  the  letter. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  the  second  notification  that  you  could  still  go  on  ? — A.  I 
did  not  receive  any  direct  notification. 

Q.  Not  written?— A.  No. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  notified  of  the  fact  ? — A.  By  nobody. 

Q.  Please  exj^ain  to  the  committee  how  you  were  notified. — ^A.  I  was  not  notified 
by  anybody. 

By  Mr.  Li$ter: 

Q.  You  said  you  understood  you  were  to  be  kept  on  notwithstanding  that  notice  f 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  counsel  wants  to  know  how  it  was  you  formed  that  understanding  ? — 
A.  Because  I  imagine  that  myself. 

Q.  In  conversation  with  anybody  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  told  by  anybody  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  was  not  told  by  anybody. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  that  the  public  services  you  are  now  rendering  would 
entitle  you  to  a  reward  to  that  extent  ? — A.  No,  I  never  thought  that. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  stated  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  lent  you  money  or  given  you  com- 
pensation ?     When  was  it  ? — A.  He  never  gave  me  compensation,  he  lent  me  money. 

Q.  How  long  ago,  when  was  it  ? — A.  Two  months  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  lent  you  $50  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  horse  and 
buggy  when  you  were  employed  as  inspector  of  the  turnpike  trust  ? — A.  No,  not  $50. 
It  was  $25. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  you  needed  $25  on  account  of  your  new  employment  % — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  said  about  the  inquiry  last  summer  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  about  the  inquiry  to  come  on  here  1 — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  by  whom  the  letter  of  the  26th  of  June  is 
written  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Mont^. 

Q.  You  have  only  signed  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  Mont^  is  editor  of  what  paper  ? — A.  Le  Monde, 

By  Mr.  Qeoffrion  : 

Q.  You  have  not  always  signed  your  name  "  Henry  Frigon  "  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  What  was  your  former  signature  ? — A.  W.  H.  P.  Frigon. 

Q.  Why  did  you  change  your  signature  ? — A.  Because  I  wanted  to  make  my  name 
shorter,  for  no  other  reason. 

Q.  When  was  it  ? — A.  Several  years  ago. 

Q.  I  see  that  your  letter  of  the  26th  of  June  begins  as  follows  :  ^*  It  is  my  duty  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  clearly  to  you,"  and  so 
forth  1 — A.  Yes,  I  thought  it  was  my  duty. 

Q.  When  did  that  come  into  your  head  1 — A.  Long  ago. 

Q.  Was  it  when  you  claim  you  were  approached  by  St.  Louis  to  buy  your  book  ? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  offer  you  ? — A.  He  did  not  offer  me  anything. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  any  amount  ? — A.  No ;  I  never  asked  him  a  cent  on  that 
account. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  to  your  brother  to  say  what  value  you  put  on  that  book  1 — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  that  you  knew  that  book  was  valuable  to  you  for  money 
consideration  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  telegram  which  you  received  yesterday  from  your  brother 
reading  as  follows  :  **Fear  all  is  not  right.  Won't  send  without  written  order  from  your 
hand,  or  will  send  C.O.D.     State  amount"  ? — A  I  don't  understand  that  at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  understand  it  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  C.O.D.  means? — A.  Cash  on  delivery. 

Q.  So  it  does  not  mean  cod,  it  is  not  fish  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  rather  fishy  though  ? — /No  answer.) 

Q.  You  said  that  you  had  a  cousin  by  the  name  of  Gauvreau  ? — A.  Well,  I  have 
got  one ;  yes,  I  believe  so.     I  don't  know  where  he  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  livep,  in  what  street  l — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  address  of  your  brother  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  ? — A.  Care  of  John  Saul,  Washington. 

Q  Do  you  know  who  is  that  John  Saul  ? — A.  Yes,  he  is  his  father-in-law. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  read  this  telegram  (handing  one  to  witness)  and  say  whether 
you  were  ever  informed  either  by  your  brother  or  by  Gauvreau  that  this  was  to  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Emard  1 — A.  Never  sir,  and  I  never  authorized  anybody  to  send  it.  But  two 
or  three  days  ago  before  coming  up  here  I  met  Mr.  St  Louis  on  St.  James  street 
in  Montreal,  in  front  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  and  he  showed  me  the  telegram,  and 
he  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about  it,  because  if  I  knew  anything  about  it  I  had 
better  tell  him  anything  I  knew  at  once.  I  told  him  I  did  not  and  I  have  not  learnt 
anything  since.  The  first  time  I  have  seen  it  was  when  St.  Louis  showed  it  to  me  two 
•  or  three  days  ago. 

The  Chairman — The  telegram  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  Washinotox,  D.C,  28th  June. 
"  Mr.  Emard,  of  Ouimet  &  Emard, 

"  180  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

"  Have  originals  of  carters'  time  book,  Curran  bridge.     Will  publish. 

"822 J  Seventh  Street,  S.W. 

"  F.  Gauvreau." 
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By  Mr,  Geoffrion: 

Q.  You  had  never  written  to  this  cousin  of  jours  to  inform  him  that  the  originals 
of  these  time  books  were  in  Washington  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  shown  that  telegram  three  or  four  days  ago.  When  was  it 
shown  to  you  by  St.  Louis  ? — A.  A  few  days  before  I  came  up. 

Q.  You  came  up  Friday  last  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  communicated  with  your  brother  since  then.  Did  you  ask  him  some 
explanation  about  this  message  from  Gauvreau  ? — A.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  since  I  came 
here,  I  think  that  I  could  not  understand  the  telegrams  received. 

Q.  You  wrote  him  about  this  telegram  that  came  yesterday  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  at  all  to  him  that  Gauvreau  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  tele- 
graph Emard  about  these  originals  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  did  not  seem  to  you  it  was  worth  while  to  be  informed  about  it  ? — A.  I  did 
not  write  only  two  days.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  my  brother  sent  that  telegram. 

Q.  If  you  were  shown  this  telegram  before  Friday  would  you  not  think  it  proper 
to  communicate  with  your  brother  since  then  and  ask  explanations  about  the  telegram  f 
— A.  I  asked  explanations  about  the  telegrams  sent  here,  and  this  one  also,  I  think. 
I  made  it  general.  I  did  not  understand  the  meaning  he  wanted  to  give  to  these  tele- 
grams. 

Q.  You  have  only  one,  I  understand,  from  him? — A.  To  those  telegrams,  I  do 
not  know  why  it  came. 

Q.  Did  you  say  these  telegrams  or  his  telegram  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  which 
one. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  your  letter  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  wrote  that  yesterday,  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  wrote  one  yesterday  and  one 
two  days  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  referred  to  one  telegram  or  two  telegrams  I — A.  I 
think  it  is  only  yesterday  I  referred  to  a  telegram. 

Q.  Yesterday  you  had  a  telegram  from  your  brother  and  the  day  before  yesterday  ? 
— A.  No,  it  was  yesterday,  I  do  not  think  I  mentioned  anything  about  telegrams. 

Q.  You  asked  an  explanation  ? — A.  I  asked  for  an  explanation.  I  told  him  I  did 
not  understand  the  telegrams,  d^.,  and  I  did  not  know  what  it  was,  and  I  told  him  to 
send  the  books  right  off,  and  telegraph  me  as  soon  as  he  had  sent  them. 

Q.  When  you  say  "I  refer  to  this  telegram,"  you  refer  to  the  telegram  you  received 
yesterday  % — A.  Yes.  I  telegraphed  yesterday  also  for  the  books. 

Q.  Have  you  any  letters  from  your  brother  in  connection  with  these  books  ?—  A. 
None. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Received  none  this  morning  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  sent  these  books,  did  you  send  them  to  your  brother  or  take  them 
to  him? — A.  I  sent  them  to  him.     I  produced  the  express  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  write  a  letter  accompanying  these  books  % — A.  Yes,  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  instructions  ? — A.  I  gave  him  instructions  to  give  the 
books  to  nobody  under  any  consideration  but  myself. 

Q.  No  C.O.D.  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  reply  of  your  brother  1 — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  got  any 
reply.     Yes,  I  got  one,  I  think,  saying  he  would  follow  my  instructions. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  letter  from  your  brother  ? — A.  I  have  got  an  answer  stating 
that  he  woxdd  follow  my  instructions. 

Q.  Have  you  destroyed  that  letter  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  ? — A.  I  may  have  it  still  in  Montreal ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Will  you  look  for  it  when  you  go  back  to  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  may  be  useful  ? — A.  Besides  that  I  can  have  my  brother  here  as  evidence,  if 
you  want  him. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  the  letter  first.  You  do  not  find  it  strange  that,  having 
sent  on  the  26th  a  copy  of  these  books  to  Ottawa,  that  Mr.  St.  Louis'  solicitor  should 
have  received  a  telegram  on  the  28th  ? — A.  I  cannot  make  it  out. 
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Q.  Now,  you  said  yesterday  that  for  a  time  you  were  appointed  time-keeper  for  the 
carters] — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  two  bridges  or  only  on  one  ? — A.  Only  one  of  them. 

Q.  The  Grand  Trunk?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  examined  before  the  commission,  as  you  have  said  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  you  omit  altogether  to  state  that  you  acted  as  such  time-keeper  ? — 
A.  I  did  not  omit  it ;  I  was  not  asked  it,  and  I  never  thought  about  it. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  the  following  question  by  Mr.  Vanier : 

"  Q.  You  were  employed  on  the  works  of  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  Yes." 

A.  I  never  was  employed  on  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  "  Q.  On  the  two  bridges  1 — A.  Yes,  but  in  the  greater  part  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge."     Are  these  two  answers  correct  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  both  incorrect  ? — A.  Well,  no,  not  all  that. 

Q.  There  may  be  a  mistake  as  to  the  Wellington  bridge,  but  when  you  were 
asked  on  the  two  bridges  and  you  answered  "  yes,"  how  could  you  have  made  that 
mistake  ? — A.  This  is  what  I  meant :  I  was  employed  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
bridge,  and  at  the  same  time  I  was  employed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  see  after  the  furnish- 
ing of  material  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  This  made  two  employments  but  not  two  bridges.  Are  you  always  accurate 
like  that  in  your  answers  ?  Is  that  the  way  you  answer  generally  ? — A.  I  do  not  under- 
stand you. 

Q.  Calling  two  employments  two  bridges.  Now  you  say  you  were  not  asked.  Did 
Mr.  Vanier  put  that  question  to  you  as  to  your  position  ?  You  were  asked  then  what 
you  were  doing  then  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  answer  to  that  question  ? — A.  The  same  thing  that  I  have 
answered  here,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  give  this  answer :  "  I  received  the  stone  from  the  Grand  Trunk, 
and  I  was  to  procure  the  material  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  give  the  necessary 
orders  for  Mr.  Kennedy."? — A.  That  I  was  giving  the  necessary  orders  for  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Q.  Look  at  your  answer  and  see  whether,  when  asked  as  to  the  p>osition  you  had, 
you  stated  that  for  a  certain  time  you  were  appointed  time-keeper — "  Q.  Your  position 
is  what  ? — A.  I  received  the  stone  from  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  I  was  to  procure  the 
material  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  give  the  necessary  orders  for  Mr.  Kennedy." 
He  says  he  was  representing  Mr.  Kennedy  in  seeing  to  the  material,  and  this  is  his  full 
answer.     He  says  now  he  answered  the  same  way  as  yesterday. 

Witness. — That  is  all  I  can  remember. 

Q.  You  must  have  remembered  a  great  deal  better  a  year  ago  than  now  ? — A.  I 
do  not  remember  the  answer  that  I  gave  at  the  inquiry  a  year  ago.  I  remember  the 
answer  I  gave  now. 

Q.  Could  you  not  remember  better  then  what  employments  you  did  occupy  than  you 
do  now  1 — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  answered  that  then  ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Frigon  ?     Is  that  answer  right  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  have  stated  it  here. 

Q.  Well,  state  it  now  ?  —A  I  was  saying  just  the  same  thing  that  I  state  here  be- 
fore this  committee. 

By  the  CJiairman : 

Q.  Well,  he  asks  you  now  what  was  your  employment  ? — A.  My  employment  was 
that  I  looked  first  after  the  stone,  and  then  afterwards  I  looked  after  the  material  that 
was  required  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  by  giving  orders  to  Mr.  Kennedy  for 
them  and  the  time. 

By  Mr,  Oeoffrion  : 

Q.  Now  you  say  you  were  time-keeper  for  a  special  class  of  men,  for  the  teams  ? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  same  time  at  the  same  examinatioii  you  were 
examined  further  and  answered  as  follows : 

"  Q.  But  not  taking  orders  from  him  1 — A.  I  was  muned  to  see  that  necessary  ma- 
terials were  had  for  'Mr,  Kennedy  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  at  the  same  time 
looked  after  the  men. 

^'  Q.  All  the  men  or  a  part  of  the  men  ? — A.  All  the  men  in  general  employed  on 
the  bridge." 

Q.   Did  you  answer  that  1 — A.  I  may  have  answered  that. 

Q.  Were  you  not  a  general  overseer  and  never  a  time-keeper  either  for  carters  or 
anybody  else  ?--A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  that  answer  ? — A.  Because  I  was  partly  overseer  also. 

Q.  Why  did  you  answer  that  you  were  looking  to  all  the  men  generally  I — A.  Be- 
cause as  overseer  at  the  latter  end  I  will  have  looked  over  the  labour  at  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridge. 

Q.  Were  you  not  asked  also  : 

"  Q.  Did  you  conduct  any  gangs  of  men  specially  1 — A.  No. 

"  Q.  You  had  a  general  eye  over  the  works  ? — A.  Yes." 

Are  these  answers  all  mistakes  ? — A.  No,  not  all,  but  some  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  which  are  correct  ? — A.  I  have  just  said  so. 

Q.  Then  the  question  about  materials  is  correct,  but  about  the  men  generally  is  not 
correct  ? — A.  Men  generally  working  under  time. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  not  asked  also  to  name  the  time-keepers  in  the  following  ques- 
tion by  Mr.  Vanier  : 

"  Q.  Who  were  the  time  -keepers  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  There  were  so 
many  •  at  different  times  I  cannot  recollect  them. 

"  Q.  Give  me  the  names  you  recollect  1 — A.  James  Villeneuve,  Ouimet.     There  was 
Cou^lin  and  Beaudry  and  McLean  and  McEwan  who  were  over  the  two  bridges." 
Why  did  you  not  name  yourself  1  Why  did  you  not  give  your  own  name  1 — A.  Because 
I  forgot  my  name. 

Q.  You  are  very  disinterested.  Now,  you  mentioned  Mr.  Beaudry  as  one  of  the 
timekeepers.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  the  little  plan  you  had 
about  getting  C.O.D.  for  these  books  ? — A.  I  may  have  spoken  to  him  but  not  in  a 
serious  way. 

Q.  You  were  joking  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  just  tell  us  the  joke  that  we  may  see  whether  it  was  laughable  or  not  f — A. 
Well,  I  can't.     I  did  not  say  it  in  a  serious  way  at  all. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  how  you  approached  Beaudry  1 — A.  And  at  the  same  time  I  wanted 
to  find  out  what  really  he  had  in  his  possession. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  find  out  what  books  he  had  in  his  possession  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  get  it,  two  books  being  better  than  one  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Bi/  Mr,  Curran  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? — A.  In  Montreal. 

Q.  In  what  place  ? — A.  In  St.  James  street,  in  an  hotel  and  on  the  street  also, 
and  he  proposed  first  to  me  that  he  had  books  and  so  on.  I  told  the  same  thing  that  I 
had  some.  Well,  he  proposed  that  we  should  go  together  with  Valin,  Ouimet,  Beaudry 
and  myself. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 
Q.  He  proposed  a  little  syndicate  ? — A.  Well,  never  mind.     Then  we  were  in  a 
position  of  letting  each  other  know  what  each  had  known  in  the  business  or  the  wrong- 
doing of  the  pay-lists  and  the  time-books  and  everything. 

By  Mr.  Curran  : 
Q.  You  spoke  of  the  wrongdoing  of  the  time-books  and  so  forth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Well,  what  proposition  was  made  and  by  whom  was  it  made  1 — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  proposition  was  first  made. 
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By  Mr,  Lister  : 
Q.  What  were  you  to  do  % — A.  I  don't  remember  it. 
By  Mr.  Geoffrion: 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  ? — A.  It  is  about  three  or  four  months  ago. 

Q.  Three  or  four  months  ago  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  it  was  Beaudry  who  spoke  to  you  first  about  it  1 — A.  Yes,  sir,  that  he  was 
hard  up  for  money  and  so  on,  and  that  St.  Louis  did  not  treat  him  right.  Something 
like  that. 

By  Mr,  Bergeron : 

Q.  That  is,  Beaudry  said  that  % — A.  Yes,  Beaudry.  VaJin  said  the  same  thing,  and 
Ouimet  said  the  same  things 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say  ? — A.  I  must  have  said  the  same  thing  or  assented  to 
what  they  said,  just  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  they  had  in  their  possession,  ' 
exactly  where  the  business  was. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Were  the  others  you  have  named  present,  or  was  Beaudry  alone  in  that  conver- 
sation]—A.  What? 

Q.  Were  the  others  you  have  named  present  1 — A.  We  were  together ;  once  we 
-were  four  and  another  we  were  three,  Beaudry,  Valin  and  I. 

Q.  That  is  the  last  time  1 — A.  That  is  the  last  time. 

Q.  You  had  two  conversations,  one  in  the  hotel  and  the  other  in  the  street  ? — A. 
Yes,  and  afterwards  later  on,  just  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  I  met  Beaudry  again. 
He  came  to  me  and  showed  me  a  time-book.  He  said  :  "  Look  here,  here  is  a  time- 
book  and  I  want  some  money  very  badly." 

Q.  When  Beaudry  showed  you  that  time-book,  were  you  alone,  you  and  he  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  1 — A.  On  St.  James  street. 

Q.  And  when  asked  how  long  ago,  you  say  two  or  three  weeks  ago  1 — A.  About 
three  or  four  weeks  ago. 

Q.  At  that  time  I  suppose  you  were  aware  that  Ouimet's  book  had  been  stolen  by 
Tilleneuve  t — A.  Yes,  long  ago. 

Q.  You  were  aware  of  that  ? — A.  Yes,  long  before  that,  Ouimet's  book  was  taken 
either  after  the  inquiry  at  Montreal  or  a  little  before.  This  affair  of  Beaudry*s  that 
I   am  speaking  of  now,  happened  only  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Try  and  fix  as  precisely  as  possible  the  date  of  the  interview  when  Ouimet  was 
present  ? — A.  When  Ouimet  was  present  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Just  about  five  or  six  months  ago. 

Q.  Did  Ouimet  tell  you  in  that  interview,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  his  book  was 
stolen  1 — A.  Yes,  but  he  had  the  proof. 

Q.  He  had  a  duplicate  ? — A.  He  had  the  proof  that  Yilleneuve  had  stolen  it  from 
him  and  taken  it  from  his  room.  Besides  that,  Ouimet  had  worked  on  the  pay  list  in  St. 
Louis'  office. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Ouimet  is  dead  since  about  a  month  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Died  of  consumption  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  not  left  his  house  since  several  months  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  he  was  examined  a  week  before  his  death  by  Mr.  Hogg,  on  these 
points  I^A.  Yes,  I  was  told  so. 

Q.  You  never  read  his  deposition  1 — A.  No. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — The  man  is  dead.  His  deposition  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hogg  in 
Montreal  for  the  exchequer  court. 
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Mb.  Haggabt. — All  the  evidence  taken  in  the  exchequer  court  was  ordered  to  be 
produced  before  this  committee. 

Mb.  Geoffbion. — We  will  have  that  in  due  time. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  You  say  that  occasionally  you  were  not  present  yourself  to  take  the  time  of  the 
carters  ? — A.  Only  two  or  three  times. 
,  Q.  Not  more  than  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  during  those  two  or  three  months  you  were  always  there, 
between  6  and  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  take  the  time  of  the  carters  % — A.  I  cannot 
swear  all  the  time,  I  was  absent  three  or  four  times,  perhaps. 

Q.  It  is  come  now  to  three  or  four  times  that  you  wont  take  the  responsibility  of  ? 
— A.  Three  or  four. 

Q.  Though  you  generally  happened  to  be  there  in  the  morning  between  6  and  7  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  carters,  is  it  not  necessary  to  take  their  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  t 
— A.  The  time  was  taken.  When  absent  that  way  I  would  substitute  another  party 
for  time-keeper  to  take  the  number  of  the  carts  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  when  I  arrived 
he  passed  me  that  piece  of  paper,  and  I  would  enter  the  numbers  in  my  book,  and  after- 
ivards  at  1  o'clock  I  would  check  them  over  and  again  at  night. 

Q.  I  want  to  make  the  point  clear  that  carts  do  not  stay  in  one  special  spot  every 
time.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  the  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  or  night  t 
— A.  The  time  was  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  day. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  there  on  these  occasions  when  the  time  was  taken  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  time  was  taken  by  men  appointed  by  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  now.     The  time-keepers  were  there. 

Q.  It  is  very  important  that  I  should  know  % — A.  I  cannot  remember  just  at 
present. 

Q.  Did  you  not  look  to  the  time-keepers  ? — A.  Sometimes.  It  happened  a  couple 
of  times,  I  think,  to  be  Villeneuve. 

Q.  It  happened  a  couple  of  times  to  be  Villeneuve  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  to  Beaudry  for  the  work  ? — A.  Perhaps  once. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  to  Drolet  ? — A.  Perhaps. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  McEwan  had  taken  the  time  for  you  frequently  t — A. 
No. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  it  or  can  not  you  remember  it  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  it. 

Q.  Now,  do  I  understand  you  to  swear  that  these  men  reported  to  you  or  Ville- 
neuve 1 — A.  Reported  to  me,  I  swear  that,  and  that  was  only  for  a  moment  sometimes. 
I  was  always  on  the  work.  I  did  not  aSsent  myself  only  once  or  twice.  I  was  there 
day  and  night,  I  slept  there. 

Q.  Although  you  were  general  overseer,  attending  to  the  general  work,  you  only 
missed  being  there  when  the  carters  came  three  or  four  times  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  evening  also  1 — A.  In  the  evening  also. 

Q.  And  the  numbers  written  opposite  the  name  of  each  man  in  your  book,  that 
were  inscribed  for  Villeneuve,  were  they  the  same  numbers  that  you  reported  to  Ville- 
neuve?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  report  to  Villeneuve  ? — A.  Every  two  or  three  days  and 
.sometimes  every  day. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  generally  you  reported  every  day  ?  And  occasionally  you 
would  allow  it  to  go  a  day  or  two  days  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  rule.  When  a  man  came  on  the  works  did  he  keep  his  num- 
ber all  the  time  or  did  you  change  him  ? — A.  Well  we  generally  kept  his  number  all  the 
time,  and  sometimes  his  number  was  changed. 

Q.  Why  and  when  did  you  change  the  numbers  of  the  men.  What  reason  was 
there  to  do  that  % — A.  New  men  coming  in  and  others  going  out. 

Q.  It  was  the  new  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  give  the  old  number  of  the  man  going  to  the  man  coming  t 
—A.  Yes. 
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Q.  When  a  man  came  on  he  always  kept  his  number  until  he  left  1 — A.  Sometimes 
he  did. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  rule  ? — ^A.  Yes,  it  was  the  rule. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  the  excavations  begin  on  the  Qrand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  ? — 
A.  On  the  6th  of  March. 

Q.  The  excavations  began  on  the  6th  of  March.  You  are  positive  of  that  ? — A.  I 
know  the  parting  commenced  in  March. 

Q.  Give  me  the  date  of  the  excavations,  because  I  think  I  will  make  it  clear  that 
the  carters  were  needed  as  soon  as  the  excavations  began. 

Q.  If  the  excavations  began  with  the  carters  it  was  on  the  6th  of  March. 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  carters  were  required  as  soon  as  the  excavations  began  1 — A. 
Not  exactly.  This  was  my  answer  to  the  question  you  are  putting  to  me.  If  the  exca- 
vation began  on  the  same  day  as  the  carters,  it  began  on  the  slips. 

Q.  My  question  is  now  different.  I  say  is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  the  excavation 
began  that  the  carters  were  needed  ? — A.  It  is  not  always  the  case. 

Q.  Don't  the  carters  come  on  the  works  when  the  excavations  begin  whatever  the 
date  may  be  ? — A.  Not  always. 

Q.  Do  not  they  come  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  that.  I  believe  they  did  not 
come  the  same  day.     I  think  the  excavation  began  before  the  carting. 

Q.  How  long  before  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  could  not  say  exactly.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  told  me  that  you  knew  McEwan  to  be  the  time-keeper? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  he  came  first  on  the  works  as  foreman  of  the  carters  ? — A. 
Foreman  of  the  carters? 

Q.  That  his  first  employment  on  the  work  was  as  foreman  of  the  carters  1 — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  McEwan  acted  as  foreman  of  the  carters  ? — A.  No,  sir, 
as  foreman  of  the  carters  on  the  caisson  (oofifer  dam).     He  was  taking  down  the  piers. 

Q.  Now  this  discrepancy  between  your  time  lists  and  the  pay  lists  first  showed  two 
days  which  are  not  fotind  in  your  books  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  give  the  number  of  hours  and  days  of  each  carter  these  two  days 
are  taken  into  account  % — 'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  think  also,  you  gave  us  the  number  of  hours  for  Sunday  as  only  15  hours  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  you  not  aware  that  our  returns  to  the  government  are  20  hours  accord- 
ing to  the  tender  ^ — A.  But  that  is  the  number  of  hours  that  St.  Louis  was  paying  the 
•carters  on.     That  is  the  time  the  carters  were  paid  on. 

Q.  But  when  you  give  as  a  discrepancy  so  many  hours  in  your  book  and  so  many 
in  our  return,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  5  hours  are  to  be  added  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have  prepared  a 
statement. 

Q.  When  you  took  the  time  of  the  carters  on  Sunday  you  would  give  them  15 
hours  for  each  man  when  he  had  worked  only  10  hours'? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  aware  that  St.  Louis  had  to  pay  them  time  and  a  half  and  this  return 
of  yours  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  pay  list  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  returns  of  St.  Louis  to  the  government  ? 
— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  St.  Louis  charged  double  time  for  20  hours  to  the  government  he 
was  according  to  his  contract  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  If  by  his  contract  he  was  entitled  to  double  time,  St.  Louis  could  charge  20 
when  you  charge  15  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  When  you  returned  your  time  to  Mr.  St.  Louis,  if  a  man  worked  10  hours  on 
Bunday,  what  time  did  you  return  to  him  ? — A.  A  day  and  a  half,  because  he  was  pay- 
ing the  men  a  day  and  a  half.  I  understand  he  got  20  hours  from  the  government, 
two'for  one. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.'  As  far  as  night  time  was  concerned  St.  Louis  had  night  and  day  gangs  ? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  In  the  night  time  you  reported  only  10  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  how  much  St.  Louis  was  entitled  to  charge  for  night 
time  ? — A.  No.  I  have  a  statement  here  that  will  establish  every  day  and  the  dis- 
crepancy between  my  time  book  and  the  pay-lists. 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  some,  no  doubt,  exceptions  which  we  will  explain  otherwise 
but  this  is  one  of  the  points  I  wanted  to  clear.  When  did  you  see  the  returns  to  the 
government  first  ? — A.  Two  days  ago. 

Q.  So  when  you  wrote  your  letter  of  the  26th  of  June,  stating  that  you  could 
prove  that  these  lists  were  wrong,  you  did  not  know  in  what  particulars  they  were 
wrong  if  you  had  not  seen  them  ? — A.  I  knew  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  testimony 
St.  Louis'  book-keeper  gave  in  the  Montreal  inquiry. 

Q.  You  knew  they  were  wrong  ? — A.  Yes,  that  he  had  given  his  testimony  of  so 
many  hours. 

Q.  So  you  swear  that,  from  the  deposition  of  Michaud  before  the  commission,  you 
then  had  the  basis  to  justify  you  in  writing  the  letter  of  the  26th.  There  was  enough  in 
Michaud's  deposition  to  convince  you  that  these  returns  were  not  according  to  y  our 
book  ? — A.  Not  only  that,  but  what  I  have  learnt  from  the  other  time-keepers  and  so  on. 

Q.  And  these  people  with  whom  you  talked  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  seethe  book  stolen  from  Ouimet,  about  ? — A.  About  the  time  of 
the  Montreal  inquiry. 

Q.  Was  it  during  or  after  ? — A.  It  was  during  the  inquiry,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 
It  was  after  he  had  given  his  testimony  in  the  inquiry. 

Q.  You  saw  Ouimet 's  book  after  he  had  given  his  testimony  before  the  commission  f 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  then  told  you  had  been  absent  from  work  twice  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  these  entries  showing  your  absence  from  the  works  correct  ? — A.  I  think 
I  was  absent  in  the  two  months  about  two  days.     One  Sunday  and  one  other  day. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  dispute  the  correctness  of  that  statement  when  Ouimet  told  you 
you  had  been  away  two  days  ? — A.  I  did  not  dispute  it,  nobody  asked  me  to  dispute  it. 

Q.  You  were  shown  it  ? — A.  He  read  it  in  the  book. 

Mb.  Haggabt. — I  would  like  the  witness  to  put  in  the  corrected  statement  that 
he  made  on  the  basis  on  which  the  government  paid  St.  Louis  for  these  men.  It  was 
prepared  by  himself  and  the  auditor  general's  clerk. 

[The  witness  handed  in  the  statement,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  part  of 
the  evidence  and  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Frigon's  evidence  of  this  day.] 

Mb.  Haggabt. — I  want  to  put  the  date  right  as  to  the  reception  of  that  letter  by 
the  department.  The  letter  from  the  witness  came  from  the  express  office  and  receipt 
was  given  for  it  on  the  28th  of  June. 

By  Mr,  Bergeron : 

Q.  Regarding  what  you  stated  a  moment  ago  respecting  these  elections  in  the 
county  of  Vaudreuil,  did  you  hear  St.  Louis  mention  the  name  of  Emard  or  Ouimet  I — 
A.  I  do  not  remember  his  mentioning  Ouimet. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  say  now  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  his  mentioning  Ommet,  he 
stated  Mr.  Emard. 

Q.  That  Mr.  St.  Louis  stated  the  name  of  Mr.  Emard  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mb.  Tabte. — I  want  to  state  now  that  I  never  asked  money  from  St.  Louis, 
and  I  never  received  a  cent  from  him  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  will 
summon  my  sons  to-morrow,  and  if  they  received  money  they  will  know  it. 

The  examination  pf  Henry  Frigon  was  then  continued  by  Mr.  Lister  : 

Q.  You  say  you  went  to  the  Chicago  exposition  last  fall  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  Montreal  1 — A.  In  the  latter  end  of  May. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  % — A.  I  came  back  here  on  the  5th  or  7th  July,  I  think. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  at  the  exposition,  were  you  employed  in  any  way  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Simply  visited? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  employed  at  all  ? — A.  I  did  not  look  for  it^  sir. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  boarding  1 — A»  I  boarded  in  two  or  three  places. 

Q.  Name  them — where  did  you  board,  while  in  Chicago  1 — A.  Wherever  I  could 
find  a  meal  I  went  out  for  it. 

Q.  You  stayed  at  two  or  three  places  1 — A.  T  slept  in  two  or  three  places,  I  rented 
a  room,  and  used  to  eat  my  meals  wherever  I  happened  to  be  at  the  time. 

Comparison  betwebn  St.  Louis'  Pay-lists  and  Frigon's  Time-book. 

Single  Carters :  Day-time ."  To  AprU  tl,  at  25  eenU  an  hour. 


Nam& 

Pay-list 

Time-bool 

z                     Name. 

Pay-list 

Time-book 

26 :  Aiurer.  Jimmy ......... 

Hours. 
370 

Hours. 

115 
190 

b            190 
132} 
143 

i              49 
412 
373 

Brought  forward. . . . 

1    25  :  Leveille^oussaint . . . 

i    28:  Leduc,  Wilfrid 

1    62 :  Leinieux,  Th 

Hours. 

24,167i 

647i 
627 
366 
526 
466 
467) 
102^ 

Hours. 

89  :  ArmsteODg,  Cbas 

i       14,693} 

f            415 
348 
114 

6:  B^langerTN 

16 :  Bougie,  Pierre 

86:  Beaulieu,R 

22:  Bougie,  Alfred 

4W 
426 
400 
432j 
630 
626 

4^ 
420 
600 
612j 
*602^ 
380 
496 
402} 
506 
310 
290 

297i 

306 
270 
166 

8:  Charest,  Joe. 

9:  Chareet,  Ferd 

66 :  Legault,  Adelard     . 
31 :  Lortie,  Lb. 

133 

368 

10:  Chareet,  F^lix 

11 :  Gellerier,  Joe     

(            376 
365 
115 
863 
264 
269 

:|    68:  Lynch,  J.  A 

'  1  101 :  Lynch,  — 

126 
142 

37 :  Carri^re,  Alex 

102 :  Lsmch,  — 

142 

dO :  CeUerier,  AmM^ 

i     90:  Lebrun,— 

242} 

117 

647 

366 

367} 

252} 

267} 

190 

662} 

495 

517} 

267 

86:  Coulter,  John 

87  :  Coulter,  John 

1  U4:  Leboeuf,  — 

1    14:  Martin,  J.  B 

67 
466 

43  :  Champagne,  £1k^ 

49 :  Chalifoux,  Albert 

69  :  Chartrand,  Aim^ 

71 :  Chalifoux,  Eug 

75:  Charron,  Nap 

78  :  Cousineau,  — 

129 
265 

105 
475 

79} 
312 
130 
486 
306 
162 
130 
120 

•15 
312 

95 
147 
165 
336 
180 
412 
292 
430 
355 
130 
302} 
293 
470  ! 
128  • 
387  ' 
117 
437  1 
454} 
113 
182  1 
1 

67:  Murphy,  Michel 

1    80 :  Marcil,  Chas 

I    87:  Malo,  Henri 

;    93:  Mongeon,- 

I    94  :  Mongeon,  — 

1    98:  Mullens,- 

123 
280 
180 
242 
242 
165 

88:  CummiogB,  John 

86:  Chenier,  Paul  (Alf.)... 
84 :  Chenier,  Alph 

1    18 :  Normand,  Andr^  . .   . 

41:  Ouimet,  Jos 

42 :  Ouimet,  Chas. 

397} 

436 

445 

96 :  Chartrand,  — 

112 :  Ouimet^  Alex 

12 

99:  Chartrand,  Odilon.....' 
109:  Chartrand.  Job 

38 :  Prevost,  Edouard 

66 :  Perrault,  Delphis  ... 

66  :  Partenais,  Hector 

67:  Perras,  Ed  

532} 

490 

395 

360 

860 

152} 
490 
466 
•447} 
440 
386 
447} 
375 
542} 
437} 
497} 
I22i 
152} 
647i 

885 

486 

247} 

70 

106 

22 :  DeRepentigny,  J.  B. . . 
46 :  Daoust,  Alph 

376 

402} 

430 

472} 

426 

426 

296 

437} 

306 

556 

46:  Daou8t,A 

88:  Dorval,  Isidore 

54  :  Denis,  Emery 

70 :  Paquet,  Arthur 

77  :  Prudhomme,  Henri 

83  :  Poupart,  Alfred .... 

13  :  Raoette,  Frs. 

7  :  Rh^ume,  Alex 

Rh^ume,  Alex 

15 :  Rousseau.  Alph 

61 :  Roy,  Roch  

262} 

322 

160 

62 :  Drouin,  J.  B  

78:  Dupuia,  Theodore 

76  :  Deeroches,  Nap I 

27  :  Deejardins,  Molse  (0). . ; 
28 :  Elliott,  Arthur 

245 

375 

...   ^_ 

109 

19:  Favrw^  Nap '           547i 

82:  Filiatrault,  Marc i           226 

2 :  Gagnon,  F^lix 640 

3:  Gagn^,  Ed 475 

24  :  Gingras,  Wilfrid  (0) . . .  |            547i 

32 :  GUbert,  Pierre i           440 

47  :  Giroux,  Albert  (Fr«. ) . .  i           4774 

48:  Guay,  Albert  I           462j 

60  :  Gervais,  G^^n 470 

64  :  (^ingrae,  Baptiste i            602} 

66  :  Gingras,£vang'te,(Em)l           350 

92:  King,  - :            267* 

6:  Lachance,  N '            48.^ 

Rijchon,  N 

12 :  Sararin,  Theophile  .... 
26  :  Senez,  Pierre 

i85* 

452} 

465 

487 

112 

436 

457 

130 

115 

100 

61:  Sirois,Ferd 

104  :  Surprenant,  Ls 

88  :  Senecal,  Molse 

40  :  St  Vincent,  F 

84:  8t.  Amour,  Felix 

17  :  Tombv,  Frank 

100:  Tomby,  — 

4:  Thibault.S 

91 :  Thibault,  Jos 

452} 

277} 

265 

275 

507} 

610 

447} 

397} 

250 

387} 

367} 
257 

20:  Labelle,  Alf 1 

442} 

507} 

430 

560 

662} 

522} 

427} 

432} 

276    . 

5S0 

270  , 
412}! 
116 
483 
457 
473 
10 
443 

96  :  Thibault,  Geo.    

97  :  Thibault,  Geo 

242 

29  :  Langlois,  Jer^mie 

38  :  Latour,  Xavier 

84:  LabrosHeLLe 

39 :  Larin,  Michel 

59:  LatoureUe,  Frs 

60:  Laroee,  C 

60:  Laroee,  Stanislas.'.   .. 
Lftmourpux    AIaz 

222 

68:  Tisdale,  Theo 

72 :  Trudel,  Arthur  (Eug.). . 

74:  Truax,  Geo 

81 :  Trudeau.  Euar 

437} 
470 
437 
431 

Tremblay,  Frs 

79:  VftiUanoourt,  Nap. 

86  :  Vanier.  Louis 

430 
130 

1 :  Leduc,  Daniel 

1 :  Lieroux 

133 
112 

44:  Whalen,  W 

465 

308 

Total  hours* 1 

OftnTiAd  fnvwarH 

9A  in7i 

"n. 

43,700 
tized  by  Vj 

28,784} 

iooQie 
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Comparison   between   St.  Louis'    Pay-lists   and   Frigon's  Time-book. — Continued, 

Single  Carters  .*  Night-time  :  To  April  21,  at  60  cents  an  hour. 


Name. 


47 :  Audette,  Adona. 
5:  Brown,  Kobt... 
22     ~  ~ 

23 
31 
51 
66 


Bourgeois,  Cyrille.. . . . 

Bourgeois,  Cyrille, 

Bellemare,  Marcel. ... 

Boucher,  Hormisdafi . . 

Betgeron,  Louis 

83;  Billette,  J.  B 

9:  Chartrand,  Alph 

18  :  Coulter,  John. 

34  :  Chartrand,  Aim4 

45  :  CoUard,  Emile 


46 :  Cavana,  Jas 

49  :  Cot6,  Narcisse 

4:  Duquet,  Wm 

10  :  Decarie,  Evaniste 

17  :  Dupuls.  Magloire 

19  :  Desjarains,  Edouard. . . 

27  :  Desjardius,  MoYse.. 

35  :  Dufort,  Adolphe 

44  :  Deraers,  Pitre 

61 :  Daig^eault,   Wm .... 

62  :  Durocher,  Chas 

28:  Emery,  Hy 

33  :  Drolet,  Pierre.   

14  :  Gauvreau,  Joe 

42  :  Groudreau,  Aug 

43:  Gagn^,  Frs 

58  :  Giroux,  Ls        

65  :  Genereux,  Hubert 

80  :  Genereux,  Hubert.    . . . 

13 :  Houle,  Jacques 

37  :  Hudon,  Nap 

62:  Hubert,  Jos, 

63  :  Hudon,  Arthur 

56 :  Hubert,  Alex  

53 :  Jackson,  Petfr 

11 :  King,  Jos . . .  i . .   

16  :  Lavoie,  Jos 

20  :  Lajoie,  Pierre  Ovila  . . . 

21  :  Lajoie,  Pierre  Ovila  . . . 
24:  Larin,  B   

Carried  forward 


Pay-list. 


Hours. 

375 

345 

440 

445 

350 

365 

300 

155 

380 

440 

345 

360 

320 

250 

310 

335 

375 

335 

320 

.S70 

350 

395 

275 

320 

280 

225 

365  I 

395  I 

320 


Time-book 


130  i 

335 

415 

285 

265 

306 

310 

360 

210 

380 

270 

450 


Hours. 

40 

50 

370 

370 

85 

90 

85 

140 

no 

70 
90 
40 
80 
40 

100 
90 
50 

100 
70 

185 
40 

330 

330 
50 
80 
50 
40 
60 
30 
70 

140 
50 

225 
80 
35 
90 

280 

100 
50 
50 
50 

380 


13,545 


4,865 


Name. 


Brought  forward  . . 

40  :  Laberge,  Ernest 

41 :  Labelle,  Jos 

Laoombe,  Marc 

Lalonde,  Nap. 

Leroux,  — 

Lebceuf ,  Steph 

Letoumeux,  Jos 

66  :  Lefebvre,  Fred 

7:  Lortie,  Edm 

8  :  Lortie,  Camille 

48  :  Lortie,  Jos 

70:  Loiselle,  Oct 

32:  Lynch,  — 

2  :  Murphy,  Michel. . .  . 
36:  Mullins,  Wm 

Moreau,  Adelard  . . . 

Momeau,  J.  B 

Menard,  Ad 

Mongeau,  — 

Mongeau,  — 

McCann,  Chris 

Nadeau,  Max 

Nadeau,  Narc 

Ouimet,  Alex 

54  :  O'Connor,  J.  A 

60  :  Pacjuette,  Alex 

67  :  Poirier,  Gust 

5  :  Prevost 

50  :  Roy,  Jos 

75  :  Reeves,  — 

76  :  Reeves,  — 

Stames,  Robt 

Savard,  Henri 

St.  Vincent,  F 

68  :  St.  Germain,  Henri.. 

26:  Thibault,  Geo. 

82  :  Trudeau,  L^n 

63:  Vallee,  Isale 

67:  Whalen,— 

77  :  Whelan,  — 


3: 
12: 
25  : 


Pay-list 


Hours. 

13,545 

375 
385 


440 
405 
376 
250 
335 
290 
315 
205 
385 
405 
320 
205 
345 
315 
305 
205 
380 


175 
305 
425 
330 


Total  hours* 


365 
205 
205 
235 
430 
420 
260 
320 
140 
340 
365 


24,255 


Time-book 


Hours. 
4,865 

40 

66 
190 

70 
240 

90 
370 
325 
115 
100 

50 
190 

65 

80 

40 
100 

90 
340 
300 
150 
UO 

70 
140 

50 
a50 
340 
190 


60 
150 
150 

60 
350 
380 
330 
100 
140 
3SV> 
350 
150 


11,675 


Double  Carters  ;  Day  time  ;  to  April  21st 
at  50  cents  an  hour. 

Double  Carters  ;  Night  time;  to  April  tlst 
at  60  cents  an  hour. 

Beaupr^,  Baptiste  

120 
75 

160 

120 

30 

20 

3,740 

160 

Beaupr^,  J.  B.    ... 

390  1           i.in 

Bourret, — 

Cousmeau,  Jos 

4.170 
430 
450 
430 

2,080 
140 

Chartrand,  Ls 

350 

Grenier,  Oct 

Cinq-Mars,  Xavier 

Larin,  — 

Clement,  F^lix 

Prud'homme,  Eustache. 
Total  hours* 

140 

Coultpr   John 

835 
4,865 

Cousineau,  Jos 

5,870 

2,500 

Cusson,  Arthur 

Larin,  A 

350 
300 
365 

'                   ' 

Lattimore.  Robt. 

Meunier,  Moise 

Labelle,  Leandre      .... 

220 
160  1 
75  ' 
178 
120 

Prevost,  Jos 

380 

PrudTiomme,  Eustache. 

1 

Total  hours  

7.445 

6,178 

*N0TE.— The  figures  in  the  second  column  exceed  the  figures  in  the  Time-book,  by  6  houtB  added  for 
each  full  Sunday's  work,  making  20  instead  of  15.    ' 
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EMMANUEL  ST.  LOUIS  recalled  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  have  been  sworn  already  1 — A.  I  have  been  sworn  already. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  Mr.  St.  Louis,  you  just  heard  the  witness  Frigon  state  that  you  told  him  you 
gave  me  or  my  son,  I  do  not  know  which,  $100.  Did  you  ever  give  me  any  money  in 
your  life  % — A.  I  never  said  such  a  thing  to  Mr.  Frigon,  and  I  never  gave  a  cent  to  Mr. 
Tarte.     I  say,  if  Mr.  Frigon  says  that,  he  deliberately  lies. 
The  Chairman. — You  have  no  right  to  say  that. 

Witness. — I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  say  it. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  State  whether  this  is  true  or  not.  Now,  I  will  just  put  to  you  a  very  plain 
question :  Did  you  ever  give  any  order  for  names  to  be  added  or  time  to  be  added  to 
your  pay-lists  % — ^A.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  pay-lists  and  time-books,  I  never 
touched  one  time-book  through  all  the  progress  of  that  work.  I  never  went  round  to 
look  over  these  pay-lists  or  to  speak  to  any  of  the  men  that  were  making  out  pay-lists. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  regard  to  the  court  house.  I  have  every  confidence  in  my 
chief  time-keeper,  who  tells  me  the  amount  of  money  he  wants,  and  I  gave  him  the 
money.  I  did  not  have  anything  further  to  do  with  it  in  this  case.  I  have  done  that 
all  through  for  the  22  years  I  have  been  a  public  contractor,  and  I  am  still  doing  yet 
with  the  Montreal  court  house.  I  hand  the  money  to  the  book-keeper  and  he  pays  the 
men. 

Q.  No,  but  I  ask  you  this  question  again  :  Did  you  ever  tell  Michaud  or  Ville- 
neuve  or  any  other  of  your  employees  to  add  either  time  or  men.  to  your  pay-lists  so  as 
to  increase  them  ? — A.  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.  The  only  thing  in  the  way 
of  an  order  that  was  given  was  for  the  time-keeper  to  be  careful  to  take  the  time  cor- 
rectly, and  I  said  to  Mr.  Michaud,  my  chief  paymaster,  to  be  very  careful  and  to  pay 
every  man  and,  as  much  as  possible,  when  he  paid  the  men  to  have  Mr.  Kennedy  there 
or  Coughlin  the  chief  time-keeper  of  the  Curran  bridge  to  identify  those  men. 

Q.  Were  you  yourself  in  charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  1-— A.  I  never  was  in 
charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge.  The  only  thing  I  said  to  the  foremen,  which  I  sup- 
plied to  the  government,  was,  "  Be  very  careful  that  these  men  here  do  their  day's  work 
correctly.  If  they  do  not  work  correctly  report  them  to  Mr.  Parent,  Mr.  Papineau  or 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  have  them  discharged,  so  that  they  will  be  replaced  by  others." 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ]— ^A.  The  Grank  Trunk  bridge 
■was  in  charge  more  of  Mr.  Papineau,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Parent  and  a  certain  part 
of  the  time  during  the  progress  of  the  work  Mr.  Douglas  was  there  looking  over  the 
work. 

Q.  flow  long  was  Mr.  Douglas  in  Montreal  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowlege  I 
guess  he  came  down  some  time  in  March  and  he  went  back  to  Ottawa  and  then  he  came 
and  nearly  remained  there  in  permanent. 

Q.  Did  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  supervision  of  the  Grand  Trunk  works  ? — A.  I 
am  not  able  to  say  that  he  took  really  the  immediate  charge  of  the  work,  but  he  was 
there  and  very  often  making  remarks  and  asking  how  many  there  were  working  and 
sending  statements  to  the  deputy  minister  of  railways  and  canals,  Mr.  Schreiber. 

Q.  Who  was  the  foreman  on  the  Grand  Trunk  works  % — A.  There  were  different  fore- 
men on  the  Grank  Trunk  works.  For  instance  as  regards  general  managing,  where  the 
bridge  was  built,  it  was  the  name  of  Mr.  Trudel  that  I  supplied  to  the  government  and 
I  gave  instructions  to  Trudel  when  he  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  could  not  get  the  tools 
necessary  or  had  lots  of  trouble  to  push  on  with  that  work.  I  told  him  that  I  could 
not  give  him  any  orders  because  my  position  was  very  clearly  defined  by  Mr.  Schreiber 
himself.  When  he  came  to  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  I  asked  Mr.  Schreiber,  as  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  v6ry  busy  doing  the  Wellington  bridge,  that  he  would  give  me  charge  of 
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conducting  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge.  Mr.Schreiber  told  me  in  Ottawa  :  "  Mr.  St.  Louis, 
you  had  titter  not,  because  it  would  not  be  compatible  with  your  contr^t,  as  you  have 
the  supplying  of  the  men."  Then  I  told  Mr.  Trudel  to  take  any  orders  from  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy or  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  there. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  Mr.  Trudel  take  the  orders  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  to  your 
knowledge  ] — A.  To  my  knowledge,  I  think  he  went  sometimes  and  asked  orders  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  but,  of  course,  I  was  not  there  all  the  time  myself.  I  was  going  upon  ihe 
work  every  morning  and  sometimes  in  the  afternoons,  and  sometimes  once  or  twice  at 
night,  to  inquire  if  there  were  more  men  wanted. 

Q.  Were  you  much  on  the  works  with  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  I  was  on  the  works  with 
Mr.  Parent — yes  ;  nearly  every  day. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Parent  nearly  every  day  ] — A.  Yes  ;  nearly  every  day. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Parent  in  a  state  of  intoxication  when  you  saw  him  on  the  works  ? — 
A.  I  saw  Mr.  Parent  once  or  twice,  that  is  all,  on  the  works,  once  or  twice  a  little  out 
of  the  way,  but  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  certainly. 

Q.  He  was  top  heavy? — A.  A  couple  of  times.  I  saw  Mr.  Parent  on  the  work^ 
there  that  he  was  very,  very  sick,  but  he  had  remained  there  because  he  told  me  very 
often,  that  he  knew  the  importance  of  finishing  that  work  for  the  opening  of  navigation 
on  the  1st  of  May. 

Q.  In  a  general  way,  was  Mr.  Parent  sober  all  the  time  of  the  work  ? — A.  In  a 
general  way,  Mr.  Parent  was  not  intoxicated,  as  you  call  it. 

Q.  We  were  told  about  a  wine  room  here — the  wine  was  supplied  by  you,  they  say. 
Let  us  know  about  that  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  in  all  the  work,  there  would  be,  perhaps, 
two  dozen  of  small  bottles  of  wine,  and  besides  that,  there  was  some  rye  whisky ;  but 
that  is  not  out  of  my  custom,  because,  instead  of  going  to  small  taverns,  I  think  it  is. 
preferable  to  have  it  when  we  want  it.  A  man,  for  instance,  who  would  work  in  the 
ice  and  in  the  cold  water  and  get  sick,  and  he  would  have  a  drink. 

Q.  We  are  told  that  you  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Parent  to  make  him  give  orders,  so 
that  the  backing  on  the  Grand  Trunk  work  should  be  made  of  cut  stone — picked  stone. 
Will  you  explain  about  that  1 — A.  I  never  gave  such  orders.  The  backing  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  bridge,  as  it  was  a  railway  bridge,  the  masonry  of  that  bridge  ought  to  be 
made  better  than  the  Wellington  bridge.  For  instance,  if  you  take  one  course  of  two 
feet  of  the  abutments  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  and  if  you  have  got  to  meet  in  the 
back  two  or  three  courses  of  eight  inches,  well,  it  means  six  beds  instead  of  two  in  front, 
and  that  is  where  it  comes,  and,  I  suppose,  the  deputy  minister  ought  to  know  it,  and 
Mr.  MacLeod,  the  commissioner,  that  there  is  an  awful  difference  between  the  masonry 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  piers  and  the  Wellington  masonry,  and  all  that  backing,  not  only 
the  beds  of  which  we  picked,  but  the  front  of  it  we  picked. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  order  to  pick  the  stone  that  way  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  it  must  be 
Kennedy  or  Parent ;  it  was  picked  there  not  only  for  a  week  but  for  a  month,  and  they 
saw  it  going  right  along  with  it. 

Q.  Then  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  giving  such  an  order  yourself  1 — A.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  I  would  not  give  any  order  myself,  because  I  understood  my 
position  perfectly  well.  I  had  only  the  supply  of  the  men,  and  if  there  were  too  many 
men,  it  was  for  the  employees  of  the  department  to  put  them  oflf  next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Frigon  a  few  days  ago  and  ask  him  about  his  book,  as  he  has 
said  1 — A.  I  never  asked  him  about  his  book,  only  I  was  told  by  some  party  that  Mr. 
Frigon  had  two  time  books  and  he  wants  to  make  me  sing  and  I  don't  know  how  to  sing. 
Blackmail  is  it  you  call  it? 

Q.  We  have  not  that  before  us,  unless  you  are  in  a  position  to  prove  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  did  you  see  him  about  the  books  and  what  did  you  tell  him  1 — A.  I  did 
not  see  him  about  the  books.     I  just  heard  him  say  that  he  had  some  books. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Answer  plainly,  yes  or  no.  Did  you  speak  to  him  or  did  you  not  ? — A.  No,  I 
didn't. 
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By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  employ  Frigon  and  where  did  you  employ  him  ? — A. 
I  never  gave  him  work.  He  went  to  Kennedy  and  asked  Kennedy  to  give  him  a  job  or 
some  of  the  foremen  gave  him  a  job. 

Q.  What  was  the  way  the  men  appointed  were  employed  ? — ^A.  For  instance  I 
would  say  to  the  chief  foreman  :  "  If  you  want  men  or  if  you  want  help,  take  some  and 
see  Kennedy  about  it ; "  or,  for  instance,  I  would  say  to  Villeneuve,  the  chief  time- 
keeper :  "  If  you  cannot  do  the  work  yourself  take  some  help ; "  and  then  the  chief 
.  time-keeper  would  take  McEwan,  Beaudry  or  some  others  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  way  in  which  the  time  was  kept  I — 
A.  I  never  gave  him  an  order  once  on  the  whole  work.  I  never  spoke  to  any  ti^ie- 
keeper,  only  I  said  to  Villeneuve  :  "  Be  careful  that  the  time  should  be  taken  perfectly 
correct." 

Q.  By  whom  were  the  pay-lists  made  in  your  office  1 — A.  They  were  made  up  by 
five  or  six  there.     I  think  McEwan,  Michaud  and  Villeneuve  worked  on  it. 

Q.  Did  Lafortune  work  on  it  1 — A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  Lafortune  ?  Was  he  employed  at  your  request  1 — A.  Mr.  La- 
forttme  was  not  employed  at  my  request.  I  think  he  was  employed  at  the  request  of 
my  chief  time-keeper. 

Q.  What  was  his  occupation  in  your  office,  do  you  know  1 — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
saw  him  working  on  the  list.  I  think  he  was  copying  the  list  or  making  up  the  list,  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  in  Lafortune's  presence  orders  to  Mr.  Michaud  or  others  em- 
ployed there  that  the  lists  be  increased  by  $3,000  or  $4,000  ? — A.  I  never  said  anything 
of  the  kind.     I  never  did. 

Q.  Then,  to  your  own  knowledge,  you  swear  that  no  men  or  no  time  were  added  to 
the  list  ? — A.  To  my  knowledge,  I  swear  positively  that  I  never  gave  an  order  for  any  time 
to  be  added  to  the  list,  and  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  saying  the  lists  were  perfectly  correct. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  men  were  paid  ? — A.  No,  I  may  have  once  or  twice 
gone  into  that  big  shed  on  the  work  with  Parent  in  five  months. 

Q.  You  never  made  it  your  business  to  see  ? — A.  I  never  put  a  cent  in  the  en- 
velopes, and  I  never  took  an  envelope  in  my  hand  or  handed  one  to  any  man.  It  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  my  chief  time-keeper,  Villeneuve,  and  my  chief  book-keeper.  I 
remember  that  sometimes  Coughlin  was  there  to  identify  the  men  and  Kennedy  was 
there  once  or  twice. 

Q.  How  can  you  explain  the  works  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  costing  such  an 
excessive  price  1 — A.  That  is  very  easy. 

Q.  How  1 — A.  Mismanagement.  It  was  the  business  of  everybody  and  the  busi- 
ness of  nobody,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  explain  that  the  department  would  have  to  put 
all  the  necessary  time-keepers  and  all  the  necessary  engineers  to  look  after  the  work 
and  see  about  the  number  of  men  and  supplies.  I  believe  in  22  years  I  never  saw  work 
so  badly  managed  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  have  Desbarats  dismissed  1 — A.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  beginning,  when  Desbarats  told  me  he  was  going  away,  I  told  Mr.  Desbarats,  I 
thought  it  was  very  foolish  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  take  that  man  back  from 
the  work,  that  he  should  be  there  to  check  the  time-keepers  and  everything.  I  thought 
it  was  a  kind  of  a  justification  to  have  two  or  three  representative  of  the  department 
checking  the  time.  The  reason  I  put  a  timekeeper  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  was  that 
I  had  to  pay  these  men  every  two  weeks.     These  men  had  to  be  paid. 

Q.  You  paid  Villeneuve  also  as  your  own  time-keeper  ? — A.  I  put  him  there  as  my 
own  time-keeper  because  I  did  not  see  anybody. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Had  the  government  no  time-keeper  at  all  1 — A.  I  just  heard  that  Coughlin 
was  counting  the  men  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge.  I  cannot  swear  I  saw 
Coughlin  checking  the  time.  I  thought  it  was  the  business  of  Parent,  representing  the 
department,  and  then  Papineau,  to  check  that  time.  When  I  saw  nobody  checking  the 
time,  I  put  a  time-keeper  on,  because  I  had  to  pay  the  men  every  two  weeks. 
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By  Mr,  Tarte : 

Q.  You  paid  them  with  pay-lists  that  were  signed  by  Kennedy  1 — A.  On  the  Wel- 
lington bridge.  On  the  Curran  bridge  I  would  not  pay  a  cent  until  the  original  pay 
lists  were  sent  to  my  office,  certified  by  Parent,  Kennedy  and  Coughlin.  I  kept  that  as 
a  voucher,  because  in  any  work  I  have  done  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway,  or  the  cor- 
poration,! claim  that  signatures  of  the  employees  of  the  corporation  were  binding  and  the 
signatures  of  the  government  employees  were  binding  on  the  department.  Without 
this  it  was  impossible  to  pay  $35,000  or  $40,000. 

Q.  Where  are  these  time  books  ? — A.  You  mean  these  time  books  of  the  Grand 
Trunk.     There  were  none  on  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  The  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  When  these  lists  were  made  or  when  the  account  was 
made  for  the  government,  and  when  it  was  certified  by  Parent,  Kennedy  and  Coughlin, 
I  did  not  think  these  time  books  would  be  required  any  more  and  I  destroyed  them. 
These  books  were  made  in  pencil  and  of  course  I  did  not  think  of  the  necessity  of  it,  if 
I  had  in  my  hand  an  account,  because  the  accounts  were  made  in  quadruplicate. 

Q.  Frigon  has  just  sworn  that  they  were  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  Villeneuve, 
the  books  that  had  been  stolen  from  Ouimet  % — A.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  destroy  in  Frigon's  presence  that  book  or  any  other  book  ? — A 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  so.  Mr.  Frigon  never  had  enough  close  communication  with 
my  office  for  that. 

Q.  Were  these  books,  these  time-books,  these  note-books  as  you  called  them,  in 
your  possession  once  1 — A.  These  time-books  have  been  destroyed. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  me.  I  sent  them  to  my  house  and  destroyed  them.  They 
were  thrown  into  a  basket  and  torn  up  to  light  the  furnace  with  them. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Where  are  your  account  books  1 — A.  I  thought  you  would  come  on  to  that, 
Mr.  Minister.  I  understood  from  my  chief  book-keeper  that  there  was  no  entry  in  them 
regarding  that  work. 

Q.  Never  mind,  answer  the  question.  We  do  not  want  a  speech.  Where  are  your 
account  books  ? — A.  As  there  was  no  entry  regarding  that  work  they  have  been 
destroyed. 

Q.  Where  are  the  ledgers  1 — A.  Every  one  has  been  destroyed. 

Q.  Where  are  your  cash  books  and  your  accounts  with  the  bank  ? — A.  The  cash 
boc(k  has  been  destroyed. 

Q.  Where  are  the  cheques  and  stubs  that  you  paid  the  men  with  1 — A.  I  did  not 
keep  them.     I  am  very  sorry,  if  I  had  known  my  books  would  be  wanted 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Answer  the  question  first  ?  —A.  I  say  they  have  been  destroyed,  and  I  want  to 
give  an  explanation  as  to  why  they  have  been  destroyed.  I  say  they  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  I  want  to  say  the  reason  why  they  have  been  destroyed.  I  did  not 
destroy  them  because  they  would  not  show  I  had  not  paid  enough,  because  they  would 
show  that  I  had  paid  too  much. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  In  election  purposes. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  election  purposes  1 — A.  I  have  paid  for  election  purposes 
since  25  years,  I  have  been  subscribing  to  my  party  for  25  years. 

Q.  You  destroyed  your  books  because  it  showed  some  accounts  for  election  pur- 
poses. What  were  the  accounts,  let  us  hear  them  1 — A.  I  don't  remember  them.  If  I 
had  my  books  I  would  tell  them.  I  am  yery  sorry  that  these  books  have  been  burnt 
It  was  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  ifd\en  I  ^w  all  the  thing  coming  round,  that  I 
destroyed  them. 
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Q.  What  have  the  time-books  and  the  cheques  you  paid  the  men,  and  your  account 
in  the  bank,  to  do  with  elections  ? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  keep  those  cheques,  Mr.  Minister, 
I  did  not  keep  those  cheques.  I  am  not  a  book-keeper.  I  don't  know  much  about  it. 
I  don't  open  my  books  perhaps  once  a  year. 

Q.  What  books  were  the  election  accounts  kept  in  that  you  said  you  destroyed  ? 
What  is  the  name  of  them  ? — A.  It  was  my  general  books,  of  course.  I  never  meddle 
wiUi  those  books.  I  am  not  a  book-keeper.  I  will  repeat  to  you  that  I  do  not  look 
once  a  year  into  those  books. 

Q.  You  burnt  them  yourself,  you  said  ? — A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  did  not  burn 
them  myself.  I  said  that  in  my  evidence  in  the  court  house,  but  I  made  a  mistake  and 
I  take  that  back. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them? — A.  The  books  were  taken  to  my  place,  when  I 
made  a  partnership  with  Berger  and  Cousineau  for  the  Montreal  court  house.  I  took 
all  these  books  into  my  house.  They  have  been  torn  up  and  used  for  lighting  the 
furnace  with. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  That  was  before  the  commission  met  in  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  But  you  swear  that  there  was  nothing  in  these  books  relating  to  the  work  we 
are  inquiring  into  now  1 — A.  I  can  swear,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  was  told  me  by  my 
chief  book-kerper.  As  I  told  you  before,  I  did  not  look  through  those  books.  I  do 
not  open  those  books  myself,  but  I  asked  my  chief  book-keeper  if  there  was  any  entry 
concerning  the  department  of  canals  and  always  he  told  me  no.  If  I  thought  they 
would  be  wanted  I  would  have  kept  them. 

Q.  You  say  the  works  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  were  greatly  mismanaged.  Did 
you  ever  make  an  observation  about  that  to  any  officials  % — A.  No,  I  don't  remember 
having  done  so. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  any  of  the  officials  that  nobody  was  in  charge  of  the  work  for  the 
government,  or  do  you  remember  that  % — A.  Well,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and 
what  I  have  said  before  in  the  investigation  in  Montreal,  I  thought  the  foremen  would 
their  duty  well  enough  but  they  were  not  bosses  over  the  job. 

Q.  How  many  times  was  Mr.  Schreiber  down  on  the  works  % — A.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  I  guess  he  has  been  down  there  two  or  three  times. 

By  Mr.  Haggwrt : 

Q.  Who  is  your  chief  time-keeper  there  1 — A.  Now,  Mr.  Minister 

Q.  Who  is  your  head  time-keeper  on  the  work  down  there  ? — (No  answer.) 

Q.  Who  was  head  time-keeper  for  you  ? — A.  Where  ? 

Q.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Wellington  bridges  ? — A.  Mr.  Villeneuve. 

Q.  What  were  his  duties  as  head  time-keeper  ?  Would  you  please  describe  them  ? 
— A.  Well,  Mr.  Minister,  his  duties,  as  the  time-keeper,  were  to  take  the  time  of  all  the 
men  there  and  to  take  some  help  if  he  wanted  to  do  his  work  properly. 

Q.  Was  not  his  duty  to  gather  up  the  sheets  each  day  from  every  one  of  the  under 
time-keepers  X — A.  I  don't  think  he  had  time  to  do  that. 

Q.  Would  not  he  do  it  in  less  time  than  keeping  the  time  himself,  as  you  suggest  ? 
— A.  I  did  not  tell  him  to  keep  the  time  himself  alone.  I  knew  he  could  not  do  that, 
but  I  told  him  to  take  this  help  to  take  the  time  and  that  this  help  should  make  report 
to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  his  duty  was  to  take  up  the  sheets  from  the  other  time* 
keepers  and  make  up  the  total  time  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  He  will 
have  to  answer  for  himself  about  that. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  sheets  that  were  taken  up  by  him  or  made  out  by 
the  other  time-keepers  and  taken  to  the  office  1 — A.  Wliere,  sir? 

Q.  To  your  office,  to  your  head  office,  where  Mr.  Villeneuve  got  them  1 — A.  Yea, 
sir  ;  if  I  knew  what 

Q.  The  sheets  prepared  by  each  of  the  other  timekeepers  and  taken  to  the  head 
office  1 — A.  To  the  head  office,  where  ? 

Q.  Your  head  office,  had  you  a  head  office  there  1 — A.  No,  I  had  just  one  office. 

Q.  Just  one  office.  Did  the  time-sheets  go  into  your  office  from  the  different  time- 
keepers ? — A.  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  that.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  honesty 
of  Mr.  Michaud,  my  chief  book-keeper  and  Mr.  Villeneuve. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  the  pay  sheets  were  prepared,  how  the  time  was  made  up 
or  anything  ? — A.  Well,  no ;  I  suppose  they  were  made  from  the  time-book  which  was  a 
report  from  Mr.  Villeneuve. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  down  in  Montreal,  in  your  evidence  given  for  discovery,  that  you 
destroyed  all  your  time  books  and  accounts  l^A.  If  I  did,  I  wish  to  take  it  back  because 
I  said  that  in  a  moment  of  excitement  in  the  court,  because  I  thought  I  would  be  heard 
in  the  exchequer  court  and  given  full  opportunity  before  the  judge. 

Q.  Did  you  give  evidence  of  this  kind  : 

"A.  I  know  that  they  are  not  in  existence. 

"  Q.  Who  told  you  that  they  were  not  in  existence  ? 

"  A.  I  know  that  they  are  not  because  it  is  my  own  business  to  destroy  them. 

"  Q.  Well,  then  did  you  destroy  them  ? — A.  Yes,  they  have  been  destroyed. 

**  Q.  Did  you  destroy  them  ? — A.  Yea,  they  were  destroyed  by  me. 

"  Q.  In  what  manner,  did  you  bum  them,  or  what  did  you  do  with  them  1 — ^A.  I 
burnt  them. 

"  Q.  Were  there  many  of  them  1 — A.  Yes,  a  good  many  of  them.  There  were  so 
many  that  that  is  the  reason  T  destroyed  them." 

Did  you  giive  evidence  to  that  effect  ? — A.  As  I  told  you  before,  Mr.  Minister,  I  said 
in  evidence  to  that  effect,  but  I  take  it.  back.  I  did  not  mean  that  at  the  time  I  was 
giving  that  evidence.     I  take  it  back. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  of  those  books  ? — A.  Mr.  Minister,  excuse  me,  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean.     Is  it  the  pay-sheets  or  the  accounts  with  the  government  ? 

Q.  I  mean  the  time  taken  by  your  different  foreman  and  timekeepers  upon  the 
work  there,  and  taken  to  the  office  upon  a  sheet  which  was  certified  to  by  Kennedy, 
Parent  and  the  others  and  which  you  received  your  pay  for  from  the  government,  the 
preparatory  sheets  ? — A.  There  are  two  different  things.  There  are  time-sheets  coming 
from  the  Wellington  bridge,  the  Curran  bridge  if  you  like.  Then  there  are  the  other 
ones  from  the  time-books  made  up  by  Villeneuve  and  his  assistants  brought  up  to  my 
office  to  prove  the  account  for  the  government,  and  the  account  for  the  Curran  bridge 
was  prepared  from  the  time-books  of  Kennedy,  and  certified  by  Mr.  Parent  and  Mr. 
Coughlin.  The  other  account  submitted  to  the  government  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge 
as  I  understand,  was  taken  from  those  smaU  time-books  which  have  been  destroyed. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  ? — A.  I  want  to  throw  as  much  light  as  you  want  on  the 
whole  subject. 

Q.  That  is  why  all  these  were  destroyed  ? — A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  Where  they  all  destroyed,  those  time-books  1 — A.  Those  time-books  have  been 
taken  to  my  house  and  turned  into  the  waste  paper  basket  to  light  the  furnace  with. 

Q.  Well,  now,  why  is  it  you  are  correcting  your  statement  ?  You  have  gone  back  on 
your  original  statement  and  you  state  that  that  statement  you  made  on  that  examina- 
tion for  discovery  was  made  in  the  time  of  excitement  and  was  not  true.  You  are 
correcting  it  just  now  ? — A.  I  am  corecting  that.  All  the  books  I  had  have  been 
destroyed,  because  I  was  informed  by  my  chief  book-keeper  that  there  was  no  entry  of 
this  work  and  I  thought  they  were  of  no  use  and  they  have  been  destroyed. 

Q.  All  the  time-books  then,  that  you  got  from  the  time-keepers  on  the  different 
works — who  are  the  time-keepers  ?  Let  us  have  the  names  of  each  of  the  men  who  made 
up  the  sheets? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  their  names.  You  can  inquire  that  from 
Villeneuve.     I  can  name  McEwan  and  Drolet. 
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Bjf  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know  them  all  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  them  all.  Beaudry  was  one, 
I  know  Frigon  never  was  one.  I  never  gave  instructions  for  Frigon  to  be  a  time-keeper 
en  my  work  in  my  life. 

Q.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  yours  1 — A.  Yes.  Not  now,  because  his  wife  is  dead. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  Who  made  the  pay-sheets — do  you  know  that  writing  (pay-sheets  produced)  ? — 
A  No  sir. 

Q.  Who  made  out  your  pay-sheets  for  the  government? — A.  The  clerk  in  the 
office. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  I  think  it  was  my  head  clerk. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  G.  A.  Michaud. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  he  made  them  up  % — A.  No,  sir.  Of  course  he  had  some 
other  clerk  with  him  to  help  him  along.  The  department  wanted  four  copies.  Two 
for  the  department  of  railways  and  canals  and  one  in  Montreal,  and  the  one  I  keep. 
I  keep  a  copy  safe  as  my  voucher. 

Q.  Can  you  get  your  account  from  the  bank,  as  you  have  destroyed  the  cheques 
and  stubs.  What  bank  do  you  keep  your  account  in  ? — A.  I  do  some  business  in  two, 
three  or  four  banks.  The  Bank  of  Hochelaga.  I  took  some  money  from  the  private 
books  in  the  District  Savings  Bank  of  my  wife. 

Q.  Give  us  the  whole  of  the  banks  now  that  you  kept  your  account  with  % — A. 
And  besides  that  whenever  I  was  short  T  borrowed  money. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  the  banks? — A.  The  Bank  of  Hochelaga  and  the  City 
and  District  Savings  Bank.     There  might  be  some  others,  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Who  was  your  head  paymaster,  who  paid  your  men  their  accounts  ? — A. — The 
men  were  all  paid  by  Michaud  in  company  with  VUleneuve. 

Q.  In  what  manner  did  you  supply  the  money  to  them  ? — A.  Sometimes  I  would 
go  and  draw  the  money  myself  and  give  them  the  money,  and,  if  they  were  short,  I 
used  to  give  them  some  more  money,  and  some  money  was  placed  in  the  bank  to  keep 
lots  to  pay  the  men  when  they  came  along. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  payment  you  made  on  account  of  this  work  ? — A.  I  cannot 
tell,  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  have  no  accounts? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  dates  ?— A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Kept  no  account  whatever  ? — A.  No,  not  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  You  brought  an  action  against  the  government  for  $64,000? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  do  you  found  that  action  ? — A.  The  time-list. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  list  here  ? — A.  The  government  has  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  You  mean  the  pay  rolls  ? — A.  I  have  got  no  pay  rolls. 

Q.  You  say  the  government  has  an  account  of  it  ?  You  mean  the  pay  rolls  T — A. 
The  government  has  an  account  of  it  and  a  general  statement  of  all  the  work  and  all  the 
men  employed*  > 

Q.  You  paid  these  men  after  you  sent  in  the  account  against  the  government  ? — 
A.  I  never  paid  the  men  myself. 

Q.  You  gave  the  money  to  some  one  to  pay  them  ? — A.  Of  course  the  money  was 
paid. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  my  chief  time-keeper,  and  Mr.  Villeneuve  in  company  with 
him. 

Q.  Here  is  the  first  pay  roll  you  sent  in.  Read  the  first  item  of  that  account,  what 
is  the  date  of  it  ? — A.  '*  The  department  of  railways  and  canals  to  E.  St.  Louis,  con- 
tractor, Montreal,  1893,  recapitulation  for  labour  and  material  supplied  from  the  7th 
of  February  to  the  25th  of  February."     Is  that  what  you  want  ? 

Q.  Look  at  the  first  item  ?— A.  "  Foreman  130  hours  at  40  cents,  $52." 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  is  correct  or  not  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  or  not. 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  paid  your  foreman  for  130  hours? — A.  No,  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Who  does  know  ? — A.  I  suppose  my  book-keeper  will  answer  you  that. . 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  a  single  item  in  all  the  accounts  furnished  of  the 
work  is  correct  or  not  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  details  of  these  accounts  that  have 
been  paid.  Whether  they  have  been  paid  in  full  or  in  part.  I  cannot  swear  to  any— 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  look  over  your  bank  account  and  see  whether  it  was  correct,  the 
amounts  paid  with  the  time-sheet  furnished  to  the  government  1 — A.  No,  Mr.  Minister. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  it  ] — A.  No,  Mr.  Minister. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  those  sheets  furnished  to  the  government  are  far  in 
excess  of  the  actual  work  or  not  ? — A.  No,  Mr.  Minister. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  it  ? — No,  Mr.  Minister. 

Q.  Who  were  the  time-keepers  you  had  employed  on  the  work  there  1 — A.  I  told 
you  before,  it  was  Villeneuve  as  chief  time-keeper. 

Q.  What  is  Villeneuve  doing  now  ? — A.  He  is  in  your  employ  in  the  collector's 
office,  Montreal. 

Q.  Has  he  received  any  money  or  pay  from  you  since  the  work  ceased  down  there! 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  cent  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  paid  him  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  He  has  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  received  any  pay  from  you  1 — A.  What  do 
you  mean,  on  the  work  ? 

Q.  I  mean  since  the  work  is  over  has  he  received  any  money  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  men  employed  by  you  as  time-keepers? — (No  answer.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Ouimet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  received  anything  from  you  since  the  work  has  been  done  ? — A.  Not  a 
cent,  Mr.  Minister. 

Q.  Not  a  cent  ? — A.  Not  a  cent  from  me,  no. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  be  given  to  him  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Are 
you  aware  that  he  is  in  your  pay  1 — A.  I  am  positive  that  he  is  not  in  my  pay. 

Q.  Not  now,  but  has  he  been  since  the  work,  at  any  time  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  have  never  given  him  directly  or  indirectly  any  money  since  the  work 
was  finished  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  other  man  on  the  work  ? — A.  Well,  any  other  man,  I  don't  know.  They 
might  give  money  if  they  like.     I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  There  is  Beaudry.  Has  he  received  any  pay  from  you  since? — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  What  is  he  doing  now  ? — A.  T  don't  know  now. 

Q.  If  he  received  ajjy  you  would  know  it  ? — A.  He  might  receive  some  money  that 
I  don't  know  of. 

Q.  From  you  that  you  don't  know  of  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  ? — A.  That  I  don't  know  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 
Q.  Have  you  never  authorized  any  one  to  give  him  money  ? — A.  Certainly  not 
By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  So  you  destroyed  all  your  books,  all  your  vouchers,  all  your  cheques,  all  your 
stubs  and  you  did  not  keep  your  account  with  any  particular  bank  in  reference  to  this 
work  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  destroyed  them  all,  did  it  yourself  ? — A.  I  told  you  that  before. 

Q.  Well,  tell  it  me  again  ? — A.  With  pleasure.  I  have  destroyed  some  of  them 
and  the  girls  might  have  destroyed  some  of  them. 

Q.  You  burnt  them  yourself  too  ? — A.  I  beg  your  pardon  I  did  not  burn  them  my- 
self, they  were  used  to  light  the  furnace. 
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By  Mr,  Tarte  : 
Q.  You  gave  them  up  for  sacrifice  ? — A.  It  does  not  make  much  difference. 

By  Mr,  Ilaggart : 

Q.  Here  is  your  evidence,  I  want  to  refresh  your  memory  about  it  ? — A.  Oh,  yes.  I 
have  got  a  pretty  good  memory  too. 

Mr.  Haggart  then  read  the  following  : — 

"  Q.  Was  it  prior  to  the  investigation  befora  the  commission  or  was  it  after  the 
investigation  by  the  commission  % — A.  It  was  very  much  before  that. 

"  Q.  It  was  before  the  commission  sat  last  year  ] — A.  It  was  after  my  account  was 
sent  to  Ottawa. 

**Q.  You  ordered  the  books  to  be  destroyed  ? — A.  I  never  gave  the  order. 

"  Q.  Well,  if  you  did  not  give  the  order  why  would  your  book-keeper  destroy  your 
property  1 — A.  My  book-keeper  did  not  destroy  my  books. 

"Q.  Who  did  I— A.  I  did. 

"  Q.  Where  did  you  destroy  them  ? — A.  In  Montreal. 

"  Q.  Where  in  Montreal  did  you  destroy  them  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  where  I  de- 
stroyed them.     I  do  not  know,  why  do  you  want  to  know  that  ? 

"  Q.  I  would  like  to  know  where  they  were  destroyed.  I  am  anxious  to  see  those 
books  if  they  are  in  existence  ? — A.  I  swear  positively  that  they  are  not  in  existence. 

"  Q.  Well,  I  want  to  know  where  you  destroyed  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  where 
I  destroyed  them,  but  I  destroyed  them." 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  You  have  a  very  good  memory,  you  say,  but  you  could  not  tell  where  you  des- 
troyed them  ? — A.  No,  Mr.  Minister. 

Mr.  Haogart  continued  reading  as  follows  : — 

"  Q.  Did  you  bum  them  ? — A.  Yes,  they  were  burnt. 

"  Q.  In  the  stove  1 — A.  I  will  not  answer  that  question. 

"  Q.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  it  ? — A.  Yes,  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

"  Q.  Were  they  destroyed  all  at  the  one  time,  or  did  you  destroy  them  from  time 
to  time  ? — A.  I  don't  remember." 

(To  the  witness  :  You  had  not  a  very  good  memory  then.) 

"  Q.  You  do  not  remember  that  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

"  Q.  Were  they  large  books  or  were  they  small  books  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember. 

"  Q.  It  is  only  last  year,  so  you  ought  to  be  able  to  remember  ? — A.  T  do  not  re- 
collect anything  about  that. 

"  Q.  Did  you  destroy  them  in  the  day  time  or  at  night  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect, 
that. 

"  Q.  How  did  it  come  about,  surely  you  can  tell  us  something  about  the  destruction 
of  your  own  books  ? — A.  I  destroyed  them,  that  is  all. 

"  Q.  Where  was  this  office  at  the  time? — A.  It  was  in  Montreal. 
^   •*  Q.  But  I  mean  in  what  building  in  Montreal  ? — A.  On  the  Wellington  bridge. 

"  Q.  No,  but  your  office  where  you  had  your  clerks  and  bookkeeper,  where  was 
that  ? — A.  In  the  court  house  here. 

"  Q.  Well,  had  you  an  office  at  the  court  house  and  an  office  at  the  bridge  ? — A. 
Yes." 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  Did  you  swear  to  the  truth  at  the  initial  investigation  ? — A.  Yes,  I  swore  to  the 
truth  but  I  gave  it  under  circumstances  that  I  did  not  want  to  state  before  the  exchequer 
court,  and  I  did  not  think  it  fair  to  go  and  search  evidence  before  I  went  to  the  court 
to  give  evidence  and  there  they  would  take  advantage  of  it  to  ask  questions  that  would 
not  be  put  before  the  judge. 

Mr.  Haogart. — Well,  now,  here  is  a  part  of  other  evidence  : 

"  Q,  Well,  now,  you  had  a  room  then  on  the  7th  flat  of  the  New  York  Life  building 
divided  into  two  ?— A,  Yes. 
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"  Q.  Is  that  where  your  bookkeeper,  Mr.  Michaud,  remained  and  worked  for  you  t 
—A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  That  is  where  your  books  of  account  in  this  work  were  kept,  I  suppose  I — A. 
I  suppose  so. 

"  Q.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  where  he  would  have  the  books  t 
If  you  had  a  bookkeeper  I  suppose  that  is  where  he  kept  the  books  1 — A.  I  suppose  sa 

*  Q.  Did  he  destroy  your  books  there  1 — A.  What  books  do  you  refer  to  ? 

"  Q.  The  books  of  account  in  reference  to  this  contract? — A.  I  told  you  before,  yes. 

"Q.  You  destroyed  them  in  this  office  in  the  New  York  building? — A.  No,  I 
did  not. 

"Q,  Well,  where  did  you  destroy  them? — A.  That  is  my  business,  I  will  not 
answer. 

"  Q,  Where  did  you  destroy  the  cheques  that  you  got  back  from  the  bank  ? — A.  I 
generally  do  it. 

"  Q.  I  mean  those  cheques,  because  you  may  do  lots  of  things  generally,  but  those 
particular  cheques  are  what  I  want  to  get  at  ? — A.  I  destroyed  them  because  I  did  not 
need  them  any  more. 

"  Q.  It  is  not  why,  it  is  where  did  you  destroy  them  that  I  am  asking  you  ? — A. 
That  is  my  business. 

"  Q.  You  will  not  answer  that  i — A.  No,  I  will  not. 

'*Q.  Did  you  destroy  those  cheques  more  than  once,  or  were  all  accumulated  and 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  work  1 — A.  I  do  not  remember  that." 

jBy  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  Is  that  true,  that  statement  that  you  gave  upon  oath  ? — A.  I  wish  you  would 
read  the  other  evidence  before  the  commission  there. 

The  Chairman. — Answer  the  question  that  is  put  to  you. 

Mr.  Haggart. — Is  it  true  that  evidence  you  gave  down  there  ? 

The  Chairman. — Do  you  hear  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Haggart. — He  hears  it  perfectly  well. 

The  Witness. — WeU,  the  minister  goes  all  on  the  same  thing.  I  told  him  before 
that  in  a  moment  of  excitement  I  destroyed  those  books. 

jBy  J/V*.  Haggart  : 

Q.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  evidence  you  gave  down  there  ? — A.  Yes,  it  is  true,  that 
is  the  evidence  I  gave  down  there. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Beaudry  that  you  had  as  timekeeper  down  there? — A.  I 
never  had  Beaudry  as  timekeeper  down  there. 

Q.  You  swore  that  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Beaudry  as  a  timekeeper. 
Do  you  know  Mr.  Beaudry,  a  timekeeper  down  there  ? — A.  I  swore  yesterday  that 
Beaudry  might  have  been  timekeeper  but  he  was  not  engaged  by  me. 

Q.  You  were  asked  :  "Q.  Who- were  your  timekeepers  during  the  time  you  were 
supplying  the  labour  V — A.  There  was  Beaudry,  McEwan,  Drolet  and  Villeneuve,  the 
chief  timekeeper." 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Beaudry  now  ? — A.  He  is  in  Ottawa  here  and  he  will  give  his 
evidence  before  the  public  accounts  committee. 

Q.  You  are  aware  now  that  he  was  a  timekeeper  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  have  told  you, 
I  did  not  say  he  was  a  timekeeper,  he  was  engaged'  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  This  is  a  question  taken  down  yesterday   in  your  evidence  : 

"  Q.  Who  were  your  timekeepers  during  the  time  you  were  supplying  the  labour  ? — 
A.  There  was  Beaudry,  McEwan,  Drolet  and  Villeneuve,  the  chief  timekeeper." 
A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  if  I  said  that  I  made  a  mistake.  I  told  you  that  Villeneuve 
was  the  chief  timekeeper  and  Mr.  Villeneuve  had  instructions  to  have  some  help. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  asked  a  second  question  : 

"  Q.  Villeneuve  was  the  chief  timekeeper  ? — A.  The  chief  timekeeper  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  also  for  the  masons  and  stonecutters  for  the  Wellington 
bridge." 
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Q.  You  have  forgotten  entirely  since  yesterday  1 — A,  I  do  not  forget,  Mr.  Minister, 
I  told  you 

Q.  You  told  me  to-day  that  you  do  not  know  who  were  your  timekeepers,  or  who 
one  of  them  was,  you  said  you  forget  them  ? — A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  put  me  the 
question  as  to  timekeepers,  put  me  the  question  right  and  I  will  answer  you.  I 
answered  you  the  chief  timekeeper  is  Mr.  YUleneuve. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 
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Committee  Room  No.  49, 

House  op  Commons,  12th  July,  1894. 

The  Committee  met. 

EMMANUEL  ST.  LOUIS  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  Albert  Lafortune  in  Montreal  1 — A.  I  know  a 
name  Lafortune.     I  do  not  know  him  personally. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  him  1 — A.  I  know  that  name,  Lafortune,  yes. 

Bf/  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Haggwrt : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  employed  at  in  Montreal  % — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  seem  to  be  very  well  acquainted  with  this  gentleman — Mr. 
Lafortune? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  school  with  a  person  of  that  name,  an  old  schoolmate  of 
yours  % — A.  No,  sir,  never. 

Q.  You  never  got  him  a  situation  when  he  was  out  of  work  % — A.  No,  sir,  never. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  position  he  is  in  at  present  in  Montreal  % — A.  No,  sir,  I 
<lo  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Ouimet  ? — A.  What  Ouimet,  sir  % 

Q.  The  Ouimet  that  was  in  your  employ,  who  has  been  talked  of  every  day.  The 
Ouimet  who  was  in  your  employ  since  the  commencement  of  the  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  at  present  in  your  employ  % — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  your  employ  since  the  work  on  the  bridges  ceased  in  Montreal  ? — 
A.  I  think  Mr.  Villeneuve,  the  chief  time-keeper,  had  him  employed. 

Q.  Had  him  employed?  Are  you  aware  that  he  has  been  paid  regularly  and 
received  a  weekly  payment  from  you  ? — A.  I  am  r.ot  positive  of  that  now. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ?  Will  Mr.  Villeneuve  or  M  r.  Michaud  your  book-keeper  know 
if  he  is  in  your  pay  and  has  been  receiving  pay  regularly  from  you  since  that  work  was 
finished?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  possible  that  he  would  be  getting  $22  a  week  since  the  completion  of 
the  work,  from  you,  without  your  knowing  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  never  suggested  that  he  might  go  to  Philadelphia  for  a  week  or  two  and 
he  would  be  paid  just  the  same  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Mr.  Villeneuve  never  told  you  that  he  had  suggested  that  to  Mr.  Ouimet  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Michel  Proulx  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  in  your  employ  during  the  work  ? — A.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Villeneuve  as  helper  to  time-keeper. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  doing  now  ? — A.  I  think  he  is  in  the  post  office. 

Q.  On  whose  recommendation  did  he  get  that  appointment  ? — A.  His  mother,  whom 
I  have  known  for  a  good  many  years  and  who  is  very  poor,  came  to  me  and  begged  me 
to  help  her  get  some  work  for  her  son,  so  she  could  get  some  pay  for  her  own  living.  I 
think  he  was  placed  on  a  recommendation  of  Dr.  Lachapelle,  M.P. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  You  told  us  yesterday,  Mr.  St.  Louis,  that  you  had  destroyed  your  books  ;  was 
it  after  or  before  the  investigation  by  the  commissioners  ? — A.  It  was  before  the  commis- 
sioners' investigation. 
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Q.  How  long  before  ?— ;-A.  Well,  T  cannot  remember  exactly  but  I  know  it  was  a 
few  weeks  before. 

Q.  Did  any  person  suggest  to  you  the  burning  of  the  books,  or  did  it  just  come  into 
your  own  mind  I—A,  No,  sir;  it  came  into  my  mind  because  I  saw  no  use  for  them. 

Q.  You  had  no  use  for  the  books  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  period  did  those  books  cover  ? — A.  They  covered,  I  think,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Then  they  did  not  cover  a  period  of  25  years? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Three  or  four  years  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  books  were  there  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  exactly,  but  I  think  there  were 
three  or  four  or  four  or  five. 

Q.  Large  or  small  volumes  ? — A.  About  the  size  of  a  book  in  the  letter  press. 

Q.  And  these  books  contained  your  accounts  but  not  of  the  bridge  ? — A.  Well,  as  I 
understand  my  book-keeper,  there  was  no  entry  in  them  concerning  the  works  that  I  had 
from  the  department  of  canals  and  railways. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  at  all,  you  say,  in  those  books  aflfecting  the  work  on  the 
bridges  ? — A.  There  was  nothing  at  all,  as  my  book-keeper  told  me,  because  I  never 
opened  my  books  myself  and  looked  into  them,  but  my  chief  book-keeper  told  me  there 
'were  no  entries  concerning  that  work.  I  asked  the  reason  why,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
no  time.  He  was  also  book-keeper  for  Berger,  St.  Louis  and  Cousineau,  contractors  for 
the  Montreal  court-house  and  he  had  no  time  to  make  entries  in  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  these  books  would  have  contained  a  record  of  your  transactions  other 
than  the  bridges  for  three  or  four  years? — A.  I  said  three  or  four  years.  It  might  be 
longer  than  that — five  or  six  years. 

Q.  They  would  have  contained  a  record  of  your  business  transactions — moneys 
received  and  moneys  paid  out,  «fec.  1 — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Did  it  not  strike  you  that  these  books  might  be  important  in  the  future  ? — A. 
Not  at  all,  because  in  my  line  of  business  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  my  brother  and  I  kept 
only  one  book.  Say  a  contract  was  for  $25,000,  we  would  have  the  money  received.  That 
is  ail,  because  we  have  to  pay  for  material,  cash,  every  two  weeks,  the  same  as  the  wages 
of  the  men.  That  is  the  reason  we  never  kept  large  sets  of  books,  my  brother  and  my- 
self. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  burn  any  of  your  books  before  that,  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  I  do  not 
recollect,  really.  I  know  one  thing,  I  never  kept  any  cheques,  no  matter  if  it  is  cheques 
from  private  books  or  district  savings  banks.  When  the  cheques  came  from  the  banks 
for  a  month  or  so  my  clerk  compared  them  with  the  stubs  and  if  he  found  everything 
all  right,  he  handed  me  the  cheques  ;  I  did  not  use  them  any  more,  I  destroyed  them 
(cheques). 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  want  the  committee  to  understand,  as  far  as  the  work  on  these 
bridges  is  concerned,  that  you  never  kept  any  account  in  any  books  1 — A.  No,  sir,  never 
kept  any  account  in  any  book  because  I  really  thought  that  the  pay-lists  were  sent  to  me 
from  the  Wellington  bridge,  and  the  time-books  were  sent  to  my  office  and  put  on  large 
pay-lists  for  my  accounts,  and  when  they  were  satisfied  I  thought  the  thing  was  just  as 
correct  with  all  the  details  and  names  and  men's  time. 

Q.  What  way  had  you  of  checking  your  time-keepers  ? — A.  I  can  assure  you  I 
never  checked  them  very  much^  because  I  have  unlimited  confidence  in  them. 

Q.  You  left  it  altogether  to  the  time-keepers  ? — A.  I  left  it  altogether  to  the 
t>ime-keepers. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  no  cash  account,  showing  how  much  you  had  received  ? — A.  I 
never  looked  into  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  much  cash  you  received  1 — A.  No, 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  how  mufch  you  paid  out  ? — A.  No,  I  cannot  tell.  I  suppose 
the  book-keeper  can  say  these  things,  but  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  received  from  the  government  altogether  while 
you  were  doing  this  work  1 — A.  Well,  I  can't  say  just  now ;  if  I  had  my  petition  of  right 
I  oould. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  approximate  idea,  f  60,000,  $70,000,  $80,000,  or  $200,000  ? 
— A.  As  it  appears  by  my  statement,  I  received  $220,550.21. 
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Q.  That  is  the  labour  1 — A.  And  stone. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  was  for  stone  1 — A.  About  $7,000  for  stone. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  And  the  balance  for  labour  i — A.  Yes, 

By  JUr.  Lister  : 

Q.  For  stone  ? — A.  For  stone  on  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Q.  That^  would  be  $213,500  that  you  received  for  labour? — A.  For  labourers 
all  over. 

Q.  Over  the  several  works  I — A.  The  two  bridges. 

Q.  All  the  labour?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pid  you  keep  any  account  at  all  of  the  amount  you  paid  out  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  account  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  tell  the  committee  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  inform  the 
committee  what  is  the  amount  of  profit  that  you  made  on  labour  ? — A.  Well,  I  cannot 
say  it  myself. 

Q.  Won't  your  statement  show  what  you  paid  out  ? — A.  No.  I  think  that  a 
copy  of  the  pay-lists  that  were  put  in  the  exchequer  court  would  show  that  by  making 
the  calculation. 

Q.  These  are  the  pay-lists  we  have  before  us  ? — A.  Then  there  is  a  pay- list  that 
shows  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  men  of  the  Wellington  bridge,  too.  I  am  not 
sure  but  I  think  they  were  handed  in  in  the  exchequer  court. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  You  have  the  pay-lists  that  you  paid  to  the  men  on  the  Curran  bridge  t — A. 
Certainly,  I  have  got  those  lists. 

Q.  You  have  got  those  lists  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  say  I  have  got  them  mysell  I 
don't  say  that  they  have  been  filed  in  the  court.     I  think  they  were  filed  in  the  court. 

Mr.  Geopfbion. — Yes,  we  have  filed  them.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  filed  them 
all  but  we  filed  some  of  them.     I  don't  think  the  court  exacted  the  whole  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  Then  the  pay-lists,  your  own  pay-lists  upon  which  your  claim  was  founded, 
were  filed,  or  a  portion  of  them  were  filed  in  the  exchequer  court  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  not  the  pay-lists  that  have  been  brought  before  the  committee  here 
at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  did  keep  an  account  of  the  actual  amount  paid  to  the  men  ? — A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  put  in  an  account  to  the  government  ? — A.  According  to  my  tender. 
There  were  pay-lists  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  pay-lists  made  by  Coughlih, 
I  understand,  and  his  stock  of  time-keepers.  That  was  supplied  to  me.  I  would  not 
pay  until  I  had  those  pay-lists,  and  Mr.  Villeneuve's  time-keepers  I  think  ma  ie  a  copy 
of  those  pay-lists,  and  from  the  time-books  my  account  has  been  made  out.  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  making  the  account  to  the  government  it  has  been  made  accord- 
ing to  my  tender. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  Let  us  understand  that  clearly.  Do  you  say  that  you  had  a  copy  of  the  pay- 
lists  by  which  your  men  were  paid  by  you  on  the  work  down  there  ? — A.  Mr.  Minister, 
the  pay-list  on  the  Curran  bridge  was  supplied  to  me  in  my  office.  I  paid  the  men  on 
those  lists.  Those  lists  were  taken  on  the  work,  and  Mr.  Coughlin  was  there  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  there  once  or  twice  so  that  they  could  identify  the  men  to  whom  to  hand 
the  envelopes,  and  the  men  were  paid  there  with  the  pay-list  in  front  of  them. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point.  Your  pay-lists  put  before  the  exchequer  court  show  the 
amount  actually  paid  by  you  to  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  don't  say  they  are  all  there. 
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I  don't  know  if  the  judge  wanted  them  all.    I  think  he  had  one  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridge  and  one  of  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  know,  in  your  contract  with  the  government  you  were  to  get  $1.50 
a  day  for  shovellers  and  pick  men  1 — A.  Well,  according  to  my  tender 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  I  would  like,  before  you  leave  that  part  about  those  pay-lists,  to  get  that  clear. 
You  say  that  you  furnished  to  the  court  the  pay-lists,  that  is,  the  copies  of  the  original 
pay-lists  furnished  you  by  the  time-keepers,  and  the  amount  which  you  paid  to  each  man 
and  each  man's  name  is  on  the  pay-list.     You  furnished  that  to  the  court  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hagoart. — I  am  instructed  that  you  have  not. 

Mr.  Geopfrion. — Well,  Mr.  Minister,  we  filed  all  the  pay-lists  of  the  Wellington 
bridge,  because  that  was  a  different  class  of  pay-list.  The  pay-lists  for  the  Wellington 
bridge  were  prepared,  as  the  witness  says,  at  Mr.  Kennedy's  office,  and  on  these  pay- 
lists  our  pay-lists  were  made.  Our  pay-lists  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  as  nobody 
would  prepare  them,  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Michaud  or  his  stafi^  and  upon  these  pay- 
lists  the  men  were  pedd.  Those  that  were  filed  before  the  exchequer  court  were  the 
Grand  Trunk  pay-lists. 

Mr.  Lister. — Have  you  the  Wellington  bridge  pay-lists  f 

Mr.  Geopfrion. — I  am  sure  we  have  them,  and  I  cannot  understand  why  we  were 
not  called  upon  to  file  them.     We  did  not  file  them,  it  was  not  part  of  our  claim. 

By  Mr,  Listej' : 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  the  amount  of  the  actual  money  that  was  paid  to  the  men. 
You  say  you  put  in  an  account  to  the  government  for  the  amount  payable  according  to 
the  contract  ? — ^A.  I  put  thoset  lists  in  my  safe. 

Q.  You  put  in  an  account  to  the  government  1 — A.  Yes,  according  to  my  tender. 

Q.  Then  you  have  another  list  showing  the  actual  amount  paid  to  the  men  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  information  for  that  ? — A.  T  understand  this  is  a  copy 
of  the  time-book,  and  the  list  of  the  amounts  paid  to  the  men. 

Q.  Take  pick  and  shovel  men,  what  did  you  pay  them  1 — A.  The  men  working  with 
picks  and  shovels,  I  paid  them  from  $1. 15,  to  the  best  of  my  memory — I  did  not  pay  them 
— to  $1.25.     Some  perhaps  $1.30,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  For  nigbt  work,  how  much  did  you  pay  them  ? — A.  For  night  work  I  do  not 
think  they  were  paid  much  more. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  charge  the  government  for  night  work  1 — A.  Well,  accord- 
ing to  my  tender  it  was  20  cents  an  hour  for  skilled  labourers,  and  for  day  time  18^ 
cents. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  charged  the  government  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  charged  the 
government. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  the  men  ? — A.  I  pedd  the  men,  as  I  said  before,  $1.15,  $1.20 
and  $1.25. 

Q.  For  night  work  1 — A.  About  the  same  as  the  day. 

Q.  Take  stonecutters,  what  did  you  pay  them ) — A.  Stonecutters,  they  were  paid 
$2.50  during  the  day  time. 

Q,  How  much  a  night  1 — A.  I  cannot  remember  that. 

Q.  Were  they  paid  any  more  at  night  than  they  were  in  the  day  i — A.  I  think 
they  were  paid  more  time. 

Q.  Were  they  paid  any  more  per  hour  wages  ? — A.  I  think  they  were  allowed  more 
time. 

Q.  That  would  be,  how  much  an  hour  ? — A.  I  cannot  enter  into  these  details. 

By  Mr,  Geqffrion  : 

.     Q.  $2.50  you  paid  in  the  day  time? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  Would  you  pay  the  same  at  night  1 — A.  I  am  not  positive. 
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Q.  How  much  did  you  get  from  the  government  for  night  work  ? — A.  For  stone- 
cutters, 46  cents  an  hour,  and  as  regards  stonesetters  or  masons,  45  cents. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  pay  shovellers  and  pickers  on  Sunday  ? — ^A.  On  Sunday, 
I  think  they  were  allowed  a  day  and  a  half. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  just  paid  them  the  same  wages  as  you  paid  them  any 
other  day  ? — A.  I  cannot  really  say,  Mr.  Lister,  until  I  consult  these  lists.  Because  the 
list  of  the  Wellington  bridge  came  to  my  office  with  the  name  of  the  men  and  the 
wages  that  were  paid  to  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  single  carters,  what  they  received  ? — A.  I 
think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl^ge,  $2.25. 

Q.  Did  they  get  any  more  at  night  ? — A.  Well,  I  cannot  tell,  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Haggart — That  was  one  of  the  questions.  The  government  refused  to  pay 
them  for  night  time  as  overtime.     They  refused  and  contested  the  matter  in  the  court. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Double  horse-rigs,  did  you  pay  any  more  on  Sunday  than  you  did  on  any  other 
day  ?^A.  I  am  not  positive  on  that,  I  cannot  say,  Mr.  Lister.  I  think  my  paymaster 
or  time-keeper  can  give  the  information  better  than  I  can.  I  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  handed  the  money  to  him  and  they  went  and  took  the  list  and  paid  off  the 
men. 

Q.  You  recommended  Michel  Proulx  to  the  post  office  department  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  postmaster  general  ? — A.  Sir  Adolphe  Caron. 

Q.  You  recommended  him  to  Dr.  LachapeUe? — A.  I  asked  Dr.  Lachapelle,  as 
Madame  Proulx  was  in  misery. 

Q.  You  recommended  him  ? — A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  Through  Dr.  Lachapelle's  influence  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  office  ?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  hold  in  the  post  office  ? — A.  He  is  a  letter  carrier. 

Q.  Now,  the  reason  that  you  gave  for  destroying  those  books  was  that  they  con- 
tained entries  which  you  did  not  want  made  public  t--A.  Well,  I  made  that  statement, 
as  I  think  there  would  be  some  entries  which  I  did  not  want  to  make  public. 

Q.  You  think  there  would  be  some  entries  you  do  not  want  to  make  public  I — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  those  entries  1 — A.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  did  not  look  into  my  books 
once  a  year. 

Q.  What  entries  did  you  think  the  books  might  contain  which  you  did  not  want  to 
make  public  % — A.  I  suppose  it  was  simply  entries  of  political  subscriptions. 

Q.  Political  subscriptions  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  many  of  these  subscriptions  1 — A.  I  made  a  good  many  since 
twenty  years. 

Q.  You  have  ?  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  the  total  amount  would  be — 
what  they  would  aggregate  ? — A.  For  some  twenty  years  it  has  amounted  to  a  big  sum. 

Q.  How  much  ?— -A.  Oh,  well,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  I  only  want  an  idea  7 

Mr.  Haggart. — Let  the  witness  tell  what  he  gave  while  engaged  on  this  particular 
work. 

Witness. — Mr.  Minister,  I  never  gave  a  cent  to  get  that  work ;  I  never  promised 
anything  to  get  that  work. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  St.  Louis,  if  you  can  give  the  committee  any  idea  at  M  of 
the  total  amount  you  have  subscribed  for  political  work  during  the  last  twenty  years ! 

The  Chairman. — You  are  going  rather  afar. 

Mr.  Lister. — During  the  progress  of  this  work — Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  was  only 
in  progress  from  February  to  May.  That  was  the  whole  progress  of  the  work.  That 
was  a  very  short  length  of  time. 
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The  Chairman. — I  think  you  might  ask  him  about  subscriptions  since  he  commenced 
that  work. 

Mr.  Lister. — I  can  ask  him,  as  a  fact,  that  he  has  been  subscribing  liberally  for  the 
last  20  years. 

Mr.  Gboffrion. — I  think  general  questions  are  fairly  asked,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  fair  to  the  witness  that  he  should  go  into  details. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  can  give  this  committee  any  idea  of  the  total 
amount  of  subscriptions  during  the  last  20  years  for  political  purposes  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  idea  at  alH— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  be  $20,000?— A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hagoart. — He  has  no  right  to  ask  that  question,  you  need  not  answer  it. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  have  told  us  you  destroyed  the  books  because  they  contained 
accounts  of  political  subscriptions  ? — A.  I  said  that  I  was  afraid  they  did. 

Q.  Now,  what  accounts  of  political  subscriptions  did  those  books  contain,  or  what 
accounts  were  you  afraid  that  they  did  contain? — A.  I  said  I  was  afraid,  but  I  did  not 
know  there  was  any  entry  in  them,  because  I  am  not  looking  often  in  my  books  and  my 
book-keeper  might  make  some  entry  without  my  orders. 

Q.  Before  destroying  your  books  did  you  not  think  it  proper  to  ask  your  time-keeper 
if  they  contained  any  such  entries? — A.  It  may  have  been  proper,  but  I  did  not  ask. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  him  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q,  Were  the  political  subscriptions  given  by  cheque  or  cash  ? — A.  Generally  for 
political  subscriptions  they  never  see  a  cheque  of  mine. 

Q.  How  do  you  give  them  ? — A.  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know,  I  draw  the  cheque  out 
different  places  and  I  give  it  to  a  third  party  or  fourth  party  ;  I  don't  take  a  receipt 
neither. 

Q.  You  never  take  a  receipt  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  draw  cheques  ? — A.  I  only  gave  a  cheque  for  the  monument  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald. 

Q,  So  would  it  be  impossible  to  trace  up  what  you  have  given? — A.  Oh,  I  have 
no  memory  for  those  subscriptions. 

Q.  Well,  it  has  been  sworn  here  that  you  said  you  gave  some  money  to  the  Vau- 
dreuil  election  ? — A.  Well,  I  might. 

Q.  Did  you,  Mr.  St.  Louis,  did  you  ? — A.  Personally,  I  don't  know,  it  went  round. 
I  have  got  a  good  big  hat,  and  I  like  to  help  a  good  many  friends  like  that. 

Q.  Then  it  went  round  a  good  many  hands  ? — ^A.  I  leave  that  in  envelopes  and 
somebody  comes  for  it,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Where  did  you  leave  the  envelopes  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  can't  trace  that.  I 
can't  remember  that. 

Q.  Was  it  money  in  an  envelope  ? — A.  I  suppose  so,  it  must  be. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  give  it  to  ?---A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  I  don't  remember.  I  don't 
remember  those  things. 

Q.  You  can't  remember,  you  say,  you  can't  remember  whom  you  gave  it  to  ? — A.  I 
can't  remember. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that?  It  would  pass  through  several  hands? — A. 
Yes,  generally. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  on  the  work,  Mr.  St.  Louis,  when  the  work  was 
progressing,  did  you  make  any  subscriptions  ? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  None?— A.  No. 

Q.  No  political  subscriptions  ? — ^A.  Oh,  no,  not  during  the  work.  I  made  some 
after,  perhaps,  but  not  during  the  work, 

Q.  You  claim  from  the  government  some  $60,000,  I  believe  ? — A.  About  $63,000. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  $220,000  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  not  so  much  in  regard 
to  the  contestations  of  the  number  of  men  employed.     It  is  more  in  regard  to  the  over* 
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time  and  the  skilled  labour.  I  think  the  contestation  is  more  on  that  than  on  the  lists. 
It  is  more  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  overtime  and  skilled  labour. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  wine  room  was  being  supplied  ? — A.  Well,  no.  They  call 
it  a  wine  room.  One  time  they  expected  some  friends  there  and  they  had  a  dozen  or  a 
dozen  and  a  half  bottles  of  wine,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  besides. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  supplies  were  bought  1 — A.  To  the  best  of  my  memory, 
several  of  the  employees  there  bought  them. 

Q.  Some  of  the  employees  1 — A.  Yes,  Mr.  Lister,  I  never  looked  into  these  things. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Mr.  St  Louis,  on  whose  recommendation  were  men  employed  by  you? — A.  On 
whose  recommendation  ? 

Q.  On  whose  recommendation  1 — A.  On  the  works  ? 

Q.  As  a  rule  1 — A.  There  was  no  recommendation. 

Q.  It  has  been  told  here  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  the  men  were  recommended 
to  you  first  by  some  member  of  parliament  ? — A.  Not  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
were  more  liberals  employed  on  the  works  than  conservatives.  I  can  swear  to  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  because  I  remarked  that  of  the  stonecutters  there  were  perhaps  200 
liberals  and  75  conservatives.  I  never  make  politics  of  those  jobs.  They  say  '^  It  is 
a  St.  Anne's  ward  job."  I  say  "  It  is  not  a  St.  Anne's  ward  job,  it  is  a  dominion  of 
Canada  job ; "  so  I  never  pay  any  attention  to  politics  on  that  business.  I  supplied 
men  who  I  thought  would  do  this  job,  and  my  instructions  were  if  the  men  would  not 
do  their  duty  to  report  to  the  foreman. 

By  Mr,  Uagga/rt  : 

Q.  How  do  you  make  up  that  account  that  you  have  made  up  there  ? 
Does  it  include  not  only  the  work  on  the  southern  bridge  but  the  work  on  lock  no.  1  T 
— A.  This  one,  Mr.  Minister  ? 

Q.  Yes,  the  $220,000  ;  that  includes  not  only  the  time  on  the  Curran  bridge  but 
on  lock  no  1,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  it  includes  the  three  ? — A,  Well,  Mr. 
Minister,  I  told  you  I  never  meddle  with  any  of  these  accounts. 

Q.  Look  at  that  and  see  if  it  is  for  the  three  works  ? — A.  Yes,  but  I  cannot  explain 
it. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Look  at  the  statement  which  is  before  you  1 — A.  I  see  the  statement  of  the  three 
works,  the  Wellington  bridge,  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  lock  no.  I. 

Q.  Does  the  amount  stated  there  include  the  work  done  on  the  two  bridges  and  lock 
no.  1  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  but  that  was  made  as  near  as  possible,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  lock 
no.  1,  as  near  as  possible  separate. 

By  Mr,  Uaggart : 

Q.  Yes,  but  does  it  include  in  that  account  the  Grand  Trunk  and  lock  no.  1  as 
well  as  the  Wellington  bridge,  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  know  V-  A.  Oh,  yes,  all  right. 

Q.  When  you  destroyed  the  pay-rolls  and  the  books  and  the  cheques  and  everything 
*  else,  how  did  you  get  at  these  time-sheets  that  you  made  the  account  from  ?     Did  you 
get  them  before  you  destroyed  them,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  did  you  get  these  copies  t 
— A.  When  I  destroyed  the  pay-rolls  ? 

Q.  You  say  you  have  destroyed  the  original  time-sheets,  that  you  destroyed  your 
cheques,  ledgers  and  everything  else,  and  now  you  say  you  filed  a  certified  copy  of  the  pay 
sheet  in  the  court  and  that  this  that  you  have  filed  you  have  got  there  7  How  did  you 
get  those  copies  7 — A.  Well,  it  is  a  copy  that  was  made  in  the  office ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  were  they  made  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Are  they  certified  copies  % — A.  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Would  you  produce  them,  please  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  they  are. 

Mr.  Gboffrion. — We  will  send  for  them — ^they  are  at  t^e  hotel.  Is  the  minister 
referring  to  the  Wellington  or  the  Grand  Trunk  ? 
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Mr.  Hagoart. — We  want  the  whole  of  them.  He  says  all  the  evidence  of  pay- 
sheets — time-sheets — which  he  had  in  his  possession,  were  destroyed.  He  has  now  in 
his  possession  certified  copies. 

Mr.  Gboffrion. — The  clerk  of  the  exchequer  court  ought  to  be  ordered  to  bring 
these  for  the  Wellington  bridge.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  ordered  Villeneuve  to  go  to 
the  hotel  to  get  our  list. 

By  Mr.  Haggart: 

Q.  How  did  you  get  these  certified  sheets  that  you  have  produced  ? — A.  The  certi- 
fied lists  for  the  Wellington  bridge  were  sent  to  my  office  after  paying  the  men. 

Q.  They  never  were  destroyed,  then  % — A.  I  never  said  the  lists  of  the  bridge  were 
destroyed.  If  I  have  said  that,  I  have  made  a  mistake.  I  never  said  that.  I  told  you 
yesterday  that  these  lists  of  the  Wellington  bridge  were  sent  to  me  in  my  office  to  see 
the  amount  wanted  to  pay  the  men,  and  my  paymaster  took  these  lists  in  the  shed  on 
the  work  and  paid  the  men  there  with  these  lists. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  original  time  that  you  kept  was  kept  by  your 
head  time-keeper,  in  separate  pay-sheets,  and  that  the  originals  were  destroyed.  Is 
that  right  t — A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Minister,  about  the  Wellington  bridge,  I  said 
I  have  got  them  still,  and  I  offered  them  to  be  produced  in  court.  That  was  only  my 
voucher  to  show  what  I  paid. 

Q.  The  books  which  your  time-keeper  kept — the  little  books  that  you  kept,  that 
were  brought  into  your  office,  they  were  destroyed  ? — A.  These  were  destroyed — ^yes. 

Q.  This  time-sheet  was  got  from  them  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  understand — ^yes. 

Q.  Certified  by  whom — Kennedy  and  Parent  ? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Parent  and 
Mr.  Coughlin,  if  I  recollect  right. 

Q.  Where  were  these  pay-sheets  prepared  % — A.  In  my  office. 

Q.  The  pay-sheets  were  prepared  in  your  office  and  certified  to  by  Mr.  Parent  1 — 
A.  The  pay- lists  were  made  in  my  office. 

Q.  Not  in  Mr.  Parent's  office  ? — A.  Certainly  not, 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out  from  you  yesterday? — A.  I  was  making  my 
account  and  sent  it  to  Parent. 

Q.  That  all  these  pay-rolls  that  came  up  here  certified  to  by  Kennedy  and  the  rest 
of  the  officers  down  there  were  prepared  in  your  own  office  and  not  in  the  government 
office  % — A.  Certainly  they  were  prepared  in  my  office — certainly.  Of  course  there  is  no 
objection  to  that  at  all.  The  pay-sheets  from  Kennedy  were  sent  to  my  office  with  the 
prices  paid  to  the  men,  and  from  this  sheet  the  account  for  the  government  was  made, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  price  in  my  tender  was  added  to  it. 

Q.  You  said  the  pay-sheet  was  sent  by  Kennedy  to  your  office,  did  you  say  that  ? 
— A  I  said  the  pay-sheets  for  the  Wellington  bridge  were  sent  to  my  office. 

Q.  You  have  none  of  these  sheets  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have  got  these  sheets. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  see  them  ? — A.  They  are  filed  in  the  court ;  they  are  still  in 
existence. 

Q.  The  original  pay-sheets  sent  by  you  to  Mr.  Kennedy  ?  Then  the  rest  of  the 
sheet  were  prepared  from  the  time-tables  of  your  own  in  your  own  office  and  certified  to 
by  Mr.  Parent  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  if  I  understand  you  ? — A.  Those  books,  if  they  were 
on  the  work  were  dirty,  and  they  may  have  been  making  a  copy  of  these  books.  If  I 
had  known  they  were  wanted,  I  would  have  kept  them  after  the  list  was  made.  I  did 
not  know  they  were  necessary. 

Q.  I  understand  from  you  that  the  time-keepers  furnished  these  little  books  to  your 
office?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  own  clerk  copied  them  off  in  your  office,  and  prepared  the  pay-sheets,  and 
after  preparing  the  pay-sheets  he  went  to  Mr.  Parent  without  the  original  time-books  at 
all] — A.  Oh,  no,  no. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  the  whole  process.  Is  the  clerk  here  that  prepared  them  for 
you — is  Villeneuve  here  ? — A.  On  the  Wellington  bridge,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain, 
the  pay-sheets  were  sent  by  Kennedy  to  my  office.  From  them  they  got  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  pay  the  men.     It  shows  the  names  of  the  men  and  the  amount  to  be. 
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paid.     They  took  these  pay-sheets  to  the  work  and  they  identified  the  men  and  paid  the 
men  on  the  Wellington  bridge. 

By  Mr,  Tarie : 

Q.  Where  are  those  pay-sheets  1 — A.  I  have  them. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  What  about  the  rest  of  the  work  ? — A.  Then  about  the  rest  of  the  work,  Mr. 
Villeneuve  was  chief  time-keeper  over  the  Wellington  bridge.  Mr.  Parent  I  think 
knew  from  the  very  beginning  that  Villeneuve  was  an  employee  of  the  government 
He  was  satisfied  that  Villeneuve  would  keep  the  time  all  right.  Mr.  Villeneuve  took 
some  help  for  him  to  keep  the  time  right,  and  see  how  much  money  was  wanted  to  pay 
it.  The  account  was  made  from  the  time-books  and  the  only  difference  was  the  price  I 
had  to  charge  for  my  tender.  There  were  four  copies  wanted,  and  I  sent  these  lists  to 
Mr.  Parent's  office  in  Montreal,  and  asked  him  to  look  over  and  check  them  if  they  were 
correct.  I  think  Lesage  and  Trudeau,  employees  of  the  canal  office,  went  over  them,  and 
they  handed  me  a  copy  to  keep. 

Q.  How  did  Parent  check  these  when  the  original  time-lists  were  in  your  own 
hands  and  you  afterwards  destroyed  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  he  checked  them 
at  all.  I  was  not  supposed  myself  to  keep  the  time  for  the  government ;  it  was  not  in 
my  contract. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  prepared  the  time-sheets  yourself  and  got  Parent  and  Ken- 
nedy to  certify  to  it,  without  even  seeing  the  original  time-book  1 — A.  I  am  prepared  to 
swear  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  these  time-sheets. 

Q.  You  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Parent  refused  to  appoint  time-keepers  on  the 
work  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  he  refused. 

Q.  He  did  not  appoint  them — who  appointed  the  time-keepers  1 — A.  On  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  bridge,  I  said  to  Parent  that  Villeneuve  was  chief  time-keeper. 

Q.  Who  appointed  the  rest  of  the  time-keepers  besides  Villeneuve  1 — ^^A.  I  said  yes- 
terday it  was  Mr.  Villeneuve,  and  I  told  him  ^to  hire  some  help  if  he  wanted  to  do 
his  work  correctly. 

Q.  Did  Villeneuve  appoint  his  subordinates  then,  the  other  time-keepers  i — A.  That 
is  what  I  understand. 

Q.  You  gave  your  evidence  yesterday  and  stated  that  you  appointed  the  time- 
keepers and  paid  them  1 — A.  I  appointed  Villeneuve  as  chief  time-keeper. 

Mr.  Hjlggart. — He  said  that  Parent  had  refused  to  appoint  the  time-keepers  and  he 
appointed  them  himself. 

By  Mr,  Curran  : 

Q.  Mr.  Villeneuve  is  in  the  employ  of  the  government  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  suggested  his  employment — you  or  Parent? — A.  When  I  found  there  was 
no  time-keeper  I  wanted  to  place  Villeneuve  to  check  my  time,  and  to  pay  the  men  on 
that. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at ;  when  you  saw  there  was  no  time-keeper  appointed 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  you  wanted  some  one  there  to  take  the  time  1 — A. 
Exactly,  and  pay  the  men. 

Q.  Did  you  suggest  it  to  Parent  or  did  Parent  suggest  it  to  you  1 — A.  I  did  not 
suggest  it  to  Parent,  I  said  to  Mr.  Parent  that  Mr.  Villeneuve  was  appointed.  "  I  will 
put  him  there  as  first  timekeeper,"  and  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  hm. 

Q.  Mr.  St.  Tjouis,  you  understand  that  Mr.  Villeneuve  was  a  government  em- 
ployee'?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  was  getting  paid  by  the  government.  You  could  not  go  to  work  and  appoint 
him  as  your  time-keeper  without  that  being  known  to  the  government  or  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  government. 

The  Chaibman. — He  said  that  he  had  appointed  him  and  he  told  Parent  he  had 
appointed  him  and  Parent  acq  uiesced  in  it. 
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Witness. — Mr.  Schreiber  knows  that  Villeneuve  was  the  time-keeper  during  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  Douglas  knows  that. 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 
Q.  Every  one  of  these  officials  knew  it  ? — A.  Most  decidedly. 

By  'Mr,  Curran  : 

Q.  Did  they  know  he  was  acting  for  you  or  did  they  suppose  he  was  acting  for 
the  government  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Mr.  St.  Louis,  you  say  these  people  knew  that  Mr.  Villeneuve  was  there  keep- 
ing time.  Did  they  know  he  was  keeping  it  for  you  ?  Were  they  perfectly  aware  that 
he  was  keeping  the  time  for  you  and  not  for  the  government  ? — A.  They  seemed  to 
be  satisfied  as  he  was  an  employee  of  the  government,  keeping  the  time,  that  he  would 
keep  that  time  right. 

Q.  That  he  would  keep  it  for  both  parties  ?-r-A.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Haggart — I  will  read  the  letter.  It  is  addressed  to  John  O'Neil,  Collector  of 
Lachine  Canal  Tolls,  Montreal,  by  Mr.  Parent :  "  Your  employee,  Mr.  Villeneuve,  has 
been  employed  some  winter  months  past  as  book  and  time-keeper  at  the  Wellington 
bridge  works.  You  will,  I  suppose,  expect  his  services  when  navigation  opens,  but  if 
it  was  possible  for  you  to  dispense  of  his  services  for  two  or  three  weeks  it  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  government,  because,  if  he  should  leave  his  present  em- 
ploy on  the  1st  May  next,  there  would  be  much  delay  in  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Wellington  bridge  accounts.  Therefore,  if  you  could  say  that  you  can  spare  Mr.  Ville- 
neuve for  the  time  stated,  I  will  transmit,  or  you  may  do  so,  for  the  approval  of  the 
Minister."  It  comes  up  then  to  the  minister  and  here  is  Mr.  Schreiber*s  reply  :  *^E.  H. 
Parent,  Superintending  Engineer,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  3rd  May,  1893.  My  Dear  Sir,  I  have 
yours  of  the  29th  ultimo  covering  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  O'Neil,  collector  of  Montreal, 
with  reference  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Villeneuve,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  collector's 
ofiSce,  as  book  and  time-keeper  at  the  Wellington  bridge  works.  I  have  no  objection 
to  your  employing  Mr.  Villeneuve  for  a  short  time  to  assist  in  preparing  the  Welling- 
ton street  bridge  pay-rolls  and  accounts,  say  not  to  exceed  ten  days."  That  is  all  the 
authority  there  is  from  the  department  and  all  the  knowledge  the  department  had  of 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Lister. — That  is  your  letter,  Mr.  Schreiber  ? 

Mr.  Schreiber. — Yes,  that  is  from  me. 

Mr.  Gboffrion. — Mr.  Villeneuve  had  been  for  two  or  three  months  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge,  which  was  completed  in  the  latter  days  of  April.  Then  instead  of  send- 
ing Villeneuve  back  to  his  work  it  was  suggested  that  he  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Wellington  bridge  for  eight  or  ten  days  more.  The  intention  was  to  transfer  him  from 
the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  to  the  Wellington  where  the  work  continued  for  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

Mr.  Haggart. — I  say  that  the  department  had  no  knowledge  till  the  3rd  of  May 
that  Mr.  Villeneuve  was  employed  by  St.  Louis  for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  employed  as  your  time-keeper  before  the  3rd  of  May  ? 
A.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

Q.  When  would  that  be  ? — A.  Early  in  February. 

Q.  Then  the  government  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  intimation  at  all  that  he 
was  time-keeper  until  the  3rd  of  May  1 — A.  The  employees  of  the  government  had.  I 
mean  the  employees  representing  the  government.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Parent  knew 
that  Mr.  Villeneuve  was  there  from  the  very  beginning. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Douglas  know  1 — A.  Not  then. 
Q.  Later  on  1— A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Lister: 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Villeneu ve  ? — A.  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  You  cannot  recollect  whether  he  was  paid  or  not  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  When  he  was  employed  was  there  anything  said? — A,  Not  to  my  personal 
knowledge.     I  don't  recollect  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hire  him  yourself  1 — A.  I  think  I  did,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  tell  the  committee  that  there  was  nothing  said  about  pay  ? — A.  Well, 
I  don't.  I  don't  say  he  was  not  paid.  I  asked  him  before  that  as  an  employee  of  the 
government.  I  heard  this  story,  that  a  government  employee  making  $900^  has  a 
right  to  make  money  during  the  winter  when  he  is  not  wanted.  \ 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question.  I  want  to  know  if  at  the  time  you  hired  him  any- 
thing was  said  about  his  being  paid  ? — A.  Yes,  I  paid  him,  personally. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  % — A.  I  mean  he  was  not  paid  and  charged  on  the 
pay-lists. 

Q.  He  was  not  paid  and  charged  on  the  pay-lists? — ^A.  He  was  to  be  paid  but  not 
charged  on  the  pay-lists. 

Q.  Who  was  to  pay  him  1 — A.  My  bookkeeper. 

Q.  Then  his  name  was  not  to  appear  on  the  pay  lists  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  to  pay  him  ? — A.  $2.50  or  $3  a  day. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  that  his  name  was  not  to  appear  on  the  time-lists  ? — A 
Because  he  was  an  employee  of  the  government. 

Q,  Was  he  drawing  a  salary  from  the  government  at  the  same  time  %■  -A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  his  name  was  not  to  appear  on  the  pay  lists  because  h«>  was  an  employee 
of  the  government  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  he  was  to  get  $3  a  day  from  you  ? — A.  From  me,  yes. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  paid  him  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  I  suppose  my  book-keeper 
will  say  that. 

Q.  Who  suggested  that  his  name  should  not  appear  on  the  pay-lists  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  that. 

Q.  Was  it  talked  about  that  his  name  should  not  appear  on  the  pay-lists  1 — A.  I 
know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  Nothing  about  it  at  all  ?— A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  the  rest  of  the  time-keepers  per  day  ? — A.  Well,  it  depends.  I 
gave  no  instructioiis  to  that  effect,  but  I  think  the  time-keepers  were  paid,  as  it  was 
work  for  the  government — they  want  five  copies  of  the  accounts — I  think  that  the  men 
might  be  paid  skilled  labour  or  stonecutters  or  masons. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  them  a  day  % — A.  I  don't  know,  I  never  paid  a  man  a  day. 
I  could  not  say  that  \intil  I  could  look  over  all  the  lists. 

Q.  You  charge  them  to  the  government  as  skilled  labourers  and  masons  % — ^A. 
Certainly.     I  put  their  Christian  name  and  name  in  ful^ 

Q.  You  paid  them  as  masons  ? — A.  Certainly.  I  was  not  obliged  to  put  nine  or 
ten  time-keepers  for  the  government.  I  paid  one  man,  Villeneuve,  but  I  was  not  obliged 
to  pay  him  for  the  government. 

By  Mr.  Lister  : 
Q.  You  did  not  let  the  government  know  1 — A.  Mr.  Parent  and  Mr.  Kennedy  knew 
from  the  beginning. 

By  Mr.  Curran: 

Q.  Parent  knew  because  you  had  a  talk  with  him  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Kennedy  saw  him  on  the  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  more  did  he  know,  did  he  know  you  were  paying  him  ? — A.  I  don't 
say  that. 

Q.  And  he  could  not  have  known  as  his  name  was  not  on  the  pay-lists  % — A.  I  say 
he  knew  that  he  was  the  time-keeper  there. 

Q.  He  knew  he  was  the  time-keeper,  but  whether  he  was  paid  by  you  or  by  the 
Crovernment,  he  would  not  know? — A.  I  don't  see  what  objection  there  would  have 
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been  to  having  Mr.  Villeneuve  in  that  position.  If  they  had  confidence  in  him  as  an 
employee  of  the  government,  they  would  have  confidence  in  him  as  an  employee  on 
the  work. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  is  what  he  knew  ? — A.  Certainly.  I  saw  a  letter  that  Mr. 
Schreiber  countenanced  it  and  everybody  knew  it. 

Q.  But  the  question  was  how  much  they  knew.  They  knew  he  was  there,  but 
how  would  they  know  whether  you  were  paying  him  or  not,  whether  he  was  acting  for 
the  government  or  acting  for  you  ?  They  could  not  possibly  have  known  of  this 
except  they  were  told  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Beaudry  was  the  time-keeper  for  you,  was  he  not? — A.  I  understand  that 
Beaudry  was  put  there  as  time-keeper. 

Q.  He  was  employed  by  you  as  time-keeper,  and  J.  A.  Ouimet  was  employed  by 
you  as  time-keeper,  you  gave  the  names  yesterday  ? — A.  Certainly,  I  said  they  were 
engaged  by  Villeneuve. 

Q.  Beaudry  was  employed  by  you  ? — A.  He  was  placed  on  the  work  by  Villeneuve. 

Q.  Mr.  McEwan  was  a  time-keeper  ? — A.  He  was  placed  by  Villeneuve  also. 

Q.  Look  at  these  time-lists  and  see  what  you  charged  the  government  for  them  ? — 
A.  1  don't  need  to  look  at  them  because  I  did  not  place  them  myself  on  those  lists. 

Q.  What  are  those  lists  which  you  sent  in  a  bill  for  ? — A.  I  see  the  name  of 
McEwan  there. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  How  much  a  day  % — A.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  He  is  returned  as  a  foreman? — A.  Suppose  he  is  returned  as  a  foreman — what 
is  the  diJQTerence ;  the  names  are  in  full  there. 

By  Mr.  Mancrieff : 

Q.  These  men  who  have  been  named  are  charged  to  the  government  under  the 
head  of  foremen.  Do  I  understand  that  to  be  correct  ? — A.  I  never  gave  any  instruc- 
tions to  have  them  charged  as  foremen,  I  understand  them  to  be  a  kind  of  foremen 
taking  the  time.  The  time-keeper  is  just  as  much  a  foreman  as  a  man  looking  after 
^excavation. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  order  to  have  them  charged  as  foremen  ? — A.  I  never  gave 
any  order  for  their  names  to  be  placed  as  foremen. 

By  Mr.  Mancrieff: 

Q.  The  head  of  the  memorandum  is  marked  "  foremen's  time."  I  understand  from 
you  that  you  had  Mr.  Villeneuve  employed  to  keep  the  time  for  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  at  the  same  time  an  employee,  under  a  yearly  salary,  of  the  govern- 
ment?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  agreed  to  give  him  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $3  a  day  for  his 
time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mentioned  to  Mr.  Parent  that  he  was  to  be  time-keeper  ;  is  that  right  ? 
— A.  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Parent  if  he  had  any  objection  to  Villeneuve  as  time-keeper. 
I  saw  no  one  taking  the  time. 

Q.  There  could  not  be  much  objection  to  that  if  he  was  a  government  employee  at 
the  time  ? — A.  I  do  not  see. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Parent  then  that  you  were  giving  him  $3  a  day  over  and  above 
what  he  was  getting  from  the  government  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Q  It  is  not  likely  you  did  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it. 
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Q.  Then  these  other  men  here — those  who  were  time-keepers  under  ViUeneuve, 
were  they  time-keepers  for  you,  or  were  they  government  time-keepers  ? — A.  They  were 
taken  by  Mr.  ViUeneuve,  the  same  as  any  other  employees  were  there  to  do  the  work. 
They  were  not  put  there  as  time-keepers,  because  in  my  tender  there  was  no  mention 
of  the  charge  for  so  much  for  time-keepers  in  the  tender. 

Q.  These  men  there  were  keeping  the  time  for  you  ;  if  they  were  not  there,  would 
you  have  to  pay  your  own  men  ? — A.  They  were  keeping  the  time  for  the  government 
the  same  as  the  stonecutters  were  doing  work  for  the  government  :  it  is  part  of  the 
execution  of  the  work. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  The  government  was  interested  in  the  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff: 

Q.  You  had  no  person  keeping  time  for  you  over  and  above  these  men  \ — A.  I  had 
no  other  f)erson  than  ViUeneuve  to  keep  the  time  on  this  work. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  had  ?  In  reference  to  these  original  pay  lists  that  you  say  were 
filed,  are  they  here  yet  ? — A.  The  original  pay  lists  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  are 
here. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  you  understand  this  ? — A.  A  duplicate  of  that  is  here. 

Q.  Let  us  see  if  we  understand  this.  While  the  Wellington  street  bridge  was 
being  done  who  kept  the  time  for  you  or  your  men  1 — A.  The  Wellington  bridge  was 
the  last  bridge  finished. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  time  for  you  of  the  men  that  you  employed  to  do  the  Wellington 
bridge  work — who  was  your  time-keeper  ? — A.  I  understand  that  the  stonecutters  and 
masons,  if  I  am  right,  Mr.  Viileneuve  had  charge  of  keeping  the  time  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge,  and  the  time  of  all  the  other  men  employed  was  kept  by  Mr.  Kennedy's 
employees.  Coughlin  was  supposed  to  look  over  all  the  work  of  counting  the  men  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  every  fortnight,  I  understand,  you  received  a  pay-list  from  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  how  many  men  had  been  working  on  the  Wellington  street  bridge  I — A  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  In  what  form  is  the  original  pay-list  for  the  work  of  the  Wellington  street 
bridge  1 — A.  They  are  made  on  sheets. 

Q.  What  was  the  original — was  it  in  time-books  ] — A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.     I  heard  they  were  in  time  books. 

Q.  You*never  saw  them  yourself  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Are  they  not  some  of  the  time-books  you  took  home  and  destroyed? — A 
Never. 

Mr.  Lister. — It  was  only  on  the  3rd  of  May  that  the  government  authorized 
that  ViUeneuve  should  go  for  eight  or  ten  days ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  been 
at  work  from  the  end  of  February  without  the  knowledge  of  the  government  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Moncrieff. — Only  with  the  knowledge  of  the  local  men  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Bergeron. — That  may  be  explained  that  VUleneuve  has  nothing  to  do  in  the 
winter. 

Mr.  Lister. — He  stated  that. 

Mr.  Bergeron. — I  do  not  think  it  is  clear  that  the  local  men  knew  he  was  paid  $3 
a  day  by  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Moncrieff. — The  witness  has  said  he  never  told  the  local  men  in  charge  that 
ViUeneuve  was  in  his  pay  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Lister. — He  did  not  want  the  government  to  know  his  name  was  there.  His 
name  don't  appear  at  all  events  as  the  others  did. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — St.  Louis  paid  him  extra  because  he  was  not  obHged  to  be  there. 
He  was  not  obliged  to  do  that  work  ;  he  was  not  requested  by  the  government  to  do  it. 
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By  Mr.  Moncrieff: 


Q.  What  I  was  asking  you  is  this.  The  original  list  that  was  furnished  to  you 
when  the  work  was  being  done  on  the  Wellington  street  bridge,  who  certified — by  whom  1 
— A.  Parent,  Kennedy  and  Coughlin. 

Q.  Who  made  them  out — who  were  they  given  to  ? — A.  They  were  sent  to  my 
office. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? — A.  I  have  got  them  yet. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? — A  Certainly,  I  have  got  them  yet.  I  offered  to  produce  them  in 
the  exchequer  court. 

Q.  None  of  these  had  been  destroyed  ? — A.  Certainly  not,  because  I  had  to  keep 
them  as  a  voucher  for  what  I  had  paid,  and  from  these  lists  I  said  I  made  out  my 
account,  and  the  only  difference  being  as  to  prices.  I  put  the  prices  in  my  tender  to  it. 
I  put  down  what  I  was  entitled  to  put  down  and  what  was  in  my  tender. 

By  Mr,  McMvllen: 

Q.  How  did  it  com  3  that  you  secured  this  contract  in  the  first  place  ?  Who  gave 
you  the  intimation  as  to  how  it  was  going  to  be  done  ? — A.  First  I  saw  it  in  the  news- 
papers that  they  were  going  to  do  that  work  for  the  Wellington  bridge  and  then  I  got 
it  in  an  official  way,  by  sending  me  an  invitation  to  tender. 

Q.  Who  sent  you  the  invitation  to  tender  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Kennedy  ;  and  after  they  called  for  tenders  I  think  Mr.  Parent,  when 
they  extended  me  the  contract.  The  first  contract  was  given  for  the  Wellington  street 
bridge  and  lock  no.  1.  When  I  heard  about  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  I  went  to  see 
Mr.  Duncan  Mclntyre,  and  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Wainw right  and  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  to  do  that  Grand  Trunk  bridge.  They  said  that  oij  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  they  did  not  think  they  could  do  that  work  in  that  time.  Then  I  went 
to  Mr.  Parent  and  I  said  :  "  Are  you  going  to  do  the  work  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Wellington  bridge?"  He  said  :  "I  don't  know.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  refer  it  to  Mr. 
Schreiber."  So  he  referred  it  to  him  in  three  or  four! weeks  and  asked  him  if  he  (Parent) 
would  extend  that  contract  to  me  for  the  supply  of  the  labour.  Then  Mr.  Schreiber,  I 
understand,  said  to  Parent :  "  If  Mr.  St.  Louis  \&  willing  to  supply  the  men  at  the  same 
figure  as  his  tender  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  let  him  supply  the  men,  and  take  a  writ- 
ten order  from  his  hand." 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  any  member  of  the  government  at  all  about  the  work  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  related  to  any  member  of  the  government  ? — A.  Yes.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  the  cousin  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ouimet.  ^ 

Q.  You  are  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Ouimet  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have  the  honour ;  yes. 

By  Mr,  Lcmgelier  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Douglas,  of  the  railways  and  canals  department,  was 
on  the  work  on  and  off  until  the  month  of  March,  and  after  the  month  of  March 
almost  constantly  ? — A.  Exactly,  he  was  there  on  the  work. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  what  date  in  March  he  commenced  to  be  there  in  a  per- 
manent manner  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  middle  or  the  20th  or  the  25th  of 
March.     I  think  it  is  in  the  report  of  the  commission. 

Q.  You  say  now  that  he  was  almost  constantly  on  the  work  from  that  date  ? — A. 
I  understand  that  he  was  on  there  to  send  a  report  to  Mr.  Schreiber  how  many  men  were 
employed. 

Q.  Did  he  give  orders  1 — A.  I  don't  say  he  gave  orders  for  the  men,  but  I  think  that 
when  he  was  there  he  told  me  he  was  told  to  send  to  Mr.  Schreiber  the  number  of  the 
men  employed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  difference  in  his  way  of  acting  and  the  way  of  Mr.  Parent's 
acting  on  the  works  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  any  difference. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  take  the  same  position  ? — A.  He  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
work  so  that  it  would  be  completed  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the  same  as  Mr.  Parent. 
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Q.  Was  Mr.  Douglas  the  same  gentleman  that  acted  as  a  commissioner  during  the 
investigation  in  Montreal  ? — ^A.  Yes,  and  Mr.  MacLeod,  too,  I  understand. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  MacLeod  been  employed  on  the  work  in  the  same  capacity  as  Mr. 
Douglas  1 — A.  I  never  saw  Mr.  MacLeod  on  the  works. 

Q.  Until  what  time  did  Mr.  Douglas- remain  on  the  works  ? — A.  I  think  he  remained 
on  the  work  till  the  3rd  of  May,  till  the  work  was  finished. 

Q.  He  did  not  appear  before  the  commission  1 — A.  No. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff : 

Q.  Mr.  Douglas  liad  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  at  all  till  the  19th  of  April  He 
was  connected  with  the  superstructure,  the  iron  work  ? — A.  Well,  Douglas  did  not  want 
to  be  there  for  the  iron  work,  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company  knows  enough  to  da  that 
work  without  him. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  How  long  was  Douglas  on  the  work  ? — A.  He  came  a  couple  of  times  and  went 
olf  and  came  back  kind  of  permanently  about  the  20th  or  25th  of  March,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  It  must  be  the  20th  of  April  ? — A.  Well,  he  was  there  two  or  three  times  and 
after  that  he  came  more  permanently. 

Q.  After  the  20th  of  April  ? — A.  He  was  there  not  only  for  the  iron  work  but  I 
am  positive  he  was  taking  memoranda  of  the  men  working,  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Schrei- 
ber.     I  think  the  correspondence  proves  that. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  :         • 

Q.  Were  you  much  with  him  ? — A.  Was  I  much  with  him  ?  I  met  him  on  the  work» 
I  used  to  bow  to  him  and  say  a  few  words  to  him. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff : 
Q.  You  have  got  the  original  pay-lists  there  now  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Tarte: 
Q.  Mr.  Parent  was  there  with  him  many  times  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Langelier: 

Q.  Mr.  Douglas  w&s  on  the  work  on  the  25th  of  March.  Was  it  possible  for  a  very 
large  number  of  men  to  be  employed  without  his  knowing  ? — A.  Certainly  not. . 

Q.  Therefore,  if  there  was  an  excessive  number  of  men  on  the  works,  he  must  have 
seen  it  ? — A.  Why,  of  course,  he  was  there  every  day.  I  understand  it  was  according  to 
his  instructions  that  he  should  report  to  Mr.  Schreiber  how  many  men  were  employed. 

Q.  And  if  there  was  any  extravagance  in  the  way  of  conducting  the  work  he  most 
have  seen  it  also  ? — A.  Well,  as  regards  extravagance  I  guess  there  was  extravagance. 

Q.  But  was  it  possible  for  him  not  to  see  the  extravagant  way  in  which  the  work 
was  being  carried  on  1 — A.  Oh,  no,  he  W8,s  there  on  the  work. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  Any  man  could  see  it  ? — A.  Any  man  could  see  it. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  these  pay-sheets  are  the  originals  or  copies  of  the 
originals  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they  are  copies  of  the  originals,  those 
of  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Q.  Those  of  the  Grand  Trunk  are  copies  of  the  originals  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  think  the  witness  does  not  see  the  distinction  between  a  dupli- 
cate and  a  copy.     I  am  well  informed  that  they  were  made  in  triplicate. 
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By  Mr,  Moticrieff: 


Q.  Is  that  an  original  (handing  the  witness  a  pay-sheet)  ? — A.  WelJ,  I  cannot  say. 
If  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  get  that  information  from  Villeneuve  or  Michaud. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  You  had  full  confidence  in  your  book-keeper  ? — A.  At  the  time  I  had  three 
or  four  hundred  men  working  on  the  court-house  in  Montreal  and  I  had  plenty  to  do. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  Have  you  destroyed  the  duplicates  or  the  originals  of  these  pay-lists — are  the 
originals  or  duplicates  of  these  destroyed  ? — A.  I  understand  these  must  be  a  copy  of 
the  small  books,  the  small  time-books  which  have  been  destroyed. 

Q.  This  pay-sheet  is  taken  from  the  original  small  books  that  have  been  destroyed  ? 
— A.  That  is  so.     I  did  not  see  them  do  it. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  You  made  things  very  pleasant  for  the  engineers,  did  you  not? — A.  Very 
pleasant.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  sincerely,  I  buUt  the  C.P.R.  workshop  and  the 
Montreal  drill  shed,  and  it  was  the  same  thing,  we  could  have  a  coup  at  any  time 
without  going  to  a  tavern.     We  could  have  it  without  going  to  a  bar-room. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  Have  you  any  original  pay-lists  here,  besides  these  bridges  ? 

Mr.  Geopprion. — This  portfolio  is  full. 

Mr.  MoNORiEPP. — Are  these  originals  or  copies  ? 

Mr.  Geopprion. — They  made  four  or  five  copies,  the  only  difierence  being  that  the 
rates  for  the  government  would  be  the  prices  charged  in  the  tender  and  the  copy 
which  was  us^  as  a  pay-list  would  be  extended  for  the  prices  paid  to  the  men. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff: 

Q.  What  are  these  now  % — A.  These  are  all  extensions  for  the  amount  paid  to 
the  men.  The  government  have  a  copy  of  these  with  the  amount  charged  to  the  govern- 
ment and  these  are  the  extensions  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  men. 

Q.  This  account  is  only  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  lock  no.  1  ? — A.  I  un- 
derstand the  one  for  the  Wellington  bridge  is  filed  in  the  exchequer  court. 

Q.  These  now  produced  are  the  original  pay-sheets  as  you,  Mr.  St.  Louis,  paid  your 
own  men  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  these  were  compiled  by  your  bookkeeper  from  the  original  time  books 
that  have  been  destroyed  % — A.  That  is  what  I  understand.  * 

Q.  Was  there  any  pay-sheet  made  by  you  or  by  your  bookkeepers  from  those 
books,  besides  the  ones  now  filed  % — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  The  accounts  were 
made  and  were  sent  to  the  government. 

By  Mr,  Gibson : 

Q.  These  are  the  pay-sheets  from  which  you  paid  your  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  were  the  pay-sheets  ? — A.  That  is  a  dupli- 
cate. 

Q.  From  these  sheets  the  men  received  the  amount  of  money  as  stated  upon  these 
pay-rolls  f — A.  A  copy  of  it — ^yes. 

Q.  Exactly.  The  amounts  that  appear  on  these  pay-sheets  were  the  amounts 
you  paid  your  own  men  by  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Q.  When  these  pay-sheets  were  made,  Kennedy,  Parent  and  Coughlin  certified  to 
you  that  the  time  as  appears  upon  these  pay-sheets  was  correct  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  paid  your  men  by  these  time-sheets.  You  have  made  another  pay-sheet 
for  the  government,  correct  in  every  particular  as  to  the  time,  but  for  the  different 
rates  as  under  your  contract  1 — A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr,  Geqffrion  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  offer  any  money  to  Frigon  for  the  books  which  he  had  in  his 
possession  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  time,  but  a  man,  whose  name  I  do  not 
remember,  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  Frigon  had  time  books  in  his  possession  and 
he  would  like  to  have  $2,000  or  $3,000.  I  told  him  to  tell  Frigon  he  could  do  any- 
thing with  his  books  he  liked,  or  show  the  books  to  any  one,  that  I  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied as  far  as  I  was  concerned  that  the  time-keeping  was  correct  and  I  did  not  want  to 
be  a  briber  or  be  blackmailed. 

Q.  You  did  not  offer  him  any  money  ? — A.  Not  a  cent — no. 

Q.  In  conversation  with  Frigon,  did  you  ever  tell  him  that  you  were  aware,  or 
that  it  was  to  your  knowledge,  that  the  lists  were  false  or  that  the  time-books  were 
false  1-  -A.  I  never  told  him  any  such  thing.  I  never  had  any  conversation  with  regard 
to  the  lists  or  time-books  with  him. 

Q.  The  man  Ouimet,  whom  you  understood  was  appointed  time-keeper  by  Ville- 
neuve,  is  now  dead,  is  he  ? — A.  Yes  ;  he  is  dead,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  he  was  examined  by  a  special  officer  of  the  exchequer 
court,  before  his  death,  on  his  death-bed  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  was  present. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  were  present  besides  ? — A.  There  was  a  man  named 
Brown  ^nother  lawyer),  and  there  was  Mr.  Audet,  registrar  of  the  exchequer  court, 
Mr.  Geoffrion,  Mr.  Emard,  and  the  doctor. 

Q.  A  doctor  attending  to  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  as  to  what  his  condition  was,  as  to  his  strength  ? — A.  He  was 
in  such  a  low  condition  that  the  doctor  had  to  hold  his  pulse.  He  would  only  allow 
the  different  questions  to  be  put  to  him  at  intervals. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  had  to  suspend  the  examination  ? — A.  Oh,  I  think 
there  was  a  detective  there,  too. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  doctor  frequently  ordered  us  to  suspend  the  examina- 
tion 1-—A,  Yes  ;  it  is  a  fact  that  the  doctor  ordered  suspensions  of  the  examination, 
and  they  gave  him  a  little  liquid  to  keep  him  up. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  the  examination  was  only  taken  on  the  understanding 
that  whenever  an  answer  was  given  that  he  should  be  cross-examined  immediately  upon 
that  in  case  he  should  either  die  or  the  doctoi'  refuse  any  further  examination  ? — A.  Yes, 
I  remember  that  perfectly  well. 

Q.  In  other  words,  was  not  the  man  actually  in  a  dying  condition  when  he  was  ex- 
amined ? — A.  Certainly.     We  were  afraid  that  he  might  pass  away  at  any  moment. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  Frigon  the  amount  which  you  ordered  to  be  added  to 
your  pay-lists  ? — A.  No,  never.  Mr.  Frigon  never  had  anything  to  do  with  me  in  con- 
nection with  that  work. 

Q.  Did  you  fever  mention  $8,000  and  $15,000  to  be  added  to  another  list  1 — A- 
I  could  never  say  such  a  thing  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  did  not  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  questioned  about  wine  or  liquor  which  was  kept  on  the  place.  When- 
ever you  were  yourself  supplying  wine  or  liquor  to  your  visitors,  who  paid  for  it  1 — A.  I 
paid  for  it. 

Q.  Where  was  the  wine  obtained  from ;  do  you  remember  your  grocer  1 — A.  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  a  cheque  had  to  be  sent  to  Dufresne  &  Mongenaist — ^A. 
I  don't  remember  those  details. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  and  as  far  as  you  knew,  any  wine  which  might  have 
been  ordered  and  consumed  in  your  name  on  the  work  was  paid  for  by  you  and  with 
your  money  1 — A.  It  must  have  been  paid  for  by  my  book-keeper  with  my  money. 

Q.  Your  orders  were  that  it  should  be  paid  for  with  your  money  ? — A.  Of  course, 
with  my  money. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  in  the  presence  of  Frigon  destroy  a  time-book  which  was  brought 
to  you  by  VUleneuve  as  having  been  stolen  or  taken  from  Ouimet  ? — A.  Never. 
Q.  Did  you  tear  any  such  book  yourself,  as  said  by  Frigon  ? — A.  Never. 
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By  Mr,  Gibson : 


Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  were  some  complaints  about  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed on  the  Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk  bridges  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  Douglas  was  sent  down.  After  he  was  sent  down,  did  he 
discharge  or  recommend  the  discharge  of  any  men  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  He  asked  for  no  reduction  in  the  men  at  all  ? — A.  Not  to  me,  because  T  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  reduction  of  the  men.     I  was  only  supplying  them. 

Q.  But  you  would  know  if  your  men  were  discharged  ? — A.  Well,  exactly  ;  some 
more  men  were  taken  on. 

Q.  Then  more  men  were  taken  on  after  Mr.  Douglas  went  down  to  stop  extrava- 
gance than  before? — A.  The  work  had  to  be  finished  by  the  1st  of  May. 

Q.  How  long  was  Mr.  Douglas  down  there  1 — A.  I  cannot  precisely  tell  the  num- 
ber of  days,  but  1  know  he  was  on  the  works  two  or  three  times  off  and  on  and  a  good 
many  weeks  afterwards. 

Q.  He  was  there  for  some  weeks  ? — A.  At  the  end  of  the  work — yes. 

Q.  He  was  there  long  enough  to  have  had  time  and  opportunity  to  reduce  the  men 
if  there  were  too  many  ? — A.  You  could  get  the  number  of  his  visits  at  the  Windsor 
hotel  where  he  was  stopping. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  He  was  there  two  or  three  times  before  he  came  on  permanently  1 — A.  Yes,  and 
then  he  came  on  permanently.     He  did  not  come  about  the  iron  bridge. 

By  Mr,  Langdier  : 

Q.  On  these  two  occasions  that  Mr.  Douglas  came,  did  he  go  on  the  works  ? — A. 
Well,  he  went  on  the  work  every  day  and  night. 

Q.  I  mean  before  he  went  there  permanently.  You  say  he  was  there  ofl  and  on  at 
first?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  those  occasions  did  he  go  on  the  works  to  see  what  was  going  on  1 — A.  Cer- 
tainly, he  went  on  the  works  and  I  think  if  I  remember  well  one  time  that  Mr.  Douglas 
presented  Mr.  Villeneuve  to  Mr.  Schreiber. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  Was  that  before  he  came  on  permanently  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive  about  the  date 
but  I  think  that  one  time  Mr.  Douglas  presented  Mr.  Villeneuve  to  Mr.  Schreiber  as 
his  time-keeper,  saying  that  Villeneuve  was  the  time-keeper. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff  : 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  that  introduction  take  place  ? — A.  On  the  worka 
Q.  What  date  ? — A.  Mr.  Villeneuve  or  Mr.  Douglas  could  give  you  that,  I  don't 
remember  exactly. 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 
Q.  You  were  there  yourself  ? — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr,  Langelier : 

Q.  From  the  way  Mr.  Douglas  went  on  the  works  when  he  went  there  permanently 
«ould  he  see  what  arrangement  had  been  made  and  had  been  carried  out  for  checking 
the  time  of  the  men  ? — A.  Well,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  suppose  he  could  very  easily. 

Q.  If  he  had  wished  to  ascertain? — A.  Certainly,  he  could  have  seen  if  the  time- 
keepers were  on  the  work  there.  He  was  there  sometimes  from  morning  till  night  and 
sometimes  till  11  o'clock  at  night. 

By  Mr.  Lister  : 

Q.  And  sometimes  early  in  the  morning  ? — ^A.  He  was  pretty  much  on  the  work 
all  day  and  then  at  night. 
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By  Mr,  Lcmgelier : 

Q.  Had  he  any  access  to  the  wine  room  ? — A.  Oh,  sometimes  we  had  a  little 
"  rafraichissement/' 

By  Mr.  Curran  : 

Q.  That  was  when  you  used  to  bow  when  you  met  him  on  the  work.  That  waa 
the  "salut  "?— A.  Oh,  well. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  I  see  here  that  Mr.  Douglas  says  in  his  testimony  :  **  Mr.  Yilleneuve,  I  thought, 
was  a  government  employee  and  was  keeping  time  for  the  government.  I  knew  he 
was  a  government  employee  and  I  thought  he  was  keeping  the  time."  You  know  no- 
thing to  the  contrary  ? — A.  No. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  he  was  paid  by  you  ? — A.  No,  I  never  said  anything  of 
the  kind. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  So  as  far  as  you  know,  the  statement  that  I  have  read  is  perfectly  correct  t 
— A.  I  suppose  so,  yes. 

By  Mr,  Langelier  : 

Q.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  government  employees  who  had  nothing  to 
do  in  the  winter  are  in  the  habit  of  working  for  some  other  parties,  if  they  find  a 
chance.     I  suppose  they  do  not  work  for  nothing  1 — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  They  are  always  paid.  Could  Mr.  Douglas,  seeing  Mr.  Yilleneuve  on  the  work, 
suppose  he  was  working  for  nothing  ? 

Mr.  Moncrieff. — It  is  not  a  proper  question  to  ask  the  man  to  suppose  anything. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Have  you  a  younger  brother  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  social  as  yourself,  I  hope. — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  have  a  younger 
brother  representing  us  in  Toronto. 

Q.  Was  he  on  the  work,  too  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  he  about  the  work  7 — A.  He  might  have  gone  to  see  the  work.  He  might 
have  been  a  visitor. 

Q.  He  helped  to  entertain  the  engineers  ? — A  No,  sir. 

(At  this  juncture  the  chairman  read  the  following  telegram  : — 

"  Montreal,  July  12th. 
"To  Hon.  G.  P.  Baker,  M.P., 

"  Chairman  Public  Accounts  Committee,  Ottawa. 
"  We  never  received  a  dollar  from  Mr.  St.  Louis  or  from  anybody  on  his  behalf. 
We  are  not  even  acquainted  with  him.     We  are  at  the  disposal  of  your  committee. 

"L.  J.  TARTE, 
"  EUGENE  TARTE, 

"  Proprietors  ofthe'Le  CultifxUeur.' " 
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FREDERICK  HAYTER  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Mr.  Hajter,  I  think  yon  are  the  gentleman  who  worked  with  Mr.  Frigon  to 
check,  from  his  book,  the  list  filed  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  with  the  government  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  take  communication  of  the  list  purporting  to  be  the  time-list  of  the 
single  carters  from  the  25th  February  to  the  25th  March,  1893  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  explain  the  entries  in  red  ink,  which  are  made  in  your  handwriting  at  the 
foot  of  the  document? — A.  These  names  at  the  foot  of  the  document  were  names  in  the 
time-book  which  are  not  on  the  pay-lists. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  find  % — A.  Eight  of  them. 

Q.  You  say  that  these  men  are  reported  in  Frigon's  book  as  having  worked  during 
these  dates,  and  which  are  not  reported  in  the  pay-lists  % — A.  They  are  entered  in 
Frigon's  book. 

Q.  And  not  in  the  returns  made  to  the  government.  These  men  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  returns  made  to  the  government  % — A.  They  are  not  on  these — no. 

Q.  If  this  is  the  pay  list,  these  eight  men  never  were  paid  ? — A.  They  were  not 
paid. 

Q.  According  to  the  document  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  days  do  these  names  represent? — A.  What  I  want  to  say  \a  this : 
that  the  eight  men  who  are  found  there  as  reported  by  Frigon  as  having  worked  from 
16  to  20  days  each  are  not  in  our  list  and  never  were  paid. 

Mr.  Bergeron. — It  would  show  the  inaccuracy  of  Frigon's  book.  I  suppose  that 
is  your  object  in  saying  it. 

Mr.  Gbofprion. — Of  course,  it  will  show  that  it  was  made  outside  of  the  ^orks. 

Witness. — On  that  list  there  appeared  to  have  been  about  750  hours  that  were 
entered  in  the  time-book  and  not  entered  on  the  pay-list. 

By  Mr,  Ta/rU  : 
Q.  Representing  the  eight  different  names  ? — A.  The  eight  different  names. 


JACQUES  VILLENEUVE  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Twrte : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  employed  in  the  collector's  office,  on  the 
Lachine  canal. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  there  ? — A.  I  was  appointed  in  February, 
1891. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  on  the  works  on  the  Lachine  canal  bridges  when  they  were 
constructed  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  St.  Louis,  and  -  he  asked  me  to  be  his 
time-keeper  there  on  the  works,  and  I  started  work  on  the  10th  February,  and  worked 
there  until  the  14th  of  May,  I  believe. 

Q.  At  what  work  were  you  employed  ? — A.  I  started  being  time-keeper  for  the 
stonecutters  of  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  And  later  on  ? — A.  Later  on,  I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
bridge  as  time-keeper.  Before  you  put  any  further  questions,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
when  St.  Louis  sent  me  there  on  the  works,  I  inmiediately  reported  to  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  accepted  me  as  the  time-keeper  there  for  the  stonecutters  on  the 
Wellington  bridge,  because  he  was  in  charge  then  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  Mr.  Kennedy  occasionally  ? — A.  No ;  Mr.  Kennedy  had  a 
chief  time-keeper — Coughlin,  who  checked  my  time-keeping.  At  the  first,  Coughlin 
used  to  pass  with  me  to  see  that  my  work  was  rightly  done. 
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Q.  Did  Coughlin  pass  iDany  times  i — A.  In  the  beginning  of  the  works,  we  com- 
pared notes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  compared  your  time-keeping  with  Coughlin's  1 — 
A.  This  is  the  way  :  I  used  to  pass  in  the  morning,  and  Coughlin  used  to  pass  some- 
time later  or  before,  and  Coughlin  would  meet  me  in  the  shed  and  ask  how  many  stone- 
cutters I  had,  and  I  used  to  tell  Coughlin,  and  Coughlin  would  say,  "  correct."  One 
day,  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  Coughlin  had  nearly  ten  men  more  than  I  had. 
Some  we  re  cliarged  to  the  government.  Mr.  Desbarats  made  that  report  himself  in  his 
evidence  here. 

Q.  Theji  Desbarats  knew  you  were  a  time-keeper  ? — A.  Yes,  he  must  have  known. 

Q.  Did  Papineau  know  that  ? — A.  Yes,  and  he  knew  furthermore  that  I  was  a 
clerk  in  the  canal  oflBce. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kennedy  know  you  were  employed  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Parent  know?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  introduced  to  Mr.  Schreiber  by  anybody  ? — A.  When  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Schreiber  there,  I  believe  it  was  his  first  visit  to  Montreal.  I  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Douglas  introduced  Mr.  Schreiber  this  way,  saying: 
"  This  is  the  young  man  who  helps  to  prepare  the  pay-list  for  the  Wellington  bridge 
works." 

Q.  Did  Douglas  say  you  were  an  employee  of  the  government  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  mentioned  that  to  Mr.  Schreiber.  That  is  the  only  introduction  I  had 
Furthermore,  at  the  time  of  the  second  visit  of  Mr.  Schreiber  in  the  middle  of  April,  Mr. 
Douglas  mentioned  to  Mr.  Schreiber  that  I  was  wanted  there  to  remain  on  the  works 
until  these  works  were  about  completed,  because  the  chief  time-keeper  was  leaving  for 
his  business  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  there  was  correspondence  to  Uiat  effect  between 
Mr.  Parent,  Mr.  0*Neil  and  Mr.  Schreiber  that  gave  me  leave  of  absence  from  the 
opening  of  navigation  until  the  14th  of  May,  by  which  I  was  kept  there  on  the  works. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Schreiber  inquire  from  you  as  to  the  way  in  which  you  were  keeping 
the  time  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  never  mentioned  anything  to  me.  I  just  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  Schreiber  and  bowed  to  him.     That  is  the  only  conversation  I  had  with  him. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  the  way  in  which  you  kept  that  time  and 
the  way  in  which  you  reported  for  the  same  1 — A.  As  far  as  the  stonecutters  were  con- 
cerned for  the  Wellington  bridge  I  had  very  little  trouble  with  it,  because  the  men  were 
not  numerous,  but  when  the  men  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  started  we  took  each  man's 
name  and  in  taking  that  name  we  gave  a  number  to  the  man.  That  was  in  order  to 
save  time  when  we  wanted  to  take  the  t^me.  Each  man  had  a  number  and  then  in  the 
morning  about  6.30  all  the  men  used  to  pass  before  a  wicket  and  give  out  their  numbers; 
then  they  would  go  to  the  tool-shed  and  give  their  numbers  there  over  again  so  as  to 
secure  a  pick  or  shovel  or  whatever  they  were  working  with.  Then  during  the  forenoon 
Drolet,  the  first  assistant  I  had  th*)re,  would  go  over  the  works  and  take  down  the  num- 
bers of  the  men  that  were  working.  About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  young  man  from 
Mr.  St.  Louis*  office  would  come  to  the  office  where  I  was  keeping  my  time  and  he  would 
take  a  copy  of  the  time  I  had  in  my  book  in  case  any  of  my  books  should  be  lost  and  it 
was  also  a  check  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  so  that  there  would  be  no  fraud  or  anything  in  the 
pay  book. 

Q.  Had  you  some  assistants  under  you  1 — A.  The  first  I  had  was  Drolet,  then 
McEwan,  Ouimet  and  Beaudry.  I  might  say  here  that  Frigon  when  he  says  he  kept 
time  for  several  weeks — he  did  not  keep  carters'  time  more  than  10  days  on  the  whole, 
because  Mr.  Frigon  used  to  go  out  at  night,  come  back  after  the  time  would  be  taken  in 
the  morning  and  we  would  have  to  keep  the  time  for  him ;  and  yet  in  his  evidence  he 
says  he  has  taken  the  carters'  time. 

Q.  We  have  got  that  ? — A.  Well,  I  want  to  put  Frigon's  evidence  right. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  works  ?  —  A.  Well,  that  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  for  me  to  say 

Q.  Who  appeared  to  be  ? — A.  Trudel  appeared  to  be,  but  the  orders  that  he  got 
from  Mr.  St.  Louis  were  that  he  should  take  his  orders  from  either  of  the  engineers 
in  charge  of  the  works  or  Mr.    Kennedy. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Douglas  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  on  the  works  ? — A.  Well,  I  believe  Mr.  Douglas  was 
there  some  time  in  March.  I  would  not  specify  exactly,  but  he  was  there  in  March, 
and  the  firs^  time  he  came  there  all  the  local  officers  in  Montreal  knew  that  he  was  a 
superior  officer  in  the  department  and  that  he  had  certainly  control  over  us. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  matters  with  him  at  times  ? — A.  With  Douglas  ?  Yes.  The 
first  day  that  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Douglas  he  said  to  me  :  "  Somebody  will  have  to 
answer  for  the  state  of  things  here."  I  said  :  "What  do  you  mean?"  **Well,"  he  said, 
"  there  is  extravagance  going  on  here,"  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  thought  it  very 
queer  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  make  that  confidence  to  me.  Then  later  on  Mr.  Douglas  dis- 
diarged  some  men  there  but  not  enough  to  prove  to  me  that  what-  he  said  to  me  was 
right,  that  there  was  extravagance. 

Q.  At  any  rate  he  took  to  a  certain  extent  charge  of  the  work  1 — A.  Yes,  sir, 
be  gave  orders  on  the  Grand  Trunk.  As  far  as  the  Wellington  bridge  is  concerned 
I  know  nothing  of  that. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  if  you  were  keeping  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  I  gave  him  reports  and 
continued  for  some  days  giving  him  the  exact  number  of  men  working  there  and  he 
must  have  those  papers  and  he  must  have  had  those  as  he  told  me  to  discontinue  it, 
as  he  said  I  had  enough  work  to  do. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff: 

Q.  What  date  ? — ^A.  19th  of  April.  That  is  the  date  when  Douglas  claims  to  have 
to  do  with  the  bridge,  not  before. 

By  Mr.  Ta/rt&: 

Q.  Was  there  to  your  personal  knowledge  much  extravagance  there  ? — A.  Well,  as 
i&r  as  extravagance  is  concerned,  I  believe  the  men  wanted  the  work  to  last  as  far  as 
it  could  last,  for  it  was  in  winter  time  when  work  was  scarce  and  they  tried  to  make  it 
last  till  the  opening  of  navigation. 

Q.  Was  Kennedy  there  ? — A.  He  was  there  night  and  day,  so  was  I. 

Q.  I  mean  on  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  Kennedy  did  not  come  very  often  there  till 
he  was  told  so  by  Mr.  Schreiber. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  your  pay-lists  ? — A.  Well,  my  time-books  served  as  pay-lists 
on  pay  day.  You  see  Michaud  had  a  copy  of  my  books.  On  Friday  night  I  would 
make  extension  and  addition  of  my  books  and  send  them  to  St.  Louis'  office  and 
Michaud  would  tell  him  there  are  so  many  thousand  dollars  wanted  for  the  pay  and  our 
books  would  agree  and  then  envelopes  would  be  prepared,  money  put  into  them  and  my 
book  taken  on  pay  day  into  the  shed  in  case  any  man  should  claim  any  more  money 
than  we  actually  gave  him. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  men  were  paid  ? — A.  I  assisted  at  every  pay  day 
unto  the  14th  of  May. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Parent  go  often  on  the  Grand  Trunk  works  ? — A.  Mr.  Parent  1  I 
think  the  Grand  Trunk  work  was  his  favourite  because  he  had  Mr.  Kennedy  on  the 
Wellington  work.     He  seemed  to  look  after  the  Grand  Trunk  more  than  the  other. 

Q.  Was  he  with  Mr.  Douglas  many  times  ? — ^A.  He  met  Mr.  Douglas  every  day, 
I  believe. 

Q.  They  were  both  of  them  as  a  matter  of  fact  oh  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — ^A.  Yes,  Mr. 
Douglas  seemed  to  have  more  to  say  about  the  Grand  Trunk  than  he  had  to  say  about 
the  Wellington  bridge. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff: 

Q.  That  was  all  after  the  19th  of  April  you  are  referring  to  when  Douglas  was 
there  f — A.  Oh,  no,  Douglas  was  there  in  March. 

Q.  We  know  how  often  Douglas  was  there  and  how  long  he  was  there  % — ^A.  Well, 
if  you  know  what  is  it  you  want  to  ask  me  ? 

Q.  How  of  ten  was  Douglas  there  before  the  19th  of  April? — A.  He  was  there 
sometimes  in  March. 
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Q.  How  often  in  March,  once  or  twice  1 — A.  He  must  have  been  there  every  day 
when  he  was  there  in  March.  He  was  sent  by  the  government  to  look  after  this 
work  and  make  a  report. 

Q.  Never  mind  that.  Was  he  there  every  day  in  March  1 — ^A.  Do  you  mean  the 
time  he  was  there  in  March  ? 

By  Mr.  Curran : 

Q.  What  time  in  March  was  it  1 — A.  About  the  middle  of  March.  Some  time  in 
March. 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  price  you  paid  for  the  men  % — A.  Well,  the  foremen  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  bridge  were  paid  on  the  average  about  30  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  By  whom  ?— A.  By  Mr.  St.  Louis.  That  was  for  day  time.  The  price  from 
the  government  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  charged  was  )(4.  That  is  $1  a  day  profit  At 
night  time  I  believe  there  were  a  few  hours  added  to  the  time  and  St.  Louis  got  $6  for 
them. 

Q.  What  did  he  pay  ? — A.  He  paid  $3.  I  believe  there  were  five  hours  added  to 
their  time  for  night  work. 

Q.  What  was  the  profit  for  foremen  ? — A.  That  will  be' $1.50  at  ni|^ht,  but  that  is 
on  every  day. 

Q.  What  was  the  profit  on  Sundays  ? — A.  On  Sundays  we  gave  time  and  a  half  at 
the  same  rate  as  we  paid  them  on  week  days. 

Q.  What  was  the  profit  % — A.  A  foroman  that  was  getting  $3  on  week  days  would 
get  on  Sunday  $4.50  and  St.  Louis  would  get  from  the  government  $8. 

Q.  At  night? — A.  The  man  would  get  $4.50  and  St.  Louis  would  get  $12. 

Q.  According  to  his  tender  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff, 

Q.  That  is  the  way  St.  Louis  made  up  his  bill  ? — A.  That  is  the  way  St.  Louia 
tendered — that  is  his  tender. 

By  Mr,  Lister, 

Q.  That  would  be  for  foremen  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  take  the  ordinary  pick  and  shovel  men  1 — A.  The  pick  and  shovel  men 
were  paid  for  as  skilled  labour.     We  paid  on  the  Grand  Trunk  for  skilled  labour  $1.50. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  get  % — A.  $1.85  in  the  day  time. 

Q.  You  would  get  $1.85  in  the  day  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  night  \ — A.  At  night — I  would  like  to  see  the  time  list  and  the  contract 
(the  documents  produced).     I  am  just  talking  about  skilled  labourers. 

Q.  They  were  put  down  as  skilled  labourers  1 — A.  No.  What  we  understood  by 
skilled  labourers  was  all  the  men  not  working  with  a  pick  and  shovel. 

Q.  Take  skilled  labourors  ? — A.  Skilled  labourers  in  the  day  time  were  paid  on  the 
average  $1.50,  that  was  the  highest  pay. 

Q.  How  much  was  allowed  by  the  government  ? — A.  $1.85. 

Q.  Then  you  would  make  in  the  day  time  for  skilled  labourers  ? — A.  35  cents. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  make  at  night  ? — A.  At  night  we  would  not  give  these 
men  any  more  time  than  ten  hours. 

Q.  You  would  pay  them  $1.50  at  night.  How  much  would  you  get  from  Uie  gor- 
emment? — A.  $2. 

Q.  Take  the  carters? — A.  Well,  we  paid  the  carters  $2  in  the  day  time. 

Q.  How  much  from  the  government  ? — A.  In  the  day  time  $2.50. 

Q.  At  night?— A.  $3.75. 
'     Q.  On  Sundays  ?— A.  $7.50. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  on  Sundays  ? — A.  On  Sundays  they  got  only  ten  hours 
and  they  were  paid  $2. 
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Q.  How  muoh  did  you  getl — A.  $7.50 — that  is  for  Sunday  night. 

Q.  Sunday  in  the  day  time  1 — A.  In  the  day  time  we  got  $5. 

<J.  And  paid  $2  ? — A.  J2.     No,  we  gave  them  five  hours*  extra  on  Sunday. 

<J.  What  would  the  profit  be  ? — A  We  gave  them  15  hours,  that  is  $3. 

<J.  And  you  got  how  much  ? — A  $5. 

Q.  Double  carters  ? — A.  Double  carters  were  paid  $4  a  day. 

<^  How  much  did  you  get) — $5. 

Q.  At  night  ? — A  The  same  rate.     There  was  some  mistake  in  the  tender. 

Q.  On  Sunday  1 — A.  On  Sunday  we  paid  15  hours. 

Q.  What  would  that  be  in  dollars?— A.  ?6. 

Q.  What  would  you  get?— $10. 

Q.  Take  the  stonecutters,  what  would  they  get  ? — ^A.  The  stonecutters  were  paid 

$2.50  a  day. 

Q.  What  did  you  get?— $3.30. 

Q.  At  night  what  would  they  get  1 — A.  

By  Mr.  Gibson: 

Q.  Did  any  stonecutters  work  at  night  ? — ^A.  Yes,  several  times,  many  times. 
Q.  How  did  you  give  them  light  ? — A.  Tlie  place  was  lighted  by  electricity,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  Stonecutters  at  night,  how  much  would  that  be  1 — A.  I  do  not  see  any  entry  here. 

Q.  Speaking  from  memory? — A.  Speaking  from  memory,  I  see  the  masons  at 
night  time  were  only  getting  ten  hours.  I  suppose  the  stonecutters  would  be  the  same 
way. 

Q.  The  stonecutters  at  night  would  get  ten  hours'  pay,  how  much  ? — A.  $2,50. 

Q.  What  would  you  get  ?— A.  $4.60. 

Q.  Well,  now,  come  down  to  Sunday — what  would  the  stonecutters  get  on  Sunday  ? 
— A  15  hours. 

Q.  That  would  be,  how  much  ?— A.  $3.75. 

Q.  What  would  you  get?— A.  $6.60. 

Q.  At  night?— A.  It  would  be  $9.20. 

Q.  At  night  you  would  get  how  much  ? — A.  We  would  pay  the  stonecutters  $3.75. 

Q.  And  how  much  would  you  get? — A.  $9.20. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff  : 

Q.  That  is  what  you  claimed  you  should  get  ? — A.  That  is  the  contract. 
Mr.  Qeoffrion. — He  is  making  calculations  on  the  way  we  interpret  our  contract 
and  our  account  is  based  on  it. 

Mr.  Curb  AN. — Is  that  what  you  charged  the  government  ? 

Mr.  Geopphion. — Yes,  the  government  have  not  paid  us. 

Mr.  Lister. — The  government  have  not  paid  you  on  that  basis  ? 

Mr.  MoNCRiEPP. — No,  they  have  not. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  disputed  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — As  to  overtime  and  not  as  to  Sunday  time. 

Witness. — The  most  part  of  these  accounts  have  been  paid. 

By  Mr.  Lister  : 

Q.  Have  these  accounts  been  paid  ? — A.  Most  of  those  accounts  have  been  paid. 

Q.  There  is  $60,000  in  dispute  ? — A.  Some  accounts  have  been  paid  in  full. 

Q.  Did  you  take  double  time  on  Sunday  nights  ? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  How  much  would  the  profit  be  on  those  ?  How  much  did  you  pay  ? — A  On 
Sunday  night  we  would  give  Cousineau  15  hours,  that  would  be  $6. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  charge  the  government  ? — A.  Double  time,  $10. 

Q.  These  accounts  for  the  22nd  of  April  up  to  the  6th  of  May,  1893,  foremen's 
time  for  the  Grand  Trunk,  were  sent  in  to  the  government  ? — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  sent  in,  charging,  as  you  contend,  the  contract  rate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
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Q.  These  accounts  were  paid  by  the  government? — A.  Some  of  those  accounts 
were  paid  by  the  government. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  At  the  rate  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Moncreiff : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  anything  about  that;  how  do  you  know  that  they  have 
been  paid  in  full  1 — A.  Because  I  have  seen  St.  Louis  making  out  receipts  for  them  in 
Mr.  Parent's  office  in  Montreal. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  Were  they  sent  back  for  correction? — A.  They  were  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  work.  When  the  night  time  accounts  were  sent  there  '^as  a  deduction  made 
on  one  account  of  about  Jl 0,000,  I  believe,  and  a  notice  in  red  ink  saying  that  these 
prices  could  not  be  paid  by  the  government.  When  the  first  account  for  night  work 
was  sent,  that  again  was  returned  by  the  department  with  the  notice  at  the  bottom  in 
red  ink  that  so  many  thousand  dollars  should  be  deducted  from  that  amount. 

Q.  Then  there  had  been  no  night  work  up  to  that  time  % — A.  I  don't  believe  so. 
We  could  see  that  account.     The  department  must  have  that  account. 

Q.  Now,  you  gave  reports  to  Mr.  Douglas  for  five  or  six  days  after  he  came  on  the 
work  ? — A.  Yes,  lir. 

Q.  And  then  he  told  you  to  discontinue  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  said  that  I  was  too  busily 
engaged  otherwise  to  have  time  to  do  those  things  for  him.  I  was  kept  paying  the  men 
there.     That  was  at  the  time. 

Q.  So  that  you  stopped  giving  the  reports  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  would  that  be? — A.  I  stopped  giving  Mr.  Douglas  reports  on  the 
19th  of  April. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  works  when  Mr.  Desbarats  was  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  seeing  Mr.  Desbarats  about  the  works  ? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Speaking  to  foremen  and  saw  him  ? — A.  I  saw  him  speaking  to  Desjardins,  the 
foreman. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  complaints  about  Mr.  Desbarats  interfering  with  the  foremen, 
talking  to  them,  giving  them  direct  orders? — A.  I  only  heard  that  in  this  committee  by 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  about  it  before  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  Mr.  Desbarats  was  removed,  when  he  was 
removed  ? — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  All  I  know  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  Mr.  Desbarats 
was  removed  from  there.  That  is  all  I  know  of  the  thing.  I  don't  know  what  the 
reasons  were  that  he  was  taken  away  from  there  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  time  books  from  which  these  accounts 
were  taken? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  any  of  them  were  destroyed  ? — A.  I  was  not.  I  must 
say  that  after  the  pay  was  over  I  would  hand  those  books  to  St.  Louis'  clerk. 

Q.  You  handed  all  the  books  over  ? — A.  All  my  books ;  all  the  books  of  all  classes 
of  labour  were  handed  to  Mr.  Michaud. 

Q.  Eh  ? — A.  We  had  books  for  different  classes  of  labour,  and  at  every  pay  I  used 
to  have  a  new  set  of  books. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff-, 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hand  the  books  to  ? — A.  Michaud. 

By  Mr,  Curran : 

Q.  You  had  a  new  set  of  books  every  fortnight  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  A  new  set  of  time  books  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lister  : 
Q.  In  conversation  between  you  and  St.  Louis,  did  he  tell  you  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  books  ? — A.  No,  sir.     When  I  gave  my  evidence  in  Montreal  I  was  asked 
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by  Mr.  Douglas  to  produce  my  books  to  the  commission.  I  told  Mr.  Douglas  that  I 
had  handed  my  books  to  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  was  brought  up  there  and  asked  what 
he  had  done  with  my  books.  He  said,  "  I  have  destroyed  them."  That  is  all  I  know. 
I  did  not  know  they  had  been  destroyed  at  the  time.     It  was  only  then  I  knew  of  it. 

Q.  When  you  went  into  the  position  of  time-keeper  in  January  or  February ? 

—A.  On  February  10th. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  the  department  that  you  were  going  to  take  that  position  ? — A. 
I  informed  Kennedy,  I  was  there  with  his  approval,  and  I  did  not  consider  myself 
working  for  the  government.     I  considered  myself  working  for  St.  Louis. 

By  Mr,  Curra/n, : 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Kennedy  about  that  time  ? — A.  I  went  to  Kennedy.  I 
said  :  "I  have  been  sent  here  to  take  the  time,  will  you  allow  me  to  take  it  T 

Q.  Sent  by  whom  ? — A.  By  St.  Louis. 

Q.  You  notified  him  that  you  had  been  appointed  by  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Yes,  and 
more  than  that,  I  believe  St.  Louis  suggested  another  person  to  take  the  time  and 
Kennedy  would  not  allow  it,  but  he  was  satisfied  with  me. 

Q.  St.  Louis  states  he  notified  Parent  ? — A.  I  am  not  talking  about  St.  Louis.  I 
am  talking  about  myself. 

Q.  At  all  events  you  notified  him  that  you  were  going  to  check  the  time  for  St. 
Louis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  He  was  satisfied,  he  raised  no  objection  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  Coughlin  had  Kennedy's  approval  ? — A.  Well,  Coughlin  was  supposed  to  be 
chief  timekeeper. 

By  Mr,  Curran : 

Q.  Were  you  to  go  under  Coughlin,  or  what  ? — A  I  was  to  keep  time  for  St.  Louis 
so  as  to  pay  the  men. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  And  Coughlin  checked  the  time  ? — A.  Coughlin  ^as  told  by  Kennedy  to  check 
the  time. 

By  Mr,  Lister: 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  arrangement  between  you  and  St.  Louis  about  the  compen* 
sation  to  be  paid  you  1 — A.  Well,  so  far  as  St.  Louis  and  I  are  concerned,  I  was  to  get 
30  cents  an  hour  for  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

Q.  That  would  be ? — A.  That  would  depend  on  how  many  hours  I  worked. 

Michaud  kept  the  record  of  my  time  and  when  pay  day  came  Michaud  paid  me. 

Q.  You  would  get  at  least  $3  a  day  1 — A.  I  made  on  an  average  $4  to  $4.50  a  day. 
You  must  take  into  account  that  we  were  on  nights. 

By  Mr,  Curran  : 

Q.  You  were  paid  for  nights,  too  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  was  the  average  per  day  ? — A.  $  i.50. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Had  you  double  pay  for  Sundays  and  for  nights  ? — A.  When  Sunday  came  I 
bad  double  pay.     I  claim  that  I  worked  hard  enough  to  earn  that. 

By  Mr,  Lister  : 

Q.  Who  paid  the  men  ? — A.  Michaud  paid  them  and  I  identified  the  men  with 
Coughlin. 
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By  Mr,  TarU : 

Q.  Coughlin  was  there  also  ? — A.  Coughlin  was  there  to  identify  his  men,  and  I 
identified  the  carters  on  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Q.  Your  knew  nothing  about  St  Louis'  books,  further  than  the  time-books  % — ^A. 
As  far  as  mj  time-books  were  concerned,  that  is  all  I  knew,  and  the  copies  of  accounts 
I  made  for  the  department — I  made  a  few  copies. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Schreiber  knew  I — A.  Well,  Douglas  was  there  to  make  a  report, 
and  he  must  have  reported  I  was  there.  Mr.  Schreiber  must  know  the  names  of  the 
clerks  in  the  canal  office. 

Q.  And  were  you  drawing  pay  or  salary  from  the  canal  office  ? — A.  We  were  paid 
for  the  whole  twelve  months. 

Q.  How  much  a  month  1— A  $73.50. 

Q.  And  you  got  an  average  of  $4.50  per  day  from  St.  Louis? — A  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  St.  Louis  was  not  very  much  on  the  work  himself? — A.  Well,  I  must  say 
that  St.  Louis  was  there  every  day,  mostly. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  employed  on  Sunday,  as  a  rule — on  an  average  1 — A.  Well, 
as  far  as  labourers  are  concerned,  I  think  there  must  have  been  an  average  of  three  or 
four  hundred  men. 

Q.  How  many  single  carters  ? — A.  We  have  had  carters  there,  between  sixty  or 
seventy,  I  suppose. 

Q.  At  night,  just  the  same  ? — A.  There  might  be  a  little  less  at  night.  There  were 
less  men  at  night  working  than  during  the  day  time. 

Q.  Did  you  not  supply  derricks  to  the  government  also  ? — A.  He  got  $5  a  day  for 
steam  derricks  and  $2.50  for  hand  derricks. 

Q.  Did  those  derricks  belong  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  They  did,  only  one  belonged 
to  Mr.  Martineau.     They  paid  Mr.  Martineau  $4  and  he  got  $5  from  the  government 

Q.  How  many  days  did  you  get  from  the  government  for  the  derricks  1 — A.  I  think 
the  derricks  will  be  charged  the  same  thing  on  Sundays,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 
They  might  be  charged  more,  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Lister  : 

Q.  There  was  something  said  here  about  a  horse  and  buggy,  who  presented  that? 
— A.  It  was  not  a  presentation.  The  horse  and  buggy  was  bought  by  Mr.  Michaud. 
and  the  cheque  was  taken  from  the  savings  bank  or  one  of  the  branches. 

Q.  Whose  cheque  ? — A.  Michaud's  cheque  on  the  head  office  of  some  of  the  sav- 
ings banks.  We  paid  $200  for  the  horse,  harness  and  buggy.  The  reason  we  bought 
that  horse,  harness  and  buggy  was  that  I  had  to  be  there  on  the  works  whenever  the 
men  started  or  finished  the  work.  The  cars  did  not  run  late  at  night  as  they  do  now, 
and  I  had  to  tike  a  carter  to  go  there,  and  the  carter's  bill  was  quite  expensive,  out 
from  Mr.  St.  Louis*  pocket,  so  I  proposed  to  Michaud  and  St.  Louis  to  buy  a  horse  for 
the  welfare  of  the  works.  And  whatever  the  average  that  we  paid  in  cab  hire  was 
that  was  to  be  taken  into  account  on  what  we  paid  for  the  horse.  When  the  work  was 
finished,  we  sold  the  horse,  harness  and  buggy  for  $110,  and  we  saved  $220  or  $230  by 
having  the  horse. 

Q.  In  the  general  transaction  you  charged  the  horse  to  cab  hire  ? — A.  No,  that 
was  charged  to  Mr.  St.  Louis'  private  expenses.     We  charged  something  for  cab  hire. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  $220  ?  -A.  We  would  have  paid  $220  cab  hire  if  we 
had  not  the  horse. 

Q.  You  sold  the  horse? — A  Yes.     $110  for  the  horse  and  buggy. 

Q.  Who  got  the  money  ? — A.  The   money    was   divided    between    Michaud   and 


myself. 


By  Mr,  McMullen . 


Q.  Was  there  any  other  presentation  made  to  the  time-keepers  by  the  men  ? — A. 
I  got  a  gold  watch  from  the  stone  cutters.  It  was  presented  to  me  in  recognition  of 
my  good  time-keeping  by  them. 
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Q.  Was  there  anj  presentation  to  others  ? — ^A.  There  was  a  similar  presentation 
to  Patrick  Coaghlin,  the  other  time-keeper  ? 

Q.  A  gold  watch  ?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  An^  other  1 — A.  I  believe  there  was  a  presentation  made  to  Edward  Kennedy, 
the  superintendent. 

Q.  What  did  he  get  ? — A.  I  was  told  there  was  to  be  a  presentation,  to  which  I 
subscribed  mjself,  of  $700. 

By  Mr,  Gibson : 

Q.  Cash  % — A.  I  was  told  by  others. 

Q.  The  money  was  raised,  at  all  events  % — A.  The  money  was  subscribed. 

Q.  Amongst  the  men  ? — A.  On  the  Wellington  bridge. 

By  Mr.  McMullen : 

Q.  These  were  the  workmen  on  the  bridge  ? — ^A.  As  far  as  Kennedy  was  concerned 
I  would  not  state  whether  it  was  only  the  workmen,  foremen  or  timekeepers. 

Q.  You  were  a  book-keeper  for  St.  Louis  ? — A.  I  was  time-keeper. 

Q.  You  were  not  the  book-keeper  1 — ^A.  No,  sir.  T  have  made  some  copies  of  the 
accouuts  to  send  to  the  department.     I  made  several  copies. 

By  Mr,  Curran : 

Q.  Are  you  personally  aware  that  Coughlin  got  a  gold  watch  or  did  you  hear  it  1 — 
A.   I  was  there  when  the  watch  was  presented. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  aware  whether  Kennedy  got  any  money  or  not  ? — A.  I  am 
told  that  Mr.  Kennedy 

Q.  Do  you  know  personally?  You  say  you  subscribed,  how  much? — A  Five 
doUars.  I  was  told  to  be  at  the  hotel  at  the  comer  of  St.  Paul  and  McGill  streets  one 
night. 

Q.  The  Western  House  ? — A.  No,  the  Foster  House.  I  was  told  to  be  there  one 
night. 

Q.  Were  you  there  ? — A.  I  was  not  there,  but  I  was  told  that  Kennedy  did  not 
accept  the  gift. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  $5  back  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  get  my  $5  back. 

By  Mr,  McMvMen  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  $700  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  what 
I  know  is  I  didn't  get  my  $5  back. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  other  subscribers  1  Did  you  speak  to  any  of  them 
about  it  ? — A.  I  was  asked  to  subscribe  by  Mr.  Scanlon,  the  derrick  designer  on  the 
work.  I  was  asked  to  subscribe  to  a  presentation  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  He  said  it  was 
only  the  Wellington  street  bridge  men  who  were  subscribing  to  that,  and  he  says,  "  as 
yon  are  in  the  same  department  with  Kennedy  you  should  subscribe."  I  said,  "  I  have 
no  objection.''  I  asked  him  what  was  the  rate  of  subscription  and  he  said  $5  would  be 
acceptable,  and  I  put  in  $2.50  for  myself  and  $2.50  for  Michaud,  the  book-keeper  for 
St.  Louis. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  ever  ask  him  afterwards  what  became  of  the  money  1 — A.  I  never 
asked  Kennedy  or  Scanlon,  but  they  said  to  me  that  Kennedy  would  not  accept  the 
money.     I  did  not  get  my  $5  back. 

Q.  Who  was  treasurer  of  the  funds  ? — A.  Scanlon. 

Q.  You  never  asked  what  Scanlon  did  with  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff  : 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  at  the  time  that  St.  Louis  suggested  your  name  as  timekeeper  was 
weU  aware  that  you  were  in  the  employ  of  the  government  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  St.  Louis  require  to  ask  Kennedy  if  you  were  going  to  be  employed 
and  paid  by  him  f — A.  Well,  St.  Louis  wanted  to  have  a  record  of  what  he  was  going  to 
pay  the  men. 
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Q.  That  was  the  reason  then  why  St.  Louis  mentioned  to  Kennedy  that  you  were 
going  to  be  timekeeper,  that  he  wanted  to  have  a  record  of  what  he  was  going  to  pay 
the  men  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Was  your  time  included  in  the  pay-sheets  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  Kennedy  could  not  object  if  your  time  was  never  returned  to  the  gov- 
ernment ? — A.  I  understand  that  a  public  servant  cannot  draw  two  salaries  from  the 
government  and  that  is  why  I  was  paid  directly  by  St.  Louis. 

Q.  But  St.  Louis  told  Kennedy  that  he  was  going  to  pay  you  then  directly  out  of  his 
own  pocket  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Not  that  you  heard  at  any  rate  1 — A.  No,  sir.  When  I  went  to  Kennedy,  St 
Louis  was  not  there.     I  was  alone  when  I  met  Kennedy. 

Q.  Was  it  you  that  suggested  it  first  to  Kennedy  1 — A.  No,  St.  Louis  told  me  to 
report  to  Kennedy  for  instructious  to  check  his  time  so  as  to  enable  him  to  check  the 
amount  of  men. 

Q.  Then  you  reported  to  Kennedy  that  you  were  going  on  as  timekeeper  1 — ^A.  Yes, 
sir,  for  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  him  that  St.  Louis  was  going  to  pay  you  ? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber having  said  so. 

Q.  Then  you  told  me  that  after  you  had  filled  up  a  time  book  that  they  were  all 
handed  over  to  St.  Louis'  own  book-keeper? — A.  I  said  that  every  morning  a  young  man 
from  St.  Louis'  office  would  come  to  the  works  and  take  a  copy  of  my  book.  When  the 
pay  day  was  finished  after  the  men  were  paid  my  books  were  returned  to  St.  Louis. 

Q.  And  not  to  the  government  ? — A.  I  was  time-keeper  with  St .  Louis.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  statement  here  before  we  go  any  further. 

Mr.  Lister. — What  is  it  ? 

The  Witness. — Well,  it  is  to  this  effect  :  that  the  president  here,  Mr.  Baker 

The  Chairman. — Well,  we  don't  want  any  statements  of  that  kind.  I  will  give  yon 
my  reasons  for  speaking  to  you.  You  said  you  wanted  to  set  a  previous  witness  right 
However,  state  your  statement. 

The  Witness. — It  is  about  the  fair  play  I  have  not  got  here  since  I  was  here  in 
Ottawa  from  the  department.  I  was  brought  up  here  by  subpoena  from  the  exchequer 
court  sent  to  me  by  O'Connor  &  Hogg.  I-  was  supposed  to  be  a  crown  witness.  I  gave 
my  evidence  in  the  court.  I  was  under  oath  and  gave  it  to  the  best  of  ray  knowledge. 
/  The  first  day  we  were  here  in  receiving  my  subpoena  I  got  $10  from  the  detective  that 
brought  me  the  subpoena. 

The  Chairman. — If  this  is  a  matter  that  transpired  in  the  exchequer  court  you 
will  have  to  make  complaint  before  that  court.  If  there  is  any  complaint  about  the  way 
you  have  been  treated  by  the  committee  this  is  the  place  to  make  it. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff : 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  carters  that  were  getting  $2.50  a  day,  is  that  the  price  they 
were  to  get  from  the  government  1 — A.  In  day  time,  yes,  single  carters. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  say  St.  Louis  billed  the  government  for  those  working  on 
Sunday  ? — A.  On  Sunday  I  believe  $5  in  day  time. 

Q.  If  they  worked  Sunday  nights  what  did  St.  Louis  charge  against  the  govern- 
ment ? — A.  On  Sunday  nights  $7.50. 

Q.  That  is  what  St.  Ix)uis  claimed  the  government  should  pay  him  % — A  That  is 
I  on  the  account.     Instead  of  charging  10  hours   as  the  regular  rate  of  day's  work  we 

I  charged  20  hours. 

i  Q.  So  $7.50  was  what  St.  Louis   charged   the   government  for  single    carters  on 

I  Sunday  night? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  that  this  is  disputed  by  the  government  as  not  being  in  conformity 
with  the  contract  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  All  the  dispute  I  know  of  is  about  overtime 
and  Sunday  labourers.     That  is  all  that  I  have   heard  speak  of  and  that  is  all  that  was 


spoken  of  in  court. 
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By  Mr.  Lister  ; 

Q.  If  St.  Louis  instead  of  hiring  you  who  were  in  the  government  service,  had  hired 
8ome  person  who  was  not  in  the  government  he  would  have  charged  their  account  as 
timekeeper  against  the  government  ? — A.  The  other  timekeepers  were  all  charged. 

By  Mr,  MonGrieff: 

Q.  Charged  as  masons  ? — A.  Well,  we  had  no  specifications  for  timekeepers  so  we 
charged  whatever  we  paid  them. 

Q.  So  you  are  the  man  who  gave  in  the  timekeepers'  time.  How  did  you  give 
them  in  as  ?-- A.  In  my  book  McEwan,  Beaudry  and  Drolet  were  getting  paid  for  such 
a  kind  of  labour  as  would  be  25  or  30  cents  an  hour.  Instead  of  being  there  as  fore- 
men they  were  there  acting  as  timekeepers  and  foremen  to  see  what  men  worked. 
Whatever  we  paid  them  we  wrote  that  at  that  time  in  my  book  and  it  was  given  over 
to  St.  Louis. 

Q.  So  they  were  all  classed  under  masons  ? — A«  Some  of  them  as  masons,  some  as 
stonecutters. 

Q.  So  your  assistant  timekeepers  were  classed  as  stonecutters  and  masons  ? — A. 
Sometimes  as  foremen. 

By  Mr,  Enuvrd : 

Q.  What  were  the  names  % — A.  McEwan,  Ouimet,  Beaudry,  Drolet. 
Q.  Is  that  all  % — A.  Frigon  did  not  keep  time  more  than  a  few  days. 

By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  Are  you  certain  ? — A.  I  did  not  keep  track  of  all  the  days  he  was  there. 

Q.  He  may  have  worked  more  than  10  days  1 — A.  I  swear  he  did  not  keep  the  time 
more  than  15. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  sprung  5  already  1 — A.  I  say  about  10  days,  but  I  cannot  stretch 
it  any  more  than  15. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  account  of  his  time  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  remember  I  think  I   did. 

Q,  Have  you  got  anything  to  show  % — A.  I  think  there  is  an  entry  under  the 
name  of  Frigon. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  in  your  books  or  any  memorandum  to  show  how  long  he  did 
work  as  timekeeper  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge? — A.  My  time  books  have  been 
destroyed. 

By  Mr,  Ema/rd : 

Q.  Who  would  keep  the  time  of  the  carters  if  Frigon  did  not  1 — A.  Drolet  kept  it, 
I  kept  it,  Ouimet  kept  it. 

Q.  When  Drolet  would  keep  it  did  he  return  it  to  you  ? — A.  The  orders  I  gave  to 
my  assistant  were  to  return  directly  the  time  to  me  and  to  nobody  else. 

Q.  Day  by  day  ? — A.  Day  by  day  and  every  night.  As  soon  as  they  passed  over 
the  work.     If  there  was  a  number  that  was  not  there  I  would  enter  accordingly. 

Q.  Mr.  Frigon  has  spoken  here  of  a  book  that  you  told  him  had  been  destroyed,  or 
that  was  destroyed  in  your  presence,  a  book  said  to  have  been  stolen  from  Ouimet  1—A, 
No,  sir,  I  never >tole  anything  from  Ouimet,  books  or  anything  else. 

Q.  Were  they  destroyed  in  your  presence  ? — A.  No.  Ouimet  states  iix  his  evidence 
at  Montreal  that  all  the  books  were  handed  over  to  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Frigon  that  this  list  had  to  be  loaded  so  as  to  recoup  St.  Louis  for 
political  subscriptions  ? — A.  I  am  not  in  St.  Louis'  secrets. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  Frigon  any  such  thing  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Frigon  has  spoken  of  fictitious  names  having  been  put  on  the  list  and  the 
profit  of  that  being  divided  between  you  and  him.  Is  there  anything  in  that  1 — A.  No, 
sir,  there  is  nothing  in  that.  I  suppose  he  means  these  eight  names  he  had  on  his 
books.  It  may  have  been  he  \^  anted  to  claim  the  money  on  that.  They  were  not 
charged  on  the  government  bill. 
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By  Mr,  Moncrieff: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  if  Frigon  would  exhibit  his  books  to  you  % — ^A.  No,  he  would 
take  the  number  we  had  in  the  morning.  We  had  a  little  pad  and  the  number  of  mea 
would  be  given  on  that  pad,  and  the  numbers  would  be  entered  in  my  book.  The 
number  would  be  taken  off  these  pads  and  registered.  I  kept  the  original  time  books 
and  nobody  else  for  all  classes  of  labour  on  the  Grand  Trunk.  They  might  have  kept 
the  privat-e  books  sometimes,  if  short  of  pads.  They  put  down  the  numbers  in  private 
books,  but  the  leaf  was  torn  out  and  given  to  me  to  enter  into  my  books. 

Q.  These  different  time-keepens,  these  subordinate  time-keepers  sent  in  a  return  to 
you,  every  morning  ? — A.  Yes,  a  return  to  me  and  nobody  else. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Who  was  your  superior  officer  ? — A.  The  collector  of  canal  tolls,  John  O'NeiL 

Q.  Was  he  aware  you  were  working  on  the  canal  ? — A.  O'Neil  was  told  about  it, 
but  if  O'Neil  had  wanted  me  at  any  moment,  I  would  have  been  obliged  to  go  and  to 
attend  to  my  duties  there. 

Q.  According  to  the  habits  of  the  department,  if  you  do  not  work  you  are  obliged 
to  report? — A.  »Some  winters — the  first  year,  I  worked  four  months,  but  this  winter  we 
did  not  have  to  go  there  at  all,  but  to  draw  our  cheques. 

Q.  Were  you  sent  for  by  0*Neil  while  you  were  employed  there  ? — A.  Only  to  draw 
my  cheque. 

By  Mr,  Tarte: 

Q.  Were  you  employed  outside  before  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.     This  is  the  first  work  I  did. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Now,  for  certain,  are  you  able  to  say  when  the  excavation  began  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  May  I  cite  Papineau's  evidence  on  that. 

Q.  No,  from  your  own  opinion  ?— A.  T  believe  the  excavation  was  started  near  the 
last  day  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  and  as  space  was  limited  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge  with  the  passing  of  cars  and  the  working  of  derricks  that  earth  had  to  be 
carted  away  immediately. 

Q.  The  difference  between  the  Wellington  bridge  and  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  is, 
that  the  Wellington  bridge  is  a  roadway  bridge  while  the  Grand  Trunk  is  a  railway 
bridge?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  to  get  a  temporary  bridge  for  the  traffic  ?-r--A.  There  was  a  temporary 
bridge  for  the  traffic — yes. 

Q.  This  limited  your  space  ? — Yes,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  it  was  limited. 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge  are  you  aware  whether,  as  soon  as  the  excavations 
were  begun  that  the  carters  were  immediately  on  the  works  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  the  usual  staff  that  was  kept  for  a  couple  of  months  ? — A.  Yes,  I  believe 
the  carters  started  to  work  there  on  the  2nd  of  March. 

Q.  When  you  say  Mr.  St.  Louis  was  there  almost  every  day  on  the  works,  did  he 
simply  go  through  the  works  or  did  he  remain  on  the  works  ? — A.  He  remained  some- 
times for  a  couple  of  hours  there  looking  about  and  talking  to  Kennedy,  Parent  or 
Desbarats. 

Q.  Did  he  remain  as  a  man  in  charge  of  the  works  would  stay  there? — A  The 
only  order  St.  Louis  gave  there  to  my  knowledge  was  to  tell  the  foremen  to  make  the 
men  work  as  much  as  they  could.  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  no  charge  of  the  works.  The 
only  other  order  I  had  seen  him  give  the  foremen  was  to  get  their  orders  from  the 
engineer  or  Mr.  Kennedy. 

By  Mr,  Curran : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  contract  was  for  taking  over  the  labourers?— A.  I 
think  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  March. 

Q.  The  labourers  were  transferred.     How  many  labourers  were  transferred  at  tibat 
time  ? — A.   There  must  have  been  on  the  Wellington  Bridge  800  pick  and  shovel  men. 
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Q.  They  were  working  there  already  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  transferred? — A.  From  Kennedy's  pay-list  to  St.  Louis'  pay-list, 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Q.  Who  paid  for  the  eatables  at  the  office  ? — A.  The  eatables  were  paid  for  by  St. 
Louis'  private  money  after  the  works  were  over. 

By  Mr,  Gibson  : 

Q.  You  say  that  the  men  were  transferred  from  Kennedy  to  St.  Louis — 800  men  ? 
— A.  Yes,  there  were  more  than  that.     That  was  on  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  The  government  were  paying  these  men,  how  much  a  day  1 — A.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  engaging  these  men  at  $1.25. 

Q.  When  they  were  turned  over  to  St.  Louis  how  much  did  he  pay  them  ? — A.  On 
the  Wellington  bridge  they  were  paid  the  same  price,  but  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge 
the  pick  and  shovel  men  did  not  generally  get  $1.25.     They  got  on  an  average  $1.10. 

Q.  So  that  the  men  the  government  employed  were  paid  $1.25,  and  the  men  St. 
Louis  employed  got  $1.10? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  men  were  transferred  from  the  Wellington  street  bridge  they  were 
receiving  $1.25  i— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  they  were  handed  over  to  St.  Louis,  how  much  did  St.  Louis  pay  them  ? — 
A.  $1.25. 

Q.  The  government  men  were  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  they  had  been  formerly 
paid  by  the  government,  namely  $1.25  per  day  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  men  you  hired  directly  yourself,  you  paid  $1.10  ? — A.  On  the  average 
—yes,  $1.10. 

Q.  The  pay-rolls  show  $1.10  a  day  or  11  cents  an  hour? — A.  They  show  that. 

Q.  You  then  charged  these  800  men  to  the  government  at  $1.50  a  day? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  The  same  as  you  charged  your  other  men  under  your  contract  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
under  the  contract  prices. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff: 

Q.  What  were  these  800  men  doing  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  ? — A.  They  were 
pick  and  shovel  men,  good  labour.  ^ 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  working  for  the  government  at  the  time  they  were  trans- 
ferred ? — A.  I  should  have  to  look  up  the  account.     I  could  not  say  from  memory. 

Q.  What  day  were  they  turned  over  on  ? — A.  There  was  a  big  dispute  about  that. 
Kennedy  made  a  big  kick.     He  thought  it  was  not  right. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  the  date  ? — A.  It  was  some  time  about  the  8th  or 
10th  of  March  that  that  kick  was  made. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 
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Committee  Room  49, 

House  of  Commons,  July  13th,  1894. 

The  Committee  met,  Mr.  Baker  in  the  chair. 

E.  H.  PARENT  recalled,  sworn  and  examined  : — 
Bt/  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Mr.  Parent,  it  has  been  stated  here  in  evidence  that  during  the  execution  of 
the  work  you  were  nearly  all  the  time  in  a  state  of  intoxication  or  semi-intoxication,  1 
want  to  know  what  you  have  to  say  about  that  ? — A.  Well,  I  deny  that,  and  I  not  only 
deny  it,  but  if  it  was  allowed  there  would  be  a  number  of  witnesses  that  would  come 
and  swear  that  it  is  a  falsehood  and  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  After  reading  the  deposi- 
tions I  have  got  honourable  gentlemen  in  the  House 

The  Chairman. — If  you  would  be  good  enough  to  confine  yourself  to  the  question 
and  not  to  attribute  falsehood  to  witnesses  that  have  been  examined.  Say  that  it  is 
not  true  and  let  the  committee  draw  their  own  inferences. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  You  say  it  is  not  true  1 — A.  It  is  not  true. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  You  knew  that  Villeneuve  was  head  time-keeper  ?^ A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  also  knew  that  he  was  an  employee  on  the  Lachine  canal  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Drawing  a  salary  there  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Hdgga/rt : 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  Lachine  canal  % — A.  Well,  it  was  on  the  Lachine  canal,  the 
office  belongs  to  the  department  of  railways  and  canals. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  to  see  whether  he  was  working  as  time-keeper  for 
Mr.  St.  Louis  or  the  government? — A.  I  knew  he  was  working  for  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  being  paid  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  That  I  ignored. 

Q.  That  you  ignored  ? — A.  I  supposed  he  would  be  paid. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  what  he  was  going  to  give  him  or  anything 
about  this  employment  ? — A.  Not  a  word. 
\  Q.  Did  you  report  the  fact  to  the  department  at  Ottawa  that  the  head  time-keeper 

was  an  employee  of  Mr.  St.  Louis.     Did  the  department  at  Ottawa  know  it  ? — A  Did 
they  know  it  ? 

Q.  Did  they  know  that  Villeneuve  was  employed  there  ? — A.  I  did  not  make  any 
report  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  made  no  direct  report  ? — A.  Except  at  the  end  of  the  work  when  I  asked 
for  his  time  to  be  extended.  I  told  them  that  he  had  been  employed  and  I  asked  for 
him  to  be  allowed  to  be  employed  further  on,  and  it  was  allowed. 

Q.  You  told  the  government  that  he  had  been  employed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  asked  to  extend  his  employment  on  the  works  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  government  he  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — ^A.  No, 
I  don't  think  I  mentioned  that.     I  merely  said  he  had  been  employed  at  time-keeping. 

Q.  Had  any  inquiries  been  made  through  you  by  the  department  respecting  the 
time-keeping  on  that  work  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  I  want  to  ask  you  as  an  engineer  whether  this  is  the  usual  course  where 
a  contract  for  labour  is  given,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  government,  to  allow  the  contrac- 
tor to  have  the  sole  keeping  of  the  time  ? — A.  No,  sir,  it  is  not  the  rule,  and  it  should 
not  be. 

Q.  It  should  not  be,  why  ? — A.  It  should  not  be  because  the  government  should 
have  their  own  time-keepers  responsible  to  the  government  and  not  to  any  other  party 
outside. 

Q.  Was  any  time-keeper  appointed  by  the  government  1 — A."V^ell,  there  was  Mr. 
Kennedy,  who  had  charge  as  overseer  of  the  works,  who  appointed  his  own  time-keeper 
and  all  his  staff,  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  them  all  at  work  both  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Wellington  bridges. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  heard  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  overseer,  superintendent  of  the 
work,  and  that  he  at  a  certain  period  turned  over  the  workmen  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  under 
the  contract  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  Mr.  Kennedy  had  kept  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  ffaggart  : 

Q.  What  explanation  did  you  give  to  me  or  what  reason  did  you  assign  to  me  why 
the  work  should  be  done  by  day  labour  and  not  by  contract  ?-— A.  That  was  given 
through  a  letter,  a  report  that  I  sent  to  the  department  in  Mr.  Trudeau's  time,  when  I 
suggested  that  I  believed  it  was  better  to  have  the  labour  supplied  by  a  contractor  on 
account  of  fear  of  strikes.  The  men  working  for  the  government  and  employed  directly 
by  the  government  would,  I  thought,  be  more  likely  to  strike  for  higher  wages  and  put 
us  in  some  kind  of  difficulty  than  they  would  be  if  employed  by  a  contractor  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  employing  them  all  the  time,  and  it  was  on  that  account  that  I  said  I 
thought  it  would  be  the  better  plan  to  get  the  labour  employed  by  a  contractor. 

Q.  Had  you  any  verbal  communication  with  me  after  the  tenders  were  received  on 
the  subject  1 — A.  I  don't  remember. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  you  here  at  the  office,  did  you  come  up? — A.  Yes,  I  was  often  at  the 
office  here,  I  came  every  month. 

By  Mr,  Eaggart : 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  Mr.  Schreiber  sent  for  you,  that  I  refused  to  award 
the  tender  for  labour  and  you  and  he  had  a  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject  ? — A. 
That  may  be.     I  don't  recollect  it.     We  had  a  discussion,  I  don't  recollect  that  at  all. 

Q.  On  what  authority  did  you  advertise  for  labour  on  the  canal  ? — A.  On  verbal 
authority  from  Mr.  Trudeau.  I  thought  there  was  a  letter,  but  it  appears  it  cannot  be 
found  and  therefore  it  must  be  only  verbal,  but  Mr.  Trudeau  knew  the  thing  was  going 
on  and  approved  of  it. 


WILLIAM  JOHN  McEWAN  sworn  and  examined  :— 
By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Mr.  McEwan,  you  have  been  examined  on  behalf  of  the  suppliant  in  the  ex- 
chequer court  in  the  case  of  St.  Louis  vs.  Queen  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  only  ask  you  the  general  question,  as  to  whether  you  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Lachine  canal  works  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  I  commenced  as  a  foreman. 

Q.  On  what  work  1 — A.  On  the  excavation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  what  time,  at  what  date  you  began  to  work  ? — A.  On  the 
5th    of  March. 
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Q.  "What  day  did  you  begin  to  work  ? — ^A.  On  Sunday. 

Q.  Did  you  come  on  the  work  on  Sunday  morning  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Previously  to  the  5th  of  March  had  you  also  been  on  the  work  I — A.  I  was 
there  on  the  day  before,  on  Saturday. 

Q.  At  what  part  of  the  day  ? — A.  I  was  there  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  were  a  foreman  on  the  excavation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  began  to  take  charge  of  this  work  do  you  know  whether  there  were 
any  carters  employed  on  the  works  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  employed  for  the  purpose  of  helping  in  the  excavation  1 — A.  In  help- 
ing the  excavation,  carting  away  the  earth. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  came  there  on  the  5th  Marqh,  in  the  morning,  was  the  excavation 
just  begun,  or  was  it  begun  to  a  certain  depth  1 — A.  It  was  begun  a  few  days  before. 

Q.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  Saturday  had  you  seen  the  excavation  being 
worked  1 — A,  They  were  at  work  at  the  time. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  there  on  Saturday  afternoon  ? — A.  To  get  employment. 

Q.  To  ask  for  employment  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  carters  on  the  works  on  Saturday  afternoon  also  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  the  number,  whether  only  two  or  three  or  more  than 
that  ?--A.  There  were  more  than  that.  I  could  not  say  the  number  exactly — I  suppose 
15  or  20,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  On  Saturday?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  stafif  of  carters  gradually  increase  as  the  excavation  was  going  on  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  there  were  more  than  two  or  three  carters  on  Saturday  after- 
noon?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  a  definite  assertion.  Are  you  able  to  swear  there  were  more  than  two 
or  three  carters  ? — A.  Yes,  there  were. 

Q.  It  was  not  your  work  to  count  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  only  saw  those  that  may  be  on  the  bank  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  hard  to  count  carters  like  that  ?  Some  were  away  and  some  were  coming 
back  ? — A.  Some  were  loading  and  going  away  and  the  empty  carts  were  backing  up. 

Q.  After  you  began  as  foreman  on  the  excavations,  did  you  change  your  employ- 
ment ? — A.  Yes.     I  was  put  after  that  on  the  piers. 

Q.  Did  you  become  a  time-keeper  ? — A.  I  was  a  time-keeper  afterwards  towards 
the  end  of  the  work. 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  either  foreman  or  time-keeper  on  the  work,  had  you  occasion  to 
take  the  time  of  the  carters  ? — A.  Yes,  a  couple  of  mornings. 

Q.  At  what  time,  iihen  you  were  foreman  or  when  you  were  time-keeper  ? — A,  It 
was  when  I  was  time-keeper,  I  think. 

Q.  When  would  that  be  ? — A.  That  would  be  in  April. 

Q.  When  you  took  the  time  of  the  carters,  to  whom  did  you  report  ? — A.  To  Ville- 
neuve. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  report  to  Frigon  for  the  time  of  the  carters  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  as  your  superior  officer,  so  far  as  the  time-keeping  was 
concerned? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Haggart  : 

Q.  How  many  days  did  you  keep  the  time  of  the  carters  ? — A.  I  took  the  time 
about  three  or  four  times,  I  guess,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  some  of  these  time-books  in  your  possession  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  destroy  them  ? — A.  I  never  destroyed  any,  Mr.  Ha^|;gart 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  by  the  name  of  Peter  Jackson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  conversation  with  him  in  reference  to  these  time-books  % — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  a  time-book  in  your  possession  in  reference  to  that  work 
since  the  inquiry  in  Montreal  ? — A .   Since  the  inquiry  in  Montreal,  no,  sir. 
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Q.  Had  you  bafore? — A.  I  had  before — yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  destroy  them  ? — A.  I  did  not  destroy  them,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ? — A.  They  were  given  into  St.  Louis'  office. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  in  your  possession  since  they  were  given  to  St.  Louis'  office  ? 
—A  No,  sir ;  the  only  original  time-books  I  had  was  when  I  kept  the  time  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  work  with  Doheny,  and  they  were  given  into  St.  Louis'  office. 

Q.  Had"you  any  copies  of  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  None  whatever  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Tou  never  had  a  conversation  with  Jackson,  who  was  building  the  Lachine 
shore,  on  the  subject  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  often  had  a  conversation  with  Jackson,  but 
never  with  regard  to  the  time-books.  I  never  had  any  time-books  in  my  possession 
until  the  latter  end  of  the  work,  at  the  finish  of  the  work. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  You  left  them  in  the  service,  when  you  were  discharged  % — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Frigon  about  the  time-books  % — A. 
No,  sir. 


ALFRED  DROLET  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Geoffrion. 

The  evidence  was  taken  in  French  and  translated  as  follows  : — 

Q.  Have  you  been  heard  in  the  exchequer  court  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  St. 
Louis  vs.  The  Queen  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  employment  % — A.  Foreman  and  time-keeper. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  work  for  St.  Louis  1 — A.  I  began  to  work  for  St.  Louis 
toward  the  10th  or  11th  of  February. 

Q.  Did  you  begin  as  a  foreman  or  time-keeper  ? — A.  I  began  as  a  labourer. 

Q.  When  were  you  promoted  as  foreman  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  do 
not  think  I  was  there  a  fortnight  as  a  labourer  when  I  was  appointed  foreman. 

Q   What  part  of  the  works  ? — A.  I  began  to  be  a  foreman  on  the  excavation. 

Q.  On  what  bridge  ? — A.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  take  the  time  of  the  carters  employed  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridge  f — A.  All  the  night  time  was  taken  by  me.  I  have  taken  some  time  for  the  day 
time. 

Q.  How  many  times  had  you  occasion  to  take  the  day  time  1 — A.  I  think  that  I 
took  the  day  time  for  the  carters  for  about  a  month.  I  was  keeping  time  both  for  night 
and  day  at  that  period. 

Q.  When  you  took  the  time  to  whom  did  you  report  ? — A.  To  Mr.  Villeneuve. 

Q.  He  was  the  head  time-keeper  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  reported  any  of  the  time  taken  by  you  for  the  carters  to  Henry 
Frigon  % — ^A.  I  made  almost  all  my  reports  to  Mr.  Villeneuve. 

Q.  When  it  was  not  Mr.  Villeneuve,  who  was  it  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge it  was  always  to  Mr.  Villeneuve.     Sometimes  I  also  gave  it  to  Mr.  Ouimet. 

Q.  Ouimet  was  also  one  of  the  time-keepers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ouimet  is  dead  now  % — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  Ouimet  also  had  occasion  to  take  the  time  of  the  carters  ? — A. 
Y^  sir. 

Q.  On  what  did  you  take  your  time  ? — A.  I  took  the  time  on  sheets  of  paper  and 
also  on  a  small  book  I  have. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  that  book  ? — A.  I  left  it  at  my  house  and  it  has  been  burnt. 

Q.  It  was  a  private  book  % — A.  Yes,  it  was  a  private  book,  it  only  had  in  it  the 
numbers  of  the  men. 

Q.  The  names  of  the  men  were  not  there  ? — A.  No. 
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By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  There  was  nothing  else  in  the  book  ? — A.  No.  It  was  only  the  numbers  of  the 
men  I  was  taking,  because  the  men  were  designated  by  a  number.  When  Mr.  Ville- 
neuve  took  a  man  on  he  would  give  him  a  number.  I  passed  on  the  works  about  twioe 
a  day  and  also  at  night,  twice  before  midnight  and  twice  after. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion: 

Q.  That  was  four  times  a  day  1 — A.  No,  it  was  eight  times.  Twice  in  the  forenoon, 
twice  in  the  afternoon,  twice  before  midnight,  twice  alter  midnight,  eight  times  in  the 
24  hours. 

By  Mr.  Ta/rte : 

Q.  Did  the  other  time-keepers  pass  in  the  same  way  ? — A.  During  the  night  I  was 
the  only  time-keeper  that  remained  there.  I  went  all  round  the  works  to  see  about  all 
the  men  who  were  there. 

Q.  That  was  at  night  ? — A.  During  the  day  time  I  did  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  What  class  of  men  were  you  time-keeper  for  ? — A.  For  the  day  labourers  and 
carpenters  and  carters. 

Q.  You  took  the  time  every  night  ? — A.  Every  night. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  the  name  of  the  carters  and  what  did  you  keep  it  in  ? — A. 
Upon  a  bit  of  paper  and  in  a  book  that  belonged  to  me  personally  when  I  happened  to 
have  no  paper  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  it  regularly  every  day  and  night  ? — A.  When  I  was  on  duty  at 
night  I  took  all  the  time  myself.  In  the  day  I  took  it  at  6.30  in  the  morning,  at  1 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  6.30  for  the  night  time. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  the  time  of  the  carters  re.s;ularly  from  when  you  went  on  until 
when  you  left  1 — A.  All  the  night  time  I  took  myself. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  keep  it  in  the  day  time  as  you  kept  the  labourers*  time  during 
the  day  1 — A.  When  I  was  on  day  duty  I  was  taking  the  time  of  the  labourers  and  car- 
penters and  carters. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  say  that  when  you  gave  your  evidence  before  the  court,  that 
you  kept  the  time  of  the  carters  altogether  1—A,  1  remember  very  well  that  I  said  the 
same  thing  in  court  that  I  say  here. 

Q.  Here  is  your  examination  by  Mr.  Osier : — 

"  Q.  What  class  of  men  did  you  keep  the  time  for  ? — A.  They  were  labourers  and 
foremen. 

"  Q.  No  stonemasons,  or  cutters  or  carters  ? — A.  Yes,  I  took  some  time  of  the 
carters. 

"  Q.  For  the  night  or  for  the  day  1 — A.  Some  times  for  day,  some  times  for  night." 

Witness. — Yes,  I  took  all  the  night  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  called  and  meeting  Mr.  Schreiber  in  Montreal  on  the 
6th  of  April  and  your  time-book  being  examined  at  the  little  oflfice  at  the  bridge  1 — A. 
Never.     There  was  never  any  question  of  that. 

Q.  What  pay  did  you  receive  ? — A.  25  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  How  were  you  entered  on  the  pay-sheet  1 — A.  I  have  never  looked  on  the  pay- 
lists  because  it  was  not  my  business.     My  business  was  only  on  the  work. 

Q.  How  did  you  return  yourself  on  the  time-roll  ? — A.  I  have  never  looked. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  report  yourself? — A.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Q.  Yes  1 — A.  I  was  appointed  foreman  and  Mr.  Villeneuve  put  me  on  the  list  as 
foreman. 

Q.  On  the  fly-sheet  or  on  the  book  on  which  you  kept  the  time  did  you  report  your 
own  time  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  did  not  report  your  own  time  how  was  it  reported  ? — A,  My  own 
time  was  taken  by  Mr.  Villeneuve  when  I  reported  to  him  the  time  of  the  other  men. 
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When  I  was  on  night  dntj  I  gAve  Yilleneuve  the  time  of  all  the  men  who  had  worked 
during  the  night  at  6.30  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Hagoart. — I  want  to  put  in  evidence  the  pay-list  on  which  he  is  a  foreman 
and  receiving  $4  a  day. 

By  Mr.   Uaggart  : 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  since  the  work  stopped  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  money  from  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  since  then  ? — A  I  have  been  working  on  the  stea- 
mers on  the  wharf. 

Mr.  Haggart. — Here  is  the  other  pay-sheet  on  which  he  is  put  down  as  a  day 
foreman  receiving  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — ^This  is  the  report  of  the  government  of  what  St.  Louis  is 
charging. 

Mr.  Haggart. — Yes,  this  is  what  St.  Louis  furnished  in  his  contract.  He  says  he 
was  his  foreman  receiving  40  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Lister. — Does  he  put  in  a  separate  charge  for  night  1 

Mr.  Haggart. — Yes. 

Mr.  Lister.— r- And  day  also  ? 

Mr.  Haggart. — It  is  night  force  in  both  cases.     He  charges  it  as  night  altogether. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Did  you  get  paid  for  night  and  day  too  ? — A  I  was  paid  for  the  time  I  worked. 
When  I  worked  in  the  day  I  was  paid  for  the  day ;  when  I  worked  during  the  night  I 
was  paid  for  the  night. 

Q.  How  much  an  hour  all  round  ? — A.  At  25  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Lister.— 25  cents  an  hour,  and  the  charge  made  by  St.  Louis  to  the  govern- 
ment is  40  cents  an  hour. 

By  Mr,  Haggart : 

Q.  From  the  25th  of  February  to  the  25th  of  March  you  seem  to  have  worked  all 
night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  night  and  day  on  Sunday  1 — A.  From  the  day  I  began  I  never  missed 
an  hour  from  the  day  I  went  on  the  work  until  I  left. 

Q.  Then,  according  to  this  roll  here,  Mr.  St.  Louis  bills  the  government  for  you 
for  $8  a  day  on  Sunday  ? — A.  About  that,  sir,  I  don't  know  an3rthing.  Mr.  St.  Louis 
paid  to  me  the  price  that  was  agreed  to  by  me.  About  his  business  I  don't  know  any- 
thing. 

Q.  You  put  in  the  whole  12  hours  at  night  there  ?  You  did  not  take  any  refresh- 
ment or  get  oflf  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  am  29  years  old  and  I  never  tasted  a  glass  of 
wine  or  any  liquor. 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  off  for  meals  ? — A.  No,  all  I  can  remember  is  that  I  left  the 
work  once  because  I  had  forgotten  to  bring  my  meal  with  me  and  it  was  midnight. 

Q.  Besides  staying  these  12  hours  at  night,  if  I  understood  you  rightly,  you  visited 
the  work  4  times  in  the  day  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  time  ? — A.  I  visited  the  work 
4  times  a  day  when  I  was  on  day  duty. 

Mr.  Haggart. — I  understood  the  witness  to  say — I  might  be  mistaken — that  each 
day  and  night  he  visited  the  work  4  times  in  the  night  and  4  times  in  the  day  time. 

Mr..GEOFFRiON — That  is  what  I  imderstood  also. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  understood  you  aright,  have  you  been  time-keeper  for 
day  and  night  at  the  same  tinje  1 — A.  When  I  was  time-keeper  both  day  and  night  I 
did  not  visit  the  work  8  times  because  I  had  no  time  to  do  it.  I  began  at  6.30  in  the 
morning  and  I  finished  at  8.30  or  9  in  the  evening. 
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By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  The  whole  time  that  you  were  on  the  work  did  you  keep  the  day  time  as  well  as 
the  night  time  ?  How  did  you  keep  the  day  time  as  well  if  you  were  on  the  work  at 
night  'i—A.  When  I  was  keeping  time  day  and  night  I  was  there  at  half-past  6  in  the 
morning  and  when  I  left  at  half-past  eight  or  nine  some  other  time-keepers  were  there 
to  replace  me. 

Q.  But  all  your  time  is  in  the  rolls  as  night  time  ? — A.  When  I  was  keeping  time 
for  day  and  night,  at  6.30  in  the  morning  I  took  the  time  for  the  day  time.  Then  I 
took  it  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Then  I  took  it  at  6.30  in  the  evening  for  the  night 
gang  who  were  to  begin  work  at  7.  Then  there  was  another  man  to  replace  me  for  the 
time  to  be  taken  at  midnight. 

Q.  On  our  pay-rolls  you  are  charged  for  night  time  for  the  whole  time  along  for  12 
hours,  did  you  work  from  6  o'clock  at  night  tiU  6  in  the  morning  %■ — A.  When  I  was  on 
night  duty  I  worked  continually  from  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  6  in  the  morning. 

J5y  Mr.  Currcm : 

Q.  According  to  the  pay-list  there  is  no  night  missed  that  you  are  not  charged  for 
from  the  time  you  went  till  you  came  back  to  work  1 — A.  It  is  because  when  I  was  em- 
ployed for  day  duty  my  name  was  not  changed  on  the  night  roll.  I  was  charged  for 
night  all  the  time  although  occasionally  1  was  put  on  day  duty.  It  made  no  difference 
at  all.     I  made  the  same  time  during  the  day  that  I  was  making  during  the  night. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — A.  Because  Mr.  Villeneuve  told  me. 

By  Mr.  Haggart : 

Q.  Mr.  Villeneuve  told  you  that  you  were  charged  for  night  work  although  you 
never  were  there  at  night  at  all  1 — A.  When  I  was  on  night  and  day  duty  there  could 
be  no  difference.  It  could  be  charged  for  night  or  day.  He  charged  me  for  all  the 
time.  When  I  was  on  day  duty,  as  there  was  no  difference,  he  left  me  on  the  night  list 
because  I  was  taking  the  time  of  the  night  staff. 

Mr.  Tarte. — He  means  it  made  no  difference  to  him.  He  was  receiving  the  same 
salary. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff: 

Q.  Between  the  26th  of  March  and  the  21st  of  April  did  you  work  10  or  12  hours? 
— A.  It  would  be  diflBcult  to  say  how  many  hours  I  worked  because  I  was  the  whole 
day  on  the  work.  Sometimes  I  had  only  3  or  4  hours  to  go  to  bed  and  then  I  went  to 
bed. 

Q.  Then,  between  those  dates,  the  26th  of  March  and  the  21st  of  April,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  worked  on  every  one  of  those  nights  and  every  one  of  those  days  1 
— A.  I  could  not  say  that  because  at  first  I  was  on  tho  night  list  for  some  time.  I  don't 
remember  until  what  day  but  I  think  it  was  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  did  you  work  during  the  night  of  eveiy  day  between  the 
26th  of  March  and  the  21st  of  April? — A.  As  I  said  before,  I  never  failed  to  be  there 
for  one  hour  whether  I  was  on  duty  at  night  or  day. 


PATRICK  COUGHLIN  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  In  what  capacity  were  you  employed   on   the  works  \ — A.  I  was   head  time- 
keeper on  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  And  in  that  capacity  you  signed  all  the  pay-lists  %^-A.  All  the  original  pay-lists. 

Q.  For  both  works  for  the  Wellington  bridge  and  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  f— 
A.  Just  for  the  Wellington  bridge. 
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Q.  You  did  not  sign  for  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  I  signed  for  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridge  siniplj  for  the  reason  that  I  was  told  to  sign  it. 

Q    What  was  that  reason  ? — A.  The  superintendent  told  me  to  sign  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Parent  t—A.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  told  you  to  sign  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  give  you  to  make  you  sign  this  list  ? — A.  No  reasons  what- 
ever, only  he  presented  them  to  me  and  told  me  to  sign  them,  and  I  signed  them. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  the  Grand  Trunk  works  to  ascertain  ahout  the  time  ? — A.  Only 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Grand  Trunk  works  did  I  count  them.  Once  the  work  got  busy, 
after  that,  they  were  not  counted,  and  I  was  not  disposed  to  count  them.  There  was  a 
timekeeper  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  Grand  Trunk  works  ? — A.  Yes,  I  saw  Mr. 
Douglas  around  both  works. 

Q.  How  many  times  ? — A.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  work ;  I  did  not  notice 
the  number  of  times  I  came  across  him  whilst  I  was  taking  the  time. 

By  Mr.  UcLggart  : 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  time-keepers  who  was  called,  I  think,  about  the  6th  of 
April  to  go  in  and  meet  Mr.  Schreiber  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  office  when  Mr.  Schreiber 
came  in  about  that  date. 

Q.  What  was  he  asking  you  for  1 — A.  Mr.  Schreiber  wished  to  see  our  time-books 
and  the  time-sheets. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  time-books  and  time-sheets  then  up  to  the  6th  of  April  ? — A. 
Yes ;  they  were  in  the  office  then,  and  Mr.  Schreiber  examined  them. 

Q.  The  time-books?  Did  he  examine  you  in  reference  to  your  time-keeping? — A. 
Yes ;  he  asked  me  some  questions.  I  do  not  exactly  remember  now — ^it  is  so  long  ago 
— ^just  what  they  were,  but  I  gave  him  what  explanations  he  required,  as  well  as  I 
remember  now. 

Q.  You  led  him  to  believe,  I  suppose,  that  all  the  time  was  correct  ? — A.  Yes.  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  the  time  on  the  Wellington  bridge  is  correct. 

Q.  The  rest  of  it  you  know  nothing  about,  although  you  certified  to  it.  You 
certified  to  it  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A.  On  the  Grand  Trunk — yes. 

Q.  Without  knowing  whether  the  men  were  there  or  not  ? — A.  Without  knowing 
whether  the  men  were  there  or  not.  I  was  told  to.  But  the  Wellington  bridge,  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  the  Wellington  bridge  time  is  correct. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrton  : 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Villeneuve  for  information  about  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  1 — A. 
In  the  beginning,  I  used  to  count  the  stonemasons  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  in  order  to 
return  the  count  to  Mr.  Desbarats,  but  the  time  I  was  counting  them — it  was  not  to 
take  the  time,  but  the  understanding  was  to  give  Mr.  Desbarats  an  idea  of  the  number 
of  men,  at  that  particular  time,  on  the  work. 

Q.  Would  you  tell  Villeneuve,  also,  that  information  ? — A.  In  the  beginning,  he 
compared  with  me  several  times. 

Q.  Did  Parent  ever  instruct  you  to  sign  these  Grand  Trunk  lists  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lcmgelier : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Parent  ask  you  to  give  him  the  time  of  the  men  kept  by  you  ?— A.  To 
report  to  him  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  Mr.  Parent  asked  me  at  one  time  for  a  report  of  the  number  of  men 
and  I  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  see  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Parent  then  mentioned  to 
me  "  I  understand  that  Kennedy  told  you  to  refuse  me  the  time."  I  called  Mr.  Parent 
back  and  said,  "  I  want  you  to  distinctly  understand  that  Kennedy  has  not  told  me  to 
refuse  anyone  information,  but  he  says  anyone  who  wants  information  with  reference  to 
the  work  must  go  to  him  and  not  to  an  em{)loyee." 

Q.  Still,  you  did  not  give  Parent  the  information  he  wanted — you  referred  him  to 
Kennedy? — A.  Yes. 
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The  Auditor  General. — This  system  of  certificates  I  can  explain  has  been  the 
result  of  the  audit  office.  I  thought  that  this  system  of  certificates  was  perfectly  sure, 
as  long  as  a  man  was  thoroughly  intelligent  and  honest,  that  we  had  an  absolute  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  and  material  supplied  ;  and  if  there  is  a  justification 
for  this  kind  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  these  persons  who  are  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment then  there  must  be  some  other  means  found  to  do  this  work.  We  are  all  aiming 
at  the  same  point  and  object.  The  public  accounts  in  a  higher  position  and  myself  as 
the  servant  of  the  government  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  government 
to  the  position  in  which  we  now  are.  This  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  and  I 
would  not  like  afterwards  to  have  the  committee  suppose  that  I  was  listening  to  this 
evidence  and  going  on  and  exacting  and  requiring  the  same  kind  of  certificates.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  not  some  better  method  that  can  suggest  itself  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Lister. — A  better  method  suggests  itself  to  my  mind.  Where  work  is  done 
in  this  way  the  government  should  have  its  own  timekeeper. 

The  Auditor  General. — Coughlan  was  the  timekeeper  of  the  government. 

Witness. — I  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Lister. — It  does  not  seem  to  be  any  protection  then  if  the  government  time- 
keeper certifies  to  time  he  knows  nothing  about. 

The  witness  was  then  discharged. 


E.  H.  PARENT  recalled  and  examined  :— 
By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  You  have  been  sworn  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  heard  the  evidence  that  has  just  been  given  by  Coughlan  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  stated  the  other  day  that  you  instructed  him  to  sign  the  Grand 
Trunk  pay-list,  did  you  do  that  or  not  % — A.  I  told  Mr.  Kennedy 

Q.  Answer  the  question  % — A.  No,  I  never  told  him  to  sign.  I  would  not  sign  the 
paj  list 'before  he  had  signed  himself  and  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  signing  them 
with  Coughlan.  I  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  signing  a  pay-Ust.  If  he  would 
not  sign  them  I  would  not  sign  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  you  were  speaking  with  Kennedy  that  you  had  no 
time-keeper  there  or  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  none  % — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Coughlan  was  keeping  the  time  all  over,  and  that  was  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Kennedy  told  me  once  "  I  am  not  such  a  goose  to  certify  to  pay-lists  if  I  did  not 
keep  the  time." 

Q.  You  discussed  that  matter  of  time-keeping  with  Kennedy  % — A.  Yes,  I  did, 
and  with  Papineau  also. 

By  Mr,  Ilaggart : 

Q.  Coughlin  had  a  staflf  under  him  of  five  or  six,  had  he  not  ? — A.  Yes.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  one  of  those  kept  the  time  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  too.  It  was 
understood  to  be  so.  That  is  why  he  signed  the  pay-list.  I  never  suggested  he  was  to 
sign  the  pay-list  without  knowing  what  he  was  to  sign.  I  said  "  No,  I  won't  sign  the 
pay-lists  before  you  sign  them." 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  about  your  signing  the  pay-list  before  you  did  sign  them  % 
— A.  I  think  once.  I  think  on  one  occasion,  the  list  was  sent  to  me  to  be  signed,  or  the 
list  was  sent  to  me  without  Mr.  Kennedy's  signature,  and  it  was  to  be  made  all  right. 
I  said  "  No,  there  is  no  all  right  about  it.  Let  Kennedy  sign  and  I  will  sign  afterwards. 
I  won't  sign  before  he  signs.     He  must  certify  to  their  correctness." 

Q.  You  did  not  sign  any  pay-list  until  it  was  certified  to  by  Kennedy  and  Coughlin  t 
— A.  No,  sir,  I  never  signed  any.     Mr.  Kennedy  has  insisted  considerably  upon  his  being 

very  honest 
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The  Chairman. — We  do  not  want  any  observations  of  that  kind. 

The  Witness. — I  want  to  say  I  have  been  honest  also,  I  did  not  receive  one  cent. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  You  received  nothing? — A.  I  received  nothing. 

By  Mr,  Langelier  : 

Q.  You  were  acquainted  with  Douglas,  the  bridge  engineer  of  the  railways  and 
canals  department  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  go  to  Montreal  during  the  construction  of  these  two  bridges,  the  Wel- 
lington bridge  as  well  as  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  he  go  there  for  the  first  time  ? — A.  He  went  there  for  the  first  time 
I  should  think  in  February  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  Then  when  did  he  go  there  again  ? — A.  He  went  down  again  for  the  last  six 
weeks.     That  is  my  recollection,  I  did  not  take  the  dates. 

Q.  'Then  he  remained  there,  in  a  permanent  manner,  for  about  six  weeks  ? — A. 
That  is  my  recollection — yes. 

Mr.  Haggart— The  whole  time  Mr.  Douglas  was  there  is  given  in  the  evidence. 

By  Mr,  Langelier: 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  interest  in  the  carrying  on  of  these  works — did  he  go  on  the 
works  1 — A.  Yes,  he  was  very  frequently  on  the  works.     He  took  an  interest. 

Q.  He  could  see  what  was  going  on  there,  I  presume? — A.  Yes,  undoubtedly. 


COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER  re-called  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Moncrieff; 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  any  time  during  the  progress  of  the  work  that  Villeneuve  was 
in  the  pay  of  St  Louis  ? — A,  No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  him  there.  I 
have  no  doubt  if  he  says  I  did  see  him  there,  I  did.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
seen  him. 

Q.  You  never  understood  in  any  way  until  after  the  whole  work  was  done  that  he 
was  receiving  pay  from  St.  Louis  ?--A.  Not  in  the  least — in  any  way  whatever.  I 
think  my  letter  to  Parent  indicates  that. 


F.  X.  TRUDEL  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr,  Tarte : 

The  evidence  of  this  witness  was  taken  in  French  and  translated,  as  follows  : — 

Q.  You  have  been  employed  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  works  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  As  foreman. 

Q.  On  whose  orders  did  you  work  ? — A.  Under  Mr.  Kennedy's  orders. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Kennedy  that  put  you  to  work  ? — A.  I  was  presented  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy by  Mr.  St.  Louis  as  a  foreman. 

Q.  Who  put  you  to  work? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  works  had  you  to  oversee  ? — A.  Works  in  general,  so  to  speak. 

Q.  On  what  bridge  ? — A.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  take  your  orders  during  the  whole  execution  of  the  works  ? 
— A  Always  from  Mr.  Kennedy  when  1  was  embarrassed  about  anything. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  much  trouble  in  getting  what  you  wanted  for  the  execution  of 
the  works  1 — A.  I  had  trouble  and  difficulty  from  the  first  day  to  the  last  one. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  day  you  went  on  ? — A.  I  did  not  keep  note  of  the  exact 
date,  but  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  February. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Douglas  oftentime  on  the  work  ? — A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  qaite 
often. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  the  work  1 — A.  No  important 
conversation,  insignificant  conversations. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  under  your  orders  ? — A.  It  varied.  We  began  with  a 
certain  number  of  men  and  it  went  on  increasing  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  work. 

Q.  If  the  works  had  been  directed  otherwise  they  would  have  cost  a  great  deal 
less  ? — A.  Yes,  on  many  things. 

Mr.BL/LGGART. — There  is  no  doubt  about  that — that  is  admitted. 


By  Mr.  Tarte 

Q. 
Q. 
times. 

Witness  discharged. 


Did  you  see  Mr.  Parent  on  the  works  ? — A.  Yes,  often. 

Was  he  sober  or  drunk  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  he  spoke  to  me  only  two  or  three 


Mr.  Haggart. — I  wish  to  put  in  the  examination  on  discovery  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  in 
the  case  of  St.  Louis  vs.  The  Queen  in  the  exchequer  court.  Also  the  evidence  taken 
in  the  exchequer  court  in  the  same  case. 

(Marked  exhibits  numbers  32  and  33.) 


Committee  then  adjourned. 
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Committee  Room  49, 

House  of  Commons,  14th  July,  1894. 

The  Committee  met,  Mr.  Baker  in  the  chair. 

The  deposition  of  J.  A.  Ouimet,  time-keeper,  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Emard  and 
marked  exhibit  34. 

The  Chairman. — The  clerk  informs  me  that  the  books  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Frigon, 
the  other  day  as  being  in  Washington  have  been  received  accompanied  by  an  account 
for  express  charges  of  $10.80. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  marked  co.d.  $10.  The  eighty  cents 
are  for  express  charges 


HENRY  FRIGON  recalled  and  further  examined  :— 

By  the  CJiairman : 
Q.  You  have  been  sworn  before,  Mr.  Frigon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Haggart  : 

Q.  You  heard  McEwan  giving  his  evidence  yesterday.  Do  you  know  what  time 
he  came  on  the  work  ? — A.  Not  exactly,  but  he  came  after  me.  When  he  came  first  on 
the  work  he  did  not  know  St.  Louis  or  Villeneuve  at  all,  it  was  me  who  introduced 
him.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  March. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  those  books  1  Are  these  the  books  spoken  of  in  your  evidence 
the  other  day  as  the  original  time-books? — A.  Yes,  they  are.  They  are  the  first 
time-books,  the  time-books  I  kept  at  the  time.  [Time-books  put  in  and  marked 
exhibits  nos.  35  and  36.] 

Q.  Have  you  gone  over  them  since  they  arrived  with  the  books  that  you  Jiave  filed 
as  a  copy  ?  Is  it  a  correct  copy  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  correct  copy  1 — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Mr.  Frigon,  you  say  that  these  books,  the  two  volumes  now  filed,  were  all 
written  by  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Everything  that  is  in  them  is  written  by  you  1 — A.  Everything,  unless  Mr. 
Villeneuve  added  a  few  names.     I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Tarte : 

Q.  Villeneuve  had  the  books  ? — A.  No,  sir,  they  never  went  out  of  my  hands  since 
after  the  work. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  After  the  works  ? — A.  After  the  works. 

Q.  During  the  works  you  left  them  in  Villeneuve's  hands  to  make  entries  from 
them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  used  to  report  every  day  ? — A  Not  every  day,  sometimes  every  day  and 
sometimes  every  two  or  three  days. 

Q.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  days  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  exactly,  perhaps 
four. 

Q.  Would  four  be  the  utmost  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  report  at  least  once  a  week  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  1 — A.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  You  made  two  statements  in  your  prior  examination.  To  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Haggart  you  answered  that  you  reported  to  Mr.  Yilleneuve  every  fortnight  and  when 
you  were  examined  by  me  you  said  every  day  or  every  other  day.  Which  is  correct  I— 
A.  I  meant  I  reported  every  fortnight,  before  pay  day,  but  during  the  fortnight,  every 
day  and  sometimes  by  two,  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  were  questioned  by  me  or  follows :  "  How 
often  did  you  report  to  Mr.  Villeneuve  ? — A.  Every  two  or  three  days,  some  every  day." 
That  is  correct  1— -A.  Yes,  and  the  other  is  correct.  I  reported  every  fortnight  also. 

Q.  Take  the  first  volume  in  order  of  date,  exhibit  no.  36.  Do  I  understand  that 
you  began  to  write  the  names  of  the  parties  that  were  engaged  ? — A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  Just  open  your  book  and  note  them  in  the  order  of  the  numbers  that  were  given 
to  them  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Afterwards  every  day,  once  or  twice  a  day  at  least,  as  you  told  us,  you  would  go 
on  the  works  and  take  their  time  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  on  the  works  to  take  their  time  did  you  take  that  book  with 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  sometimes  I  had  this  book  and  sometimes  I  had  just  a  slip  of  paper, 
and  I  would  take  the  number  and  come  back  and  enter  it  in  my  book. 

Q.  But  when  you  had  not  the  book,  did  you  come  back  to  the  oflfice  the  same  day 
and  put  it  in  your  book  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  entries  for  each  day's  report  every  day  1  When  you  had  not 
the  book  did  you  enter  them  the  same  day  or  the  next  morning  at  the  latest  1 — A.  The 
same  day  or  the  next  morning  at  the  latest. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  make  an  entry  for  the  second  day  without  making  the  entry 
for  the  day  previous  ?  In  other  words,  you  never  entered  two  days  at  a  time  ;  you 
only  entered  one  day  at  a  time  1 — A.  Yes,  that  may  be. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  may  be.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time.  When  you 
entered  on  a  slip  of  paper  did  you  enter  the  same  day  or  the  following  day  in  your 
book,  before  making  another  entry  ? — A.  Yes,  I  entered  the  same  day. 

Q.  These  carters  were  all  present,  you  say,  on  the  16th  March  1 — A.  Well,  they 
must  have  been  because  they  are  marked  there. 

Q.  If  your  book  is  correct  they  were  there.  They  started  work  on  the  6th  of 
March  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  they  started  work  on  the  6th  of  March. 

Q.  Well,  Francois  Racette,  under  no.  13,  is  marked  as  having  worked  on  the  4th 
of  March  and  having  worked  ten  hours  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  put  it  in  this  book  if  you  began  it  only  on  the  6th  t— 
A.  Well,  sometimes  the  week  following  or  the  next  pay  day  a  man  would  complain  that 
he  was  a  day  or  so  short  or  something  like  that.  Well,  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Ville- 
neuve, he  used  to  tell  me  to  give  him  a  day  ahead — fifteen  hours,  as  the  case  might  hap- 
pen.    That  is  the  way  it  might  happen  to  be  put  on  the  4th  or  5th. 

Q.  That  book  shows  he  worked  on  the  4th  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  worked  on  the  4th  1 — A.  No,  not  exactly  ;be  may  have 
worked  on  the  4th. 

Q.  Look  at  no.  23,  Arthur  Elliott.  Your  book  shows  that  he  worked  on  the  3rd 
and  4th?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  worked  on  the  3rd  and  4th  1 — A.  He  may  have  and 
may  not.     It  may   not  be  in  some  cases. 

Q.  You  reported  him  10  hours  on  the  3rd,  and  10  hours  on  the  4th  ? — A.  Yes, 
after  the  examination  he  had  a  right  to  have  five  hours  on  that  day.  After  working  a 
fortnight  or  a  week  he  claimed  more  time  than  I  had  in  my  book.  Sometimes  I  may 
have  forgotten,  or  he  might  have  had  extra  time,  and  asked  me  to  add  five  hours,  and 
as  there  was  an  order  for  doing  it  I  did  it.  He  might  have  worked  on  that  day  also, 
I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  not  swear  there  was  not  a  single  carter  on  the  work  before  the  6th,  and 
these  are  three,  shown  by  your  book  ? — A.  I  swear  that  the  general  work  begim  on  the 
6th,  by  my  time-book. 

Q.  You  swore  more  than  that.     You  swore  your  time-book  was  correct  1 — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  the  carters  charged  before  the  6th  were  falsely  charged.  Did  you  not 
swear  they  are  falsely  charged  to  the  government. — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  having  sworn  that  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  swear  the  carters  began  .work  on  the  6th  of  March  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  three  appearing  on  your  books  that  may  have  worked  sooner  ? — A.  I 
explained  they  may  have  worked  after  that  time,  and  I  gave  this  for  time  that  was  not 
marked  at  the  time.     That  is  the  reason  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  explanation  you  can  give  1 — A.  That  is  the  only  explanation  I 
can  give. 

Q.  Whilst  we  are  on  this — There  is  also  another  man  by  the  name  of  Isidore  Dor- 
val,  who  worked  on  the  4th,  for  ten  hours.  Is  that  the  same  explanation  f — A.  I  do 
not  believe  they  worked  on  these  two  days.  This  is  time  that  was  added  to  it  for  extra 
work  they  may  have  done. 

Q.  Don't  they  appear  by  each  of  these  accounts  to  have  made  full  time  and  appear 
to  be  credited  with  full  time  t — A.  Not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Those  (pointing  to  book)  ? — A.  Yes,  these  men. 

Q.  Try  and  ^nd  a  single  hour  lost  during  the  fortnight  ? — A.  Yes,  there  is  Elliott, 
there,  with  a  few  days  lost,  on  the  22nd,  23rd  and  24th. 

Q.  The  first  fortnight.  These  entries  are  all  up  to  the  10th  of  March.  You  are 
now  up  to  the  21st  of  March.  Between  the  6th  of  March  and  10th  of  March,  did  these 
men  lose  a  single  hour  1  Are  they  not  credited  for  all  the  working  hours  1 — A.  Yes, 
they  are. 

Q.  Then  if  you  had  two  extra  days,  it  is  because  they  worked  before  1 — A.  Not 
exactly. 

Q.  Now,  you  only  took  the  names  of  the  carters  who  were  present  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work  on  the  6th  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did?— A  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  numbers  4,  5  and  6,  Alfred  Bougie,  N.  Rochon  and  N.  Lachance. 
They  are  written  as  on  the  4th,  5th  and  6th.  Does  it  not  show  by  your  book  that  they 
did  not  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  took  their  names  and  they  are  not  on  the  work  ? 
— A.  ''^hese  names  are  names  given  me  by  Villeneuve  that  I  had  never  seen. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  were  the  time-keeper  of  the  carters  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  you  took  their  names  yourself  ? — A.  As  I  said  the  other  day, 
Villeneuve  gave  me  names  to  put  on  the  time-book  of  men  that  I  never  saw,  and  these 
are  some. 

Q.  Now  your  statement  is  :  Not  that  you  took  the  names  of  the  carters  yourself, 
but  you  took  them  from  Villeneuve  1 — A.  I  took  the  names  of  the  carters  that  came 
and  gave  me  their  names  ;  those  that  did  not  come,  I  did  not  take  them. 

Q.  These  did  not  come — these  names  there.  These  are  names  that  Villeneuve 
told  you  ? — A.  He  was  ahead  of  me  and  I  followed  his  orders. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  swore  that  the  names  of  these  carters  were  taken  by  you  on 
the  works  ? — A.  I  never  swore  that  the  names  were  taken  by  me  on  the  works.  The 
balance  was  taken  by  me  and  nobody  else. 

Q.  Here  is  a  document  which  you  file  as  being  a  true  copy  of  these  two  books. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  show  where  you  find  in  your  pencil  or  original  book,  the 
entries  corresponding  with  those  found  on  page  "  A  "  of  exhibit  31.  Will  you  show 
where  you  find  in  your  original  books  *  the  places  of  these  entries,  the  original  of  these 
entries  ? — A.  As  near  as  possible  it  was  an  exact  copy,  That  is  what  I  said — 80,  80, 
60,  50,  110,  120. 

Q.  This  is  for  one  1 — A.  Yes,  these  are  all  Cousineau's  men.  These  are  the  total 
amount  of  hours  here. 

By  tite  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  the  total  amounts  agree — 69  days  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  find  on  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  books  that  the  same  number  of  days  are  entered  in  both.  In  the  original 
the  names  of  Cousineau,  who  was  the  head  carter,  and  of  his  men  are  given  in  detail. 
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In  the  copy  the  same  total  of  69  days  is  given  without  names  for  Cousineau's  men. 
The  sum  total  is  the  same  in  both. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Will  you  explain,  now,  why  this  entry  which  you  now  refer  to  as  being  for  a 
period  ending  the  24th  of  March  and  beginning  the  6th  of  March  is  entered  after  the 
8th  of  April  in  your  books  1 — A.  It  is  very  simple.  It  is  because  I  commenced  with 
this  book,  with  the  single  carters  in  the  beginning,  and  when  the  double  teams  came 
round  afterwards,  I  took  the  last  page  in  my  book.  Then  afterwards  I  followed  it  up. 
Coming  this  way  there  is  this  memorandum  of  material  received  on  the  work  and  the 
time.     Then  I  jump  over,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Then  you  worked  backwards  1 — A.  Backwards  and  forwards. 

Q.  You  say  the  double  teams  are  entered  in  a  different  part  of  your  books  1 — A 
Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  You  started  the  double  teams  in  the  second  volume  finishing  on  the  8th  of 
April  % — A.  Yes,  I  commenced  on  the  8th  of  March  here,  and  I  followed  backwards  to 
the  24th  of  March  and  the  8th  of  April. 

Q.  Your  explanation  is  that  it  went  backwards  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  why  on  the  days  that  wei«  Sundays,  you 
entered  some  as  ten  instead  of  fifteen  and  afterwards  altered  them  from  the  number  10 
into  15  ? — A.  It  is  very  simple,  because  I  did  not  know  what  St.  Louis  was  allowing  to 
the  men.  Sometimes  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  give  two  days  for  one,  sometimes  15 
hours  for  one.     The  simple  point  was  to  find  out  what  days  they  worked. 

Q.  Look  at  the  19th  of  March,  and  look  whether  you  have  entered  some  men  at 
ten,  some  at  fifteen? — A.  That  would  be  all  15,  when  they  worked  10  it  made  15. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  know  that  St.  Louis  was  paying  time  and  a-half.  Why  did 
you  enter  time  and  a-half  for  some  and  not  for  others  ? — A.  Because  it  was  imderstood. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  know  1 — A.  I  knew  it  afterwards.  That  is  the  reason  I 
made  the  corrections. 

Q.  Afterwards  % — A.  It  does  not  make  any  diflference.  What  difference  does  it 
make,  as  long  as  a  man  worked  ten  hours  on  a  Sunday  and  Mr.  St.  Louis  would  give 
him  what  he  wished  1  He  might  pay  him  for  one  and  a-half  days  or  for  two  days,  but 
if  they  worked  less  than  ten  hours  that  would  be  different.  If  they  worked  an  hour  or 
two,  it  would  be  entered  two  hours. 

Q.  You  knew  therefore,  they  were  entitled  to  double? — A.  At  the  time  it  was  cor- 
rected. 

Q.  When  was  it  corrected  1 — A.  After  he  told  me,  I  suppose. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  Was  it  long  after  it  was  corrected  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  How  long  1 — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Surely  you  can  remember  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  that  thing.  Don^t  you  ask 
me  something  hard. 

Q.  Don't  lose  your  temper ;  you  are  obliged  to  answer,  and  I  will  see  that  you 
answer  me  ? — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Was  it  a  month  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  You  cannot  remember  in  any  way  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Now,  when  you  started  to  make  these  corrections — I  repeat  my  question— why 
did  you  correct,  out  of  eighteen  names,  only  three,  and  leave  the  others  at  ten  1 — A  I 
have  been  explaining.  Sunday  work  the  men  worked  ten  hours  as  a  day's  work ,  If 
St.  Louis  wanted  to  allow  them  fifteen  hours  it  was  his  business,  or  twelve  hours  or 
twenty  hours,  it  was  his  business.  The  only  thing  was  that  the  man  who  made  ten 
hours  had  made  a  day. 

Q.  I  find  you  have  credited  men  on  the  10th  with  ten  hours.  I  find  you  have 
credited  others  with  fifteen  hours  for  the  same  work  on   the  same  day  ? — A.     It   is  all 
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fifteen  hours.     This  is  Sunday.    The  moment  they  worked   ten  hours   they   worked 
fifteen.     St.  Louis  could  pay  them. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Mr.  Geoflrion  says  your  books  show  a  distinction  was  made,  that  you  entered  a 
different  number  of  hours  for  the  men,  and  he  asks  you  why  you  did  that  1 — A.  It  is 
because  I  ought  to  have  made  them  all  fifteen.     Take  my  copy. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Your  copy  is  all  right  ? — ^A.  That  is  Sunday.  Don't  you  understand  what  I 
mean? 

Q.  I  am  tr3ring  to  show  to  the  committee  that  this  is  not  an  exact  copy,  is  it  7  In 
fact,  the  copy  is  at  fifteen  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  call  fifteen  instead  of  ten  an  exact  copy  ? — A.  Certainly,  because  you  don't 
understand  my  answer.  Sundays  it  was  understood  to  be  a  day  and  a- half,  and  they 
made  a  custom  of  working  a  day — ten  hours.  I  marked  that  day  ten  hours  in  the 
place  of  fifteen  in  others.  It  was  understood  that  the  men  worked  ten  hours,  but  it 
was  fifteen  hours. 

By  Mr,  Curran  : 

Q.  Would  it  not  appear  from  that  book  that  a  man  actually  worked  fifteen  hours, 
and  would  be  credited  for  considerably  more  time  ?  There  are  ten  hours  marked  of 
actual  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  are  marked  ten  hours  1  Are  not  those  marked  fifteen  hours,  entitled  to 
more  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  entitled  to  twenty-two  and  a-half  hours  ? — A.  No,  none  of  them 
-worked  fifteen  hours. 

By  Mr,  Lister : 

Q.  Ten  hours  was  the  night  service  1 — A.  Yes.  Those  who  worked  less  than  the 
ten  hours,  they  are  marked. 

By  Mr.  Curran  : 

Q.  If  a  man  worked  five  hours  for  a  day,  you  would  credit  him  with  five  hours  on 
the  book  ? 

By  Mr,  Oeoffrion  : 

Q.  Those  credited  with  fifteen  hours,  who  had  worked  only  ten,  they  are  not 
favourites  of  yours  ? — A.  No  ;  I  have  no  favourites. 

Q.  Were  they  allowed  fifteen,  when  they  are  only  worked  ten  ? — A.  The  ten  ought 
to  be  marked  fifteen. 

By  Mr,  Bergeron  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  men  who  really  did  work  more  than  ten  hours  ? 
The  Chairman. — He  has  answered  that  already. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  No.  6,  the  name  appears  to  be  rubbed  off,  can  you  read  it  again  ? — A.  Edward 
Germain. 

Q.  Is  not  this  man  credited  for  work  during  1 1  days  of  that  fortnight  ?  I  mean  in  the 
original  Was  not  this  man  before  this  erasure  credited  with  11  days'  work? — A.  No,' 
sir. 

Q.  Having  worked  during  1 1  days  some  hours,  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  he 
was  on  the  works  1 1  days  1 — A.  I  could  not  remember  that  to-day. 

Q.  Did  you  make  these  entries  yourself  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  these  entries  one  by  one,  day  by  day,  having  ascertained  whether 
a  man  was  there  or  not  ?  Did  you  not  make  1 1   entries,  marked  one  day  after  another 
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for  this  man  f — A.  These  are  matters  that  I  do  not  remember  to-day.  It  may  have 
happened  then. 

Q.  Are  there  not  1 1  days  put  opposite  the  name  of  that  man  ? — A.  The  name  is 
rubbed  out  there. 

Q.  You  only  passed  your  pencil  through  the  name,  not  on  the  number  of  days?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that  1 — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  you  made  that  correction  did  you  report  it  to  Villeneuve. — A.  Certainly 
he  must  have  seen  it  when  he  saw  my  books  to  copy. 

Q.  You  say  he  saw  your  book  every  day  or  every  other  day.  How  do  you  know 
you  corrected  entries  all  at  one  time  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Nor  do  I.  You  left  these  in  blank  and  didn't  mention  these  entries  in  the  copy? 
— A.  Because  it  didn't  count. 

Q.  I  want  to  say  it  is  not  a  facsimile  1 — A.  It  is  not  a  facsimile,  but  I  will  swear 
there  is  no  more  time  made  on  these  works  than  there  is  in  the  time-book. 

Mr.  Geopfrion — The  entries  in  the  time-book  are  made  downward,  for  the  list  of 
workmen.  They  are  not  made  across.  Whereas  these  particular  entries  were  made 
across,  and  these  eleven  entries  were  knocked  out  by  a  stroke  of  the  pencil. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  the  copy  which  is  mentioned  has  been  made  all  by  yourself? 
— A.  Mostly  all  the  names  are  put  down  by  myself  in  the  copy  and  all  the  time,  except 
the  adding  up  of  the  total. 

Q.  These  figures  are  not  really  done  by  you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  written  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Monte. 

Q.  I  see  in  your  deposition  that  you  verified  them  with  him  in  the  evening  ? — A 
Yes,  and  these  are  his  figures. 

Q.  And  you  verified  these  entries  to  see  whether  they  are  according  to  the  original  t 
— A.  Yes,  these  are  his  entries, 

Q.  But  did  you  verify  them,  that  they  are  according  to  the  originals  before  bringing 
the  book  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  And  how  could  you  swear  it  is  a  true  copy  ? — A.  Because  I  made  it  a  true  copy. 

Q.  You  said  you  copied  only  the  names  1 — A.  It  is  true  except  errors  that  might 
have  happened. 

Q.  You  swore  that  you  have  written  only  the  names  ? — A.  The  names  and  the 
time. 

Q.  It  is  only  the  extension  1 — A.  Only  the  extension. 

Q.  Look  at  nos.  45,  46  and  47  of  the  10th  of  March.  According  to  that  original 
book,  who  were  the  carters  working  under  those  numbers  ? — A.  45,  Alphonse  Daoust ; 
46,  Alphonse  Daoust ;  47,  Giroux. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  Giroux,  written  1 — A.  Albert  Francis. 

Q.  You  swear  that  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Albert  is  followed  by  "do  do,"  or  something  of  that  sort, 
to  show  that  it  was  Albert  Daoust  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Is  Albert  not  followed  by  Daoust  1 — A.  Here  is  the  number  46,  47,  48. 

Q.  The  genuine  name  is  Albert  ? — A.  The  genuine  name  is  Albert  and  there  is 
Francis  written  over.  The  number  is  47.  There  is  only  one  number  to  the  man  and 
there  is  only  one  name.     What  difference  does  it  make  ? 

Q.  I  want  to  identify  the  names.  You  do  not  appear  to  be  very  particular  about 
the  names.  I  am.  You  claim  that  the  name  is  Albert  Francis  Giroux  1 — A.  It  is 
Giroux,  47. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  Francis  or  Albert  ? — A.  No,  it  is  47.  He  has 
his  own  name. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  there  is  a  leaf  that  is  torn  off,  and  it  appears  the 
sequel  of  the  page  is  left  there  and  scratched  off  with  a  pencil.  .  You  remember  what 
was  there  ? — A.  No,  some  mistake,  I  suppose. 
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Q.  Well,  look  also  at  the  last  entry  in  your  second  volume  and  see  whether  you 
have  any  copies  of  those  entries  in  the  book  filed  as  a  copy  ? — A.  Here  is  the  night  time, 
Cousineau  is  entered  in  the  copy  720  hours  and  in  the  original  72  days — the  total  is 
the  same. 

Q.  Is  not  your  total  236  days,  in  the  copy,  while  in  the  original  it  is  only  200 
days?-— A.  That  is  the  total  of  the  night  time  altogether  from  the  16th  to  the  21st. 

Q.  You  find  in  your  copy  236  days  1 — A.  You  are  mixing  night  time  and  day 
tim^ 

^J.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  both  are  there  1 — A.  This  is  all  night  time  and  that  is  all 
day  time. 

Bf/  Mr.  Curran : 

Q.  You  say  that  they  correspond? — A.  Yes,  they  correspond  exactly,  hour  for 
hour. 

Q.  The  statement  is  made  by  Mr.  Geoflfnon,  that  in  the  original  the  number  of 
days  appears  to  be  200,  whilst  in  what  you  declare  to  be  a  copy  he  claims  that  there 
are  236  days.     Is  that  so  or  is  it  not  1 — A.  Let  me  understand  Mr.  Geoffrion's  question. 

Q.  You  have  brought  the  quantities  here.  These  quantities  form  a  total  of  200 
days,  and  in  the  copy,  after  you  rearranged  it,  under  the  arrangement,  according  to  my 
view  it  is  236  days  I—A.  Here  this  addition  comprises  all  the  night  time  and  the  double 
time.  In  my  copy  all  the  night  time  is  on  one  page  in  my  copy,  in\he  original,  on  the 
same  page,  the  day  time  and  the  night  time  is  on  the  same  page.  The  copy  is  only  for 
one  fortnight,  and  in  the  original  from  the  16th  to  the  24th  of  March,  and  from  the 
25th  of  March  to  the  7th  of  April,  and  from  the  8th  of  April  to  the  21st  of  April. 

By  the  Gliairman  : 
Q.  So  you  find  no  discrepancy  between  the  two  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 
Q.  Only  you  have  rearranged  them  in  your  books  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  GeoffrUm  :  • 

Q.  Mr.  Frigon,  did  you  ever  forge  the  name  of  your  brother-in-law,  L.  J.  Lamon- 
tagne  ? — A.  I  never  forged  the  name  of  anybody. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  his  name  on  a  promissory  note,  without  his  signing  it  1 — A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  knew  the  firm  of  M.  B.  Desmarteau,  wine  merchants,  18  years  ago? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  given  them  a  note  as  your  brother-in-law,  as  maker 
for  the  purchase  of  wine  ? — A.  These  are  matters  of  about  25  years  ago.  I  do  not  re- 
member. I  swear  I  never  forged  a  name  in  my  life  and  I  defy  anybody  in  this  world  to 
prove  it. 

Q.  Didn't  your  brother-in-law  L.  J.  Lamontagne  pay  that  thing  to  save  you  from  a 
criminal  prosecution  ? — A.  I  never  forged  anybody's  name  in  my  life. 

Q.  Had  you  written  his  name  without  his  consent  ? — A.  No,  never,  I  never  forged, 
I  defy  anybody  to  say  it. 

Q.  Had  you  written   his  name  without  his  consent  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Had  you  used  his  name  without  his  consent  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Were  you  threatened  with  criminal  prosecution  by  Desmarteau  &  Co.  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman — It  would  l^e  fair  to  indicate  to  this  committee  what  your  object  is. 

Mr.  Geopprion — It  seems  to  me  it  is  very  relevant.  I  put  the  question  on  instruction, 
the  reason  why  I  put  it  is,  because  when  a  man  produces  books  and  claims  he  is  the 
author  of  vouchers,  he  may  be  certainly  questioned  as  to  his  reliability. 

Mr.  Lister — Was  he  ever  prosecuted  ? 

Witness — No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Geqffrion  : 

Q.  Who  settled  that  affair  for  you  ? — A.  Never,  I  never  forged. 

Q.  You  never  made  a  confession  to  your  father-in-law  ? — A.  Never,  never,  never. 

Q.  Never  asked  him  to  go  and  pay  this  for  you  to  save  you  from  trouble ^A 
Never. 

By  Mr,  Curran : 

Q.  Is  your  father-in-law  alive? — A.  Yes,  he  was  all  the  time  here,  since  the 
beginning. 

By  Mr,  Oeoffi  ion : 

Q.  Did  you  not,  within  three  or  four  months,  approach  a  certain  newspaper  in 
Montreal,  to  sell  them  information  which  you  have  brought  before  this  committee  f— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  newspaper  in  Montreal  called  the  Montreal  Herald  1 — A  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  interview  one  of  the  editors  of  that  paper  and  offer  that  informa- 
tion for  a  consideration  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  any. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  one  of  the  editors — Mr.  O'Connor? — A.  I  do  not  know  him.  I 
never  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  nofr  go  into  the  office  of  the  Herald  and  there  address  yourself  to  one  of 
the  editors? — A.  I  never  put  my  foot  in  the  office  of  the  Herald  never  since  the  office 
was  changed  from  Beaver  Hall  hill  to  Craig  street. 

Q.  You  swear  you  never  offered  that  information  in  this  case  for  money  considera- 
tion ?— A.  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  Herald  men. 

By  Mr,  Curran : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  Herald  office  on  Craig  street  ? — A,  Never. 
Q.  For  that  or  any  other  business  1 — A.  For  that  or  any  other  business. 

By  Mr,  Geqffrion  : 

Q.  And  never  sent  anybody  to  make  them  an  offer  for  you  on  your  behalf  ? — A.  I 
never  spoke  to  anybody  about  these  books,  never.  If  theyhad,  I  never  would  have  ac- 
cepted a  cent. 

By  Mr,  Curran ; 

Q.  What  has  been  your  occupation  for  the  last  25  years? — A.  I  have  been  a  con- 
tractor, sir.  I  lost  my  money  and  took  different  positions  as  foreman  and  inspector.  I 
am  to-day  inspector  of  Montreal  turnpike  trust. 

Q.  Who  engaged  you  ? — A.  St.  Louis  in  his  private  office.  He  sent  for  me  by 
Villeneuve.  He  engaged  me  in  his  private  office.  I  have  still  the  punch  he  gave  me, 
when  he  sent  me  to  work  for  the  punching  of  tickets  for  the  checking  of  stone. 

Q.  The  other  day  Mr.  Geoffrion  asked  you  about  some  occupation  you  had  been  in 
recently  on  the  turnpike  road  ? — A.  Yes,  I  am  inspector  of  the  Montreal  turnpike  road. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  ? — A.  Inspecting  about  60  miles  of  road. 

Q.  Who  recommended  you  ? — A.  Several  parties ;  Mr.  Emard,  St.  Louis,  Bemier, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  and  St.  George,  the  city  surveyor  of  the  city  of  Montreal. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  discharged.  You  got  notice  of  discharge  ? — A  I  got 
notice  of  suspension,  but  I  think  I  can  take  my  place  when  I  go  back. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  for  any  malfeasance  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  you  have  my  letter. 

By  Mr.  Lister : 

Q.  Why  did  you,  in  Montreal,  make  a  communication  with  the  minister  of  justice 
and  others,  as  to  the  information  you  had  ?  What  is  your  reason  for  communicating 
with  the  minister  of  justice  ? — A.  Because  I  thought  it  was  the  proper  time  to  do  it 

Q.  You  intended  doing  it  all  along  ? — A.  All  along,  sir. 

Q.  You  kept  back  this  information  on  the  investigation  before  the  commissioners  f 
—A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Thinking  it  would  come  before  parliament  and  that  would  be  a  better  place  for 
you  to  give  this  information  than  before  the  commission  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  it  all  then  the  same  as  you  do  now  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  sworn  then  to  tell  all  the  truth  1 — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  all  there  you  told  us  ? — A.  No,  I  was  not  asked  for  it. 

Q.  The  excuse  you  give  is,  that  you  were  not  asked  the  question  and  you  only 
answered  such  questions  as  you  were  asked  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  investigation  before  the  commission  you  and  St.  Louis  were  good 
friends,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  good  that  he  recommended  you  to  a  position  on  the  turnpike  trust  1 — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  he  reconunended  you  1 — A.  Oh,  about  three  or  four  months 
ago. 

Q.  Not  after  the  commission  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  used  all  his  influence  with  others  to  get  you 
that  position  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  everything  he  could  to  get  it  for  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  told  him  then  that  you  were  holding  back  a  portion  of  the  information 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  the  committee  I — A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  on  perfectly  friendly  terms  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  trusted  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  trusted  him  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  lent  you  money  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  once  1 — A.  A  couple  of  times,  $35  altogether. 

Q.  Have  you  and  he  been  on  bad  terms  since  ? 

By  Mr.  Ourran: 

Q.  Had  you  any  quarrel  ? — A.  Not  a  word.  I  met  him  as  I  stated  before,  three 
or  four  or  five  or  six  days  before  coming  up  here.  He  had  a  telegram  that  Mr.  Emard 
had  received  from  Francois  Gauvreau  and  he  showed  it  to  me  on  St.  James  street  in 
front  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall.  He  asked  me  there :  "  Do  you  know  anything  about 
this."  I  told  him,  "  No."  He  said  :  "  If  you  do,  you  had  better  let  me  know."  I  said 
I  knew  nothing  of  it  and  I  had  nothing  to  let  him  know. 

Q.  You  told  him  you  knew  nothing  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  Four  or  five  days  ago. 

Q.  You  did  know  something  then  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  intimate  to  him  that  you  had  written  a  letter  ? — A.  What  letter  ? 

Q,  The  letter  to  the  department  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  after  that  you  wrote  it  or  before  ? — A.  Before. 

Q.  You  had  written  a  letter  to  the  department,  stating  that  you  could  give  this 
information? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  tell  him  that  you  had  written  that  letter  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  gave  him  to  understand  that  you  were  a  witness  f — A.  No,  sir.  He 
asked  me  if  I  had  received  a  subpoena. 

Q.  And  you  said  "no?"— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  had  ? — A.  No  ;  I  had  not. 

Q.  But  you  expected  to  receive  a  subpoena  ? — A.  Long  before  the  inquiry  hwe,  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  received  any  subpoena  three  or  four  times,  and  I  said  "  no." 

Q.  What  you  want  the  committee  to  understand  is,  that  your  conscience  com- 
pelled you  to  come  here  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Conscientious  feelings  of  what  was  right,  forced  you  to  come  here  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Tarte  : 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  rightly A.  Mr.  Tarte,  I  would  like  to  give  an  opinion 

as  to  this  question  between  you  and  me.     What  I  said  was,  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  told  me 
that  he  had  paid  for  one  of  your  sons  $100  or  $200,     I  did  not  say  that  he  had  paid  it 
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to  you.  It  is  what  he  said  to  me,  and  he  said  it  to  me,  all  the  same,  at  the  time  I  did 
not  know  that  you  were  even  married. 

Q.  It  was  not  true  in  any  case  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  true,  but  the  Star 
reports  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Yet  you  told  us,  if  I  understand  you  right,  that  Mr.  Yilleneuve  gave  you  some 
names,  especially  the  names  of  Bougie,  Rochon  and  Lachance  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  men  have  never  worked  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  Never  worked. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  these  names  down  ? — A.  Because  he  told  me  to  put  them,  he 
was  my  superior  and  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  what  he  wanted  to  do  it  for. 

Q.  Did  you  know  as  a  fact  that  these  persons  did  not  work  ? — A.  Certainly  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  when  you  entered  these  names  that  the  parties  did 
not  work  1 — A.  I  knew  that  there  were  no  carters  working  under  that  name. 

Q.  You  knew  it  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  still  you  made  those  false  entries  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  if  it  was  false,  I 
made  it  because  he  told  me. 

Q.  You  were  timekeeper  and  knew  these  men  had  not  worked,  and  yet  you  made 
those  entries  I — A.  I  did  not  know  what  reason  he  had  to  make  me  do  it. 

By  the  Chavrmcm  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  that  no  such  carters  worked  ? — A.  I  knew. 

By  Mr,  Tarte  : 

Q.  You  told  us,  and  it  is  a  very  important  point,  that  Mr.  Yilleneuve  had  himself 
made  entries  in  those  books,  if  I  understood  you  aright,  is  it  true  or  not  ? — A.  Eh  1 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Yilleneuve  make  any  entries  with  his  own  hands  in  your  books  herel 
— A,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  swore  that  half  an  hour  ago  1 — A.  I  said  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  that  Mr.  Yilleneuve  made,  himself,  entries  in  your  book  ? — A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Monte  the  only  person  with  you  when  you  made  the  copy  of  the  book  I — 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Emard  put  in  two  pay-lists  which  were  marked  exhibits  no.  37  and  38 

The  Chairmak. — Has  any  one  any  further  witnesses  to  call  ? 

There  being  no  response,  the  chairman  declared  the  investigation  closed. 
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Committee  Room  49, 

House  of  CJommons,  July  18th,  1894. 

The  Committee  met,  Mr.  Baker  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman. — Before  taking  up  the  business  of  the  committee  I  may  mention 
that  the  minister  of  public  works  is  here,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  the  inquiry  with 
reference  to  the  building  of  the  Wellington  street  and  Grand  Trunk  bridges  over  the 
Lachine  canal  was  closed.  It  was  closed  the  other  day,  and  the  committee  decided  to 
report  the  evidence  to  the  house,  but  I  am  informed  that  he  is  desirous  of  making  a 
statement  to  the  committee  and  perhaps  those  who  have  charge  of  the  inquiry  will  move 
that  the  investigation  be  reopened  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  statement. 

Mr.  Mulock. — Certainly,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Ouimet. — I  wish  to  be  sworn. 


J.  A.  OUIMET  called,  sworn  and  examined : 

I  may  state  previous  to  reading  the  short  statement  that  I  have  prepared  during 
the  night,  that  I  heard  last  night  from  the  member  for  Beauharnois  that  some  persons 
whose  names  he  did  not  give  me,  had  asserted  that  it  was  through  my  solicitations  and 
my  influence  with  the  department  of  railways  and  canals  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  got  his  con- 
tract for  labour^ on  the  Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk  bridges  over  the  Lachine  canal.  I 
atifirm  that  the  statement  is  totally  without  foundation.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  it  was  some  time  in  March  when  a  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  contract.  Mr.  St.  Louis  came  to  Ottawa  with  his  counsel,  Mr. 
Emard,  and  informed  me  that  Mr.  Kennedy  contended  that  his  contract  did  not  include 
the  teamsters  and  showed  me  what  he  told  me  was  a  copy  of  his  contract,  and  asked  me 
to  introduce  him  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Haggart.  T  met  Mr.  Haggart  in  his  private  room  in 
this  building  and  intr(xiuced  Mr.  St.  Louis  to  him.  I  think  Mr.  Schreiber  was  there 
also,  and  I  left  them  together  to  discuss  the  question.  I  think  thera  was  also  a  dispute 
as  to  what  was  meant  by  skilled  labour.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  took  no  part 
at  all  in  the  discussion  and  left  them.  Now,  it  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Kennedy  that 
Mr.  St.  Louis  sent  him  letters  saying  that  I  requested  that  the  bearers  of  those  letters 
should  be  employed.  I  beg  to  say  that  a  few  men,  about  half  a  dozen,  mostly  from  my 
county,  wrote  to  me  here  in  Ottawa  requesting  me  to  write  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  to  ask  him 
for  employment.  This  I  did  every  time  through  my  private  secretary,  but  I  did  not 
know  at  the  time  for  what  work  it  was,  not  knowing  of  the  contract.  Some  time  late 
in  April,  being  in  Montreal  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  I  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  works 
with  Mr.  St.  Louis  and  several  other  gentlemen.  A  large  number  of  men  were  at  work 
both  at  the  Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk  bridges. 

By  Mr.  Mulock  : 

Q.  On  Sunday  ? — A.  Yes,  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr.  Douglas  of  the  railways  and 
canals  department  was  with  us.  Everything  seemed  to  be  very  well  organized  and  all 
the  men  there  seemed  to  work  very  well.  Every  one  present,  including  Mr.  Douglas, 
noticed  the  same  thing  and  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  way  things  were  going. 
Now,  I  am  told  that  it  is  said  that  funds  were  raised  by  me  from  Mr.  St.  Louis  to  carry 
out  the  Vaudreuil  election.  This  is  entirely  untrue.  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  St.  Louis 
has  subscribed  for  the  Vaudreuil  election,  and  if  he  has  done  so  it  is  wholly  outside  of 
my  knowledge.  After  what  I  have  stated  it  is  useless  for  me  to  affirm  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  contract,  its  obtaining  or  its  carrying  out,  and  I  had  not  the 
smallest  interest  in  the  contract  or  its  results  either  directly  or  indirectly.     I  have  not 
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been  able  to  attend  the  work  of  the  committee  except  on  a  few  occasions  and  for  a  very 
short  time.  I  had  informed  my  colleague,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Haggart,  that  if  anything  was 
said  involving  me  in  any  way  with  the  contract  or  its  carrying  out,  I  was  always  ready 
to  give  my  evidence.  Mr.  Haggart,  on  my  inquiring  from  him,  always  told  me  that 
there  was  no  evidence  concerning  me  personally  and  that  my  evidence  was  not  wanted. 
The  reason  of  my  presenting  myself  this  morning  was  the  statement  made  to  me  in  the 
house  last  night  or  early  this  morning,  as  I  have  stated,  by  Mr.  Bergeron,  and  I  declare 
that  I  am  ready  to  be  cross-examined  at  any  time  on  the  facts  as  stated  by  me,  and  on 
any  fact  connected  with  the  investigation  concerning  the  Curran  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridges. 

The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  questions  to  be  put  to  Mr.  Ouimet? 

Mr.  Mulock. — Was  there  any  evidence  alluding  to  him  at  all? 

The  Chairman. — Some  slips  were  put  in  in  which  Mr.  St.  Louis  said  that  certain 
parties  mentioned  were  recommended  by  Mr.  Ouimet. 

Mr.  Ouimet. — The  witness  Kennedy  mentioned  that. 

The  Chairman. — These  slips  were  produced  by  some  witness. 

Mr.  Mulock. — At  the  stage  when  Kennedy  was  being  examined  ? 

The  Chairman. — I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Mulock  : 

Q.  With  that  exception  and  what  Mr.  Bergeron  told,  you  don't  understand  that 
you  were  in  any  way  connected  with  this  affair  ? — A.  No,  what  I  said  was  that  I  had 
intimated  to  Mr.  Haggart  that  not  having  time  to  be  present,  as  it  was  rumoured  that 
perhaps  my  name  might  be  mentioned,  I  was  re€uiy  at  any  time  to  come  here  and  give 
my  evidence  if  I  was  involved.  Mr.  Bergeron  only  mentioned  it  to  me  about  the  end 
of  the  last  sitting  of  the  house,  and  when  I  reached  home  I  just  made  out  this  statement 
which  I  have  now  re€ui. 

Mr.  Haggart — The  only  evidence  given  in  reference  to  that  matter  is  Frigon's 
statements  that  he  heard  St.  Louis  say  so  and  St.  Louis  denied  it  on  oath. 

Witness — The  principal  reason  is  not  what  was  said  in  the  evidence.  I  do  not 
understand  that  there  was  any  direct  or  indirect  evidence  against  me,  but  it  having 
been  intimated  last  night  by  a  friend  of  mine,  that  persons  were  circulating  the  rumour 
that  I  had  some  interest  in  the  contract,  that  I  had  used  my  influence  to  get  the  con- 
tract from  the  minister  of  railways  and  canals  in  favour  of  Mr.  St.  Louis,  I  thought  it 
was  only  fair  for  me  that  I  should  state  what  I  have  said,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  giving  away  of  the  contract.  In  fact  I  did  not  know  of  it  until  long  after  it  had 
been  entered  into. 

By  Mr.  McMuUen : 

Q.  Of  course,  on  his  examination,  St.  Louis  was  asked  if  he  was  related  to  any 
member  of  the  cabinet  and  he  answered  yes,  that  he  had  the  honour,  I  think,  of  being  a 
nephew  of  yours  or  a  cousin  of  yours.  Is  that  true  ? — A.  St.  Louis  is  a  first  cousin  of 
mine  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons,  perhaps,  why  people  might  believe  I  had  used 
undue  influence  on  his  behalf. 

By  Mr.  MtUock  : 

Q.  You  alluded  to  the  Vaudreuil  election ;  do  you  happen  to  know  if  St.  Louis 
contributed  to  that  election  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  To  any  election  1 — A.  To  any  election — that  may  be  going  very  far.  It  is  not 
to  my  knowledge  that  he  contributed  to  that  election  which  took  place,  I  think,  in 
April,  1892  or  1893,  about  the  same  time  this  work  was  going  on. 

Q.  It  would  be  after,  would  it  ? — A.  It  was  when  the  works  were  about 

Q.  They  were  begun  in  January,  1893  1 — A.  Yes,  that  election  took  place  in  1893. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  he  contributed  to  any  election  since  that,  since 
January,  1893  ? — A.  No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Ordered, — That  the  statement  of  the  minister  of  public  works  be  reported  to  the 
house  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  added  to  the  evidence  in  this  inquiry  which 
was  reported  on  14th  July,  1894. 
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EXHIBITS  REFERRED  TO  IN  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


EXHIBIT  No.  1. 
Plan  of  works  on  blue  paper  (not  reproduced  here), 

EXHIBIT  No.  2. 
Coloured  plan  of  works  (not  reproduced  here), 

EXHIBIT  No.  3. 

Depabtment  op  Railways  and  Canals — Montreal  Division, 

Oppice  op  the  Engineer,  Montreal,  16th  February,  1893. 

Dear  Sir, — As  you  know,  the  chief  engineer,  in  a  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  works  on  the  Wel- 
lington bridge,  as  far  as  the  technical  part  is  concerned,  should  be  done  by  the  office 
here  without  any  extra  cost ;  notwithstanding  my  objections,  and  the  reasons  I  gave  to 
him;  showing  the  importance  of  retaining  your  services,  at  least  until  the  end  of  this 
work,  the  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  that  the  work  which  you  were  doing,  which 
you  have  done  until  now,  should  be  done  directly  by  the  employees  of  my  office. 
Therefore,  I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  at  the  end  of  this  month  your  services, 
-as  resident  engineer,  will  not  be  required  any  longer. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
E.  H.  PARENT, 

Superintending  Engineer, 
O.  J.  Dbsbarats,  Esq.,  resident  engineer, 
Montreal 
(Enclosed  herein  letter  of  the  engineer  in  chief  dated  13th  instant.) 

[Exhibit  No,  S  is  also  embodied  in  Mr,  Desha/nUs^  evidence  of  8th  June,  1894*] 


EXHIBIT  No.  4. 

Oppice  op  the  Chiep  Engineer  op  Canals, 

Ottawa,  13th  February,  1893. 

Lachine  Canal. 

Dear  Sib^ — I  have  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant  with  reference  to  the  staff  pay- 
list  in  connection  with  the  Wellington  street  bridge  for  January,  and  covering  a  copy 
of  a  letter  signed  by  the  late  chief  engineer  of  canals,  placing  Mr.  Desbarats  in  charge 
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of  the  construction  of  the  new  Wellington  street  bridge  at  a  salary  of  $150  during  th& 
execution  of  the  work. 

The  department  does  not  take  the  same  view  of  this  matter  as  you  do,  and  I  quite 
agree  that  one  engineer  can  readily  attend  to  the  giving  of  the  lines  and  levels  at  th& 
bridges  in  Montreal  and  look  after  the  Lachine  drain  matters,  and  one  only  can  be 
kept,  and  that  is  Mr.  Papineau. 

Yours  truly, 

COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER, 

Chief  Engineer. 
E.  H.  Parent,  Esq., 

Superintending  Engineer, 

Montreal,  P.Q. 

[Exhibit  No,  Jf.  is  also  embodied  in  Mr,  Desba/rats^  evidence  of  8th  Jwfve^  189 Jf^ 


EXHIBIT  No.  5. 

Montreal,  27th  January,  1893. 
The  Department  op  Railways  and  Canals, 
To  Em.  St.  Louis,  Dr. 

(Latb  of  St.  Louis  Bros.) 

Creneral  Contractor. 

For  the  supplying  of  stonecutters,  to  cut  and  dress  stone,  at  the  flour  sheds,  foot- 
of  Colbome  street,  on  the  Lachine  canal,  for  the  new  Wellington  bridge,  as  per  contract 
as  follows : — 


1893. 

Jan.  10. . . 
do   11... 
do   12... 
do   13... 
do   14... 

25  stonecutte 

30  do 

31  do 
36           do 
38           do 
41           do 
44           do 
48           do 
61           do 
52           do 
52           do 

56  do 

57  do 

Total... 

n,  225 

270 
279 
324 
342 
365 
895 
427 
459 
468 
466 
504 
513 

hours  i 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

it33cts 

33ct8 

33ct8 

33ct8 

$    cts. 

74  25 

89  10 

92  07 

106  92 

do   16... 
do   17... 

S3ct8 

33ct8    

112  8& 
120  45 

do   18... 
do   19... 

33ct8 

33ct8 

180  ;i5 
140  91 

do   20... 

33ct8 

161  47 

do   21... 
do   23  .. 

33ct8 

33ct8 

154  44 
153  45 

do   24... 

33ct8 

166  82 

do   25... 

38cts 

83ct8 

169  29 

5,036 

$1,661  88 

As  per  tender  accepted.    E.K. 

Received  above  goods. 

HUGH  DOHENY,  Measurer  and  Foreman  Cutter^ 
M.  KENNY,  Foreman  Cutter, 
P.  COUGHLIN,  Clerk, 
Prices  just  and  fair. 

E.  H.  Parent,  Suptg,  Engineer, 

I  certify  the  above  account  to  be  correct  in  all  details  and  particulars. 

E.  KENNEDY,  Supt. 
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Memo,  of  Stonecutters'  time  for  the  Wellington   bridge,  from  the  10th  to  the  25th 
January,  1893. 


Name. 


Eloi  Paquette,  sr..  . 
Eloi  Paquette,  jr..   . 

Jaoquea  rtichanl 

Augraste  Laberge 

Micnel  Dumont 

WilbrodBertrand... 
Edmond  Lagarde. . . 
Sebastien  Latour>  . . 
Francifl  Labetge  . . . 
Thomas  Lamouche  . 
Joseph  Lamontagne 
Alphonse  Laberge . . . 

Joseph  Richard 

Zotique  Labeive 

Alexandre  Malo 

Joseph  St.  Jean 

Joseph  ViUeneuve  . . 

Chariee  Paquette 

Alfred  Laberge 

Treffl^  Lagarde 

Napoleon  St-Louis. . 

Alphonse  Jett^ 

JBmmanuel  Guerain. 
Dieudonn^  Laberge . 

XjouIb  Dechesne 

Joseph  Dechesne 

William  Welsh 

Come  Marootte 

Patrick  Quinlan 

Lawrence  Mullin 

G^eon  Labelle 

Arthur  Thibaudeau. 

Edward  Cerat 

JohnCeeds 

Joseph  Rose 

Archibald  McGall.. 

J.-Bte.  Lamdre 

Norbert  Seneca! 

Charles  Watson. .... 
Patrick  McLeece.     . 

Wilfrid  Lerouz. 

Joseph  Delfounie. . . 

Arthur  Ethier 

Z^phir  Gauthier.... 
Joseph  Bertrand .   . . 

Joseph  Caron. 

J.  Bte.  Caron 

William  Lagarde 

Romual  Jary 

Stanislas  Ciervais 

Ad^hird  Labelle.... 
Augustin  Brisebois. . 
Kenneth  Bishop  . . . 

Moses  Purves 

Alphonse  Lebrun. . . 
Fortunat Jobin..  ... 
Cleophas  Emond .... 
Hormisdas  Laurin.. 
Adolphe  Trudeau. . . 
Napoleon  Trudeau.. 
Leon  Cardinal 


Total. 


10 


225 


11 


12 


i70 


18 


14 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9i    9 

9 

9 


16 


279 


324 


342 


17 


365 


18 


395 


19 


20 


9     9 
9     9 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

9|  9 
9  9 
9l  9 
91  9 
9  9 
9'  9 
9i  9 
9 
9 
9 


427 


21 


459 


468 


465 


24 


9  9 
9... 

91  8 
9  9 
9 


504  513 


i 
I 


117 

81 

116 

118 

117 

72 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

81 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

108 

108 

108 

108 

•   99 

108 

76 

90 

90 

81 

90 

90 

72 

81 

72 

72 

72 

68 

68 

68 

68 

54 

54 

52 

45 

44 

86 

86 

36 

18 

18 

18 

18 

9 

9 

9 


5036 


Amount. 


$    ots. 

38  61 
26  78 
38  28 

37  29 

38  61 
23  76 
38  61 
38  61 
38  61 
38  61 
38  61 
38  61 
38  61 
38  61 
38  61 
38  61 
38  61 
38  61 
26  78 
38  61 
38  61 
38  61 
38  61 
38  61 
38  61 
35  64 
35  64 
35  64 
35  64 
32  67 
35  64 

25  08 
29  70 
29  70 

26  73 
29  70 
29  70 
28  76 
26  73 
28  76 
23  76 
28  76 
20  79 
20  79 
20  79 
20  79 
17  82 
17  82 
17  16 
14  85 
14  52 
11  88 
11  88 
11  88 

5  94 
5  94 
5  94 
5  94 
297 
2  97 
297 


$1,661  88 
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A.  Hurteau  &  Fr^re, 
Storey  &  O'Connor, 
End,  Trihey  &  Co., 


EXHIBIT  No.  6. 


J.  &  B.  Grier, 
Henderson  Bros., 


H.  Buhner,  Jr.  &  Bros. 
D.  Pariseau. 


Montreal,  November  26th,  1892. 


Messrs.  Shearer  &  Broivn, 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Dear  Sirs, — We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a  tender  from  you  for  timber  and 
lumber  required  for  the  construction  of  the  pier,  cribwork,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the 
new  bridge  to  be  built  at  Wellington  street  across  the  Lachine  canal,  Montreal. 


Foundations. 

Piles. 
Brmcing. 

Crib  work. 

Stringers. 
Spruce. 

Planks. 

Boards. 

Oak  waling. 

Round  oak 
piles. 

Oak  planks. 


75  pieces  pine  12''  x  12",  in  length  from  13  to  34  feet^  equalling  about 
21,000',  b.m. 

250  pieces  pine  12"  x  12"  x  30  feet  long,  equalling  about  7,500  lineal  feet. 
160  pieces  pine  15;  x  12';  x  irj  ^^^  ^j^^,  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^ 

500  pieces  pine  12"  x  12"  from  10  to  30  feet  long,  equalling  about 
132,000  feet,  b.m. 

About  70,000  feet,  b.m.  of  pme  12"  x  12"  from  25  to  30  feet  long. 

1,000  pieces  round  spruce  logs  from  18  to  45  feet  long,  mean  diameter 
to  be  about  12". 

About  100,000  feet,  b.m.  of  3 "pine  planks  from  10  to  16  feet  long, 
average  width  to  be  10". 

About  15,000  feet,  b.m.  of  1"  pine  boards  in  length  from  12  to  16  feet^ 
average  width  to  be  10". 

About  3,000  lineal  feet  of  oak  12"  x  8"  in  length  from  18  feet  and 
upwards. 

60  pieces  round  oak  36  feet  long  x  10"  diameter  at  small  end,  equalling 
2,160  Imeal  feet. 

About  20,000  feet,  b.m.  oak  planks  12  feet  x  12"  x  2". 


Quotations  to  state  price  per  lineal  foot,  per  one  thousand  feet  (1000),  b.m.,  and 
per  each  piece  for  each  item  as  above  specified. 

You  will  please  state  when  first  and  final  deliveries  can  be  made  at  or  near  Wel- 
lington bridge,  Lachine  canal,  Montreal,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  above  mentioned 
lumber  and  timber  be  delivered  as  the  progress  of  the  work  may  require. 

Tenders  for  the  above  must  be  received  at  my  office,  lock  no.  2,  Lachine  canals 
Montreal,  not  later  than  Saturday,  December  third  (3),  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  (1892). 

The  undersigned  reserves  it  as  a  right  to  reject  any  and  all  tenders. 

Yours  respectfully. 


SuperintenderUy  Lachitie  Canal, 
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EXHIBIT  No.  7. 

Montreal,  October  18th,  1892. 
Be  Wellington  Bridge. 

Sir, — I  b^  to  submit,  for  your  consideration,  a  series  of  plans  and  an  estimate  of 
cost  in  connection  with  the  building  of  a  new  bridge  across  the  Lachine  canal  on  Wel- 
lington street. 

The  present  Wellington  bridge  has  become  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
traffic  which  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  proposed  new  bridge  will  afford  double  the  facilities  of  the  present  one,  since  it 
will  allow  this  traffic  to  circulate  over  four  tracks  and  the  foot  passengers  on  two  foot 
paths. 

As  a  consequence,  the  width  of  the  bridge  had  to  be  increased  from  18  feet  to  48 
feet,  which  involves  the  building  of  a  new  centre  pier  50  feet  wide,  and  the  removal  of 
the  two  abutment  piers  upon  which  rest  the  ends  of  the  present  Wellington  bridge  and 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge. 

These  two  bridges,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  abutment  piers,  will  have  to  be 
much  increased  in  length.  The  Wellington  roadway  bridge  will  be  225  feet  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  254  feet. 

This  new  plan  will  provide  navigable  channels  75  feet  wide  each  side  of  the  centre 
pier. 

The  width  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  will  not  be  altered  and  its  centre 
pier  may  remain  as  it  is. 

Both  bridges  are  to  be  iron  and  steel  structures. 

As  shown  on  plan,  the  centre  pier  is  to  be  widened  and  lengthened  with  cribwork, 
in  its  upper  portion.  The  lower  portion,  where  the  widening  is  not  sufficient  to  admit 
of  cribwork,  will  be  lined  with  a  row  of  piles,  sheeted  with  a  timber  facing. 

The  total  cost  of  these  works  is  estimated  at  $170,000,  a  detailed  statement  of 
-whicli  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

The  material  of  the  substructure,  such  as  timber,  stone,  iron,  cement,  <fec.,  will  be 
purchased  by  tender,  and  the  superstructure  will  be  given  out  by  contract. 

I  would  advise  the  government  to  build  a  substructure  by  day's  work,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  mode  of  execution  which  circumstances  will  command. 

If  the  water  could  be  let  out  of  the  canal,  say  from  15th  December  next  to  the  1st 
February,  1893,  the  building  of  the  centre  pier  and  cribwork  would  be  much  facilitated, 
as  also  the  driving  of  piles.     There  would  probably  be  a  saving  of  at  least  $15,000. 

I  have,  <kc, 

E.  H.  PARENT, 

Sv>ptg,  Engineer, 
T.  Tbudeau  Esq.,  Chief  Engineer  of  Canals. 


[Exhibit  No,  7  is  also  embodied  in  Mr,  Schreiber^s  evidence  of  8th  June,  189 4-] 
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EXHIBIT  No.  8. 

Ottawa,  December  23rd,  1892. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — As  superinteiiding  engineer  of  the  Lachine,  Chambly,  Beauhamois 
and  St.  Ours  canals,  you  have  full  charge  of  the  staff  and  of  the  direction  of  the  works 
of  construction,  repairs  and  operation,  and  you  are  held  responsible  for  the  economical 
conduct  of  the  works  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  operation ;  all  orders  will  be  given 
through  you,  and  the  staff  of  employees,  including  the  superintenders,  are  under  your 
direction,  and  must  look  to  you  for  instructions,  reporting  to  you  on  all  matters. 

I  may  here  state  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  that  you  should  have  allowed  Superin- 
tendent Kennedy  to  invite  tenders,  when  you  might  have  been  well  aware  that  it  was 
your  duty  to  receive  tenders,  open  them,  sending  an  abstract  to  me  with  your  recom- 
mendation for  the  minister's  consideration.  I  am  still  more  surprised  that  you  should 
allow  such  a  circular  to  be  sent  out,  as  one  recently  issued  by  Superintendent  Kennedy, 
for  tenders  which  specified  neither  the  length  nor  the  quality  of  the  material  (timber.) 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  in  future  you  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
better  control  your  staff,  for  the  discipline  of  which  you  will  be  held  responsible. 

Yours  truly, 

COLLINGWOOD  SCHREIBER, 

Chief  Engineer. 

E.  H.  Parent,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Superintending  Engineer,  Canals,  Montreal. 

[Exhibit  No,  8  is  also  embodied  in  Mr.  Schreiber's  evidence  of  8th  June,  1894-] 
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EXHIBIT  No.  9. 

Abstract  of  Tenders  for  the  supplying  of  "  Skilled  Labour "  for  building  the  new 
Wellington  Bridge  Pier  and  renewal  of  Masonry  of  Old  Lock  No.  1. 


Occupation. 


Poremftn 

Stonecutters 

Stonecutters  and  masons 

Skilled  labourers 

Double  teams  

Single      do      

Derricks 


W.  G.  Turner 
&  Co. 


Welling 

ton 
Bridge. 


-hi 


Cts, 
45 
.35 
35 
20 
50 
No 
do 


n 


Cts, 
65 
50 
50 


quo 


Old 

Lock 

No.   1. 


n 


Q     O 


Cts.jCts 
40     65 
471 
45 
20 
50 
tati 
do 


i' 


Em.  St.  Louis. 


Welling- 
ton 
Bridge. 


Cts 
40 
SS 
32 
181 
50 
25 


•a  ^ 

n 
1^ 


Cts. 
60 
46 
45 
20 
50 
87i 


I 


Old 

Lock 

No.   1. 


Welling 

ton 
Bridge. 


Cts. 
40 
33 
32 
ISl 
50 
25 


Cts. 
60 
46 
45 
20 
50 
374 


John  B.  Rose. 


Cts. 
48 


21 


II 

Is. 


Old 
Lock 
No.  1. 


i| 

u 


-i 

Cts.  jCts. 
72 


Cts. 


J.  E. 
Trottikr. 


Well. 
Bdge. 


il 


Cts. 
45 
37 
35 
20 


Old 
Lock 
No.  L 


o 


Cts. 
70 
50 
49 


Sunday  labour,   charge  double. 
EXHIBIT  No.  10. 


Copy  No.  B,  150 


No.  13081 
Subj.  8. 
Ref. 


Montreal,  10th  January,  1893. 
Lachike  Canal. 


d  -^^    • 
<5 


Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  to  your  consideration  an  abstract  of  tenders  sent 
in  by  contractors  for  the  supply  of  labour  required,  for  the  construction  of 
the  masonry  pier  of  the  Wellington  bridge,  «kc. 

Although  the  tenders  show  eight  items,  it  is  most  likely  that  only  stone 
cutters  and  masons  will  be  called  for,  as  it  is  the  intention  to  furnish  our 
own  labourers,  derricks  and  teams. 

This  mode  of  procuring  skilful  hands,  from  contractors  for  a  work 
which  has  to  be  done  within  a  limited  time,  is  considered  the  safest  and  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  a  strike  at  a  critical  moment,  as  these  men  are  almost 
constantly  employed  by  the  contractors  and  are  paid  weekly  by  them,  and 
can  be  better  controlled  by  those  who  employed  them  the  year  around. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  within  abstract,  Mr.  Emmanuel  St.  Louis  is  the 
lowest  tenderer,  he  is  a  reliable  and  responsible  contractor  and  I  would 
therefore  recommend  the  acceptance  of  his  offer. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  H.  PARENT, 

SwpL  Engr, 

C.   SCHREIBER,  Esq., 

Chief  Engineer  Rys.  and  Canals, 
Ottawa. 


I 
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EXHIBIT  No.  11. 

Montreal,  20th  Deoember,  1892. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  15th  instant,  we  b<>g  to  inform  you  that  we  will 
supply  you  with  first  class  workmen  of  the  different  trades  wanted,  at  the  following 
prices  and  rates  for  your  different  works  on  Lachine  canal. 

Wellington  Bridge. 

Foreman 45c.  per  hour. 

"       overtime 65c. 

Stonecutters 35c. 

"  overtime 50c. 

Masons 35c. 

"      overtime 50c. 

Lock  No.  1. 

Foreman 40c.  per  hour. 

"       overtime 65c.         ** 

Stonecutters 32Jc. 

**  overtime 475c       " 

Masons 32|c.       " 

"      overtime 45c.         " 

Sunday  work /to  be  paid  double  the  above  rates. 

Double  teams 50c.  per  hour. 

Skilled  derrick  and  cement  labourers 20c.         ** 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

W.G.TURNER  A  Co. 
E.  Kennedy,  Esq., 

Supt.  Lachine  Canal,  Montreal. 

Montreal,  20th  December,  1892. 
Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  submit  you  the  following  offer  for  the  furnishing  or 
supplying  of  competent  stonecutters,  stonesetters,  &c.,  <fec.,  to  be  employed  cutting  and 
laying  stone  for  the  renewal  of  old  lock  no.  1,  Lachine  canal,  the  whole  in  conformity 
with  your  honoured  of  the  15th  instant,  and  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule 
of  prices. 

Foremen 40c.  per  hour. 

Stonecutters 33c.         " 

Stonesetters  and  masons 32c.         " 

Skilled  labourers \^c.       " 

Double  teams 50c.         " 

Single  teams 25c.         " 

Derricks 25c.         " 

For  the  overtime  the  following  schedule  of  prices  is  proposed  :— 

Foremen 60c.  per  hour. 

Stonecutters *. . 46c.         ** 

Stonesetters  and  masons 45c.         " 

Skilled  labourers 20c.         " 

Double  teams 50c.         " 

Single  teams 37^c.       " 

Except  for  Sunday  works  for  which  double  time  will  be  charged. 
Hoping  that  the  above  will  be  found  satisfactory  and  to  be  favoured  with  your 
esteemed  order. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

E.  ST.  LOUIS. 
Ed.  Kennedy,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Lachine  Canal,  Montreal. 
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Montreal,  20th  December,  1892. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  you  the  following  offer  for  the  furnishing  or 
supplying  of  competent  stonecutters,   stonesetters,  4&c.,  &c,y   to  be  employed  cutting  and 
laying  stone  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  the  whole  in  conformity  with  your  honoured  of  the 
15th  instant,  and  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule  of  prices,  viz. : — 

Foreman 40c.  per  hour. 

Stonecutters .  33c  " 

Stonesetters  and  masons 32c.  " 

Skilled  labourers. . . , 18Jc.  " 

Double  teams ? 50c.  •* 

Single  teams 25c.  ** 

Derricks 25c.  " 

For  the  overtime  the  following  schedule  of  prices  is  proposed  : — 

Foreman 60c.  per  hour. 

Stonecutters 46c.         " 

Stonesetters  and  masons 45c.         " 

Skilled  labourers 20c.         " 

Double  teams 50c.         " 

Single  teams 37  Jc.       " 

Except  for  Sunday  works  for  which  double  time  will  be  charged. 
Hoping  that  the  above  will  be  found  satisfactory  and,  to  be  favoured  with  your 
esteemed  order. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

E.  ST.  LOUIS. 

K  Keknedt,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Lachine  Canal,  Montreal. 

Montreal,  20th  December,  1892. 
R  H.  Parent,  Esq., 

Superintending  Engineer  of  Canals, 
Montreal. 
Sir, — I,  the  undersigned,  beg  to  propose  to  supply  competent  stone  cutters,  masons 
and  labourers  to  be  employed  at  the  Wellington  bridge  work  for  the  following  prices, 
viz. : — 

Foreman 48c.  per  hour. 

Stonecutters 39c.       " 

Masons 38c.        " 

Labourers 21c.        " 

For  the  overtime  the  prices  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Foreman 72c.  per  hour. 

Stonecutters 55c.        " 

Masons 54c.        " 

Labourers 25c.        " 

For  Sunday  time  the  prices  will  be  charged  double. 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  B.  ROSE, 

Contractor, 
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Montreal,  20th  December,  1892. 

E.  H.  Parent,  Esq., 

Superintending  Engineer  of  Canals, 
Montreal. 

Sir, — I  will  furnish  you  for  the  prices  mentioned  below,  the  stone-cutters,  masons, 
labourers,  <fec.,  as  you  may  require  for  the  construction  of  the  Wellington  bridge,  viz.  :— 

Foreman 45c.  per  hour. 

Stonecutters 37c.       " 

Masons 35c.        ** 

Labourers .* 20c.        " 

For  overtime  the  prices  will  be  ;  — 

Foreman 70c.  " 

Stonecutters 50c.  " 

Masons 49c.  ** 

Labourers 22c.  " 

For  Sunday  works  I  will  charge  double  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  E.  TROTTIER, 

CofUrcuitar. 
1209  Mignonne  st 


EXHIBIT  No.    12. 
Stone  for  new  Wellington  Bridge  and  renewal  of  Masonry,  Old  Lock  No.  1. 


Material. 


Stone  for 
pier  and 
abutm'ts, 
Welling- 
tonB'd'ge 


Renewal 
of  mason- 
ry, Old 
Lock  No. 
1 


Quantity. 


4  45 


Stone  as 
per  speoi- 
ncation.. 

Backing  as 

Eer  soeci- 
catibn.  .     2  76 


Em.  St.  Louis. 


Kate 

per 
c.  yd. 

on 
Cars 

at 
Quarry 


Sets. 


Stone  as 
per  speci- 
fication.. 


4  45 


Rate 
per 
c.  yd. 
deliv- 
ered on 
Siding 

at 
Well- 
ington 


$  cts. 


650 


4  75 


6  50 


Garson  &  Ck). 


Rate 

per 
c  yd. 

on 
Cars 

at 
Quarry 


Rate 

c.  yd. 
deliv- 
ered on 
Siding 

at 
Well- 
ington 
Bge. 


$  cts. 


350 


1  50 


4  00 


$  cts. 


5  10 


3  10 


5  60 


H.  J.  Bbimbr. 


Rate 

per 

c.  yd. 

on 
Cars 

at 
Quarry 


Sets. 


4  00 


2  00 


4  00 


Rate 
per 
c  yd. 
deliv- 
ered on 
Siding 

at 

WeU- 

ington 

Bge. 


Sets. 


6  00 


400 


6  00 


J.  6.  Dblori- 

MUB. 


Rate 

c.  yd. 

on 

Cars 

at 

Quarry 


Rate 

c  yd. 
deliv- 
ered on 
Siding 

at 
Well- 
ington 


Sets. 


275 


1  00 


Sets. 


♦4  50 


No  Quotations. 


Jno.Ro88,Greeoe8 

Point. 
N.K.ConnoUT,St 

Vincent  delW. 
*Recommend.C.S. 

Lowest 
6th  Dec.  1892. 


•2  75 


No  quotations. 
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EXHIBIT   No.  13. 
Timber  and  Lumber,  New  Wellington  Bridge. 


Materials. 

Quantity. 

J.  &  B.  Grier. 

A.  Hurteau  k 
Fr^re. 

Henderson 
Bros. 

Shearer  k 
Brown. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Rate 

Amount. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

12iii.xl2in.  pine 

Flat  timber 

Round  spruce... 

Oak  piles 

Oak,  12  in.  X  8  in. 
Oak,  12  in.  X  2  in. 

1  in.  boards 

3  in.  planks 

360,000  ft.  B.  M. 
14,116  ft.  lin.... 
27,000      "     .... 
2,160        "     .... 
24,000  ft  B.  M.. 
20,000        " 
16,000 
100,000      " 

Sets. 

18  76 

0  114 

0081 

0  25 

42  00 

42  00 

11  50 

10  75 

$  cts. 
6,750  00 
1,623  20 
2,295  00 

640  00 
1,008  00 

840  00 

172  60 
1,076  00 

$  cts. 

30  00 

0  18 

0  15 

0  60 

66  00 

66  00 

16  00 

13  60 

$    cts. 
10,800  00 
2,640  70 
4,060  00 
1,080  00 
1,660  00 
1,100  00 
240  00 
1,360  00 

$  cts. 

20  00 

0  lOi 

007 

022 

87  00 

37  00 

10  00 

12  00 

$    cts. 

7,200  00 
14,825  05 

1,890  00 
475  20 
888  00 
740  00 
160  00 

1.200  00 

Sets. 

20  00 

0  10 

007 

026 

42  60 

42  60 

12  00 

11  00 

$    cts. 

7,200  00 

1,411  60 

1,890  00 

540  00 

1,020  00 

860  00 

180  00 

1.100  00 

Total 

14,303  70 

22,720  70 



14.026  25 

14.191  50 

Parties  from  whom  no  quotations  were  received  : — 
Messrs.  End,  Trihey  «k  Co. 
"      H.  Bulmer,  jr.,  &  Bra 
*•      Storey  A  O'Connor. 
"       D.  Parizeau,  Esq. 

EXHIBIT  No.  14. 




Two  Guy  Derricks, 
eight- ton 
Capacity. 

Four  StiflSy  Derricks, 

five-ton 

Capacity. 

Two  StiflBey  Derricks, 
three  ton 
Capacity. 

Miller  Bros.  &  Toms,   

do                

$    cts. 

♦345  60 
190  00 

$    cts. 

♦666  00 
466  00 
460  00 
260  00 

$    cts. 

♦400  00 
326  00 

M.  Beatty  ft  Sons 

190  00 

Jno.  Mct^ougall  ft  Co 

210  00 

TwoHoUtinp 
engines,  double  drums 

and  boilers, 
Eighteen.horse  power. 

Two  Hoistinff 

engines,  double  drums 

and  boiler. 

fifteen-horse  power. 

Two  double 

drum  and  horse 

powers. 

Miller  Bros,  ft  Toms. 

Ingersoll  Rock  Drill  Co. 

$    cts. 

1.100  (0 
♦1.060  OOf- 

$    cts. 

960  00 
♦900  00 

$    cts. 

226  00 
♦226  00 

do                  

♦170  00 

M.  Beatty  ft  Sons 

1,360  00 
1,660  00 

400  00 

do              

300  00 

Jna  MoDougall 

200  00 

'  Recommend,  C.  3.,  lowest.    1 20-horee  power. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  15. 

Abstract  of  Tenders  for  the  Supplying  of  Sand  required  ia  tbe  construction  of  the 

New  Wellington,  streei  Bridge. 


Item. 


Land. 


Pbosfkb  Laplantb. 


How  Sold. 


•5 


Ft. 

18 


Rate. 


$  cts. 
175 


M.  F.  CCMMINGS. 


How  Sold. 


Ft. 
*27 


Rate. 


$  cts. 

n  26 


J.  Btb.  Poibisr. 


How  Sold. 


Si 


§ 


Ft. 
27 


Rate. 


$  Ct8. 

3  10 


Jos.  Jaoquss. 


How  Sold. 


If 


Ft. 
No  quotationl 


Rate. 


$  cts. 


*  Recommend,  C.  S.,  J.  H. 


EXHIBIT  No.  16. 


Abstract  of  Tenders  for  the  supplying  of  Stone  required  for  the  G.  T.  Ry.  Bridge 

and  Old  Lock  No.  1. 


Garson,  Purser 
&Oo. 

Horace  J.  Bermbr 

Emmanuel  St. 
Louis. 

Items. 

Bri 

1 

r.R. 

dge. 

OWl 
No 

1 

Cx)ck 
.  1. 

G.l 
Bri 

1 

r.R. 

dge. 
$  c. 

Old] 

No 

1 

[iock 
.  1. 

1 

G.l 
Bri 

1 

r.R. 

dge. 

1 

Old] 

Nc 

1 
t 

[iock 
►.1. 

Remarks. 

Coping   and  face 
Btone(blue  stone) 

Backing  (blue 
stone) 

c.y. 

$  c 

5  25 
3  20 

c.y. 

$  c. 

6  25 

$  c. 

No  quotations  from  A.  Stewart 
do           do        H.G.  Reid 

Coping  and    face 
stone 

c.y. 

6  50 
4  50 

1 
c.  y.  6  50 

c.y. 

6  35 
2  50 

cy. 

6  35 
2  50 

do           do       George  W. 

Backing 

... 

Stevens 
do           do       J.  B.I)elo- 

rimier. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  17. 


C(ypy  No.  S89, 


Abstract  of  Tenders  for  the  supply  of  Engine  Power,  Pile  Driver  and  Labour,  to  do 
pile  driving  at  Wellington  street  Bridge  : 


Item. 

J.  H.  Wood,  Jr. 

Kmmanusl  St.  Louis. 

Wm.  Hood  &  Son. 

Remarks. 

How 
sold. 

Rate. 

$  cts. 

400 

200 
175 

How  sold. 

Rate. 

How  sold. 

Rate. 

Steam  engine 

Piling  machine 

Xjaboiur 

Per  day. 

do     . 
do    . 

cts. 

Recommended. 

Pile  driving 
Per  Un.  ft.... 

Per  lb 

47 
12 

Pile  driving 
Per  Un.  ft.... 

Per  lb 

26 
10 

c.a 

It  will  be  noticed, 
Mr.    Wood   did    not 

Forged  iron  for  shoeft, 
Ac 

tender    so    that    his 
prices  could  be  com- 
pared with  the  others. 
J.H. 

•I  consider  Mr.  Hood's  prices  to  be  acceptable.     They  are  what  is  generally  paid  in 
Montreal  in  similar  circumstances. 

E.  H.  PARENT, 

Stip^g  Engineer, 


EXHIBIT  No.  18. 


Eighteen  Feet  Navigation,  with  old  abutments  partially  taken  down 

and  rebuilt. 

LACHINE  CANAL. 

EatimcUe  of  the  cost  of  the  Wellington  street  bridges  for  18  feet  navigati<m. 

Masonry  in  piers  and  abutments 1,900  cubic  yds.  at  $18  00  $34,200  00 

CJoncrete 50               "             7  00  350  00 

Earth  excavation 3,000               "             1  25  3,760  00 

Cribwork 3,600               «            3  00  10,800  00 

PiUng 7,600              "            0  75  5,700  00 

Timber  in  foundations 600               "            0  30  180  00 

Plank              "             2,800               "           20  00  56  00 

ice  removed 17,000              "            0  75  12,750  00 

Cribwork  removed 7,000               "             2  00  14,000  00 

Masonry  removed 3,100               "             2  00  6,200  00 

False  works,  pumping,  &c 6,500  00 

I  94,486  00 
Add  10  percentfor  contingencies,  &c 9,448  60 

Carried  forward $103,934  60 
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Brought  forward .*>103,934  60 

Superstructure 61,000  00 

Generator 2,600  00 

Works  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co 1,152  00 

Grand  Trunk  Railway,  cartage ". 600  00 

Total $169,286  60 

Or  say $170,000  00 

Eighteen  Feet  Navigation  with  old  Abutments  carried  down. 

LACHINE  CANAL. 

Estimates  of  cost  of  the  Wellington  street  bridges  for  18/eet  navigation. 

Masonry  in  piers  and  abutment 3,800  cubic  yds.  at  $18  00  $68,400  00 

Concrete. *. 50             "               7  00  350  00 

Earth  excavation 5,500             "               1  25  6,875  00 

Cribwork 6,600             "              3  00  19,800  00 

PUing 7,600                            0  75  5,700  00 

Tender  in  foundations 1,000  lineal  feet  at      0  30  300  00 

Plank             "             5,300  feet,  b.m.,  at    20  00  1,060  00 

Ice  removed 19,000  cubic  yds.  at      0  75  14,250  00 

Cribwork  removed 7,000          "                  2  00  14,000  00 

Masonry  removed 3,100                             2  00  6,200  00 

False  works,  pumping,  Ac 8,000  00 

$144,935  00 
Add  10  per  cent  for  contingencies,  &c 14,493  50 

$159,428  50 

Superstructure 61,000  00 

Generator. 2,600  00 

Work  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company 1,152  00 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  Cartage. 600  00 

Total $224,780  50 

Or  say 225,000  00 

Twenty  Feet  Navigation. 

LACHINE  CANAL. 

Estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  WeUviigton  street  bridges  for  20Jeet  navigation. 

Masonry  in  piers  and  abutments 4,150  cubic  yds.  at  $18  00  $74,700  00 

Concrete 50              «            7  00  350  00 

Earth  excavation 8,000               "             1  25  10,000  00 

Cribwork 7,300               "            3  00  21,900  00 

Piling 7,600               "            0  75  3,700  00 

Tender  in  foundations 1,000  lin.  ft.  at            0  30  300  00 

Plank  in            "          5,000  feet,  b.m.          20  00  1,060  00 

Ice  removed 19,000  cubic  yds.  at      0  75  14,250  00 

Cribwork  removed 7,000               "             2  00  14,000  00 

Masonry  removed 3,100               "             2  00  6,200  00 

False  works,  pumping,  &c 9,000  00 

$157,460  00 
Add  10  per  cent  for  contingencies,  &c 15,746  00 

Carried  forward $173,206  00 
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Brought  forward 1173,206  00 

Superstructure 61,000  00 

Generator 2,600  00 

Works  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company 1,152  00 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  cartage 600  00 

Total 8238,558  00 

Or  say $238,000  00 

Twenty-Two  Feet  Navigation. 
LACHINE  CANAL. 

Estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Wellington  street  bridges  for  22  feet  navigation. 

Masonry  in  piers  and  abutments 4,500  cubic  yds.  at  $18  OO  $81,000  00 

Concrete 50             "  7  00  350  00 

Earth  excavation 10,000             "  1  25  12,500  00 

Cribwork 8,000             *'  3  00  24,000  00 

Piling 7,600  lin.  ft.  0  75  5,700  00 

Timber  in  foundations 1,000  c.  ft.  0  30  300  00 

Plank     "            "             5,300  ft.,  b.m.  20  00  1,060  00 

Ice  removed 1,900  c.  yds.  0  75  14,250  00 

Cribwork  removed 7,000      "  2  00  14,000  00 

Masonry  removed 3,100      "  2  00  6,200  00 

False  work,  pumping,  &c 10,000  00 

$169,360  00 
Add  10  per  cent  for  contingencies,  &c 16,936  00 

$186,296  00 

Superstructure 61,000  00 

Generator 2,600  00 

Works  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 1,152  00 

Grand  Trunk  Railway,  cartage 600  00 

Total $251,648  00 

Or  say $250,000  00 

LACHINE  CANAL. 
Wellington  Street  Bridges. 
Quantities  taken  from  plan  of  February  20th,  189S. 
Masonry  above  a  line  21  feet  below  water.     Corresponding  to  18  feet  navigation. 

Cubic  yards. 

Highway  bridge  abutments 1,646 

"  centre  pier 1,299 

G.  T.  R.  bridge  abutments 745 

"        pivot  pier,  2  courses 53 

3,743 

Additional  masonry  to  20  feet  navigation. 

Cubic  yards. 

Highway   bridge  abutments 146 

**  pivot  pier 124 

G.  T.  R.  bridge  abutments 78 

348 

Additional  masonry  for  22  feet  navigation. 
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Cubic  yards. 

Highway  bridge  abutments 149 

"       pivot  pier 125 

G.  T.  R.  bridge  abutments 79 

353 

Total  masonry  for  22  feet  navigation 4,444 

The  original  estimate  provided  for  the  masonry  of  the  centre  pier  at  18  feet  navi- 
gation (1,299  cubic  yards,)  and  for  about  500  cubic  yards  of  masonry  in  abutments. 
Tins  last  quantity  is  from  memory. 

G.  J.  DESBARATS. 


LACHINE  CANAL. 

Wellington  Street  Bridges. 

Quantities  taken  from  plan  of  February  20th.^  1893, 

Earth  excavation  to  18  feet  navigation. 

Cubic  yards. 

Highway  pivot  pier 556 

do         abutments 1,590 

G.  T.  R.  abutments 1,019 

Cribwork  above  bridge 1,778 

4,943 

Additional  excavation  to  20  feet  navigation. 

Highway  pivot  pier 185 

do        abutments 187 

G.  T.  R.  abutments 102 

474 

Additional  excavation  to  22  feet  navigation 474 

5,891 
These  quantities  are  much  smaller  than  those  given  as  actually  done  (9,720  cubic 
yards.) 

Timber. 
Square  timber  : 

Cubic  feet. 

Foundations  of  pier 1,008 

Crib  above  bridges 9,896 

Crib  below  bridges 3,736 

14,640 

.  Flat  Timber. 

Lineal  feet. 

Crib  above  bridges 10,882 

Crib  below  bridges 3,410 

14,292 

The  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  flat  timber  in  the  finished  work  is  due  to 
extra  rows  of  longitudinal  ties  in  the  cribwork.  This  quantity  is  given  as  24,460 
lineal  feet. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  19. 

Lachinb  Canal — ^Welungton  Bbidoe. 

Memorandum  of  the  dates  on  which  the  labour  pi^  rolls  were  despatched  from 
Montreal  office,  dates  received  at  department  at  Ottawa  and  dates  of  completion 
of  examination  and  check  by  check  clerk. 


Labour  Pat  Roll. 


For 

Month 

of 


1892. 
November.. 

December . . 
January . . . . 
February . : . 

do 
March 

du       .... 

do     .   ... 

do     

April 

do      

do     

May 

do    

do    

June 

do    

do    

July 

Au^st 

September. . 


Amount. 


$     Ct8. 

!,544  74 


8,307  28 

4,494  95 
11,879  26 

4,169  58 
78,013  13 
10,129  78 

7,268  64 

2,491  48 
1,165  44 

106,428  20 

26,499  22 

5,048  52 

2,002  21 

1,484  50 

710  86 

8,441  75 

8,507  22 

415  18 

299  58 

859  77 


Despatched 

from 
Montreal. 


1892. 

December  5 

1898. 

January  11. 
February  5. 
March     25. 

do  25. 
April       17. 

do        22. 

do        22. 

do  22. 
June  1. 


May 
do 

June 
do 
do 

July 
do 
do 


20. 
22. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

3. 

6. 

6. 


August  5. 
September  5. 
October  10. 


Received 

at 

Department 


December  7 

189a 

January  11. 
February  6. 
March     27. 

do  27. 
April       18. 

do         24. 

do         24. 


do 
June 


24 
2 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
July 

do 

do 
August 
September6. 
October  11. 


28. 

8. 
8. 
8. 

4. 

7. 
7. 
7. 


Examina- 
tion by 
Check 
Clerk 
completed . 


1892. 

December  9. 

1898. 

January  18. 
February  14 
March     29. 

do  29. 
April       24. 

do         28. 

do         28. 

do  28. 
Aug^t    24. 

Not  passed. 

do  '.'. 
June  19. 
Not  passed. 

do    ;; 

do 

August  10. 
September  7. 
October  16. 


Certified  by 

Chief 

Engineer 


1892. 

December  10 

1898. 

January  18 
February  16 
March       29 

do 
April         24 

do 

do 


do 
August 


Not  passed. 

do    *.; 

June         19 
Not  passed. 

do    !; 

do  .. 
August  12 
September  7 
October     16 


Remarks. 


Returned  twice  for 
correction . 

Held  for  explana- 
tions. 


EXHIBIT  No.  20. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RAILWAYS  AND  CANALS,  No.  4953- 

Canada.  j^l4,717.45. 

Ottawa,  29th  March,  1893. 

To  the  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Em.  St.  Louis,  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventeen  dollars  and  forty-five  cents,  being  for  material  and  labour  supplies, 
February  last,  Wellington  street  bridge. 

Appropriation  :  Lachine  Canal — Capital. 

Leonard  Shannon,  Collingwood  Sohrbiber, 

Accountant,  Deputy  Minister, 

Bank  of  Montreal,  paid  4th  April,  1893. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  21. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RAILWAYS  AND  CANALS,  No.  6071. 

Canada.  $74,777  45 

Ottawa,  24th  April,  1893. 

To  the  Mavmger  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Em.  St.  Louis,  the  sum  of  seventy-four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  dollars  and  forty-five  cents,  being  for  labour  and  materials,  March, 
Wellington  street  bridge. 

Appropriation  :  Lachine  Canal — Capital. 

Leonard  Shannon,  Collingwood  Schbeibeb, 

Accov/ntant,  DeptUy  Minister, 

Bank  of  Montreal,  paid  28th  April,  1893. 


EXHIBIT  No.  22. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RAIX^WAYS  AND  CANALS,  No.  6145. 

Canada.  $9,000.00. 

OiTAWA,  29th  April,  1893. 

To  the  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Em.  St.  Louis,  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  being  on 
account  of  pay-lists  for  March,  1893. 

Appropriation :  Lachinie  Canal — Capital. 

Leonard  Shannon,  Collingwood  Schreiber, 

Accountant,  Deputy  Minister, 

Bank  of  Montreal,  paid  5th  May,  1893. 


EXHIBIT  No.  23. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RAILWAYS  AND  CANALS,  No.  6273. 

Canada.  $8,393.42, 

Ottawa,  8th  May,  1893. 

To  the  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Em.  St.  Louis,  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three  dollars  and  forty-two  cents,  being  for  night  labour,  March,  $17,393.42, 
less  $9,000  advanced. 

Appropriation :  Lachine  Canal — Capital. 
Leonard  Shannon,  Collingwood  Schreiber, 

Accounto/nt,  Deputy  Minister, 


Bank  of  Montreal,  paid  11th  May,  1893. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  24. 
Explanation  op  Estimates,  Session  1892. 
Lachine  Canal. 
Amount  to  be  voted 8175,000. 

The  locks  and  bridges  are  completed  to  the  depth  required  to  admit  vessels  draw- 
ing 14  feet  of  water,  but  the  reaches  of  canal  between  the  locks  are  only  adapted  to 
vessels  drawing  12  feet. 

1.  In  order  to  the  completion  of  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  for  a  14  feet  naviga- 
tion, there  remains  yet  to  be  executed  the  deepening  of  the  canal  bed  for  a  distance  of 
6^  miles.  This  involves  the  purchase  of  land  on  which  the  excavated  material  can  be 
deposited. 

2.  In  order  to  avoid  further  damages  caused  by  leakage  to  the  low-lying  lands  to 
the  north  of  the  canal,  for  which,  in  the  past,  heavy  compensation  has  been  demanded 
and  paid,  an  open  drain  3^  miles  long  is  to  be  built  at  the  foot  of  the  canal  slope  to 
carry  off  the  leakage  waters ;  this  drain  will  connect  with  the  river  St.  Pierre,  and  so 
with  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  river  St.  Pierre  itself  will  require  to  be  deepened  and  im- 
proved, from  the  point  of  junction  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  land  for  the  drain 
has  to  be  purchased. 

3.  By  the  construction  of  the  canal  entrance  piers  at  Lachine,  the  town  has  been 
cut  off  from  its  natural  point  for  drainage  and  sewerage  discharge,  and  adjacent  low 
lands  have  become  subject  to  flooding  from  the  river.  To  remove  the  accumulations 
of  surface  water  so  caused,  and  to  afford  means  of  sewerage  discharge  a  covered  sewer, 
6,000  feet  long,  is  to  be  built  from  the  town  of  Lachine  to  the  proposed  canal  open 
drain,  the  land  being  furnished  at  the  cost  of  the  town. 

4.  At  Wellington  street,  Montreal,  the  canal  is  crossed  by  two  swing  bridges. 
One  is  a  double  track  higHway  bridge,  and  the  other  a  railway  bridge. 

The  opening  in  these  bridges  for  the  passage  of  vessels  are  at  present  only  46  feet 
wide,  with  a  navigable  depth  of  15  feet  of  water. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  these  bridges  it  is  proposed  to  build  the 
highway  bridge  with^bwr  carriage  tracks  and  ttvo  sidewalks ;  to  increase  to  60  feet  the 
breadth  of  both  tvatertva^s  for  the  passage  of  vessels^  and  to  make  the  namgMe  depth  of 
vxUer  18  feet, 

/      The  cost  of  the  enlargement  of  this  canal  so  far  up  to  the 

30th  of  June,  1891,  is $6,526,607 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  above-mentioned  is 1,273,393 


Total  estimated  cost $7,800,000 

The  $175,000  now  asked  for  is  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the  works  above- 
mentioned. 


EXHIBIT  No.  25. 

Extract  from  Hansard,  Zrd  May,  1892,  page  2049-2050. 
Lachine  Canal $175,000. 

Sir  Richard  Cartwright — What  is  being  done  in  regard  to  the  Lachine  canal, 
and  for  what  purpose  is  this  vote  intended  ? 

Mr.  Haggart — This  amount  is  for  locks  and  bridges  and  works  to  secure 
the  depth  required  for  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water,  whereas  at  present  the  canal  is 
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only  adapted  for  12  feet  navigation.  In  order  to  complete  the  enlargement  to  14  feet, 
the  deepening  of  the  canal  will  be  required  for  six  and  one-half  miles.  This  will  involve 
the  purchase  of  land  on  which  the  excavated  material  can  be  deposited,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  claims  for  damages,  owing  to  the  low-lying  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canal 
being  inundated,  for  which  in  the  peust  the  government  has  paid  heavy  compensation,  it 
is  desirable  there  should  be  an  open  drain  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  canal  slope  to 
carry  off  the  water.  It  will  carry  the  water  to  river  St.  Pierre,  which  will  communi- 
cate with  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  river  St.  Pierre  will  require  to  be  deepened  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  land  for  the  drain  has  to  be  purchased.  For  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing the  canal  entrance,  the  town  of  Lachine  has  been  cut  off,  and  the  adjaoent 
lands  have  been  subjected  to  flooding  from  the  river.  To  carry  off  the  water  and  afford 
a  regular  discharge,  a  covered  sewer  6,000  feet  long  is  to  be  built  from  Lachine  to  the 
proposed  canal,  the  land  being  furnished  at  the  cost  of  the  town.  Wellington  street 
at  Montreal  is  crossed  by  two  bridges,  one  a  highway  bridge,  and  the  other  a  railway 
bridge.  The  opening  for  the  passage  of  vessels  is  only  46  feet  wide,  while  the  navigable 
depth  is  15  feet.  It  is  proposed  to  replace  those  bridges  and  build  a  highway  with 
four  carriage  tracks  and  two  sidewalks,  and  increase  the  width  to  60  feet  for  the  pass- 
age of  vessels,  and  make  it  navigable  to  a  depth  of  18  fe^t.  The  sum  of  $175,000  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  works. 

Sir  Richard  Cartw  right — Did  I  understand  the  minister  to  say  that  there  would 
be  18  feet  depth  of  water  in  the  basin  ? 

Mr.  Haggart — From  Wellington  basin  to  Montreal  harbour. 


EXHIBIT  No.  26. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RAILWAYS  AND  CANALS,  No.  6677. 

Canada.  $66,000. 

Ottawa,  27th  May,  1893. 

To  the  Manager  of  tke  Bank  of  Montreal, 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Em.  St.  Louis,  the  sum  of  sixty-six  thousand  dollars,  being  for 
advance  on  account  of  pay  rolls  Wellington  street  bridge,  April  and  May. 
Appropriation  :  Lachine  Canal — Capital. 

Leonard  Shannon,  Colling  wood  Schreiber, 

Accountant.  Deputy  Minister. 

Bank  of  Montreal,  paid  3rd  June,  1893. 


EXHIBIT  No.  27. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RAILWAYS  AND  CANALS.  No.  6764. 

Canada.  $39,000 

OiTAWA,  6th  June,  1893. 

To  the  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Em.  St.  Louis,  the  sum  of  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars,  being 
for  advance  on  account  of  pay  rolls. 

Appropriation :  Lachine  Canal — Capital. 

J.    W.    PUGSLEY,  CoLLINGWOOD   ScHRBIBER, 

per  Accountant.  Deputy  Minister. 

Bank  of  Montreal,  paid  9th  June,   1893. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  28. 


Date. 


E.  St.  Louis. 


Wellington 
Bridge. 


G.T. 
Railway. 


Total. 


Jan.  10  to  26.. 
Feb.  7  to  26... 


Jan.  26  to  Feb.  26. . 


Feb.  26  to  Mar.  26  . 
(Day  force.) 


Feb.  26  to  March  26. 
(Day  force.) 


•     Feb.  26  to  March  26. 
(Night  force.) 


Grand  Trunk  Railway 
(Night  force.) 


Stonecutters,  6,036  hrs.  at  S3c  . 

Foreman,  130  hrs.  at  40c  

Stonecutters,  3,926  hrs.  at  33c . . 
Labourers,  6.390  hrs.  at  18|c.. . . 

Carters,  160  nrs.  at  60c. 

Derricks,  690  hrs.  at  26c..  

Face  stone,  206  c.  yds.  at  S6.36. 
Backing,  612^  c.  yds.  at  $2.60.. 


Stonecutters,  11,313  hrs.  at  33c 

Foremen,  2,392^  hrs.  at  40c 

Skilled  labourers,  3,886  hrs.  at  18^0. 
Good  labourers,  10,606  hrs.  at  15c   . 

Single  carters,  2,390  hrs.  at  25c ^ 

Double    do      3,060  hrs.  at  60c 


Foremen,  2,900  hrs.  at  40c 

do      over-time,  516  hrs.  at  60c 

Stonecutters,  13,600  hrs.  at  33c 

Stonemasons,  4,846  hrs.  at  32c 

do  over-time,  370  hrs.  at  46c. 

Skilled  labourers,  27,110  hrs.  at  184c  . . . 

do            over-time,  996  hrs.  at  20c. 
Good  labourers,  68,296  hrs.  at  16c   

do  over-time,  1,470  hrs.  at  18c 

Blacksmiths,  960  hrs.  at  224c 

Steam  derrick  engineer,  420  hrs.  at  224c 

Hand  derricks,  1 ,810  hrs.  at  26c 

Steam  derricks,  S^  hrs.  at  60c 

Single  carters,  18,410  hrs.  at  26c 

Double    do      2,940  hrs.  at  60c 

Face  stone,  2214f  c  yds.  at  $6.36 

Backing,  143^  c  yds.  at  $2.60. 


Foremen,  720  hrs.  at  40c    

iStonenuuons,  3,290  hrs.  at  32c 

Skilled  labourers,  2,366  hrs.  at  184c. 

Stonecutters.  14,800  hrs.  at  33o 

Day  force  as  per  detailed  sheet 

Carters,  single  and  double  do     

Over-time  for  day  force       do    


Foremen,  390  hrs.  at  40c. ....... 

Stonemasons,  2,485  hrs.  at  32c 

Stonecutters,  696 hrs.  at S3Ci ..... 
Night  force  as  per  detailed  sheet. 
Double  and  single  carts      do 


.  iForemen,  1,260  hrs.  at  40c 

'Stonemasons,  3,846  hrs.  at  32c 

Skilled  Ubourers,  9,425  hrs.  at  184c 

Grood  labourers,  20,906  hrs.  at  15c 

IBhhcksmiths,  280  hrs.  at  224c 

Steam  derrick  engineers,  280  hrs.  at  224c. 

Single  carters,  7,970  hrs.  at  26c 

Double  carters,  1,960  hrs.  at  50o 

Hand  derricks,  1,170  hrs.  at  26c 

Steam  derricks,  260  hrs.  at  60c 


Summary — 

Jan.  10  to  26 

Jan.  26  to  Feb.  25 

Feb.  26  to  March  26,  day  . . 
do  night. 


$  cts. 
1,661  88 


8,733  29 
957  00 
718  78 

1,690  76 
697  50 

1,630  00 


288  00 
1,052  80 

437  53 

4,884  00 

25,164  75 

9,909  67 

881  78 


156  00 

795  20 

196  36 

4,356  08 

1,760  01 


1,661  88 

9,127  27 

42,618  53 

7,263  64 


On  account,  $6,677.78  . 


60,671  32 


$  cts. 


52  00 
1,295  26 
1,182  15 
75  00 
147  50 
1,308  09 
1,530  19 


1,160  00 

309  00 

4,455  00 

1,650  40 

166  50 

6,015  35 

199  00 

10,244  25 

264  60 

216  00 

94  50 

462  50 

195  00 

4,602  50 

1,470  00 

1,406  64 


J67 


504  00 

1,230  40 

1,743  63 

3,135  75 

63  00 

63  00 

1,992  50 

975  00 

292  50 

130  00 


5,690  18 
82,158  92 
10,129  78 


47,878  88 


$   OtB. 

1,661  88 


6,590  18 


9,127  27 


32,158  92 


42,618  68 


7,268  64 


10029  78 
108,660  20 


66,000  00 
174.660  20 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  RAILWAYS  AND  CANALS. 

Dr.  to  Em.  St.  Louis,   Contractor. 
1893.  P.  O.  Address,  Montreal. 

Recapitulation  for  labour  and  material  supplied  fro'm  the  7th  of  February  up  to  the 

25th  of  February  last. 

GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  BRIDGE. 

Foreman,  130  hours  at  40c $       52  00 

Stonecutters,  8,925  hours  at  33c 1,295  25 

Labourers,  6.390  hours  at  ISic 1,182  15 

Carters,  150  hours  at  50c. 75  00 

Derricks,  590  hours  at  25c 147  50 

Face  stone,  206  cubic  yards  at  $6.35. 1,308  09 

Backing,  612^  cubic  yards  at  $2.50    1,530  19 

Total $5,590  18 

Received  above  goods. 

M.  DOHENY, 

Stone  Measurer  and  Checker. 
P.  COUGHLIN, 

Clerk  and  Time-keeper. 

I  certify  the  above  account  to  be  correct  in  all  details  and  particulars. 

E.  KENNEDY,  Supt. 
Prices  just  and  fair. 
E.  H.  PARENT, 

Superintending  Engineer. 

G.T.R.,  Feb.  1  to  25. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  RAILWAYS  AND  CANALS. 

Dr.  to  Em.  St.  Louis,  Contractor. 

P.  O.  Address,  Montreal. 

Recapitulation  fob  Wellington  Bridge. 

Stonecutters,  11,313  hours  at  3Sc $  3,733  29 

Foremen,  2,392i  hours  at  40c 957  00 

Skilled  labourers,  3,885  hours  at  I84c 718  73 

Good  labourers,  10,605  hours  at  15c 1,500  75 

Single  carters,  2,390  hours  at  25c. 597  50 

Double  carters,  3»060  hours  at  50c 1,530  00 

Total $  9,127  27 

Received  above  goods. 

M.  DOHENY, 

Stone  Measurer  and  Checker. 

P.  COUGHLIN, 

Clerk  and  Time-keeper. 

I  certify  the  above  account  to  be  correct  in  all  details  and  particulars, 

E.  KENNEDY,  Supt. 
Prices  just  and  fair, 

E.  H.  PARENT, 

Superintending  Engineer. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  29. 
Centre  Pier. 


60  X  50  X  18 
2500 
18 

20000 
2500 


46000  -r9 
5000  -^  3 

1667  cub.  yds.  at  $18. 
18 


1667 
$30006  for  ceutie  pier. 


Remove  Abut.  Piers. 


650  X  19  X  17 
20-1 

13000 


12360 
17 

86450 
12350 

209960  -^  9 
^3 


7776  cub.  yds.  at  $1.50. 


$  11664 

836  say  for  ends  centre  pier  rem'd. 
$  12500 


Extension  Centre  Pier. 

About  200  ft.  long  (50  &  150). 


W.  B.   $14444 
G.  T.  B.   2276 


C.  W. 

17860 

2083 

694 

4 

$2776 


170000 
149726 

20274 


ISO 
50 


6500 
15 

32500 
6500 


170000 
134726 

35274 


97500 

10833  cub.  yds. 
3611 


G.  T.  R.  Pier. 

50 
26  X  15 


1250 
15 

18750 


12500 
11664 


467 


75 
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Superstructure. $  75,000 

Centre  pier 30,006 

Abutmentfi  removed 12,500 

<117,506 


Extension,  W.  B S  14,444 

Centre  pier,  G.  T.  B 2,776 


•  17,220 


Excavation,  unwatering,  Ac,  &c 9  15,000 

17,000 
117,506 


False  works  and  temporary  bridge. 


•149,726 

.     20,000 

169,726 


Say,  9170,000. 


EXHIBIT  No.  30. 

ON   THE   WELLINGTON    BRIDGE. 


Date. 

Pay-list. 

M.  Doheny. 

{    Date. 

Pay-list 

M.  Doheny. 

1898. 

Mar.  20. 

do     21. 

do     22. 

do     23. 

do     24. 

do     25. 
Sunday  . 

46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 

11} 

11; 

22} 

26 

26 

25 
No  note  kept  by  Doheny. 

26 
7 

12 

28 

27 

29 
No  note  kept  by  Doheny. 

29 

24 

23 

15 

12 

1A 

1    1893. 

1 

April  17. 

do     18. 

do     19. 

do    20. 

do    21. 

do    22. 
Sunday  . 
April  24. 

do     26. 

do     26. 

do     27. 

do     28. 

do     29. 
Sunday  . 
May    1. 

do      2. 

do      3. 

do      4. 

do      6. 

33 
33 
30 
28 
33 
38 

36 
48 
63 
1 
64 
50 

3}  in  i  days. 
26 
33 

9  in  i  dayp. . 
26 

16 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 

Mar.  27. 

do     28. 

do     29. 

do     30. 

do     31. 
April    1. 
Sunday  . 

64 
63 
'      64 
1      64 
60 
61 

15 
42 
40 
0 
48 
28 

April    3. 

do       5." 

do       6. 

do       7. 

do       8. 
Sunday  . 
April  10. 

do     11. 

do     12. 

do     13. 

do     14. 

do     15. 
Sunday  . 

63 
62 
62 
60 
47 

5 
11 
18 
13 
14 

49                    1      20 

47                    1      18                                  , 

44                           16 

42                           15 

1,7944 

768i 

Pay-list .... 
Doheny 

^4^ 

39 

8 

1.026i 
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Michael  Dohenj  began  20th  March,  1893,  to  keep  a  check  of  the  stone-cutters  for 
the  Wellington,  Grand  Trunk  and  Lock  No.  1. 

ON  GRAND  TRUNK  AND  LOCK  NO.  1. 


Date. 


1893. 

Mar.  20. 

do  21. 

do  22. 

do  28. 

do  24. 

do  25. 
Sunday .. 

Mar.  27. 

do     28. 

do     29. 

do     30. 

do  31. 
Apnl  1. 
Sunday .. 

April  3. 
do  4. 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Sunday . 


Pat-ust. 


S.  ^^- 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


9 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 


10 
11 
11 
10 
8 
11 


115 
115 
115 
115 
115 
115 


116 
115 
112 
108 
113 
115 


115 
117 
120 
117 
118 
108 


M.  Doheny. 


95 
102 

83 

70 

63 

72 
No  note  kept  by 
Doheny. 

67 

67 

67 

88 

20 

26 
No  note  kept  by 
Doheny. 

56 

54 

52 

49 

49 

48 
No  note  kept  by 
Doheny. 


Date. 


1893. 

AprU  10. 

do     11. 

do     12. 

do     13. 

do     14. 

do  15. 
Sunday .. 

April  17. 

do     18. 

do     19. 

do     20. 

do     21. 

do  22. 
Sunday .. 
April  24. 

do     25. 

do     26. 

do     27. 

do     28. 

do     29. 


Pay-list. 


Grand 
Trunk. 


Grand  Trunk  pay-list 
LockNo.l 


M  Doheny. 
Difference. . 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
16 


334 


Lookt 


120 
120 
120 
114 
115 
108 


119 
104 
78 
68 
63 
68 

68 


3,372 


M.  Doheny. 


21 
23 
23 
46 
41 
40 

No  note  kept  by 
Doheny. 
38 
37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 
30 

0 

0 

0 

8 


1,425 


334 
3,372 


8,706 
1,425 


2,281 


Endorsed. 

Exchequer  court,  no.  817.     St.  Louis  vs.  The  Queen. 
Filed  20th  June,  1894.— L.  A.  A.,  R.E.C. 


Respondent's   exhibit  P. 
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IN  THE  EXCHEQUER  COURT  OF  CANADA. 

In  re  St.  Louis  m.  The  Qubbn. 

Extract  from  respondent's  exhibit  "  O  "  (little  book),  filed  at  trial  herein,  20th 

June,  1894. 


G.T.R 

.  and  Lock  No  L 

Wellington  Bridge. 

Date. 

Days. 

Date. 

Days. 

Mar.  20    

do     21 

do     22 

do     23 

95 
102 
83 
70 
63 

72,  0 
64,  3=67 
H8 
63,  4=67 
34,  4=38 
17,  3=20 
23,  3=26 
56,  0 
54,  0 
62,  0 
49 
49 
48 
21 
23 
23 
46 
41 
40 
38 
37 

0 

0 

0 
40 
30 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Mar.   20 

do     21. 

do     22 

do     23 

do     24 

114 

n 

22 
26 

do     24 

25 

do     25 

do     27 

do     25 

do     27 

do     28 

do     29  

do     30 

do     31 

25 

19,  7-26 

do     28  

do     29 

do     30  

do     31 

0,  7 
0,  12 
0,  23 
19,  8=27 

April    1 

April    1 

29,  0 

do       3 

29 

do       4 

do       5 

April    4..   .. 
do       6 

24,0 
23,  0 

do       6 

do       7 

do       6 

do       7 

do       8 

do     10 

do     11 

do     12 

do     13 

do     14 

do     15 

do     17 

do     18 

do     19  

do     20 

do     21 

do     22 

do     24 

do     25 

do     26 

do     27 

do     28 

15.  0 
12,  0 

16,  0 
20 

do       8 

do     10 

do     11 

18 

do     12 

do     13 

16 
15 

do     14 

16 

do     15 

do     17 

do     18 

8 
16 
15 

do     19 

do     20 

14 
14 

do     21... 

14 

do     22 

14 

do     24 

do     26 

do     26 

do     27 

do     28 

15 
42 
40 
0 
43 

do     29 

do     29 

28 

May     1 

5 

do       2 

11 

do       3 

13 

do       4 

13 

do       5 

do       6 

do       8 

14 
20 
24 

do       9 

do     10 

27 
28 

do     11 

28 

do     12 

do     13 

29 
29 

do     15 

do     16 

do     17 

21 
22 
25 

EXHIBIT  No.  31. 
Copy  of  time  book  for  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Bridge,  Lachine  Canal. 


{Not  reproduced  liere.) 
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EXHIBIT  No.  32. 

IN  THE  EXCHEQUER  COURT  OF  CANADA. 

Between 

Emmanuel  St.  Louis, 

Petitioner, 
and 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 

Bespondent. 

Before  L.  A.  Audettb,  registrar  of  the  court,  examined  on  discovery  on  Wednesday, 
this  sixth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four,  the  deposition  of 
Emmanuel  St.  Louis  taken  at  Montreal. 

Mr.  Geoffeion,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Emard  appeared  for  the  suppliant 
Mr.  Hogg,  Q.C.,  appeared  for  the  respondent. 

The  said  witness,  EMMANUEL  ST.  LOUIS,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and 
say : — 

Eocamined  by  Mr,  Hogg,  Q.Cy  of  counsel /or  the  respondent, 

Q.  You  are  a  contractor,  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  a  contractor  for  a  number  of  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have 
been  contracting  for  twenty-one  years. 

Q.  Mostly  engaged  in  public  works,  I  suppose? — A.  Well,  mostly  engaged  in 
buildings. 

Q.  At  large  works  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  at  large  works. 

Q.  Your  contracts,  as  a  rule,  have  been  for  the  doing  of  the  work  ? — A.  Both  ways 
— yes. 

Q.  Both  ways,  but  mostly  for  the  doing  of  the  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  contracts  other  than  those  for  the  supplying  of  labour — 
other  than  the  contracts  mentioned  in  the  pleadings  in  this  case  1 — A.  Yes,  I  have  had 
plenty  of  contracts. 

Q.  You  have  had  contracts  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  one  1 — A.  Yes,  sir,  more  than  one. 

Q.  Where  1 — A.  For  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Montreal. 

Q.  And  in  these  cases  you  had  the  contract  to  supply  labour  at  so  much  per  man, 
the  same  as  you  had  in  this  case  1 — A.  Yes  sir,  at  so  much  per  man,  the  same  as  in  this 
case. 

Q.  How  did  you  become  the  contractor  in  this  matter,  for  the  supply  of  men  for  the 
construe  bion  of  the  Wellington  bridge  and  the  other  works  1 — A.  Well,  in  the  usual  way. 

Q.  I  want  you  just  to  explain  how  you  became  the  contractor  ? — A.  They  sent  me 
a  notice  to  give  a  tender  to  the  office,  and,  according  to  the  notice  I  received,  I  gave  my 
tender. 

Q.  You  gave  your  tender  I — A.  Yes,  I  gave  a  tender. 

Q.  That  had  reference  only  to  the  Wellington  bridge  at  that  time  ? — A.  It  had 
reference  to  the  Wellington  bridge  and  lock  no.  one. 

Q.  The  Grand  Trunk  bridge  was  something  that  happened  later? — A.  Yes,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  was  given  to  me  later  on,  \ 

Q.  You  then,  I  suppose,  were  one  of  several  persons  to  whom  notice  had  been  given? 
Do  you  know  that  ?  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  other  persons  to  whom  notice 
had  been  given  to  tender  ? — A.  No. 
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Q.  But  at  all  events  you  got  notice  from  whom  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  it  was  first  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  superintendent. 

Q.  That  is  Edward  Kennedy  ? — A.  Yes,  Mr.  Edward  Kennedy,  the  superintendent. 

Q.  And  did  you  get  any  other  notice  than  that  ? — A.  "Well,  I  do  not  recollect,  but 
I  do  not  know  if  I  did  not  send  a  tender  after  that  to  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  notice  that  you  received  from  Mr.  Kennedy  1 — A.  No,  sir,  I 
have  not  got  the  notice  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  that  letter  1 — A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not  got  any  of  them. 

Q.  Nor  a  copy  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not  got  a  copy  of  it. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion^  Q-C.f  of  counsdfor  the  petitioTier : 

.  Q.  Did  it  appear  to  have  been  copied  1 — A.  I  do  not  recollect,  but  we  generally 
received  sometimes  three  or  four  notices  from  an  architect,  but  we  do  not  pay  attention 
to  them. 

Q.  Does  that  appear  to  be  copied  in  a  book  ? — A.  No,  I  think  it  was  a  t3rpe written 
invitation. 

By  Mr,  Hogg,  Q.C,  of  coitnsel  for  tlie  respondent,  continuing  his  examination 
in  chief  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get  that  if  you  can  find  it  ?  If  you  cannot  we  will  try  and  get  a 
copy  of  it,  as  I  want  to  see  whether  it  agrees  with  your  tender  or  not  1 —  A.  Well,  dur- 
ing the  commission  they  had  in  Montreal,  Mr.  Kennedy  could  not  produce  it,  nor  I 
could  not  produce  it. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion,  Q,C,,  of  counsel  Jor  the  petitioner : 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Kennedy  able  to  produce  it  1 — A.  No,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  not  able  to 
produce  the  notification  he  sent  me,  neither  could  Mr.  Parent. 

By  Mr,  Hogg,  Q.C.,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  continuing  his  examination 
in  chief: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  now  what  you  were  invited  to  tender  for  1 — A.  Well,  I  have 
not  got  my  tender  here,  but  my  tender  was  made  according  to  the  invitation  I  received. 

Q.  In  the  terms  of  the  invitation  you  received  ? — A.  Yes,  my  tender  was  made  in 
the  terms  of  the  invitation  I  received,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  a  letter  press  copy  of  your  tender,  I  believe,  that  you  supplied  at 
the  time.  Look  at  it,  and  if  that  is  correct,  we  will  have  it  marked  1 — A.  I  do  not  see 
any  Wellington  bridge  on  that  That  does  not  conform  to  my  tender.  This,  what  is 
printed  here,  conforms  to  my  tender. 

Q.  Was  there  one  for  the  old  lock  number  one  as  well  1 — A.  Yes,  there  were  two 
tenders,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Whose  writing  is  that  ?  This  is  somebody  in  your  office  who  wrote  that  1 — A. 
Well,  I  think  it  is  my  clerk^s  writing. 

Q.  The  second  one,  page  two,  is  a  copy  of  that  one? — A.  Yes,  and  the  printed 
one  is  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  This  document  that  you  are  now  looking  at  was  made  in  your  office,  was  it  not  ? 
— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  not  that  in  the  handwriting  of  one  of  your  clerks  1 — A.  It  might  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  one  of  my  clerks,  but  I  cannot  positively  say  so  until  I  see  himself. 

Q.  Well  then,  turn  over.  Look  at  this  document  and  say  whether  that  is  a  copy 
of  the  tender  for  the  Wellington  bridge  ?  Was  that  a  copy  made  out  by  your  clerk  ? 
That  is  all  I  want  to  know  ?-— A. .  Well,  I  cannot  swear  that,  but  I  think  it  is — I  think 
it  is,  but  I  cannot  swear  that. 

Q.  But  you  think  it  is  made  out  in  the  handwriting  of  one  of  your  clerks  ? — A. 
Yes,  I  think  it  is,  but  I  cannot  swear  to  it. 

Q.  What  clerk  was  it  that  wrote  it,  do  you  know  ? — A.  I  think  it  must  be  Mr. 
Michaud. 
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Q.  You  think  those  two  documents  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Michaud  ? — A. 
Yes,  I  think  so ;  of  course,  if  this  is  my  original  tender,  it  must  be  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Michaud. 

Q.  It  is  a  copy  made  in  your  office  1 — A.  Well  about  that  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  think  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Michaud  1 — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 
Both  of  these  documents  are  dated  the  twentieth  of  December,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  number  one  is  a  tender  for  lock  number  one  and  number 
two  is  a  tender  for  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  You  have  already  said  that  those  tenders  are  in  the  terms  of  the  letters  of 
invitation  that  you  received  1 — A.  I  suppose  so, 

Q.  And  with  reference  to  the  overtime  marked  there,  with  reference  to  the  over- 
time, are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  invitation  you  had,  had  anything  about  overtime 
in  it  ? — A.  Yes,  I  am  positive. 

Q.  You  are  positive  it  had  overtime  ? — A.  Yes,  I  am  positive,  it  had  overtime. 

Q.  Had  it  not  extra  or  overtime  1 — A.  No,  I  am  positive  it  was  overtime. 

Q.  Not  extra  or  overtime  ? — A.  Well,  I  meant  in  writing  my  letter  by  overtime, 
it  was  after  six  o'clock  at  night.  The  idea  of  putting  overtime  means  not  working  the 
same  as  ordinary  time.  I  call  overtime  after  ten  hours  day  work,  that  is,  from  seven 
a..m.  to  twelve,  and  from  one  p.m.  to  six,  that  is  day  time,  and  overtime  is  after  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  right  along  at  night. 

Q.  Well,  then  you  say  that  overtime  and  extra  time  is  the  same  thing  ? — A.  Not 
a  bit  of  diflTerence  in  the  city. 

Q.  In  other  words  a  night  gang  working  would  be  working  overtime  according  to 
your  interpretation  1 — A.  Yes,  positively. 

Q.  Would  be  working  overtime  ? — A.  Yes,  a  night  gang  would  be  working  over- 
time. 

Q.  And  the  man  that  works  all  day,  and  works  four  or  five  hours  extra,  what 
would  he  be  1 — A.  Overtime  or  extra  time. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  the  invitation  that  you  had  to  make  this  tender,  did  not 
contain  extra  or  overtime  1 — A.  It  did  contain  overtime. 

Q.  But  not  extra  or  overtime? — A.  I  know  it  contained  overtime.  I  do  not 
remember  whether  it  mentioned  extra  time  or  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  mentioned  extra  time  or  not  1 — A.  No,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  mentioned  extra  time  or  not,  but  in  making  my  tender  I  meant  in  my  tender 
by  overtime,  it  was  extra  time  or  night  time,  but  the  overtime  covers  night  tune  the 
same  as  extra  time ;  that  is  the  rule  in  Montreal,  for  everybody  knows  that  a  day's 
work  is  ten  hours,  and  there  was  no  mention,  when  calling  for  that  tender — they  never 
mentioned  "  you  will  work  hO  many  nights  in  a  month,  or  so  many  nights  in  a  week," 
they  may  perhaps  have  employed  those  men  just  two  or  three  nights  for  all  I  know,  but 
there  was  no  specified  time  to  say  that  a  man  would  be  supplied  for  two  or  three  months. 
It  was  to  supply  the  men  as  they  wanted  them  that  I  tendered,  perhaps  one  night  in  a 
week  or  three  nights  in  a  week,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Now  then,  your  tender  was  accepted,  at  all  events  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  certainly 
accepted. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  letter  of  acceptance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  got  the  letter  of 
acceptance. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  that  marked,  if  you  have  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  St.  Louis  produces  the  acceptance  of  his  tender  for  the  supply  of  labour  for 
the  Wellington  bridge  marked  number  three,  and  also  for  lock  number  one. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  twenty -first  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-two? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  your  contra,ct  was  completed  1 — A.  You  had  no  other  formal  contract  that 
was  entered  into,  Mr.  St.  Louis,  that  was  signed  by  you  or  any  other  parties  under  seal 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  This  was  the  whole  contract? — A.  Yes  ;  this  was  the  whole  contract. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  in  pursuance  of  the  contract  that  you  had  entered  into  ? 
How  did  you  go  about  the  carrying  of  it  out  ? — A.  Well,  as  soon  as  I  heard  that  I  had 
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the  work,  I  went  and  saw  Mr.  Parent,  and  Mr.  Parent  referred  me  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Then  I  asked  Mr.  Kennedy  "  When  will  you  be  ready  to  employ  men  T  He  told  me 
<*  As  soon  as  the  stone  would  be  in  ; ''  so  as  soon  as  there  was  some  stone  there  he  told 
me  to  send  eight  or  nine  men  for  the  morning,  and  every  day  I  used  to  go  on  to  the 
works,  and  as  the  stone  was  coming  in,  I  would  supply  more  men  as  he  wanted  them. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  requests  either  verbal  or  written  for  the  supply  of  men  t — A.  I 
do  not  think  they  had  time  to  do  that. 

Q.  Did  they,  ha  a  matter  of  fact  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  receive  any  requisitions  for  the  supply  of  men  1 — A.  No,  sir  ;  not 
written.     I  received  no  requisitions  for  the  supply  of  men. 

Q.  I  say  did  you  receive  any  requisitions  written  or  verbal  1 — A.  I  did  not  receive 
any  written,  but  verbal,  of  course.  I  would  not  send  any  man  without  having  a  verbal 
request. 

Q.  You  had  always  verbal  requests  for  men  from  the  first  to  the  last  1 — A.  Yes, 
they  were  always  verbaL 

Q.  But  you  do  not  remember  of  ever  having  received  a  written  requisition  for 
men  1 — A-  No,  sir,  I  never  received  any  written  requests. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  requisitions  such  as  they  were  1 — A.  For  supplying  the  men, 
do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes,  for  supplying  the  men,  who  gave  you  the  requisitions  1 — A.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  invariably,  or  was  there  anybody  else  ? — A.  No,  it  was  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Q.  On  all  the  requests  1 — A.  Yes,  eveiy  request. 

Q.  That  is,  the  three  several  works  that  were  in  operation,  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  you 
the  requisitions  to  supply  men  ? — A.  Yes,  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  me  verbal  requests  to 
supply  men. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  went  on  the  works  occasionally  ?— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  went  on  the 
works  every  day,  or  nearly  every  day.  I  may  have  missed  a  day,  but  I  was  there 
nearly  every  day,  and  at  night  too. 

Q.  And  when  you  went  there  you  would  see  how  the  men  were  getting  on  t — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whether  more  men  were  required  or  not  1 — A.  Yes,  I  would  -see  if  they 
wanted  more  men. 

Q.  And  did  you  suggest  to  Mr.  Kennedy  the  necessity  of  more  men,  or  did  you 
send  the  extra  men  on  your  own  responsibility  1 — A.  I  never  suggested  anything  of  the 
kind  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  How  then  did  you  receive  the  requisitions  1 — A.  I  used  to  go  on  the  work  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  told  me.  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Kennedy  on  the  work,  and  as  he  enquired 
he  would  ask  the  foreman  if  more  men  could  be  employed  to  push  on  the  work,  and  of 
course  he  would  say  verbably,  so  many  more  and  so  many  more. 

Q.  And  then  you  obeyed  his  requests  I — A.  Yes,  every  time. 

Q.  Now  then,  was  that  the  general  scheme  of  carrying  out  this  contract  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  or  was  there  any  time  in  which  you  took  the  responsibility  of 
putting  men  on  the  work  yourself  ? — A.  I  never  put  one  man  on  the  work  myself ;  I 
took  no  responsibility  at  all.  The  only  thing  that  I  said  to  the  foreman  that  supplied 
Mr.  Kennedy  was,  that  if  he  found  any  man  that  did  not  do  his  duty  to  report  him  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  for  him  to  discharge  him,  and  I  would  replace  him  by  some  other  man, 
that  I  did  not  want  any  loafer  loafing  his  time  on  the  work.  Those  were  my  instructions. 
I  said  to  the  foreman  that  I  supplied  the  government  for  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  if  he  found 
any  man  loafing  on  the  work  to  report  it  to  Mr.  Kennedy  or  Mr.  Parent  and  he  would 
have  him  replaced,  but  as  to  the  instructions  on  the  work,  I  never  gave  any  orders. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  gave  any  orders,  but  as  to  putting  men  on  the 
work  on  your  own  responsibility,  did  you  not  do  that  ?— A,  No,  sir  ;  I  never  put  anj 
men  on  the  work  on  my  own  responsibility  but  I  always  submitted  to  Mr.  Kennedy  for 
my  orders. 

Q.  You  always  waited  for  your  orders  from  him  1 — A.  Yes,  I  always  waited  for 
my  orders  from  Mr.  Kennedy. 
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Q.  Had  Mr.  Parent  anything  to  do  with  ordering  or  requiring  men  ? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  the  requests  come  to  you  personally  always  ? — A.  The  requests  came  gene- 
rally personally. 

Q.  Personally  from  Mr.  Kennedy  to  you  1 — A.  Yes,  personally  from  Mr.  Kennedy 
to  me.     To  the  best  of  my  memory  there  might  be 

Q.  There  might  have  been  occasions  in  which  the  requisition  would  come  to  your 
assistant  1  Had  you  an  assistant  on  the  works  looking  after  the  men  for  you  1 — A. 
"When  they  heard  that  I  had  the  contract  there  were  a  good  many  men  who  were 
accustomed  to  work  for  me  that  came  to  my  office,  and  looked  for  a  job,  and  I  told  them 
to  wait,  and  as  soon  as  I  would  get — they  were  going  on  with  the  work  every  day,  and 
as  soon  as  they  would  ask  for  more  men,  I  would  give  them  a  note  and  recommend  them 
to  Mr.  Kennedy  that  those  were  good  men,  and  so  on. 

Q.  And  then,  when  you  had  a  requisition,  say,  for  ten  or  twenty  men,  or  whatever 
number  you  would  require  to  send,  what  did  you  do? — A.  Well,  when  I  had  the 
requisition  from  Mr.  Kennedy  verbally  to  send  ten  stone  cutters,  or  to  send  ten  masons, 
or  to  send  ten  laborers,  I  sent  ten  stone  cutters  or  ten  masons  or  ten  laborers  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  the  men  yourself  to  the  work,  or  did  you  tell  them  where  to 
go  1 — A.  I  just  sent  them  on  the  works  at  the  Wellington  bridge. 

A.  And  then  they  became  subject  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  control  1 — A.  Yes,  after  that 
they  were  under  Mr.  Kennedy's  control ;  I  generally  sent  word  to  Mr.  Kennedy  that 
those  men  were  laborers,  or  stone  cutters,  or  what  ever  they  were  that  I  supplied. 

Q.  You  sent  him  word  by  a  note  1 — A.  Yes,  I  sent  him  word  by  a  note. 

Q.  Then  that  was  the  way  in  which  the  contract  was  carried  out  by  you  ? — A.  Yep, 
that  was  the  way  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  that  the  contract  was  carried  out. 

Q.  From  beginning  to  end,  that  is  from  December  right  up  to  the  very  last  man 
that  was  required  ? — A.  It  was  done  the  same  way  under  Mr.  Marceau,  too^  when  he 
took  control  of  the  work  at  the  latter  part. 

Q.  How  did  you  keep  record  of  your  men,  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Well,  a  record  of 
men — it  was  the  business  of  the  time-keeper  of  the  government — it  was  Mr.  Kennedy's 
business  to  do  that. 

Q.  That  was  the  business  of  the  officers  of  the  government  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  they  employ  somebody  to  look  after  the  men  ?  Did  they  employ  some- 
body to  keep  a  record  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  it  appears,  by  the  list  certified, 
that  Mr.  Coughlin  was  the  time-keeper  for  the  government. 

Q.  That  Mr.  Coughlin  was  the  time-keeper  for  the  government  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  the  time-keeper  for  the  government  f--A.  I  think  he  was  the  time- 
keeper in  chief  for  the  government,  as  it  appears  at  the  bottom  of  my  certified  list. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  got  to  know  who  were  the  diflTerent  officers  in  charge  as  the  works 
progressed  %--A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Not  necessarily,  but  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  must  have  known  ? — A.  No, 
I  never  enquired  about  that. 

Q.  And  then,  you  only  know  that  Mr .  Coughlin  was  the  chief  time-keeper  of  the 
government  by  reason  of  his  name  appearing  on  the  bottom  of  this  list  ? — A.  Yes ;  well 
I  heard  so  on  the  work,  but  to  be  sure  of  it,  I  saw,  when  the  pay  list  came  in  my  office 
to  pay  the  men  from  it,  that  his  name  was  on  the  list. 

Q.  Then  just  tell  me  the  process  by  which  the  time  was  kept,  if  you  can,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  time  sheets  came  into  your  possession  ? — A.  The  time  sheets  came 
in  my  office,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  certified  by  Mr.  Parent  and  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  by  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  you  saw  of  the  time  sheets  1 — A.  Yes,  that  was  the  first  I 
saw  of  the  time  sheets. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  with  the  time  sheets  after  that  ? — A.  I  have  them  still 
in  my  possession. 

Q.  You  have  them  still  in  your  possession  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have  them  in  my  possession 
and  I  will  produce  them  whenever  you  want  them,  of  course. 
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Q.  These  time  sheets  that  they  sent  in  were  the  sheets  prepared  in  the  government 
office,  you  say,  or  prepared  by  government  officers  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  where  they 
were  prepared. 

Q.  Well,  they  were  prepared  before  they  reached  you  upon  the  time  taken  by  Mr. 
Coughlin  and  his  men  1 — A.  Yes,  I  suppose  they  were. 

Q.  And  they  were  signed  by  Mr.  Parent,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Coughlin  1 — A. 
They  were  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  government. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Parent,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Coughlin,  I  said  ?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  what  did  you  do  with  those  time  sheets  1 — A.  What  did  I  do  ? 

Q.  Yes,  what  did  you  do  with  those  time  sheets? — A.  I  kept  them  in  my  office.  I 
have  them  still. 

Q.  I  know  that,  but  did  you  not  make  out  any  time  sheets  yourself  ? — A.  I  made 
a  copy  from  those  sheets. 

Q.  You  made  a  copy  from  them? — A.  Yes,  I  made  a  copy  from  them,and  of  course, 
in  making  a  copy  from  those  sheets  I  checked  my  tender  and  put  the  price  of  each  man 
that  was  on  the  time  sheets  supplied  by  me  to  the  government. 

Q.  And  the  time  as  well  ? — A.  Yes,  certainly,  I  checked  the  time  as  well. 

Q.  The  number  of  days  and  hours,  as  the  case  might  be  ? — A.  Certainly,  according 
to  the  time  sheets. 

Q.  You  have  those  sheets  yet  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have  got  them  yet. 

Y.  The  time  sheets  I  suppose,  that  were  sent  in  by  the  officers  of  the  government 
to  you,  would  have  no  prices  marked  on  them,  would  they  ? — A.  Yes,  there  were  some 
prices  marked  on  them. 

Q.  That  is,  were  they  the  prices  of  your  tender  ? — A.  No  sir,  they  were  not. 

Q.  I  mean  when  they  were  sent  to  you  first — when  they  reached  you  first,  what 
prices  were  on  them  ? — A.  There  were  some  prices  of  the  men  that  had  been  paid. 

Q.  Prices  of  the  men  that  had  been  paid  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  me. 

Q.  When  was  that  put  on,  do  you  know  ? — A.  It  was  put  on  when  I  received  the 
list. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  was  on  them  when  they  reached  you  ? — A.  I  tell  you  the 
price  of  the  men  was  on,  the  time  of  the  men  was  on,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  was  on, 
also,  and  I  paid  the  men  according  to  those  time  sheets  and  the  men  were  there  when 
they  received  their  money  and  put  their  cross  there. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  I  get  at  that  part  well,  because  those  were  time  sheets  made 
out  by  the  government  officers  ? — A.  Certainly  they  were  made  out  by  government 
officers  because  the  signatures  of  Mr.  Parent,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Coughlin  appeared 
at  the  bottom  of  it.     I  would  not  pay  any  man  without  those  time  sheets  signed. 

Q.  Who  could  put  on  the  prices  that  you  paid  ?  Who  put  on  the  prices  that  you 
paid  your  men  ? — A.  I  gave  the  prices  that  I  paid  the  men. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  who  put  the  prices  on  the  pay  sheets  you  paid  to  the  men  ? — A. 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  put  on  by  you  or  your  officers  ? — A.  It  was  not  put  on  by  me  or  my 
officers ;  I  suppose  it  was  put  on  by  the  government  officers. 

Q.  How  did  the  officers  of  the  government  know  the  prices  you  were  paying  to 
your  men  ? — A.  How  did  they  know  ? 

Q.  Yes,  how  did  the  officers  of  the  government  know  the  prices  you  were  paying 
to  your  men  ? — A.  Because  I  told  them.  For  instance,  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  me  to  pay  a 
foreman  seven  dollars  per  day  when  I  had  only  four  dollars  in  my  contract. 
Well,  he  would  say,  it  was  a  first  class  foreman  that  he  would  like  to  get,  so  I  would  not 
like  him  to  say  to  me  that  I  did  not  give  him  a  good  foreman,  so  I  let  him  pay 
seven  dollars,  six  dollars,  five  dollars,  or  whatever  he  liked  for  that  foreman, 
when  I  had  only  four  dollars  in  my  tender.  I  did  not  want  him  to  have  an  excuse 
that  I  supplied  bad  foremen,  and  that  it  was  through  my  fault  that  the  work  did  not 
go  on. 

Q.  Well,  what  I  understand  is  this :  that  those  time  sheets  were  made  out  by  the 
government  officers,  the  names  put  on,  the  amonnt  of  time  put  on  for  each  man,  and  the 
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prices  that  you  were  to  pay  for  those  men  in  every  case  ? — A.  Well,  in  every  case,  I  can- 
not swear  to. 

Q.  I  mean  all  the  men  that  you  were  paying  ? — A.  Yes,  generally. 

Q.  Was  put  on  by  the  government  officers  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  paid  them  the  amount  that  the  government  officers  put  on  the  pay  list  ? 
— A.  Yes,  generally  ;  Mr.  Marceau  did  the  same  thing  himself. 

Q.  That  was  the  practice  with  you  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  made  a  copy  of  these  pay-sheets,  I  suppose  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  sent  in  your  pay-sheets  to  the  government,  did  you,  for  your  pay  1 — 
A.  Yes,  I  sent  in  my  pay-sheets  to  the  government  for  my  pay,  according  to  my  tender. 

Q.  Now,  who  made  up  those  pay-sheets  that  you  sent  in  to  the  government  1 — A. 
In  my  office. 

Q.  Those  were  the  pay-sheets  made  up  in  your  office  ? — A.  Yes,  they  were  made  up 
in  my  office. 

Q.  The  pay-sheets  upon  which  your  men  were  paid  were  made  up  by  the  govern- 
ment officers  and  sent  to  you  first,  and  then  you  made  up  your  pay-sheets  from  that  and 
sent  them  in  to  the  government  with  the  prices  of  your  tender  upon  them  for  your 
payment  ? — A.  Yes,  the  biggest  part  of  them. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  exception  there  was,  if  any  ?  What  exceptions  were 
there  to  that  rule  ? — A.  Well,  the  pay-sheets  were  sent  to  me  for  the  Wellington  bridge 
by  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  after  the  pay-sheets  were  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Marceau. 

Q.  Well,  when  I  say  the  government  officers,  that  would  cover  Mr.  Kennedy  or 
Mr.  Marceau  or  any  other  government  officers  ? — A.  Yes,  but  I  can  say  there  were 
some  more  pay-sheets  after  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Parent  had  been  suspended.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  all  the  lists  were  sent  by  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  Now,  then,  do  you  know  how  Coughlin  and  his  men  kept  time  on  the  work  1 — 
A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose,  in  order  to  have  a  fair  check  upon  the  time-keeping  of  the  govern- 
ment timekeepers,  you  probably  had  somebody  on  the  work  too,  checking  the  time  of 
the  men,  had  you  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  there  were  some  for  the  stonecutters,  if  I  remember 
well,  and  for  the  masons  on  the  Wellington  bridge  and  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Villeneuve,  as  chief  timekeeper,  with  assistants. 

Q.  Was  there  any  time  kept  by  men  of  yours  for  the  labourers  and  carts  and  other 
labourers  that  you  supplied  or  other  workmen  that  you  supplied  besides  the  masons  and 
stonecutters  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that,  because  Mr.  Villeneuve 
was  taking  the  time  on  the  work,  and  Mr.  Schreiber  and  Mr.  Parent's  intention  from 
the  beginning  that  they  were  taking  the  time 

Q.  Do  not  commence  to  defend  Mr.  Villeneuve  and  yourself.  I  am  not  saying 
anything  about  that.  What  I  am  asking  you  is  this,  Mr.  St.  Louis :  Had  you  any  men, 
I  do  not  care  whom  he  is,  Villeneuve  or  anybody  else,  had  you  any  men  taking  the  time 
of  the  workmen  generally  upon  the  work  and  checking  the  government  time  ? — A.  Not 
altogether. 

Q.  Well,  now,  if  you  had  not  altogether,  what  had  you  1 — A.  I  had  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  You  had  it  on  the  Grand  Trunk  for  all  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  And  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  stonecutters 
and  masons. 

Q.  Masons  only  ? — A.  Stonecutters  and  masons,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Stonecutters  and  masons  only  1 — A.  Yes,  stonecutters  and  masons  only,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then,  as  to  the  labourers  and  other  workmen  upon  the  Wellington  bridge,  you  do 
not  know  you  say,  at  present,  whether  there  was  any  time  kept  by  your  timekeepers  ? — 
A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  On  lock  number  one  1 — A.  On  lock  number  one,  I  think  it  was  our  timekeeper, 
but  I  am  not  sure  if  it  was  always  our  timekeeper,  as  I  do  not  remember  the  beginning 
of  it,  but  I  think  it  was  our  timekeeper. 
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Q.  That  you  did  keep  time  for  lock  number  one,  of  all  the  men  1 — A.  Tes,  with 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  Now  then,  do  you  know  the  method  that  these  timekeepers  of  yours  kept  the 
time,  and  checked  that  of  the  government  timekeepers  ? — A.  No  sir,  I  do  not  know 
the  method. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  method  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  method  that  they  adopted  of  keeping  the  time  and ? 

A.  The  ordinary  method.     They  had  some  small  books  and  they  put  the  time  in  them, 
I  suppose. 

Q.  They  had  some  small  books  for  putting  the  time  of  the  men  in  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  divide  them  up  into  night  gangs  and  day  gangs  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  were  timekeepers  for  taking  the  time  for  the  night  ?---A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  in  reality  you  were  koing  on  your  side  all  the  work  of  time  keeping  as 
well  as  the  government  1 — A  I  was  keeping  time  on  my  side  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge 
and  lock  number  one,  I  think. 

Q.  And  for  the  masons  and  stonecutters  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A  I  think  sa 

Q.  So  in  that  respect  you  were  keeping  the  time  of  the  men  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment?— A.  Not  altogether*. 

Q.  Well,  I  say  to  that  extent — to  the  extent  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  Yes, 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Then,  did  you  ever  inspect  the  method  in  which  they  were  doing  this  work, 
yourself,  personally  1 — A.  No,  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  employed  those  men  to  do  the  work  and  you  relied  upon  them  doing  it 
right  1 — A.  I  relied  upon  my  chief  clerk  in  my  office. 

Q.  You  relied  on  your  chief  clerk,  but  he  was  not  on  the  work,  though  1  He  was 
not  on  the  work  ? — A.  No,  he  was  not  on  the  work,  but  the  report  was  in  my  office. 

Q.  Then  you  relied  upon  this  man  taking  the  correct  time  ? — A  Yes,  most  decid- 
edly. 

Q.  And  did  you  ever  make  any  examination  of  their  methods  of  doing  it  I — A 
No,  I  never  made  any  examination  of  their  methods  of  taking  time. 

Q.  Who  instructed  them  how  to  take  the  time  1 — A.  I  think  it  was  my  clerk  in 
my  office  who  instructed  them  how  to  take  the  time. 

Q.  When  you  say  your  clerk,  what  clerk  have  you  reference  to  1 — A  My  chief 
clerk. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — A.  His  name  is  Mr.  Michaud. 

Q.  He  instructed  them  how  to  take  the  time  ?  That  is  your  understanding  of  the 
matter? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  could  you  tell  me  the  process  that  was  adopted  with  reference  to  those 
time  books  when  they  were  brought  to  your  office  ?  What  was  done  with  them  ? — A  That 
was  the  business  of  my  chief  clerk.  I  was  so  busy  at  the  time  with  other  large  con- 
tracts at  the  court  house  and  other  places,  that  I  could  not  pass  my  time  at  this  place. 

Q.  And  you  gave  your  chief  clerk  general  instructions  what  to  do,  and  he  carried 
them  out  ? — A.  I  gave  my  clerk  instructions  to  be  careful  that  the  time  should  be  well 
kept,  and  have  a  report  made  every  night  in  the  office — every  night  or  two  nights  in 
case  any  book  might  be  lost,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  office. 

Q.  And,  with  those  instructions,  you  allowed  him  to  carry  out  thing  the  best  way 
he  could  1 — A.  Yes,  generally,  that  is  the  way  I  am  always  doing. 

Q.  Now  then  just  let  us  get  back  for  a  moment :  The  first  thing  that  took  place 
with  reference  to  the  payment  was  that  you  received  every  Monday  from  the  officer 
of  the  government,  whoever  he  might  be,  certain  pay-sheets  ?  How  often  did  you  re- 
ceive them  ?  Once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  by  memory,  but 
you  wUl  see  it  on  the  pay  sheet. 

Q.  What  periods  elapsed  ? — A  I  cannot  tell  you  from  memory.  You  must  refer  to 
the  pay  sheets. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  At  all  events,  you  got  those  pay  sheets  sent  to  you  periodically  from  time  to 
time  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  those  pay  sheets  with  reference  to  your  time  books,  that 
is  to  your  own  time  books  ? — A.  Wliat  do  you  mean. 
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Q.  You  had  pay  sheets  sent  to  you  from  the  government  all  signed,  you  say,  and 
complete  ? — A.  Yes,  for  part  of  the  work. 

Q.  For  part  of  the  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  work  ? — A.  Only  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q,  Only  the  Wellington  bridge,  you  say  ?  —A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  pay  sheets  sent  to  you  from  the  government  officers  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge  1—A.  No,  I  had  not. 

Q.  Nor  lock  number  one  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  And  it  was  only  the  Wellington  bridge,  then,  you  got  pay  sheets  from  the  govern- 
ment officers  in  the  manner  you  have  already  described  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  time  books — with  your  own  time  books  with 
reference  to  those  pay  sheets  you  got  from  the  government  officers  ? — A.  What  did  I  do 
with  my  time  books  ? 

Q.  Yes,  what  did  you  do  with  them  1 — A.  What  time  books  do  you  mean  1 

Q.  The  time  books  that  you  kept  for  your  masons  and  stone  cutters  on  the  Welling- 
ton bridge ;  were  they  used  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  ? — A.  After  my  list  was 
made  I  did  not  want  any  more  time  books ;  the  lists  were  made  from  the  time  books  ? 

Q.  What  lists  1 — A.  The  lists  that  were  sent  to  the  government. 

Q.  On  what  works  ? — A.  On  ?ock  number  one  and  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  Now,  then,  let  us  confine  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  the  Wellington  bridge  and 
leave  out  the  others  from  our  minds.  There  you  had  time  books  for  the  masons  and 
stone  cutters  ?  You  had  time  kept  for  the  masons  and  stone  cutters  1 — A.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  yes. 

Q.  How  were  your  pay  lists  made  up  with  reference  to  the  Wellington  bridge,  both 
for  your  own  payment  from  the  government  and  for  the  payment  of  your  men  ? — A. 
The  pay  lists  for  the  masons  and  stone  cutters  on  the  Wellington  bridge — the  men  were 
paid  from  my  small  time  book,  and  all  the  other  men  were  paid  by  the  list  sent  by  the 
officer  of  the  government. 

Q.  All  the  other  men  were  paid  upon  the  list  sent  by  the  officer  of  the  government. 
Then  you  made  up  your  pay  lists  for  the  masons  and  stone  cutters  for  the  Wellington 
bridge  1 — A.  Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  then,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  and  on  lock  number  one,  you 
kept  the  time  of  everybody  ? — A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  I  mean  all  classes  of  workmen  ? — A.  Yes  I  think  so,  but  I  am  not  very  sure  of 
the  beginning  when  we  first  started. 

Q.  You  have  it  more  fixed  in  your  mind  with  reference  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridge  and  lock  number  one,  because  they  were  later  1 — A.  Yes,  exactly,  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  doubt,  but  I  am  not  sure  for  the  first  paying  of  lock 
number  one,  if  there  were  not  some,  but  all  the  lists  will  show. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  the  general  rule  that  you  followed  ? — A.  You  can  get  it  just  as 
quick  in  looking  over  the  pay  sheets.  I  am  disposed  to  throw  light  on  every  part  of 
the  case. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  St  Louis,  I  want  to  know  how  you  made  up  your  pay  lists  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  lock  number  one.  I  just  want  to  know  the  general  rule 
that  you  followed  ? — A.  The  general  rule  was  we  took  from  those  little  books,  that  is, 
from  the  time  books ;  you  know  there  was  time  taken  over  there,  if  I  understand  rights 
ly,  on  a  sheet,  a  small  sheet  and  that  was  reported  to  the  chief  timekeeper ;  they  would 
make  a  report  of  that  time  in  case  they  might  lose  their  books,  and  from  these  time 
books  the  men  were  paid,  and  from  these  time  books  the  lists  that  were  sent  to  the  govern- 
ment were  made,  and  only  at  the  prices  according  to  my  tender. 

Q.  They  were  made  only  at  the  prices  according  to  your  tender  ? — A.  Yes ;  of 
course,  I  would  not  put  a  cent  lower. 

Q.  Now  then,  as  I  understand  it,  you  made  another  copy  of  these  lists  for  yourself, 
did  you  not  ? — A.  We  made  copies. 

Q.  But  upon  one  or  more  of  the  copies  you  retained  you  would  put  the  prices  that 
you  were  paying  your  men ;  that  is  what  I  understand  from  your  affidavit  and  produc- 
tion?— A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  You  have  a  complete  copy  of  all  those  lists  in  your  possession  with  the  same 
names  and  same  amount  of  time  and  with  the  di£ferent  prices,  that  is,  the  prices  that 
you  paid  your  men,  extended  out  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

•  Q.  And  these  lists  upon  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Wellington  bridges  were  made 
up  by  you  or  your  officers  1 — A.  They  were  not  made  by  me,  but  by  my  officers — by  my 
chief  timekeeper. 

Q.  These  lists  were  not  made  up  by  the  government  officers  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Q.  These  lists  were  not  made  up  in  the  beginning  by  the  government  officers  ? 
— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  1  could  not  say  until  I  referred  to  the  lists,  when  they  will  be 
exhibited. 

Q.  Now,  then,  we  will  have  a  look  at  those  lists.  Now,  look  at  this  document  from 
the  seventh  February  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  February  1  Now,  look  at  these  documents 
which  appear  to  be  the  time  sheets  of  the  men  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  for 
the  supply  of  workmen  from  the  seventh  of  February  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  February, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three :  Is  this  the  list  which  is  made  up 
in  the  manner  you  have  described  in  your  office  ? — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question 
before  I  compare  it  with  the  other  lists  that  I  have  in  my  possession. 

Q.  You  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  writing  of  those  to  say  it  was  made 
in  your  office  ? — A.  No  I  am  not  until  I  have  referred  to  the  lists  I  have  got  in  my 
possession. 

Q.  But  would  you  say  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  you  prepared  your  lists  ? — 
A.  I  suppose  ;  I  will  bring  them. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  you  to  do  anything  wrong.  If  you  are  going  to  bring  your  lists 
to  compare  them  we  will  see  them.  Have  you  got  them  here  ?. — A.  Yes,  I  have 
them  here. 

Q.  You  can  say  that  this,  then,  was  made  in  your  office,  that  is  the  one  that  I 
produce  1 — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  this  pay  sheet  was  made  out  in  your  office  1 — A.  I  cannot  swear  to  that^ 
but  it  looks  to  be  the  same.     I  never  made  those  pay  sheets  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  ? — A.  No.  I  never  went  near  those  men:  I 
had  several  employees  to  do  this. 

Q.  Then  the  document  that  you  produce  was  made  in  your  office  ? — A.  For  the 
Grand  Trunk  bridge  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  Yes,  it  was  made  in  my  office. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  of  that  1 — A.  Yes,  I  am  satisfied  with  that. 

Q.  Now,  then,  look  at  the  seven  documents  now  produced ;  do  you  say  that  those 
were  made  in  your  office  ? — A.  Yes,  after  my  clerk  said  so. 

Q.  After  taking  proper  information  from  your  clerk,  you  are  satisfied  that  they 
were  made  in  your  office  ? — A.  Yes  I  am  satisfied  that  they  were  made  in  my  office. 

Q.  Those  documents  number  from  four  to  ten,  inclusive :  Will  you  just  tell 
me  what  they  are  ?  What  are  those  seven  documents,  numbered  from  four  to  ten, 
inclusive  ? — A.  They  are  the  accounts  sent  to  the  government. 

Q.  They  are  the  accounts  of  lists  of  the  men  employed  on  the  work  with  the  time 
to  each  man  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  the  summary  of  the  account  attached  to  each  of  them  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  then,  I  understand  that  these  documents,  numbered  from  four  to  ten,  in- 
clusive, were  made  up  in  your  office  from  the  time  kept  by  your  own  timekeepers  1 — A. 
I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  you  have  already  stated  ;  this  is  Grand  Trunk  work  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  there  are  some  alterations  in  one  or  two  of  them  in  red  ink 
that  you  do  not  know  about  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  those  time  sheets,  or  those  accounts,  four  to  ten,  are  based  upon  the  infor- 
mation which  your  timekeepers  brought  to  your  head  clerk  on  the  works  ? — A.  Yes 
sir. 
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Q.  And  that  informatioa  was  contained  in  small  books  ? — A.  Yes  that  information 
was  contained  in  small  books. 

Q,  These  time  books,  I  suppose,  you  filed  away  for  future  reference  ? — A.  Those 
time  books,  after  the  lists  were  made,  were  done  away  with. 

Q.  Those  time  books,  after  the  lists  were  made,  were  done  away  with,  you  say  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Immediately  after  the  lists  were  made  up  1 — A.  Generally,  yes.  I  cannot  state 
immediately,  but  not  more  than  a  few  days. 

Q.  At  all  events,  a  few  days  after  the  lists  were  made  up,  you  destroyed  those 
books? — A.  Yes, generally. 

Q.  Was  that  your  general  practice,  or  was  it  applicable  to  this  case  only  ? — A. 
No.  I  copied  from  my  documents  so  as  not  to  get  mixed  up  with  the  court  house 
works  and  other  works  that  I  was  working  at  with  three  or  four  hundred  men.  I  did 
not  want  to  get  them  mixed  up. 

Q.  Who  destroyed  those  time  books  ? — A  I  do  not  remember  who  did. 

Q.  Was  that  part  of  your  instructions  to  your  head  clerk,  to  destroy  them  after 
the  list  was  made  up  ? — A.  No,  I  never  told  him  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  they  were  destroyed  1 — A.  They  were  generally 
destroyed. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  those  were  destroyed  1 — A.  Because  they  are  not  in  my 
office. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ?  If  they  are  in  existence,  I  would  like  to  see  them  ? — 
A.  They  are  not  in  existence. 

Q.  You  cannot  find  them  ? — A.  No,  I  could  not  find  them. 

Q.  Have  you  made  search  for  them  ? — A.  I  know  that  they  are  not  in  existence. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  they  were  not  in  exbtence  ? — A.  I  know  that  they  are  not 
because  it  is  my  own  business  to  destroy  them. 

Q.  Well  then,  did  you  destroy  them  ? — A.  Yes,  they  have  been  destroyed. 

Q.  Did  you  destroy  them  ? — A.  Yes,  they  were  destroyed  by  me. 

Q.  In  what  manner  ?  Did  you  bum  them,  or  what  did  you  do  with  them  ? — A.  I 
burned  them. 

Q.  Were  there  many  of  them  1 — A.  Yes,  a  good  many  of  them.  They  were  so 
many  that  that  is  the  reason  I  destroyed  them. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  reason  you  destroyed  them,  because  there  were  so  many  ? — 
A.  Yes,  generally  I  destroyed  them.  I  did  not  think  that  they  were  of  any  use ;  if  I 
had  known  that  they  would  have  been  of  any  use  for  this  case  I  would  have  kept  them, 
but,  as  I  had  my  pay  lists  made  up  according  to  my  books  and  certified,  I  did  not  think 
there  was  any  necessity  for  keeping  them  any  longer,  otherwise  I  would  have  kept  them 
because  I  had  no  reason  to  destroy  them,  only  there  are  so  many  of  them,  and  they  get 
mixed  up  with  other  documents  in  my  other  contracts,  as  my  office  to-day  is  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Berger,  St.  Louis  and  Cousineau,  the  contractors  for  this  court  house. 

Q.  After  these  pay  lists  that  we  have  been  going  over,  numbered  from  four  to  ten, 
how  did  you  get  them  certified  1  How  did  you  get  the  accounts  certified  1 — A.  I  sent 
them  to  the  canal  office. 

Q.  You  sent  them  to  the  canal  office  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  what  operation  they  were  gone  through  with  there  before 
they  were  certified  ? — A.  I  think  they  were  checked  by  Mr.  Lesage  and  Mr.  Duches- 
neau — by  the  clerk  there  at  the  office.  I  saw  them  checking  them  one  time — once  or 
twice. 

Q.  At  all  events,  the  clerk  took  them  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Parent,  and  there  this 
document  here  on  the  face,  that  is,  the  printed  sheet,  was  made  out,  and  certified  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  Yes  in  the  canal  office — that  was  made  in  the  canal 
office. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  say,  that  was  made  in  the  canal  office  ? — A.  Yes,  and  of  course 
I  made  four  copies  one  for  me,  two  for  the  canal  office,  and  one  for  the  government. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  was  done  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Then  when  you  got  them  certified  you  sent  thera  into  the  department  at 
Ottawa,  or  was  that  the  way  it  was  was  done,  or  were  they  forwarded  by  the  canal 
office  1—A.  They  were  forwarded  by  the  canaJ  office  to  the  department  at  Ottawa. 
Yes,  I  heard  that  they  were  sent  by,  I  think  it  was,  the  secretary  of  the  canal  office. 

Q.  Somebody  in  the  canal  office  forwarded  them  to  Ottawa  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  made  up  four  copies,  you  say,  of  the  pay  sheets  :  I  suppose  you  got 
one  made  up  in  rough  draft ;  you  made,  you  think,  copies  at  all  events  ? — A.  Not  me, 
personally,  but  there  were  copies  made  in  my  office. 

Q.  I  mean  that  you  were  the  man  that  was  responsible  for  it,  anyway  1 — A.  Yes,  I 
was  responsible. 

Q.  Why  did  you  have  so  many  copies  made  ? — A.  Because  I  had  no  more  time 
books,  and  I  wanted  to  keep  track  of  it. 

Q.  You  made  one  for  yourself,  one  for  the  government,  and  what  did  you  do  with 
the  others  ? — A.  It  was  the  canal  orders  that  they  wanted  to  have  three,  and  I  made 
one  for  myself,  and  as  I  had  no  more  time  books  I  wanted  to  keep  that  as  my  time 
check.     I  did  not  want  to  keep  two  time  books. 

Q.  What  supervision  did  you  give  yourself  to  making  up  those  time  sheets  ? — A. 
Not  one  word.     I  told  them  to  be  careful,  to  make  them  correctly. 

Q.  Where  were  they  made  up  1 — A.  They  were  made  up  in  my  office. 

Q.  You  had  a  large  office — I  mean  who  had  immediate  charge  of  them  ? — A.  My 
chief  clerk. 

Q.  And  anybody  with  him  ? — A.  I  think  there  were  five  or  six  clerks.  I  think 
that  the  first  list  w  as  made,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  by  one  or  two,  and  after  that, 
they  copied  out  and  checked ;  for  instance,  each  clerk  would  take  a  list  and  call  out  and 
check  it  at  the  same  time,  but  I  never  came  to  see  the  proceedings.  I  took  no  part  in 
the  preparation — never  did.  I  was  satisfied,  and  I  have  got  enough  confidence  in  my 
chief  clerk,  and  it  was  liis  look  out  after  that. 

Q.  You  have  already  given  the  instructions  that  you  gave  him — you  have  already 
told  us  the  instructions  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  I  told  him  to  be  very  careful  to  make  those 
lists  correctly,  and  check  them,  so  that  there  would  be  no  errors. 

Q.  You  never  interfered  in  the  preparation  of  those  lists  you  say  1 — A.  Never. 

Q.  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  be  unable  to  go  over  those  lists  at 
present  and  analyse  them  for  me  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  your  chief  clerk  ? — A.  Yes,  that  would  be  a  matter 
for  my  chief  clerk. 

Q.  You  would  not  know? — A.  No,  I  would  not  know. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  I  asked  you  how  many  men,  pick  and  shovellers,  there  were  from 
the  first  of  March,  you  could  not  tell? — A.  No,  I  could  not  tell ;  those  men  classed  as 
pick  and  shovellers  would  be  so  classed. 

Q.  That  is  after  the  first  of  March  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  this  list.  The  instructions  were  according  to  an  understanding  between  the 
minister  of  railways,  Mr.  Haggart,  Mr.  Schreiber  and  my  attorney,  Mr.  Emard,  it  was 
decided  in  Ottawa  that  all  men,  as  I  said  to  Mr.  Haggart,  that  all  men  that  I  supplied 
to  the  government  as  skilled  labourers — Mr.  Haggart  objected  to  the  men  being  put  all 
on  the  same  footing,  so  we  came  to  an  understanding  to  have  it  settled  amicably  that  all 
men  working  with  picks  and  shovels  in  excavations  were  to  be  paid  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  day. 

Q.  And  skilled  labourers  were  to  receive  one  dollar  and  eighty-five  and  a  half 
cents  per  day  1 — A.  Yes,  according  to  my  tender. 

Q.  That  arrangement  was  made  about  the  fifteenth  of  March  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell 
you  exactly  the  date. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  arrangement  was  made  1 — A.  Yes,  I  know  the  arrangement 
was  made  because  I  was  there  present. 

Q.  Just  read  that  letter  and  see  if  that  was  the  arrangement  made  ?  All  I  want 
to  know  is,  does  the  letter  of  the  fourteenth  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninty-three,  contain  the  arrangement  with  reference  to  the  classification  of  skilled  and 
good  labourers  1 — A.  All  laborers. 
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Q.  Just  listen  to  it  for  a  moment :  It  makes  the  arrangement  of  the  classification 
between  skilled  labourers  and  good  laborers  with  pick  and  shovel  ? — A.  Certainly,  I  put 
skilled,  but  I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  was  all  skilled  labour  that  I  furnished,  only,  to 
have  no  difficulty  with  Mr.  Haggart,  I  made  an  amicable  concession  that  I  would  allow 
one  dollar  and  a  half  per  day.     I  would  take  that  for  pick  and  shovel  men. 

Q.  So  there  was  a  distinction  then,  from  that  time,  so  far  as  your  price  was  con- 
cerned, between  skilled  labourers  and  others  ? — A.  So  far  as  the  meaning  of  my  tender 
for  labourers  is  concerned,  I  had  a  right  to  charge  one  dollar  and  eighty-five  cents 
for  all  my  labourers  supplied  there. 

Q.  But  after  that  time,  that  is,  the  fifteenth  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three,  your  price  was  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day?—- A.  Yes 
for  pick  and  shovel  men. 

Q.  But  prior  to  the  fifteenth  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  you  think  you  had  a  right  to  charge  one  dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  for  pick  and 
shovel  men  and  any  other  kind  of  labourer  ? — A.  Yes,  that  was  the  meaning  of  my 
tender. 

Q.  You  think  you  had  the  right  to  charge  that  for  all  labour  1 — A.  That  was  the 
intention  when  I  made  my  tender. 

Q.  Now,  you  told  me  that  you  had  a  number  of  timekeepers.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  many  timekeepers  you  had  on  the  work  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  tell 
you  that.     I  think  that  you  could  get  that  information  from  the  chief  timekeeper. 

Q.  Your  chief  timekeeper  was? — A.  I  mean   my  chief  clerk,  or   chief  timekeeper. 

Q.  Your  chief  timekeeper  was? — A.  My  chief  timekeeper  was  Mr.  Villeneuve. 
Mr.  Villeneuve  is  an  employee  of  the  canal  office  in  Montreal,  that  is  the  collector,  Mr. 
John  O'Neirs  office. 

Q.  In  connection  in  the  canal  ? — A.  Yes,  and  he  is  still  there. 

Q.  And  at  this  time,  he  was  employed  too  ? — A.  At  this  time,  as  navigation  was 
closed,  he  had  dothing  to  do. 

Q.  But  he  draws  his  pay  during  the  winter  all  the  same  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  He  was  a  government  employee  ? — A.  I  know  he  was  a  government  employee, 
and  Mr.  Schreiber  knew  he  was  there,  and  Mr.  Parent  knew  he  was  there  :  He  was  a 
government  employee,  and  one  time  when  the  navigation  opened,  Mr.  Parent  asked  Mr. 
Schreiber  to  leave  Mr.  Villeneuve  on  the  work — to  leave  Mr.  Villeneuve  on  the  work, 
and  Mr.  Schreiber  told  Mr.  Parent  to  write  to  Mr.  O'Neil,  who  was  his  chief  superior, 
in  order  to  have  him  stay  so  many  days  on  the  work  and  continue  to  take  the  time. 

Q.  As  your  employee  ? — A.  Yes,  as  the  employee  of  the  government. 

Q.  No,  as  your  employee  ?  You  were  paying  him  were  you  not  ? — A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  paying  him  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the 
lists  before  answering  that  question. 

Q.  You  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  being  paid  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
swear  that. 

Q.  Well,  then,  we  will  have  to  look  at  the  list  and  see  ? — A.  Yes,  I  paid  Mr. 
Villeneuve:  I  find  out,  in  putting  the  question  to  my  head  clerk,  that  I  paid  Mr. 
Villeneuve. 

Q.  You  paid  Mr.  Villeneuve  ? — A.  Yes,  from  information  obtained  from  my  head 
clerk,  I  am  able  to  say  I  paid  him. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  men  put  on  the  pay  list  ? — No  sir. 

Q.  Villeneuve  is  not  on  the  pay  list  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  could  you  tell  me  who  the  clerks  in  your  office  were  that  were  making  up 
those  pay  lists  from  those  copies  ? — A.  No,  I  could  not  tell  you  who  the  clerks  were  in 
my  office. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  them  ?^ — A.  Well  I  might  know  some  of  them. 

Q.  Tell  me  who  you  do  know  ?  You  had  Mr.  Michaud  as  head  clerk  ? — A.  Yee, 
Mr.  Michaud  was  my  head  clerk. 

Q.  Who  was  next  ? — A.  Mr.  Stanton,  and  I  think  Mr.  McEwen  was  one,  and,  if  I 
understand  the  question  right,  he  made  the  pay  lists. 
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Q.  Who  had  you  in  your  service  in  your  office  making  up  pay  lists  and  copying 
them  ? — A.  I  gave  you  two  names ;  but  really  it  was  left  to  my  chief  clerk  to  employ  two 
or  three  men,  as  Mr.  Schreiber  was  anxious  to  get  those  lists  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Q.  So  that  you  cannot  tell  me  their  names  i — A.  Well  I  gave  you  two  of  the 
names,  Stanton  and  McEwen,  but  there  might  be  some  clerks  working  in  my  office  that 
might  be  working  for  all  I  know,  for  the  court  house,  by  copying  something.  I  never 
interfere  in  the  making  or  looking  after  of  those  things,  as  I  leave  that  to  my  chief 
clerk,  and  when  I  had  three  or  four  hundred  men  working  in  the  court  house  and  on 
other  contracts  I  leave  that  to  him,  but  you  will  find  that  out  from  the  chief  clerk  of 
my  office  when  you  examine  him  in  Ottawa. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  cut  stone  there  was  used  in  the  two  bridges,  or  in  the 
whole  of  the  works  ? — A.  No,  that  was  not  my  business. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  stone  cutters  one  will  have  to  go 
through  the  pay  sheets  1 — A.  No,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  :  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
make  any  valuation  of  the  men  on  the  pay  sheets  with  the  number  of  stone  cutters 
supplied. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  as  a  matter,  either  of  curiosity  or  from  information,  ascertain  what 
the  stone  was  costing  per  yard  on  that  work,  I  mean  on  either  of  the  works  ? — A.  No  it 
was  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  different  bridges  at  so  much  per  yard,  because 
our  stone  cutters  were  mixed  up  together. 

Q.  But  I  suppose  you  kept  them  all  right  on  the  time  sheets  1 — A.  Yes,  I  kept 
them  all  right  on  the  time  sheets,  as  the  time  was  coming  to  the  office. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea,  then,  what  the  work  was  costing  per  yard,  for  instance  1 — A 
No,  but  it  has  been  made  as  near  as  possible  from  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  lock  number 
one,  and  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  What  has  been  made  as  near  as  possible  ? — A.  I  say,  suppose  a  man  takes  a 
piece  of  cut  stone  for  lock  number  one,  and  that  job  is  not  in  a  hurry,  well  as  soon  as 
the  stone  was  coming  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  or  the  Wellington  bridge  he  was 
removed  to  it  without  finishing  that  piece  at  lock  number  one,  and  after  the  stone  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  or  the  Wellington  bridge  would  be  finished,  he  would  come 
back,  and  I  suppose  work  at  his  piece  of  stone  on  lock  number  one  for  half  a  day  or 
three  or  four  hours  as  the  case  might  be,  so  they  were  changing  from  one  peice  sometimes 
twice  a  day,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  keeping  track  of  how  many  hours  on  the 
Wellington  bridge,  or  how  many  hours  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  exactly. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  changing  the  men  on  the  bridges  1 — A  No,  I 
never  gave  any  orders  to  the  men  on  the  work. 

Q.  So  that  you  cannot  tell  anything  about  the  cost  of  the  cutting  of  the  stone,  for 
instance  1 — A.  I  can  state  tliat  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  keep  exactly  the  three  jobs 
separate. 

Q.  But  a  fairly  near  estimate  could  be  made  of  it  ? — A.  It  would  be  possible  if  a 
certain  number  of  men  would  be  placed  in  a  yard  and  worked  only  for  that  job,  and 
then  say  for  lock  number  one  the  same  thing,  that  is  working  at  it  alone,  and  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  bridge  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  Wellington  bridge  the  srfme  way, 
that  is  if  they  were  kept  separate,  and  having  orders  to  work  on  that  particular  job 
only,  but  they  were  changing  too  often  from  one  job  to  the  other  to  keep  the  time 
perfectly  correct. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  must  have  kept  a  pretty  correct  observation  of  what  was  going 
on  ? — A.  Having  had  a  large  experience  in  contracting,  I  can  look  very  quickly  how  a 
thing  stands. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  of  the  men  being  entered  upon  the  lists  and  improper- 
ly classified,  for  instance,  timekeepers  entered  as  foremen,  and  stonecutters  entered  as 
foremen,  and  people  of  that  kind? — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  were 
not  entered  correctly. 

Q.  I  mean  personally,  do  you  know  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know,  personally. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  personally  whether  such  a  thing  did  happen  1 — A.  No,  cear- 
tainly  not. 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  then  that  timekeepers  were  entered  on  the  list  as  foremen  in 
soma  cases  1 — A.  No  ;  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Q.  Or  as  masons  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know.  Of  course  those  lists — you  know  Mr. 
Schreiber  was  anxious  to  get  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  they  were  done  in  a  hurry 
and  there  might  be  some  few  mistakes — there  must  be  some  few  mistakes  in  them  of  a 
few  men,  but  the  differences  in  the  prices  I  did  not  see. 

Q.  Personally  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  time  sheets  were  wanted  quickly  ;  how  often  did  you  supply 
them  to  the  officers  of  the  government  ? — A.  Well,  as  soon  as  they  were  done — I  do 
not  know  that  they  were.  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  canal  office  kept  them,  but  Mr. 
Schreiber  knows  all  about  that. 

And  it  now  being  one  of  the  clock,  the  further  examination  of  this  witness  is  con- 
tinued until  two  p.m. 

And  at  two  p.m.  re-appears  the  said  witness,  Emanuel  St.  Louis,  and  his  examination 
was  continued. 

By  Mr.  Hogg,  Q.C.  : 

Q.  We  will  take  the  pay  sheets  and  accounts  of  the  Wellington  bridge  and 
identify  them.  Now,  then,  look  at  the  eight  pay  sheets  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  Mr. 
St.  Louis,  now  produced,  and  marked  from  twelve  to  nineteen,  inclusive.  Those 
were  prepared  in  your  office  were  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  according  to  what  my  head  clerk 
says,  they  were. 

Q.  And  you  also  had  copies  of  those  in  your  office  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well  now  in  the  beginning  of  your  examination  you  spoke  of  certain  pay  sheets 
that  were  made  out  by  the  government  officers  and  were  sent  to  you  on  the  Wellington 
bridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recognize  them  amongst  these,  or  are  those  the  pay  sheets  that  are 
made  up  from  your  own  time  books  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yau  say  that  those  accounts — that  those  documents  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  are  the  pay  sheets  made  up  from  your  own  time  books  1 — A.  Yes.  As  I 
told  you  before,  there  might  be  some  stone  cutters  and  masons  which  were  not  in  the 
list  supplied  by  the  government :  These  little  time  books  that  were  kept  by  our  men, 
well,  I  suppose,  it  is  not  the  same  copy  exactly  as  the  pay  list  furnished  by  the 
government. 

Q.  But  these  are  the  pay  lists  furnished  by  the  government  upon  which  you  got  your 
pay  t—A.  Yes,  except,  as  I  have  said  before,  with  the  exception  of  the  stone  cutters 
and  masons.  I  am  not  familiar  with  them,  it  is  the  clerks  that  made  them  and  they 
can  answer  better  than  I  can.     I  told  you  before,  I  never  went  into  those  closely  at  all. 

Q.  The  document  produced  numbered  twenty  with  the  exception  of  papers 
marked  F  1,  F  2,  F  7  and  F  10,  which  are  attach^  to  them,  were  all  made  up  in 
your  office  ?  Of  course  the  certificates  which  are  attached  to  the  accounts  are  always 
made  up  by  the  officers  of  the  government. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  are  the  accounts  sent  in  to  the  government  with  reference  to  lock  number 
one  ? — A.  Yes.     I  make  the  same  answer,  as  my  clerk  says  they  were. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  St.  Louis,  you  were  at  the  work  there  often,  you  say — every  day 
nearly  you  were  on  that  work  ? — A.  Yes,  I  was  there  nearly  every  day. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  yourself,  as  an  experienced  contractor,  as  to  the  nimiber  of 
men  employed  on  that  work,  considering  all  the  difficulties  of  doing  the  work  ? — A. 
Well,  I  do  not  think  that  there  were  too  many  men. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  were  too  many  men  to  satisfy  your  contract  ? — A.  To 
satisfy  what  1     My  contract  ? 

Q.  Yes,  you  do  not  think  there  were  too  many  men  to  satisfy  your  contract? 
— A.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  to  me,  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  them  or 
discharge  them  from  day  to  day.     I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  say,  as  an  experienced  contractor,  do  you  think  that  there  were  too 
many  or  too  few  men  on  the  work  ? — A.  I  did  not  think  it  was  any  of  my  business. 
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Q.  You  would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  ? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  I  do  not 
think  there  were  too  many  men  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  such  a  short  time. 

Q.  Now  then,  Mr.  St.  Louis,  have  you  got  your  pay  lists  upon  which  you  paid 
your  men  1 — A.  What  do  you  mean  1     What  pay  lists  ? 

Q.  The  pay  lists  upon  which  you  paid  your  men  1 — A.  What  pay  lists  do  you  mean  1 

Q.  The  pay  lists  of  the  several  works  in  respect  of  which  you  were  supplying  men? 
— A.  Yes,  I  have  got  the  pay  lists. 

Q.  Well  I  would  like  you  to  produce  them  ? 

Mr.  Geopfrion,  Q.C,  of  counsel  for  the  petitioner,  objected  to  this  as  being 
private. 

By  Mr.  Hogg^  Q.C,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent  : 

Q.  You  have  in  your  possession,  Mr.  St.  Louis,  as  you  have  disclosed,  under 
affidavit  and  production  certain  pay  lists  upon  which  you  paid  the  workmen  employed 
by  you  upon  those  works  ] — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  were  the  pay  lists  that  were  copies  of  those  that  were  furnished  to  the 
government  and  that  you  retained  for  your  own  use — copies  of  the  pay  lists  furnished 
to  the  government  so  far  as  the  names  of  the  men  and  the  time  that  the  men  were 
employed,  are  concerned  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  in  your  possession,  that  you  objected  to  produce  on  your  affidavit  of 
production,  contain  the  amount  which  you  paid  to  your  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else  do  they  contain  besides  that? — A.  Well  nothing  else — the  names 
and  the  time. 

Q.  Any  vouchers  on  them  for  the  payment  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  No  vouchers  for  the  payments  on  them  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  No  receipts  on  the  pay  sheets  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now  then  I  ask  you  to  produce  these  pay  sheets  here,  so  that  I  may  go  over 
them  and  compare  them  with  those  that  I  have? 

Mr.  Geopfriox,  Q.C,  of  counsel  for  the  petitioner  is  prepared  to  exhibit 
the  said  pay  lists  provided  no  reference  is  made  to  the  amounts  paid  to 
the  different  parties  or  workmen  therein  mentioned. 

By  Mr,  Hogg,  Q.C.  : 

Q.  Now,  then,  Mr.  St  Louis,  you  have  produced  upon  this  examination  all  the 
Wellington  bridge  pay  sheets  in  your  possession  upon  which  you  paid  your  men  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  these  pay  sheets  were  made  up  in  your  office  ? — A.  No,  those  pay  sheets 
were  made  up  by  the  employees  of  the  govenrment. 

Q.  Those  particular  ones  you  have  now  before  you  ? — A.  Yes  they  were  made  up 
by  the  employees  of  the  government. 

Q.  Now,  who  made  up  those  pay  sheets  ? — A.  Those  pay  sheets  were  sent  to  me  by 
the  employees  of  the  government. 

Q.  All  these  pay  sheets  for  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
everyone  of  them — except  the  stone  cutters  and  masons. 

Q.  As  to  the  stone  cutters  and  masons  the  pay  sheets  were  made  up  in  your 
office  .? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  those  are  the  sheets  upon  whfch  you  paid  your  men  ? — A.  I  did  not  pay  the 
men  myself. 

Q.  Well  I  mean  those  are  the  sheets  upon  which  the  men  were  paid  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  then,  what  was  the  process  of  paying  the  men  ?  How  was  it  done  ? — A. 
It  w€is  done  in  a  shed  on  the  works  and  Mr  Coughlin,  I  guess,  was  there,  and  Mr  Ken- 
nedy was  there  to  identify  the  men. 

Q.  Mr  Kennedy  and  Mr  Coughlin  were  there  to  identify  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  I 
went  over  two  or  three  times  myself  and  I  found  that  Mr  Kennedy  and  Mr  Coughlin 
were  there  and  other  foremen  were  there  to  identify  the  men. 

Q.  How  was  the  payment  made  ? — A.  The  payment  was  made  by  my  paymaster  in 
envelopes. 
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Q.  Envelopes  containiiig  what  1 — A.  Containing  money,  I  suppose. 
Q.  I  simply  want  to  get  a  description  of  how  the  payments  were  made  1 — A.  The 
envelopes  were  made  in  my  office  and  they  were  put  in  a  bag  or  trunk,  or  what  ever 
you  may  call  it,  and  the  pay  sheet  was  taken  down  to  the  works  in  the  office  there  and, 
I  suppose,  they  would  call  the  name  on  the  pay  sheet  and  they  would  look  at  the  enve- 
lope and  the  amount  was  on  top  of  the  envelope,  and  such  a  name  mentioned  ;  but,  before 
the  envelope  was  given  to  the  man,  he  was  identified  by  Mr  Kennedy  and  Mr  Coughlin 
the  timekeepers  for  the  government. 

Q.  In  every  case  ? — A.  Well,  I  was  not  there  in  every  case  myself. 

Q.  But  you  understood  that  was  the  system  ? — A.  Yes  that  was  the  rule,  when  I 
was  there  it  was  done  that  way,  and  even  Mr  Parent  was  there  sometimes  himself. 

Q.  Then  who  put  the  money  in  the  envelopes  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  who  put  the 
money  in  the  envelopes.  It  was  the  business  of  my  paymaster.  Sometimes  there 
were  three,  four  or  five  helping  him. 

Q.  That  is  distributing  the  money  and  putting  it  in  the  envelopes,  and  marking  the 
names  on  the  envelopes  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  the  money  come  from  to  put  in  the  envelopes  ? — A.  Where  did  it 
come  from  ? 

Q.  Yes,  where  did  the  money  come  from  to  put  in  the  envelopes  ? — A.  From  the 
banks. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  money  from  the  banks  1 — A.  Well,  I  got  some  from  the 
banks  on  cheques  and  when  I  was  short  of  money  there  I  got  money  from  the  District 
Savings  Bank.  .  , 

Q.  Well,  then,  what  I  understand  is  this,  that  you  would  ascertain  the  amount  of 
you  pay  sheet  for  a  week  or  fortnight.  Did  you  pay  them  by  the  fortnight  or  by  the 
week  ? — A.  I  guess  I  paid  them  every  two  weeks  :  sometimes  they  were  paid  by  the 
month.     At  the  end  of  the  work  they  were  paid  every  fortnight. 

Q.  At  each  period  of  the  payment  of  the  men  you  would  ascertain  the  amount  of 
the  pay  lists — the  total  amount  of  the  pay  lists  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  draw  ^  cheque  upon  the  bank  or  get  the  money  from  the  bank  and 
bring  it  to  your  office  ? — A.  Yes,  I  drew  some  money  from  the  bank. 

Q.  Drew  enough  to  fill  the  envelopes  and  have  the  correct  amount  ? — A.  Some- 
times not ;  sometimes  not  enough,  but  I  would  draw  some  more  the  next  day  or  the  day 
after,  because  it  was  a  large  place  and  there  was  no  use  in  borrowing  money. 

Q.  Then  I  suppose  your  cheques  would  represent  the  amount  that  was  drawn  for 
that  purpose  1 — A-  No. 

Q.  They  would  not  represent  the  amounts  drawn  for  that  purpose  ? — No  they 
would  not. 

Q.  Why  1 — A.  Because  I  drew  some  money  in  private  books,  and  sometimes  I 
would  draw  money  for  the  other  works  I  had  on  hand  ;  and  sometimes — suppose  I  had 
some  work  on  hand  of  two  or  three  different  buUdings — I  would  make  a  contract  for 
three  buildings,  and  three  different  proprietors,  well,  at  the  same  time  I  would  draw 
money — draw  one  cheque  for  all  the  money  I  wanted  :  well,  suppose  I  wanted  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  for  those  three  buildings,  well,  I  do  not  separate  the 
money  for  each  different  job,  but  I  draw  a  cheque  for  the  whole  thing,  and  I  give  them 
to  my  paymaster,  and  he  renders  me  an  account,  but  I  cannot  separate  and  say,  one  job 
cost  me  so  much,  and  another  job  cost  me  so  much. 

Q.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  you  kept  this  work  separate  from  any  other  work 
that  was  going  on  ?  Where  you  keeping  this  separate  so  far  as  your  pay  sheets  and 
time  books  were  concerned  ? — A.  It  was  kept  separate  of  course,  but  the  money  was  not 
drawn  according  to  the  pay  sheets. 

Q.  But  you  had  to  furnish  enough  money  for  those  pay  sheets? — A.  Well,  of 
course. 

Q.  Well  now,  it  does  not  matter  to  me  where  you  got  the  money,  all  I  want  to 
know  is,  you  got  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  amount  of  those  pay  lists  from  some  place  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  you  drew  a  check  upon  the  bank  for  them  1  You  deposited  in  the 
bank  did  not  you  1-— A.  Not  generally. 
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Q.  Did  you  carry  it  in  your  pocket  ? — A.  No,  I  did  not  carry  it  in  my  pocket,  but, 
for  instance,  suppose  I  drew  from  the  Quebec  government  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
well,  I  deposited  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  would  keep  ten  thousand  dollars, 
if  I  happened  to  receive  a  cheque  at  the  time  I  wanted  it — not  generally.  I  did  not 
do  that  in  every  case. 

Q.  If  you  drew  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  one  work  in  your  account,  you  would 
deposit  that  and  draw  against  it  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  How  would  you  do  it  1 — A.  I  would  draw  thirty  thousand  dollars  from  the  bank 
and,  if  I  wanted  to  place  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  one  credit,  I  would  deposit  thirty 
thousand  dollars  to  another  'credit  in  some  other  bank.  Suppose  the  government  of 
Quebec  sent  me  forty  thousand  dollars,  well,  we  agree  to  put  ten  thousand  dollars 
in   the   bank   and   each  partner  would  take  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  But  for  your  pay  lists  you  got  the  money  ? — A.  I  got  the  money  to  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  pay  lists. 

Q.  You  usually  got  it  from  the  bank  ? — A.  Yes,  I  got  the  money  from  the  bank. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  the  cheques  on  hand  now  that  you  drew  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  that  money  in  those  envelopes  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  cheques  ? — A.  I  did  not  require  those  cheques  any  more. 
As  soon  as  my  pass  book  in  the  bank  was  finished,  the  banks  themselves  remitted  the 
cheques,  sometimes  every  three  months. 

Q.  They  remitted  them  to  you  1 — A.  Yes,  generally. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? — A.  I  did  not  want  to  keep  the  cheques  any 
longer.  « 

Q.  That  is  all  right,  but  I  want  to  know  what  you  did  with  them  1 — A.  They  were 
destroyed.     I  have  done  that  for  years  past. 

Q.  You  have  kept  your  bank  pass  books  1 — A.  Yes,  I  have  kept  my  bank  pass 
book  until  it  was  finished  or  filled  up,  and  then  the  bank  gave  me  a  new  one. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  old  one  ? — A.  I  did  not  keep  it,  as  I  never  thought 
it  was  necessary. 

Q.  You  never  keep  them  1 — A.  Never.     What  would  I  do  with  it. 

Q.  Well,  then,  as  I  understood  you,  Mr.  St.  Louis,  you  have  not  got  the  cheques 
nor  can  you  produce  them.  You  are  swearing  to  this  ? — A.  T  swear  positively  that  I 
have  not  got  one  cheque  in  connection  with  the  payments. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  one  of  them  1 — A.  No  I  have  not  got  one  of  them. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  your  books  of  account  though,  that  you  made  the  entries  of  those 
moneys  when  they  were  drawn  out  in  ? — A.  Every  job  I  take,  and  then  as  Mr.  Michaud 
was  engaged  by  Messrs.  Berger,  St.  Louis  and  Cousineau,  when  I  balanced  the  job,  I 
balanced  it  and  then  the  books  have  been  closed  up — they  are  filled  up  and  closed  and  a 
new  set  of  books  were  opened  for  Berger,  St.  Louis  and  Cousineau  in  which  Mr.  Michaud 
was  the  employee  of  the  company. 

Q.  When  you  drew  a  cheque  for  the  purpose  of  paying  those  pay  sheets  ;  had  you 
any  entry  made  in  your  books  of  the  fact  of  that  money  being  drawn  1 — A.  I  never 
followed  my  bookkeeper's  entries.  I  never  looked  at  the  books  once  in  a  year.  I  leave 
that  responsibility  to  my  head  clerk. 

Q.  Have  you  got  those  books  1 — A.  No,  I  have  not  got  them. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  the  books  of  account,  that  is  your  journal,  ledger,  and  cash 
books  in  connection  with  these  works  ? — A.  No  I  have  not  got  those  books. 

Q.  Where  are  those  books  ? — A.  They  followed  the  same  road  as  the  time  books. 

Q.  That  is,  they  have  been  destroyed  1 — A.  Exactly,  at  the  end  of  the  job. 

Q.  When  did  you  destroy  the  books  ? — A.  They  were  all  destroyed  as  soon  as  all 
those  pay  lists  were  completed  and  certified.  I  considered  those  pay  lists  as  my  books 
to  verify  my  account  at  Ottawa. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  books  you  had  1 — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  what  books  T  had. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  books  you  had  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  have  a  cash  book  likely  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  a  journal  1 — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  You  would  have  a  regular  set  of  books  1 — A.  I  tell  you  I  swear  positively  that 
I  never  looked  in  those  books. 
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Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  if  you  looked  in  them,  did  you  ever  have  a  regular  set  of 
books,  I  asked  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  if  there  were  ledgers  and 
journals  and  cash  books,  or  what  I  had.  When  I  was  in  partners  there  was  only  one 
book.  There  was  a  contract,  we  will  say,  for  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  when 
I  received  five  thousand  dollars  I  entered  it  because  when  I  worked  in  stone  work  all 
the  material  has  to  be  paid  for  in  the  quarry,  and  the  stone  cutters  in  the  same  way  ; 
there  is  no  account  for  wood,  brick  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  when  there  is  a  society 
of  us,  as  in  the  court  house  contract,  where  there  are  three  of  us,  there  are  different 
trades,  such  as  painting,  wood  work,  stone  work,  and  materials,  and  it  is  different,  but 
in  the  stone  contractors  there  is  no  credit  to  be  made,  for  every  piece  of  stone  has  to  be 
paid  every  week  like  the  men,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  did  not  keep  such  a  good 
set  of  books,  like  a  railway  contractor  you  might  say,  or  a  merchant  in  a  store. 

Q.  That  was  not  iihat  I  asked  you.  What  I  asked  you  was  if  you  knew  what 
books  you  kept  1 — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  books  you  kept. — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  what  books  I 
kept. 

Q.  Your  book-keeper  would  know  that  ? — A.  Yes,  he  would  know  that. 

Q.  You  never  had  occasion  to  go  over  those  books  while  he  was  there  1 — A.  No, 
never.     I  never  had. 

Q.  So  then  what  T  understand  now  is,  that  you  have  neither  the  time  books,  the 
cheques,  or  the  bank  pass  books,  or  any  of  your  books  of  account.  They  have  all  been 
destroyed  ? — A.  Yes,  they  have  all  been  destroyed. 

Q.  All  been  destroyed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  think  you  told  me  yet  when  the  books  of  account  were  des- 
troyed ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Was  it  prior  to  the  investigation  before  the  commission,  or  was  it  after  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  commission  ? — A.  It  was  very  much  before  that. 

Q.  It  was  before  the  commission  sat  last  year  ? — A.  It  was  after  my  account  was 
sent  to  Ottawa. 

Q.  You  ordered  the  books  to  be  destroyed  ? — A.  I  never  gave  the  order. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  did  not  give  the  order  why  would  your  book-keeper  destroy  your 
property  ? — A.  My  book-keeper  did  not  destroy  my  books. 

Q.  Who  did?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  destroy  them  ? — A.  In  Montreal  1 

Q.  Where  in  Montreal  did  you  destroy  them  1 — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  where  I  des- 
troyed them.     I  do  not  know  why  you  want  to  know  that. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  where  they  were  destroyed.  I  am  anxious  to  see  those 
books  if  they  are  in  existence  ? — A.  I  swear  positively  that  they  are  not  in  existence  ? 

Q.  Well  I  want  to  know  where  you  destroyed  them  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  where 
I  destroyed  them,  but  I  destroyed  them. 

Q.  What  building  did  you  destroy  them  in  ? — A.  I  will  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  refuse  positively  to  answer  that  1 — A.  I  refuse  to  tell  where  I  destroyed 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  burn  them  ? — A.  Yes,  they  were  burnt. 

Q.  In  the  stove  1 — A.  I  will  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  it  ? — A. — ^Yes,  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Were  they  destroyed  all  at  the  one  time,  or  did  you  destroy  them  from  time  to 
time  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Were  they  large  books,  or  were  they  small  books  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  It  was  only  last  year,  so  you  ought  to  be  able  to  remember  ? — A.  I  do  not 
recollect  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  destroy  them  in  the  day  time  or  at  night  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  about  ?  Surely  you  can  tell  us  something  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  your  own  books  ? — A.  T  destroyed  them,  t  lat  is  all. 

Of.  Where  was  this  office  at  the  time  1 — A.  It  was  in  Montreal. 

Q.  But  I  mean  in  what  building  in  Montreal  1 — A.  On  the  Wellington  bridge. 
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Q.  No,  but  your  office,  where  you  had  your  .clerks  and  book-keeper?     Where  was 
that  ? — A.  In  the  court  house  here. 

Q.  Well,  had  you  an  office  at  the  court  house  and  an  office  at  the  bridge  1 — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  office  in  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes  I  had. 

Q.  Where  was  your  other  office  1 — A.  In  the  New  York  Life  building. 

Q.  How  many  offices  had  you  there  ? — A.  I  had  one  office  there. 

Q.  Only  one  room  ? — A.  Yes,  only  one  room. 

Q.  What  flat  was  it  on  ? — A.  It  was  on  the  seventh  flat ;  one  room  divided  into 
two  on  the  seventh  flat. 

Q.  And  what  other  offices  had  you  in  that  building  besides  ? — A.  None. 

Q.  Had  you  not  any  on  a  lower  flat  than  that  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  None  on  a  lower  flat  1 — A.  No,  none  on  a  lower  flat. 

Q.  I  thought  you  had  some  down  stairs  where  your  clerks  worked  1 — A.  No,  none. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  had  a  room,  then,  on  the  seventh  flat  of  the  New  York  Life 
building  divided  into  two  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  where  your  book  keeper,  Mr.  Michaud,  remained  and  worked  for  you  1 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  where  your  books  of  account  in  this  work  kept  I  suppose  ? — A.  I  sup- 
pose so. 

Q.  Do  not  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  where  he  would  have  the  books  I 
If  you  had  a  bookkeeper  I  suppose  that  is  where  he  kept  the  books  1 — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Did  he  destroy  your  books  there  1 — A.  What  books  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Q.  The  books  of  account  in  reference  to  this  contract  ? — A.  I  told  you  before,  yes, 

Q.  You  destroyed  them  in  this  office  in  the  New  York  Life  building  ? — A.  No,  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Well,  where  did  you  destroy  them  1 — A.  That  is  my  business,  I  will  not 
answer. 

Q.  Where  did  you  destroy  the  cheques,  that  you  got  back  from  the  bank  ? — A.  I 
generally  do  it. 

Q.  I  mean  those  cheques,  because  you  may  do  lots  of  things  generally,  but  those 
particular  cheques  are  what  I  want  to  get  at  ?— A.  I  destroyed  them  because  I  did  not 
need  them  any  more. 

Q.  It  is  not  why,  it  is  where  did  you  destroy  them  that  I  am  asking  you  ? — A.  That 
is  my  business 

Q.  You  will  not  answer  that  ? — A.  No,  I  will  not. 

Q.  Did  you  destroy  those  cheques  more  than  once,  or  were  all  accumulated  and 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  work  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Now  then  you  have  told  us  how  the  men  were  paid,  by  envelopes,  the  money 
was  put  in  the  envelopes  and  marked  on  the  back  of  the  envelopes :  what  receipt  or 
voucher  did  you  take,  or  was  taken  for  you,  from  the  men  for  payments  1 — A.  The  iden- 
tifications of  the  men,  as  I  said  before,  by  an  employee  of  the  government. 

Q.  Well  that  was  the  identity  of  the  men  all  'right,  but  I  want  to  know  what 
receipt  did  you  take  from  the  men  for  their  payments  ? — A.  I  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  payment  of  the  men. 

Q.  What  receipts  were  taken  ? — A.  We  never  had  any  receipt  from  the  men  in 
Montreal. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  them  to  sign  their  name  or  make  their  cross  to  the  pay  sheet  1 — 
A.  No  never.     You  will  not  get  any  man  in  Montreal  to  tell  you  such  a  story. 

Q.  Well,  I  asked  you  what  you  did  in  this  case  1 — A.  The  same  as  we  always  do  in 
Montreal.     I  never  took  a  receipt  from  a  man  ;  we  never  do. 

Q.  So  none  of  those  pay  sheets  now  produced,  that  is  your  pay  sheets  that  you  paid 
the  men  upon,  have  any  vouchers  or  receipts  for  the  payments  ? — A.  I  did  not  pay  the 
men  on  those  pay  sheets,  it  was  my  clerk. 

Q.  I  say,  the  pay  sheets  upon  which  the  men  were  paid,  none  of  those  pay  sheets 
contain  any  receipt  or  voucher  ? — A.  There  were  no  receipts  taken. 
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Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  upon  those  pay  sheets,  without  going  over  them  all, 
whether  you  took  the  receipt  of  any  of  the  men  tfipon  them  1 — A.  I  told  you  before  it 
was  from  the  identification  of  the  men  by  an  employee  of  the  government. 

Q.  Yes,  you  told  me  that,  but  that  is  not  what  I  want.  I  want  to  know  ii  you 
took  any  receipt  or  voucher  from  the  men  ?  Is  there  any  receipt  here  1 — A.  I  tell  you 
it  was  through  the  identification  of  the  men. 

Q.  And  you  took  no  receipt  ? — A.  No,  never.     There  are  no  receipts. 

Q.  Whether  you  do  it  as  a  rule,  I  ask  ? — A.  I  told  you  before  I  did  not  go  there ; 
I  did  not  pay  the  men. 

Q.  I  ask  you  plainly  whether  those  time  sheets  before  you,  those  ones  here,  contain 
the  receipt  of  the  men  when  they  were  paid  1 — A.  There  was  no  written  receipt,  but 
there  was  the  identification  when  the  men  were  asked  '^  have  you  got  so  many  dollars  f 
and  the  man  would  look  at  the  sheets  to  see  if  he  had  a  certain  number  of  days  and  the 
amount  on  the  envelope  would  correspond  accordingly. 

Q.  Did  the  men  receipt  it  in  any  way  ? — A.  There  is  no  written  receipt. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  same  rule  prevailed  with 
reference  to  the  Grand  Trunk  work  and  on  lock  number  one  1 — A.  Tes,  the  same  thing 
was  there. 

Q.  You  have  with  you  the  pay  sheets  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  of  lock  num- 
ber one  — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  which  payments  were  made  to  the  men  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  have  you  any  record  by  which  you  can  tell  me  the  amount  of  money  that 
you  paid  for  wages  1 — A.  No,  I  have  not  any. 

Q.  Upon  either  or  any  of  those  works,  or  upon  the  whole  of  the  works  1 — A.  No, 
I  have  no  record. 

Q.  The  pay  sheets  then  are  the  only  records  that  you  have  got  1 — A.  Yes,  that  is 
all. 

Q.  And  from  those  pay  sheets  the  amount  could  be  made  up  1 — A.  Those  are  my 
records. 

Q.  And  from  those  pay  sheets  the  total  amount  you  paid  could  be  made  up  ? — A. 
I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  from  the  pay  sheets  of  the  government,  that  is  those  we  have  produced 
before,  the  total  amount  of  what  you  claim  at  your  rates  under  the  contract  can  also  be 
made  up — they  are  on  the  account  already  in  fact — the  total  amount  of  your  claim  at 
contract  rates  is  on  these  sheets  ? — A.  Yes ;  according  to  my  tender, 

Q.  But  you  cannot  say  from  any  record  you  have  got  or  any  books  that  you  have 
the  total  amount  of  money  that  you  paid  out  for  wages  ?---A.  I  told  you  before  the  only 
record  I  have  is  the  pay  list. 

Q.  You  supplied  the  stone  also  ? — A.  Y^. 

Q.  All  the  stone  for  the  three  works  you  supplied  ? — A.  No  sir,  not  for  the  three. 

Q.  For  which  ? — A.  For  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  for  lock  number  one. 

Q.  And  how  did  you  render  your  accounts  for  the  stone? — A.  I  rendered  my 
account — I  think  that  l5ie  stone  was  measured  by  an  employee  of  the  government,  I  do 
not  remember  his  name,  and  my  clerk;  those  two  verified  the  account  and  it  was 
found  correct. 

Q.  Does  the  amount,  that  is  that  charged  for  the  stone,  appear  in  the  pay  lists,  or 
were  there  separate  accounts  rendered? — A.  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  pay 
lists,  how  they  were  made  as  regards  the  stone  or  time.  * 

Q.  How  many  clerks  had  you  in  your  office  in  the  New  York  building  ? — A.  I 
cannot  remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  they  were  ?  I  mean  during  the  period  of  this  work  ? — 
A.  There  was  Mr.  Michaud.  I  have  got  only  one  permanent  clerk,  and  the  other 
clerks  were  clerks  we  ^ad  for  the  occasion,  and  I  never  had  to  do  with  the  clerks,  but 
Mr.  Michaud  is  paid  to  do  his  work,  and  if  he  cannot  do  the  work  alone  I  let  him  get 
some  help. 

Q.  Mr.  Michaud  was  your  chief  clerk  ? — ^A.  Certainly ;  I  told  you  that  fifty  times 
before. 
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Q.  I  want  to  know  the  the  names  of  the  clerks  in  your  office  if  you  know  them  ) — 
A.  There  is  only  one  clerk  in  my  offioi  to  whom  I  give  orders,  and  that  is  Mr.  Michaud, 
and  nobody  else. 

Q.  Well  now,  during  the  period  of  this  work,  how  many  clerks  had  you  in  your 
office  under  Mr.  Michaud  1 — A.  J  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  had  three,  five,  or  six,  or  how  many  you  had  I — 
A.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  I  had. 

Q.  Would  you  remember  them  if  the  names  were  suggested  to  you,  do  you  think  ? 
— A.  No  ;  I  would  not. 

Q.  You  have  already  given  us  two,  you  said  McEwen  and  Stanton  1 — A.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  work  was  going  on  we  were  doing  the  work  at  the  court  house,  so  I 
cannot  tell  you  who  were  the  clerks  for  the  court  house  or  for  the  bridges. 

Q.  I  do  not  care,  if  you  had  one  thousand  other  jobs  going  on,  or  anything  about 
the  court  house  ?  Had  you  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ouimet  1 — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  remember. 

Q.  Had  you  a  man  by  the  name  of  Laf ortune  ? — A.  I  think  so,  as  I  heard  of  that 
name. 

Q.  Had  you  a  man  by  the  name  of  Proulx  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Had  you  a  man  by  the  name  of  Beaudry  1 — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Then,  you  remember  some  of  those  names  I  have  suggested  were  in  your  office  t 
— A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  What  were  their  duties  in  connection  with  this  work  ? — A.  To  take  instructions 
from  Mr  Michaud  ? 

Q.  And  they  would  do  copying  of  time  sheets  and  so  on  ? — A.  I  suppose  so,  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  You  never  came  in  contact  with  them  at  all  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  You  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them  while  they  were  making  up  and  copy- 
ing those  time  sheets  1 — A.  Never. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr  GeoffrioUy  Q,  C,  of  cou/nselfor  the  petitioner: 

Q.  Mr  St  Louis,  you  have  already  stated  that  you  are  a  contractor  for  the  last 
twenty  one  years  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  many  important  contracts  during  that  time  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  built  the  drill  shed  ?— A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  co-directors  in  the  court  house  % — A.  Yes,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  work  shops. 

Q.  And  many  city  of  Montreal  works  also? — A.  Yes;  and  the  harbour  commis- 
sioner's works  too. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  of  the  pay  lists  or  time  books  or  any  other  papers  in  connect- 
ion with  those  contracts?  Have  you  any  of  them?—- A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not  got  any  of 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  act  differently  in  the  case  of  the  works  in  question  in  this  case  than 
you  did  for  the  other  works  you  had  previously  ? — A.  I  acted  in  the  same  way,  only  if 
I  had  known  they  would  have  been  wanted  in  this  case  I  would  have  kept  them.  If  I 
had  known  that  they  would  have  been  required,  I  would  have  kept  them  and  not 
destroyed  them. 

Q.  But  whenever  you  disposed  of,  or  did  away  with  books,  papers  or  other  things, 
was  it  in  view  of  the  present  investigati<m  ? — A.  No  sir,  never.  I  did  not  think  there 
was  any  reason  to  contest  my  account  after  the  list  was  certified  by  the  employees  of 
the  government. 

Q.  About  your  cheques.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  keeping  your  cheques  when  they 
are  returned  by  the  bank  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  are  sure  that  you  are  correct,  you  destroy  them  ? — A.  Exactly. 

Q. — Those  filled  books,  if  I  may  call  them,  in  which  the  time  keepers  entered  the 
time  of  the  men,  are  generally  in  lead  pencil  ? — A.  Yes  in  pencil,  and  when  they  happen 
to  take  the  time  in  the  rain,  or  if  it  is  snowing  they  get  very  dirty,  and  they  are  of  no 
use,  but  as  soon  as  we  have  a  true  copy  of  them,  they  are  finished  and  destroyed. 
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Q.  That  is  to  say  as  soon  as  those  books  which  are  brought  hj  jour  employees — the 
little  time  books,  are  transferred  to  the  permanent  books  or  the  permanent  pay  lists, 
they  are  destroyed  1 — ^A.  Yes,  generally — always. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  bank  pass  books  are  concerned,  I  suppose,  you  are  also  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  only  your  current  pass  book  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  it  is  easy  to  reconstruct  your  old  pass  books  by  having  a  copy  of 
the  ledger  from  the  bank,  so  you  had  no  object  in  destroying  your  pass  books  ? — 
A.  Exactly. 

Q.  The  only  pass  books  you  have  from  your  bankers  are  the  current  ones  ? — A.  Yes, 
I  have  them  here  on  my  person. 

Q.  Give  us  the  date  of  the  first  entry  in  that  pass  book  ? — A.  October,  one  thousand, 
«ight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Q.  Your  current  pass  book  with  the  City  and  District  Savings  Bank  dates  one 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  your  current  bank  book  for  the  Bank  of  Hochelaga  1 — 
A.  One  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  month? — A,  August,  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-three. 

Q.  The  old  pass  book  of  the  Bank  of  Hochelaga  would  actually  stop  there  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  about  your  offices  in  the  New  York  Life  building,  you  have  only  one  room 
divided  into  two? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  private  office  for  you,  and  an  office  for  your  clerk  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  large  room  7---A.  No,  about  the  size  of  this  room  that  we  are  in. 

Q.  And  you  have  only  a  safe  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  which  your  private  papers  or  valuables  are  kept  ? — A.  Yes,  ever3rthing. 

Q.  Is  your  safe  large  enough  to  keep  and  hold  all  those  filled  books  ?  All  the  filled 
books  that  are  kept  by  your  workmen  ?— A.  No,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not 
want  to  keep  any  more  books  than  I  could  help,  for  I  had  to  keep  the  books  of  the  firm 
of  Berger,  St.  Louis  and  Cousineau. 

Q.  Is  it  a  rule  of  yours  to  put  books  like  that  in  the  waste  paper  basket,  or  rather 
destroy  them  on  account  of  the  private  notes  in  them  ?  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  throw- 
ing to  the  waste  paper  basket  any  account  books  when  you  want  to  destroy  them  ? — A. 
No,  never. 

Q.  About  this  letter  from  the  deputy  minister  of  railways  with  regard  to  skilled 
labour.  Had  you  previous  to  that  letter  an  interview  either  with  him  or  the  minister  ? 
— A.  Previous  to  that  letter,  did  you  say  ? 

Q.  Yes,  previous  to  that  letter  had  you  an  interview  with  either  of  the  ministers  ? 
— A.  Yes  I  had  an  interview  with  the  minister  himself,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Haggart 
and  Mr.  Schreiber  and  Mr.  Emard  my  attorney. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Emard,  your  legal  adviser,  accompanied  you  to  Ottawa  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  letter,  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Parent,  was  the  consequence  of  the  inter- 
view and  discussion  that  you  had  with  the  minister  and  his  deputy  ? — A.  Yes  a  verbal 
understanding  that  we  hiid  with  the  minister  and  Mr.  Schreiber,  that  was  the  result. 

Q.  On  that  interview  you  had  with  the  minister,  will  you  explain  what  was  your 
contention  ?  You  have  told  us  what  was  your  intention  in  drafting  your  tender,  I  want 
to  know  what  was  your  contention  with  the  minister  about  what  was  meant  by 
skilled  Ubour  t — A.  Well,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Haggart,  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Schreiber,  the 
deputy  minister,  was  objecting  to  paying  the  men  as  all  skilled  labourers,  and  I  stated 
to  Mr.  Haggart  that  in  writing  my  tender  it  was  meant  that  every  labourer  that  would 
be  supplied  on  that  work  would  be  skilled  labourers  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  eighty- 
five  and  a  half  cents  per  day,  and  Mr.  Haggart  referred  me  to  Mr.  Schreiber 
for  an  understanding  between  us  two,  so  I  went  to  Mr.  Schreiber  and  I  said  :  '*  Well  for 
pick  and  shovel  men  let  us  say  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day,  will  that  be 
too  much  f  so,  in  order  to  have  no  trouble  and  go  right  along  with  the  work,  we  agreed 
and  he  said  "  I  think  that  is  all  right."  So  I  saw  Mr.  Haggart  again  in  regard  to  making 
the  report  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  the  pick  and  shovel  men. 
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Q.  Your  contention  was  that  a  man  in  the  habit  of  doing  a  thing,  even  digging 
with  a  pick)  was  a  skilled  labourer  ? — A.  Tes,  I  pretend  that  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  making  excavations  is  just  as  much  a  skilled  labourer  as  any  other  skilled  labourer, 
so  is  a  man  that  makes  up  cement,  or  runs  a  derrick. 

Q.  So  that  this  distinction  for  the  pick  and  shovel  men  was  agreed  to  by  you  I— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  left  Ottawa  youi  were  followed  by  a  letter  which  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Parent.— -A.  Certainly,  there  was  no  trouble  about  that. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  men  besides  those  supplied  by  you  working  on  the  works 
there,  namely,  the  regular  employees  of  the  government  1 — A.  1  think  there  was  a  per- 
manent staff. 

Q.  On  your  visits,  was  it  possible  for  you  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  per- 
manent staff  and  the  men  supplied,  passing  through  the  work  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now  you  said  that  it  is  customary  for  contractors  having  a  pretty  large  number 
of  men  to  pay  them  either  every  Saturday  or  fortnight,  to  pay  them  by  the  help  of  the 
bookkeeper  or  an  employee  and  not  take  receipts  I — A.  Only  identify  them. 

Q.  But  what  I  mean  is  this,  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  customary  for  contrac- 
tors to  take  receipts  or  otherwise  ? — A.  We  never  take  receipts. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  you  never  take  receipts  ? — A.  Never  did  that.  We 
never  take  receipts  from  the  men  that  are  working  for  us.  We  take  receipts  of  materials 
but  not  of  the  men's  time. 

Q.  And  you  do,  as  the  city  of  Montreal  corporation  does,  at  a  certain  time,  a  man 
goes  to  the  wicket  and  you  have  the  trouble  to  have  them  identified  and  the  money 
appearing  opposite  the  man's  name  is  handed  to  him  in  an  envelope  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  memo,  is  made  by  the  party  who  pays  them  to  show  that  the  man  was 
paid. — A.  Never,  not  generally. 

Q.  Is  there  a  cheque  or  little  mark,  to  show  that  the  men  were  paid  ? — A.  Yes,  of 
course,  but  not  always. 

Q.  But  the  habit  of  the  party  charged  to  pay  the  men  is,  he  has  a  list  of  the  names, 
he  pays  them  and  makes  a  mark  opposite  the  name  of  the  man  to  show  that  he  has 
done  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  way  you  did  it  there,  with  the  extra  precaution  of  having  some- 
body to  identify  them. — A.  Yes.  The  only  extra  precaution  that  was  taken  there  on 
those  works  was  the  identification  of  the  men  on  account  of  the  number  of  employees. 

And  further  the  deponent  saith  not. 

A.   A.   URQUHART. 

I,  the  undersigned,  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  sworn  stenographer  in  this  cause,  do 
hereby  certify  under  the  oath  already  taken  by  me,  that  the  foregoing  sheets  numbered 
from  one  to  seventy -four  consecutively,  being  in  all  seventy-four  pages,  are  ajid  contain 
a  true  and  faithful  transcript  in  type  writing  of  the  evidence  of  the  above  named  wit- 
ness, as  by  me  taken  by  means  of  stenography,  the  whole  in  manner  and  form  as 
required  by  law. 

A.    A.   URQUHART, 

Official  Stenographer, 
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EXHIBIT  No.  33. 

Emanuel  St.  Louis  vs,  Thb  Queen. 

Tried  before  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Burbidge,  at  Ottawa,  June  15th,  1894, 10  a.  m. 
Mr.  Geoffrion,  Q.  C,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Q.  C,  and  Mr.  Emard,  for  Suppliants. 
Mr.  Osler,  Q.  C,  Mr.  Hogg,  Q.  C,  and  Mr.  O'Connor,  Q.  C,  for  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — The  case  of  the  petitioner  is  fully  set  out  in  our  petition.  How- 
ever, before  going  into  our  case  it  is  proper  that  I  should  add  further  explanations. 
The  works  in  question  are  diWded  into  three  divisions,  first,  what  we  call  the  Wellington 
bridge,  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  and  lock  no.  1.  The  Wellington  bridge  is  now  called 
the  Curran  bridge.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  and  by  the  witnesses  as  the 
Wellington  bridge,  therefore,  it  will  be  better  understood  if  we  now  refer  to  it  as  the 
Wellington  bridge. 

His  Lordship. — The  suppliant  in  the  case  was  the  contractor  for  labour? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — For  labour  and  stone  ;  and,  it  is  "labour"  with  a  qualification  ;  it 
was  for  the  supply  of  labour  and  stone.  The  contract  is  by  correspondence.  On  the  first 
page  of  the  petition  your  lordship  will  find  our  tender.  Neither  side  has  been  able  to 
file  the  letter  of  Mr.  Kennedy  calling  for  the  tenders.  I  suppose  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not 
keep  a  copy  of  it.  The  first  tender  is  the  Wellington  bridge,  the  next  is  old  lock  no. 
1,  and  then,  by  further  correspondence,  the  government,  who  had  not  yet  decided  to 
build  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  decided  to  extend  the  contract  and  build  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge.  The  Grand  Trunk  Company,  for  a  certain  amount,  would  build  the 
bridge,  but  the  negotiations  failed,  and  subsequently  the  government  joined  to  these 
works  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

His  Lordship. — The  statement  of  defence  admits  your  first  three  paragraphs. 
That  covers  the  contract,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Not  ail. 

Mr.  Hogg. — Your  lordship  will  observe  that  the  contract  for  lock  no.  1  is  not  set 
•out  in  the  petition  of  right,  except  in  the  amended  petition  of  right.  There  was  no 
further  defence  tiled  to  the  amended  statement.  All  the  correspondence  my  learned 
friend  speaks  of  I  have  here,  making  out  the  three  contracts. 

His  Lordship. — Briefly  then,  what  is  the  issue  raised  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — The  tender  for  lock  no.  1  is  denied  in  the  pleading.  It  is  in  our 
petition  by  mistake,  thinking  there  was  only  one  tender  ;  we  alleged  only  one  tender, 
and  we  were  allowed  to  amend,  and  the  opposite  side  have  not  amended  the  plea,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  persist  in  their  denial  of  that. 

His  Lordship. — What  is  the  real  contest  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — The  real  issue  is  as  to  the  quantity  of  labour  supplied,  the  second 
as  to  the  classification  of  the  labour ;  these  are  the  main  points.  First,  your  lordship 
will  see  there  was  a  tender  only  for  skilled  labourers.  The  tenderer,  the  pet^'tioner, 
evidently  had  not  been  asked  i/O  tender,  anyhow,  they  did  not  think  that  common 
labourers,  or  unskilled  labour  would  be  required.  After  the  first  two  accounts,  I  believe, 
were  filed  with  the  government,  and  which  were  in  full,  and  wherein  evidently  no 
<K>mmon  labour  was  required,  then,  in  the  third  pay-list,  or  third  account  filed  with  the 
government  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  government  was  to  pay  the  price 
mentioned  in  our  tender  for  common  labourers.  Your  lordship  will  find  that  skilled 
labourers  are  tendered  for  at  18^  cents  per  hour.     It  is  the  fifth  item. 

His  Lordship. — That  is  the  lowest  oi  all  the  classifications  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Yes,  my  lord.  Subsequently  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  your  lordship  will  find  at  page  6  of  the  petition,  paragraph  5,  that  this  omission 
or  difficulty  was  explained,   classifying,   therefore,  skilled   labourers  to  be  paid  $1.85^ 
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cents  per  day.  I  may  at  once  correct  thin  J  cent.  This  is  an  error  of  Mr.  Schreiber 
writing  the  letter.  It  was  meant  to  be  $1.85.  We  do  not  claim  the  benefit  of  that  ^ 
cent,  and  our  accounts  rendered  the  government  are  only  for  $1.85.  This  would  make 
therefore  18^  cents  per  hour.  The  day's  work  is  10  hours.  By  this  statement 
contained  in  section  5,  the  department  agreed  to  pay  our  tender  prices  for  skilled 
labourers  without  defining  more  than  that,  and  good  labourers  for  pick  and  shovel 
work,  $1.50  per  day,  reducing  it  to  15  cents  an  hour  for  pick  and  shovel. 

His  Lordship. — Anything  but  pick  and  shovel,  you  say,  would  be  skilled  labour  1 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Yes.  Skilled  labour,  in  our  understanding,  means  men  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  they  are  brought  for  ;  so  that  a  mortar-maker,  a  man  that  makes 
mortar,  is  a  skilled  labourer,  or  the  man  accustomed  to  work  on  derricks.  It  means  that 
we  agreed  to  give,  not  green  hands,  but  furnish  labourers,  in  a  class  where  they  were  re- 
quired, who  were  accustomed  to  their  trade,  however  low  may  be  that  class  of  trade. 
This  contention  was  made  to  the  minister,  and  that  concession  was  made.  Both  parties 
came  to  that  compromise,  that  all  were  to  be  skilled  labourers,  provided  they  were  good 
hands,  except  men  for  pick  and  shovel  work.  Our  accounts  have  been  prepared  upon 
that  basis,  and  the  crown  pleads  that  this  classification  is  wrong,  and  they  claim  that 
they  re-classitied  our  men.  First  of  all,  they  say,  you  have  not  supplied  the  quantity  of 
men  you  allege,  and  secondly,  you  have  not  classified  them  properly. 

There  is  also  a  difficulty  between  us  as  to  whether  this  understanding,  which  waa 
arrived  at  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  work,  applies  to  the  past.  Our  accounts  had  been 
supplied,  two  of  them  had  been  paid,  but  in  these  two  first  accounts  this  difficulty  did 
not  arise,  there  was  no  common  labour  work,  but  as  soon  as  one  came  before  them,  they 
declined  payment,  they  came  to  Montreal  and  had  this  underst^anding.  It  is  alleged  by 
the  defence  that  this  would  only  apply  to  future  work,  but  our  claim  is,  it  related  to  the 
labour  already  supplied. 

One  other  issue  upon  which  there  is  difficulty  is  the  item  for  the  over-time.  Your 
lordship  will  find  that  the  same  class  of  labour,  if  supplied,  under  the  heading  in  the 
schedule,  as  over  time,  then  the  rates  changed.  Foremen  would  be  charged  60  cents  an 
hour  on  over-time,  whilst  it  would  be  40  cents  an  hour  during  the  regular  working 
hours,  and  so  on.  It  is  contended  by  the  petitioner  that  over -time  means  all  labour 
supplied  by  the  contractor  beyond  the  regular  working  hours  of  ten  hours  a  day. 
The  defence  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  means  only  when  the  same  men  work  1 1 
or  12  hours,  that  over-time  means  additional  hours  worked  by  the  same  men  ;  and,  their 
contention  would,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  mean  this,  that  if  there  was  urgency  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  work,  and  there  was  night  work,  and  if  Mr.  St.  Louis,  the 
petitioner,  would  offer  a  fresh  or  new  man  to  work  three  hours  additional  to  the  twelve  it 
was  not  over-time,  because  this  man  was  working  only  three  hours  ;  that  the  rate  of  60 
cents  an  hour  would  be  paid  only  to  men  working  more  than  ten  hours. 

Then,  of  course,  there  comes  up  the  contention,  more  or  less,  that  when  there  were 
permanent  employees  working  as  gangs,  night  gangs  and  day  gangs,  and  we  admit,  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  when  a  man  has  100  men  in  his  employ,  and  it  is  agreed  that  a 
certain  gang  will  work  for  a  certain  number  of  days  during  the  day,  and  another  gang 
tiuring  the  night,  that  it  may  not  be  understood  as  over-time,  if  it  is  a  work  which  is  to 
go  on  day  and  night  regularly.  In  the  present  case  it  was  only  incidental,  it  was  only 
because  they  wanted  the  work  to  be  delivered  at  a  certain  time,  dependent  upon  the 
opening  of  the  navigation  ;  therefore,  it  was  not  a  case  where  St.  Louis,  the  petitioner, 
was  to  supply  500  men  by  way  of  night  gangs  and  day  gangs,  to  whom  he  could  give 
permanent  employment,  and  where  he  could  hire  them  and  say,  I  will  pay  you  so  much, 
provided  you  agree  to  work  either  day  or  night.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  St.  Louis  agreed 
that  if  extra  work  was  required  from  him,  that  is  extra  workmen,  workmen  who  would 
work  outside  the  regular  hours,  that  then  it  should  be  over-tima  Of  course  this  ex- 
pression "  over-time  "  will  have  to  be  interpreted,  and  evidence  of  custom  will  be  tendered 
by  us,  and  I  suppose  also  by  the  opposite  side. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — I  just  wish  to  mention,  before  witnesses  are  called,  that  under 
clauses  8  and  9,  it  would  be  convenient  for  the  crown  to  furnish  us  the  particulars. 
They  say  a  certain  number  of  men  were  charged  for  by  ua  who  did  not  work,  and  thej 
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say,  under  the  9th  clause,  that  we  fraudulently  inserted  in  the  pay-list  the  names  of  men 
who  never  worked.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  particulars  of  these.  It  would  tend  to 
shorten  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  OsLER. — We  might  be  able  to  say  something  if  we  had  had  this  demand  a  few 
days  ago.  Being  asked  for  just  as  the  court  opens,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deliver  them. 
As  the  case  proceeds  I  think  your  lordship  will  see  it  is  not  a  reasonable  demand,  having 
regard  to  what  we  have  done  to  get  the  particulars. 

His  Lordship. — I  think  the  request  comes  at  a  very  late  time. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — I  do  not  ask  my  learned  friend  to  produce  them  now.  If  they 
can  be  produced,  they  might  let  us  have  them  to-morrow. 

His  Lordship. — You  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  I  will  try  and  see  that 
you  are  not  taken  by  surprise,  and  that  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  your 
case.     That  is  all  you  desire  ? 

Mr.  Geofprion. — That  is  what  we  want. 


Documents  filed  by  the  suppliants. 

Exhibit  no.  1. — Suppliants'  tender  for  Wellington  bridge,  dated  20th  December, 
1892. 

His  Lordship. — You  may  use  copies,  subject  to  their  being  compared  with  the 
originals.     Whoever  puts  in  a  copy  must  produce  the  originals,  if  asked. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — We  are  ready  to  put  in  the  originals  now. 

Exhibit  np.  2,  reply  of  Mr.  Parent,  dated  21st  January,  1893. 

Exhibit  no.  3,  tender,  dated  20th  December,  1892,  in  respect  to  lock  no.  1. 

Exhibit  no.  4,  27th  February,  1893,  letter  from  Mr.  Parent,  extending  the  prior 
contract. 

Exhibit  no.  5,  28th  February,  letter  from  the  suppliant  agreeing  to  the  extension. 

Exhibit  no.  6,  January  20th,  notice  from  Mr.  Parent,  calling  for  tenders  for  the 
stone. 

Exhibit  no.  7,  tender  27th  January,  1893,  the  suppliant,  to  Parent. 

Exhibit  no.  8,  the  answer  accepting  Mr.  St.  Louis'  tender,  2nd  February,  1893. 

Mr.  HooG. — Then  there  is  the  re-arrangement  of  the  skilled  labour. 

Mr.  Osler. — We  will  put  those  in  if  you  wish.     They  had  better  all  go  in  together. 

Mr.  Hogg. — There  ia  the  letter  of  the  14th  March,  1893,  in  which  the  dispute  with 
reference  to  the  skilled  labour  is  settled,     (exhibit  A.) 

Exhibit  B,  telegram  of  the  15th  with  reference  to  the  same  matter,  which  is  read 
with  it,  and  as  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Osler. — There  is  correspondence,  which  is  not  at  hand  at  this  moment,  con- 
veying the  information  to  the  contractor.  The  information  was  communicated,  and  we 
will  put  the  letter  in  later  on.     It  is  taken  as  communicated. 

His  Lordship.— Then  there  is  no  question  in  the  case  about  the  authority  of  the 
minister,  or  any  officer,  to  do  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — It  has  not  been  raised. 

His  Lordship. — There  is  nothing  of  that  kind.  It  is  admitted  there  is  an  appro- 
priation by  parliament  for  carrying  on  this  work. 

Mr.  Osler. — There  is  a  certain  appropriation ;  no  appropriation  for  what  is  claimed 
now. 

His  Lordship. — But  for  the  work,  generally  ? 

Mr.  Geofprion. — The  work  was  authorized  by  parliament. 

Mr.  Osler. — Up  to  a  certain  limit. 

His  Lordship. — I  think  there  is  a  clause  in  the  act  which  requires  contracts  bind- 
ing upon  the  crown  to  bo  signed  by  the  minister,  and  his  secretary,  or  something  of  that 
kind.     Is  that  defence  being  raised  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson. — Oh  no,  that  is  not  nused.     They  admit  the  contract 

Mr.  Geofprion. — They  have  paid  large  amounts. 

Mr.  Osler. — We  do  not  say  there  was  an  appropriation  which  covers  this. 
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His  Lordship. — It  is  admitted  there  was  an  appropriation  by  parliament  for  this 
work,  generally  ? 

Mr.  OsLER. — ^No,  it  is  a  limited  appropriation,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — There  is  no  question  raised  as  to  that. 

His  Lordship. — I  only  wished  to  prevent  the  question  being  raised  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  OsLBR. — I  think  the  amount  qi  the  appropriation  is  8190,000. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — It  is  not  raised  by  the  pleadings. 

Mr.  Osler. — I  think  you  have  to  prove  it. 

His  Lordship. — The  burden  is  upon  you  to  prove  it.  I  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
the  minister  was  exercising  his  authority  under  the  act,  or  not. 

Mr.  Osler. — My  learned  friend  distinctly  understands  we  do  not  admit  there  is 
any  appropriation  by  parliament  for  the  amount  that  is  now  claimed  in  this  suit. 

His  Lordship. — You  will  probably  find  it  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — We  cannot  say  by  memory  what  was  the  amount  of  the  first 
appropriation.     It  is  well-known   that  the  appropriation  was  exceeded. 

Mr.  Osler. — It  ought  not  to  have  been. 


JOSEPH  ALFRED  MICHAUD,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Geoffrion: 

Q.  You  are  in  the  employ  of  the  suppliant  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  his  employ  in  the  fall  of  1892? — A.  Yes,  I  was  in  his  employ 
conjointly  with  Berger,  St.  Louis  and  Oousineau,  and  then  for  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Berger,  St.  Louis  and  Oousineau  is  the  firm  constructing  the  court  house  in 
Montreal.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  accounts  that  were  rendered 
by  Mr.  St.  Louis  to  the  goverrmient  for  the  supply  of  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  original  of  these  accounts  with  you  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  duplicates 
here  ;  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  original,  because  the  original  sheets  may  have  been  sent  up 
to  the  government,  but  I  have  the  duplicates  here. 

Q.  Which  were  prepared  in  the  oflSce  ? — A.  In  the  oflice. 

Q.  Under  your  supervision  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  25th  January  1893,  I  understand  that  the  first  account  was  rendered 
about  this  supply  of  labour  ? — A.  I  will  have  to  refer  to  the  duplicate.  Yes,  the  first 
one  is  from  the  10th  to  the  25  th,  and  must  have  been  rendered  a  few  days  after  the 
25th  January. 

Q.  Anyhow,  the  account  included  the  25th,  did  it  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount?— A.  The  amount  was  $1,661.88. 

Q.  This  applied  only  to  the  Wellington  bridge  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  amount  was  paid  % — A.  This  amount  was  paid  in  full 
by  the  government,  of  course. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  detail  of  the  statement  attached  to  the  account  %— 
A.  This  is  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  James  Villeneuve. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Villeneuve?  What  was  he  doing  for  Mr.  St.  Louis?— A.  He  was 
timekeeper  for  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Where  did  he  perform  his  work  ?  Was  he  in  the  office  or  on  the  work  t — A  He 
was  in  the  office  to  make  his  reports,  but  he  generally  remained  on  the  work. 

Q.  He  had  to  be  on  the  work,  and  bring  his  reports  to  the  office  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  detailed  statement  shows  the  list  of  men  whose  labour  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
St.  Louis  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  dates  mentioned  in  the  statement  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  these  men  were  paid  ? — A.  They  were  paid  by  mysell 

Q.  With  whose  money  ? — A.  With  Mr.  St.  Louis*  money. 

Q.  Paid  by  yourself? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Where  is  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office  in  Montreal? — A.  In  the  New  York  Life 
building. 

Q.  Did  these  men  come  to  the  city  office,  or  did  you  go  on  the  works  to  pay  them  1 — 
A.  They  were  paid  on  the  works. 

Mr.  Gboffrion.  — I  understand  the  original  of  this  is  filed. 

Mr.  OsLBR. — We  will  produce  anything  you  call  for. 

Mr.  Gboffrion. — I  think  we  had  better  call  for  the  document  of  the  25th  January, 
the  Wellington  bridge.     This  is  printed  on  the  last  page. 

Mr.  Hogg. — This  is  it. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion: 

Q.  Will  you  ascertain  whether  this  is  the  original  or  duplicate  prepared  in  your 
office  and  rendered  to  the  government  ? — A.  Yes  sir,  this  is  theoriginal.  (Marked 
exhibit  no.  9.) 

Mr.  OsLER. — I  would  suggest  to  my  learned  friend,  that  these  are  all  the  pay-lists 
on  the  Wellington  street  bridge.     Why  not  put  them  in  as  one  ;  they  are  all  attached. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — Leave  them  attached,  and  mark  them  separately. 

Mr.  OsLER. — There  is  a  bundle  as  it  stands.  Why  not  ask  the  witness  what  these 
are,  and  put  them  in  at  once. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — Let  him  examine  them  one  by  one,  leaving  them  attached. 

His  Lordship. — Just  see  if  that  bundle  which  has  been  marked  no.  9  contains  all 
the  accounts  rendered  for  men's  time  in  connection  with  the  Wellington  bridge  ? 

Witness. — I  think  I  would  check  them  better  if  I  took  my  duplicates. 

His  Lordship. — Take  your  duplicates  and  look  at  them.  Suppose,  Mr.  Geoffrion, 
you  take  it  for  granted  for  the  present  that  they  are,  and  if  they  are  not  you  can 
show  it. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — We  will  take  it  for  granted  these  are  correct,  subject  to 
verification. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Please  do  not  understand  we  put  them  in  as  correct  accounts.  We 
produce  them  as  what  we  received.  That  first  bundle  is  not  all  of  the  Wellington  street 
bridge. 

His  Lordship. — You  can  examine  them  at  recess.  Exhibit  no.  9  will  be  the 
a<;counts  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge. 

Mr.  OsLER. — My  learned  friend  calls  upon  us  to  produce  the  pay-sheets  that  we 
received  from  the  suppUant  with  reference  to  Welhngton  street  bridge.  Pursuant  to 
that  call,  we  produce  all  that  we  have  received  with  reference  to  the  Wellington  street 
bridge.  They  are  marked  in  crayon  1  to  8  on  the  back.  There  are  8  separate  bundles 
of  papers.  These  are  in  response  to  my  learned  friend's  call  for  the  accounts  sent  in 
with  reference  to  the  Wellington  street  bridge.  These  we  say  are  all  we  have,  and  we 
produce  them. 

His  Lordship. — Then,  we  will  mark  the  whole  of  them  exhibit  no.  9.  There 
should  be  nine  bundles  to  complete  the  list,  according  to  the  statement. 

Mr.  OsLER. — The  first  two  are  attached. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  have  no  objection  to  their  being  filed  now,  but  we  are  going  to 
proceed  with  the  three  works  together  as  soon  as  they  proceeded  together,  and  these  are 
only  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  because  we  had  not  begun  the  works  on  the  other 
bridges. 

Then,  I  call  for  the  accounts  relating  to  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  and  lock  no.  1. 

Mr.  Hogg. — ^These  are  the  Grand  Trunk  accounts,  numbers  1  to  7.  (Marked 
exhibit  no.  10.) 

Mr.  Ferguson. — They  are  all  subject  to  verification. 

Mr.  Osier. — They  are  your  accounts  sent  in. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Of  course  we  will  verify  them. 

His  Lordship. — If  you  find  any  of  them  are  not  the  documents  you  are  asking  for, 
you  may  explain. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — We  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  anything  that  may 
not  be  understood. 
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Mr.  Hogg. — Then  in  lock  no.  I  there  are  two  accounts  (exhibit  11). 

His  Lordship. — More  than  two. 

Mr.  Hogg. — Yes,  there  are  four.  Everything  connected  with  lock  no.  1  is  in  thift 
one  bundle  (exhibit  11). 

His  Lordship. — It  is  admitted  that  these  cheques  have  been  paid ;  that  you  find  in 
the  particulars  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson. — Of  course,  we  ^)ecifically  admit  the  payment. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Hare  you  the  account  rendered  in  February  for  two  of  the  works,  b^inning  with 
the  Wellington  bridge  1 — A.  Yes,  I  have  it 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  statement  prepared,  the  statement  for  $9,127,  25th  February? 
— A.  This  has  been  prepared  partly  in  the  office  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  from  the  reports  of 
the  time-keeper,  and  partly  from  the  employees  of  the  government,  the  officer  of  the 
government  on  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  Let  us  take  the  part  that  was  returned  by  time-keepers. 

Mr.  OsLER. — We  want  all  the  returns,  please  ;  we  want  the  time  book. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  want  to  know  who  these  men  are. 

Mr.  OsLER. — They  will  appear  by  the  time  book.  We  dont  want  his  viva  voce 
statement  of  them. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  asked  him  who  the  men  were. 

Mr.  OsLER. — I  misunderstood  you. 

By  Mr,  Geofftion: 

Q.  Who  are  the  time-keepers  you  mention  as  having  supplied  the  returns  1 — A. 
The  reums  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Villeneuve  for  the  stonecutters. 

Q.  So  the  part  of  this  account  which  refers  to  the  stonecutters'  work  was  prepared 
in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office  under  your  supervision  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  returns  made* by  Mr.  Villeneuve? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  OsLER. — That  will  not  do. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  The  account  is  for  more  than  the  stonecutters.  Upon  what  did  you  prepare  the 
rest  of  the  account? — A.  The  rest  of  the  account  has  been  prepared  on  time  lists 
furnished  by  the  officer  of  the  government,  by  the  government  time-keeper. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  time-keeper  ? — A.  These  lists  were  sent  by  Mr. 
P.  Coughlin. 

Q.  When  you  say  on  the  government  works,  do  I  understand  you  to  refer  to  the 
Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  works  on  the  Wellington  bridge  were  begun  before  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  who  were  the  time-keepors  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ?  Do  you  know 
whether  there  were  any  that  made  any  reports  for  that  account  ? — A.  The  chief  time- 
keeper was  Mr.  Villeneuve. 

Q.  The  men  whose  names  were  mentioned  there,  were  they  paid? 

Mr.  OsLER. — ^There  will  be  pay-sheets  surely,  showing  the  receipts.  It  appears 
in  writing. 

His  Lordship. — Have  you  pay-sheets  ? — A.  No,  we  have  no  vouchers  from  the  men. 

Mr.  OsLER — .You  have  pay  sheets  upon  which  the  men  were  paid. 

Witness. — The  men  did  not  sign  their  names  for  the  money. 

Mr.  OsLER. — That  does  not  matter.     You  have  something  in  writing  ? 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Did  you  bring  those  long  statements  in  the  field,  or  did  you  prepare  sheets 
with  the  names  of  the  men,  and  pure  and  simply  the  amount  due  opposite  ?  Is  that 
the  list  you  carried  with  you  when  you  went  to  pay  ? — A.  When  we  went  to  pay 
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sometimes  for  the  Wellington  bridge  we  had  the  list  supplied  by  the  officer,  and  for  the- 
Grand  Trunk  we  had  time-books. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  take  receipts  1 — A.  No,  I  think  we  begun  to  have  a  cross  mark 
on  a  special  sheet  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  but  I  think  these  were  abandoned  ;  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  we  did  not  take  any  mark  at  all,  because  the  men  were  paid  before  witnesses. 

Mr.  OfiLER. — ^You  must  produce  any  documents  you  are  talking  about  with  a 
cross  on. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  It  was  abandoned,  and  they  were  paid  before  witnesses  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  payments  were  made  to  the  wives  or  children  or 
messengers,  sometimes,  sent  by  the  workmen  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  ? — A.  No,  I  am  not  very  sure. 

Q.  And  who  made  the  payments  for  this  date  of  the  25th  February  1 — A.  I  made 
the  payments  with  assistants. 

Q.  Who  generally  assisted  you  at  the  itime  of  the  payment  % — A.  On  the  Grand 
Trunk  I  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Villeneuve,  and  some  others,  and  on  the  Wellington  bridge 
I  was  assisted  by  the  government  time-keeper,  P.  Coughlin,  and  Mr.  Davin  was  there,, 
and  there  may  be  one  more,  but  I  don't  remember  the  name.  Mr.  Villeneuve  was 
there  in  both  cases. 

His  Lordship. — You  had  your  own  bargain  with  these  men  for  the  prices  you  were 
paying  them,  and  you  paid  them  the  prices  you  had  agreed  upon  with  them,  and  then 
charged  the  government  the  prices  you  had  agreed  upon  with  the  government  % — A    Yes. 

Q.  The  amounts  you  paid  were  not  the  amounts  that  appear  in  this  list  ? — A.  No. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — The  reason  I  prove  this  payment  is  because  these  lists  were 
returned  to  us.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  in  charge  of  the  works,  Mr.  Coughlin  and  Mr.  Pa- 
rent, and  we  claimed  these  are  our  vouchers.  I  intend  to  prove  that  we  have  followed 
these  returns  that  were  given  to  Mr.  St.  Tx)uis  by  these  men  actually  in  charge  of  the 
work,  so  that  the  payment  is  not  so  much,  that  is  the  amount,  as  the  naked  fact  that 
we  paid  these  men.     The  government  have  no  interest  in  the  amount. 

Mr.  OsLER. — We  propose  to  take  a  little  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  am  only  speaking  for  myself.  I  am  afraid  we  will  not  always 
agree  in  this  case. 

By  Mr.  Gwffrum  : 

Q.  In  this  case  the  men  were  paid  as  usual  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  the  usual  custom  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  referred  only  to  the  item  of  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  now  refer  to  the  account  rendered  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  on  the  same- 
date  ? — A.  I  have  it  here. 

Q.  25th  February  ?— A.  Yes,  the  amount  is  $5,590.20. 

Q.  On  whose  return  was  this  account  prepared  1 — A.  The  chief  time-keeper,  Ville- 
neuve. 

Q.  This  account  was  also  prepared  at  your  office  under  your  supervision? — A  Yes. 

Q.  And  based  upon  these  returns  1 — A.  Yes. 

His  Lordship. — And  did  you  pay  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Osler. — Based  on  what  returns,  and  where  are  they  1 

Mr.  Geoffrion.  —We  will  come  to  that.  Where  are  these  returns,  Mr.  Osier  is 
anxious  to  know  ? 

Mr,  Oslbr. — I  only  wish  to  be  reasonably  regular. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Where  are  these  returns? — A.  Well,  I  have  here  returns  from  the  Wellington 
bridge,  and  for  the  Grand  Trunk  I  have  a  copy. 

Q.  What,  do  you  say,  was  returned  from  the  Wellington  bridge  ?  Was  it  a  list  lik& 
that?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Was  it  the  field  notes,  or  was  it  a  full  table  prepared,  in  the  Wellington 
bridge  1 — A.  I  call  the  return  the  pay-sheets  prepared  by  the  officer  of  the  government, 
giving  the  name  of  the  men,  the  time  in  details,  and  the  price  to  be  paid. 

Q.  But  when  these  were  sent  to  Mr.  St.  Louis*  office  in  the  city  they  were  not 
accompanied  by  those  field  notes,  or  pencilled  notes  which  generally  formed  the  basis  of 
these  statements  1 — A.  No,  not  for  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  As  to  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  you  say  you  prepared  them  from  returns? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  these  returns  prepared,  and  where  ? — A.  The  returns  were  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  time-keeper,  Mr.  Villeneuve,  on  the  works,  or  some- 
times at  the  office. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  time-keeper  1  He  needed  several  time-keepers  1 — A.  Yes,  he 
had  assistants. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  how  these  time-keepers  would  report  to  the  head  time- 
keeper 1 — A.  I  think  they  reported  all  on  the  works. 

Q.  They  did  not  report  at  your  office  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so ;  I  don't  remember 
having  seen  them,  only  at  the  end  of  the  work,  when  Mr.  Villeneuve  was  not  there,  for 
two  fortnights,  I  think,  just  towards  the  finish  of  the  contract. 

Q.  But,  as  long  as  Mr.  Villeneuve  was  chief  time-keeper  on  the  works,  the  other 
time-keepers  would  report  to  him  1 — A.  To  him,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  time- 
keepers. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Villeneuve  would  bring  these  returns  to  you  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  prepare  these  accounts  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  asked  whether  you  have  these  returns  by  Mr.  Villeneuve  on  which 
these  accounts  were  prepared  ? — A.  No,  I  have  not  got  the  original. 

His  Lordship. — Do  you  know  what  became  of  them? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
what  became  of  them.     I  handed  them  to  Mr.  St.  Louis,  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  You  have  no  more  returns  of  that  class  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  than  you 
«ver  had  for  the  Wellington  bridge  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  liennedy  was  in  charge  of  the  Wellington  bridge  more  particularly,  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  whole  work  ? — A.  Yes,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  whole  work. 

Q.  And  is  it  from  his  office  that  these  pay  lists  would  come  prepared  to  Mr.  St 
Louis'  office  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  would  they  come  from  Mr.  Kennedys  office,  or 
from  the  government  office  1 — A.  Well,  I  don't  exactly  remember,  but  I  know  in 
several  cases  they  came  from  Mr.  Parent's  office,  because  they  had  to  send  a  list  to  Mr. 
Parent  to  get  his  signature  on. 

Q.  It  came  from  the  office  where  the  last  signature  was  put  1 — A.  Probably. 

Q.  By  whom  did  the  pay  list  purport  to  be  signed  ] — A.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
work  these  reports  were  signed  by  P.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  Mr.  E.  H.  Parent,  the  superintending  engineer  ] — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  as  far  as  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  is  concerned,  after  you  had  prepared 
from  the  returns  similar  statements,  what  did  you  do  with  them  ?  Did  you  do  any- 
thing before  paying  the  men  on  these  returns  1  Did  you  submit  them  to  the  officers  of 
the  government  on  the  work  1 

Mr.  OsLEB.— What  did  he  do  ? 

Witness. — I  don't  know  exactly  what  you  mean. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  You  have  just  stated  that  the  Wellington  bridge  would  come  all  prepared  and 
a,ll  signed  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  come  from  the  office  of  the  government,  either  Mr.  Parent  or 
Mr.  Kennedy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  prepared  and  signed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  also  stated  that  the  Grand  Trunk  pay  lists  were  prepared  by  you  or 
under  your  supervision  ] — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Following  the  same  form,  or  in  the  same  manner? — A.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but 
I  think  they  are  similar,  showing  the  names  of  the  men,  the  number  of  hours  and  the 
amount  due. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  form  of  those  sent  to  you  by  the  government,  and 
those  prepared  by  you  ? 

Mr.  OsLER. — You  are  leading  him,  and  the  document  ought  to  be  here. 

Witness. — I   don't  understand  the  question. 

His  Lordship. — The  question  he  wants  you  to  answer  is,  whether  after  you  had 
made  up  the  account  respecting  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  bridge,  from  the  information 
given  given  you  by  Villeneuve,  you  did  anything  before  you  paid  ?  Did  you  submit 
them  to  the  government  officers  before  you  paid  ? — A.  They  were  not  submitted  before 
we  paid. 

Mr.  Geopfrion. — Were  they  at  any  time  certified  by  the  same  officers  ? 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  He  wants  to  know  whether  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  accounts  were  ever  cer- 
tified by  any  officer  of  the  crown  % — A.  Yes,  the  accounts  rendered  have  been  certified 
by  the  officer  of  the  government.     You  have  a  copy  here. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 
Q.  Were  they  certified  by  the  same  three  names  as  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  his  Lordship : 
Q.  They  were  certified  after  you  paid,  and  not  before  1 — A.  Not  before. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  How  often  were  the  men  paid  1 — A.  They  were  paid  by  the  month  and  fortnightly. 

Q.  Some  paid  monthly  ? — A,  No.  On  the  Wellington  bridge  we  paid  the  month 
of  February  altogether,  and  the  month  of  March,  and  after  that  they  were  paid 
fortnightly. 

Q.  Anyhow,  the  dates  of  the  pay  days,  and  the  dates  of  rendering  the  accounts 
were  not  the  same  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  I  find  that  you  rendered  your  accounts  at  irregular  intervals  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Besides  the  regular  pay  days,  do  you  know  whether  almost  every  day  or  fre- 
quently men  were  discharged  or  quitted  the  work  before  the  expiry  of  a  fortnight,  for 
instance,  and  do  you  know  whether  these  men  would  be  paid  only  after  the  fortnight 
for  the  number  of  days,  or  whether  they  would  be  paid  for  the  number  of  days  before 
the  general  pay  day  would  come  1 

Mr.  OsLER. — Does  he  know  anything  of  that  kind  of  his  own  knowledge  ?  Surely 
that  would  come  from  the  time  keeper. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  This  witness  says  he  paid  the  men  himself.  Tell  us  how  you  paid  them  1 — A. 
When  a  man  was  descharged  he  came  down  to  the  office  and  was  paid. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  There  was  a  general  pay  day  ? — A.  Yes,  there  was  a  general  pay  day. 

Q.  Have  there  happened  cases  where  men  would  be  paid  outside  of  those  general  pay 
days?--A.  Yes. 

Q.  Explain  to  the  court  when  it  happened  ? — A.  Well,  when  a  man  was  not  fit  for 
the  work,  when  he  was  discharged  he  came  to  the  office  and  got  paid. 

Q.  When  men  were  so  paid  outside  of  the  general  pay  day,  was  it  done  upon  the 
return  of  time  keepers  or  upon  the  return  of  some  men  upon  the  works  1 — A.  Upon  the 
return  of  time  keepers. 

Q.  Was  it  only  the  time  keepers,  or  did  you  require  any  other  certificate  ?  You 
would  pay  on  the  time  keepers,  return  ? — A.  For  the  Grand  Trunk  I  paid  on  Mr.  Villen- 
euve's  advice,  because  I  did  not  pay  a  man  before  Mr.  Villeneuve  indentified  the  time 
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And  the  demand,  and  on  the  Wellington  bridge  I  would  not  pay  anyone  unless  I  bad  the 
•signature  of  the  chief  time  keeper,  P.  Ck>ughlin,  and  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  Now,  when  it  was  general  pay  day,  do  you  now  know  whether  any  of  these 
officers  on  the  Wellington  works  were  present  %—-A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  look  to  them  for  the  identfiication  of  the  men  the  same  as  you  looked 
to  Mr.  Villeneuve  1 — ^A.  Well,  when  we  paid  the  men  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  the 
ichief  time  keeper  was  there  with  his  assistant  and  indentified  the  men  because  we  did 
not  know  them  ourselves. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  Who  was  the  chief  time  keeper  ? — A.  P.  Coughlin,  the  government  timekeeper. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  The  assistants  would  be  present  1 — A.  Yes,  and  sometimes  Mr.  Kennedy  would 
be  present  too. 

Q.  Look  at  the  account  25th  March  % — A.  That  is  for  the  Wellington  bridge.  I 
iiave  it  here. 

Q.  Just  give  the  same  explanation.  On  whose  returns,  or  in  other  words  on  what 
material — first  of  all,  you  say  this  amount  of  $51,748.14  is  composed  of  two  totals? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  total?— A.  The  first  total  is  $42,618.53,  repesenting  day 
iorce,  and  the  next  total  is  $9,129.64,  night  force. 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that  the  suppliant  rendered  to  the  government  an 
;account  for  night  work  ? — A.  Yes,  the  first  time. 

Q.  In  preparing  a  schedule  of  prices,  and  preparing  prices  for  the  night  force,  will 
you  say  whether  you  followed  a  schedule  of  prices  indicated  in  the  tender  as  being  for 
over-time  ? — A.  Yes,  the  prices  of  the  night  men,  and  over-time,  are  the  same  in  the 
accounts  rendered. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  tiinb  that  the  government  was  charged  for  what  was  meant 
by  the  suppliant  as  over-time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  speaking  of  the  night  force,  can  you  state  to  the  court  whether  chere  are 
men  there  who  worked  only  at  night  and  who  gave  only  extra  hours,  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  new  men  doing  only  night  work,  instead  of  giving  extra  hours  after  the  regular 
hours  ? — A.  In  this  sheet  rendered  for  night  force  they  are  new  men,  it  is  a  new  gang, 
a  night  gang,  and  for  over-time,  and  for  extra  hours  made  by  the  da/s  men  it  is  charged 
in  the  day  force. 

Q.  But  though  you  made  it  in  the  day  force,  do  I  understand  that  you  would 
•charge  the  extra  time  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  entered  in  the  day  time  the  extra  hours  of  the  day  gang  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  his  Lordship : 
Q.  And  charged  at  the  over-time  rates  ? — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  The  way  you  were  instructed  by  the  suppliant  was  to  charge  extra  time  given 
by  the  same  men,  or  night  work  given  by  new  men,  as  over-time  ? — A.  Yes,  at  the  price 
or  the  over-time. 

Q.  Now,  on  whose  report  did  you  prepare  this  account  of  $51,748.17  ? — A.  Taking 
alight  and  day,  they  were  prepared  on  the  reports  supplied  by  Mr.  Villeneuve  for  the 
stone-masons,  stone-cutters,  and  skilled  labourers,  and  the  night  forcJe,  it  is  the  same,  fore- 
man, stone-masons,  and  stone-cutters  that  is  suppHed  by  Villeneuve,  and  the  remainder 
has  been  supplied  by  the  officer  of  the  government,  P.  Coughlin. 

Q.  Who  were  the  time-keepers  at  that  time,  do  yoil  remember,  t^at  would  have 
kept  the  time  represented  by  these  accounts  ?  Mr.  Couglin  had  his  force  of  time-keepers 
on  the  Wellington  bridge  ?~-A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  force  of  time-keepers  had  Mr.  Villeneuve  on  the  Gi^and  Trunk  bridge  1 
— A.  He  had  Mr.  James  McEwan,  Alfred  Drolet,  G^eorge  Beaudry,  and  I  think  a  ttmsti 
aiamed  J.  A.  Ouimet. 
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Q.  Who  were  Davin,  Glenny  and  Warbnrton  ? — A.  They  were  on  the  Wellington 
under  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  employed  these  time-keepers,  who  engaged  them  ? — A.  I 
think  they  were  engaged  by  the  officer  of  the  government. 

By  Mr,  Oder  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrian  : 

Q.  You  know  they  were  taken  among  the  men  supplied  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  for  the 
work  on  these  bridges  ?-— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  names  of  these  men  were  entered  in  the  pay  lists,  in  your  accounts  to 
the  government  as  labourers  supplied  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  enough  of  the  wo  As  to  say  whether  when  Mr.  St.  Louis  brought 
men  to  work  on  the  works,  whether  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  anything  to  do  with  .the  classifi- 
cation of  these  men,  and  the  work  they  had  to  do,  or  whether  he  only  delivered  the  men, 
if  I  may  say  so  ?    Do  you  know  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  about  that  personally  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  On  the  same  date,  25th  March,  you  rendered  an  account  also  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  I— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  we  go  into  that,  in  that  list  or  that  account  rendered  on  the  25th  March 
for  $51,748.17,  do  you  know  whether  the  men  were  all  charged  as  skilled  labourers,  and 
whether  there  was  any  classification  of  men  for  pick  and  shovel  1 — A.  Yes,  the  men  are 
charged  here  at  15  centii  an  hour,  and  18^  cents.  The  dispute  between  Mr.  St.  Louis 
and  the  department  had  been  settled  then. 

Mr.  Oder  : 

Q.  What  account  are  you  speaking  of  ? — A.  The  account  finishing  25th  March. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  The  classification  of  labour  as  between  skilled  labour  and  men  for  pick  and  shovel 
was  followed,  as  you  understand  it  1 — A.  It  must  have  been  settled  at  that  time,  as  the 
prices  are  marked. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  account  ? — A.  There  are  three  total  shere, 
one  for  the  day  force,  one  for  night  force,  and  one  for  stone. 

Q.  The  25th  March  ?— A.  Yes,  up  to  the  25th  March. 

Q.  What  is  the  day  force  for  men's  time? — A.  $30,394.60. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  Does  that  include  any  over-time  for  the  day  force  1 — A.  Yes  sir. 
Q.  Charged  at  over-time  rates  % — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 
Q.  What  is  the  night  force  ?—  A.  The  night  force  is  $12,660.40. 

By  his  Lordship  : 
Q.  Fresh  men  charged  at  over-time  rates  1 — A.  Yes,  for  night  work. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  And  then  the  stone  wae  $1,764.32  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  had  control  of  the  stone  delivery,  as  to  quantity,  and  so  forth  ? — A.  There 
were  two  stone  measurers  there,  one  was  for  measuring  stone  for  the  government,  and 
the  other  for  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  nam^  1 — ^Yes,  Mr.  Michael  Doheny,  I  think,  was  there  for  the 
government,  and  Mr.  Paul  Parent  was  for  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q:  And  the  items  ihat  we  find  in  the  difiSorent  accounts  furnished  for  the  govern- 
ment  for  stone  were  also  prepared  by  you  1 — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Upon  the  returns  of  these  men  1 — A.  Yes,  upon  the  returns  of  Mr.  Parent,  he 
had  checked  the  stone  with  Mr.  Doheny,  and  then  he  came  back  to  the  office  with  his 
report,  and  I  suppose  it  was  correct. 

Q.  That  was  Mr.  Parent  the  measurer  1 — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Geopprion. — There  is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  stone,  is  there,  Mr.  O'Connor  1 

Mr.  Hogg. — They  are  all  in  the  same  pay-sheets,  all  in  the  same  account. 

Mr.  Geopprion. — They  are  put  in  red  ink. 

Mr.  OsLEB. — We  attack  these  accounts  as  utterly  bad. 

Mr.  Geopprion, — In  every  particular  ? 

Mr.  Osler. — Utterly  bad  and  wrong. 

By  Mr.  Geoffirion : 

Q.  You  prepared  this  statement  on  Paul  Parent's  report  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  already  named  the  time-keepers  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  on  whose 
reports  you  prepared  those  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  find  a  name  in  my  notes  of  Stanton.  Was  Henry  Stanton  one  of  the  time- 
keepers ? — A.  No,  he  was  not  a  time-keeper,  he  was  a  copyist. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  answer  as  to  the  payment  is  the  same  ? — A.  Yes,  the  same 
process. 

Q.  Now,  this  item  of  lock  no.  1,  $6,911.45?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  single  total?     A.  No,  $2,106.55  for  stone. 

Q.  Is  there  a  classification  of  over-time  there  as  in  the  others?  Is  the  $6,911.45 
all  day-time  ?     A.  It  is  all  day-time. 

Q.  It  is  only  one  total  charged  as  day-time  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  the  time-keepers  on  lock  no.  1  ?  A.  The  same  force,  the  same  time- 
keepers, the  same  force  as  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Q.  Is  there  a  long  distance  between  the  two  works,  lock  no.  1  and  Grand  Trunk 
bridge  ?     A.  No,  the  stone  were  cut  in  different  sheds,  but  they  were  not  very  far  apart. 

Q.  But  as  far  as  the  work  was  concerned,  had  the  time-keepers  to  travel  a  long 
distance  to  go  to  the  two  works  ?     A.  No,  not  very  long. 

Q.  No  night  force  nor  over-time  there.  Now,  on  the  21st  April,  with  reference  to 
the  Wellington  bridge  ?     A.  I  have  night  force  and  day  force  here. 

Mr.  Osler. — Is  it  worth  while  loading  up  the  notes  with  the  details  of  these 
schedules  ? 

His  Lordship. — He  wishes  to  distinguish  between  the  actual  working  over-time  of 
the  men  employed  in  the  day-time,  and  the  over-time  he  claims  for  fresh  men. 

Mr.  Osler. — That  appears  in  the  schedule,  and  he  has  acted  on  the  same  principle 
throughout. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Does  this  classification  between  day-time  and  over-time,  or  day  force  and  night 
force,  appear  on  the  face  of  the  account  ?     A.  Yes,  it  is  apparent. 

His  Lordship. — What  you  claim  as  over-time  made  by  fresh  men  is  kept  separately 
from  the  over-time  made  by  day  men. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  If  I  understand  right  the  over- time  which  was  made  during  the  day,  that  is,  the 
extension  of  the  day-time  would  be  put  in  the  day  force  ?  A.  Yes,  in  the  day  force  at 
over-time  rates  all  through. 

Q.  And  when  new  men  were  brought  in  they  would  be  charged  as  night  force  ? 
A.  Yes,  and  on  separate  sheets. 

His  Lordship. — Did  you  pay  all  the  money  on  all  the  accounts  we  have  in  these 
particulars  ? 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  His  lordship  wants  to  know  whether  you  yourself  made  all  the  payments  to  all 
the  men  ?    A.  Yes,  I  was  pajnnaster  on  the  work. 
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Q.  The  answers  you  have  already  given  for  the  different  items  so  far  would  apply 
to  the  remfidnder? — A.  Yes.  "♦ 

Q.  You  were  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  all  the  tima  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  followed  the  same  process  of  preparing  the  accounts  t — A.  Yes.  I  wish  to 
rectify  an  answer  I  made.  It  is  about  the  preparation  of  the  lii  t  of  the  accounts  for 
the  Wellington  bridge.  The  first  copy  was  made  by  Henry  Stanton,  he  was  in  charge, 
he  was  a  copyist  in  the  office,  and  he  took  the  time  as  per  the  list  furnished  by  Coughlin. 
and  sent  by  Parent  and  Kennedy,  and  made  up  the  account  himself ;  he  copied  from  the 
original. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  with  the  other  1 — A.  I  have  it  here. 

Q.  Did  you  send  to  the  government  the  original  which  you  had  received  from  Mr. 
Kennedy's  office  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  did  you  send  to  the  government  a  copy  made  in  your  office  1 — A.  A  copy 
made  in  our  office,  because  we  had  to  change  the  price. 

Q.  But  what  you  copied  up  to  the  prices  which  were  changed,  the  rest  was  a  correct 
copy  ? — A.  A  coiTect  copy.     There  are  some  little  mistakes. 

Q.  The  intention  was  to  make  a  correct  copy  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  only  changes  that  were  ordered  to  be  made  was  in  writing  the  amount 
opposite  the  time  given  by  the  men  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  that  these  accounts  were  correct,  with  some  corrections  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  say  whether  you  have  prepared  a  statement  of  the  corrections  which 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  accounts  furnished  to  the  government  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  explain  shortly  what  are  these  errors,  and  how  you  discovered  them  ? — 
A.  Well,  during  this  summer  I  have  gone  over  the  accounts  of  the  men's  time  list  I 
had  in  my  possession,  and  I  found  for  the  Wellington  bridge  several  errors,  some 
against  Mr.  St.  Louis,  and  some  were  against  the  government.  I  have  a  duplicate 
copy  here.  For  the  month  of  March  we  have  the  results  that  were  not  charged,  $263.- 
87.  From  March  26th  to  April  21st  not  charged,  $27.99.  Of  course  there  is  some- 
thing charged  too  much,  and  something  not  charged,  but  that  is  the  result.  And  from 
April  22nd  to  May  6th  not  charged,  $59.40.  This  is  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  all 
three.  Then  as  to  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  there  are  70  hours  charged  too  much  in 
the  fortnight  ending  21st  April,  that  is  skilled  labour,  Isidore  Langlois,  $12*95. 
(Marked  exhibits  12  A,  B  and  C.) 

His  Lordship  .  — May  I  ask  counsel  if  all  the  accounts  put  in  here  as  originals, 
purport  to  be  signed  by  officers  of  the  government  ? 

Mr.  OsLER. — Yes,  my  lord.  For  all  these  pay-sheets  there  are  the  three  signa- 
tures. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  You  told  us  that  these  had  been  prepared  by  you,  or  under  your  supervision,  all 
these  different  accounts  you  have  just  referred  to,  these  accounts  sent  to  the  govern- 
ment. Do  you  know  whether  several  copies  of  them  were  made  ? — A.  In  the  beginning, 
2  to  5  copies  were  made,  I  think. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  these  cc»pies  1 — A.  We  kept  one  copy  here  at  the  office 
after  it  had  been  signed  by  the  officer  of  the  government,  and  the  other  copies  were 
sent  to  the  canal  office  in  Montreal. 

Q.  So  that  at  the  beginning  you  sent  four  copies  to  the  canal  office  1 — A.  Yes, 
these  copies  were  asked  by  the  officials. 

Q.  And  you  kept  one  certified  by  the  three  officers  you  have  already  named  for 
your  office  ? — A.  For  ourselves. 

Q.  You  say  at  the  beginning  ;  was  there  any  alteration  1 — A.  At  the  end  of  the 
work  I  think  we  supplied  only  three,  and  sometimes  two. 

Q.  But  during  the  work  can  you  cay  whether  the  officers  of  the  canal  office  had  at 
least  one  copy  of  these  accounts  sent  to  the  government  ? — A.  Well,  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  at  the  beginning  they  had  a  copy  of  it,  but  at  the  end  of  the  work  I  cannot 
say. 

Q.  There  was  a  change  at  the  end  of  the  work  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Mr.  Conway  replaced  Mr.  Parent  and  Mr.  Kennedy  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  say  at  the  beginning,  and  at  the  end,  can  you  fix  a  date  or  a 
period  when  this  change  in  giving  the  list  might  have  taken  place  ? — A.  I  am  positive 
Ve  made  five  copies  for  the  month  of  March,  to  the  25th  March,  but  I  do  not  know 
after  that,  whether  we  made  4  or  5  copies,  but  I  know  we  made  more  than  two. 

Q.  Will  you  say  as  to  all  these  statements  to  which  we  have  just  referred  whether 
any  of  them  were  certified  by  other  officers  than  Mr.  Parent  and  Mr.  Kennedy  after 
they  were  suspended  ? — A.  After  they  were  suspended  the  accounts  were  certified  by 
Mr.  Marccau  and  Mr.  John  Conway  in  the  same  way  as  before. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  time-keeper  in  charge  1 — A.  I  think  there  is  another  name  as 
time-keeper,  I  am  not  very  sure. 

Q.  But  do  you  know  whether  there  were  three  signatures  to  the  pay  lists  ? — A 
There  were  three  signatures. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  making  these  copies  had  you  some  extra  hands  in  your  oflfice 
in  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  were  they  ? — A.  We  had  a  man  named  Michael  Proux,  John  A.  Ouimet, 
J,  H.  Beaudry,  and  John  McEwan,  and  Alfred  Lafortune. 

Q.  What  were  your  instructions  to  these  men  1 — A.  My  instruction  was  to  do  their 
work  right.     They  had  only  to  copy  the  lists  supplied  them,  that  is  all  they  had  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  copies  were  compared  ? — A.  When  we  made  ^re 
copies  they  were  compared  all  at  a  time.  There  were  five  accounts,  and  five  around  the 
table,  and  we  compared  the  five  accounts  together. 

Q.  Whenever  you  made  more  than  one  copy  ? — A.  They  were  compared. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  the  new  staff,  Mr.  Marceau  and  Mr.  Conway,  signed  the 
list  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge ;  will  you  state  also  whether  they  continued  to  prepare 
the  pay  lists  for  the  Wellington  bridge  and  send  them  to  you  as  their  predecessors  had 
done  i—A.  Yes,  the  time  was  kept  by  themselves. 

Q.  The  work  on  the  Wellington  bridge  was  continued  in  the  same  manner  1 — A 
In  the  same  manner  as  before. 

Q.  That  is  as  far  as  keeping  the  time,  and  so  forth,  goes  ? — A.  Yes.  Of  course  we 
had  another  man  to  check  the  time  with  the  government  time  keeper,  but  it  was  the 
same  system,  of  course. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  You  then  paid  out  all  the  money  that  was  paid  out  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  procure  that  money  ? — A.  Well,  when  I  had  made  out  the  amount 
required  I  submitted  the  amount  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  and  we  drew  money  from  the  bank, 
and  where  there  was  not  enough  money  in  the  bank,  Mr.  St.  Louis  got  the  balance  from 
somewhere  else. 

Q.  Then  you  would  get  money  from  the  bank,  €ind  you  would  get  money  from  Mr. 
St.  Louis?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  pay  days  were  there  altogether,  how  many  times  did  you  go  out, 
apart  from  the  paying  off  of  men,  or  sub-gangs,  how  many  regular  pay  days  were  there  f 
— A.  I  cannot  remember  from  memory. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  by  the  week,  or  two  weeks  ? — A  On  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  we 
paid  every  two  weeks. 

Q.  Every  two  weeks  was  pay  day  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  1 — A.  Yes,  and  <m 
the  Wellington  we  paid  for  the  month  of  February,  one  payment,  and  one  payment  up 
to  the  25th  of  March,  and  after  that  they  were  paid  fortnightly. 

Q.  On  the  same  day  as  the  Grand  Trunk  pay  days  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  On  a  different  day  ? — A.  On  different  days. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  you  and  you  only  paid  out  the  money  to  the  men  t— 
A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  came  in  contact  with  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  only  time. 

Q.  And  you  were  the  only  one.  Then  you  would  receive  the  cheque  and  go  to  the 
bank,  would  you? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  OsLER. — I  call  for  the  cheque  for  the  first  pay  roll. 
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'Q.  What  baaik  did  you  deal  with  ? — A.  I  have  not  got  the  cheque. 

Q.  "What  bank  wae  it  the  cheque  was  on? — ^A.  Well,  the  money — (Interrupted.) 

Q.  What  bank  would  this  cheque  be  on? — A. Hold  on  a  minute — (Interrupted.) 

Q.  The  first  pay-day,  what  bank  would  the  cheque  be  on  ? — A.  It  was  on  the  Bank 
«f  Hochelaga. 

Q.  Was  that  the  bank  Mr.  St.  Louis  dealt  with  1 — A.  No,  not  the  only  bank. 

Q.  What  other  bank  ? — A.  The  City  Savings  Bank  and  District  Bank. 

Q.  What  other  bank  ?— A.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Q.  Then  for  your  first  pay-roll  what  bank  did  you  get  a  cheque  upon  ? — A.  For  the 
first  pay-roll  the  cheque  was  upon  the  Bank  of  Hochelaga. 

Q.  Now  I  want  your  cheque.  You  have  notice  to  produce.  Let  me  have  the  cheque. 

His  Lordship. — Do  you  produce  it,  Mr.  Geoffrion  ? 

Mr.  Geopprion. — On  the  examination  for  discovery,  my  client  said  he  had  not 
the  cheque. 

Mr.  OsLER. — I  call  for  it  now. 

Mr.  Geopprion. — We  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  OsLER. — I  call  for  the  bank  book. 

Mr.  Geopprion. — W^  filed  one. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Let  me  have  it  please. 

Mr.  Geopprion. — We  filed  one. 

Mr.  OsLER. — I  want  the  bank  book  for  the  period. 

Mr.  Geopprion. — It  does  not  exist  any  moi*e. 

Mr.  OsLER. — I  want  the  cash  book  for  the  period. 

Mr.  Geopprion. — Ask  the  witness  if  there  was  one. 

By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  Was  there  a  cash  book  ? — A.  There  was  no  cash  book ;  I  did  not  keep  any  books 
for  that  work,  just  memoranda. 

Q.  Then  I  want  the  memoranda  ? — A.  I  have  not  got  them. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  last  % — A.  I  saw  them  last  in  the  office. 

Q.  Where  are  they  now  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  really. 

Q.  Have  they  gone  from  the  office? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  take  them  ? — A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Who  had  them  last?— A.  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  much  your  cheque  was  for  the  first  pay-roll  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
exactly  remember  because  the  cheque  was  not  made  only  for  those  works,  we  had  some- 
thing else  to  pay,  and  we  drew  the  money,  the  whole  amount  required. 

By  his  Lordship: 

Q.  Do  you  tell  me  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  kept  no  books  ? — A.  We  kept  some  books 
before,  but  during  that  time  I  was  too  busy,  I  had  to  work  night  and  day,  so  I  dis- 
<x>ntinued  to  keep  the  books  for  that  work,  beK^use  we  had — (Interrupted.) 

Mr.  Osler. — Never  mind  any  excuses. 

Witness. — I  must  give  the  answer  in  full. 

By  Mr.  Osier : 

Q.  I  have  not  asked  any  question.  There  will  be  enough  to  excuse  presently. 
Now,  have  you  any  memorandum,  any  record  showing,  what  you  paid  out  on  your 
first  pay  roll  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  records,  what  I  paid  for  the  work. 

Q.  What  records  have  you  got  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  a  copy  of  the  time  books. 

Q.  Where  is  the  original  time  book  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  not  got  the  original  time 
books. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  the  original  time  books  ? — A.  Well,  they  have  been  handed 
to  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  They  have  been  handed  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  ?-  A.  Yes. 

Mr.  OsLBR. — I  call  for  their  production. 

Mr.  Geopprion. — We  have  not  got  any. 
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Mr.  OsLEB. — You  have  not  got  any  ? 

Witness  — No. 

Q.  What  voucher  have  you  got  for  your  payment  of  the  men  ?     You  paid  the  men? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  got  so  much  money,  what  have  you  got  for  the  payment  of  any  men  ? — A. 
I  have  no  voucher  at  all. 

Q.  What  have  you  got  to  discharge  yourself  personally  for  the  money  you  received 
to  pay  the  men  ?     You  were  trusted  with  so  much  money  ? — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Being  trusted  with  so  much  money,  what  did  you  do  with  it,  what  have  you  to 
show  ? — I  have  nothing  to  show. 

Q.  There  is  no  record  of  what  you  did  with  it  1 — A.  No  record. 

Q.  No  voucher  ] — A.  No  voucher. 

Q.  The  original  pay-roll  is  gone,  and  the  original  time  book  is  gone  ? — A.  The  time 
books  are  gone,  but  I  have  some (Interrupted.) 

Q.  Never  mind  the  copies.  Where  did  you  get  those  original  time  books  from  1 — 
A.  When? 

Q.  To  you ;  who  gave  them  to  you  1 — A.  The  time  keepers. 

Q.  Who  ;  name  the  men  from  whom  you  got  the  original  papers  1 — A.  They  came 
from  the  chief  time-keepers. 

Q.  Name  the  man  please  ? — A.  James  Villeneuve. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  He  was  the  chief  time-keeper. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  already,  but  who  else  did  you  get  original  papers  from  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  received  original  papers  from  the  government  officer  too. 

Q.  From  whom  please  %—A.  Well,  those  papers (Interrupted.) 

Q.  From  whom  1     A.  From  the  department  in  Montreal. 

Q.  From  what  men  ? — A. — Oh,  well,  I  cannot  remember  because  they  were  handed 
to  me  sometimes  by  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  And  sometimes  by  whom  1 — A.  I  had  no  time  to  go  to  the  office. 

Q.  And  sometimes  by  whom? — A.  Well.  I  don't  remember,  I  think  they  have 
always  been  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  They  have  been  always  handed  to  you  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  original  books  ?— A.  The  ori/jfinal  time  lists  made  up  by  the  officers  of  the 
government. 

Qj  There  were  no  original  time-lists  by  any  government  officer  for  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridge?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  how  did  you  make  your  pay-rolls  for  that  work  ? — A.  For  what  work? 

Q.  For  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ?— A.  On  time  books. 

Q.  Furnish^  to  you  by  ? — A.  Villeneuve. 

Q,  And  the  same  for  lock  no.  1  ? — A.  Yes,  the  same. 

Q  And  also  for  the  masons  and  stone  cutters  upon  the  Wellington  bridge? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  from  the  government? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  these  are  all  gone  ? — A.  I  have — (Interrupted). 

Q.  But  all  the  Villeneuve  material,  that  is  all  gone  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  that  material  last  ? — A.  In  the  office. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  It  is  long  ago. 

Q.  When? — A.  I  don't  remember  exactly  the  date,  but  I  think  it  is  before  the 
commission  opened  in  Montreal. 

Q.  Not  since  the  commission  opened  in  Montreal  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  your  bank-book  last  ? — A.  It  was  then. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  seen  it  since  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  you  had  a  bank-book  for  these  four  banks  you  have  named  t — A.  I 
mean  the  bank-book  from  the  Bank  of  Hochelaga,  that  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  I 
have  not  got  the  bank-book. 

Q.  What  bank-books  have  you  got  ? — A.  What  else  ? 

Q.  That  show  these  transactions,  that  show  any  moneys  that  were  applied  on 
this  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  we  had  money  from  other  banks.     I  cannot  say  that  because 
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the  money  was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  St.  Louis,  the  money  which  I  required  over  the 
fund  we  had  in  the  Bank  of  Hochelaga,  and  I  don't  know  where  the  money  came  from. 

Q.  He  brought  you  money,  but  you  did  not  know  where  it  came  from  ?— -A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  largest  amount  you  ever  paid  out  on  any  pay-day  1 — A.  It 
is  in  March,  I  think  it  is  $30,000,  a  little  above  $30,000,  about  $32,000. 

Q.  That  is  the  money  you  paid  out  ? — A.  Yes,  that  date. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  money  ? — A.  From  the  Bank  of  Hochelaga. 

Q.  That  was  the  pay-roll  of  the  whole  three  works  1 — A.  No,  sir,  that  was  the  pay- 
roll for  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  And  the  Wellington  bridge  only  ? — A.  Only. 

Q.  That  is  the  money  you  actually  paid  out  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  was  that  1 — A.  That  was  for  a  month. 

Q.  That  is  for  a  month's  work  you  paid  out  about  $30,000  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  all  in  one  cheque  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  cheque  on  the  Bank  of  Hochelaga  ? — A.  Yes.       • 

Q.  And  you  put  that  up  in  envelopes  ? — A.  I  put  the  money  in  envelopes. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  and  paid  the  men  yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  with  an  assistant. 

Q.  Paid  them  where  ? — A.  We  paid  them  in  a  shed  prepared  on  the  works. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  a  night  gang  in  that  pay-list  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  exactly. 
Shall  I  look  that  up. 

Q.  You  may  refer.  (Witness  refers  to  his  list)  ? — A.  It  is  for  day  force  only. 
There  was  no  night-time,  I  think,  then.     That  is  25th  February  to  25th  March. 

His  Lordship. — You  gave  us  night- work  for  that. 

Mr.  OsLER. — There  is  about  $9,000  of  night  work  in  this. 

Witness. — Over-time. 

Bj/  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  What  is  this  1 — A.  That  is  not  night-time. 

Q.  On  that  list  you  gave  us  a  memorandum,  whether  you  were  right  or  not,  of 
night  work  $9,139  ?— A.  On  the  25th  ? 

Q.  Yes?— A.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Q.  These  are  the  night  gangs  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  total  claim  against  the  government  on  that  pay-roll  ? — A.  I  should 
have  a  statement  of  the  account. 

Q.  Give  me  what  your  total  claim  against  the  government  on  that  was?  $51,000 
odd  ?  —A.  You  wish  only  for  Wellington  ? 

Q.  Yes,  just  for  that  pay-roll  that  you  paid  $30,000  for. 

Mr.  Geopprion. — The  witness  never  said  he  paid  on  the  25th  March. 

By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  Go  on  please  and  tell  me  the  amount  of  the  claim.  Is  it  $5 1,000? — A.  Yes, 
$51,748.17. 

Q.  And  does  that  correspond  to  the  $30,000  that  you  paid  out? — Yes,  it  must. 

Q.  The  difference  showed  the  apparent  profit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  difference  between  the  $51,000  and  the  30,000?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  difference  shows  the  apparent  profit  or  gain.  Now  in  that  case  did  you  in 
pajring  your  night  gangs,  did  you  pay  them  any  more  than  your  day  gangs  ?  Did  you 
pay  the  night  gangs  any  more  than  the  day  gang  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  payment,  say,  for  instance,  to  your  skilled  labourers  for  day,  and 
your  skilled  labourers  for  night- work  ? 

Mr.  Geopprion. — I  have  not  had  time  to  decide  whether  it  is  important  for  the  case 
that  these  particulars  should  be  gone  into.  First  of  all  the  witness  is  not  the  party 
himself,  and  he  is  not  called  upon  to  reveal  profits  that  the  suppliant  may  have  made, 
and  in  which  the  government  have  no  interest.  It  already  appears  that  we  have  here 
the  very  paylist  and  the  amount  opposite  each  name.  We  have  prepared  to  communi- 
cate these  lists,  to  say  whether  the  number  of  hours  and  so  forth  is  correct,  according  to 
the  account  furnished  the  government.    Your  lordship  may  look  at  the  very   statement, 
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but  I  do  not  think  the  defence  is  entitled  to  have  it  of  record  how  much  we  paid.  We 
cannot  refuse  to  communicate  what  books  we  have,  whether  they  are  bound  books,  or 
pay-sheets. 

His  Lordship. — But  you  have  not  your  books. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — We  have,  my  lord. 

His  Lordship. — He  said  he  had  not  the  original  time-sheets. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — No. 

His  Lordship. — You  do  not  expect  much  leniency  from  the  court  in  regard  to  any- 
thing you  have  when  these  books  are  not  forthcoming.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that 
these  profits  may  be  made  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  a  fair  and  reasonable  diflference 
between  the  sums  paid  and  the  sums  to  be  received  from  the  government,  or  the  profits 
might  arise  from  men  being  charged  for  that  never  were  paid.  I  suppose  that  is  what 
the  crown  mean.     The  crown  have  a  right  to  ask  this  question  on  cross-examination. 

Mr.  OsLER. — We  say  deliberately  there  were  men  paid  for  that  never  were  there, 
and  did  not  exist.  We  are  here  charging  deliberate  fraud,  and  think  we  can  make  ii 
out. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — That  is  altogether  a  different  question  from  the  one  my  learned 
friend  is  now  asking. 

His  Lordship. — I  have  decided  he  has  a  right  to  ask  this  question. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — My  learned  friend  was  asking  if  he  paid  more  at  night  than  in 
the  day. 

Mr.  OsLER. — I  am  at  large  cross-examining  upon  the  charge  of  fraud. 

His  Lordship. — I  have  no  doubt  as  to  your  right. 

Mr.  Osler. — And  I  propose  to  examine  right  down  to  the  marrow. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  give  me  the  rates  that  you  paid  your  men  by  night  and  by  day  ? 

His  Lordship. — You  may  have  the  objection  noted.  The  evidence  is  objected  to 
and  allowed. 

By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  Now  go  on  please  and  tell  me  your  rates  by  night  and  by  day.  That  is  the  rate 
that  you  paid  out  ]— A.  This  is  the  day  force. 

Q.   What  are  you  looking  at  ? — A.  This  is  the  day  force. 

Q.  That  is  a  copy  ? — A.  That  is  the  original  of  the  account  of  the  25th  March- 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  Showing  the  amount  that  you  paid  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  Carters  working  day  time,  what  is  the  history  of  that  ?  Where  did  you  get  this, 
please  ?  Where  do  you  get  the  information  for  this  sheet  1 — A.  It  has  beenprepared  by 
the  officer  of  the  government. 

Q.  From  what  1 — A.  By  P.  Coughlin,  and  an  assistant. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  This  is  the  actual  statement  of  money  you  paid  out  1 — A.  This  is  the  ori^nal 
for  the  Wellington  bridge. 

By  Mr.  Osier  : 
Q.  Supplied  by  the  government  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  his  Lordship : 
Q.  And  you,  taking  that,  went  and  paid  the  men  on  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Osier : 

Q.  Now,  in  whose  handwriting  is  this  first  paper  I — A.  I  don^t  know,  air. 
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Q.  As  I  told  you  before Where  did  you  get  this  ? — A.  I  got  this  sometimes  from 

Mr.  St.  Louis,  and  sometimes  Mr.  Yilleneuve  brought  this  back  to  me.  I  suppose  he, 
took  this  from  the  canal  office,  because  they  had  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  get  it  from  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  get  this  particular  document  from  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  I  cannot 
remember. 

Q.  This  is  carter's  work  day-time,  a  document  with  eight  sheets.  We  are  speaking 
of  the  account  of  the  25th  March.  Can  you  say  whom  you  got  this  from  ? — A.  No,  I 
cannot  remember  exactly.     I  tell  you  the  general  case  the  answer  I  made  is  general. 

Q.  Then,  attached  to  that  is  a  document  in  eight  sheets.  What  is  this  ? — A.  The 
document  attached  here  is  to  procure  the  details,  the  details  of  the  men's  time,  the 
details  of  the  same  men,  the  officer  of  the  government,  I  suppose,  had  not  the  time  to 
make  up  this  list,  and  this  has  been  supplied  by  the  officer  of  the  government  too. 

Q.  It  is  not  signed  or  certified  ? — A.  No,  it  has  been  given  afterwards.  The  other 
has  been  certified. 

Q.  Then,  this  will  be  the  same  money  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  one  being  details  of  the  other  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  then,  take  John  Boyle,  and  is  this  your  claim  against  the  government  for 
John  Boyle  ? — A.  No,  sir,  that  is  the  amount  paid  to  him. 

Q.  50J^  hours  ? — A.  No,  that  is  days,  at  $2.25  a  day,  and  one  hour  extra. 

Q.  Js  that  $2.25  what  you  get  from  the  government  or  what  you  paid  the 
carter  ? — A.  What  we  paid  the  carter. 

Q.  Now,  then,  take  John  Boyle  and  tell  me  what  you  get  for  him  where  you  charge 
him  to  the  government,  and  at  what  amount  ? 

Mr.  OsLER. — These  were  refused  to  be  produced  on  the  affidavit  on  production, 
and  they  were  refused  to  be  produced  before  the  commisssoner. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — We  refused  to  show  the  prices,  but  we  were  willing  to  allow  the 
verification  of  the  name,  and  the  number  of  hours,  and  so  forth.  I  admit  that  on  dis- 
covery we  would  not  allow  the  examination  of  the  prices  paid,  but  the  rest  was 
submitted. 

His  Lordship. — Of  course  it  is  no  concern  of  mine  at  this  date,  but  I  never  think 
any  books  can  be  quite  so  bad  as  the  inference  drawn  from  their  non-production.  Of 
course  that  is  a  matter  for  counsel.     J  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  now. 

By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  This  is  John  Boyle,  number  of  days  1 — A  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  days  ? — A.  54  days. 
Q.  At  how  much  a  day  ? — A.  25  cents  per  hour. 
Q.  Is  that  the  two  horse  rate  1 

His  Lordship. — Does  that  represent  the  carter  and  his  horse  ? 
Mr.  OsLER. — The  carter  and  his  horses.     He  is  a  two  horse  carter. 
Witness. — No,  that  is  two  single  horses.     It  is  not  a  double  team.     25  cents  is  the 
rate  by  the  contract. 

Bi/  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  Two  men  and  two  horses  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  paid  $2.25  for  two  men  and  two  horses? — A.  No,  26  days  would  make 
52.     I  doubled  the  amount.     Two  men  and  two  horses,  20  hours. 

(Adjournment  1  p.m.,  until  2  p.m.) 


Bi/  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  We  were  just  tracing  out,  as  an  illustration,  the  John  Boyle,  carter.  Show  me 
what  you  paid  him,  and  what  you  got? — A.  We  paid  him  $113.85  for  48 J  days.  I 
am  not  very  familiar  with  this.     It  is  not  made  by  m3rself . 
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Q.  How  many  days,  is  it  41^  days  ? — A.  I  would  have  to  make  a  calculation  to  see 
if  the  21  hours  are  added  in  this. 

Q.  Multiply  48 J  by  $2.25,  and  see  if  that  comes  right? — A.  I  don't  know  what 
the  21  hours  are.  That  has  not  been  put  there  by  myself.  That  has  been  put  there  by 
the  government  officer  who  made  the  list. 

Q.  Then  you  paid  John  Boyle  for  48J  days  with  21  hours  on  top  of  that  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  $2.25  per  day,  or  22^  cents  per  hour  makes  the  amount  you  paid  him, 
$113.85?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  what  does  your  government  rate  give  you  for-  that  man,  where  is  that 
included  in  your  government  account  ? — A.  The  rate  is  25  cents  per  hour  instead  of  22J 
cents. 

Q.  And  you  allow  for  540  hours  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  54  days. 

Q.  You  have  him  entered  for  54  days  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  him  in  your  pay-roll  for  50  days  and  six  hours,  now  where  does  the 
ditFerence  comes  in  ? — A.  The  difference  comes  in  according  to  the  contract,  some  days 
paid  double  time,  that  is  where  the  difference  comes  in. 

Q.  Then  instead  of  extending  your  Sundays  at  50  cents  an  hour  ? — A.  We  doubled 
the  time. 

Q.  You  doubled  the  time  instead  of  doubling  the  rate  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Now,  just  see  how  that  comes  out.  You  charge  the  government  for  54  days.  We 
have  506  hours  in  the  first  case,  and  you  charge  for  540  hours.  Then  we  have  34  hours. 
How  many  Sundays  have  you,  and  how  do  you  show  that  it  is  for  Sundays  ? — A.  You 
see  the  5th  is  a  Sunday,  the  12th  is  a  Sunday,  and  the  19th  is  a  Sunday.  That  is  20 
hours  extra. 

Q.  And  the  next  Sunday  nothing  extra,  and  the  next  Sunday  20  hours  extra. 
You  have  40  hours  extra.  Now  where  does  your  six  hours  come  in,  or  is  that  one  of 
the  errors  ? — A.  That  may  be  in  the  errors. 

Q.  There  are  34  hours  to  be  accounted  for  in  Sundays,  and  you  got  40  hours  in 
Sundays. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — It  is  the  other  way. 

Witness. — We  have  506  hours. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  man  gets  paid  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Osier : 

Q.  He  does  not  get  anything  for  Sundays  extra  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  make  the  profit  on  Sundays  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  gets  paid  for  506,  and  you  get  paid  for  540,  and  you  are  paid  six  hours 
short  apparently  ? — A.  Yes,  short. 

Q.  Is  that  in  your  schedule  of  errors  ?  I  am  merely  taking  this  as  an  illustrative 
item.     There  is  nothing  particular  in  it  at  all. 

His  Lordship. — The  tender  says  they  were  charged  double  time,  and  not  double 
rates,  for  Sundays. 

Mr.  Geopprion. — Yes,  my  lord. 

Witness. — No,  it  is  not  entered  in  the  list  of  errors. 

By  Mr.  Osier : 

Q.  Is  that  an  error.  Is  it  explainable  ? — A.  It  must  be  an  error,  it  is  not  entered 
here,  though. 

Q.  Now,  give  me  the  actual  money  you  got  from  the  government  for  that  man,  the 
actual  money  charged  to  the  government  for  that  man? — A.  $135. 

Q.  And  your  profit  on  that  man  is  the  difference  between  $113.85  and  $135,  or 
$21.15.  Now,  do  you  recollect  enough  to  know  that  you  paid  that  man  actually  that 
money  ? — A.  It  was  paid  in  the  envelope  in  the  office. 

Q.  Do  you  verify  that  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  voucher  for  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  to  take  your  word  for  it  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Nobody  but  you  knows  it  1 — A.  I  had  some  other  clerks  with  me.  Mr. 
Villeneuve  was  always  with  me,  and  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Q.  But  we  have  to  depend  upon  your  memory  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  1 — A. 
Oh  no,  you  have  to  depend  upon  the  government  time-keeper.     I  did  not  copy  this. 

Q.  But  the  correctness  of  the  payments  1 — A.  Of  the  payments,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  turn  to  the  stone-mason  on  that  bridge.  Give  me  the  second  stone-mason 
on  the  list  of  Wellington  street  bridge  ? — A.  Hugh  McClosky. 

Q.  This  is  what  you  got? — A.  Yes.  We  charged  to  the  government  150  hours  at 
32  cents. 

Q.  150  hours  at  32  centd.  That  is  what  you  are  getting  from  the  government  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  tuqi  to  what  you  paid  that  man  ? — A.  As  I  told  you  before,  we  have  not 
got  the  time  books.     We  have  a  copy. 

Q.  Turn  to  what  you  paid  that  mason. 

Mr.  OsLER. — That  150  hours  includes  20  hours  for  Sunday.  It  is  seven  days  and 
ten  hours  and  the  extra  ten  hours  for  Sunday. 

Mr.  Geopprion. — A  man  could  make  eight  days  in  a  week  working  on  Sunday. 

By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  that  man  ? — A.  We  paid  him  135  hours. 

Q.  You  paid  him  $33.75  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  charged  the  government  $48.00,  and  paid  $33.75  ]— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  make  a  profit  on  that  man  of  $14*. 25? — A.  We  paid  them  15  hours  for 
Sundays.  They  would  not  work  for  single  time.  We  gave  them  five  hours  extra  for 
Sunday. 

Q.  So  that  you  get  paid  for  150  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  There  are  150  hours,  10  off  which  leaves  140,  you 
paid  him  135,  5  of  which  being  deducted  for  extra,  leaving  130.  There  are  ten  hours 
out  ? — A.  Of  course  we  have  got  to  double  the  time  on  the  Sunday. 

His  Lordship. — It  would  be  clearer  to  take  the  actual  time  he  worked  to  start 
with. 

Mr.  OsLER. — He  gets  paid  for  1 30  hours,  apart  from  any  extra  for  Sunday. 

His  Lordship. — On  what  days  did  he  work  ? 

Mr.  OsLER. — He  commences  on  the  11th  of  March,  he  doesn't  work  Sunday,  the  12th, 
but  he  works  the  11th,  13th  down  to  the  24th. 

Witness. — Hold  on  a  minute.  Here  is  where  the  mistake  appears.  Here  the 
■account  rendered  to  the  government  is  charged  up  to  the  25th  at  night,  and  this  is 
made  up  to  the  24th.  I  will  show  you  the  other  list,  and  the  ten  hours  is  on  the  other 
list.     I  will  show  it  to  you.     Here  is  the  ten  hours. 

Q.  Now,  then,  let  me  see  the  next  item  by  which  you  charge  the  government.  Turn 
to  Hugh  McClosky  on  the  next  pay-roll  ? 

Witness. — He  is  charged  up  to  the  25th  at  night. 

Q.  Show  me  where  you  charge  the  government  for  that  ?  It  is  the  more  important 
because  this  particular  second  matter  has  been  altered  ?     A.  Here  it  is.  (Shown  on  list). 

Q.  You  commence  on  the  26th  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  alteration  of  this  column,  who  did  that,  what  is  the  alteration  of 
the  column  on  the  sheet  number  one  of  the  day  force  list  on  Wellington  street  bridge 
ending  March  31st;  who  altered  that  column? — A.  This  column  has  been  altered 
because  we  had  entered  20  hours  there.  When  we  made  this  list  from  the  time  books, 
you  see  this  is  a  copy  of  our  time  books,  and  the  clerks  had  put  20  hours,  but  I  wished 
to  have  the  right  amount  paid  to  the  man,  so  I  had  to  alter  this,  and  put  15  hours 
instead  of  20,  because  we  paid  15,  and  we  were  getting  20.  It  was  just  to  keep  a  record. 

Q.  You  made  the  alteration,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  have  been  altered  all  through  in  that  column  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Well  it  has  been  altered  in  the  process  of  this  work  when  we  made 
the  copies  from  the  time-books. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  the  alteration  ? — A.  Before  the  time-books  were  destroyed 
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Q.  When  were  the  time-books  destroyed? — A.  They  were  destroyed  before  the 
commission  opened ;  I  don't  know  what  time. 

Q.  Were  these  alterations  made  before  or  after  the  destruction  of  the  time-books  T 
— A.  They  were  made  before. 

Q.  Was  that  alteration  in  the  original  time  books  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  This  is  an  alteration  from  the  destroyed  time-books  ? — A.  Of  course,  to  get  the 
right  amount  paid  to  the  men. 

Q.  Now,  give  me  a  stone-cutter  in  the  same  list.  Give  me  the  third  stone-cutter 
in  that  same  pay-list.  You  have  done  a  lot  of  scratching  out  very  skillfully,  too.  The 
third  stone-cutter  is  named  Joseph  Duchene? — A.  Yes. 

Q  This  is  the  amount  that  the  government  paid  you  ? — A.  Charged  to  the 
government. 

Q.  240  hours,  at  how  much  an  hour  1 — A.  33  cents. 

Q.  This  commenced  on  the  27  th  February  and  ends  on  the  25th  March  I — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  33  cents?— A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  Then  show  me  him  on  the  copies  of  your  pay  roll.  He  commences  on  February 
27th  and  ends  25th  March,  both  days  inclusive  ? — A.  Here  it  is. 

Q.  How  many  hours?     100  hours  ? — A.  100  hours  on  this  list. 

Q.  This  is  for  a  fortnight  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  let  us  get  the  next  pjay-roU  ?— A.  This  is  from  the  27th.  This  day  I 
counted  before  the  25th,  and  we  begin  on  the  27th  in  the  account ;  they  knock  that 
day  out. 

Q.  So  that  we  have  here  90  hours  1 — A.  Yes,  up  to  the  10th. 

Q.  No,  we  have  only  20  hours  on  this  pay-rolL  You  commence  with  this  man  on 
the  27th  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  this  we  have  only  20  hours  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  give  me  the  other  220  ? — A.  This  is  the  fortnight  ending  March  10th. 
This  is  February  and  this  is  March. 

Q.  I  see.     It  is  20  hours  in  February  ? — A.  There  is  nothing  in  February  there. 

Q.  Yes,  20  hours?— A.  Yes,  20  hours. 

fy.  And  then  you  have  down  to  the  10th  March? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  90  hours.  Now,  the  next  commences  on  the  11th  and  runs  up  to  135 
hours ;  135  and  90  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  225?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  charge  the  government  15  hours  more  than  you  get  ? — A.  We  have 
the  Sundays. 

Q.  There  are  15  hours  plus,  and  then  you  have  to  consider  the  Sundays? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  only  one  Sunday.  Are  you  not  10  hours  out? — A.  No,  that  is  on  the 
25th.     The  account  is  made  up  on  the  25th. 

Q.  Then  that  is  right.  Then  apparently  these  pay-rolls  correspond  with  the 
government  rolls  1 — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  But  they  have  all  been  altered  ? — A.  Yes,  the  20  hours  on  Sunday.  Wishing 
to  get  what  we  paid  to  the  men  we  put  15  hours,  what  we  paid. 

Q.  Were  those  accounts  sent  in  to  the  government,  and  these  accounts  made  np  at 
the  same  time  ? — A.  These  were  made  up  from  the  time  books. 

Q.  From  the  destroyed  books  ? — A.  Yes.     I  refer  to  the  government  accoiints. 

Q.  The  government  accounts  were  made  up  from  the  destroyed  books  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  were  copied  afterwards  from  the  government  time  sheets  ?  That  is 
a  sufficient  illustration  in  the  meantime  of  what  I  wanted.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  who 
is  responsible  for  the  compilation  of  the  accounts  sent  in  to  the  government,  who  is  the 
responsible  man  ? — A.  Well,  this  work  has  been  done  under  my  direction. 

Q.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  accounts  sent  in  to  the  government  ? — A.  Of  course, 
I  had  those  accounts  made  up  myself  from  the  original  time  books  and  sheets. 

Q.  Are  you  the  person  responsible  for  that  ? — A.  Yes,  of  course. 

Q.  You  are  the  person  responsible.  What  is  not  in  your  handwriting  was  done 
under  your  direction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  had  before  you  in  making  up  the  claim  against  the  government  what 
papt^rS;  what  papers  did  you  compile  the  claim  from  ? — A.  Well,  from  the  time-books 
and  from  those  lists. 

Q.  From  which  ? — A  From  these  lists,  from  the  time  books  and  the  time  sheets. 

Q.  From  the  the  time  books  and  time  sheets  you  made  up  the  claim.  Now,  of  the 
original  papers  that  you  had  before  you  in  making  up  the  claim,  what  have  you  got  ? — 
A.  I  have  got  these  lists. 

Q.  You  have  got  the  lists  on  the  Wellington  bridge  only? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  that  which  does  not  cover  stonemasons  or  the  cutters  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  nothing  original  for  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  All  the  material  which  you  had  from  which  you  compiled  your  government 
accounts  with  reference  to  the  stonemasons  and  stonecutters  on  the  Wellington  street 
bridge,  and  all  the  work  upon  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  and  all  the  work  on  lock  no,  1, 
is  gone  ? — A.  Gone. 

Q.  And  did  you  aid  in  its  destruction  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  select  it  for  destruction  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  help  select  it  for  destruction  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  1 — A.  I  did  not  select  them.     I  just  took  those  books. 

Q.  You  just  took  those  books  ? — A.  Of  course,  and  put  them  apart. 

Q.  Therefore  you  selected  them,  you  put  them  apart  for  destruction.  Now  what 
did  you  put  apart  for  destruction  ? — A.  I  did  not  put  them  for  destruction. 

Q.  You  put  them  apart  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  put  them  apart  ? — A.  Well,  I  put  them  apart  myself. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  When  the  work  was  nearly  finished  I  took  the  whole  papers,  that 
is  our  custom — (Interrupted.) 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  your  custom.  Who  put  them  apart  ? — A.  I  put  them  apart 
myself. 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion  ? — A.  I  handed  them  to  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion  I — A.  I  don't  remember  if  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  asked  me. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  he  asked  you  or  not  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  put  apart  ? — A.  The  time-books.  All  the  time-books 
which  were  not  needed. 

Q.  Go  on  ? — A.  And  the  cheques. 

Q.  The  cheques  on  the  bank  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  bank  books?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Go  on  ? — A.  And  all  other  things  relating  to  the  work. 

Q.  And  all  other  things  pertaining  to  the  work.  Now,  how  long  was  this  before  the 
commission  sat  in  Montreal  1 — A.  I  cannot  remember  ;  I  know  it  was  before  the 
opening. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  that  the  commission  had  been   appointed  ? — A.  No,  I  had  not. 

Q.  Had  the  commission  been  appointed  at  that  time  ?— -A.  It  may  have  been,  but  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  the  commission  opened  1 — A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Days  or  weeks  ? — A.  It  must  be  weeks. 

Q.  Cannot  you  tell  me  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Cannot  you  tell  me  somewhere  about  the  time  you  handed  them  ? — A.  No,  sir, 
I  don't  remember  at  all. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hand  them  to  Mr.  St  Louis? — A.  In  the  office. 

Q.  In  which  office  ? — A.  In  the  office  in  the  New  York  Life  building. 

Q.  But  you  have  two  offices  in  that  building  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  only  the  one  ? — A.  We  have  only  one,  divided  in  two. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  them  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  him  do  with  them  when  you  gave  them  to  him  ? — A.  I  did 
not  see  Mr.  St  Louis  take  those  things  away. 

Q.  Where  were  they  when  you  gave  them  to  him  ? — A.  They  were  in  the  office. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  office  ? — A.  On  the  table. 
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Q.  Then  you  had  selected  these  and  put  them  on  the  table.  Did  you  see  them 
taken  off  that  table  1— A.  No. 

Q.  You  left  them  on  the  table  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  became  of  them  ? — A.  I  don^t  know. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  the  names.  There  is  a  man  of  your  name.  Was  he  an  assistant 
in  the  ofl&ce  ? — A.  Yes,  he  was  an  assistant. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  1 — A.  Omer  Michaud. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing? — A.  He  was  just  an  assistant. 

Q.  An  assistant  in  the  office  ? — A.  Assistant  in  the  time  keeping. 

Q.  And  Ouiraet,  Beaudry,  McEwan,  and  Lafortune,  these  were  all  clerks  busy 
copying  the  pay  sheets  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Proulx  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  these  all  ?     Was  Drolet  there  X — A.  No,  he  did  not  copy  any. 

Q.  Were  these  steady  employees  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  No,  they  were  only 
specially  for  that  work. 

Q.  And  these  men  were  engaged  in  the  office  ? — A.  Yes.  Will  you  please  repeat 
the  names  ? 

Q.  Proulx,  Ouimet,  Beaudry,  McEwan,  Lafortune,  and  O.  Michaud? — A.  Well, 
some  of  them  were  time-keepers.  They  came  to  the  office  at  night  to  give  assistance  in 
copying  the  lists. 

Q.  How  were  these  men  paid  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  Beaudry,  McEwan,  Lafor- 
tune, Michaud,  and  Ouimet  were  charged  on  the  list  because  they  were  working  for  the 
government. 

They  were  charged  on  the  list  because  they  were  working  for  the  government?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  class  was  Mr.  Proulx  working  for  the  government  ? — A.  Because  he 
was  an  extra  clerk  in  the  office  to  copy  the  list  for  the  government. 

Q.  Oh,  I  see  ? — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  What  was  he  entered  for.  Turn  him  up.  In  what  capacity,  for  I  do  not 
understand  ? — A.  Perhaps  I  do  not  remember  if  all  of  them  are  entered. 

Q.  Turn  him  up,  let  us  see  if  he  is  a  stone  mason  or  a  carter.  We  pay  for  certain 
scheduled  men  I  want  to  see  which  you  classify  him  as  ? — A.  We  have  no  schedule  of 
clerks. 

Q.  Let  me  see  what  you  classify  him  as  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  if  Proulx  is  on  the 
list. 

Q.  Look  in  the  skilled  labour  list  for  Proulx — the  Grand  Trunk  skilled  labour  list. 
This  may  help  you.  This  is  exhibit  no.  10.  Who  are  these  men  here,  O.  Michaud, 
and  Mr.  LaFortune  ? — Those  are  men  who  were  clerks  in  the  office  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  them  down  here  as  what? — A.  Skilled  labourers. 

Q.  And  you  charge  the  government  with  these  gentlemen  as  skilled  labourers  in 
this  exhibit  for  310  hours  each? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  do  any  labour  as  such  upon  the  works  ? — A.  They  did  the  labour  in 
the  office,  comparing  lists. 

Q.  They  were  his  clerks  making  up  accounts  and  comparing  this  against  the  govern- 
ment ? — A.  They  were  preparing  lists. 

Q.  In  this  pay-roll  you  have  620  hours  for  these  two  gentlemen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  take  J.  H.  Beaudry  ?  What  was  Beaudry  doing  ? — A.  I  know  he  was  a 
time-keeper,  and  I  know  he  was  looking  over  the  men  too^  He  was  working  as  a  fore- 
man on  the  works. 

Q.  He  was  time-keeper  ? — A.  I  have  been  told  so. 

Q.  Was  he  not  more  of  a  clerk  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  more  than  a  clerk. 

Q.  Turn  him  up  here  and  let  us  see  how  you  treat  him  with  the  government  f — 
A.  Here  it  is. 

Q.  Beaudry  310  hours  in  this  pay-roll? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  at  60  cents  an  hour  ?-— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  is  marked  here  time-keeper  ? — A.  Yes,  but  we  did  not  mark  that. 
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Q.  Memorandum  of  foreman's  time  for  Grand  Trunk,  26th  March  to  21st  April. 
Is  this  on  the  night- list  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  how  much  an  hour? — A.  60  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Now,  here  is  Mr.  Ouimet.  Was  he  the  clerk  whom  you  have  spoken  of? — A. 
He  was  time-keeper  and  clerk  at  the  time  ;  he  was  working  at  night  in  the  office. 

Q.  Coppying  the  lists.  Was  he  in  any  sense  a  foreman  at  night  ? — A.  Well,  I  do 
not  know  exactly. 

Q.  He  could  not  honestly  be  called  a  foreman,  could  he,  any  more  than  you  were  1 
— A.  You  will  ask  that  of  the  chief  time-keeper. 

Q.  No,  I  ask  you  ;  you  know  what  he  worked  at  ? — A.  Yes,  I  know. 

Q.  He  was  working  at  clerical  work,  copying  pay-lists  ? — A.  I  think  he  was  looking 
after  the  men  too. 

Q.  And  time-keeping  ? — A.  And  time-keeping. 

Q.  Time-keeping  and  copying  lists  ? — A.  Yes,  and  looking  after  the  men. 

Q  And  he  is  down  as  foreman  on  the  list  ? — A.  Yes,  he  is  down  as  foreman  on 
the  list. 

Q.  He  was  copying  time  sheets  at  night  1 — A.  Not  all  the  time ;  he  was  copying  in 
the  day,  I  think  it  was  ;  I  don't  remember  very  well,  but  I  know  he  was  a  time-keeper 
at  night,  and  looking  after  the  men. 

Q.  Was  he  paid  a  salary  by  the  year  or  by  the  month  ? — A.  By  whom  ? 

Q.  By  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Oh.  no,  he  was  paid  every  fortnight,  like  all  others. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  see  what  Mr.  Ouimet  was  paid.  Turn  up  what  you  paid  Mr. 
Ouimet  from  the  26th  March  to  the  21st  April ;  you  know  the  whole  clerical  staff  of 
Mr.  St.  Louis  is  in  here  as  foremen,  and  stone  masons,  skilled  labourers  and  carters,  the 
whole  clerical  staff  is  in  the  pay-list  sent  to  the  government,  is  that  not  so  ? — A.  I  am 
not  included  in  this  list. 

Q.  But  all  the  rest  are,  are  they  not  1 — A.  The  head  time-keeper  is  not  included. 

Q.  Take  this  list  and  tell  me  whether  the  whole  of  these  are  not  included  mostly 
as  foremen  at  $6.00  a  day  ? — A.  There  is  only  Michael  Proulx. 

Q.  Give  me  the  names  I — A.  G.  H.  Beaudry. 

Q.  He  is  on  the  list  and  paid  as  a  foreman,  is  he  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  was  a  clerk  ?---A.  I  told  you  before  about  him. 

Q.  Drolet,  he  was  a  foreman  ? — A.  I  think  Drolet  is  charged  for  a  fortnight  as  a 
skilled  laboreur,  and  after  that  he  was  a  foreman. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  really  do  ? — A.  He  was  looking  after  the  men  and  time- 
keeping. 

Q.  J.  A.  Ouimet,  you  have  described  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  is  entered  as  a  foreman  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  E.  Beaudry  ?~A.  That  is  the  same. 

Q.  Then  McEwan,  what  was  he  doing  1 — A.  He  was  the  same  as  Ouimet. 

Q.  And  he  is  entered  as  a  foreman  1—-A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  60  cents  an  hour.     And  O.  Michaud  ? — A.  As  a  skilled  labourer. 

Q.  And  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  A.  Lafortune  ? — A.  As  a  skilled  labourer. 

Q.  And  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  office.  And  there  was  one  Proulx  I — A.  But  James 
Villeneuve  was  not  on  the  list. 

Q.  Michael  Proulx  was  charged  for  1 — A.  Yes ;  you  will  not  find  Michael  Proulx 
on  the  list. 

Q.  We  will  find  Villeneuve  though  1 — A.  Well,  if  that  Villeneuve  means  the  head 
time-keeper  he  is  not  on  the  list ;  the  head  time-keeper  is  not  on  the  list. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  varied  things,  didn't  you  ?  Who  is  that  Ouimet  ?  The  same 
Ouimet,  J.  A.  Ouimet  1 — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  same.  (Referring  to  a  list 
of  masons). 

Q.  Now,  turn  up  J.  A.  Ouimet  and  show  what  he  is  charged  the  government  as, 
let  me  see  what  you  paid  him.  We  will  see  whether  the  days  correspond,  and  see  whether 
it  is  the  same  man.  We  find  on  the  list  of  masons  J.  A.  Ouimet.  You  find  the  same 
man  as  a  foreman  in  another  place  I^A.  For  the  same  time  1 
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Q.  No,  on  another  pay-roll  he  is  paid  $116.25  on  one  pay  roll  as  a  foreman,  and  he 
evidently,  during  that  time,  served  his  time  as  a  mason ;  he  comes  in  as  a  mason  at  40 
cents  an  hour  %—-A.  I  will  explain.  It  may  be  the  same  case  as  in  the  case  of  Drolet; 
I  cannot  remember ;  it  is  nearly  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  man  ? — A.  It  may  be  the  same  man. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  same  man  1 — A.  I  don't  know,  exactly. 

Q.  You  paid  him  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  all  the  men  I  paid. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  other  J.  A.  Ouimet  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  now.  After  two 
years  it  is  very  difficulty  to  remember. 

His  Lordship. — Turn  to  your  record. 

Mr.  OsLRR. — Turn  to  your  record  and  see  what  you  paid  him,  and  see  by  the  hours 
whether  it  is  not  the  same  man. 

His  Lordship. — Are  these  men  in  the  same  pay-roll,  where  you  paid  out  the 
money  yourself,  as  in  the  government  pay  list  ? 

Mr.  OsLER. — I  think  the  lists  they  have  got  here  are  copied  from  the  government 
accounts.  The  case  we  shall  make  is,  a  claim  made  against  the  government,  all 
vouchers  destroyed,  and  then  a  set  of  pay-rolls  made  up  from  what  they  had  presented 
to  the  government.     We  have  him  first  as  a  foreman.     It  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk. 

His  Lordship. — Give  the  date  when  J.  A.  Ouimet  is  entered  as  a  mason. 

Mr.  Hogg. — He  is  entered  as  a  foreman  from  the  26th  March  to  28th  April. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Here  he  is  as  a  stone-mason  150  hours,  25th  February  to  25th   MarcL 

Mr.  Gbopprion. — He  graduated  afterwards. 

Mr.  OsLER. — No,  he  went  down  the  hill.  He  is  a  foreman  from  the  26th  March 
until  the  20th  April. 

Witness.  — Yes,  and  here  he  is  entered  as  a  mason. 

By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  He  was  a  mason  up  to  the  25th  March  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  is  that  the  same  man  ? — A.  Well,  I  cannot  exactly  tell ;  it  may  be  the 
same  man. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  man?  You  know.  You  made  them  up.  You  see  how  the  same 
name  is  continued,  the  dates  do  not  over-lap  1 — A.  It  is  the  same  man. 

Q.  And  is  that  the  man  who  was  employed  in  the  office  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  And  he  never  was  a  stone-mason  1 — A.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Then  let  me  see  what  you  paid  him  ? — A.  When  did  he  begin  there  ? 

Q.  He  began  on  the  26th  March  as  a  foreman.  T  want  to  know  what  you  paid 
him  during  the  period  of  these  two  claims  made  to  the  government,  when  he  was  fore- 
man, and,  then,  tell  me  what  you  paid  him  when  he  was  a  stone-mason,  or  rather  start 
with  the  stone-mason,  and  run  into  the  foreman  ? — A.  There  it  is. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  him  ?  You  paid  him  for  135  hours? — A.  Yes,  and  we  have 
10  hours  to  take  from  the  other  list. 

Q.  This  is  also  on  an  altered  list  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  beautifully  altered  too  ? — A.  Yes,  very  nicely. 

Q.  Then,  you  paid  him  $33.75  for  135  hours,  and  we  have  to  add  ten  hours  from 
the  other  list,  that  is  145,  and  ^ve  for  Sunday  is  150.  Now,  you  paid  him  $33.75,  and 
you  got  from  the  government,  as  a  stone-mason,  150  hours  at  32  cents,  $48,  so  you  are 
making  a  profit  on  your  own  clerk  ? — A.  He  is  a  stone-mason  here.  That  is  150  hours 
at  32  cents,  and  we  paid  him  $33.75,  and  $2.50  to  be  added,  $36.00. 

Q.  Now,  tell  me  what  you  paid  him  as  a  foreman  from  the  26th  March  to  the  21st 
April  ? — A.  Here  it  is. 

Q.  From  the  26th  March  to  21st  April.  Now,  how  much  did  you  pay  him,  what 
rate  ? — A.  25  cents. 

Q.  You  have  him  here  for  170  hours,  and  you  paid  him  at  25  cents,  and  you  goC 
60?— A.  That  is  at  night. 

Q.  You  paid  him  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  right,  that  is  for  night  time. 

Q.  You  say  that  while  Ouimet  was  entered  in  the  pay-rolls  as  a  foreman  you  drev 
60  cents  an  hour  for  his  time  ? — A.  We  did  not  draw ;  we  charged. 
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Q.  You  charged  60  cents  and  paid  him  25  cents.  When  did  you  fill  in  this  column 
of  amounts  1     Before  or  after  the  alteration  ? — A.  At  the  same  time. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  as  you  made  the  alteration  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  will  just  illustrate  by  one  more,  we  will  not  go  through  more  than  one  more. 
Just  take  Omer  Michaud,  and  show  me  what  you  paid  him.  He  never  was  on  the  works, 
he  was  always  in  the  office,  he  is  down  as  a  skilled  labourer,  310  hours  on  the  pay  sheet 
from  the  26th  March  to  the  2l8t  April.  What  did  you  pay  that  gentleman?  This  is 
the  account  which  you  are  responsible  for  sending  in  to  the  government  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  is  a  part  of  exhibit  10.  310  hours  on  the  skilled  labour  list? — A.  Omer 
Michaud  was  paid  15  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Now,  this  is  part  of  exhibit  10.  This  is  the  same  Michaud  included  as  a  skilled 
labourer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  paid  him  all  through  15  cents  an  hour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  get  18 J.  Now,  then,  take  this  pay-roll  on  form  no.  10.  This  is  signed  by 
Coughlin  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  engineer,  Mr.  Parent. 

His  Lordship. — The  witne<«  need  not  answer  this  question  without  the  protection 
of  the  statute,  unless  you  want  to. 

By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  this  document  which  we  will  mark  as  an  exhibit  ?  It  is  an 
original  document  ?—A.  This  is  the  copy  of  the  time-book  which  I  told  you  of. 

Q.  This  is  the  copy  of  the  time-books  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  copied  it  from  the  time-books  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  it  signed  ?  How  did  it  come  into  your  hands  ?  How  is  it 
produced  here  as  a  signed  document?  You  see  it  is  signed,  and  it  is  an  original 
document  ? — A.  It  is  not  an  original,  that  is  a  copy,  that  is  a  copy  of  the  time-books. 

Q.  These  are  original  signatures  ?  —A.  This  is  an  original,  but  it  is  a  copy. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  the  original  signatures  on  this  document  ?  How  did  it  come 
to  be  signed  ? 

By  his  Loi'dship  : 

Q.  Were  the  alterations  which  you  say  you  made  in  the  document  made  before 
or  after  the  signatures  were  attached  ? — A.  The  alterations  were  made  before  the 
signatures  of  course ;  the  alterations  were  made  before  the  signatures  were  attached 
on  thb. 

By  Mr.  Osier : 

Q.  Then  how  did  you  come  to  get  these  documents  signed  ? — A.  I  did  not  get 
them  signed  myself. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  them  signed  yourself  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  made  up  your  claim  against  the  government  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  made  up  this  sheet  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  altered  this  sheet  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  give  it  to  ? — A.  This  was  given  to  the  officer  of  the  government 
to  be  signed  like  the  others. 

Q.  You  gave  it  to  the  officer  of  the  government  to  be  signed? — A.  Yes,  after 
the  pay. 

Q.  After  you  had  paid  your  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  first  you  paid  your  men,  then  you  made  up  your  claim  against  the 
government? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  made  up  your  pay-roll  after  you  had  made  your  claim  against  the 
government  and  sent  that  pay-roll  to  the  government  officers  to  be  signed  ?--A.  Yes, 
you  see  this  is  a  copy  of  the  time-books. 

Q.  That  are  missing  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  a  copy  of  the  time  books. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  What  object  would  their  be  in  their  signing  it  at  that  time  after  the  accounts 
were   rendered?     You   did  not  need  their  signatures    in  order    to    keep  a   voucher 
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against  any  amount  you  paid  yourself.  I  could  understand  their  signing  it  and 
sending  it  to  you  before  the  alterations  were  made.  What  object  would  their  be  in  their 
signing  it  after  you  made  the  alteration  ? — A.  They  were  signed  after  the  alterations 
were  made. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  their  signatures  for  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  was  preferable  to  get 
them  signed  like  the  others  that  had  been  supplied  by  the  officer  of  the  government  for 
the  WeUington  bridge. 

Mr.  OsLER. — It  was  preferable,  was  it  ?  This  exhibit,  we  have  been  speaking 
about,  will  be  numbered  what  1 

Mr.  AuDETTE. — This  will  be  exhibit  C. 

By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  That  is  the  one  we  have  been  speaking  of  recently.  Now,  then,  where  do  we 
get  this  list  on  the  page  ?  That  has  no  names ;  all  but  the  last  two  pages  have 
the  names  ? — A.  The  names  are  there ;  these  are  steam  derricks  and  these  are  hand 
detricks,  and  of  course,  there  are  no  names.  These  are  derricks  rented  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Q.  How  many  derricks  rented  to  the  government  ? — A.  You  see,  we  did  not  put 
the  figures  here ;  I  do  not  see  any  figures  ;  that  is  only  the  rent  of  the  derrick. 

Q.  It  is  not  extended  1 — A.  No,  but  it  is  charged  again. 

Q.  Under  what  authority  is  this  charged  1 — A.  Well,  it  is  charged  because  Mr.  St. 
Louis  has  supplied  the  derricks. 

Q.  Was  there  any  fixed  rate  for  the  derricks  ? — A.  I  should  look  over  the  tender. 

Q.  Look  at  your  tender  ? — A.  Yes.  Single  derricks  37  cents  an  hour  and  25  ; 
there  is  no  price  for  steam  derricks. 

Q.  And  it  is  put  on  the  labour  list.  Now,  there  seems  to  be  some  dispute  as  to  the 
office  accommodation  that  you  had  in  the  New  York  Life ;  were  there  not  two  sets  of 
offices  ? — A.  We  have  only  one  office  divided  in  two. 

Q.  But  had  you  not,  at  the  time  of  these  works,  offices  on  one  floor,  and  offices  on 
another  floor  ] — A.  Well,  for  a  few  weeks  I  think  we  had  another  room,  I  don't  re- 
member which  flat,  but  we  had  another  room. 

Q.  Who  used  that  other  room  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  the  copyist. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  those  who  occupied  the  other  room  1 — A.  All  the  names  I 
gave  you. 

Q.  That  was  an  extra  room  1 — A.  That  was  an  extra  room  for  a  little  while  ;  we 
did  not  pay  for  the  room,  it  was  just  an  accommodation. 

Q.  Who  brought  the  material  to  those  people  for  copying  ? — A.  They  came  up-stairs  ; 
when  they  had  finished  the  copy  they  came  up-stairs  and  got  the  material. 

Q.  From  whom  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  got  the  material  from  myself  when  it  was 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  and  sometimes  they  got  it  from  other  copyists ;  I  gave  some 
sheets  and  gave  to  one  copyist,  and  instructed  him  if  somebody  called  for  some  work  to 
give  them  some  work  to  do. 

Q.  You  made  up,  I  believe,  some  statements  showing  the  men's  time  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge,  and  the  men's  time  for  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  the  pay  lists  ? — A.  Yes.     This  has  been  filed. 

Q.  Not  here?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  made  up  a  compilation,  we  will  see  what  it  is  worth,  and  how  far  it  compares 
with  that  which  we  have.  We  had  better  see  the  value  of  your  compilation.  Are 
these  the  sheets  which  you  made  up  'i — A.  No  sir. 

Q.  What  do  those  represent  then  ?  Do  you  know  those  sheets  1 — A.  No,  I  don't 
know  them  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  got  your  figures  that  you  made  up  before  1 — A.  Well,  I  had  the 
figures,  but  I  have  not  got  them  here. 

Q.  Well,  if  I  read  from  your  evidence  before  the  commission  would  you  recollect 
whether  it  was  correct  or  not  ?  You  looked  over  your  evidence  before  the  commission, 
did  you  not  ?  I  have  here  a  comparative  statement,  for  instance,  foremen  on  Welling- 
ton bridge  44,298i  hours,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  14,357^  hours;  do  you  remember 
that  table  ? — A.  I  have  got  some  notes  here. 
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Q.  Foremen,  Wellington  street  bridge,  44,298^  hours,  and  on  Grand  Trunk  14,- 
357  J  hours  1 — A.  That  is  right  according  to  my  note  book,  but  not  the  first  item. 

Q.  Well,  give  me  any  summary  that  you  have  made  showing  the  foremen  on  the 
two  bridges  if  you  can,  the  total  hours  1 — A.  Here  is  a  compilation,  Wellington  bridge, 
foremen,  44,268^,  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  foremen,  14,357^ 

Q.  Then  as  to  skilled  labourers? — A.  Wellington  bric(ge,  127,915^  hours.  Grand 
Trunk  bridge,  skilled  labourers,  133,098. 

Q.  A  third  table,  good  labourers  1—A,  On  Wellington  bridge  310,983.56  hours 
and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  281,491  hours. 

Q.  Single  carters? — A.  Wellington  bridge  51,172^  hours. 

Q.  Grand  Trunk  bridge  1— A.  75,940. 

Q.  Double  carters? — A.  Wellington  bridge  31,812  hours. 

Q.  Grand  Trunk  ?— A.   16,085  hours. 

Q.  Stonemasons? — A.  Stonemasons,  Wellington  bridge  12,790,  and  Grand  Trunk 
24,336. 

Q.  Stonecutters  ? — A.  Wellington  bridge  58,890  hours. 

Q.  Grand  Trunk?— A.  21,325. 

Q.  Engineers  ?— A.  8,559,  Wellington,  and  Grand  Trunk  2,230. 

Q.  Blacksmiths  ?— A.  Wellington  bridge  2,477  and  Grand  Trunk  4,000. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  there  for  no.  1  lock  ?--A.  For  no.  1  lock  I  think  I  have  some 
notes.     I  will  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Q.  Give  me  a  summary? — A.  Foremen  1,660,  stonecutters  48,865,  skilled  labourers 
12,480,  teams  280  hours,  that  is  the  men's  time. 

Q.  Is  that  all  for  lock  no.  1  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  Mr.  Villeneuve  is  ? — Is  he  any  relation  or  connection  of  Mr. 
St.  Louis  ? — A.  He  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  what  his  permanent  employment  is? — A  His  permanent 
employment  is  in  the  government  in  the  canal  collector's  office  in  Montreal. 

Q.  He  is  in  the  Lachine  canal  office  ? — A.  In  the  collector's  office  in  Montreal. 

Q.  And  what  was  he  paid  ?  Where  does  he  appear  in  the  St.  Louis'  books  ? — A.  He 
was  paid  30  cents  an  hour,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  there  a  general  ledger  kept  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  for  his  general  business? — A. 
Yes,  we  had  a  general  ledger. 

Q.  Was  there  also  a  general  cash-book  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  profit  and  loss  account  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  ordinary  accounts  that  are  kept,  double  entry  ledger  ? — A.  Double 
entry. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  business  to  see  that  cash  balances,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? — 
A.  Oh,  yes,  that  is  my  business. 

Q.  And  did  you  bring  out  balance  sheets  every  year  ?  Has  that  been  your  busi- 
ness ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  balance  sheet  shows  your  profit  and  loss  each  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  keep  a  journal  too  ? — A.  A  journal. 

Q.  You  journalize  your  entries  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  your  habit  for  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  entered  these  transactsons  in  the  ledger  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  perhaps  in  the  journal  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  the  more  in  the  cash-book  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  happen  to  bring  it  into  a  balance  sheet  ? — A.  Yes,  I  made  a  summary 
at  the  end  of  the  work. 

Q.  Showing  profit  and  loss  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  summary  here  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  A  summary  of  this  transaction  only  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not  got  it. 

By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  But  you  did  make  a  summary  of  this  transaction  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Showing  profit  and  loss  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  a  summary  of  the  general  business  of  Mr.  St.  Louis,  including  this 
ijransaction  ? — A.  Of  the  general  business  up  to  that  date. 

Q.  Including  this  transaction  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Including  the  transaction  in  question  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  material  for  that  summary  was  not  from  the  books  1 — A.  From 
motes. 

Q.  Now,  where  are  those  notes  1 — A.  Well,  they  are  with  the  time  books. 

Q.  They  have -gone? — A.  Gone. 

Q.  Where  is  the  summary  ? — A.  I  have  not  got  it. 

•Q.  Where  is  it? — A.  It  is  gone  too ;  I  have  not  got  it. 

Q.  Was  that  amongst  the  pile  of  material  that  you  left  on  the  table,  and  that 
disappeared,  the  summary  too  1 — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  sol  You  selected  1 — A.  Well,  it  may  have  been. 

Q.  WeU,  was  it?  Not  may  have  been,  but  was  it?  Was  that  selected  also  for  the 
sacrifice — the  notes  ? — A.  No,  it  has  been  handed  with  the  other  papers. 

<3.  To  ?— A.  To  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

<3.  At  the  time  of  this  selection  ?-^A.  Yes. 

<J.  Before  the  commission  met  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  a  balance  sheet  that  you  got  out  showing  the  profit  and  loss  ? — ^A 
Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  get  that  balance  sheet  out  ? — A.  About  what  time? 

Q.  Yes  please  ? — A.  I  told  you  it  was  before  the  commission. 

Q.  Never  mind  that ;  the  flood  was  before  the  commission ;  about  what  time 
please  ? — A.  Well,  I  cannot  tell  what  time ;  I  tell  you  it  was  before  the  commission. 

Q.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that,  you  see  ;  I  want  to  get  at  it  a  little  closer.  How 
long  after  the  work  was  completed  ? — A.  Well,  this  balance  sheet  was  prepared  before 
the  commission. 

Q.  You  have  told  me  that  two  or  three  times,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  ? — 
A.  The  work  was  not  already  finished,  there  was  still  something. 

Q.  There  was  still  something  in  suspense  account? — A.  The  extension  of  the 
contract  after  May  6th  was  going  on,  it  was  around  May  6th. 

Q.  It  was  around  about  May  6th  you  made  out  the  balance  sheet  ? — A.  Yes,  it  was 
in  May. 

Q.  How  long  before  it  was  handed  up  for  destruction,  how  long  before  it  was 
destroyed  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  when  it  was  destroyed. 

Q.  But  how  long  before  you  left  it  on  the  table  and  went  away  ? — A.  A  few  days 
before. 

Q.  And  that  you  handed  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  memorandum  upon  which  it  was  based  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  whole  of  the  transaction  was  kept  on  loose  sheets  and  never  entered  in 
the  book  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  square  your  bank  and  cash  book  ?  How  did  you  square  your 
journal  ? — A.  I  did  not  keep  any  journal  for  that  work. 

Q.  Yes,  but  you  had  your  cash  book  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  cash  would  be  debtor  to  sundries  and  credit  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  keep  your  general  journal  ?  Have  you  got  your  general  journal 
here? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — A,  Those  books  were  handed  with  the  time  books. 

Q.  The  general  journal  of  the  business  gone  ? — A.  Yes,  it  was  handed. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  Your  cash  book  would  show  the  money  you  took  out  to  pay  the  men  with, 
your  general  cash  book  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Oder  : 

Q.  That  perhaps  you  have  got — the  general  cash  book  ? — A.  Not  for  this  one, 
because  I  did  not  keep  books,  I  kept  only  memoranda. 
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Q.  But  you  would  draw  your  general  cash,  and  you  were  a  men  who  kept  your 
books  balanced  ? — A.  Ye& 

Q.  And  there  must  necessarily  be  an  entry  in  your  general  cash  book  for  any  cash 
specially  drawn  for  thb  1 — A.  I  told  you — (Interrupted.) 

Q.  Would  that  be  entered  in  your  cash  book  ? — A .  No,  not  this ;  this  has  not  been 
entered. 

Q.  But  how  would  you  balance  your  general  cash  book,  that  $30,000  you  drew 
from  your  Hochelaga  Bank  for  that  one  pay-roll  1 — A.  Well,  I  balanced  that  on  the 
memorendum  sheets,  and  sometimes  in  the  journal. 

Q.  You  had  it  in  the  journal  ? — A.  Some  notes  written  in  the  comers. 

Q.  You  can  give  me  the  journal  1 — A.  No,  I  cannot. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  If  you  did  not  credit  cash  with  the  $30,000  you  took  out,  your  cash  would  be 
out  that  much  ? — A.  I  did  not  make  any  entry  in  the  books,  I  only  put  it  in  a  memo- 
randum. 

Q.  If  you  take  the  $20,000  out  of  cash  without  crediting  cash,  your  journal  and 
ledger  would  all  go  wrong  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  at  that  time  I  balanced  the  books 
regularly. 

By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  Your  cafih  book  was  a  general  cash  book  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Having  entries  of  other  contracts  in  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  journal  was  a  general  journal  having  entries  of  cash  in  that  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  the  ledger? — A.  Gone. 

Q.  And  the  cash-book? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  the  records  of  the  other  business  1 — A.  Yes. 

•Q.  That  is  also  gone  1 — A.  Yes. 

•Q.  Destroyed  1 — A  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Left  on  the  table?— A.  Yes. 

•Q.  For  destruction  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  for  destruction. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  it  since  ? — A.  No. 

•Q.  And  the  cash-book  for  that  period  also  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  with  this  lot  ?— A.  Yes. 

"Q.  And,  then,  the  memorandum  on  which  the  balance  sheet  was  made  ? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  That  is  also  gone? — A.  Yes 

<Q.  And  the  balance  sheet  itself  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  business  was  there  in  that  ledger  ? — A.  Three  years. 

•Q.  General  business? — A.  Yes. 

<J.  Large  transactions  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  this,  recorded  in  it  ? — A.  Yes, 
of  comrse,  the  busiiiess  before  had  nothing  to  do  with  this. 

Q.  And  there  was  other  business  going  on  concurrently  with  this  business,  was 
there  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Entered  in  the  ledger  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Other  business  going  on  concurrently  with  this  entered  in  the  journal  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  other  business  entered  in  the  cash-book  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  record  of  all  these  businesses  is  gone  ? — A.  It  is  gone. 

Q.  And  did  you  commence  a  new  set  of  books  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  When  ? — A.  I  began  sometime  at  the  end  of  July  or  August,  I  think. 

Mr.  OsLER. — I  want  those  new  books,  please. 

Mr.  Geoppbion. — ^We  will  have  to  telegraph  for  them. 

jBy  Afr.  Osier  : 

Q,  What  new  books  did  you  get,  and  when  did  you  start  ? — A.  We  got  a  ledger, 
journal,  cash-book  and  day  book. 

Q.  All  new?— A.  Yes. 

His  Lordship. — In  commencing  new  books  did  you  carry  any  balance  in  from  the 
old? 
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By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  How  did  you  commence  your  new  set  of  books  ?  How  did  you  commence  your 
balance  1 — A.  I  commenced  it  right. 

Q.  With  your  balailce  from  the  old  books  1 — A.  Yes,  of  course. 

Q.  With  the  balance  from  the  old  books  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  commenced  the  new  set  of  books  before  the  old  were  des- 
troyed ?— A.  No. 

Q.  How  then  did  you  continue  the  balance  ? — A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  How  did  you  continue  the  balance  1 — A.  I  had  the  balance  on  the  memorandum;. 
I  kept  a  small  memorandum  of  the  balances  to  begin  a  new  set  of  books,  of  course. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  selected  these  books  and  left  them  on  the  table  you  knew  they 
were  going  to  be  destroyed? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  why  did  you  take  the  memorandum  1 — A.  How  is  that  ? 

Q.  Why  did  you  take  the  memorandum  of  the  balances  1 — A.  Well,  I  handed  the 
books  to  Mr.  St.  Louis,  and  I  kept  a  memorandum  just  to  begin  the  new  set  of  books,  I 
kept  that  myself. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  handed  him  the  old  books  you  knew  that  was  the  last  of  them, 
otherwise  you  would  not  have  kept  the  memorandum  ? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  know 
exactly. 

Q.  But  you  had  a  strong  suspicion,  I  see.  You  knew  they  were  selected  for  the 
fire,  and  so  you  kept  a  memorandum  of  all  the  balances  except  the  balances  connected 
with  this  matter? — A.  No,  the  balances  connected  with  this  matter  are  in  the  new 
books. 

Q.  In  the  new  books  ? — A.  Of  course. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  Your  first  entries  in  the  new  books  would  constitute  a  balance  sheet,  if  you 
took  them  off  ?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  Now,  were  there  in  the  old  ledger  accounts  of  people  who  owed  Mr.  St.  Louis- 
money? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  owed  him  anything  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  owe  anybody  anything  ? — A.  I  think  so;  as  far  as  I  remember.  I  think 
he  owed  two. 

Q.  About  how  many  pages  of  balances,  how  many  open  accounts  would  there  be  in 
the  ledger! — A.  A  very  few. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  About  ten  I  suppose — ten  or  twelve. 

Q.  Was  there  a  page  in  the  ledger  for  this  contract  ? — A.  Well — (Interrupted.) 

Q.  Was  there  a  page  in  the  ledger  for  this  contract  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  then  did  you  take  a  balance  off  for  this  contract  for  the  new  ledger  ? — A. 
I  took  the  balance  from  the  memorandum  I  had  got. 

Q.  The  memorandum  you  told  me  came  from  the  old  books  ? — A.  What  is  that  ? 

Q.  The  memorandum  that  you  took,  so  that  you  could  carry  the  balance  into  the 
new  ledger  ? — A.  Yes.  Well,  when  I  balanced  the  old  books  I  had  all  my  memoranda 
of  the  transactions  of  this  contract,  and  I  re-constituted  the  ledger  to  have  the  balance 
due  by  the  government. 

Q.  You  just  carried  into  the  new  ledger  the  balance  due  by  the  government  1 — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  That  you  are  suing  for  here  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  there  is  in  the  new  ledger  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  all 

Q.  That  was  a  forced  entry,  that  did  not  come  from  anything  in  the  old  ledger  ? — 
A.  It  is  not  forced,  of  course,  because  I  had  all  the  necessary  documents  to  have  this 
entry. 

Q.  It  is  forced  as  far  as  the  old  books  are  concerned ;  it  is  not  an  entry  which  is 
brought  down  from  the  old  books  ? — A.  Well,  of  course,  after  I  had  re-constdtated  the 
account  with  the  notes  I  had,  it  was  the  right  balance  with  Uiese  books. 
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His  Lordship. — I  suppose  the  balance  was  the  diflference  between  what  you  had 
'Charged  the  government  and  the  capital  you  had  taken  out  of  the  business  to  pay  the 
men? 

Mr.  OsLER. — No ;  the  balance  he  brings  forward  is  the  balance  they  are  suing  for 
here,  now. 

His  Lordship. — And  that  represents  the  difference  between  what  he  had  charged 
and  what  he  had  paid  ? 

Mr.  OsLER. — Yes. 

Witness. — Yes. 

By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  Had  you  a  profit  and  loss  account  in  the  old  ledger  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  entered  up  anything  connected  with  this  concern  in  the  old  ledger, 
<5arried  anything  to  profit  and  loss  1 — A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  entered  anything  at  all  with  reference  to  this  contract  in  the  old 
ledger  ? — A.  No,  nothing  at  all  in  the  old  ledger. 

Q.  Why  then  was  it  necessary  to  destroy  it  1 — A.  Because  the  book  was  finished, 
And  it  was  handed  to  Mr.  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  our  custom  because (Interrupted.) 

Q.  Never  mind  the  custom  ? — A.  I  must  explain.  It  is  the  custom  when  a  set  of 
books  are  full,  as  we  have  not  much  space  in  the  ofl&ce,  to  destroy  them. 

Q.  Then  this  book  was  full  1 — A.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  small  ledger. 

Q.  How  big  a  ledger? — A.  About  150  pages,  that  is  all. 

Q.  About  this  size  ? — A.  Oh,  no,  smaller  than  that. 

Q.  Give  me  the  size  of  the  book,  please,  give  me  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  book ; 
foolscap  size  ? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  About  150  pages  ?^ A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  had  been  in  use  for  three  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  pages  were  full  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  journal  pages  were  full,  •eh  ? — A.  The  journal  was  not  quite  full,  I 
don't  think. 

Q.  And  the  cash  book  was  full  ? — A.  Not  quite. 

Q.  Then,  there  was  no  entry  in  any  of  those  books  connected  with  this  matter  ? — 
A.  No  entry  at  all. 

Q.  Th^n,  the  bank  book  was  selected  for  destruction  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  returned  cheques  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  had  a  former  selection,  how  long  have  jou  been  with 
Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  About  five  years  now. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  burn-up  of  vouchers  and  books  ? — A.  The  last  burn-up — 
there  has  been  no  bum-up,  because  -the  other  books  before  were  for  St.  Louis 
Brothers,  so  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  They  were  burned  of  course  ? — A.  No,  because  they  had  to  settle (In- 

iierrupted.) 

Q.  The  old  set  of  books  are  still  in  the  office  ? — A.  Yes,  because  Mr.  St.  Louis  has 
ix>  settle  the  matter  with  his  brother. 

Q.  The  whole  set  of  books  are  there,  and  the  cash  books  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  bank  books  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  cheques  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  this  is  the  first  bum,  this  selection  was  the  first  lot  for  a  burn  ? — A.  Well 
for  the  books  it  is  the  first  burn,  but  for  the  time  books  not  the  first. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  bum  that  you  have  had,  so  that  you  are  establishing  a  custom 
now,  this  is  the  first  of  the  custom  ? — A.  Well,  of  course,  when  I  said  that,  I  meant 
especially  the  time  books. 

Q.  But  this  is  the  first  ledger  and  cash  book  and  journal  that  is  burned  ? — A.  Yes, 
since  I  am  there,  of  course. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  nob  the  custom,  as  we  heard.  Now,  would  you  give  me  the  time  of 
this  fire,  the  time  for  the  selection  of  the  bum  ? — A.  Well  it  was  in  the  month  of  May. 

Q.  Ltt  the  month  of  May  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  help  at  the  fire  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  left  Mr.  St.  Louis  to  carry  those  all  the  way  down  to  the  furnace  himself  1 — 
A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Who  helped  ?— -A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  helped  carry  those  down  1 — A.  I  don't  know,  I  didn't  help. 

Q.  Well,  they  were  there  one  day  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  did  you  enquire  about  them  the  day  you  found  them  missing  1 — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  St.  Louis  tell  you  about  them  1 — A.  I  had  put  them  there  for 
Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  And  you  had  then  the  memoranda  from  which  you  could  enter  another 
set  of  accounts  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  having  taken  the  memorandum,  how  long  did  the  books  and  papers  and 
balance  sheet  remain  where  you  had  put  them  ? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  they  remained 
a  day  or  two. 

Q.  And  then  they  were  gone  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  did  you  enquire  from  Mr.  St.  Louis  what  had  happened  them  ?— 
A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  made  no  enquiry ;  you  knew  what  was  going  to  be  done  with  them,  there 
was  no  need  to  enquire  ? — A.  I  knew  Mr.  St.  Louis  was  to  take  care  of  themw 

Q.  By  burning? — A.  I  don't  say  he  burned  them. 

Q.  By  destroying  them  ? — A.  I  don't  say  he  destroyed  them ;  I  don't  know  what 
he  has  mside  with  those  books. 

Q.  Then  from  May  until  some  time  in  July  you  did  without  books  at  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Although  your  business  was  a  book-keeper  you  had  no  books  ? — A.  Well,  I  had 
the  books  of  Berger,  St.  Louis  and  Cousineau  to  run. 

Q.  You  were  keeping  those  books  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  books  had  not  been  destroyed  ? — A.  No,  there  were  three  partners,  and 
we  must  keep  the  books. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  these  books  were  destroyed,  this  work  was  not  done,  was  it  ? — 
A.  The  work  was , 

Q.  The  work  was  not  completed  ? — A.  Not  quite  completed. 

Q.  It  was  still  going  on  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  claim  was  being  disputed,  your  claim  against  the  government  was 
being  disputed  ? — A.  I  di<ln't  know  that  it  was  disputed  then.  ' 

Q.  You  knew  that  a  commission  was  being  issued  and  you  knew  there  was  trouble  ? 
— A.  I  don't  remember  if  the  commission  was  issued. 

Q.  You  saw  it  in  the  press,  that  there  was  trouble  about  it,  it  was  known  at  the 
time  of  the  destruction  that  there  was  an  outcry  about  this  work  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Now,  there  were  lists,  were  there  not,  in  those  books  showing  the  payments  made 
and  the  number  of  men  employed  by  Mr.  St.  Louis,  were  there  not ;  there  were  lists  in 
those  books  showing  the  payments  made? — A.  You  mean  there?  (Referring  to  lists.) 

Q.  No,  but  in  the  books  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  lists  formed  part  of  your  books  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  your  books  show  any  classification  of  the  workmen,  any  classification  of 
the  amounts  paid  to  the  different  workmen  1 — A.  When  the  pay  would  arrive,  when 
we  would  pay  the  men,  we  would  enter  in  the  books  the  amounts  paid  by  classes  of 
men,  for  the  stonecutters  so  much,  for  the  masons  so  much,  etc. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  entered  those  amounts  for  each  class  of  men? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  those  entries,  sir,  were  in  the  destroyed  books  according  to  your  evidence 
before  the  commission  ? — A.  In  memoranda  ? 

Q.  No,  but  in  liooks  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  former  evidence. 

His  Lordship. — Hardly  that,  as  you  read  it.  He  says  in  the  lists  that  form  part 
of  the  books. 

Witness. — Yes  sir. 

Mr.  OsLER. — We  will  read  the  whole  matter. 
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*•  There  is  an  objection :  I  don't  think  anybody  has  the  right  to  enter  into  Mr.  St. 
Louis'  private  business. 

"  By  Mr,  Aitvater  : 

"  I  think  that  the  question  is  quite  in  the  resort  of  the  commission. 

"  After  a  little  discussion  Mr.  Atwater  consents  to  put  his  question  in  the  follow* 
ing  way: 

"  Q.  Don't  Mr.  St.  Louis'  account  books  show  the  payments  made,  the  number  of 
men  employed  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  They  don't  exactly  show  that.  Those  lists  are 
made  in  such  a  way  that  you  see  so  much  here  for  the  stonecutters,  further  on  so  much 
for  the  ordinary  workmen,  etc. 

"  By  Mr,  Emardy  (for  Mr.  St.  Louis) : 

"  Q.  Is  it  not  the  books  which  show  that,  is  it  rather  the  lists  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
"  Q.  The  lists  form  part  of  your  books,  don't  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  By  Mr,  Atwater,  (for  the  government) : 

"  Q.  Don't  your  books  show  any  classification  of  the  workmen,  any  classification  of 
the  amounts  paid  to  the  different  workmen  1 — A.  When  the  pay  would  arrive,  when  we 
would  pay  the  men,  we  would  enter  in  the  books  the  amounts  paid  by  classes  of  men,, 
for  the  stonecutters  so  much,  for  the  masons  so  much,  etc." 

His  Lordship. — In  totals. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  entered  those  amounts  for  each  class  of  men? — ^A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  there  were  the  entries  of  the  totals  in  those  books  that  were  destroyed- 
There  was  an  entry  of  the  totals  of  each  class  of  labour  in  the  books  which  were 
destroyed  % — A.  As  I  told  you  before — (Interrupted.) 

Q.  Answer  that  question  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  wrong  here  :  "  When  the  pay  would  arrive,  when  we  would  pay 
the  men,  we  would  enter  in  the  books  ?" — A.  Well,  in  the  memorandum  books ;  I  told 
you  I  did  not  keep  books  for  that  stuff;  a  memorandum  book  ;  of  course  I  had  to  enter 
that  in  the  memorandum  book,  and  these  are  the  lists. 

His  Lordship. — Had  you  books  in  which  you  kept  memoranda  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson. — He  does  not  go  back  far  enough  in  the  commission  evidence  to 
show  what  books  he  referred  to. 

His  Lordship. — Had  you  memorandum  books  in  which  you  kept  these  things, 
apart  from  the  general  Books  of  the  firm  ?  What  books  were  you  referring  to  there  in 
the  evidence  Mr.  Osier  read  to  you  ? 

By  Mr,  Osier : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean. by  this,  "when  the  pay  would  arrive,  when  we  would  pay 
the  men  we  would  enter  on  the  books  the  amount  paid  by  classes  of  men,  for  the  stone- 
cutters so  much,  and  for  the  masons  so  much,  <fec.  Do  you  mean  that  you  entered  those 
amounts  for  each  class  of  men? — Yes,  sir."? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  meant  at  that  time  the 
memorandum  books,  because  I  did  not  keep  any  books  for  that  work. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  You  say  these  were  not  entries  in  the  general  books  of  Mr.  St.  Louis,  but  in 
memorandum  books  that  you  kept  of  this  transaction  ? — A.  Yes. 
Mr.  OsLER. — Which  are  some  of  the  destroyed  material  1 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  You  have  none  of  them  now  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Be-examined  by  Mr  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  St.  Louis,  the  suppliant,  has  been  in  partnership  with  his. 
brother? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  For  a  number  of  years  ? — A.  Yes,  for  about  fifteen  years. 

Q.  And  how  long  after  the  dissolution  of  partnership  with  his  brother  did  Mr.  St 
Louis  go  into  partnership  with  Berger  <k  Ck>usineau  1  Was  there  much  time  between 
the  dissolution  ? — A.  I  think  three  years ;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Mr.  Emanuel  St.  Louis,  the  suppliant,  carried  on  business  alone  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  books,  which  you  claim  are  still  in  existence,  would  apply  to  the  old 
firm  1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  books  are  not  the  exclusive  property  of  Mr.  Emanuel  St.  Louis  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  the  property  of  the  two  partners  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whilst  the  books  which  you  say  you  set  aside  so  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  could  take 
possession  of  them  were  the  books  that  had  been  kept  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
partnership  ? — A.  Yes,  for  himself. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  Mr.  St.  Louis  ever  kept  any  bank  pass-book  after  it 
had  become  full  ?— A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Not  what  you  think,  but  what  you  know  ? 

Witness. — No,  I  don't  know  about  bank  pass-books. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  The  bank  pass-book  you  refer  to  is  the  Bank  of  Hochelaga  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  here  with  you  the  pass-book  that  was  opened  after  the  removal  or 
destruction  of  the  old  one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  new  pass-book  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  file  it  or  exhibit  it  to  the  court  1  I  would  like  to  ascertain  the  date 
when  this  pass-book  was  opened.  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  before  the  court.  I  would 
like  to  show  the  date  of  the  opening. 

Mr.  OsLEB.— If  you  bring  that  here  we  will  see  it.     We  want  it  all. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Then,  I  will  not  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Then,  I  will  ask  for  it ;  I  want  it  in. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  told  you  I  had  that  book  this  morning. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Then,  I  want  it.  You  may  as  well  put  it  in  now,  for  I  shall  call  for 
it  lafcer. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Do  you  call  for  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Osler. — Yes,  it  may  as  well  go  in. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — What  is  the  ruling  of  your  lordship  ? 

His  Lordship. — I  do  not  see  that  it  is  evidence  ^t  present. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Just  for  the  date,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  wanted  it  only  for  that,  or  else  I  would  withdraw  the  question, 
if  it  is  to  go  further.     In  re-examination  I  would  not  like  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  OsLER. — If  there  are  subsequent  transactions  connected  with  the  government, 
I  propose  to  see  it  to  that  extent. 

His  Lordship. — I  will  allow  you  to  produce  it  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  date. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  do  not  wish  to  make  evidence  of  it  except  to  show  the  date  it 
was  opened. 

Mr.  OsLER. — We  shall  not  use  it  to  expose  Mr.  St.  Louis'  business. 

His  Lordship. — You  may  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  witness  so  as  to  fix  the 
date. 

(Witness  produces  book  and  hands  it  to  Mr.  Geoffrion). 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — August  24th,  (book  handed  to  Mr.  Osier). 

Mr.  Osler.— August  24th,  1893. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Now,  will  you  look  at  that  book,  and  say  from  what  date  it  appears  to  be 
opened  ? — A.  This  book  seems  to  have  been  opened  on  August  24th,  1893. 

His  Lordship. — Looking  at  that,  can  you  ^x.  about  the  date  of  your  opening  the 
new  set  of  books  ?    Did  you  open  your  new  set  of  books  about  the  same  time  ? 
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By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 


Q.  Has  this  anything  to  do  with  your  new  set  of  books  ? — A.  This  is  to  go  with 
the  new  set  of  books 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  Likely  opened  about  the  same  time  1 — A.  Yes,  about  the  same  time,  or  after- 
wards— a  little  afterwards. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  You  said  it  would  be  about  May  you  opened  these  books  ? — A.  No,  July  or 
August. 

His  Lordship. — May  was  the  selection. 

Mr.  OsLER. — We  do  not  want  the  bank  book.  Ask  him  where  the  record  of  the 
banking  is  kept  between  May  and  August? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Of  course,  this  record  is  easily  found  in  the  bank,  and  I  thought 
T  would  show  when  this  book  commenced. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  There  are  3J  months  between  the  destruction  and  the  opening  of  the  new  book. 
What  check  had  you  on  the  bank  between  the  giving  up  of  the  old  book  and  the  opening 
of  the  new  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  now. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  You  said  you  do  not  know  whether  the  books  were  destroyed  or  not  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  if  they  were  destroyed. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  whether  Mr.  St.  Louis,  for  his  own  private  information, 
used  an  old  pass  book  for  that  period  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  at  all. 

Q.  A  pass  book  for  a  bank  is  not  absolutely  necessary  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  time  books,  do  you  know  whether  these  different  vouchers  that 
were  brought  to  your  office  would  represent  a  pretty  large  amount  of  paper,  a  pretty 
large  bundle  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  books  were  they  ?  Were  they  permanent  heavy  books  ? — A.  They 
were  small  books  written  with  pencil,  just  memorandum  books. 

Q.  Were  they  field  notes,  notes  taken  in  the  field  ?  They  were  written  in  pencil  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.     . 

Q.  Were  they  written  in  the  office,  or  did  they  come  to  your  office  already  written  ? 
— A.  Well,  I  think  sometimes  they  brought  the  men's  time  on  sheets,  and  they  would 
write  this  in  the  office ;    for  the  greatest  part  of  the  work,  it  was  written  on  the  works. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  sometimes  they  came  with  sheets  of  paper  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  were  transcribed  in  the  office  before  being  handed  to  youl — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Transcribed  into  those  little  pass  books  ? — A.  Yes,  the  men's  time. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  other  large  contracts  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  ever  kept  any  of  the  time  books  of  his  contracts  1 — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  Mr.  St.  Louis  has  kept  other  books  ? — A.  He  has  not. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  lists.  Those  lists  which  were  not  exactly  the  lists  upon 
which  you  went  on  the  works,  these  lists  show  the  time  given  by  the  men  and  the 
amount  paid  to  them,  were  they  prepared  in  your  office  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  That  is,  the  lists  of  which  a  sample  is  C  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr,  Osler. — No,  that  is  a  list  prepared  after  the  men  were  paid. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  I  have  already  explained ;  not  upon  which  they  paid  the  men,  but  upon  which 
the  payment  to  the  men  is  based  ;  they  were  prepared  in   your  office,  were  they  ?     Is 
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that  one,  exhibit  CI  I  think  you  have  already  stated  from  what  vouchers  they  were 
taken.  From  what  documents  were  they  taken  ? — A.  They  had  a  copy  of  the  time  books. 

Q.  Taken  from  time  books  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  time  books,  how  was  the  Sunday  time  entered  ? — A.  15  hours. 

Q.  But  in  the  time  book  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  entered  as  double  time  ? — A.  In  the  time  book  it  was  entered  15  hours. 

Mr.  Osler. — You  cannot  talk  of  the  contents  of  the  time  book  which  you  have 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — Will  you  explain  how,  on  the  dates  which  appear  to  be  Sundays, 
the  whole  column  appears  to  be  changed,  for  instance,  on  the  2nd  of  April  in  exhibit  C  ? 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  You  find  15  there ;  what  was  it  before? — A.  We  had  marked  20  hours. 

Q.  That  was  because  you  were  charging  double  time? — A.  Yes,  and  we  reduced 
that  by  five  hours  to  get  the  exact  amount  paid  to  the  men. 

Q.  Instead  of  having  two  days  for  Sunday  you  have  a  day  and  a  half  % — A.  Paid  to- 
the  men. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — How  did  it  happen  that  20  was  written  first  there  ? 

By  his  Lordship : 
Q.  It  was  so  entered  in  the  government  lists  ? — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  And  how  was  it  entered  in  the  time-books? — A.  It  was  entered  15  hours,, 
because  this  is  a  copy  of  the  time  book. 

Q.  Is  this  a  copy  of  the  time  book  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  ? — A.  Yes.. 

Q.  Did  the  time-keepers  know  how  much  Mr.  St.  Louis  was  paying  to  his  men — 
the  rate  ? — A.  Yes,  they  knew ;  the  chief  time-keeper,  would  know,  surely. 

Q.  He  would  know  the  salary  of  each  man  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  would  the  other  time  keepers  ?  Had  they  anything  else  to  do  but  take  the 
time  given  without  reference  to  the  wages  of  these  men  ? — A.  They  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  salaries. 

Q.  Therefore,  how  would  those  sub  contractors,  in  their  sheets  or  reports,  enter  the 
Sunday  time? — A.  It  was  entered  15  hours  in  the  time  books. 

Q.  Were  similar  corrections  made  in  other  pay-lists  besides  exhibit  C  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  this  list  being  copied  four  or  five  times  at  the  request  of  the  government 
represents  a  Tery  large  amount  of  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  time  keeping  also  represented  a  certain  number  of  men  on  the  field  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  On  the  Wellington  bridge  were  the  time-keepers  reported  to  you  in  the  certified 
lists  send  to  you,  to  Mr.  St.  Louis,  as  men  to  be  >  paid  by  him  ?  For  instance,  is  Mr. 
Coughlin  returned  in  that  list  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  think  my  question  is  not  correct  as  Mr.  Coughlin  was  one  of  the  permanent 
staff,  and  not  entered.     See  if  you  can  find  Glenny. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  time-keepers  charged  in  that  list  ?  In  the  other  list  you  have  a 
page  of  time-keepers.  Have  you  any  page  of  time-keepers  in  the  Wellington  bridge  I — 
A.  No. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — See  if  you  have  the  name  of  Glenny  or  Davin. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  You  will  be  able  to  establish  it  by  some  one  else  if  it  is  the  fact,  but  for  the 
present  you  do  not  find  any  time-keeper  in  the  Wellington  bridge  list  ? — A.  I  have  not 
gone  through  them  all. 

Mr.  Osler. — Wellington  bridge  does  not  cover  masons,  or  stonecutters  or  foremen, 
as  I  understand ;  I  mean  the  government  returns  do  not. 
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His  Lordship. — You  will  have  them  examined,  Mr.  Geoffrion,  and  ascertain. 

Mr.  Geopfrion. — The  witness  is  probably  the  best  qualified  to  speak  of  that.  He 
will  be  allowed  to  verify  that  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  OsLER. — With  your  lordship's  leave,  I  think  there  is  a  matter  which  this  wit- 
ness can  clear  up  better  than  another,  and  that  is  as  to  the  separate  night  gangs.  Just 
take  your  first  night-gang  list  and  give  us  a  little  information. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  Can  you  speak  generally  as  to  the  difference  between  the  night  and  day  gang  ? — 
A.  We  paid  the  men  for  night  and  day. 
Mr.  OsLER. — What  was  the  di  erence  1 
His  Lordship. — You  have  charged  two  rates  yourself. 
Mr.  Ferguson. — No,  we  have  charged  a  rate  and  a  half. 

By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  see  what  you  paid  your  men  ? — A.  Some  of  the  men,  when  working 
at  night,  the  night  gangs,  the  fresh  men,  had  about  30  per  cent,  or  between  25  and  30 
per  cent  more. 

Q.  Just  take  a  mason  in  the  night  gang,  and  see  what  you  paid  him  ? — A.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  Well,  speaking  of  a  mason  at  night  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  not  an  over- 
time mason,  but  a  man  who  goes  on  at  the  hour  when  the  night  gang  goes  on,  and  who 
works  his  ten  hours? — A.  They  were  paid  25  and  22  cents ;  that  is  the  night  rate  for 
masons. 

By  his  Lordship : 
Q.  You  were  getting  45  cents  for  it? — A.  Yes,  and  the  day  force  is  25  and  22J. 

By  Mr.  Osier: 
Q.  You  paid  your  night  gang  masons  the  same  as  your  day  gang  masons? — A.  Yes. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  And  did  you  pay  the  day  man  working  over-time  the  same  for  over-time  ? — A. 
I  think  he  was  paid  the  same  rate. 

Q.  In  regard  to  any  of  them,  did  you  keep  the  exact  time,  or  did  you  give  them  an 
increased  number  of  hours? — A.  Well,  this  I  do  not  know,  it  must  have  been  arranged 
by  the  time-keepers.  When  they  had  five  hours  in  the  time  books  I  took  it  for  granted 
at  five  hours ;  I  didn't  know  if  the  man  had  worked  only  2J  hours,  I  didn't  know  that, 
but  I  paid  the  over-time  at  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Apparently  the  rates  were  the  same,  you  don't  know  whether  they  were  given  an 
extra  allowance  to  pay  for  night  work  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  This  applied  to  a  class  of  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Osier : 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  all  classes  ?  Are  there  any  classes  that  were  different  from 
masons  ? — A.  This  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  but  on  the  Wellington  bridge  we  had  to  pay 
25  or  30  per  cent  more  for  night  men,  for  night  gangs. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  more  for  over- work  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  I  see  here 
in  the  list,  I  just  find  one  here,  Joseph  Belanger,  19  days  at  $1.50,  and  22J  hours  at 
18  cents,  that  is  20  per  cent  more  for  over-time,  that  is  in  the  Wellington. 

Q.  Was  that  a  rule  in  the  Wellington,    or  an  exception  ? — A.  No,  that  is  the  rule. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  You  say  that  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  the  masons  cost  you  the  same,  night 
and  day  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  man  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  to  pay  more  to  during  the  night  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  I  don't  see  any  great  difference. 

Q.  You  will  look  that  up.  You  will  have  to  ascertain  whether  you  see  any  difie- 
rence.  Take  a  note  to  verify  that.  You  mentioned  that  on  the  25th  March  an  amount 
of  $51,000  appears  as  having  been  charged  to  the  government,  and  you  refer  to  a  cheque 
of  about  $30,000.  Do  I  understand  that  you  claim  that  thb  paid  only  one  work,  or  do 
you  claim  this  applied  to  a  second  payment  that  was  made  in  connection  with  the  account 
to  be  rendered  to  the  government  ? 

His  Lordship. — The  witness  said  that  the  $30,000  odd,  whatever  it  was,  represen- 
ted the  money  that  had  been  actually  paid,  and  the  difference  between  that  and  the 
$51,000  odd  represented  Mr.  St.  Louis'  profit  on  that  work. 

Mr.  Geopfrion. — Because  I  find  on  the  25th  March  there  was  another  $45,000,  so 
that  there  was  $95,000. 

His  Lordship. — That  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  payments  differently  on  the  Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk  ? — 
They  were  on  different  days. 

(Adjournment  4*50  until  10  a.m). 


ALFRED  DROLET,  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Geoffrion  : — 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  wish  to  state  to  the  court  that  the  witness  Michaud  has  not 
finished  with  his  work  ;  he  was  tired  la«^t  night  ;  I  will  go  on  with  other  witnesses  in 
the  meanwhile. 

Mr.  OsLER, — You  will  put  Michaud  back  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — He  may  be  ready  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  he  is  preparing  those 
statements. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Is  he  here  ?  I  would  like  him  to  do  something  which  will  shorten  the 
thing.  I  would  like  him  to  prepare  for  two  or  three  questions  in  cross-examination.  I 
wish  you  would  give  me  the  days  and  amounts  of  Joseph  Homier,  Joseph  Gauthier, 
Mederick  Perrault,  Grant  Mason,  and  Wilbert  Bertrand ;  give  me  the  time  these  men 
have  got  throughout,  and  the  money. 

His  liORDSHiP. — Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  appropriation  of  the  pajments 
in  respect  of  the  separate  works,  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  lock  no.  1,  and  so  on,  and 
how  much  was  paid  in  regard  to  each.  I  would  like  to  have  a  statement  showing  that 
Mr.  OsLER  — The  papers  already  in  show  that. 

His  Lordship. — I  would  like  to  have  it  made  out.  I  wish  to  know  on  which  work 
it  is,  and  how  much  on  each  work. 

Mr.  OsLER. — That  shall  be  done.  Perhaps,  as  the  onus  is  on  you,  Mr.  Geoffrion, 
you  had  better  have  that  statement  prepared. 

His  Lordship. — How  much  on  Wellington  bridge,  how  much  on  Grand  Trunk,  and 
how  much  on  lock  no.  1.     The  government  will  assist. 

Mr.  Emard. — The  amounts  paid  on  account  have  not  been  specially  appropriated. 

Mr.  OsLER. — It  will  appear  on  the  exhibits. 

Mr.  Emard. — The  department  may  have  it. 

His  Lordship. — They  will  give  what  assistance  they  can.     I  have  asked  them  to. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — It  may  be  done  as  to  payments,  but  beyond  that  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  done. 

His  Lordship. — I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  reply  at  present  that  it  is  not  possible  ; 
I  wish  to  see  if  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Emard. — We  have  been  obliged  to  put  our  account  for  stone  in  the  other  account 
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Mr.  Geopprion. — We  will  give  all  the  information  we  can  in  that  direction  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  and  probably  with  the  assistance  of  the  crown  we  may  be  able  to 
make  it  up. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  your  testimony  in  English  1  You  can  understand  the  ques- 
tion in  English,  but  prefer  to  answer  in  French  ? — A.  Yes. 

(French  stenographer  is  now  sworn.) 

Mr.  AuDETTE,  registrar  of  the  court,  being  duly  sworn,  interprets  as  follows  : — 

Q.  You  live  in  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  live  there  in  the  winter  of  1893  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  in  the  employ  of  the  suppliant,  Mr.  Emanuel  St.  Louis 
during  the  year  1893  ? — A.  He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  during  the 
winter  of  1893  ;  he  remembers  at  what  time  he  went  into  the  suppliant's  employ  ;  he 
went  into  the  suppliant's  employ  about  the  middle  of  February  ;  he  was  employed  by 
Mr.  St.  Louis  as  foreman  and  time-keeper. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  started  with  both  employments  combined,  or  only  one,  and 
he  says  he  started  with  only  one,  he  started  as  a  labourer. 

He  is  asked  what  his  occupation  is,  and  he  says  it  is  that,  of  clerk ;  he  was  labourer 
for  about  a  couple  of  weeks,  then  he  was  appointed  foreman. 

He  is  asked  what  class  of  work  he  was  foreman  of,  and  he  says  on  the  excavation. 

He  is  asked  how  long  he  was  acting  as  such  foreman,  and  he  says  during  the  rest  of 
the  winter,  and  time-keeper  at  the  same  time. 

Asked  whether  he  began  to  be  time-keeper  at  the  same  time  he  started  to  be  fore- 
man, and  he  says  he  started  to  be  time-keeper  at  the  time  he  started  to  work  during  the 
night,  he  began  to  be  time-keeper  when  the  night  work  started. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  was  always  foreman  on  the  excavation,  and  he  says  no,  not 
only  on  the  excavation,  but  on  other  kinds  of  work ;  he  was  seeing  that  every  body 
would  work. 

He  is  asked  as  time-keeper  what  mode  or  process  he  would  go  through  to  ascertain 
the  time  of  each  man,  and  he  says  he  took  the  time  according  to  the  number  of  each 
man. 

He  is  asked  what  he  means  by  that,  and  he  says  every  man  was  known  under  a 
certain  number. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  had  in  his  possession  any  paper  or  book  upon  which  he 
took  a  note  of  the  time  of  each  man,  and  he  says  he  took  a  note  of  it  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Asked  the  average  number  of  men  during  the  time  he  was  doing  the  work,  and 
he  says  he  gave  the  time  of  about  500  men ;  asked  whether  he  was  alone  in  keeping  the 
time  of  all  these  men,  he  says  he  was  alone  for  quite  a  while. 

He  repeats  the  answer  that  he  was  taking  a  note  of  each  of  the  men  that  worked, 
and  the  number,  and  he  is  asked  how  often  he  passed  around  to  take  the  men's  time,  he 
says  he  passed  up  to  four  times  during  the  night. 

He  has  also  been  time-keeper  during  the  day  time.  He  started  to  be  time-keeper 
during  the  day  after  he  had  been  time-keeper  during  the  night. 

He  says  he  made  verifications  four  times  during  the  night  to  take  the  men's  time  ; 
he  is  asked  if  he  did  the  same  thing  in  connection  with  the  day  work,  and  he  says  yes, 
he  did  the  same  thing  in  connection  with  the  day  work. 

He  says  after  he  had  taken  a  note  of  the  men's  time  and  the  men  had  done  he 
handed  the  sheets  over  to  Mr.  Villeneuve.  He  says  he  handed  those  notes  to  Mr. 
Yilleneuve  sometimes  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  at  noon.  This  is  both  as  to  the 
night  and  day  work. 

In  connection  with  the  notes  he  had  taken  of  the  day  work,  he  says  he  sometimes 
handed  them  over  to  Mr.  Villeneuve  in  the  evening  when  the  work  was  over,  and  some- 
times he  would  hand  them  over  on  the  next  day. 

Asked  whether  at  any  time  he  kept  those  notes  with  him  more  than  half  a  day,  he 
says  very  seldom. ' 

Asked  whether,  as  a  rule,  he  handed  them  over  the  following  day,  he  says  most  of 
the  time  he  handed  them  over  on  the  same  day. 
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Asked  whether  Mr.  Yilleneuve  would  return  him  those  sheets  after  he  had  given 
them,  he  says  he  kept  them  himself  and  gave  the  numbers  to  Mr.  Yilleneuve  only,  and 
did  not  part  with  the  possession  of  the  sheets. 

Asked  whether  instead  of  leaving  the  sheet  he  would  make  a  report,  he  says  yes,  he 
would  make  a  report. 

He  says  he  gave  the  number  of  the  men  employed,  designating  the  men. 

Every  man  was  known  by  a  certain  number,  and  he  gave  the  number  of  the  man. 
He*  first  gave  the  number  under  which  the  men  were  known,  and  when  he  gave  the 
number  he  also  indicated  the  time  the  man  had  been  working. 

He  is  asked  what  Mr.  Yilleneuve  was  doing  when  he  was  making  his  returns  to 
him,  and  he  says  Mr.  Yilleneuve  would  take  notes  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Asked  whether  Mr.  Yilleneuve  was  taking  the  notes  in  his  memory  or  whether  he 
actually  took  notes,  and  he  says  he  was  taking  notes  under  his  eye. 

Asked  what  he  did  with  the  sheets  of  paper  from  which  he  gave  his  notes  to 
Yilleneuve,  he  says  after  he  had  given  Yilleneuve  these  notes  he  used  to  tear  up  the 
sheets. 

Asked  at  what  place  he  gave  this  information  to  Mr.  Yilleneuve,  he  said  at  the 
small  office  at  the  bridge,  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge.  He  always  worked  at  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge,  he  didn't  work  at  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Asked  whether  he  worked  at  lock  no.  1,  he  says  he  worked  at  the  stone,  that  is 
when  he  was  a  labourer ;  he  was  not  time-keeper  at  lock  no.  1  ;  he  was  not  time-keeper 
at  the  time  he  was  labourer. 

He  says  he  cannot  recollect  exactly  how  long  he  was  labourer,  but  he  remembers  at 
that  time  they  were  working  both  at  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  lock  no.  1. 

Asked  whether  he  faithfully  and  exactly  kept  the  time  of  the  men  that  were  under 
his  control  and  charge,  he  says  he  can  swear  that  he  kept  the  time  correctly. 

Asked  to  state  whether  the  notes  he  gave  to  Mr.  Yilleneuve  were  exactly  similar 
to  those  he  had  taken  on  his  paper,  and  he  says  yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  What  class  of  men  did  he  keep  the  time  for  ? — A.  They  were  labourers  and 
foremen. 

Q.  No  stonecutters,  or  masons,  or  carters  1—  A.  Yes,  he  says  he  took  some  time  of 
the  carters. 

Q.  By  night  or  by  day  ? — A.  Sometimes  in  the  day  time,  and  sometimes  at  night. 

Q.  Who  relieved  him  ? — A.  He  says  that  when  it  was  day  time  he  took  the  time  at 
6*30  in  the  morning,  then  in  the  afternoon  at  6*30  to  a  quarter  to  seven. 

Q.  Who  relieved  him  1 — A.  He  says  that  was  when  he  was  acting  in  the  day  time. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Beaudry  and  sometimes  Mr.  Yilleneuve  would  relieve  him. 

Q.  Did  he  sometimes  act  as  time-keeper  for  the  day,  as  well  as  the  night  force  ? — 
A.  He  says,  as  he  told  us,  he  was  taking  the  time,  as  he  said,  in  the  morning,  and  then 
he  took  the  time  at  a  quarter  to  seven  of  those  men  that  were  starting  to  work  for  the 
night  gang,  and  then  he  was  relieved  later  on. 

Q.  Who  would  be  the  man  who  would  relieve  him,  who  would  take  the  first  take  of 
the  night  gang  as  they  came  on,  who  would  relieve  him  ? — A.  As  he  said  before,  it  was 
either  Mr.  Beaudry  and  Mr.  Yilleneuve. 

Q.  How  did  he  get  the  numbers  of  the  men,  what  record  was  there  ? — A.  Because 
when  they  took  anybody  in  their  employ  they  gave  him  a  number. 

Q.  How  did  they  identify  the  man  with  the  number  when  he  was  checking  him 
over  1 — ^A.  Because  he  got  the  man  to  give  his  number. 

Q.  Then  had  he  a  list  of  the  names  to  which  the  numbers  were  attached  t — A.  He 
says  they  only  took  the  name  of  the  man  when  he  started,  and  afterwards  it  was  always 
his  number  ;  he  says  when  they  were  taking  a  man  in  the  evening  they  got  his  name 
and  then  they  gave  him  a  number,  and  thereafter  they  only  knew  him  by  the  number. 

Q.  He  kept  the  record  by  which  the  number  was  attached  to  a  given  name  ;  where 
was  that  record  kept  ? — A.  He  says  when  they  took  a  new  man  at  night  they  would 
give  him  a  number,  and  they  went  to  the  office,  and  Mr.  Yilleneuve  at  the  office  kept 
the  whole  thing. 
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Q.  Does  he  know  that  there  was  a  book  kept  where  the  name  was  entered  against 
the  number  ? — A.  It  is  to  his  knowledge  that  it  was  in  small  books,  as  he  has  got  one 
himself  in  which  he  did  put  in  the  numbers. 

Mr.  OsLEE. — Have  you  got  those  books,  or  did  they  goto  the  same  place  ? 

Mr.  Geopprion. — They  went  to  the  same  address. 

By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  Did  you  compare  or  did  you  check  over  with  Villeneuve  the  book  that  he  kept  by 
which  he  got  the  information  from  you,  did  you  compare  it  with  the  book  of  your  own 
to  see  that  it  corresponded  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  All  he  did  was  to  read  off  to  Villeneuve  what  he  had  in  his  book  1 — A.  He  says 
that  he  would  give  his  notes  to  Mr.  Villeneuve,  that  is  all  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  hand  him  over  his  book,  or  did  he  read  it  to  him  1 — A.  He  read  from 
his  book. 

Q.  And  would  he  read  off,  say,  no.  100,  present  at  7,  present  at  11,  present  at  4, 
and  present  at  6  ?  That  is  given  for  illustration  only  1 — A.  He  says  he  would  give  the 
information  in  this  way  :  This  number  has  worked  during  ten  hours,  this  number  has 
worked  during  five  hours,  according  to  the  time  the  men  worked. 

Q.  Had  he  any  means  of  checking  the  numbers  of  the  men,  or  did  he  just  take 
their  word  for  it  ?— A.  He  says  he  knew  the  men. 

Q.  The  500  1 — A.  He  says  yes,  because  when  one  sees  a  person  a  couple  of  times, 
and  he  gives  his  number  it  is  enough  to  know  him. 

Q.  Night  or  day  ? — A.  He  says  yes,  because  they  were  partly  people  he  knew  before. 

Q.  What  was  his  occupation  before  he  went  into  the  employment  of  Mr.  St.  Louis? 
— A.  He  says  his  occupation  before  going  into  Mr.  St.  Louis'  employ  was  working  on 
steamers  and  in  the  graving  dock. 

Q.  What  was  his  last  regular  employment  before  this  ? — A.  He  was  on  the  stre^ 
car  railway. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ?— A.  He  was  driver. 

Q.  Driver  on  a  horse  car  ? — A.  On  a  street  car. 

Q.  How  long  ? — A.  About  seven  or  eight  months. 

Q.  And  was  he  discharged,  or  did  he  give  up  his  job  ? — A.  He  says  he  resigned. 

Q.  What  is  he  doing  now  1 — A.  He  works  on  board  the  steamers. 

Q.  What  capacity  ? — A.  As  labourer  on  board  a  steamer. 

Q.  Has  his  principal  occupation  been  that  of  labourer  ? — A.  No  ;  he  says  he  has 
been  clerk. 

Q.  Clerk  in  what  ? — A.  Because  his  health  did  not  allow  him  to  work  in  the  shops. 

Q.  Where  did  he  last  work  in  the  shops  ? — A.  He  says  it  was  before  the  time  he 
went  to  work  in  the  graving  dock. 

Q.  What  yearC-A.  He  cannot  say  exactly  what  year,  he  does  not  remember 
exactly. 

Q.  What  gang  was  he  foreman  of  ? — A.  Of  the  labourers. 

Q.  Labourers  at  what  work  ? — A.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  labourers  working  at  the 
excavation. 

Q.  How  many  had  he  in  his  gang  during  the  time  he  was  time-keeper  ? — A.  He 
says  when  he  was  time-keeper  he  was  travelling  all  round  and  watching  the  men 
generally. 

Q.  And  had  no  gang  ? — A.  He  says  when  he  was  time-keeper  he  had  no  gang. 

Q.  Was  there  any  time  when  he  was  foreman  of  a  gang  ? — A.  Yes  ;  he  says  he  was 
foreman  during  a  certain  while. 

Q.  For  how  long  1 — A.  Between  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks. 

Q.  What  time,  when  was  it,  February,  or  March,  or  April,  that  he  was  foreman  ? — 
A.  He  says  it  was  before  the  time  they  started  working  during  the  night. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  He  says  he  cannot  remember  what  time. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  how  long  he  was  a  labourer,  how  long  he  was  a  foreman,  and 
how  long  he  was  a  time-keeper  ? — A.  As  far  as  labourer  is  concerned,  he  was  a  week, 
and  not  quite  two  weeks  ;  he  says  he  was  afterwards  a  foreman  during  about  15  days, 
and  then  further  on  he  was  time-keeper  and  foreman  at  the  same  time. 
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Q.  Foreman  of  the  gang.  He  told  me  he  had  no  gang  ? — A.  He  says,  as  he  said  a 
while  ago,  he  was  foreman  during  a  fortnight,  and  time-keeper  and  foreman  during  the 
night  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Time-keeper  and  foreman,  but  he  told  me  that  when  he  was  keeping  time  he 
had  no  gang,  he  was  only  walking  about  through  the  work.  Was  he  foreman  of  a  gang 
after  he  commenced  keeping  time  1 — A.  No ;  he  says  that  he  was  watching,  he  was 
superintending  all  the  men,  seeing  that  they  would  work. 

Mr.  Geoffeion. — Walking  boss. 

By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  Was  he  doing  more  than  keeping  their  time ;  was  he  interfering  with  the  other 
men  ? — A.  He  says  yes,  when  the  men  were  not  working  he  would  go  and  complain  to 
the  foreman  in  charge,  and  when  he  got  orders  from  Mr.  Trudell  he  would  give  those 
orders  to  the  other  foremen. 

Q.  This  would  be  when  he  was  circulating  keeping  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  him  to  check  over  500  men  once  ? — A.  He  says  it  depends 
where  the  work  was. 

Q.  He  was  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  altogether  as  time-keeper  ? — A.  Yes,  he  was 
entirely  on  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  him  to  make  his  entries,  checking  over  500  men  once  1 
— A.  He  says  it  depends ;  sometimes  they  had  men  at  Singer's  bridge,  and  sometimes 
men  working  at  the  dump,  and  sometimes  they  had  men  working  in  the  field  in  which 
they  had  some  lumber,  or  a  wood-yard. 

Q.  While  he  was  engaged  in  keeping  time,  was  there  anybody  else  working  with 
him,  helping  him  check  over  the  men  1 — A.  He  says  he  was  alone. 

Q.  What  book  did  he  keep  1 — A.  He  says  he  kept  all  this  in  a  small  book. 

Q.  Who  did  he  give  the  book  to  ? — A.  He  says  he  did  not  give  his  book  to  any- 
body, he  gave  the  notes  to  Mr.  Villeneuve,  that  is  all  he  gave. 

Q.  What  has  he  done  with  his  books  and  papers  ? — A.  As  he  said  awhile  ago,  the 
sheets  of  paper  he  tore,  and  the  books  have  been  burned. 

Q.  What  sheets  of  paper  had  he,  what  size  1 — A.  He  says  they  were  about  the  size 
of  these,  pointing  to  the  stenographer's  book. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  your  time  in  loose  sheets,  or  in  a  pass  book  1 — A.  He  says,  as  he 
said  awhile  ago,  the  notes  he  had  on  his  sheet  he  gave  to  Mr.  Villeneuve  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  or  sometimes  in  the  morning  at  7. 

Q.  What  book  had  he  ? — A.  It  is  a  book  that  belonged  to  him. 

Q.  Where  is  the  book  1 — A.  He  says  he  believes  that  it  was  burned,  because  he 
has  never  seen  it  since. 

Q.  When  was  it  burned  ? — A.  He  says  it  was  burned  at  the  closing  of  the  works 
during  May  or  June. 

Q.  Had  he  only  one  book  1 — A.  He  says  when  he  was  done  with  one  book,  he  took 
another  one. 

Q.  How  many  books  did  he  fill  up  ? — A.  He  says  he  cannot  say  how  many  books. 

Q.  Were  there  a  dozen  1 — A.  He  says  he  does  not  think  it  would  have  taken  a  dozen. 

Q.  Then  what  did  he  enter  on  the  sheets,  and  what  did  he  enter  on  the  books  1 — 
A.  He  says  on  the  flying  sheets  he  put  the  numbers  of  the  day,  then  he  gave  his  report, 
and  then  he  made  no  use  of  it  afterwards. 

Q.  But  what  did  he  enter  in  the  book  ? — A.  He  says  in  his  books  he  put  the  date, 
then  he  put  the  numbers,  that  is  all  he  did  :  it  was  the  same  thing  as  on  the  flying  sheets. 

Q.  Then  he  wrote  everything  down  twice,  once  in  the  book,  and  once  on  the  sheet  % — 
A.  He  says  whenever  he  had  a  flying  sheet  he  marked  it  on  a  flying  sheet,  and  when- 
ever he  had  his  book  he  marked  it  on  his  book. 

Q.  Where  did  he  do  his  writing  ? — A.  He  says  he  took  the  numbers  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  numbers  of  the  men ;  they  all  came  to  the  small  office  in  the  morning  and  gave 
their  numbers,  and  then  he  took  the  time  on  the  work. 

Q.  How  many  gangs  were  there  when  he  commenced  as  time-keeper — how  many 
gangs  of  labourers  1 — A.  He  says  there  was  a  day  gang  and  a  night  gang. 
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Q.  How  many  day  gangs  ? — A.  He  says  there  were  several,  because  they  were 
working  at  several  places. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  He  says  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  how  many  there  were,  because 
they  had  been  working  at  four  different  places,  at  the  Singers  bridge,  at  the  Wellington 
bridge,  at  the  dump,  and  on  the  works. 

Q.  Do  I  understand,  then,  there  were  four  gangs  of  labourers  only  ? — A.  He  says 
there  were  labourers,  there  were  carpenters,  and  masons,  and  all  kinds  of  trades. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  want.  I  want  to  know  how  many  gangs  there  were  with 
foremen  over  them  1 — A.  He  says  there  might  have  been  about  30  men  under  each  fore- 
man. 

Q.  How  many  foremen  ? — A.  He  says  it  is  pretty  hard  to  say  how  many  there  were 
altogether. 

Q.  About  how  many  would  there  be  altogether,  from  his  best  judgment? — A.  He 
says  he  cannot  say  how  many  there  were  altogether. 

Q.  Were  there  10  or  100  gangs? — A.  He  says  he  cannot  say  whether  there  were 
10  or  100 ;  he  says  he  cannot  say  how  many  there  were. 

Q.  He  says  he  cannot  say ;  which  is  the  nearest,  10  or  100  ? — A.  He  says  that  if 
he  says  there  were  10  when  there  were  15,  that  would  not  be  correct,  and  he  cannot  say. 

Q.  He  cannot  speak  and  say  which  was  the  nearest,  10  or  100  ? — A.  He  says  he 
never  counted  how  many  they  were,  and  he  cannot  say  how  many  there  were  on  the 
works. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  on  the  Grand  Trunk — foremen  ? — A.  He  says  he  is 
speaking  of  the  Grand  Trunk  work,  and  he  says  he  cannot  say  how  many  there  were 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  work. 

Q.  Can  he  tell  me  how  many  there  were  on  the  night  force — foremen  ? 

By  His  Lordship : 

Q.  Does  he  know  the  foremen  personally  ? — A.  He  says  he  knew  some  of  them 
personally. 

By  Mr,  Osier : 

Q.  The  list  shows  in  the  force  on  the  Grand  Trunk  only  six  foremen,  will  he  say 
there  were  more,  commencing  26th  March  on  the  night  force  ? — A.  He  says  he  cannot 
say  whether  it  is  correct,  because  he  did  not  count  how  many  there  were. 

Q.  Can  he  give  me  the  names  of  the  night  foremen  ? — A.  He  says  it  is  pretty  far 
back,  he  does  not  think  he  is  able  to  give  their  names. 

Q.  Can  he  give  the  name  of  any  foreman  ? — A.  He  says  Mr.  Trudell  was  one  of 
them. 

Q.  A  night  foreman  ? — A.  He  was  both ;  he  had  been  both  day  time  and  night 
time  ;  he  was  the  whole  time  on  the  works  ;  he  was  the  first  foreman. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  there  would  be  about  30  men  under  each  foreman  ? — A. 
He  says  about  30,  some  had  more  and  some  had  less. 

Q.  When  he  speaks  of  500  men,  does  he  mean  the  day  force,  or  the  day  and  night 
force  added  together  ? — A.  He  say  that  sometimes  they  had  lots  of  men  working  in  the 
day-time,  and  sometimes  lots  of  men  at  night,  he  could  not  say  how  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  J.  A.  Ouimet  ? — A.  He  says  he  has  known  several. 

Q.  Does  he  know  J.  A.  Ouimet  that  acted  as  a  time-keeper  ? — A.  He  •  says  he 
believes  there  were  a  couple,  derrick  men. 

Q.  Was  there  a  Ouimet  who  acted  as  a  time-keeper  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — 
A.  He  says  yes,  there  was  one. 

Q.  When  did  he  go  on,  what  function  had  he  as  time-keeper  ? — A.  He  says  he 
believes  he  was  foreman  of  the  stonecutters,  he  cannot  say  exactly,  he  does  not  remem- 
ber— stonecutters  or  masons,  he  cannot  say  exactly. 
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JOSEPH  HENRY  BEAUDRY,  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Geopprion  : 

(Examined  in  French.     Interpreted  by  Mr.  Audette,  registrar  of  the  court) : 

Witness  says  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  during  the  year  1893.  Asked 
where  he  was  working  for  him  in  that  way,  he  says  at  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge.  He 
began  working  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  in  the  middle  of  March. 

Asked  in  what  capacity  he  started  working,  he  says  he  started  to  work  first  as  tool 
checker. 

Asked  what  this  work  consisted  of,  whether  there  were  any  tools  supplied  to  the 
men  on  the  work,  he  says  yes.  He  says  his  work  consisted  in  this,  if  one  of  the  work- 
men was  in  want  of  a  pick  or  shovel,  rope  or  axe,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  he  would 
take  a  note  that  he  handed  over  the  shovel,  or  axe,  and  so  on  to  number  so  and  so,  and 
in  the  evening  when  the  man  had  done  work  he  would  come  back  and  return  the  tool, 
and  then  he  would  mark  its  return  on  the  list  he  had  taken  in  the  morning. 

He  says  he  would  take  the  number  of  the  men  ;  the  men  in  his  department  were 
also  indicated  by  number. 

Asked  where  he  got  the  number  corresponding  to  each  individual,  he  says  he  took 
it  from  the  individual  hims  If.     He  would  ask  the  man  what  was  his  number. 

Asked  whether  he  is  aware  that  there  was  a  place  where  he  could  verify  the  num- 
ber, and  from  the  number  of  the  individual,  his  name,  he  says  yes.  in  the  book  kept  by 
Mr.  Villeneuve. 

He  is  asked  whether  it  was  there  on  the  premises,  and  he  says  yes,  in  the  office 
kept  by  Mr.  Villeneuve,  or  wherever  Mr.  Villeneuve  was. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  did  an3rthing  else  than  tool  checking  on  the  work  and  he 
says  no,  that  he  was  tool  checking  during  eight  days ;  he  says  afterwards  he  was  time- 
keeper. 

He  is  asked  how  long  he  remained  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  employ  afterwards,  and  he  says 
down  to  about  the  middle  of  April,  that  is  as  time-keeper. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  was  time-keeper  for  day-time  or  night-time,  and  he  says  both. 

Asked  to  state  to  the  court  what  mode  he  went  through  in  taking  the  men's  time, 
he  says  first  in  the  morning  at  half-past  six  or  a  quarter  to  seven  he  would  take  the  time 
of  the  men  working  in  the  day-time,  and  he  says  that  on  the  night  of  the  same  day,  or 
the  next  morning,  he  received  a  return  from  the  tool-checker,  and  that  would  give  him 
the  presence  of  those  who  were  there  during  the  night,  by  getting  the  names  of  the  men 
who  had  returned  their  tools  ;  those  who  had  no  tools  were  to  go  and  give  the  witness 
their  time  themselves,  they  had  to  report  themselves,  that  was  the  evening,  after  the 
day's  work,  when  they  were  quitting. 

He  never  acted  both  as  foreman  and  time-keeper.  He  only  took  the  time  of  the 
men  when  they  arrived  on  the  work,  and  the  time  of  the  men  who  would  return  their 
tools,  and  those  who  reported  themselves  to  him,  and  who  had  no  tools. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  went  on  the  works  sometimes,  and  he  says  yes. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  took  the  time  in  the  morning  of  the  men  on  the  work, 
whether  he  would  look  to  see  where  the  men  were  going,  under  whose  charge,  and  in 
what  direction  they  were  going,  and  he  says  no  ;  he  says  there  were  men  to  take  charge 
of  the  men.     He  says  those  who  were  in  charge  were  the  different  foremen. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  took  a  record  and  took  notes  of  this  information  he  took  in 
the  morning  as  well  as  in  the  evening,  and  he  says  yes.  He  is  asked  what  kind  of  notes 
he  took,  and  he  says  he  took  notes  on  a  pad.  He  says  he  usually  gave  those  notes  to 
either  Mr.  Villeneuve  or  one  of  Mr.  St.  Louis'  clerks,  who  generally  came  to  the  bridge, 
or  to  the  house  at  the  bridge,  to  get  some  information. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  used  to  give  the  sheet,  or  whether  he  would  dictate  what 
was  on  the  sheet,  he  says  sometimes  he  dictated  what  was  on  the  sheet,  and  sometimes 
he  would  give  the  sheet  itself.  He  is  asked  what  he  would  do  with  that  sheet  or  pad 
after  he  had  dictated  the  information  that  was  written  on  it,  and  he  says  he  would 
destroy  it  afterwards. 
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He  is  asked  whether  the  notes  he  got  from  the  men  and  that  he  took  hunself  were 
accurate,  he  says  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  they  were  accurate.  He  is  asked  whether 
he  did  his  level  best  to  take  them  as  well  as  possible,  and  he  says  yes,  and  the  informa- 
tion which  he  dictated  and  the  sheets  which  he  handed  over  were  also  correct. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  worked  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  in  any  other  capacity  than  time- 
keeper and  tool  checker,  and  he  says  yes,  he  worked  as  a  precis  writer,  copyist ;  he  says 
he  worked  as  a  precis  writer  from  the  beginning  of  May,  he  believes  ;  he  says  he  worked 
as  such  in  the  New  York  life  building. 

He  is  asked  whether  it  was  in  the  ordinary  office  of  Mr.  St.  Louis,  or  in  any  other 
room,  and  he  says  they  worked  in  two  rooms. 

He  is  asked  to  explain,  he  says  they  started  working  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office  up 
stairs,  and  afterwards  they  worked  on  the  fourth  flat,  two  flats  below  the  other  one. 
He  is  asked  whether  that  room  on  the  fourth  flat  was  an  office,  or  whether  it  was 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  writing  only,  he  says  it  was  only  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  in. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  was  kept  busy  writing  or  copying  in  company  with  other 
writers  or  cop3dsts,  and  he  says  yes. 

He  is  asked  the  names  of  the  other  employees  who  worked  with  him  there,  and  he 
says  Mr.  McEwan,  Mr.  Lafortune,  Mr.  Proulx,  Mr.  Michaud,  Mr.  Ouimet  and  Mr. 
Archambault.  He  says  that  all  these  people  did  not  always  work  with  him,  but  at 
different  times. 

He  is  asked  whom  he  got  his  instructions  from,  and  who  was  superintending  all  this 
work  of  precis  writers,  and  he  says  Mr.  Michaud. 

Q.  J.  A.  Michaud  ? — A.  Yes  ;  in  the  first  part,  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Michaud  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  all  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office  up  stairs. 

He  is  asked  whether  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  ever  given  any  instructions  or  had  taken 
any  part  in  the  detail  of  the  work  they  were  kept  busy  upon,  and  he  says  no,  never. 

He  is  asked  to  state  what  were  the  documents  that  he  transcribed  and  copied  :  as 
far  as  he  can  remember  they  were  pay-sheets  of  the  Wellington  bridge  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  remembers  what  documents  he  was  copying  when  he  was 
copying  something  in  connection  with  the  Wellington  bridge,  and  he  says  no,  he  does 
not  remember.  He  says  that  the  work  they  were  engaged  upon  was  the  copying  of  some 
tables  which  had  been  prepared  in  some  other  office  than  the  one  they  were  working. 

He  is  asked  whether  they  had  to  make  several  copies  of  the  same  document,  and  he 
says  yes. 

After  the  copies  were  made  they  used  to  compare  them.  He  says,  as  far  as  his 
work  was  concerned,  it  was  as  well  copied  as  he  could  do  it. 

He  is  asked  whether  after  the  document  was  all  copied  he  took  part,  with  others, 
in  comparing,  and  he  says  yes,  sometimes. 

He  is  asked  what  were  his  instructions  in  connection  with  the  documents.  He 
says  the  instruction  he  got  was  to  write  them  as  well  as  possible,  and  as  accurately  as 
possible,  and  without  any  error  whatever. 

He  is  asked  to  describe  the  documents,  to  describe  whether  they  were  in  account 
form,  or  pay-sheets,  he  says  as  far  as  he  can  rem3mber  they  were  time  lists  that  he  was 
copying. 

(Exhibit  C  is  shown  to  witness.) 

He  is  asked  to  take  communication  of  exhibit  C  (respondents')  and  to  say  whether 
the  copies  he  made  were  similar,  and  he  says  yes,  exhibit  C  was  made  by  himself  in  his 
handwriting,  not  the  whole  of  it,  he  says  the  first  page  was  written  by  him,  and  he  says 
there  are  several  other  pages ;  they  are  all  mixed  up,  those  that  he  copied,  and  those  that 
he  did  not  copy.  He  says  he  could  not  make  out  the  hand-writing  of  any  of  the  other 
employees. 

(Exhibit  10  is  shown  to  witness.) 

He  is  asked  whether  he  has  done  similar  work  to  that  shown  by  exhibit  no.  10  of 
the  suppliants,  and  he  says  yes. 
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He  is  asked  whether  any  part  of  exhibit  10  contains  his  hand- writing,  and  he  says 
he  does  not  see  any  part  which  is  his  hand-writing.  (This  refers  to  the  portion  of  exhi- 
bit 10  marked  part  3.) 

He  is  asked  whether  he  worked  for  a  long  time  as  precis  writer  for  Mr.  St.  Loais, 
and  he  says,  as  far  as  he  can  remember,  he  worked  for  about  a  month. 

He  is  asked  whether  at  that  time  the  work  on  the  canal  was  very  far  advanced  or 
at  an  end,  and  he  says  he  believes  the  work  was  at  an  end. 

After  he  had  copied  those  documents  he  handed  them  over  to  Mr.  Michaud. 

Asked  whether  the  others  were  doing  the  same  thing,  and  he  says  yes. 

Asked  whether  in  the  evening,  or  the  time  they  were  quitting  work  these  originals, 
and  the  copies  they  were  making,  were  left  in  the  room,  or  whether  they  were  taken  up 
to  Mr.  St.  louis'  office,  and  he  says  they  werte  all  taken  up  to  St.  Louis'  office  up-stairs, 
so  that  when  they  were  starting  to  work  again  they  had  to  go  up  to  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office 
to  get  the  material.  In  both  cases,  when  he  handed  over  the  original,  and  whatever 
copies  were  made  of  it,  when  they,  in  the  morning,  got  the  same  work  back,  they  applied 
to  Mr.  Michaud. 

The  witness  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  original  documents  from 
which  he  was  copying. 

He  says  the  documents  of  which  he  was  making  copies  were  already  transcribed  on 
blanks  like  those  he  has  shown  (exhibit  C),  that  is  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  work,  and 
as  to  the  other  part,  it  was  from  books. 

He  is  asked  if  they  were  documents  such  as  exhibit  C,  he  says  yes,  as  far  as  he 
can  remember,  respecting  the  two  bridges. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  is  positive,  or  whether  it  is  only  an  impression,  and  he  says 
he  is  not  positive. 

He  says  he  did  not  work  at  the  preparation  of  documents  from  the  books. 

He  is  asked  who  were  working  in  preparing  documents  from  the  books,  and  he  says 
he  cannot  say.  He  says  he  cannot  say  in  whose  hand-writing  the  documents  were  from 
which  he  was  copying. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Hogg  : 

Q.  You  were  then  engaged  in  three  distinct  occupations  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  during 
the  time  you  were  with  him,  first  as  a  tool-checker,  secondly  as  a  time-keeper,  and  third 
as  a  precis  writer ;  is  that  correct? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  a  time-keeper  in  the  day  or  at  night  ? — A.  Both. 

Q.  Then  you  took  time  twice  in  the  24  hours,  I  understand  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Once  in  the  morning  and  once  in  the  evening  1 — A.  Yes,  once  in  the  morning 
and  once  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Then  what  were  you  doing  during  the  day  between  taking  the  time  early  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening  ? — A.  He  says  he  was  kept  busy  seeing  that  the  men  en- 
gaged on  the  works  would  not  go  away,  and  would  be  kept  busy  working  the  whole  time. 

Q.  He  was  keeping  time  to  see  that  the  men  were  all  there  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  in  a  pass  book  that  you  kept  the  time,  or  in  pads  ? — A.  He  says  he 
generally  kept  the  time  on  a  pad. 

Q.  Sometimes  in  a  pass  book  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  became  of  the  pass  books  that  you  had  ? — A.  He  says  he  had  only 
one,  and  he  handed  it  over  to  Mr.  Villeneuve. 

Q.  And  the  pads  as  well  1 — A.  He  says  he  sometimes  gave  the  sheets  of  the  pad, 
and  sometimes  destroyed  them. 

Q.  Then  he  says  he  helped  to  make  out  these  pay-sheets. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — To  copy  them,  not  to  make  them  out. 

By  Mr,  Hogg : 

Q.  Would  you  look  at  exhibit  10,  parts  5  and  6,  and  say  whether  you  took  any 
part  in  making  them  up  1 — A.  I  worked  at  this  one,  part  number  6  of  exhibit  10  ;  I 
did  not  work  at  part  5  of  exhibit  10. 
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Q.  And  with  reference  to  part  6  of  exhibit  10,  did  you  go  through,  the  same  oper- 
ation of  comparing,  as  you  spoke  of,  in  your  examination-in-chief  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  observe  on  part  6  of  exhibit  10  the  list  of  foremen  that  are  put 
down  ? — A.  At  what  time  ? 

Q.  Do  you  notice  it  now  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  your  hand-writing  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Whose  hand-writing  is  it  1 — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  see  your  name  on  there  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  on  part  5  of  exhibit  10,  look  at  that  and  see  if  you  see  your  name  on  the 
list  of  foremen  there  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  what  heading  ? — A.  Foreman. 

Q.  Foreman  of  night- work  ? — A.  Yes,  night  force. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  ?  Between  what  times  is  that  list  made  up  ? — A.  It  is  dated 
from  the  26th  March  to  2l8t  April. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  you  were  working  as  a  time-keeper  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Because  up  to  that  time  you  worked  as  a  tool-checker  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  pay  were  you  getting  at  that  time,  26th  March  to  20th  April  1-^A. 
He  says  he  was  paid,  as  well  as  he  can  remember,  25  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  For  night  and  day  work  1 — A.  He  says  he  had  25  cents  per  hour  during  day 
time,  and  one  time  and  a  half  during  the  night. 

Q.  Did  you  know  J.  A.  Ouimet  who  is  also  mentioned  on  this  list  ? — A.  He  says 
he  knew  a  Ouimet,  but  does  not  know  whether  it  is  J.  A.  Ouimet. 

Q.  You  remember  at  all  events  that  Ouimet  worked  on  these  lists  with  you  in  the 
office? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  Alfred  Drolet  also  work  on  the  time  lists  or  pay  lists  ? — A.  He  says  he 
does  not  believe  he  did. 

Q.  He  does  not  remember  that  ?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  But  McEwan  worked  on  the  pay-lists,  did  he  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Alfred  Lafortune  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  O.  Michaud  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  all  copied  the  pay-lists  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  original  papers  to  make  out  these  pay-lists  1 — A. 
From  Mr.  Michaud. 

Q.  How  were  they  brought  to  you  1 — A.  They  were  brought  by  a  clerk,  or  we  went 
to  get  them  ourselves. 

Q.  Who  was  the  clerk  that  brought  them  down  in  the  building  from  one  office  to 
the  other  'I — A.  Either  Mr.  Michaud  or  Mr.  Archambault. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lafortune  bring  them  down  sometimes  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  got  any  of  the  books  or  pads  upon  which  you  kept  the  time  ? 
—A.  No. 

Q.  What  business  were  you  in,  prior  to  your  going  on  this  work  ? — A.  Clerk. 

Q.  In  a  store  ? — A.  No  ;  clerk  in  a  wood-yard. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  keep  time  of  men  before  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  know  that  Drolet  was  keeping  time  during  the  same  period  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  work  ? — A.  He  says  he  does  not  remember  whether  Alfred  Drolet  kept 
the  same  time  he  kept,  but  he  remembers  Alfred  Drolet  kept  time. 

Q.  While  you  were  on  the  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Doing  the  same  work  that  you  were,  taking  the  time  on  pads  or  books  in  the 
same  way  that  you  did  ? — A.  He  says  that  is  exactly  what  he  has  answered  just  now ; 
he  does  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Drolet  was  the  time-keeper  during  the  same  time  he 
was. 

Q.  But  he  says  he  knows  he  was  time-keeper  ? — A.  He  says  he  knows  he  was  time- 
keeper. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  him  whether  he  kept  the  time  in  the  same  way  that  he  did  ? — A. 
He  says  no,  not  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  What  was  the  difTerence  ? — A.  He  says  the  difference  is  that  Mr.  Drolet  checked 
the  time  four  times  a  day,  and  he  checked  it  only  twice. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  O.  Michaud  and  Alfred  Lafortune  ever  worked  on  the 
bridges  as  labourers  ? — A.  He  does  not  remember. 

Q.  They  were  in  the  office  when  you  were  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Making  copies  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  give  all  your  pads  and  all  your  time-books  to  Villeneuve  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  not  give  to  him  ? — A.  The  sheets  coming  from  the  pad. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  them  to  him  ;  what  did  you  do  with  them  ? — A.  Tore  them. 

Q.  Threw  them  away  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that  1 — A.  Because  I  did  not  require  them. 

Q.  Were  you  instructed  to  do  it,  or  did  you  do  it  upon  your  own  responsibUity  ? — 
A.  He  says  he  did  it  on  his  own  account. 

Q.  In  the  cases  where  you  threw  the  pages  of  the  pad  away,  you  had  dictated  to 
Villeneuve  what  was  on  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  you  tore  them  up  did  you  compare  with  Villeneuve  what  he  had  taken 
down  ? — A.  He  says  sometimes  he  did  compare  them,  and  sometimes  he  did  not ;  he 
says  when  he  was  keeping  the  pad  he  used  to  compare  it  with  Mr.  Villeneuve,  or  with 
the  clerk  in  the  office,  but  when  he  did  give  them  the  pad  he  didn't  compare  it,  when  he 
kept  the  pad  he  did  compare  it.  x 

Q.  Which  did  you  read  from  when  you  compared,  from  Mr.  Villeneuve's  copy  or 
from  your  own? — A.  He  says,  as  far  as  he  can  remember,  sometimes  he  took  Mr. 
Villeneuve's  notes,  and  he  handed  his  pads  to  Mr.  Villeneuve,  and  they  were  compared 
in  that  way. 

Q.  That  is  sometimes,  and  sometimes  he  did  not  1 — A.  Sometimes  he  did  not  go 
through  this  process. 


WILLIAM  JAMES  McEWAN,  sworn. 
By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  I  think  you  have  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  on  these  works  on  the 
Lachine  canal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  the  employment  ? — A.  I  think,  on  or  about  the  5th  March. 

Q.  The  beginning  of  March  ? — A.  Somewhere  in  March. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  begin  the  work  ? — A.  As  foreman. 

Q.  Were  you  foreman  of  a  special  class  of  workmen,  or  general  foreman  ? — A.  I 
was  foreman  over  a  gang. 

Q.  But  a  gang  composed  of  the  same  class  of  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  men  % — A.  Tearing  down  abutments. 

Q.  Was  this  gang  of  men  working  during  the  day  or  at  night  ? — A.  During  the  day. 

Q.  Were  the  masons  employed  also  in  tearing  down  abutments  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  there 
were  some. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  you  under  your  charge  ? — A.  Sometimes  I  had  30,  some- 
times I  had  more,  and  sometimes  I  had  less. 

Q.  Bub  did  you  average  about  30  ? — A.  About  30. 

Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  did  the  work  begin  ? — A.  7  o'clock. 

Q.  And  an  hour  for  dinner,  I  suppose  1 — A.  An  hour  for  dinner. 

Q.  Finishing  at  6  o'clock  at  night  ? — A.  6  o'clock. 

Q.  Making  10  hours  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  foreman  did  you  ascertain  or  did  you  find  out  whether  the  men  were  at 
work  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  whether  they  remained  at  work  until  the  hoar  to 
adjourn? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  by  the  men  before  going  to  work,  before  dividing 
themselves  into  different  squads  as  to  their  time  ? — A.  They  gave  their  names  at  the 
small  office  before  7,  and  then  come  to  work  at  7. 
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Q.  They  would  go  and  report  at  the  small  office  where  Mr.  ViUeneuve  kept  his 
office?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ami  gave  in  their  names.  Do  you  know  whether  once  a  man  gave  his  name  he 
was  registered  under  a  number  1 — A.  Yes,  sir,  the  number. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  custom  after  the  work  of  the  day  was  over  ?  Would  they 
go  and  report  %^—A.  Yes,  they  would  go  and  report  to  the  same  office. 

Q.  And  between  these  two  hours  you  would  have  charge  of  these  men  that  had  so 
reported  themselves  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  a  foreman  of  the  time  they  were  tearing  down  the  abutments,  all  the 
time  ? — A.  I  was  not  foreman  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  a  foreman  for  that  work,  or  act  as  a  foreman  ? — A. 
I  cannot  tell  exactly  now. 

Q.  Can  you  say  to  weeks  ?  You  need  not  be  very  precise.  Were  you  a  mc^nth  ? — 
A.  I  think  I  was  two  pays. 

By  Mr,  Osier : 

Q.  Day  foreman  % — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Geqffrion : 

Q.  That  is  over  this  particular  work,  and  then  were  you  changed  employment  ? — 
A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  To  what  work  were  you  transferred  ? — A.  Keeping  time. 

Q.  You  began  to  keep  time  about  the  beginning  of  April  1 — Sometime  about  that 
time. 

Q.  Were  you  keeping  time  alone,  or  had  you  some  assistant  to  do  that  work  of 
keeping  time  while  you  were  acting  ? — A.  I  was  for  a  short  time  alone,  and  afterwards 
I  had  an  assistant. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  was  the  assistant  ? — A.  Doheny,  I  think,  was  the  name. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  first  name  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Michael  ? — A.  I  don't  know  liis  first  name. 

Q.  When  Doheny  kept  time,  the  same  time  as  you,  on  what  work  were  you  em- 
ployed ? — A.  I  kept  time  for  the  mcisons  and  stonecutters  working  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridge. 

Q.  What  was  the  regular  work  of  Doheny,  was  he  a  time-keeper,  had  he  anything 
else  to  do  1 — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  stone  ? — A.  I  think  he  had  something  to  do' 
with  the  measurement  of  the  stone. 

Q.  Besides  that,  he  was  helping  you  in  keeping  time  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  work  all  the  time  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Marceau  replaced  Mr.  Parent,  and  Mr.  Conway  replaced  Mr. 
Kennedy,  did  you  work  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  Was  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  then  finished  ? — A.  About  finished. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  had  no  more  to  do  for  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  were  transferred  to 
the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  work  at  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  As  time-keeper. 

Q.  For  whom  ? — A.  For  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  But  to  whom  did  you  make  your  reports  ? — A.  To  Mr.  Villeneuve,  as  before  ; 
the  same  as  before. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  St.  Louis,  after  having  completed  the 
Grand  Trunk  bridge,  did  some  work  at  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  kind  of  work  he  did  at  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A. 
Parapet  work,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  this  work  last  long,  the  parapet  work  at  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  T 
think  it  was  two  pays. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  another  time-keeper  besides  you,  while  Mr.  St. 
Louis  was  working  at  the  Wellington  bridge  *? — A.  I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  Will  you  look  at  this  time-list  and  see  whether  at  that  date,  viz.,  3rd  June  to 
14th  June,  you  were  there  then 

Mr.  OsLEB. — How  can  that  be  evidence  ?  You  cannot  refresh  his  memory  with  a 
thing  of  that  sort,  can  you  1 

His  Lordship. — You  can  ask  him  if  he  made  it,  or  had  a  knowledge  of  it  being 
made  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  find  the  time-keeper  reported,  and  I  wish  to  examine  him 
about  it. 

His  Lordship. — You  can  ask  him  if  he  saw  the  document  at  the  time  it  was  made. 

Bj/  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Were  you,  then,  working  on  the  Wellington  bridge  in  the  first  half  of  June  ? — 
A.  T  don't  remember. 

Q.  While  you  were  working  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  will  you  say,  besides  the 
time-keeper  for  Mr.  St.  Louis,  there  was  one  for  the  government  ?-— A.  sThere  waa  one 
besides  me ;  yes. 

Q.  I  mean,  not  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  1 — A.  But  for  the  government  there  was  one. 

Q.  Who  was  it  ? — A.  Doheny. 

Q.  You  cannot  give  his  first  name  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Is  he  the  same  Doheny  to  whom  you  referred  as  having  been  for  some  time  your 
assistant  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  It  is  the  same  man. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  any  time-list  that  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Marceau 
and  Mr.  Conway  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  in  connection  with  the  work  which  he  did  at  the 
Wellington  bridge  ?  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  the  time. list  or  pay-list  supplied  to  Mr. 
St.  Louis  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  this  document  and  say  whether  you  recognize  this  document  as 
being  such  a  time-list. 

Mr.  Osler. — I  object.     What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — This  is  the  time-list. 

Mr.  Osler. — Did  he  prepare  it  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — He  says  he  had  a  knowledge  of  it. 

His  Lordship. — He  says  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  list  being  given. 

Mr.  Osler. — But  did  he  know  of  that  at  the  time. 

His  Lordship. — That  is  what  he  is  being  asked  now. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — He  says  he  has  a  knowledge  of  it. 
^        Mr.  Osler. — So  have  I,  I  see  it  in  your  hand. 

B}/  his  Lordship : 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  lists  at  the  time  ;  did  they  pass  through  your  hands  ? — A.  Do 
you  mean  the  last  pay-list  1 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  It  must  be  the  last  1 — A.  I  remember  the  last  pay-lists. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  You  saw  the  document  at  the  time  ? — A. — I  saw  the  document. 
Q.  Would  you  know  it  now  if  it  was  put  in  your  hand  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
His  Lordship. — I  think  he  is  entitled  to  see  it,  to  say  whether  he  knows  it  or  not 
(Witness  looks  at  it). 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  document  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  did  you  see  it  1 — A.  In  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  the  time  and  the  men (Objected  to.) 

His  Lordship. — You  had  better  ask  him  a  few  more  preliminary  questions.  Simply 
seeing  it  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office  would  not  enable  him  to  speak. 
Mr.  Geoffrion. — He  was  the  time-keeper  for  us. 
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By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  What  did  you  know  about  it,  having  seen  it  there  ? — A.  I  know  it  by  the  names 
on  it. 

Q.  That  you  saw  it  ?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  By  the  names  of  the  men  that  are  reported  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  Did  you  compile  it  ? — A.  I  kept  the  time. 
Q.  But  did  you  compile  that  document  ? 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  it  yourself  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  it  at  Mr.  St.  Louis'  ? — A.  Y  es,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  did. 

Q.  I  understand  you  had  been  Mr.  St.  Louis'  time-keeper  for  the  same  men,  and 
the  same  period  of  time  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  referred  to  you  in  any  way  in  connection  with  the  time  that  you  had 
kept  in  regard  to  the  men  ?  Was  it  submitted  to  you  to  ascertain  whether  this  was 
correct  or  not  1 

His  Lordship. — Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  document  beyond  merely  seeing 
it  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office  ? 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Either  in  preparing  it  or  verifying  it  ?  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  have 
actually  written  the  document,  but  had  you  anything  to  do  either  with  preparing  it  or 
verifying  it  for  Mr.  St.  Louis'  purpose  ? — A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  verifying  of  it. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  Or  with  the  making  of  it  1 — A.  Or  with  the  making  of  it :  I  cannot  verify  that. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  You  had  filed  your  return  ? — A.  I  had  filed  my  return  with  Mr.  Villeneuve, 
and  I  remember  seeing  that  in  the  office  by  the  names  that  are  on  it. 

Q.  Did  you  act  as  copyist  at  Mr.  St.  Louis'  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  on  the  work  did  you  see  Michael  Doheny 
working  there  in  any  capacity  besides  time-keeper  1 — A.  At  that  time  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  now  put  this  document  in  evidence,  without  questioning  the 
witness  further. 

His  Lordship. — You  have  not  laid  the  foundation.  You  had  better  prove  the  sig- 
natures before  you  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — He  cannot  prove  the  signatures. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — It  comes  from  the  possession  of  the  crown. 

His  Lordship. — You  have  not  proved  it  yet.  The  very  fact  that  it  comes  from 
their  possession  does  not  make  it  evidence  against  them.  I  understand  the  paper  is 
signed  by  somebody. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Certified  by  Mr.  Conway  and  Mr.  Marceau. 

His  Lordship. — If  he  can  prove  their  signatures,  and  prove  they  are  officers  of  the 
crown,  you  can  put  it  in. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  signatures  at  the  foot  of  this  document  which  has  been  exhib- 
ited to  you  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferguson.— Surely  the  crown  will  admit  the  signatures. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Coming  from  the  office  from  which  it  came,  we  cannot  admit  it. 
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Mr.  Geopprion. — It  is  your  own  document,  of  which  you  sent  us  a  duplicate. 

Mr.  OsLER. — If  it  comes  through  Mr.  St.  Louis' office,  I  do  not  care  whose  signature 
it  is,  we  will  get  better  proof.  It  had  no  business  to  be  in  his  office  as  a  crown  document. 

His  Lordship. — The  ruling  is  that  you  have  not  laid  a  sufficient  foundation.  Yoo 
may  oflFer  further  evidence  again. 

Mr.  Geopprion. — I  think  I  ought  to  offer  it  in  evidence  now,  to  complete  my  evi- 
dence as  to  that. 

His  Lordship. — I  cannot  admit  it  half  and  half ;  I  must  either  admit  it  or  not 
admit  it ;  I  do  not  admit  it  for  the  present.  This  witness  has  not  proved  anything  to 
make  it  evidence. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — But  if  it  is  produced  upon  affidavit  on  discovery  by  the  crown  t 

His  Lordship. — I  do  not  know  that  everything  a  man  has  in  his  possession  is 
evidence  against  him. 

Mr.  Hogg. — It  is  not  produced  on  the  affidavit  on  production. 

His  Lordship. — I  have  no  evidence  of  this  ;  you  will  have  to  prove  your  facts  by 
e^ddence. 

Mr.  Gi?.ofprion. — I  will  suspend  that  part.     I  may  re-call  the  witness  later. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  You  said  you  were  time-keeper  for  a  certain  period  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  keep  a  record  of  the  time  of  the  men  and  how  did  you  report  I — 
A.  I  used  to  take  the  time  in  the  morning,  and  report  to  Mr.  ViUeneuve  at  night. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  time  only  once  a  day  1 — A.  Once  a  day,  once  in  the  morning. 

Q.  And  would  report  to  Mr.  ViUeneuve  at  night  1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  report  did  you  make  1 — ^A.  I  used  to  take  my  time  on  pads,  and 
on  a  small  book,  and  then  I  would  give  him  the  names  and  the  numbers. 

Q.  When  you  took  the  time  of  the  men  in  the  morning  were  they  on  the  work,  or 
on  their  way  to  the  work  1 — A.  They  were  on  the  work  sometimes,  and  sometimes  at 
the  office. 

Q.  At  the  office  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  reported,  you  say  you  reported  from  a  pad  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  whole  pad,  or  detached  the  leaf  ? — A.  I  detached  the  leaf. 
Afier  we  had  reported  to  Mr.  Villeneuve,  I  detached  the  leaf  and  threw  it  away. 

Q.  Did  you  dictate  the  report,  or  did  you  leave  the  leaf  \ — A.  I  always  tore  my 
leaf. 

Q.  You  dictated  your  report  1 — A.  I  dictated  my  report  to  Mr.  Villeneuve. 

Q.  And  when  you  had  made  sure  that  your  report  had  been  entered  by  Mr. 
Villeneuve,  when  you  ascertained  he  had  taken  your  notes,  you  would  do  away  the  paper 
on  which  your  notes  were  written  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Besides  working  at  the  bridges,  did  you  also  work  at  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office  1 — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  when  ? — A.  Commenced  when  they  commenced  copying  the  pay  sheets, 
somewhere  about  the  1st  of  May,  something  like  that,  I  didn't  remark  the  time. 

Q.  Was  it  while  the  work  was  going  on,  or  when  the  works  were  finished  % — A. 
About  finished. 

Q.  There  was  no  more  employment  for  you  on  the  works  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  were  engaged  to  go  and  work  at  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office  in  the  city  I — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  work  did  you  have  there  ? — A.  Copying  pay-sheets. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  building  % — A.  I  worked  for  a  short  while  in  the  upp^er 
office,  that  is  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  own  office,  and  the  balance  of  the  time  in  another  office 
on  the  second  flight  below  that. 

Q.  When  you  say  another  office,  what  kind  of  accommodation  had  you  there,  how 
was  it  furnished  ? — A.  It  was  temporary ;  there  was  just  a  temporary  table. 

Q.  Furniture  necessary  for  writing  and  copying  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  sent  you  there,  or  who  told  you  to  go  to  that  room  1 — A.  Mr. 
Michaud. 
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Q.  When  you  had  finished  your  work  where  did  you  leave  the  papers  and  documents 
you  were  working  at  ? — A.  You  mean  at  the  end  of  the  day  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  They  were  taken  up  to  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office. 

Y.  The  next  day  when  you  wanted  to  begin  your  work  again  ? — A.  We  would  get 
them  in  the  office  in  the  morning. 

His  Lordship. — Does  anything  turn  upon  the  position  of  these  two  offices  ? 
I  notice  all  the  witnesses  are  examined  upon  it. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — It  has  been  maintained  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  two  offices  in  the 
building,  and  we  have  denied  there  were  two  offices. 

His  Lordship. — What  objection  is  there  to  his  having  two  offices? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — It  has  been  suggested  there  was  a  kind  of  secret  room. 

Mr.  OsLBR. — We  do  not  make  any  point  of  the  two  offices,  except  that  between 
them  we  complain  of  the  result. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  What  did  you  say  you  were  copying  there  % — A.  Pay-sheets. 

Q.  When  I  say  copying,  had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  origi- 
nals, or  only  copying  ?— -A.  Copying  off  the  originals. 

Q.  You  did  no  work  to  prepare  the  documents  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  originals  there  were? — A.  I  don't  remember;  there 
were  too  many  of  them. 

Q.  Look  at  this  document,  exhibit  C  of  the  respondents,  and  say  whether  the  docu- 
ments you  had  to  copy  would  be  similar  to  this  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  find  your  hand-writing  in  this  ? — A.  There  is  some  of  my  hand-writing 
in  this. 

Q.  Page  10?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  doing  this  work,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned,  did  you  do  it  properly 
and  to  the  best  of  your  ability  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  you  alone  working  at  that  copy  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  name  some  other  parties  ? — A.  There  was  Mr.  Beaudry,  Mr.  Lafortune, 
Mr.  Ouimet,  Mr.  Proulx,  and  some  more,  but  I  forget  the  names. 

Q.  These  are  some  that  you  remember  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Oder : 
Q.  Archambeault  ? — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  When  the  copies  were  completed  do  you  know  whether  any  comparing  was  done  ? 
— A.  We  used  to  check  them  to  s'^e  if  they  were  correct. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  instructions  in  connection  with  this  work  of 
copying? — A.  Mr.  Michaud. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  St.  Louis  personally  anything  to  do  with  the  superintending  of  that 
work  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  now  ? — A.  Commercial  traveller,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  your  regular  employment  ? — A.  At  the  present  time,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  before  you  were  engaged  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  I  was  a  travel- 
ler before. 

Q.  That  is  your  regular  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  a  mere  incidental  piece  of  work  ?^-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  happened  to  be  out  of  a  job  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  through  sickness  ;  I  had  been 
sick  and  out  of  a  job,  and  this  just  struck  me  at  a  good  time. 

Q.  What  did  they  pay  you  ? — A.  By  the  hour  ;  I  got  25  cents  an  hour,  I  believe. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure  what  I  got. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? — A.  25  or  30  cents  ;  I  forget. 

Q.  And  did  you  do  any  night-work  at  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  did  they  pay  you  the  same  for  night-work  1 — A.  They  used  to  give  me  a 
day  and  a  half  for  night-work. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  did  the  night-work  ? — A.  I  don't  remember ;  it  was  during 
the  work. 

Q.  Towards  the  beginning  or  towards  the  end  ? — A.  It  was  in  the  beginning. 

Q.  When  did  you  finish  the  first  work,  the  work  that  you  commenced  on  the  5th 
March  ? — A  I  believe  I  was  two  pays — foreman. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  your  evidence  at  page  2201,  "  foreman  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge 
from  the  5th  March  "  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Later  on  was  time-keeper  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  how  many  men  under  you  ? — A.  Sometimes  30,  sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  less. 

Q.  For  how  long  ?  Now,  what  date  did  you  finish  the  abutments  ? — A.  I  don't 
remember  exactly  now. 

Q.  That  is  the  pulling  of  them  down.  It  is  said  they  were  finished  on  the  18th 
March,  would  that  about  correspond  with  your  recollection  ? — A.  It  is  so  long  ago  I 
forget ;  somewhere  about  that. 

Q.  It  is  suggested  that  the  18th  March  is  the  date  it  is  shown  that  work  was 
finished  ;  does  that  correspond  generally  with  your  recollection  ? — A.  Somewhere  about 
that. 

Q.  From  the  5th  to  the  18th? — A.  That  is  only  13  days;  it  must  have  taken  a 
little  more  time  than  that. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  me  ? — A.  No,  sir,  not  exactly. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  when  you  became  a  time-keeper  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I 
don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  no  idea  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Say  from  the  1st  of  April.  What  do  you  say  to  that?  Was  it  before  or  after 
that?— A.  It  must  have  been  about  that,  about  April,  I  guess.  I  think  I  was  two  weeks. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  did  you  take  the  time  of  ? — A.  Masons  and  stone-cutters. 

Q.  Th.en,  did  Doheny  keep  a  book  ? — A.  I  believe  he  had  a  book ;   yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  check  your  book  with  his  book  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  book  corresponded  with  his  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  made  it  correspond  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  during  what  time  were  you  and  Doheny  engaged  in  checking? — A  About 
the  latter  end  of  the  work. 

Q.  For  how  long  did  you  and  Doheny  check  so  that  your  book  corresponded  with 
his  book  ? — A.  About  two  pays,  I  believe. 

Q.  And  a  pay  is  a  fortnight  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  about  a  month  when  that  which  you  gave  to  Villeneuve 
corresponded  exactly  with  that  in  Doheny's  book  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  checked  with  Doheny  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  also  check  Sundays  when  there  were  men  working  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  Sundays  men  did  not  work  ? — A.  Yes,  plenty ;  that  is,  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  work. 

Q.  There  were  a  good  many  Sundays  when  there  were  no  men  working  at  all  ? — A, 
Some  Sundays. 

Q.  Were  there  any  breaks,  any  days  when  stone-cutters  and  masons  were  not  work- 
ing except  Sundays  ?-— A.  What  do  you  mean  by  breaks  ? 

Q.  Such  as  holidays,  or  days  on  which  they  did  not  work  ? — A.  There  were  very 
few  men  that  left  off  work  in  regard  to  that,  but  there  were  some  that  did  not  work. 

Q.  You  cannot  remember,  now,  I  suppose,  how  many  men  there  would  be  in  any 
particular  checking,  that  is  gone  from  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  could  not  pretend  to  give  the  number  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  a  day  would  you  check  with  Doheny  ?— A.  We  checked  sometimes 
in  the  afternoon,  sometimes  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.  Then,  Doheny  was  the  one  who  had  the  measuring  of  the  stone  ? — A  Yes,  sir, 
so  I  believe. 
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Q.  He  was  there  for  the  government  and  you  were  there  for  the  contractor  1 — A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  not  two  Dohenys  measuring  stone,  were  there  1 — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  that,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  able  to  give  me  the  first  name,  were  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  who  measured  the  stone ;  that  is  the  identification  of  him.  And 
how  long  after  you  would  check  with  Doheny  would  you  give  your  information  to  Ville- 
neuvel  — A.  That  same  night. 

Q.  That  same  night  you  gave  him  the  information  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Villeneuve  would  in  that  way  get  that  which  was  in  Doheny's  book  1 — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  nothing  else  ? — A.  Nothing  else  ;  we  would  compare. 

Q.  And  then  you  would  check  it  off;  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had 
both  names  and  numbers  in  your  book  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  names  of  the  men  as  well  as  the  numbers  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  work  related  only  to  the  stone  ? — A.  To  the  stone. 

Q.  To  masons  and  stonecutters  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  the  time  you  were  at  it,  which  would  be  about  a  month,  you  were  the 
responsible  man  for  that  report  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  responsible  to  the  contractors,  to  St.  Louis? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  paid  according  to  your  returns  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  one  else  who  kept  the  check  of  the  actual  men  1 — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge,  no. 

Q.  So  if  we  can  reproduce  the  check,  we  have  got  the  stone,  at  all  events,  all  right  1 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  it  was  early  in  May  when  you  went  to  the  office? — A.  Yes,  sir,  somewhere 
about  that. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  that  continue  ? — A.  I  think  I  worked  a  month  there. 

Q.  And  what  you  mean  to  tell  us  is  you  compiled  nothing,  you  simply  copied  ? — A. 
Copied,  yes. 

Q.  What  you  got  for  copying  was  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Michaud  the 
head  book-keeper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  continued  on  the  pay-list  throughout  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  pay-list  that  went  in  to  the  government  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  foreman? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  remember  what  they  put  down. 

Re-eocamined  hy  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  on  the  last  pay-list  ?  When  were  you 
paid  last  ? — A.  I  don't  know  the  date. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  work  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  About  the  latter  end  of 
May  ;  1  did  not  remark  the  time. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  whether  you  were  on  the  last  pay-list.  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  were  paid  up  to  the  time  that  you  worked  either  copying  the  list,  or 
as  time-keeper  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  While  you  were  copyist  you  were  continued  on  the  pay-list  ? — A.  Yes. 


HENRY  C.  STANTON,  sworn. 
Eocamined  hy  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Have  you  worked  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In '93?— -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  his  office  in  the  city,  or  at  the  works  ? — A,  In  his  office  in  the 
New  York  Life. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  about  the  date,  or  the  month,  when  you  began  to  work  for 
him? — A.  I  don't  remember ;  during  March  or  may  be  the  end  of  February,  or  the  Ist 
of  March ;  it  was  in  the  spring  when  the  works  were  going  on. 

Q.  What  work  did  you  do  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  1 — A.  They  made  lists  for  the  Curran 
bridge — Wellington  bridge,  and  we  had  to  copy  them,  3  or  4  copies ;  I  made  the  first 
copy,  and  the  clerks  made  the  others  afterwards. 

Q.  You  made  the  first  copy  from  what? — A.  From  the  list  furnished  by  the  engi- 
neer,  superintendent  and  time-keeper. 

Q.  Did  this  original  from  which  you  took  the  first  copy  appear  to  be  signed  by  these 
three  officers  ? — A.  They  were  signed,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  names  were  ? — A.  Mr.  Parent,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Coughlin,  I  think,  the  timekeeper. 

Q.  And  your  duty  was  to  make  the  first  copy  from  this  original  ? — A.  You  see,  Mr. 
St.  Louis  had  to  make  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  this  list,  and  my  duty  was  to  make 
the  first  copy,  and  I  handed  them  to  the  clerks  and  they  made  another  copy. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  You  did  more  than  copy,  you  compiled  ? — A.  A  little  more,  because  there  were 
some  differences. 

Mr.  Gbofprion. — As  far  as  the  Wellington  bridge. is  concerned  there  was  no  com- 
piling, the  original  was  certified,  and  the  work  was  done  at  the  government  office. 

Mr.  OsLER. — That  is  only  as  to  the  labour,  not  the  stonecutters  and  masons. 

Mr.  Geopfrion. — As  far  as  the  vouchers  that  were  copied,  there  was  no  compilation 
at  all. 

Mr.  OsLER. — But  that  is  one  of  the  large  items  of  the  work. 

By  Mr,  GeoffrUm : 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  this  document  and  say  whether  they  would  be  similar  documents  t 
— A.  Those  are  the  signatures,  Mr.  Kennedy's  signature,  Mr.  Parent's  and  Mr.  Cou^h- 
lin's.  I  don't  know  that  the  first  names  are  on,  but  they  are  the  signatures  I  have 
always  seen  on  the  list. 

Q.  The  superintendent,  the  resident  engineer  and  the  time-keeper  ? 

His  Lordship. — Do  you  wish  to  put  that  in  ? 

Mr.  Geopfrion. — I  think  I  will  put  one  in. 

His  Lordship. — Exhibit  no.  13. 

Mr.  Geopfrion. — I  think  the  original  is  in  already.  However,  I  will  put  this  in- 
(exhibit  13.) 

Q.  Now,  were  the  copies  exactly  similar  to  the  whole  of  them,  or  was  there  any 
alteration  to  be  made?  Were  you  instructed  to  make  any  alteration,  and  in  what  par- 
ticulars ? — A.  Well,  we  made  alterations  in  Sunday  work,  for  instance.  Mr.  St.  Louis' 
contract  was  two  days  for  one,  and  we  gave  them  a  day  and  a  half  on  that  list,  and  then 
there  was  the  addition  in  the  prices  of  labour.  He  had  a  contract  price,  and  this  list 
was  what  we  were  paying  the  men  ;  it  was  a  true  copy  of  the  time  of  the  men,  the  time 
they  worked  and  the  number  of  days. 

Mr.  OsLER. — He  does  not  know  what  men  worked. 

Witness. — According  to  the  list.     I  speak  of  what  I  copied. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  You  made  a  true  copy  of  what  showed  the  time  the  men  worked  ? — Av  Yea. 

Q.  Except  the  Sundays? — A.  On  the  Sundays  we  doubled  the  time.  Instead  of 
putting  one  and  a-half  we  put  two,  and  sometimes  we  did  not  put  it ;  sometimes  the 
time  was  doubled,  and  we  left  it. 

Q.  And  when  it  came  to  the  prices,  were  you  also  instructed  to  make  changes  ? — 
A.  Certainly ;  we  gave  Mr.  St.  Louis'  prices,  I  don't  remember  what  they  are. 

Q.  But  the  prices  as  shown  by  his  tender  ? — A.  His  contract  prices. 

Q.  So  that  from  these  lists,  purporting  to  come  from  the  canal  office  and  certified 
by  these  three  officers,  you  would  compile  what  was  necessary  for  a  return  to  the 
ffovemment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  In  preparing  those  returns  and  as  you  made  the  first  copy,  did  you  carefully 
transcribe  the  tirae  of  the  men  as  shown  in  these  returns  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  check  the  first  copy  you  so  made  1 — A.  Used  to  check  three  or  four 
copies ;  we  used  to  make  three  or  four  copies  and  check  them  all. 

Q.  But  you  are  the  man  who  always  made  the  first  copy  1 — A.  As  far  as  I  know  I 
made  most  of  them,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  the  first  copy  would  be  handed  to  other  writers  ? — A.  We  would  hand  it 
to  other  clerks,  and  they  would  make  out  their  copies  ;  at  first  we  made  five,  and  then 
we  made  three,  I  think. 

Q.  And  when  the  number  of  copies  required  were  prepared,  you  would  compare 
them  with  the  original  ? — A.  We  used  to  compare  the  whole  lot. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  to  that  work  for  any  length  of  time  ? — A.  I  was  there  several 
weeks.     I  used  to  work  there  just  at  the  time  of  the  pay-sheets. 

Q.  Did  you  work  always  during  the  day-time  ? — A.  I  just  worked  night-time  ;  I 
worked  day  time  on  holidays,  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays  ;  I  worked  night-time 
outside  of  that ;  during  the  day  I  was  engaged  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  will  put  in  all  these  originals  ;  I  will  put  them  all  in  as 
exhibit  13. 

His  Lordship. — How  many  parts  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — If  your  lordship  will  adjourn  now,  we  will  consult  about  putting 
them  in. 

(Adjournment,  1  p.m.  until  2  p.m.) 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — After  consultation,  we  have  decided  to  put  in  the  whole  of  these 
returns,  of  which  already  one  is  filed. 

Mr.  OsLER. — They  relate  to  what  work  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — The  Wellington  bridge. 

Mr.  OsleA. — The  Wellington  bridge  labour  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  don't  know. 

Mr.  OsLER. — My  learned  friend  can  put  it  in  subject  to  proving  the  signature  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — There  are  two  of  them  signed  by  Mr.  Conway.  The  two  names 
are  Conway  and  Marceau. 

Witness. — I  don't  know  their  signatures. 

Mr.  Osler. — Put  them  in  as  one  exhibit,  and  prove  the  signature  later. 

(Put  in  and  marked  exhibit  13.) 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Now,  the  copies  you  made  were  only  those  signed  by  Mr.  Parent,  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Couphlin  ? — A.  Yes ;  Marceau  and  Conway  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Besides  making  the  first  copy  of  these  documents,  besides  extracting  from  these 
documents  faithfully  what  was  represented  to  be  the  time  of  the  labourers,  and  names, 
as  far  as  the  extension  of  the  price  to  be  paid  is  concerned,  that  is  where  you  made  the 
alteration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  substituting  for  the  figures  found  there  the  figures  based  upon  Mr.  St. 
Louis'  tender  ? — A.  Upon  Mr.  St.  Louis'  contract. 

Q.  But,  outside  of  these  alterations,  did  you  make  a  faithful  copy  of  this  ? — A.  The 
only  alteration,  as  I  said  before,  was  in  the  Sunday  work,  where  I  doubled  up  the  time; 
outside  of  that  it  was  the  same  number  of  hours  right  through. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  this  first  copy  and  the  other  copies  made  after 
they  were  verified  and  checked  by  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  return  them  ? — A.  They  were  left  in  the  oflBce  ;  Mr.  Michaud 
was  the  head  book-keeper  there. 

Q.  Did  you  also,  with  the  others,  work  at  the  second  or  third  copies  in  that  tem- 
porary room,  or  did  you  only  make  the  first  copy  ? — A.  I  made  the  first  copy  ;  I  worked 
m  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office ;  I  did  work  in  another  office,  but  it  was  for  him  ;  it  was  the 
same  business  in  another  office  next  door  to  him,  I  think. 

Q.  It  was  when  you  were  working  there? — A.  Yes,  it  was  a  Sunday  afternoon; 
t^ere  were  several  of  us ;  T  think  it  was  Mr.  Aranville's  office. 
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Q.  Then,  that  temporary  room  down  stairs  had  not  been  procured  yet  1 — A.  I  am 
not  certain,  but  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know  whether  you  worked  at  the  additional  copies  prepared, 
independently  of  the  first  one  you  made  ? — A.  I  may  have  made  others. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Hogg  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  worked  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  on  Sundays,  holidays  and  at  night 
time,  only  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  work  in  the  day  1 — A.  No ;  I  worked  on  holidays,  as  you  say. 

Q.  But  I  mean  other  week-days  1 — A.  No,  I  had  other  employment. 

Q.  And  all  your  duty  was  to  copy  lists  1 — A.  To  copy  these  lists. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  when  the  signatures  of  these  government  officers  were  put 
on  these  lists  ? — A.  Well,  the  signatures  were  always  on  the  lists,  when  the  lists  came 
in  the  office  before  we  copied  them,  before  they  were  handed  to  Mr.  St.  Louis,  I  expect 
so,  because  I  saw  them  in  the  office ;  I  cannot  say  for  sure,  because  I  did  not  see  them 
signed. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  them  delivered  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  or  his  officer? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  when  they  came  into  your  room  they  were  signed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time,  at  the  time  when  they  came  into  your  hands 
for  copying,  whether  the  men  had  been  paid  upon  the  lists  or  not  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so  ; 
as  near  as  I  can  tell,  yes. 

Q.  The  men  had  been  paid  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  who  made  out  the  original  lists  that  came  into  your  office  signed  as  you 
say  ? — A.  I  don't  know  their  handwriting  ;  it  is  either  Coughlin  or  his  assistant. 

Q.  And  then  the  men  were  paid,  these  lists  were  taken  out  and  taken  to  the  canal 
office  for  signature,  as  you  have  them  here  ?  Is  that  the  way  it  was  done  ? — A.  I  think 
the  list  was  signed. 

Q.  I  mean  the  ones  you  were  copjdng  ? — A.  Yes,  they  were  taken  out  and  signed 
and  sent  to  where  they  had  to  go. 

Q.  After  you  copied  them  they  were  taken  to  the  canal  office  and  signed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  list  of  the  Wellington  street  bridge  from  which  you  copied  1 
— A.  I  think  Mr.  St.  Louis  kept  that.  That  was  the  contractor's  proof  of  the  work 
he  had  done. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  those  lists  recently  ? — A.  I  may  have  seen  some  this  morn- 
ing ;  I  saw  some  lists  here ;  they  may  be  part  of  them. 

Q.  Where  ? — Produced  here  this  morning. 

Q.  You  mean  exhibit  13? — A.  Some  of  these  exhibits,  or  part  of  them. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  one  which  you  copied,  the  one  that  came  from  the  canal 
office  signed  ? — A.  I  would  have  to  have  my  own  and  this  to  compare,  to  know. 

Q.  After  the  copies  were  made,  they  were  returned  back  to  Mr.  Michaud  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  How  were  you  paid,  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  I  was  paid  by  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Wliat  were  you  put  on  the  list  as  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  on  the  list  ? — A.  I  may  be,  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  you  are  or  not  ? — A.  If  I  looked  the  list  over  and 
found  my  name. 

Q.  You  have  not  done  that  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  copying  these  lists  you  copied  your 
name  on  them  ? — A.  My  name  was  not  on  the  lists  I  copied. 

Q.  The  lists  you  copied  only  had  reference  to  all  the  labour  on  the  Wellington 
bridge,  other  than  the  stonecutters  and  masons  ? — A  I  don't  know.  The  lists  I  copied 
were  Mr.  Coughlin's  lists ;  I  copied  whatever  tbere  was ;  there  may  have  been  stone- 
cutters and  labourers. 

Q.  You  copied  some  lists  that  were  not  signed  ? — A.  I  may  have  worked  with 
others,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  copying  the  stonecutters'  lists  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so ;  I 
don't  think  I  copied  them. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  the  lists  that  you  say  you  do  know  of  copying,  your  name  was  not 
on  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  "Were  there  any  other  lists  your  name  was  on  1 — A.  It  may  have  been. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know  whether  it  was  or  not  1 — A.  I  never  saw  it  on  a  list. 

Q.  Never  copied  it  yourself  on  a  list  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  What  were  you  paid  ? — A.  I  was  paid  money. 

Q.  But  at  what  rate  per  hour  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  hour  1 — A  I  worked  there  several  weeks,  nights,  holidays 
and  Sundays,  and  I  suppose  in  all  I  received  $70  or  $80. 

Q.  Had  you  any  bargain  about  so  much  per  hour  1 — A  No,  I  took  what  Mr.  St. 
Louis  gave  me. 

Q.  He  just  gave  you  a  lump  sum  for  the  work  you  did  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  $70  or  $80  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  what  I  received  for  the  whole  time,  it 
may  be  a  few  dollars  more. 

Q.  Did  you  copy  any  such  lists  on  the  Grand  Trunk  work  1 — ^A.  I  think  I  did  one 
Sunday,  I  am  not  sure,  I  couldn't  tell  you,  but  I  think  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Geqffrion  : 

Q.  When  you  say  you  were  paid  by  Mr.  St.  Louis,  do  I  understand  that  he  was  the 
person  who  handed  you  the  money  1 — A.  No,  sir,  I  think  I  was  paid  by  Mr.  Michaud  in 
the  office. 


MICHAEL  PROULX,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Did  you  work  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  at  any  time  during  the  year  '93  % — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  began  to  work  % — Yes,  sir,  in  the  month  of  March. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ? — A.  In  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office  in  the  New  York  Life  building. 

Q.  Did  you  work  there  all  the  time,  or  did  you  also  go  on  the  work  at  the  canal  ? 
— A.  No,  sir,  I  always  worked  in  the  office. 

Q.  At  what  work  were  you  employed  1 — A.  At  copying  pay-lists. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  employed  in  that  work  ? — A.  About  three  months. 

Q.  You  worked  at  that  until  the  work  was  finished  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  final  returns  were  compiled  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  instructions  for  the  work  you  had  to  make  ? 
— A.  From  Mr.  Michaud. 

Q.  The  head  clerk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  names  of  those  who  at  different  times  worked  with  you 
at  this  kind  of  work  ? — A  Yes,  sir :  Mr.  McEwan,  Mr.  Beaudry,  Mr.  LaFortune,  Mr. 
Ouimet,  Mr.  Michaud  and  Mr.  Archambault. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  were  copying,  what  1 — A.  Pay-lists. 

Q.  Had  you  any  compilation  to  make  yourself,  or  were  you  only  copying  1 — ^A.  I 
was  only  copying. 

Q.  Did  you  copy  from  a  document  already  compiled  or  from  books  % — A.  Sometimes 
from  documents  and  sometimes  from  books.     * 

Q.  What  was  entered  in  the  books  you  were  copying  from  ;  were  they  regular  office 
books,  or  what  kind  of  books  were  they  % — ^A.  Time-books. 

Q.  Were  these  writings  made  on  printed  forms,  regular  forms  1 — ^A.  Yes,  regular 
forms. 

Q.  In  those  time-books  you  refer  to  which  you  have  seen,  were  they  written  in 
pencil  or  in  ink  ? — A.  In  pencil. 

Q.  And  after  you  had  copied  from  these  books,  or  from  other  lists  already  pre- 
pared, did  you  go  through  the  process  of  checking  your  copies  % — Yes,  sir,  afterweuxls. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  as  to  the  work  which  yoa  did,  did  you  do  it  faith 
fully  and  correctly  1 — A,  Yes,  sir. 
2—35 
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Q.  Look  at  exhibit  C  of  the  respondents,  and  say  whether  this  document  is  one  of 
those,  or  similar  to  those  you  worked  at  ? — A.  There  is  one  of  mine. 

Q.  You  find  in  exhibit  C  two  pages  at  least  which  are  in  your  handwriting  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  from  anybody  else  than  Mr.  Michaud  as  to 
the  preparation  of  your  work? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  handed  you  the  material,  that  is  to  say,  either  the  books  or  the  lists 
already  prepared? — A.  Mr.  Michaud. 

Q.  You  procured  them  at  the  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  work  all  the  time  in  the  regular  office,  or  had  you  another  room  ? — A. 
Oh,  we  had  another  room  on  the  fifth  flat,  because  the  office  up  there  was  too  small. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  way  interfered  with  in  your  work,  or  did  you  copy  faithfully 
what  you  were  instructed  to  copy  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whatever  work  you  did  you  were  careful  to  check  with  the  originals  1 — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  other  employees  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  had  finished  copying  from  the  books,  what  did  you  do  with  them  ? — 
A.  The  lists? 

Q.  The  lists  and  the  books  from  which  you  copied  ? — A.  Took  them  up-stairs  and 
returned  them  to  Mr.  Michaud. 

Q.  And  you  never  saw  them  afterwards  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  every  fortnight  we  were 
checking  the  lists  and  putting  the  full  amount  on. 

Q.  But  after  the  work  was  done  you  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  them  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir,  we  gave  them  to  Mr.  Michaud. 

Mr.  OsLER. — No  questions.  ' 


FELIX  ROCHON,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 
(Given  in  French,  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Audette,  registrar  of  the  court.) 

Witness  has  been  a  contractor  for  the  last  22  years.  He  is  asked  what  is  the 
practice  with  contractors  with  regard  to  the  time  employees  give  outside  of  the  general 
business  hours  ;  he  is  asked,  whenever  he  has  contracts  with  working  men  who  have  to 
work  extra  hours  during  daytime  or  night  time,  what  is  the  customary  agreement  be- 
tween them  ? 

Mr.  OsLER. — I  object.     Is  it  not  a  matter  of  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion — What  is  understood  ? 

Witness  is  asked  what  he  understands  by  the  word  "overtime,"  the  customary 
meaning  in  cases  of  this  kind ;  he  says  when  one  is  obliged  to  have  overtime  is  when  a 
work  is  very  pressing  ;  under  such  circumstances  they  are  bound  to  take  extra  men,  and 
it  costs  more  than  the  original  work ;  he  means  that  whenevfer  overtime  is  required  it  is 
when  work  is  pressing,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  understood  that  one  must  get  extra  men  ; 
in  such  cases  men  cost  more  than  when  they  take  men  for  the  work  in  the  ordinary  course. 
He  is  asked  whether,  when  the  contractor  is  asked  to  give  some  overtime,  it  means  that  it 
covers  both  the  time  he  puts  new  men  on,  besides  the  general  working  hours,  and  also 
the  getting  of  the  extra  men  to  work  during  those  extra  hours,  and  he  says  yes,  that  is 
customary. 

The  witness  is  a  contractor  for  excavation. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  And  when  he  speaks  in  regard  to  his  view  of  overtime,  he  is  speaking  of  it  with 
reference  to  his  own  business  ? — A.  Yes. 
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He  says  when  he  spedks  of  overtime  he  speaks  of  not  only  what  he  does  himself, 
but  of  what  is  done  generally. 

His  Lobdship — His  idea,  then,  is,  that  if  a  man  works  after  6  o'clock  at  night  it  is 
overtime,  no  matter  whether  he  is  a  fresh  man  or  not ;  ask  him  that. 

The  witness  says  that  would  depend  ;  if  the  man  works  until  half-past  six,  that 
would  not  be  overtime,  but  if  a  man  works  during  the  night — if  a  man  works  only  half  an 
hour  over  his  time  they  do  not  take  any  account  of  it ;  he  says  it  depends  entirely  ;  a 
man  might  work  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  or  two  hours  extra  time,  but  hie  says  he 
cannot  continue  that  on,  he  must  replace  him  by  another. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  Then,  it  comes  to  this,  that  overtime  in  his  business  means  working  at  night  ? — 
A.  Yes,  he  says  that,  generally,  overtime  means,  in  the  scope  of  his  business,  to  work 
st  night. 

He  says  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  a  new  man  that  is  put  on  after  six  o'clock ; 
that  night-time  is  overtime. 

By  Mr,  Oeoffrion : 

Q.  Ask  him  whether  his  occupation  is  not  one  where  the  question  of  overtime  pre- 
sents itself  more  frequently  than  in  many  other  trades,  excavation  having  to  be  done 
very  often  at  night  1 — A.  He  says  they  very  often  have  to  give  overtime  when  work  is 
pressing.  He  is  asked  to  give  his  idea  of  a  skilled  labourer ;  he  says  there  is  a  big  differ- 
ence between  a  skilled  labourer  and  one  who  is  not ;  he  says  there  is  a  big  difference 
between  a  man  accustomed  to  his  work  and  a  man  who  is  not  accustomed  to  his  work. 
He  is  asked  whether,  in  his  trade,  however  low  the  trade  may  be,  if  the  man  is  accus- 
tomed to  do  the  work,  the  man  is  better  fit  to  do  it,  and  he  says  yes.  He  is  asked 
whether  he  would  make  any  distinction  between  a  man  who  is  iwcustomed  to  the  work 
and  the  man  who  is  not  accustomed  to  it,  even  in  handling  brick  and  mortar  on  his 
back,  the  lowest  kind  of  trade,  a  hodcarrier  ;  and  he  says  yes,  there  is  a  big  distinction 
between  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  his  work,  and  a  man  who  is  not.  He  is  asked 
whether  he  makes  any  distinction  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  trade  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  between  skilled  labourers  and  men  who  are  not  skilled  labourers,  and  he  says 
yes,  he  makes  a  difference  of  a  half.  He  would  give  half  to  some  men  what  he  would 
^ve  to  others,  that  is  in  excavating. 

Cro88-eocamined  by  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  What  is  the  class  of  excavating  that  he  does  ? — ^A.  Different  kinds,  all  kinds. 

Q.  Do  you  confine  yourself  to  excavation  ? — A  He  does  different  kinds  of  works  ; 
pulls  down  buildings. 

Q.  And  do  you  work  with  night  gangs  ? — A.  He  says  it  has  already  happened  to 
him. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  to  organize  night  gangs  last  1 — A  He  says  it  is  a  thing  he 
cannot  say  ;  he  did  not  notice  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  organized  any  night  gangs  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  1 — A. 
He  says  no,  not  from  what  he  can  recollect. 

Q.  Have  you  organized  any  night  gangs  within  the  last  five  or  ten  years  t — A  He 
says  yes,  he  has  had  men  work  in  the  night  during  that  space  of  time. 

Q.  When  last  1 — A.  He  says  he  cannot  say. 

Q.  More  than  oace  1 — A  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  ? — A  Four  or  five  times  since  he  became  a  contractor. 

Q.  On  what  works  ? — A  In  excavation  works. 

Q.  What  class  of  works  ? — A.  la  cellars  and  sewers. 

Q.  Did  you  make  in  each  case  a  special  bargain  for  wages  with  your  men  working 
on  night  gangs  1 — A.  He  says  he  was  always  obliged  to  pay  his  men  dearer  when  they 
worked  at  night. 

Q.  Is  it  by  bargaia  ?-^A.  He  says  they  were  men  he  had  by  day  time. 
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Q.  Do  you  make  a  special  bargain  with  them  when  you  organize  a  night  gang  1 — 
A.  He  says  when  he  engages  a  man,  he  settles  the  price  with  him. 

Q.  Does  settling  the  day  price  also  settle  the  night  price,  or  have  you  to  make  a 
special  term  for  night  price  ^--A.  He  says  yes ;  he  also  makes  a  speci^J  price  for  the 
night ;  he  pays  them  dearer  for  the  night. 

Q.  He  pays  extra  for  the  night,  that  is  to  say,  by  bargain  1 — A.  He  says  it  is  by 
bargain ;  these  are  men  he  takes  by  day. 

Q.  Then  the  payment  of  night  work  compared  to  day  work  has  no  relative  price 
by  custom,  but  it  is  always  fixed  by  bargain  1— A.  He  says  the  price  for  night  work  ia 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  price  fixed  for  day  time,  about  a  third  more  than  he  pays  in 
the  day  time. 

Q.  Is  it  always  the  same,  or  is  it  by  bargain  for  overtime  ? — A.  He  says  it  is 
always  the  same  thing ;  he  says  whenever  he  engages  his  men  to  work  in  the  night 
time  he  makes  a  bargain  with  them  to  work  for  so  much,  and  they  agree  upon  the 
price. 

Q.  Then,  there  appears  to  be  no  fixed  custom  in  Montreal  as  to  night  work  or  over- 
time ? — A.  He  says  there  is  no  law  for  that ;  he  says  they  are  obliged  to  pay  them  more 
in  the  night  because  it  is  easily  understood*  they  do  not  like  to  work  at  night. 

Q.  But  is  it  by  bargain  every  time  ? — A.  He  says  it  is  by  bargain.  When  he 
engages  a  man  he  always  agrees  as  to  what  price  he  is  going  to  pay  him. 

Q.  There  is  no  fixed  custom  ? — A.  There  is  no  tariff  for  that. 

Q.  Then  do  you  caU  a  man  who  digs  weU  a  skilled  labourer  ?  Do  you  call  a  man 
who  is  a  good  digger  a  skilled  labourer  ? — A.  He  says  you  need  a  man  who  is  accustomed 
to  that  work ;  he  says  it  makes  a  big  difference. 

Q.  But  would  he  call  him  a  skilled  labourer  ? — A.  He  would  call  him  a  man  accus^ 
tomed  to  that  work. 

Q.  If  a  man  is  accustomed  to  pick  and  shovel,  would  you  call  him  a  skilled  labourer? 
— A.  He  says  that  a  man  who  works  with  his  pick  and  shovel,  and  who  is  accustomed 
to  handle  a  pick  and  shovel,  that  they  make  a  distinction  between  him  and  one  who  is 
not  accustomed ;  he  does  not  give  him  any  special  name. 

Q.  Where  does  he  make  any  difference  between  a  good  and  a  skilled  labourer?— A» 
He  says  often  there  is  a  half  difference  between. 

Q.  How  does  he  draw  the  line  ?  Describe  the  one,  describe  the  other,  the  differ- 
ence between  what  you  call  a  good  common  labourer,  and  a  skilled  labourer  t — A  He 
says  he  makes  a  difference  when  he  has  seen  them  working. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  7 


AUGUSTIN  LEPAGE,  sworn. 

By  Mr,  Geqffrion  : 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  employ  in  18931 — A.  Yes. 
Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  On  the  stone  work. 
Q.  What  were  you  doing  ? — A.  I  was  foreman  stone-mason. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  as  a  foreman  ?    Have  you  any  experience  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir,  experience  in  laying  and  cutting  stone. 

Q.  Since  how  many  years  ? — A.  Since  40  years. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  You  are  a  stone-mason  1 — A.  Yes,  by  trade ;  I  have  been  over  ten  years  in- 
spector of  stone-masons. 

By  Mr,  Geoff rion : 
Q.  Did  you  work  in  large  works  ? — A.  Yes,  I  was  inspector  of  the  Lachine  bridge, 
all  the  big  works  in  Canada,  I  was  foreman  and  inspector ;  I  was  three  years  on  the 
Intercolonial  railway,  on  stone  work. 
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Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  work  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — ^A.  Only  last  year. 

Q.  When  was  it  in  the  year,  what  month  ? — A.  February,  I  think ;  I  forget  the 
date. 

Q.  .Some  time  in  the  winter  of  1893 1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  bridge  did  you  work  ? — ^A.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  Did  you  work  there  all  the  time,  or  had  you  anything  to  do  with  lock  no   1  ? 
A.  I  worked  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  the  whole  time. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  leave  1 — A.  Some  time  in  May,  I  forget  the  date ;  I  quit  in 
the  month  of  May. 

Q.  Were  you  absent  much  from  the  work  during  the  whole  time,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  1 — A.  No ;  I  was  there  eleven  Sundays,  and  there  the  whole  time,  day 
and  night ;  at  the  night  time  I  used  to  look  over  all  the  gangs. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  there  eleven  Sundays  1 — A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  worked  night  and  day  until  ten  at  night? — A.  From  12  o'clock  until  7 
o'clock  ;   I  slept  in  the  night  time. 

Q.  How  many  days  did  you  go  to  work  until  12  o'clock  at  night?  Was  it  during 
the  whole  time,  or  when  the  work  was  pressing  ? — Q.  When  the  work  was  in  a  hurry. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  up  until  12  o'clock  at  night  ? — A.  The  last  month  ;  the 
month  of  April  we  were  very  hurried,  and  wanted  to  finish  the  work. 

Q.  At  that  time,  when  it  was  urgent  to  finish  the  work,  there  were  night  gangs 
and  day  gangs  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  many  men  on  the  works  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  a  good  many. 

Q.  Was  it  always  the  same  number,  or  did  it  vary  ? — A.  It  was  not  always  the 
same  men. 

Q.  The  same  number? — A.  A  little  more  at  the  last  than  at  the  commencement. 

Q.  The  same  number,  except  at  the  end  there  was  a  little  more? — A.  In  April 
there  were  more  men  than  in  March. 

Q.  You  took  charge  only  of  the  masons  ? — A.  I  took  charge  of  the  masons  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Grand  Trunk ;  there  were  several  gangs  there ;  a  great  many  gangs 
were  there,  and  I  had  charge  of  all  those  gangs  on  the  north  side  to  the  canal  and  the 
Grand  Trunk. 

Q.  This  would  represent  how  many  men  under  your  superintendence  ? — A.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  and  sometimes  300. 

Q.  The  largest  crowd  was  on  the  north  side  ? — A.  There  was  a  good  sized  crowd 
on  the  south  side,  pretty  nearly  the  same. 

Q.  Were  you  a  foreman,  or  were  you  actually  directing  the  men,  leading  the  men 
in  the  work  ? — A.  I  was  foreman. 

Q.  You  did  not  work  yourself  ? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  You  only  superintended  the  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  the  stone-cutters  under  your  orders  ? — A.  It  was  my  first  commence- 
ment to  cut  the  stone. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  of  the  work  there  were  stone-cutters  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  stone  were  they  cutting  ? — A.  The  backing,  taking  the  bed  off. 

Q.  How  was  that  stone  picked  ? — A.  When  they  lay  backing  generally  the  backing 
is  rough,  it  makes  bad  work;  the  contractors  always  gain  by  doing  it ;  he  will  pick  up 
the  backing  ;  he  will  save  mortar,  and  lay  quicker,  and  make  a  better  job. 

Q.  And  the  work  that  you  watched  about  that  stone  backing  was  for  the  purpose 
of  making  that  class  of  job  ? — A.  Yes,  and  making  it  quicker. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  that  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ?  Is  it  only  for  carriages  ? — A.  Oh, 
no,  it  is  a  railway  bridge  only. 

Q.  Was  that  backing  dressed  on  all  the  faces  of  the  stone,  or  only  on  some  faces  ? 
— A.  Only  the  bed,  and  the  top,  and  sometimes  the  rough  joints. 

Q.  Was  the  face  left  rough  ? — A.  The  face  was  picked,  too,  the  outside  face-picked. 

Q.  And  the  foot  and  the  top  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  was  rough  picking. 

Q.  At  the  Wellington  bridge,  do  you  know  whether  the  backing  was  picked  that 
way  ?— A.  Yes,  some  of  it  was. 
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Q.  But  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  you  only  saw  it.  Do  yon  koow  whether 
the  stone  for  the  Wellington  bridge  was  supplied  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  i—A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  had  not  charge  of  that  ? — A.  No,  I  was  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  supplied  the  stone  for  the  Wellington  bridge  1 — A.  Mr.  St. 
Louis. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  court,  in  your  experience  as  a  contractor,  what  is 
understood  by  contractors  when  you  speak  of  skilled  labourers  ? — A.  A  skilled  labourer 
is  what  we  call  a  handy  man ;  when  a  man  is  fit  to  do  anything,  take  a  man  to  make 
mortar,  to  cant  the  stone,  or  handle  the  derrick ;  there  are  lots  of  derricks  there ; 
nearly  half  of  the  men  do  not  know  what  a  derrick  is ;  we  generally  take  a  labourer  to 
do  that,  what  we  call  a  skilled  man,  he  is  a  responsible  man,  he  understands  the  work, 
we  generally  pick  a  man  double  the  price  of  a  common  labourer ;  say  there  are  ten 
men,  we  will  pick  out  five  men  ;  and  we  will  depend  upon  those  five  men ;  if  you  take 
a  man  you  cannot  depend  upon,  he  may  break  a  boom  and  kill  somebody. 

Q.  You  never  acted  as  a  time-keeper  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  say  whether,  when  the  men  were  once  on  the  work,  you  saw  they 
attended  to  their  work  1 — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  work  I  was  most  pushing  for  Mr.  St. 
Louis  ;  I  got  strict  orders  from  him  that  no  stranger  should  put  his  foot  on  the  work, 
and  he  blamed  me  two  or  three  times,  if  he  caught  any  stranger  on  the  work,  or  any 
man  not  working ;  one  Sunday  he  came  in  and  discharged  five  men  at  once  off  the 
work  ;  all  the  men  did  their  duty  and  worked  hard. 

Q.  What  was  the  common  understanding  about  over-time  ? 

Mr.  OsLBR. — He  is  not  skilled  on  that,  surely. 

Witness. — I  understand  when  a  man  works  at  night  he  always  gets  double  pay 
to  what  he  does  day-time,  because  we  have  di£Sculty  in  getting  men  to  work  at  night. 
One  time  I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Reid  to  hire  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  stone-cutters 
and  masons  to  go  thirty  miles  this  side  of  Winnipeg,  Keewatin,  and  he  told  me  in  his 
letter,  you  will  pay  all  those  stone  masons  and  cutters  $4  a  day,  and  th^  are  bound  to 
work  at  night  time,  the  work  is  in  a  hurry,  and  these  men  will  be  paid  double  time  at 
at  night,  that  was  in  his  letter. 

Q.  My  question  is  not  exactly  to  know  whether  it  costs  more  to  procure  men. 

His  Lordship. — There  is  no  question  here  as  to  the  rate.     If  night  work   is   over- 
time, the  rate  is  fixed.     The  question  is  whether  all  night  work  is  overtime. 
By  Mr.  Geoffrion: 

Q.  My  question  is  not  to  know  whether  it  is  more  expensive  or  how  much  mor& 
expensive  it  is  for  men  at  night,  but  what  do  you  understand  by  over-time  f  What 
kind  of  work  is  understood  by  over- time  ? — A.  After  seven,  and  before  seven  in  the 
morning  is  over-time.     All  work  outside  of  that  is  over- time. 

Q.  By  the  same  men,  or  new  men  ? — A.  The  same  men  or  new  men. 

Cro88-€aximined  by  Mr,  Osier : 

Q.  Then  your  business  was  to  see  that  the  men  who  were  both  stone  cutters  and 
masons  worked  well  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  they  work  well  ? — A.  They  did.  Any  man  who  works  under  me  haft 
got  to  work  well.     I  have  got  my  reputation  to  keep  up. 

Q.  And  you  see  that  they  work  well  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  got  big  days*  works  out  of  all  these  men  that  were  there ! — A»  Yes. 

Q.  Out  of  every  one  of  them  1 — A.  Yes,  it  was  cold  enough ;  they  were  bound  to 
work. 

Q.  So  that  perhaps  you  got  just  as  much  work  out  of  these  men  as  if  it  was  sum- 
mer time,  the  stone  would  chip  quicker,  and  the  men  would  work  harder,  and  you  were 
there  to  get  all  the  work  out  of  them  f— A.  Yes,  the  best  out  of  them* 

Q.  And  you  got  it  out  ? — A.  Yes,  the  time  was  short. 

Q.  And  they  had  a  hard  task-master  in  you,  and  you  brought  it  right  out  of  themt 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  a  man  did  not  do  his  day's  work  right  he  was  discharged  t — A.  I  had 
instructions  to  put  him  away. 
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Q.  This  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Grand  Trunk  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  about  the  south  side  f — A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  under  another  foreman  ? — A.  Another  party. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  1 — A.  Mr.  Trudel. 

Q.  Then  did  you  get  more  work  out  of  your  men  than  Mr.  Trudel  did  out  of  his  ? 
— A.  No,  about  the  same. 

Q.  Had  you  about  the  same  amount  of  work  to  do  on  both  sides  ? — A.  About  the 
same  thing. 

Q.  And  you  finished  about  the  same  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  Mr.  Trudel  get  as  much  work  out  of  his  men  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  a  good  foreman  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  work  did  not  suffer  for  the  want  of  getting  the  work  right  out  of 
the  men  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  contracted  for  such  masonry  by  the  yard  1 — A.  Yes,  I  have,  by 
contract,  since  40  years. 

Q.  Where  was  your  last  contract  for  similar  work  to  that  ? — A.  In  the  city  of 
Montreal. 

Q.  On  what  work  ? — A.  Some  stone  work  in  building. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  a  yard  for  the  stone  work  1 — A.  It  depends  a  good  deiJ. 

Q.  But  that  class  of  stone  work  ? — A.  Oh,  well,  that  loose  stone  was  a  good  deal  of 
expense. 

Q.  But  how  much  a  yard  ? — ^A.  If  it  was  done  in  a  good  time 

Q.  Take  it  at  a  good  time  ? — A.  If  it  was  at  a  good  time,  and  a  good  place  to  do 
it,  and  let  me  make  a  remark 

Q.  Don't  make  a  speech.  At  a  good  time,  a  good  season,  what  would  be  the  price? 
— A.  Some  places  you  have  to  take  the  stone  five  times  with  a  derrick. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — The  witness  was  asked  to  say  how  much  he  would  charge  per 
cubic  yard,  one  place  or  another. 

By  Mr.  Oder  : 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  this  job  at  all.  I  am  asking  you  about  an  ordinary  job 
done  in  a  good  season,  how  much  a  yard  for  stone  work  ? — A.  Some  places  it  is  worth 
$14  a  yard,  and  some  places  $16,  and  some  places  $25. 

Q.  It  will  run  down  as  low  as  $12  f — A.  Some  done  below  $12. 

Q.  That  is  good  railway  work  t — A.  Yes,  a  bridge. 

Q.  A  pier  of  a  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  will  be  dressed  to  what,  ^inch  joint  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  even  $12?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  were  of  course  difficulties  in  connection  with  this  woik,  but  you  got 
all  out  of  your  men  that  you  could  get  out  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  yards  had  you  to  build  there  ? — A.  I  never  made  a  calculation. 

Q.  But  a  contractor  of  40  years'  experience  could  tell  ? — A.  I  never  calculated  it. 

Q.  You  never  figured  it  out  ? — A.  No.  Before  the  stone- work  was  commenced  I 
made  the  excavation  there,  and  I  never  calculated  the  excavation  either. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  at  all  as  to  that  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  how  many  masons  you  had,  on  an  average,  on  your  side  1 — A.  Well 
there  were  two  gangs,  a  gang  at  night,  and  a  gang  at  day. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  many  in  the  day  gang  ? — A.  There  were  7  or  8  masons  in  the  day 

gang. 

Q.  And  how  many  at  night  ? — A.  Well,  about  the  same  thing  at  night. 

Q.  About  7  or  8  at  night?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  masons  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  to  do  with  the  stone-cutters  1 — A.  Yes,  there  were  more  stone-cutters 
than  that. 

Q.  How  many  stone-cutters  by  day  ? — A.  Working  along  with  me  ? 

Q.  Yes?— A.  Oh,  about  20. 

Q.  About  20  under  you  ?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  is  on  the  north  side  1 — A.  Yes,  there  were  two  gangs. 

Q.  Another  on  the  south  side  like  it  ? — A.  No,  but  two  gangs  on  my  side. 

Q.  There  would  be  20  under  you,  and  about  as  many  under  another  man  ? — A. 
Yes,  on  the  north  side. 

Q.  You  didn't  keep  count  of  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  at  night  how  many,  or  did  they  cut  at  night  ? — A.  No,  they  didn't  cut 
at  night  on  that. 

Q.  And  there  were  on  that  north  side,  you  think,  about  two  gangs  of  20  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  foreman? — A.  I  forget  his  name. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  the  time  ? — ^A.  No,  there  was  a  time-keeper  that  came  there  twice, 
or  sometimes  four  times  a  day. 

Q.  And  he  kept  your  time  too  1 — A.  Yes,  all  the  times. 

Q.  Had  you  a  number  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  number? — A.  I  forget  my  number.  Every  man  had  to  go  the 
office  to  give  his  number. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  south  side,  were  there  any  stone-cutters  at  night? — A.  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  Were  you  there  until  12  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  on  the 
south  side. 

Q.  But  you  would  know  if  they  had  stone-cutters  at  night  on  the  south  side  ? — A. 
They  didn't  cut  stone  at  night. 

Q.  You  were  there  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ? — A.  Not  quite ;  they  were 
there  a  couple  of  weeks  before  I  commenced. 

Q.  Was  there  stone  cut  before  you  cqmmenced  ? — A.  Yes,  a  good  deal. 

Q.  But  all  the  time  you  were  there,  we  may  take  it,  there  was  no  stone  cutting  done 
at  night  ? — A.  You  must  excuse  me ;  there  was  a  big  shed  down  below ;  there  were  a 
lot  of  stone-cutters  there. 

Q.  At  night  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  they  may  have  worked  in  the  shed  at  night. 

Q.  But  not  to  your  knowledge  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  I  should  have  thought  you  would  know  ? — A.  Oh,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  stone-cutters  in  the  shed. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  shed  away  ? — A.  400  or  500  feet — a  government  shed. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  until  1 2  o'clock,  and  it  didn't  come  to  your  knowledge  that 
there  was  any  stone  cut  in  that  shed  at  night  ? — A.  I  didn't  go  there  at  night. 

Q.  But  it  didn't  come  to  your  knowledge  that  there  was  any  stone-cutting  there  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  400  or  500  feet  away.  That  was  the  Grand  Trunk  ?— A.  Yes,  they  cut  there 
for  both  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Wellington. 

Q.  You  passed  the  shed  at  night  going  home  ? — A.  No,  it  is  not  my  way,  it  is  out 
of  the  way  altogether. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  Wellington  street  bridge  at  all  ? — A.  I 
passed  there  every  dinner  time  and  morning. 

Q.  Now,  the  backing  was  not  dressed  to  any  particular  joint,  was  it  ? — A.  It  was 
only  roughly  dressed  ? — A.  Rough  picking. 

Q.  It  was  not  what  you  call  dressed  stone  ? — A.  Not  bouchard. 

Q.  But  it  was  simply  rough  picking  ? — A.  Simply  to  lay  a  good  bed. 

Q.  A  good  bed  for  backing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  a  good  bed  for  face  work  ;  it  would  not  compare  with  face  work  ? — A. 
Face  work  is  bouchard. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  I  did  not  catch  what  you  said  about  the  stone-cutters  on  your  own  work.  Was 
there  any  work  done  at  night  in  your  own  gang  on  the  north  side,  at  any  time  ? — A. 
Besides  the  stone-cutting  ? 

Q.  Was  there  any  stone-cutting  at  night  under  you  ? — A.  No,  not  the  first  week. 
After  we  commenced  to  lay  stone  there  was  some  cutting  at  night,  but,  of  course,  there 
was  when  we  picked  the  backing. 
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Q.  When  you  came  here  first  the  stone-cutters  were  picking  the  backing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  picking  of  the  backing  was  done  during  day  work  i—A,  Yes,  but  it  lasted 
but  a  week. 

Q.  But  when  the  masons  began  to  lay  stone  was  there  any  stone-cutting  at  night  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  your  work  ? — A.  Yes.  You  cannot  lay  stone  until  you  get  a  stone-cutter 
there  to  prepare  the  stone. 

Q.  There  was  an  old  bridge  and  old  piers  there  before  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Had  these  to  be  demolished  1 — A.  Yes,  that  was  the  biggest  work. 

Q.  Was  it  done  by  common  labourers  ? — A.  No,  a  common  labourer  could  not  do 
that ;  it  was  all  done  by  masons  ;  one  night  I  tried  tx)  put  some  labourers  there  and 
they  did  not  raise  me  two  stones,  they  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  I  had  to  put  on  all 
stone-masons  to  do  that  work. 

Q.  So  the  demolishing  of  the  old  piers  had  to  be  done  by  stone-masons  ? — A.  Yes, 
and  stone-cutters. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  to  keep  stone-cutters  on  night  work  to  supply  the  stone  for 
the  masons  when  the  work  was  started? — A.  They  stayed  there  the  whole  time,  there 
was  some  work  there  the  whole  time. 

Q.  Now,  besides  the  piers  of  the  bridges  do  you  know  whether  the  sides  of  the 
canal  are  also  in  stone  masonry  ? — A  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  repairs  or  works  were  done  to  the  side  walls  ? — A. 
You  see  that  was  built  before,  and  there  was  a  big  shed  over  that ;  that  work  had  to  be 
demolished,  and  we  had  to  demolish  the  whole  of  the  wall. 

Q.  How  long  would  the  wall  be  ? — A.  Besides  the  abutments,  about  150  feet  on 
each  side. 

Q.  Was  there  any  picking  done  also  1 — A  Yes,  there  was  no  vessel  that  could  pass 
there,  they  left  the  face  of  the  stone  in  the  wall  as  big  as  a  two-bushel  bag,  big  lumps, 
and  we  had  to  get  stone-cutters  and  cut  the  face  all  the  way  along,  to  smooth  the  face 
for  the  vessels  to  pass  along. 

Q.  You  were  ordered  to  do  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  became  necessary  to  do  it  ? — A.  Mr.  Parent  gave  the 
order. 

Q.  Was  there  any  new  channel  in  the  canal  ?  Do  you  know  why  the  order  was 
given  ? — A.  Because  the  vessels  were  to  pass  along  ;  they  changed  the  thing  altogether, 
they  changed  the  centre  pier  and  made  two  channels. 

Q.  The  channels  were  changed  by  the  fact  that  the  centre  pier  was  changed  ? — A. 
Yes,  and  they  made  the  bridge  longer. 

Q.  And  had  this  work  to  be  done  by  stone  masons  under  your  command  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Furnished  by  Mr.  St.  Tx)uis  ?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  I  should  perhaps  have  asked  you  before  :  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the 
stone-cutting  for  lock  no.  1  ? — A.  No,  no. 

Q.  That  was  mixed  up  somewhat  with  the  Grand  Trunk  cutting? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  stone  that  was  cut  for  lock  no.  1  ? — A.  Some  one  told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  ? — A  Some  one  told  me  there  was  some  stone  cut  for  lock  no.  1. 

Q.  It  was  not  built  in  at  all  ? — A.  No, 

Q.  What  is  that  worth  a  yard  to  cut  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  the  same  as  the  remark  I 
made  a  while  ago. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  the  stone  is  worth  to  cut,  without  special  circumstances  ? — A. 
Well,  in  that  place  where  they  were  cutting,  no  man  could  cut  more  than  four  feet  a 
day. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  special  circumstances.  I  want  to  know  what  that  stone 
is  worth  cut  under  ordinary  circumstances,  how  much  it  is  worth  a  yard  ? — A.  If  it  was 
another  place  I  could  tell  you,  but  in  this  place  it  is  hard  for  me  to  tell  you. 
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Q.  Supposing  I  give  you  the  stone  from  the  quarry  in  a  nice  place,  and  a  nice 
time  to  make  it,  what  ia  it  worth  to  you  1 — A.  It  is  worth  40  cents  a  foot  in  a  good 
place,  but  a  gang  of  men  had  to  cant  that  stone  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Just  give  me  that^  by  the  yard,  let  us  treat  the  yard  as  a  unit  ? — ^A.  I  am  giving 
it  to  you  by  the  foot. 

Q.  Surely  you  know  how  much  it  is  by  the  yard.  Give  it  to  me  by  the  yard  1 — A. 
I  cannot  give  it. 

Q.  Give  it  to  me  by  the  foot  1 — A.  I  will  have  to  go  back  to  school  to  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  a  40  year  old  mason  and  cannot  tell  me  what  that 
stone  is  worth  per  yard  ?  All  right,  you  cannot.  Now,  you  say  you  had  to  re-build 
part  of  the  wall  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? — A.  There  is  the  pier  for  the  bridge,  there  is  the  abutment, 
and  it  was  on  thb  side  of  the  abutment,  and  on  this  side,  on  top  of  the  wall. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  bridge  seat,  or  the  pier  ? — A.  The  bridge  seat  on  top  of  the 
wall. 

Q.  It  was  on  either  side  of  the  bridge  seat  ? — A.  On  both  sides. 

Q.  And  you  speak  of  that  on  the  north  side  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  where  you  supplied  the  new  wall  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent — how  far  along  1 — A.  About  150  feet  on  either  side.  We  had 
to  repair  that  from  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  to  the  Wellington  bridge,  picked  the  whole 
way  and  repaired  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  yards  or  feet  of  stone  you  had  there  in  repairing  1 — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  You  simply  picked  the  surface,  you  didn't  have  to  relay  the  stone  ? — A.  Picked 
all  the  face. 

By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  You  redressed  it  ? — A  Dressed  it  in  the  wall. 

By  Mr,  Geaffirion  : 
Q.  Smoothing  the  face  ? — A.  Yes. 


EMANUEL  LEPAGE,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Geojirion : 

(Examined  in  French  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Audette,  registrar  of  the  court.) 

Witness  is  the  son  of  the  last  witness  ;  he  has  also  worked  on  the  canal  works  and 
at  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ;  he  began  to  work  about  the  end  of  February  or  the  begin- 
ning of  March. 

He  is  asked  how  long  he  worked  there,  and  he  says  he  finished  working  by  the  be- 
ginning of  May. 

He  is  asked  what  was  his  occupation,  and  he  says  foreman  for  digging.  This  exca- 
vation or  digging  was  for  the  abutments  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ;  they  had  to  dig 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 

He  is  asked  why,  and  he  says  material  had  fallen  there ;  they  were  digging  the 
debris  out ;  he  says  he  was  engaged  at  that  work  during  the  two  months  he  was  engaged 
with  Mr.  St.  Louis ;  besides  that,  he  demolished  the  piers ;  they  also  pulled  down  and 
took  out  from  the  piers  what  was  therein,  both  of  earth  and  wood. 

He  is  asked  how  many  men  he  had  under  his  supervision  at  that  work,  and  he  says 
at  the  pier  there  were  about  forty  men  at  the  time  they  dug  for  the  abutment,  and  on 
the  work  picking  up  the  debris  timber  and  earth  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  were 
engaged. 
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He  is  asked  whether  he  was  obliged  to  work  at  night  at  this  work,  and  he  says  yes, 
several  times  he  had  to  work  in  the  night 

He  is  asked  whether  he  had  to  work  at  night  with  the  same  gang  of  men,  and  he 
says  two  or  three  times  the  same  gang  of  men  would  work  at  night,  and  after  that  they 
got  night  gangs  specially  ;  he  also  worked  several  Sundays,  but  does  not  remember  how 
many  Sundays. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  had  many  men  to  work  with  him  on  Sunday,  and  he  says 
it  was  less  than  during  the  week  days. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  was  keeping  time  of  these  men  himself,  or  whether  there 
was  somebody  else ;  he  says  there  were  the  time-keepers  who  used  to  pass  usually  and 
keep  the  time ;  there  was  Mr.  Beaudry,  Mr.  Ouimet,  and  Mr.  Villeneuve. 

He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  stonework. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  got  the  men  working  under  him  to  work  well,  and  he  says 
yes,  they  worked  very  hard. 

Mr.  OsLBR. — No  questions. 


FRANCOIS  XAVIER  TRUDEL,  sworn. 
By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

(Examined  in  French,  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Audette,  registrar  of  the  court)  : — 

Witness  works  for  Mr.  St.  Louis ;  he  was  a  foreman  ;  he  worked  for  Mr.  St.  Louis 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

He  is  asked  whether  it  was  Mr.  St.  Louis  who  was  conducting  the  work  when  he 
was  there,  and  he  says  it  was  the  witness  himself  who  was  conducting  the  work,  the 
witness  was  the  first  foreman. 

He  is  asked  who  was  giving  the  orders  how  to  do  the  work,  and  he  says  he  was 
taking  his  orders  from  Mr.  Kennedy  who  was  superintendent  of  the  canal ;  he  started 
work  at  the  beginning  of  February. 

He  is  asked  up  to  what  time  he  did  work,  and  he  says  up  to  the  beginning  of  May, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  work. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  was  foreman  on  all  kinds  of  work  going  on,  or  on  a  special 
given  work,  and  he  says  on  all  the  Grand  Trunk  works  going  on. 

He  is  asked  when  he  was  getting  his  orders  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  whether  he  had 
sometimes  to  refer  to  plans  to  execute  the  work,  and  he  says  yes. 

He  is  asked  whether  there  was  anybody  who  was  coming  now  and  then  to  inspect 
the  work  as  it  was  progressing,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  and  he  says  sometimes 
someone  came. 

He  is  asked  whether  there  was  no  architect  or  engineer  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment superintending  the  work,  and  he  says  there  was  the  engineer  of  the  work,  named 
Mr.  Papineau,  the  government  engineer. 

He  says  Mr.  Papineau  was  generally  there  as  an  architect,  he  would  always  remain 
on  the  works ;  he  says  Mr.  Parent  occasionally  came  there  to. 

He  is  asked  whether  it  was  from  Mr.  Parent  or  Mr.  Papineau  he  took  his  order§ 
for  executing  the  work,  and  he  says  oftener  from  Mr.  Kennedy.    . 

He  is  asked  whether  he  is  skilled  in  stone  work,  and  he  says  it  is  not  his  trade,  he 
he  says  his  specialty,  his  trade,  is  wood ;  he  says  in  other  lines  he  is  only  practical,  he  has 
a  practical  knowledge,  that  is  all. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  knows  Mr.  Lepage,  the  father,  who  has  been  heard  as  a 
witness,  and  he  says  yes  ;  he  is  aware  that  he  had  the  conduct  of  a  portion  of  the  work 
as  foreman. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  lock  no.  1,  and  he  says  he  is 
aware  that  there  has  been  stone  cut  for  lock  no.  1,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
lock  no.  1. 
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He  is  asked,  by  sajidng  he  is  aware  there  was  some  stone  cut,  whether  he  means 
there  was  stone  cut  on  the  works  near  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  and  he  says  yee,  for 
lock  no.  1. 

He  is  sksked  whether  amongst  the  stone  that  has  been  cut  under  his  supervision  and 
in  his  department  there  has  been  any  cut  with  backing,  and  he  says  yes. 

He  is  asked  to  state  how  many  men  and  how  long  the  men  were  engaged  at  this 
work  of  cutting  stone  for  the  backing,  and  he  says  there  were  a  great  many,  and  for  a 
long  time ;  he  says  cutting  the  stone  for  the  backing  is  harder  work  than  cutting 
plain  stone. 

He  says  it  was  fine  picking  ;  he  says  it  is  what  they  do  in  good  work. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  is  aware  that  there  was  some  similar  stone-picking  done 
for  the  Wellington  bridge  and  he  says  he  does  not  believe  so. 

He  is  asked  whether  they  came  and  got  some  stone  from  the  place  where  he  was 
working  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  and  he  says  yes,  in  quantities. 

He  is  asked  about  how  many  men  he  had  under  his  orders,  and  he  says  generally, 
for  all  the  works  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  work,  eliminating  the  stone- 
cutters under  the  sheds,  300  or  400,  or  500  or  600  men  working ;  they  had  up  to  800 
men  working. 

By  Mr,  Osier: 

Q.  At  what  work  ? — A.  Only  on  the  Grand  Trunk  work. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  resuming : 

He  is  asked  whether  the  800  men  would  be  covered  by  the  day  men  or  night  men, 
and  he  says  there  has  been  up  to  600  men  working  in  the  day-time ;  he  says  in  counting 
both  night  and  day  men,  they  had,  sometimes,  up  to  a  thousand  men  working. 

He  is  asked  about  what  period  they  had  such  a  considerable  number  of  men  as 
that,  and  he  says  it  was  at  the  end  of  March  or  begining  of  April,  it  was  drawing  close 
to  the  opening  of  navigation,  he  had  orders  to  push  on  the  work  on  account  of  the  open- 
ing of  navigation. 

He  is  asked  to  state  what  part  or  what  share  Mr.  St.  Louis  took  in  the  works,  and 
he  says  usually  an  €w;tive  part ;  he  did  not  give  orders  to  do  this,  or  that,  he  says  he 
commanded  them  hard,  he  says  he  ordered  them  to  do  the  work  fast  and  to  do  it  well, 
and  to  take  the  instructions  from  Mr.  Kennedy  as  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  and 
from  Mr.  Kennedy  for  the  number  of  men  to  be  employed ;  he  says  besides  encouraging 
them  and  telling  them  to  work  hard  and  do  good  work,  he  told  him  to  get  his  instruct- 
ions as  to  working  the  men  from  Mr.  Kennedy.  The  witness  says  that  sometimes  he 
was  in  want  of  men,  he  was  asking  for  them,  and  did  not  get  as  many  as  he  was  asking 
for :  then  he  says  he  would  see  Mr.  St.  Louis  as  he  was  passing,  and  Mr.  St.  Louis 
would  tell  him  to  see  Mr.  Kennedy  and  ask  him  for  the  number  of  men  he  wanted  and 
he  was  obliged  to  supply  the  number  of  men  wanted  ;  Mr.  St.  Louis  did  not  supply  the 
men  to  him,  but  he  always  told  him  to  call  on  Mr.  Kennedy  for  them,  but  after  getting 
these  answers  from  Mr.  St.  Louis  about  getting  men,  he  always  adressed  himself  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  after  that. 

He  is  asked  whether,  besides  Mr.  Papineau,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  always  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  Mr.  Parent  who  came  on  the  works,  whether  anybody  else,  any  other 
officer  of  the  government  came  on  the  work  giving  orders,  and  he  says  he  saw  Mr. 
Douglas  very  often ;  he  says  in  the  latter  part,  at  the  end,  it  was  Mr.  Douglas  who 
was  the  head  man. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  ever  had  any  complaint  or  any  objection  that  there  were 
too  many  men  on  the  work,  and  he  said  he  never  had  any  objection  or  complaint  of 
that  kind  ;  they  were  always  in  doubt  whether  he  would  be  able  to  finish  the  works  for 
the  1st  of  May. 

He  says  during  the  time  they  were  working  the  water  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
canal. 
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He  is  asked  whether,  besides  the  navigation,  and  besides  the  fact  of  the  water 
being  taken  out  of  the  canal,  it  interfered  with  the  manufacturers  on  the  canal,  and  he 
says  yes. 

The  Grand  Trunk  bridge  was  lower  than  the  Wellington,  and  he  was  always  work- 
ing in  shoving  off  the  ice  which  was  coming  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  work. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  was  pressed  to  close  up,  to  finish  the  work  because  trade 
was  suffering  from  that  fact,  he  says  he  is  aware  that  the  government  leases  some  water 
power  on  the  canal,  and  the  fact  that  the  canal  was  empty  was  interfering  with  manu- 
facturers ;  he  says  there  are  a  number  of  mills  that  take  water  power  from  the  canal. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  had  any  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  taking  out  of 
the  debris,  the  ice,  stone  and  earth  near  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  and  he  says  yes. 

He  is  asking  what  instruments  they  had  to  take  this  away,  and  he  says  they  took 
this  earth  with  shovels  from  scaffold  to  scaffold.  He  says  they  had  ten  scaffolds  built 
on  top  of  one  another ;  that  means  that  the  same  shovelful  had  to  be  handled  ten  times, 
he  is  asked  whether  if  the  works  had  not  been  so  pressing,  whether  he  could  have  done 
the  work  easier  with  a  less  number  of  men,  and  he  says,  yes,  with  half  the  number  of 
men  by  using  proper  appliances. 

The  Grand  Trunk  bridge  was  started  after  the  Wellington  bridge. 

He  is  asked  whether  the  Wellington  bridge  was  started  by  the  government  staff, 
and  he  says  he  was  not  aware  of  it. 

He  is  asked  whether  at  the  Wellington  bridge,  upon  which  fche  works  first  started, 
they  had  better  appliances,  and  better  derricks,  and  they  were  better  prepared  for  the 
work  than  they  were  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  and  he  says  yes,  that  they  had  their 
derricks  up,  and  all  the  necessary  preparations  up  for  the  last  six  months. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  has  any  experience  in  the  way  of  conducting  works,  and  he 
says  yes,  he  believes  so. 

He  is  asked  whether  the  time  for  selecting  the  work  to  be  done  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge  was  the  proper  season,  he  says  it  was  almost  an  impossible  season  to  do 
the  work. 

He  IB  asked  whether  he  is  aware  the  men  working  under  him  were  often,  in  severe 
seasons,  wet,  and  had  to  go  into  the  water,  and  he  says  yes,  he  is  aware  of  that ;  he  says 
they  had  to  change  the  men  from  their  work  because  they  could  not,  at  that  severe  sea- 
son of  the  year,  keep  them  working  in  water  from  morning  till  night ;  they  had  to 
change  them  ;  he  says  even  if  the  man  is  not  actually  working  in  the  water  during  that 
season  he  cannot  work  for  ten  hours  without  taking  a  rest,  without  changing  himself, 
giving  him  a  chance  to  warm  himself  and  rest. 

They  were  not  building  a  bridge,  they  were  pulling  down  an  old  bridge  and  build- 
ing a  new  one  in  its  place,  double  work. 

He  is  asked  whether  the  pulling  down  the  old  bridge  was  hard  work,  and  whether 
they  could  get  it  done  by  ordinary  labourers,  and  he  says  they  were  obliged  to  employ 
labourers,  but  they  had  also  to  employ  all  kinds  of  trades  ;  he  says  they  wanted  labourers 
but  the  labourers  alone  could  not  have  done  this  kind  of  work. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  is  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  backing  done  was  picked  only 
after  the  work  was  done,  and  he  says  no. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  is  aware  from  his  experience,  when  a  work  of  this  kind  is 
contracted  for  it  is  not  the  habit  to  prepare  the  work  long  in  advance,  and  he  says  yes, 
as  much  as  possible. 

He  is  asked  how  many  masons  he  could  employ  on  the  same  pier,  he  says  he  has 
employed  up  to  25  masons  on  the  one  pier,  he  says  at  best  it  was  14  feet  deep,  and  60 
feet  in  length ;  these  were  masons  doing  masonry  ;  he  says  besides  that  there  was  some 
other  work  which  had  to  be  done  by  masons.  They  were  repairing  the  walls  on  the 
sides,  the  two  piers;  there  was  a  centre  pier;  that  centre  pier  was  also  done  by 
masonry,  so  that  he  could  employ,  at  the  same  time,  masons  on  the  two  abutments,  and 
on  the  central  pier. 

He  is  asked  whether  they  did  not,  in  consideration  of  the  urgency  of  the  work,  start 
at  the  new  masonry  at  the  same  time  they  were  pulling  down  t^e  old  pier ;  and  he  says 
yes. 
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He  is  asked  whether  the  new  bridge  was  erected  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the 
old  one,  and  he  says  no. 

He  is  asked  at  what  distance  from  the  old  one,  and  he  says  about  50  feet,  so  Uiat 
the  pulling  down  could  be  done  at  the  same  time  as  the  construction. 

They  were  employing. a  great  many  masons  in  tearing  down  this  pier,  and  this 
work  could  not  be  done  by  common  labourers. 

He  says  that  the  tearing  down  of  the  stone  of  the  old  pier  had  to  be  done  by  the 
masons,  that  is  the  outside  stone,  but  the  inside,  which  was  composed  of  earth  and  tim- 
ber, was  taken  down  by  other  kinds  of  men,  by  labourers. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  had,  at  any  time,  occasion  to  complain  of  the  quality  of 
the  men  supplied  by  Mr.  St.  Louis,  and  he  says  he  never  got  any  men  supplied  bj  Mr. 
Louis,  they  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Kennedy  ;  he  says  whenever  they  did  not  give  satis- 
faction he  turned  them  out ;  they  never  imposed  upon  him  men  when  they  did  not 
answer  to  his  work. 

He  is  asked  whether,  in  consideration  of  the  urgency  of  the  work,  they  were  not 
bound  to  take  green  hands,  and  not  always  have  skilled  men  ;  he  says  they  took  skilled 
men,  as  many  as  they  could,  they  could  not  get  the  necessary  quantity,  so  they  had  to 
take  some  green  hands  among  the  lot,  but  as  few  as  they  could. 

He  is  asked  to  state,  in  his  opinion,  in  his  experience,  what  is  understood  in 
Montreal  and  surroundings,  by  the  word  "  overtime ;"  and  he  says  according  to  him 
overtime  is  all  work  done  after  ten  hours  work,  after  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

He  has  told  us  the  difficulty  he  had  to  take  out  the  earth  from  the  excavation,  and 
he  is  asked  whether  had  they  a  convenient  or  handy  place  close  by  where  they  could 
put  the  earth  ;  and  he  says  they  had  to  cart  the  earth  over  a  mile. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  has  suffered  anything  during  the  progress  of  the  work  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  temporary  bridge  erected  so  as  not  to  stop  the  circulation  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  trains,  and  he  says  yes,  that  he  always  complained  and  suffered  from 
the  erection  of  that  bridge  during  the  whole  time  of  the  works ;  he  had  a  very  small 
space  wherein  to  put  his  material  and  the  earth  he  was  excavating. 

He  says  that  he  had  to  order  exactly  what  he  was  in  want  of,  because  he  had  no 
place  to  put  it,  and  he  had  to  cart  away  even  to  the  last  shovelful  of  earth,  to  have  it 
carted  away,  and  brought  back  afterwards  because  he  had  no  place  to  put  it  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  space  left  to  him  was  so  small. 

He  is  asked  whether  the  Wellington  bridge  had  also  a  railway  disturbing  it,  and 
he  is  asked  whether  the  Wellington  bridge  was  a  railway  bridge  ;  and  he  says  no,  that 
the  Wellington  bridge  had  no  railway  disturbing  it,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Wellington  bridge,  the  Wellington  bridge  was  not  a  railway  bridge. 

He  is  asked  whether  the  works  were  interrupted  by  the  freshets  ;  and  he  says  yes. 

He  is  asked  to  explain  how  it  occurred  ;  and  he  says  he  built  the  dam,  he  could 
not  finish  it  before  the  freshet,  before  the  inundation  came  ;  he  says  it  is  the  freshet 
which  takes  place  at  Montreal  every  spring,  the  time  the  ice  moves  ;  he  says  when  one 
has  to  build  a  cofferdam  that  they  generally  make  that  work  long  in  advance,  then 
they  generally  prepare  and  have  pumps  on  hand  beforehand,  in  such  a  way  that  if  there 
are  any  leaks  they  can  remedy  them  by  using  their  pumps. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  had  time  to  get  those  pumps,  he  says  he  asked  for  the 
pumps  and  did  not  get  them,  he  says  he  asked  for  the  pumps  three  weeks  in  advance, 
as  the  inundation  or  freshet  was  always  expected. 

He  says  the  dams  were  not  exacUy  broken  by  the  freshet,  but  there  was  a  leak, 
the  water  passed  on  top  of  it,  over  it,  that  it  really  delayed  the  other  woiks  very 
much,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  empty  the  coffendam  because  he  had  no  pumps. 

He  says  he  was  given  a  bad  pump,  and  he  emptied  it  with  a  great  deal  <^  force 
and  hardship. 

He  is  asked  whom  he  implied  to,  to  get  that  pump ;  and  he  says  he  applied  to  Mr. 
Kennedy ;  he  says  he  asked  also  Mr.  Douglas  ;  it  was  Mr.  Douglas  who  went  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  ai&ed  for  the  pump. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr,  Oder : 

Q.  You  were  foreman,  with  foremen  under  you,  I  understand  ? — A-  Yes. 
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Q.  Yon,  then,  were  in  charge  of  the  whole  Grand  Trunk  work  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  power  to  discharge  foremen  as  well  as  ordinary  men  ? — A.  He 
says  the  same  thing. 

Q.  He  had  power  ?-^A.  Yes,  the  same  power. 

Q.  Was  it  your  business  to  see  that  the  men  did  their  work  well  t — ^A.  Yes,  that 
was  his  share  of  the  work. 

Q.  And  did  the  men  work  wel},  did  you  see  that  they  worked  well  1 — A.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  he  believed  they  all  worked  well. 

Q.  And  you  had  not  too  many  men  at  any  time,  you  always  had  work  for  the 
men  you  had  there  ? — A.  He  says  he  had  always  enough  work  to  keep  every  man  busy 
except  onoe,  except  sometimes  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  when  they  did  not  wish  to 
send  back  men  for  whom  they  had  not  work  at  the  very  moment,  but  they  would 
require  them  right  off  afterwards. 

Q. .  There  was  then  very  little  time  lost  ? — A.  Very  little  time  lost. 

Q.  So  that  you  got  ten  hours  work,  substantially,  from  every  man  for  his  day's 
work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  the  electric  light,  were  you  able  to  get  a  good  day's  work  out  of  your 
night  gang  ? — A.  He  says  there  was  very  little  difference. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Wellington  street  work  at  all  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  superintend  and  look  over  the  stonecutters  and  the  masons  1 — A.  He 
says  his  specialty  is  not  stonecutters,  but  they  had  foremen  in  that  specially,  but  he  had 
authority  over  them  as  well  as  over  all  the  others.  He  had  authority  over  all  the  men 
on  the  work. 

Q.  But  you  relied  upon  what  your  foremen,  masons  and  stonecutters  told  you,  not 
being  a  specialist  in  that  line  yourself  ? — A.  Certainly  ;  he  says  that  after  having  been 
a  number  of  years  in  the  works  one  perceives  just  as  well  as  the  foreman,  although  one 
does  not  like  to  say  that  they  are  really  skilled. 

Q.  Then,  on  the  whole,  although  it  is  difficult  work  to  do,  it  was  well-managed,  and 
you  got  good  value  for  your  wages  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  management  was  good  throughout,  the  marshalling  and  management  of  the 
men  was  good  ? — A.  He  says  they  did  their  level  best ;  they  subdivided  into  small 
gangs  and  did  their  best. 

Q.  The  work  was  well-managed  ? — A.  He  says  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  has 
nothing  to  reproach  himself  about,  he  is  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  the  work, 
and  he  has  had  compliments  from  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Kennedy  at  all  times  on  the 
way  he  conducted  his  work,  and,  also,  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  always  there  on  the 
premises. 

Q.  Who  took  charge  at  night  when  you  were  away  ? — A.  He  says  all  the  time 
there  was  work  done,  he  was  there  present  on  the  premises. 

Q.  Night  and  day? — A.  He  slept  there  ;  he  slept  during  three  or  four  hours. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  no  one  to  take  your  place  while  you  were  sleeping  ? — A.  He 
says  yes,  he  had  Mr.  Desjardines,  the  foreman  of  the  stonecutters,  and  Mr.  Lepage, 
whom  he  could  put  in  his  place  when  he  was  sleeping,  and  one  St  Louis,  a  mason  and 
stonecutter ;  he  says  there  were  several,  but  he  has  not  the  names  of  all  those  he  used, 
but  he  always  had  a  man  to  replace  him  when  he  was  resting  and  asleep. 

Q.  What  employment  have  you  now  ? — A.  He  is  still  foreman  ;  he  is  the  one  who 
manages  Mr.  St.  Louis'  work  for  the  last  eight  years,  his  general  works. 

Q.  You  are  the  general  foreman  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  you  paid  by  the  year,  by  the  month,  or  by  the  hour  1 — A  By  the  day. 

Q.  Winter  and  summer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Steady  employment,  paid  by  the  day ;  about  how  much  a  day  ? — A.  Mr.  St. 
Louis  has  not  been  short  of  work  sinoe  he  has  been  engaged. 

Q.  How  much  a  day  during  this  work  ? — A.  For  his  regular  work  he  gets  $2.75  a 
day. 

Q.  And  did  you  get  extra  for  this  work  ? — A.  He  only  got  25  cents  more. 

Q.  No  matter  how  many  hours  you  work  you  |[ot  the  25  cents  a  day  only  ? — A. 
That  much  more ;  he  says  he  got  $3  a  day  for  the  time  he  w%s  working  at  the  railway ; 
besides  that  he  has  got  f  2.75  a  day  for  all  the  days  he  worked  for  the  last  seven  years. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  count  or  check  over  the  number  of  men  employed  1 — A.  No,  he 
never  had  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  only  get  your  information  as  to  the  numbers  from  the  time-keepers  I — 
A.  He  says  from  Mr.  Yilleneuve,  he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  that  matter. 

Q.  Now,  who  took  charge  of  the  time  keeping  on  the  Grand  Trunk  work,  who  was 
in  charge  ? — A.  He  believes  it  was  Mr.  Villeneuve. 

Q.  Who  for  the  government  ? — A.  He  never  asked,  and  he  never  satisfied  himself 
as  to  that. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  there  for  the  government  1 — A.  He  says  he  doesn't  know  at 
all ;  he  cannot  tell,  he  had  too  much  to  do. 

Q.  He  didn^t  see  anybody  there  for  the  government  1 — A.  No.  He  says  if  they 
did  check  it  he  didn't  know ;  he  says  there  were  some  young  Englishmen  passing  about, 
they  had  some  books,  they  were  doing  something,  he  never  enquired  whom  they  were 
working  for. 

Q.  Did  you  organize  these  night  gangs  that  were  at  work  1 — A.  Always. 

Q.  And  did  you  make  a  special  bargain  with  them  as  to  what  you  would  pay  them  ? — 
A  No ;  he  says  the  bargain  is  made  of  itself ;  it  is  well-understood  that  the  men  who 
work  during  the  night  time  do  not  work  for  the  same  wages  as  in  the  day.    ' 

Q.  What  agreement  did  you  make  for  night  labour  1—A.  He  says  he  never  made 
any  agreement ;  he  says  the  arrangement  was  made  by  themselves. 

Q.  How  many  hours  does  a  night  gang  work? — A.  They  are  to  work  10  hours. 

Q.  What  hour  do  they  stop  working,  a  night  gang? — A.  At  12,  and  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Q.  Then  suppose  a  night  gang  works  until  7  in  the  morning,  would  the  hour  be 
overtime? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  can  have  overtime  in  the  day  time  as  well  as  night  ? — A.  It  is  the 
same  thing.     He  says  the  moment  a  man  works  more  than  ten  hours. 

Q.  That  is  overtime? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Night  or  day?— A  Yes. 

(Adjournment  5  p.m.  until  Tuesday  June  19th  1894, 10  a.m.) 


Tuesday,  19th  June,  1894,  10  a.m. 

Mr.  Geopprion. — I  would  ask  my  learned  colleagues  on  the  opposite  side  whether 
they  can  file  the  letter  from  the  minister  of  railways  and  canals  to  which  a  reference  is 
made  in  Mr.  Parent's  letter  of  the  2l8t  January,  1893.  It  is  where  Mr.  Parent  says  he 
^cepts  the  tender. 

Mr.  Emabd. — It  is  the  18th,  and  not  the  21st. 

Mr.  Hogg. — This  is  the  one,  I  suppose.  It  is  from  the  deputy  minister. 

(Filed  and  marked  exhibit  14,  dated  18th  January,  1893,  from  Mr.  Schreiber.) 

The  abstract  of  tenders  referred  to  in  the  previous  exhibit  is  called  for  by  Mr. 
Geoffrion,  and  produced  by  Mr.  Hogg,  and  marked  exhibit  15. 

Hie  Lordship. — You  may  use  it,  subject  to  verification.  In  these  long  cases, 
where  there  are  so  many  papers,  we  have  got  to  get  on  with  the  evidence,  and  they 
may  be  verified  afterwards.  If  any  one  will  call  my  attention  to  the  fact  during  the 
course  of  the  trial,  that  any  copy  is  not  a  true  copy,  the  original  will  be  produced. 

This  abstract  apparently  has  only  reference  to  lock  no.  1. 

Mr.  Hogg. — To  lock  no.  1. 

His  Lordship. — If  there  is  another  abstract  it  will  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Geopprion. — I  would  ask  my  learned  colleague  if  he  has  the  letter  extending 
the  works.     It  is  referred  to  at  page  3  of  our  petition. 

His  Lordship. — You  want  Parent's  authority  for  the  letter  of  the  27th  Febmaiy, 
1893. 

Mr.  Hogg.— That  is  the  letter  of  the  24th  February,  1893,  from  Mr.  Schreiber  to 
Mr.  Parent.     (Exhibit  16.) 
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VIATEUR  ARCHAMBAULT,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

(Witness  is  examined  in  French,  and  the  evidence  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Audette, 
Registrar  of  the  Court.) 

Witness  has  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  St.  Louis.  He  is  asked  at  what  time,  and 
he  says  the  4th  April,  1893 ;  that  is  to  say  he  began  to  be  in  his  employ  on  that  date. 

He  is  asked  how  long  he  has  been  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  employ,  and  he  says  he  is  still 
in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  employ. 

He  is  asked  what  kind  of  work  he  was  doing  when  he  went  into  Mr.  St.  Louis' 
employ,  and  he  says  he  was  kept  busy  copying  pay-sheets  made  up  by  some  other  clerks. 

He  is  asked  by  whom  were  the  first  copies  he  was  making  made,  whom  they 
were  copied  by,  and  he  says  they  were  copied  by  Mr.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Michaud. 

He  is  asked  what  Mr.  Michaud,  and  he  says  the  book-keeper,  the  one  who  has  been 
heard  as  a  witness  in  this  case. 

He  is  asked  where  he  was  copying  this  work,  and  he  says  at  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office. 

He  is  asked  whether  later  on  he  did  not  do  his  copying  with  some  other  clerks  in 
another  room,  he  says  he  copied  during  two  or  three  days  in  another  room ;  he  says 
almost  always  his  work  was  done  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office. 

He  is  asked  whether,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  copied  everything  that  was  given  to  him  to  copy,  and  he  says  yes  sir. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  did  his  work  conjointly  or  in  company  with  other  copyists  ; 
and  he  says,  in  company  with  other  copyists. 

He  is  asked  the  names  of  the  other  copyists ;  and  he  says  there  was  one  Mr. 
Proulx,  Mr.  Lafortune,  sometimes  Mr.  Ouimet,  Mr.  McEwan,  and  some  others,  and 
sometimes  one  Mr.  BeauSry  ;  he  says  also  in  performing  this  work  with  others  he  also 
did  his  best  to  do  it  as  well  as  possible.  They  compared  their  copies  with  the  other 
copies.  They  got  their  instructions  for  this  work  from  Mr.  Michaud,  Mr.  St.  Louis 
book-keeper. 

He  is  asked  whether  Mr.  St.  Louis  meddled  in  this  kind  of  work  ;  and  he  says 
no,  he  never  saw  him. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr,  Hogg : 

Q.  What  is  your  first  name  ? — A.  Viateur. 

Q.  Your  duties  were  just  that  of  copyist  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  going  out  on  the  works.  How  were  you  paid  ? — A. 
Paid  by  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Were  you  put  upon  the  pay-lists  with  the  other  workmen  and  other  people  ? — A. 
He  says  no,  he  has  seen  the  pay  lists,  and  he  has  never  seen  his  name. 

Q.  You  are  a  regular  employee  of  Mr.  St.  Louis'  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  an  employee  before  this  work,  and  have  been  since  % — A.  No ;  he  is 
an  employee  since,  but  he  was  not  before  this  work. 

Q.  Who  brought  you  the  material  from  which  you  copied  1 — A.  He  says  they 
got  the  lists  from  Mr.  Michaud  to  copy. 

Q.  He  brought  it  to  them,  I  understand  ? — ^A.  Sometimes  Mr.  Michaud  would 
take  it  to  them,  and  sometimes  they  would  go  up  and  get  it. 

Q.  He  had  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  making  up  the  original  pay-lists  ? — A. 
No,  nothing  at  alL 

Q.  Bid  he  see  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Michaud  or  Mr.  St.  Louis  the  pay-lists  that 
were  made  out  at  the  canal  office  and|  sent  there  signed,  and  did  he  copy  from  them  ? 
— A.  He  says  he  has  seen  them,  and  he  has  copied  them  before  they  were  signed. 

Q.  No,  but  did  he  copy  from  them  % — A.  He  says  when  the  original  was  prepared 
he  copied  it.     Then  he  saw  them  after  they  had  been  signed. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  he  saw  the  pay-lists  that  were  made  out  in  the  canal  office 
which  were  spoken  of,  and  which  were  transferred  to  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office,   whether   he 
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saw  those,  the  ones  that  were  signed,  the  originals   that    came    signed  ? — ^A.  He    says 
yes,  he  has  seen  them. 

Q.  And  he  made  copies  from  them  f — A.  He  says  he  does  not  remember. 

Re-examined  by  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

He  is  asked  whether  he  remembered  if  he  copied  from  those  lists  in  connection 
with  the  Wellington  bridge,  and  he  is  asked  whether  he  could  make  out  that  he  was 
<x)pying  something  in  connection  with  the  Wellington  bridge,  or  some  other  bridge, 
and  he  says  yes ;  he  says  he  has  copied  some  copies  which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ton. He  is  aware  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  making  the  first  copy  of  the  pay-lists  for  the 
Wellington  bridge  ;  he  is  asked  if  he  can  say  whether  he  has  copied  for  the  Wellington 
bridge  or  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  and  he  says  he  believes  he  has  copied  from  both. 


PAUL  PARENT,  sworn. 

(Examined  in  French,  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Audbttb,  registrar  of  the  court.) 
Examined  by  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

The  witness  worked  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  at  the  construction  of  this  Grand  Trunk 
bridge.  He  is  asked  what  business  was  given  to  him,  and  he  says  the  measuring  of  the 
stone. 

He  is  asked  at  what  time  he  began  to  work  at  this,  and  he  says  he  does  not  remem- 
ber exactly,  but  he  believes  about  the  middle  of  February,  when  Mr.  St.  Louis  began  to 
receive  the  stone ;  and  he  is  further  asked  if  it  was  at  the  beginning,  and  he  says  yes,  at 
the  beginning. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  was  doing  this  kind  of  work  alone,  or  whether  there  was 
anybody  with  him  to  check  it,  and  he  says  he  was  measuring,  and  Mr.  Doheny  was 
there  on  behalf  of  the  government  also  ;  he  was  measuring  on  behalf  of  Mr.  St.  Louis, 
and  Mr.  Doheny  was  there  on  behalf  of  the  government. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  has  been  the  whole  time  on  this  work,  and  whether  he  has 
measured  all  the  stone  that  passed  there  ;  and  he  says  yes. 

He  is  asked  whether  Mr.  Doheny  has  also  measured  the  stone  during  the  whole 
time,  and  he  says  that  part  of  it  has  been  measured  by  Mr.  Dohen/s  elder  brother,  and 
part  by  Mr.  Doheny  himself. 

He  is  asked  to  give  the  first  name  ;  he  says  one  is  called  Hugh  Doheny,  and  he  says 
he  believes  the  other  one's  Christian  name  is  Michael. 

He  is  asked  whether  in  measuring  this  stone  he  did  the  work  carefully,  and  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  work  is  correct ;  and  he  says  yes.     , 

He  is  asked  whether  he  has  had  occasion  to  check  his  measuring  with  Mr.  Doheny's 
measuring,  and  he  says  that  they  had  always  occasion  to  work  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that  every  morning  they  were  comparing  their  work. 

He  is  asked  where  he  was  measuring  the  stone,  and  he  says  they  measured  the 
stone  when  the  stone  had  reached  the  shed  where  it  was  cut. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  measured  the  stone  in  the  cart  when  it  was  brought  to  the 
shed,  or  whether  he  measured  it  when  it  was  put  off  the  cart  on  the  ground ;  he  says  for 
the  greater  part  it  was  measured  on  the  carts,  but  sometimes  several  carts  would  come 
together,  and  some  of  the  stone  would  be  thrown  down,  and  then  they  would  measure 
partly  what  was  in  the  cart,  and  partly  what  was  thrown  down. 

He  is  asked  whether  the  object  in  measuring  the  carters'  carts  was  with  a  view  of 
not  mixing  the  quantities  that  each  carter  was  bringing,  and  he  says  no,  not  exactly, 
that,  it  was  with  the  idea  of  preventing  them  measuring  the  stone  twice,  because  the 
stone  might  be  mixed  with  what  was  on  the  ground  before. 

He  took  notes  of  these  measurements. 
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He  is  asked  what  he  was  doing  with  these  accounts ;  he  had  the  three  dimensions 
of  the  stone ;  he  took  the  cubic  measure  of  it,  and  afterwards  he  added  together  all  the 
pieces  of  stone  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

He  is  asked  what  he  would  do  with  his  notes,  whether  he  would  give  them  to  some 
body  ;  and  he  says  no,  that  he  would  add  up  all  these  amounts,  and  whenever  he  was 
asked  to  make  a  report  he  would  just  give  the  report,  and  keep  his  notes. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  was  making  the  report  periodically  or,  whether  at  given 
days,  and  he  says  no,  he  was  making  those  returns  when  he  was  asked  to  do  so. 

He  is  asked  to  whom  he  was  giving  this  information ;  and  he  says  sometimes  he 
gave  those  returns  to  Mr.  Villeneuve,  and  sometimes  to  Mr.  Michaud,  the  secretary. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  was  measuring  cautiously,  and  whether  the  stone  that  it 
represents  has  been  actually  received,  and  he  says  yes,  that  he  measured  carefully,  and 
that  his  figures  represent  the  actual  quantity  of  stone  received. 

He  also  says  that  the  returns  that  he  made  to  Mr.  Michaud  and  Mr.  Villeneuve 
were  also  accurate  reports  of  his  notes. 

The  witness  repeats  that  he  usually  would  make  returns  to  Mr.  Michaud  and  Mr. 
Villeneuve,  and  that  he  would  keep  his  notes  afterwards. 

He  is  asked  what  he  did  with  these  notes,  and  he  says  he  does  not  remember 
whether  he  returned  them  to  Mr.  Michaud,  or  whether  he  has  got  then^  at  his  own  place, 
because  he  says  he  was  measuring  for  two  contractors.         y 

He  says  there  was  one  Mr.  Delorimier  who  was  supplying  the  stone  for  the  Welling- 
ton bridge  also ;  so  that  the  contract  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  for  the  stone  only  applied  to  lock 
no.  1  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge.  The  stone  supplied  for  the  Wellington 
bridge  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Delorimier,  a  distinct  contractor  from  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  was  measuring  for  Mr.  Delorimier  and  he  jsays  yes,  he  began 
to  measure  for  Mr.  Delorimier  about  a  month  before  he  commenced  to  measure  for  Mr. 
St.  Louis;  the  works  of  the  Wellington  bridge  were  begun  before  the  works  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Croaa-examined  by  Mr.  Hogg  : 

Q.  You  commenced  in  February  ? — A.  As  well  as  he  can  remember  it  was  the 
time  Mr.  St.  Louis  began  to  receive  stone. 

Q.  How  did  you  measure  the  stone  ?  Describe  the  method  by  which  you  measured 
the  stone  ? — A.  He  took  the  proportionate  length,  and  the  proportionate  width,  and  then 
the  proportionate  height,  and  then  he  would  take  the  cubic  measure  of  these  dimensions, 
and  that  would  give  him  the  cubic  measure  of  the  stone. 

Q.  That  was  the  stone  in  the  rough  as  it  was  delivered  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  measure  the  stone  after  it  was  cut  ? — A.  No,  he  did  not  measure  the 
stone  after  it  was  cut. 

Q.  Did  he  measure  all  qualities  of  stone,  both  stone  for  this  work,  and  for  backing  ? 
— A.  He  says  he  measured  all  this  stone,  but  he  kept  a  different  account. 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge  of  whether  the  stone  was  to  be  for  backing  or  forface  work  ? 
— A.  He  says  generaUy  it  was  Mr.  St.  Louis'  foreman,  and  sometimes  it  was  himself. 

Q.  It  was  not  an  officer  of  the  government  ? — A.  He  says  the  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment was  with  him  also,  and  they  agreed  upon  the  stone. 

Q.  Would  that  be  one  of  the  Dohenys  *? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  record  of  the  face  stone  after  it  was  cut  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  were  merely  the  receiving  clerk  of  the  stone,  measuring  it  from  the 
carts  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  see  your  record  of  the  stone  that  was  used  for  face  purpases? 
— A.  He  says  he  did  not  bring  it  because  he  was  told  not  to  bring  it,  and  he  had  struck 
ofi^  from  his  subpoena  everything  which  told  him  to  bring  documents. 

Q.  Who  told  you  not  to  bring  these  records? — A.  He  "says  nobody  told  him  not 
to  bring  them,  but  he  consulted  somebody  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  subpoena,  and  he 
told  him  that  being  struck  off,  he  had  nothing  to  bring,  he  need  not  bring  anything. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  consult  1 — A.  One  of  his  cousins. 
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Q.  Have  you  your  subpoena  with  you  1 — A.  Yes.  (Produced  and  shown  to  Mr. 
Hogg.) 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  division  of  the  stone  that  were  delivered  at  the  different  places, 
the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Wellington  bridge,  and  for  lock  no.  1,  and  keep  a  distinct  record 
of  them  1 — A.  He  says  yes ;  he  says  for  the  Wellington  bridge  he  had  an  entirely 
different  book,  because  it  was  not  the  same  contractor  that  was  supplying  the  stone ;  he 
says  for  lock  no.  1,  and  for  the  railway  bridge  he  had  different  books  which  he  kept. 

Q.  He  kept  Grand  Trunk  and  lock  no.  1  in  the  one  book,  and  the  Wellington  in 
another  1 — A.  He  says  he  does  not  remember  whether  lock  no.  1  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
were  kept  in  the  same  book,  because  he  used  several  books,  he  had  three  or  four  books, 
but  he  kept  them  together. 

Bj/  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  You  have  those  books  now  1 — A.  He  says,  as  he  said  awhile  ago,  he  doesn't 
remember  whether  he  has  them  at  home,  or  whether  he  handed  them  over  to  Mr.  St. 
Louis. 

By  Mr,  Hogg  : 

Q.  You  would  surely  know  if  they  were  in  your  possession  in  your  house  ? — A  He 
says  he  could  know  it  by  looking  for  it. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  make  any  search  ? — A.  I  did  not  make  any  search. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  quantity  of  face  stone  you  had  in  your  measurements  of 
lock  no  1  ? — A.  He  says  he  could  say  if  he  had  the  books,  but  he  says  it  is  too  long 
ago  to  remember. 

His  Lordship. — If  this  witness  has  originals,  I  think  he  had  better  bring  them  to 
the  court.     I  think  you  might  let  him  stand  aside,  and  go  and  get  his  papers. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — He  will  have  to  go  back  to  Montreal. 

His  Lordship. — Let  him  stand  aside  until  he  brikgs  his  papers,  or  accounts  for 
them. 


JOHN  CONWAY,  sworn. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  You  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Dominion  government  \ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where,  and  in  what  capacity  ? — A.  I  am  acting  superintendent  at  present. 

Q.  Of  the  Lachine  canal  %--A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  since  when? — A.  Since  13th  May,  1893. 

Q.  Will  you  take  communication  of  these  three  documents,  and  say  whether  they 
are  signed  by  you  ?  (Referring  to  part  of  exhibit  no.  13.) — A.  Yes,  sir,  they  are  signed 
by  me. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  signature  of  Marceau  and  Doheny  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  three  papers  are  signed  by  Marceau,  Doheny  and  yourself  \ — A.  Yes. 

(They  are  the  last  three  parts  of  exhibit  13.) 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  The  one  signature  is  yours  ^ — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  the  other  is  the  signature  of  Mr.  Marceau  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Doheny  was  the  timekeeper  % — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  Marceau  was  acting  engineer  on  the  canal  % — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  These  documents  purport  to  be  lists  of  the  men  employed  at  the  Wellington 
bridge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Commencing  May  6th  to  May  19th? — A.  If  you  will  notice  I  only  certified 
from  the  13th  May.  You  will  find  a  note  on  the  first  pay-sheet  that  I  only  certified 
from  the  13th  May,  the  time  I  took  charge. 

Q.  And  this  one  which  is  the  first  of  the  three  is  not  certified  by  Mr.  Doheny  ? — 
A.  No,  sir,  that  is  not  signed  by  him.     James  Davin  was  the  time-keeper. 

Q.  James  Davin  was  the  time-keeper  acting  when  you  came  there  1 — A.  James 
Davin  was  the  government  time-keeper  at  the  time  for  the  government  men. 

Q.  However,  his  signature  is  there  ? — A.  Yes,  I  know  that  is  James  Davin's 
signature. 

Q.  By  inspecting  them  could  you  say  who  prepared  these  documents,  or  is  it  to 
vour  knowledge  by  whom  they  were  prepared  ? — A.  Those  documents  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  St.  Louis,  and  sent  to  me,  to  have  certified  as  correct,  and  upon  consulting  my 
time-keeper's  book  I  certified  them. 

Q.  You  found  that  they  were  correct  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  certified  them? — A.  And  certified  them,  that  is  from  the  13th  May. 

Q.  For  the  period  which  is  covered  by  your  signature  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  That  is  you  had  these  returns  sent  to  you  from  Mr.  St.  Louis  to  verify  them 
by  the  time  books  kept  ? — ^A.  By  a  private  time-keeper  of  our  own.  I  was  satisfied 
they  were  right  when  our  time-keeper  certified  to  them. 

Q.  Where  are  these  government  time-books  ? — A.  The  time-keeper,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Doheny,  has  our  time-book. 

Bj/  Mr,  Geqffrion : 

Q.  When  you  were  appointed  assistant  superintendent  do  you  know  whether  the 
work  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  was  finished  ? — A.  The  Grand  Trunk  bridge  was 
complete. 

Q.  So  you  superintended  only  the  completion  ? — A.  The  completion  of  the  Wel- 
lington bridge. 

Q.  Which  is  represented,  as  far  as  labour  was  concerned,  by  these  three  time-sheets  ? 
— A.  Yes,  I  could  not  exactly  say  whether  there  are  three,  or  may  be  more ;  I  know 
there  are  three,  anyway. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  this  was  written  or  prepared  at  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office,  or 
brought  to  you  for  signature  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  whether  this  is  our  time-keeper's 
work,  but  the  sheets,  when  I  signed  them,  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  were  made  by 
our  own  time-keeper,  or  copied ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  our  time-keeper's  writing. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  sure  that  they  came  from  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  they  were  brought  specially  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  on  one  special  occasion. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  he  procured  them  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  And  before  signing  them  you  required  that  your  time-keeper  or  the  time-keeper 
of  the  government,  or  the  time-keeper  under  your  oniers,  should  check  it  and  verify  it  ? 
— A.  Yes,  I  am  satisfied  the  time-sheet  is  correct,  no  matter  who  made  it. 

Q.  You  cannot  recognize  the  hand- writing  of  these  documents? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
cannot. 

Q.  And  you  are  positive  your  momory  does  not  fail  as  to  that,  that  these  were 
brought  to  you  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  himself  ? — A.  It  was  taken  to  the  canal  office  for  signa- 
ture ;  it  was  left  in  the  engineer's  office  for  my  signature  and  Mr.  Marceau's. 

Q.  My  instructions  are  that  you  may  perhaps  go  too  far  in  saying  that ;  all  you  can 
swear  now  is  that  these  lists  were  left  ? — A.  Were  left  for  my  signature, 

Q.  Were  left  in  your  office  for  your  signature  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  being  prepared  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  by  whom  they  were  prepared  ? — A.  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  at  present.  I  cannot  say  from  memory  whether  it  was  made  by  our 
own  time-keeper  or  whether  made  by  Mr.  St.  Louis'  time-keeper. 
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Q.  All  you  know  is  that  these  documents  were  found  prepared  in  your  office  1— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  With  the  information  that  you  were  invited  to  certify  them  I — A.  Yes. 

His  Lordship. — It  is  not  material  who  made  them,  the  material  thing  is  whether 
he  verified  them  before  he  attached  his  signature  to  them. 

Mr.  Hogg. — The  evidence  up  to  date  is  that  all  these  documents  were  made  by 
Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Geofprio'n. — Not  the  Wellington  bridge.  I  am  instructed  we  had  not  the 
material  to  prepare  these  lists  in  our  office. 

His  Lordship. — However,  both  statements  might  be  true,  it  might  be  true  that 
Mr.  St.  Louis,  or  some  one  acting  for  him,  might  have  got  the  information  for  the  lists 
and  compiled  them,  and  taken  them  for  signature. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Marceau  consult  with  you  before  signing  ? — A.  Mr.  Marceau  asked 
me  if  I  was  satisfied  the  sheets  were  correct,  and  after  my  time-keeper  signing  the 
sheets,  then  I  was  satisfied  they  were  correct,  and  I  signed  them. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Hogg  : 

Q.  What  is  your  employment? — A.  I  am  acting-superintendent  of  the  Lachine 
canal  at  present. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  become  acting  superintendent  ? — A.  On  the  13th  Mity. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  work  was  nearly  finished  ? — A.  Almost  finished. 

Q.  That  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  you  say,  was  entirely  finished  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Wellington  bridge,  verv  little  to  do  ?— A.  Just  some  parapet  walls  to 
build. 

Q.  These  three  pay-sheets  you  speak  of  amount  to  a  small  sum,  comparatively 
speaking? — A.  Comparatively  smalL 

Q.  Now,  tell  me  how  you  became  acting  superintendent  ? — Av  By  instructions  from 
Mr.  Schreiber ;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Schreiber. 

Q.  Who  had  been  superintendent  before  ? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  What  became  of  Mr.  Kennedy  1 — A.  I  believe  he  was  suspended. 

Q.  And  these  pay-sheets  which  you  have  signed,  were  those  that  were  signed  after 
the  suspension  of  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  the  bulk  of  the  work  was  done  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  Mr.  Doheny  was  the  time-keeper  at  this  time  ? — A.  No,  Mr. 
Davin  was  the  time-keeper,  but  in  order  to  check  Mr.  St.  Ijouis'  time-lists,  after  consult- 
ing with  Mr.  Marceau,  we  decided  to  put  a  time-keeper  to  check  Mr.  St.  Louis*  time. 

Q.  You  say  we  decided  to  put  a  time  keeper,  and  check  Mr.  St.  Louis ;  whom  do 
you  mean  by  "  we  "  ? — A.  Mr.  Marceau  and  I. 

Q.  When  did  you  decide  upon  that  ? — A.  Just  on  my  appointment,  or  about  that 
time. 

Q.  On  the  13th?— A.  About  that. 

Q,  And  whom  did  you  appoint  ? — A.  Mr.  Michael  Doheny. 

Q.  Then  what  time  was  he  appointed,  Mr.  Doheny  ? — A.  Well,  he  had  been  acting 
before,  measuring  stone. 

Q.  But  as  a  time  keeper  ? — A.  It  was  about  the  1 3th  May  that  he  was  put  on  as 
time  keeper. 

Q.  I  understand  it  was  about  17th  ? — A.  Thereabouts  ;  he  first  of  all  used  to  count 
the  men,  and  after  that  I  told  him  to  take  the  names  of  the  men  and  everything, 
after  that. 

Q.  Now,  why  did  you  do  that,  why  were  you  so  particular  about  doing  that  ? — A. 
Because  I  had  to  sign  the  sheets. 

Q.  How  far  does  this  extend  over,  these  sheets,  the  first  one  ? — A.  I  signed  from 
the  13th  May  to  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Q.  This  commences  the  6th  May  to  the  19th  May? — A.  You  will  find  a  note  on 
one  of  the  sheets. 
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Mr.  Geopfrion — The  exception  from  the  13th  May  applies  only  to  Mr.  Marceau 
and  Mr.  Conway. 

By  Mr.  Hogg : 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  which  of  these  three  pay  sheets  was  Davin  the 
time  keeper  of  ? — ^A.  I  think  he  was  time  keeper  of  the  whole  three  of  them.  You 
will  notice  his  name  on  the  end  of  them  all.     Davin  was  only  on  the  first  of  them. 

Q.  Then  Davin  was  the  time  keeper  on  the  first  one  from  the  13th  May  ? — A.  Yes, 
but  still  we  checked  with  Mr.  Doheny's  time  book. 

Q.  Then  the  position  was  that  Davin  was  keeping  the  time  and  Doheny  was  check- 
ing Davin  1 — A.  Well,  Doheny  was  checking  just  Mr.  St.  Louis'  time ;  there  were  other 
men  there  besides  Mr.  St.  Louis  working. 

Q.  Doheny  was  checking  Mr.  St.  Louis'  time,  and  Davin  was  taking  time  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  that  being  done,  you  satisfied  yourself  from  the  books  of  Davin  and 
Doheny  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  signed  the  pay-sheets  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  you  been  doing  before  ? — A.  I  was  an  electrician  on  the  Lachine 
canal. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  work  that  was  going  on  prior  to  your  assum- 
ing your  present  oflfice  ? — A.  I  took  no  particular  notice  ;  I  used  to  pass  around. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  of  very  great  importance  about  these 
documents,  how  they  were  brought,  or  who  made  them,  but  you  did  say  that  one  of 
them,  you  remember,  was  brought  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  himself  personally  1 — A.  I  happened 
to  meet  Mr.  St.  Louis  in  the  office  the  morning  the  sheet  was  there,  it  may  not  be  Mr. 
St.  Louis  brought  the  sheet  there,  but  Mr.  St.  Louis  was  in  the  office. 

By  Mr,  Geoff  rion  : 

Q.  Anxious  to  get  them  ? — A.  Anxious  to  get  them,  I  suppose. 

By  Mr,  Hogg : 

Q.  Then  you  had  in  your  mind  the  fact  that  these  documents  were  made  out  by  Mr. 
St.  Louis  and  sent  to  you  for  your  certificate  ? — A.  I  would  not  be  positive  of  that. 

Q.  That  was  your  first  statement  ? — A.  I  would  not  say  that  It  was  ;  Mr.  Davin 
and  Mr.  Doheny  could  verify  the  handwriting ;  the  fact  can  be  ascertaiued  later  on. 

Q.  I  just  wish  to  find  out,  how  did  you  verify  them,  what  did  you  do  ? — A.  I  had 
Mr.  Doheny  compare  these  pay-sheets  with  his  time  book. 

Q.  And  did  you  find  that  Mr.  Doheny  had  kept  time  correctly  ? — A.  Well,  he  went 
over  the  time  twice  and  thi-ee  times  a  day,  took  the  men's  names  and  everything  else, 
the  same  as  though  the  men  were  working  for  the  government. 

Q.  Did  you  find  him  accurate  and  active  in  his  duties  % — A.  I  found  liim  accurate 
and  reliable. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  books  he  kept  the  time  in  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  it. 

Be-€ocamined  by  Mr  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  was  urging  you  to  sign  these  lists  because 
he  said  he  would  not  pay  his  men  until  he  had   them   certified  ?---A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  it  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  he  would  not  pay  until  he  had  them  ? — A. 
I  would  not  be  positive  it  was  a  Saturday,  but  it  was  a  pay  day  that  he  wanted  to  get 
money,  wanted  to  get  the  sheets  signed. 

Q.  And  each  time  he  came  to  your  office  was  because  he  wanted  them  for  his  pay  1 — 
A.  That  is  what  I  understood,  certainly. 
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MICHAEL  DOHENY,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  two  pay-lists  which  bear  date  June  2nd  and  16th  June 
and  say  whether  the  signature  at  the  end  of  them  is  your  signature  ? — A.  Yes,  it  is  my 
signature,  both  of  them  are  my  signatures.     (Referring  to  part  of  exhibit  13.) 

Q.  Was  it  the  first  time  when  you  signed  them,  or  had  you  anytning  to  do  with 
preparing  them  ? — A.  I  prepared  this  document  I  hold  in  my  hand,  both  of  these  docu- 
ments. 

Q.  They  are  in  your  handwriting  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  hia  Lordship  : 

Q.  This  is  the  second  and  third  of  these  ? — ^A.  Yes,  from  the  2nd  to  the  16th  of 
June. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  You  prepared  them  and  signed  them  1 — A.  I  prepared  them  and  signed  them. 

Q.  From  what  did  you  prepare  them  1 — ^A.  From  my  time-books. 

Q.  Which  you  had  kept  on  the  work  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  that  time-book  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  left  it  in  the  canal  office,  or  at  least 
the  office  they  used  at  the  bridge ;  when  I  was  through,  when  the  work  was  completed,  I 
left  it  there  with  other  books  I  had. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  still  there  t — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Are  you  ready  to  swear  that  this  is  correct  according  to  the  time-book  you  had 
in  your  possession  ?-— A.  That  is  correct  according  to  the  time-book  I  had  in  my 
possession. 

Q.  And  you  how  swear  to  the  correctness  of  these  two  sheets? — A.  They  are 
correct. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  You  kept  your  time  correct  1 — A.  I  kept  my  time  correct. 

By  Mr.  .Geoffrion  : 

Q.  I  think  you  had  something  to  do  with  the  stone  ? — A.  I  am  a  stone-measurer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Paul  Parent  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  worked  with  him  more  or  less  ? — A.  We  worked  together. 

Q.  On  the  same  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  same  measurements  you  took  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  measured  for  the  government,  and  he  measured  for  the  contractors  f — A 
Yes.     I  measured  all  the  stone. 

Q.  For  the  government,  and  Paul  Parent  was  measuring  for  both  contractors  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Delorimier  and  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  measured  together  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  always  agree  in  your  measurements  ?  Was  there  any  important  differ- 
ences 1 — A.  No.  We  sometimes,  in  cubing  up  a  stone,  either  one  or  the  other  of  us 
might  make  an  inaccurate  calculation,  but  we  would  clieck  one  another,  and  make  it 
correct,  before  we  would  make  our  returns. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  Did  you  certify  all  the  returns  for  stone  ? — ^A.  I  certified  to  all  the  returns  for 
stone  from  about  the  15th  February. 

Q.  There  were  none  before  the  25th,  25th  March  ? — A.  Yes,  there  was  some  stone 
for  the  Wellington  bridge  before  that  certified  by  my  brother. 

Q.  The  first  return  was  25th  March  ? — A.  For  Mr.  St.  Louis,  I  believe  I  certified 
to  the  first  return  fot  Mr.  St.  Louis. 
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Q.  Here  is  the  statement  of  particulars.  You  certified  to  all  of  those  1 — A.  I 
could  not  tell  from  memory  now.     If  the  certificates  I  gave  were  presented  I  could  tell. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Those  certificates  would  be  handed  to  the  oflficers  of  the  government? — A. 
They  would  be  handed  in  every  month. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  suppose  if  Mr.  Hogg  finds  them  he  will  produce  them. 

Mr.  Hogg. — We  will  look.     I  have  not  seen  them. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Mr.  Emard  says  he  thinks  they  are  attached  to  the  list. 

His  Lordship. — I  think  so. 

Witness. — No,  this  is  a  statement  I  prepared  for  the  commission  last  summer. 

By  Ilia  Lordship  : 

Q.  Is  there  only  quantities  given,  or  the  value  1 — A.  Just  the  quantity  of  stone  cut 
for  lock  no.  1,  that  we  used  from  the  rough  material  that  was  brought  to  the  ground  ; 
they  required  that  statement  at  the  commission. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Then  is  this  one  of  those  you  signed  for  the  government  1 — ^Yes. 
His  Lordship. — That  is  the  return  of  what  date ;  what  is  the  amount  of  it  ? 
Mr.  Geoffrion. — May  13th,  1893  ;  it  is  moneyed  out  $412.56. 
Witness. — It  is  first  made  in  black  ink,  and  then  the  black  ink  is  struck  out. 
His  Lordship. — There  is  one  of  $422. 
Mr.  Geoffrion. — Yes,  that  is  the  amount,  $422. 

Witness. — I  do  not  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  amount,  I  certify  to  the  quan- 
tity of  stone. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  Wherever  we  find  your  certificate  for  stone  in  those  papers,  you  say  it  is  made 
after  careful  measurement,  and  that  it  is  correct  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Whenever  you  gave  your  certificate  ? — A.  It  was  correct. 

Q.  I  see  in  some  of  these  reports  you  refer  to  stone  from  Terrebonne,  was  the  stone 
taken  from  the  diflferent  lists  ? — A.  You  may  notice  that  there  is  some  stone  called 
Terrebonne  stone,  that  was  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Wellington  bridge  stone,  which 
came  from  the  Mile  End  quarries,  principally.- 

Q.  Mr.  Delorimier,  the  contractor,  was  bringing  his  stone  from  Mile  End  ? — A. 
Principally. 

Q.  And  Mr.  St.  Louis  was  bringing  stone  from  Terrebonne  ? — A.  The  face  stone 
from  Terrebonne,  and  I  believe  most  of  his  backing  came  from  Mile  End  also ;  at  least 
I  was  informed  so. 

Q.  And  that  is  why  you  distinguish  the  stone  by  the  name  of  the^  place  it  came 
from?-— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  St.  Louis  much  on  the  works  ? — I  saw  him  several  times. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  give  any  orders,  had  he  any  control  over  the  men  ? — A.  No,  I 
did  not  see  him  give  any  orders,  I  was  not  connected  with  the  work  he  was  connected 
with ;  I  saw  him  there  several  times. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hogg : 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  to  measure  the  stone  ? — A.  About  the  15th  February. 

Q.  And  you  continued  up  to  what  time  1 — Up  until  all  the  stone  was  delivered ;  I 
forget  exactly  what  date  it  was. 

Q.  Then  after  that  you  became  a  time-keeper  % — A.  I  became  a  time- keeper  on  the 
18th  of  May. 

Q.  Mr.  Conway  said  he  thought  it  was  some  time  about  the  17th.  Then  the  first 
of  these  three  sheets  that  have  been  produced  you  did  not  sign  ? — That  is  not  for  stone- 
cutters, that  was  for  labourers  ;  I  was  merely  time-keeper  for  stonecutters  and  masons. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  of  these  that  are  masons  and  stonecutters  ? — A.  Those  are  all 
masons  and  stonecutters,  that  is  the  fortnight  ending  2nd  June. 

Q.  From  the  20th  May  to  the  2nd  June  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Did  Davin  keep  the  time  of  the  rest  of  the  men  on  the  Wellington  bridge  t — A. 
Yes,  of  the  labourers  and  teams,  and  all  others  except  stonecutters  and  masons. 

Q.  I  understood  Davin  commenced  to  keep  the  time  after  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been 
suspended  from  the  works  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hogg. — That  is  all  at  present. 


ERNEST  MARCEAU,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr-  Geoffrion  ; 

Q.  Will  you  take  communication  of  these  three  documents  dated  May  6th,  June 
,2nd  and  June  16th,  and  say  whether  the  signature  at  the  foot  of  them  is  yours?  (Re- 
ferring to  exhibit  no.  13.)— A.  Yes,  the  whole  three  of  them  are  my  signature. 

Q.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  what  was  your  occupation  % — A.  Civil  engineer. 

Q.  And  in  the  employ  of  the  Dominion  government  ?^A.  Yes. 

Q-  And  acting  % — ^A.  Acting  superintending  engineer  at  the  Lachine  canal. 

Q.  Since  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Parent  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  see  that  on  the  first  of  these  three  you  have  qualified  your  signature  as  apply- 
ing to  certain  dates  % — A.  From  the  13th,  that  is  the  date  I  took  charge. 

Q.  Both  you  % — A.  And  the  acting  superintendent. 

Q.  Mr.  Davin,  who  signed  as  time  keeper,  had  been  in  charge  during  the  whole 
period  covered  by  that  certificate  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  court  why  you  certified  to  these  documents  % — A.  Theee 
pay  lists  were  brought  to  the  oflfioe  and  presented  to  me,  I  went  over  them  and  found 
out  that  the  number  of  men  was  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  men  I  had  seen  on 
the  work  myself,  I  had  been  over  it ;  of  course,  I  could  not  check  the  time,  but  I  knew 
there  could  not  be  much  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  men  returned  and  the 
number  of  men  employed;  there  was  a  man  in  charge  for  the  government,  both  for  the 
stonecutters  and  for  the  labourers,  at  least  there  were  two  time  keepers,  Mr.  Doheny 
and  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Davin  having  charge  of  the  labourers  % — A.  Yes,  and  carters,  and  Doheny  of 
the  stonecutters. 

Q.  Their  signatures  are  there  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  their  signatures  attached  to  it  before  yours  % — A.  Yes,  I  had  to  get 
their  signatures  before. 

Q.  And  besides  the  checking  of  these  officers  of  yours,  you  were  satisfied  by  what 
you  had  seen  yourself  on  the  work  that  this  was  comparatively  accurate  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  upon  this  you  certified  to  this  document  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  satisfied  that  these  are  correct  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  by  whom  these  lists  are  prepared  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  was  urging  for  the  signature,  to  go  and  pay 
his  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  wanted  a  certificate  from  you  before  he  would  pay  his  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  it  in  duplicate  % — A.  I  cannot  remember ;  he  must  have  paid 
on  these. 

Q.  You  handed  him  a  list  so  certified,  and  he  must  have  paid  on  these  t — A  Tes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hogg  : 
Q.  You  became  the  superih tending  engineer  after  Mr.  Parent  was  suspended  f— A 
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Q.  Had  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  works  prior  to  that  1 — A.  No,  nothing 
whatever. 

Q.  Then,  what  arrangement  did  you  make  to  carry  out  the  balance  or  remainder 
of  the  works,  so  far  as  the  keeping  of  the  time  was  concerned  f — A.  There  were  two 
time-keepers  there  for  the  government,  I  just  kept  them  in  position  to  continue  the 
work  as  before ;  they  were  Davin  and  Doheny. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  head  time-keeper  before  that  t — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Tou  found  two  time-keepers  there,  and  you  continued  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  any  instruction  1 — A.  No,  the  acting  superintendent  was 
supposed  to  give  them  the  necessary  instructions. 

Q.  Then,  when  pay-lists  were  presented  to  you,  you  were  careful  to  go  over  them  1 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  see  that  they  corresponded  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  had  your  superintendent  to  do  the  same  ? — A.  Yes. 


JAMES  DAVIN,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Geqffrion : 

Q.  Is  this  your  signature  as  found  at  the  foot  of  pay-list,  dated  May  16th,  form- 
ing part  of  exhibit  13 1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  signature  covers  the  whole  time  mentioned  in  that  list  from  May  6th  to 
May  19th  ?— Yes. 

Q.  You  had  been  on  the  work  during  all  that  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  what  men  did  you  take  the  time  1 — A.  The  labourers  and  carters,  making 
up  the  approaches  to  the  bridge. 

Q.  Is  the  document  so  signed  by  you  in  your  handwriting  i — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  wafe  prepared  by  you  ?-— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  whole  of  it?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  document,  on  what  basis,  did  you  prepare  this  return  1 — A.  From  the 
time-book  I  had. 

Q.  Was  your  time-book  correct  1 — A.  The  time-book  was  correct. 

Q.  And  this  is  also  the  correct  copy  from  the  time-book  you  had  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  It  is  a  true  record  of  the  time  and  classification  of  the  men  on  the  work  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Geqffrion : 

Q.  After  you  so  prepared  it,  to  whom  did  you  hand  it  ? — A.  I  think  I  handed 
that  to  Mr.  Conway. 

Q.  Did  you  explain  to  him  how  you  had  come  to  prepare  it,  and  whether  it  was 
correct  ? — A.  Yes,  he  questioned  me  and  he  checked  it  over. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  that  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  to  sign  it,  that  the  time 
to  pay  the  men  had  come  1 — A.  I  know  there  was  a  little  fuss ;  the  government 
wanted  to  pay  the  men,  and  Mr.  St.  Louis  said  he  had  the  contract  to  pay  them.  I 
think  that  was  one.  I  know  there  was  a  little  fuss  at  the  time,  and  then  they  aUowed 
Mr.  St.  Louis  to  pay  them,  that  was  the  last. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  with  your  time-book  ? — A.  I  was  looking  for  it.  I  had 
it  in  our  own  house,  but  I  was  looking  it  up  and  I  couldn't  find  it ;  it  is  round  the 
house  some  place. 

Q.  But  did  you  look  for  it  before  you  came  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hogg  : 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  time-keeper? — A.  I  went  on  the  work  on  the  12th 
March. 

Q.  On  what  works  ? — A.  On  the  "Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  And  your  duties  were  to  keep  the  time  1 — A.  Of  the  horses. 

Q.  Just  the  horses  alone  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  your  superior  officer,  who  was  the  head  timekeeper  ? — A.  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  Wellington  bridge  alone  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  time  on  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  I  never  was  on  the  Grand 
Trunk. 

Q.  Then,  you  didn't  keep  any  time  of  the  masons  or  stone-cutters  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  time  kept  of  the  masons  and  stone-cutters 
on  the  Wellington  bridge  by  the  government  timekeepers  1 — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 


TREFFL:^  BASTIEN,  swom. 

(Given  in  French,  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Audbttb,  registrar  of  the  court.) 
Examined  by  Mr,  Ema/rd : 

Witness  says  his  occupation  is  that  of  general  contractor.  He  has  been  so  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  has  had  occasion  to  enter  into  considerable  contracts 
involving  large  sums,  and  he  says  yes. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  has  actually  employed  many  men  and  he  says  he  has  at 
times  employed  over  600 ;  they  were  men  of  different  trades. 

He  is  asked  to  state  what  kind  of  works  he  has  had  to  do  and  he  says  the  works  he 
has  had  were,  for  the  larger  part,  public  works. 

He  is  asked  where,  and  he  says  in  the  City  of  Montreal 

He  is  asked  whether  he  has  had  occasion  to  employ  men  after  the  day  hours  and 
he  says  yes.  "" 

He  is  asked  how  long  outside  of  these  hours  and  he  sa3rs  he  sometimes  employed 
some  during  the  whole  night  and  sometimes  in  the  evening. 

He  is  asked  what  expression  they  generally  use  among  men  in  the  trade  for  this 
work  which  is  done  after  the  day's  work,  and  he  says  they  call  this  extra  time,  or  over- 
time. 

He  is  asked  what  the  word  "  over-time "  means  in  his  business,  and  he  says  he 
understands  by  over-time  all  work  done  outside  of  the  ten  hours  a  day. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  would  make  any  difference  between  a  man  who  would  start 
work  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  one  who  would  work  during  the  day-time  and 
would  continue  on  and  work  until  night,  he  says  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  that  he  would 
not  make  any  difference,  he  says  once  the  work  is  done  outside  of  the  day  hours  it  is 
according  to  him  over-time.  The  witness  says  he  calls  over-time  all  time  made  outside 
of  the  time  for  which  he  was  engaged. 

His  Lordship. — Whether  the  man  had  been  employed  during  the  ten  hours  of  the 
day  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Emard. — Yes. 

He  is  asked  whether  it  would  make  any  difference  whether  the  employee  had  worked 
the  day  before,  he  says  he  does  not  make  any  difference,  as  soon  as  the  employee  has 
worked  outside  the  time  he  has  engaged  him  for,  he  calls  that  over-time. 

He  is  asked  about  the  expression  '*  skilled ''  labourer,  he  says  he  translates  the 
word  "  skill "  by  "  habile,"  a  man  who  has  ability. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  believes  that  the  word  skilled  labour  applies  only  to  a  given 
class  of  labourers,  or  applies  to  classes  of  labourers,  of  working  men ;  he  says  according 
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to  him  one  would  find  skilled  men  in  each  branch  of  his  trade.  He  says  he  would  say 
that  the  word  skilled  or  able  would  be  a  man  who  understands  his  trade,  and  who  is 
successful  in  everything  he  undertakes,  even  if  he  has  no  trade,  successful  in  what  he 
does. 

He  is  asked  whether  there  could  be  skilled  men  amongst  those  who  have  no  trade^ 
he  says  that  he  would  use  the  expression  hcibile  for  skilled  more  in  connection  with 
men  that  have  not  got  a  trade,  because  men  who  have  a  given  trade,  and  have  served  a 
certain  time  are  supposed  to  be  skiUed,  while  a  labourer,  who  does  his  work  well  would 
be  called  a  skilled  or  able  labourer. 

Then  he  is  asked  whether  among  the  labouring  classes  there  are  men  whose  capa- 
city might  vary,  and  he  says  yes,  there  are  many  ;  he  says  he  has  among  his  men  certain 
labourers  that  he  would  not  replace  by  any  men  who  have  a  certain  trsule. 

He  is  asked  how  the  men's  time  is  kept  on  the  different  works  he  contracts  for. 

His  Lordship. — Can  that  possibly  be  material,  how  he  keeps  his  time  ? 

Mr.  Emard. — Something  has  been  sought  to  be  made  of  the  fact  that  our  time 
books  have  not  been  kept.  I  wish  to  show  that  time  books  are  not  usually  kept  by  con- 
tractors when  they  are  finished. 

His  Lordship. — I  do  not  know  what  your  case  is,  except  from  the  suggestion  of 
counsel,  that  they  were  burned.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  enquiry,  as  to  what  this 
man  did  with  his  books. 

Mr.  Emard. — I  do  not  think  it  has  been  established  that  the  time-books  have  been 
burned. 

His  Lordship. — I  only  know  what  has  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Emard. — ^There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  establish,  that  is,  whether  as 
a  rule  contractors  take  a  receipt  from  the  men  on  paying  them  on  pay  day. 

His  Lordship. — You  may  ask  the  question,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  possibly 
affect  the  case  one  way  or  the  other.  If  he  could  bring  his  books  and  show  he  had 
paid  every  individual  man,  it  would  be  that  much  to  his  advantage. 

Croaa-examined  by  Mr,  Hogg  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  man  who  has  worked  ten  hours  during  the 
day  is  as  good  a  man  and  you  would  pay  him  as  much  as  a  fresh  man  coming  on  after 
the  ten  hours  ? — A.  He  says  that  before  the  man  begins  his  extra  time,'he  asks  him 
whether  he  is  able  to  work,  and  asks  him  whether  he  is  tired  or  not,  and  when  he  says  he 
is  tired,  he  says  go  away,  I  will  not  engage  you. 

Then  he  thinks  he  would  pay  a  fresh  man  coming  on  in  the  evening  at  7  o'clock  as 
much  as  the  man  who  had  worked  the  ten  hours  under  pressure  of  work  ? — A.  He  says 
it  depends  on  the  man's  capacity. 

Q.  So  that  you  take  each  man's  capacity  and  make  a  bargain  with  him,  I  suppose  ? 
— ^A.  He  says,  for  himself,  he  mades  a  bargain  according  to  what  each  man  should  have. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  have  a  work  that  is  pressing,  and  you  want  them  to 
work  at  night,  you  arrange  in  advance  what  you  will  pay  your  men  for  working  at  night  1 
— A.  He  says  he  does  not  take  that  precaution  to  make  an  arrangement,  he  says  when 
work  is  pressing  he  takes  the  new  men  and  those  that  he  has. 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  as  to  whether,  as  a  matter  of  general  practice,  you  do  not  make 
a  bargain  with  your  men  for  the  amount  you  will  pay  them  for  over-time  or  extra  work  ? 
Is  it  a  matter  of  bargain  every  time — the  day  rate  and  the  night  rate  1 — A.  He  says  it 
depends  on  the  over-time  he  has  to  give  himself. 

Q.  It  must  depend  upon  whether  the  pressure  of  work  is  such  he  requires  over- 
time to  be  put  in  I—A,  He  says  if  his  engagement  is  made  for  the  day  time  at  so  much, 
and  there  is  no  specification  as  to  over-time,  night  work,  he  says  he  understands  his  arrange- 
ment is  only  for  day  time.  He  says  if  the  work  is  not  considerable  he  would  employ 
his  men  and  he  would  pay  them  what  he  can.  He  says  if  the  over-time  that  he 
has  to  do  himself  is  considerable,  then  he  makes  an  arrangement,  and  makes  a  bargain 
with  these  men  before  employing  them  for  the  night. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  defined  over-time  and  skilled  labour.  Now,  what  is  a  good 
labourer  ? — A.  He  says  he  calls  a  good  labourer,  a  labourer  who  woidd  make  a  man  a 
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good  day's  work.  A  skilled  labourer  is  a  man  who  understands  his  work,  and  to  whom 
they  have  not  to  repeat  three  or  four  times  what  he  has  to  do.  He  says  he  calls  a  skilled 
labourer  a  man  to  whom  they  give  all  kinds  of  work  to  do,  and  who  succeeds ;  he  is  an 
adroit  man. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — We  have  several  witnesses  on  this  question. 

His  Lordship. — Do  not  understand  I  am  stopping  your  case.  I  do  not  see  why 
there  should  be  very  much  difficulty  about  it  under  this  contract.  I  do  not  think  yoa 
are  very  far  apart. 


HUBERT  R.  IVES,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Emard : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  Manufacturer. 

Q.  You  have  been  so  for  a  number  of  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  have  had  and  still  have  occasion  to  employ  a  good  many 
men  ?  How  many  do  you  have  under  your  control  1 — A.  Between  200  and  300  at 
times. 

Q.  Have  you  had  at  any  time  occasion  to  employ  some  of  your  men  or  any  gangs 
of  men  at  night,  or  for  any  particular  time  after  hours  ? — A.  Yes,  we  frequently  have 
to  employ  men  overtime,  for  which  they  always  receive  extra  pay. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  That  I  suppose  is  largely  a  matter  of  bargain  i — A.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of 
custom  more  than  a  matter  of  bargain. 

Q.  Could  they  recover  it  if  you  had  no  bargain  ? — A.  As  a  matter  of  custom,  I 
think  they  could. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  a  man  was  hired  for  81.50  a  day,  of  ten  hours,  and  saw  fit  to 
work  a  few  hours  more,  without  anything  being  said,  he  could  recover  more  than  15 
cents  an  hour  ? — A.  Under  the  way  we  are  doing  business,  I  think  he  could  collect, 
because  it  has  been  customary,  and  he  understands  when  he  is  hired,  he  is  hired  under 
existing  circumstances  and  customs.     We  have  not  decided  the  question  in  court. 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  contracted  with  another  person  to  supply  labour,  and  to  be 
paid  a  certain  rate  for  overtime,  what  would  you  understand  in  your  business  as  the 
meaning  of  that  word  "  overtime  "  ? — A.  I  would  mean  that  night  work  was  to  be  paid 
extra. 

By  Mr,  Ema/rd : 

Q.  Whether  this  night  work  is  done  by  the  men  who  had  already  worked  pre- 
viously, or  fresh  men  ? — A.  As  a  contractor,  I  think  it  would  make  very  little  difference. 

Q.  And  what  would  you  call  in  the  trade  a  skilled  labourer  ? 

His  Lordship. — The  question  is  what  skilled  labourer  in  this  contract  means. 

Mr.  Emard. — I  will  not  press  him  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — We  might  perhaps  ask  this  witness ;  we  wiU  not  ask  this  question 
of  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Emard. — If  you  had  a  contract  to  supply  different  tradesmen  such  as  stone" 
cutters,  stonemasons,  foremen  and  carters,  what  would  you  understand  by  the  word 
skilled  labourer,  as  another  class  of  men  that  you  would  have  to  supply  ? 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  No,  the  question  is  this  :  in  a  contract  to  supply  labour,  consisting  of  stone- 
cutters, stone-setters,  masons,  skilled  labourers,  and  good  labourers  for  pick  and  shovel, 
what  would  you  understand  to  be  the  meaning  of  skilled  labourers  ) — A.  I  would  under- 
stand in  that  instance  that  it  was  a  man  that  possibly  might  come  under  the  head  of 
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a  general  labourer,  but  who  is  particularly  skilled,  and  particularly  intelligent  in  his 
own  particular  way. 

Q.  In  the  particular  work  he  is  employed  for  ? — A.  Yes,  better  than  the  ordinary 
workman. 

Q.  And  of  course  he  might  be  very  skilled  as  a  shovel  man,  and  he  would  have  to 
come  under  the  pick  and  shovel  classification  ? — A.  For  instance,  we  have  men  in  our 
list  as  labourers,  they  all  come  under  the  head  of  labourers,  but  some  of  them  get  50 
cents  a  day  more  than  others,  simply  because  they  are  skilled,  they  are  more  experienced. 

Q.  They  are  skilled  in  regard  to  what  may  be  a  specialty  among  labourers  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  have  the  whole  class  of  labourers,  but  there  are  different  kinds  of  work 
to  be  done,  and  one  man  is  skilled  in  one  class  of  work,  and  another  in  another,  and  you 
call  that  man  skilled  for  the  work  he  is  employed  to  do,  as  being  a  skilled  labourer  in 
such  a  classification  as  this  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  precisely. 

Mr.  Hogg. — No  questions. 


MARTIN  LOUIS  CONNOLLY,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Geqffrion  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  experience  as  contractor  and  builder  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  had 
a  life  long  experience,  since  I  was  able  to  work,  15  or  16  years  old. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  Mr.  St.  Louis,  the  petitioner,  in  connection  with  the 
work  on  the  lAchine  canal  ? — I  was  employed  by  the  government,  by  Mr.  Kennedy  ;  I 
suppose  it  was  for  the  government. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  the  pay-list  from  the  government  ? — A.  I  was  paid  by  en- 
velope, the  same  as  the  other  men  were. 

Q.  In  fact,  I  believe,  you  acted  as  a  foreman  ? — A.  I  was  engaged  as  a  foreman. 

Q.  In  what  department  1 — A.  In  charge  of  the  cutting  first,  and  the  setting  after- 
wards, the  cutting  of  the  stone  until  they  required  my  services  at  the  setting,  the  cop- 
ing, the  ballast  wall  and  approaches. 

Q.  Where  was  your  gang  of  men  1 — A.  The  stone-cutters,  I  think,  at  no.  3  shed, 
one  of  the  sheds  on  the  canal  basin,  I  think  it  is  no.  3 — either  2  or  number  3. 

Q.  Was  this  stone  cut  for  the  Wellington  bridge  or  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  J — A. 
For  the  Wellington  bridge.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cutting  of  the  stone  for  the 
Grand  Trunk, — not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Now,  though  you  were  employed  on  the  Wellington  bridge,  do  you  know 
whether  the  stone-cutters  or  the  stone  that  was  cut,  either  for  one  bridge  or  the  other, 
were  not  actually  made  in  the  same  shed,  whether  the  work  did  not  go  on  in  the  same 
shed — (objected  to  as  leading). 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  all  the  stone  that  was  cut  under  that  shed  was  employed 
on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  All  I  know  is  that  the  stone,  after  they  were  cut,  were 
hauled  away  from  the  shed  and  deposited  in  another  place,  near  the  works. 

Q.  Were  the  same  men  always  working  in  that  shed,  or  would  they  occasionally 
be  transferred  to  some  other  ? — A.  Oh,  they  would  change  around,  from  time  to  time, 
the  men  were  furnished  by  Mr.  St.  Louis,  I  believe  they  were,  at  least  they  said  they 
were ;  if  we  were  short  of  men  I  would  ask  Mr.  St.  Louis'  foremen  if  we  could  have 
men,  and  if  we  were  short  of  work,  I  believe  they  went  to  work  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  at  the 
shed.     Of  course  I  did  not  keep  an  account  of  that,  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  But  the  foremen  between  themselves  would  change  their  gangs  1 — ^A.  Yes,  I 
have  changed  with  Mr.  Desjardins,  I  have  got  men  from  Mr.  Desjardins,  when  we  were 
in  a  hurry  to  complete  the  work  in  May,  I  have  asked  him  to  let  me  have  a  few  men. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  Mr.  St.  Louis  on  the  work  ? — A    I  saw  Mr.  St.  Louis  often. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  doing  there,  for  what  purpose  1 — A.  I  suppose 
looking  after  men. 
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Q.  But  did  he  to  your  knowledge  give  any  orders  either  to  the  foremen  or  take 
part  in  any  way  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  or  management  of  the  work  1 — A.  I  re- 
member there  was  a  little  difficulty  with  men  about  working ;  they  stated  they  were 
employed  by  Mr.  St.  Louis,  and  they  would  do  as  they  pleased,  or  something  to  that 
effect,  and  I  spoke  to  the  time-keeper,  Mr.  Villeneuve,  and  I  believe  he  spoke  to  Mr. 
St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  St.  Louis  told  me  one  day,  any  man  who  would  say  that,  I  might 
discharge  him.  That  is  all  the  orders  I  received  from  Mr.  St.  Louis.  Of  course  I 
took  my  orders  from  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Villeneuve  you  have  just  mentioned  1 — A.  He  was  a  time-keeper. 
He  used  to  come  around  and  take  the  men's  time  in  the  morning,  twice  a  day,  some- 
times  three  times ;  twice  a  day,  I  know. 

Q.  Was  he  a  time-keeper  for  any  of  the  work  on  the  Wellington  bridge  i — A.  He 
kept  the  time  of  the  stone-cutters  on  the  Wellington  bridge,  the  stone-cutters  were 
furnished,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  ;  Mr.  Villeneuve  or  other  time-keepers  came 
around  to  take  them. 

Q.  Were  there  other  time-keepers  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  There  was. 

Q.  What  had  they  charge  of  ?— A.  What  they  call  the  government  men  ;  there 
were  men  there  working  called  government  men  ;  Mr.  Coughlin  and  others  took  their 
time  together  with  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  other  labourers  supplied  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  t 
— A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  classifying  labourers. 

Q.  Had  you  known  Mr.  Villeneuve  before  you  saw  him  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr. 
Villeneuve  worked  for  me,  or  worked  under  me  at  the  Grand  Trunk  as  time-keeper  at 
the  St.  Dominick  quarry. 

Q.  Was  he  an  effective  officer  1 — A.  I  found  him  to  be  very  effective. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  paid  ? — A.  I  was  paid  $4  a  diy,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  superior  officer  ? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Conway. 

Q.  But  were  you  there  during  aU  the  work  ? — A.  I  was  there  from  the  6th  Feb- 
ruary to  the  16th  June. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  see  Mr.  Parent  there,  the  chief  engineer  1 — A.  I  saw  Mr. 
Parent  drive  around,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Parent,  of  course. 

Q.  How  many  times  a  day,  so  far  as  you  could  see,  was  the  time  of  the  men 
taken  ? — A.  Twice  a  day  certainly,  because  very  often  if  the  men  did  not  come  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  they  came  later  and  asked  if  I  would  put  them  on,  I  would 
say  yes,  and  when  the  time-keeper  would  come  around  I  would  tell  him  the  number  of 
hours  he  works. 

Q.  If  a  man  should  come  late  you  would  report  him  to  the  time-keeper  1 — A.  Yes^ 
tell  him  he  commenced  at  9  o'clock  or  8  o'clock. 

His  Lordship. — Do  the  returns  show  cases  of  men  working  parts  of  days  only  I 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — They  are  paid  by  the  hour. 

His  Lordship. — Are  there  many  instances  of  less  than  ten  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Oh,  yes,  there  are  columns  which  show  less  than  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Hooo. — A  few  at  the  beginning,  but  not  afterwards. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  have  seen  some. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  the  pay  was  made  ? — A.  When  I  commenced  they  were 
six  or  seven  weeks  without  being  paid  ;  the  reason  given  was  that  there  was  some  mis- 
understanding with  the  government  pay-master.  I  am  speaking  of  the  men  working 
for  the  government  under  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  was  not  very  anxious.  I  knew  the  pay 
was  certain.  At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  weeks  we  were  paid  by  Mr.  St.  Louis'  man.  I 
was  told  it  was  Mr.  St.  Louis'  man,  in  the  shed  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal. 

Q.  And  who  appeared  to  be  the  pay-master  there  ? — A.  Mr.  Villeneuve  was  there. 
Mr.  Michaud  was  there.     It  was  Mr.  Kennedy  handed  me  my  envelope. 

Q.  Either  Mr.  Kennedy  or  Mr.  Michaud  ? — A.  Yes,  the  first  pay  I  received,  Mr. 
Kennedy  received  the  envelope  either  from  Mr.  Villeneuve  or  somebody  inside,  I  did 
not  pay  attention,  there  were  so  many  men  around  there,  I  did  not  put  it  down ;  Mr. 
Kennedy  handed  me  mine. 
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Q.  All  you  wished  to  get  was  the  envelope  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  verified  the  contents  ? — A.  Yes,  generally  the  ^ount  was  recorded  on 
the  envelope  outside. 

Q.  And  your  name  was  on  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q*.  And  do  you  know  whether  they  made  it  a  rule  to  take  receipts  1 — A.  I  did  not 
sign  any  book. 

Q.  When  you  employed  large  gangs  of  men  yourself,  did  you  take  receipts  on  pay- 
days ? — A.  I  was  masonry  inspector  and  superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  for  over 
twenty  years,  the  time  was  made  up  by  the  foreman,  sent  to  me  ;  I  classified  it,  and 
made  out  a  pay-sheet,  and  sent  it  in  to  the  engineer's  office,  and  the«engineer  sent  it  to 
the  treasurer's  office,  and  the  money  was  sent  out  by  the  pay-mastA*  to  the  agent,  so 
the  agent  paid  the  men,  but  every  man  had  to  sign  the  pay-sheet.  It  is  a  different 
system ;  contractors  do  not  adopt  that  system. 

Q.  Your  system  was  not  of  paying  in  the  field  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  to  a  large  gang  of  men  together  1 — A.  The  men  were  paid  where  they  were 
working. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  be  paid  within  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  St.  Louis  works  ? 
— A,  I  don't  know  ;  a  large  number  ;  the  m^n  must  have  been  paid  very  quickly. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  frequently  on  pay-days  in  Montreal,  did  you  see  the  men  waiting 
for  their  turn  1 — A.  I  am  employed  now  by  the  corporation  of  Montreal.  The  inspectors 
are  paid  separately,  and  I  think  they  are  paid  in  different  sections. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chief  timekeeper  on  the  Wellington  works  ? — A.  For  the  govern- 
ment? 

Q.  Yes  1 — A.  Mr.  Coughlin,  I  believe,  and  there  was  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  either  the  chief  timekeeper,  or  at  least  one  of  the  time- 
keepers was  always  present  at  the  payment  of  the  men  for  the  purpose  of  identification, 
or  something  like  that  ? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Coughlin  was  there  ;  of  course  I  went  there 
and  drew  my  pay  and  went  away. 

Q.  Then  any  recollection  you  have  is  that  once  Mr.  Kennedy  was  there  himself  ? — 
A.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  there  the  first  time,  and  handed  me  my  envelope  ;  he  happened  to 
be  there,  and  he  took  the  envelope  from  one  of  the  men  and  handed  it  to  me. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Hogg  : 

Q.  You  were  foreman  of  the  stone  cutters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  stone  was  it  that  was  being  cut  ?  Stone  for  all  the  works  or  only  one  ? 
— A.  Stone  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  the  abutments  and  piers. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  foreman  with  reference  to  the  other  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  was  taking  the  time  of  the  stone-cutters  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A. 
It  was  Mr.  St.  Louis'  time-keeper,  that  is  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  time-keeper  taking  time  for  the  government  ? — A.  Not  par- 
ticularly, not  that  I  know  of ;  I  believe  at  one  time  that  Mr.  Doheny  used  to  go  and 
count  the  number  of  men  ;  I  don't  know  whether  he  kept  the  time  or  not. 

Q.  You  know  that  Mr.  Doheny  was  counting  the  number  of  men  every  day  ? — A. 
Not  every  day. 

Q.  Did  you  not  notice  him  every  day  ? — A.  No ;  of  course  it  was  out  of  my 
province. 

Q.  But  you  knew  about  him  keeping  some  track  of  the  men  ? — A.  He  told  me  he 
did. 

Q.  That  is  Michael  Doheny  1— A.  Yes.. 

Q.  He  was  a  stone  measurer  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  the  foreman  of  the  stone-cutters  at  the  same  place  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  measure  all  the  stone  that  came  in,  do  you  remember,  or  just  the  stone 
you  were  connected  with  ? — A.  I  believe  he  measured  all  the  stone,  I  believe  so.  Of 
course  I  know  he  went  to  the  shed  where  Mr.  St.  Louis*  stone-cutters  were  working, 
both  he  and  Mr.  Parent  used  to  come  together,  and  I  watched  them,  they  measured  the 
stone  very  closely,  because  very  often  they  would  call  on  me  to  say  whether  I  would 
accept  or  feject  the  stone.  They  could  not  decide  among  themselves,  and  when  they 
could  not  decide  they  called  on  me. 
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Q.  You  were  the  experienced  man  in  that  work.  Now,  I  think  you  said  you  were 
employed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  not  employed  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  1 — ^A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Then,  how  did  it  come  about  that  you  got  on  the  pay-lists  of  Mr.  St.  Loms  t 
— A.  That  I  cannot  account  for. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  that  came  about  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  were,  and  you  received  pay  from  him  ? — A.  Yes.  I 
believe  so,  they  say  so ;  he  paid  all  the  men  there. 

Q.  Your  name  is  on  the  pay- lists  1 — A.  How  I  came  there  I  don't  know.  I  got 
paid  by  him  for  all*  the  time  I  worked  there. 

Q.  You  say  you  told  the  time-keeper  the  time  of  the  men  occasionally  1 — A.  Oh, 
if  a  man  was  late,  it  would  not  occur  very  often. 

Q.  Then,  all  that  amounted  to  was  that  if  a  man  happened  to  be  late,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  you  told  Mr.  Villeneuve  1 — A.  Yes,  if  a  man  was  late  he  would  come  to 
me  and  say,  well,  can  I  go  to  work,  and  it  would  be  a  hardship  upon  the  man  to  put 
him  away  for  being  late  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  I  would  tell  the  time  keeper,  this  man 
came  to  work  at  such  an  hour. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  check  you  had  on  Mr.  Villeneuve's  time  ? — A.  Kept  no  time 
check  whatever. 

Q.  On  the  Wellington  bridge  there  was  stonecutting,  what  number  of  men  would 
you  say  were  working  there,  stonecutting  1 — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  varied  from  time  to  time  ? — A.  Yes,  some  days  in  the  beginning ; 
the  largest  number  of  stonecutters  were  in  the  beginning,  then  they  dwindled  down  to 
a  smaller  number. 

Q.  Could  you  give  me  sotne  idea  about  the  highest  and  lowest  number  of  the 
Wellington  bridge  stonecutters  ? — A.  Oh,  T  suppose  in  the  beginning  there  were  60  or 
70,  I  would  not  be  positive  ;  I  think  it  dwindled  down  to  perhap>8  12  or  15  ;  there  was 
sometimes  we  would  have  more  and  sometimes  less ;  we  were  waiting  for  stone  very 
often. 

Q.  Then  a  person  there  on  the  spot  all  the  time,  there  was  no  difficulty  if  he  tried 
to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  men  every  day  %—A.  I  could  have  done  it  if  I  was 
told  to ;  I  was  not  told  to  ;  there  were  men  there  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  told  to  do  it,  you  could  have  done  it  with  vour  other  duties  1 — 
A.  Yes,  but  I  was  not  told  to  do  it ;  there  were  men  to  do  it,  and  I  did  not  do  their 
work. 

Q.  Was  this  a  very  hard  stone  that  they  were  cutting  ? — A,  The  ordinary,  Montreal 
limestone. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  had  great  experience  in  cutting  stone  ? — A.  I  have  had 
some  forty  years'  experience  in  cutting  and  setting. 

Q.  They  were  working  in  the  winter  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.   And  in  shed  no.  3  ?— A.  I  think  no.  2  or  3. 

Q.  And  did  they  work  well  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  that  stone  worth  per  yard  to  cut  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  never  had 
any  cut  by  the  yard.  I  spent  the  last  almost  quarter  of  a  century  with  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  we  did  our  work  by  the  day.     The  company  had  their  own  quarry. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  cut  by  the  yard  ? — A.  No. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  What  is  the  average  wages,  $3  and  84,  of  a  stonecutter? — A.  They  have  a 
society  in  Montreal,  and  they  have  a  fixed  rate,  $3  a  day,  and  $3.50. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  a  man  to  cut  a  yard  ? — A.  It  is  owing  to  what  kind  of 
stone. 

By  Mr.  Hogg  : 

Q.  Take  this  Wellington  bridge  stone? — A.  Some  men  may  cut  from  12  to  14  cubic 
feet  every  day,  or  perhaps  more. 
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^  By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  Would  they  cut  a  yard  in  two  days  1 — A   Yes,  about ;  sometimes  they  will. 
By  Mr.  Hogg  : 

Q.  What  would  be  the  outside  time  of  a  good  stonecutter  that  you  would  have 
under  you  there  1 — A.  Oh,  he  would  cut  a  yard  inside  of  two  days. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  that  happened  or  not, 
whether  they  were  able  to  cut  a  yard  in  two  days  ? — A.  No,  I  did  not  notice. 

Q.  But  you  think  that  would  be  a  fair  average  work  of  a  man  in  that  stone  ? — A. 
We  were  delayed  very  often  for  stone  ;  the  men  who  supplied  the  stone  could  not  get 
it  in  sufficient  time. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  the  men  would  not  be  working  ? — A.  Well,  we  could  not  dis- 
charge them  ;  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  discharge  a  man,  put  him  off  for  half  or 
quarter  day. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  much  it  amounted  to  altogether,  from  recollection  ? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you.  ^ 

Q.    How  many  days  ? — A.  I  could  not  make  any  fair  estimate  of  it. 

Q'  Take  the  Wellington  bridge,  you  say  you  were  there  often,  the  whole  period  of 
this  was  only  about  48  days,  perhaps  more  than  that ;  when  did  the  stone  cutting  com- 
mence ? — A.  The  stone  cutting  commenced  previous  to  my  going  there,  and  I  commenced 
on  the  6th  February. 

Q.  At  all  events,  the  whole  thing  was  a  short  period,  the  whole  business  was  done 
by  the  1st  of  May,  I  would  like  to  know  just  how  much  time  was  lost  in  that  way ;  just 
give  me  an  idea  ?— A.  I  could  not. 

By  His  Lordship  : 

Q.  What  did  the  men  do  when  they  had  no  stone  ? — A.  They  kept  working  on 
the  stone :  they  were  on  pretty  often. 

Q.  Doing  more  to  it  than  necessary? — A.  Not  doing  any  more  than  might  be 
necessary,  but  they  would  not  work  quite  so  hard  and  fast ;  because  a  man  can  work 
fast  or  slow. 

By  Mr,  Hogg  : 

Q.  How  long  at  a  time  would  you  be  delayed,  would  you  be  delayed  half  a  day 
or. a  whole  day?  Did  you  ever  know  a  case  of  a  whole  day  where  there  was  no  stone 
there  to  cut,  and  the  men  were  playing  with  themselves  ? — A.  There  was  a  time  when 
we  were  slack  of  stone,  we  kept  one  full  gang  working,  the  rest  I  believe  went  back  to 
Mr.  St.  Louis ;  they  could  go  back  and  forwards,  when  he  had  work  for  them. 

Q.  Then,  when  they  went  back  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  or  away  from  the  work,  they  were 
not  counted  as  working  ? — A.  I  suppose  not. 

Q.  They  should  not  be  ? — A.  No,  not  counted  to  that  work,  they  might  be  counted 
on  the  other  work. 

Q.  You  mean  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  Yes,  with  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  But  if  they  went  away  from  the  Wellington  work  that  you  were  on,  of  course 
they  were  not  working  ? — A.  Not  under  me. 

Q.  And  then  they  should  not  appear  in  the  Wellington  pay-lists  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
how  the  lists  were  kept ;  Mr.  St.  Louis  furnished  all  the  men. 

Q.  They  were  all  kept  distinct  ?  Three  lists  of  stone  cutters  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
about  that. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  paid  by  Mr  Michaud  and  Mr.  Villeneuve  ;  at  the  pay  days 
they  were  present  at  the  time  the  envelopes  were  handed  out? — A.  I  don't  know  about 
Mr.  Michaud. 

Q.  But  by  Mr.  Villeneuve ;  and  you  say  the  first  time  was  when  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
present  ? — A.  Yes,  that  was  the  first  pay  I  received. 

Q.  25th  March  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  did  not  keep  the  date. 
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By  Mr,  Geoffrion: 

Q.  The  contractor  who  was  supplying  the  stone  at  the  Wellington  bridge  was  not 
Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  I  forget  his  name  ;  it  was  Mr.  Delorimier. 

By  Mr.  Hogg : 

Q.  Did  you  work  at  night  as  foreman  ? — A.  I  worked  very  little  at  night ;  I  ob- 
jected to  night  work ;  I  worked  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  finish  up  the  coping 
so  that  I  could  get  prepared  to  put  down  the  bridge  ;  that  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
work. 

Q.  So  that  you  worked  your  ten  hours  ? — A.  The  men  could  not  work  all  night  and 
all  day;  we  worked  until  12  o'clock  sometimes. 

Q.  Could  you  say  how  often  T — A.  No. 

Q.  But  seldom? — A.  Seldom. 

By  Mr,  Geqffrion  : 

Q.  You  said  that  if  you  had  been  appointed  for  that,  you  might  have  kept  track  of 
the  number  of  men  on  the  work,  of  the  stonecutters  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  could  you  have  done  it,  would  it  have  been  only  by  guessing  1 — A.  I  would 
take  the  men  down. 

His  Lordship. — He  is  only  referring  to  his  own  gang. 

By  Mr.  Geqffrion : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  by  simply  looking  you  could  have  done  it  ? — A.  No, 
a  simple  look  would  not  be  sufficient,  but  by  having  a  time  book  and  having  the  men's 
names  down,  and  putting  them  down. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  By  being  time-keeper  as  well  as  foreman  ? — A.  Exactly. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  You  were  not  on  the  permanent  staff  of  the  government  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  At  the  Wellington  bridge  a  permanent  staff  of  the  government  was  there,  and 
there  were  extra  men  ? — ^A.  I  believe  so.  I  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Kennedy  for  that 
particular  work. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — We  have  about  eight  or  ten  witnesses  on  the  question  of  over- 
time, but  I  will  not  worry  the  court  with  them.  I  will  state  that  I  am  willing  to  offer 
some  other  witnesses  whom  we  have  brought  on  the  question  of  overtime.  I  am  afraid 
to  worry  the  court. 

His  Lordship. — I  should  not  like  you,  by  any  expression  of  mine,  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  case,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  on  the  other  side,  to  be  led  into  a  position 
of  false  security.  If  you  give  the  names  of  the  witnesses  perhaps  the  other  side  will 
admit  that  they  will  give  the  same  evidence  as  the  others  have  given.  You  may  call 
them  and  ask  them  the  one  question,  as  to  the  expression  "  overtime  "  and  so  on. 


PII':RRE  LACROIX,  swom. 
By  Mr.  Emard: 

Q.  Your  occupation  ? — A.  Building  inspector  of  the  city  of   Montreal. 

Q.  Since  how  many  years  ? — A.  Twelve  years. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  how  you  would  apply  the  expression  "  overtime  "  in  the 
following  instance : — Suppose  you  had  a  contract  with  the  contractors  to  supply 
labour,  such  as  foremen,  stonecutters,  stonemasons,  teams  double  and  single,  and  sHlled 
labourers,   and  good  labourers  for  pick  and  shovel  men,  how  would  you  classify  the 
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skilled  labourers? — A.  I  would  understand  by  skilled  labourers,  all  men  who  had  to  do 
perfectly  well  the  work  which  they  were  called  upon  to  do. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  apply  y6ur  skilled  labour  to  any  workman,  even  who  has 
no  special  trade  ?— A.  To  any  class  of  workmen,  even  if  they  have  no  trade,  if  they  are 
able  to  do  the  work  which  they  are  called  upon  to  do. 

By  his  Lordship  ; 

Q.  If  you  gave  a  special  rate  for  overtime,  what  would  you  understand  by  over- 
time 1— A.  I  would  understand  by  overtime,  any  time  done  after  the  usual  day's  work. 

Q.  Whether  the  men  had  been  employed  during,  the  day  or  night  ? — A.  Yes,  as  it 
makes  no  difference  between  the  contractor  and  the  proprietor,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
contractor  to  supply  the  men,  and  he  needs  them,  whether  fresh  men  or  men  who  have 
been  working  during  the  day. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hogg  : 

Q.  Would  you  give  me  an  example  of  what  you  call  a  skilled  labourer,  according  to 
your  definition  ? — A.  A  man  that  you  can  send  to  do  a  certain  work,  and  can  depend 
upon  the  work  being  done  intelligently. 

Q.  I  want  an  example  of  one  1 — A.  In  the  mechanic  line  or  labourer  ? 

Q.  I  suppose  a  carpenter  would  be  a  skilled  labourer  ? — A.  A  man  that  you  can  send 
out,  a  labourer,  if  it  is  in  the  labour  line,  a  man  that  you  can  send  up  to  dig  a  ditch,  a  cer- 
tain ditch  upon  a  certain  line,  you  do  not  want  to  send  another  man  to  place  the  line, 
give  him  distances,  and  he  can  measure  them  and  attend  to  it  with  intelligence. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  distinction  that  presents  itself  to  your  mind  1 — A.  I  would 
call  a  skilled  labourer  a  man  who  could  help  a  mechanic  where  it  would  take  a  skilled 
mechanic  to  help,  in  placing  beams,  or  carrying  material,  helping  to  put  them  in  their 
places. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q. .  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  labour  in  Montreal  in  February  and  June 
1893 1— A.  No,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Whether  any  labourers  would  be  getting  as  high  as  $1.85  ? — A.  I  could  not  ex- 
actly give  the  prices  that  labourers  were  being  paid  at  that  time,  not  being  in  the  trade. 

Q.  You  say  the  price  between  the  pick  and  shovel  men  and  labourers  is  only  35 
cents  a  day  ? — A.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  labourers  being  paid  as  much  as 
$1.50  and  more. 

By  Mr,  Hogg : 

Q.  Do  you  say  $1.50  is  a  fair  thing  for  labourers  in  Montreal  last  year? — A.  When 
there  is  plenty  of  work  they  have  been  paid  over  $1.50  ;  I  have  paid  them  myself  more 
than  that,  but  when  the  work  is  scarce  it  may  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  con- 
tractor. 

His  Lordship — In  regard  to  this  work,  do  you  know  skilled  labourers  may  not  mean 
the  same  as  skilled  labour,  in  the  ordinary  English  expression.  The  expression  is  skilled 
labourers,  in  a  classification  including  a  list  of  tradsmen ;  skilled  labourers  and  skilled 
labour  may  not  mean  the  same.  By  the  expression  skilled  labour,  in  English,  generally 
it  means  tradesmen. 

Mr.  Hogg — But  it  must  be  distinguished  from  good  labourer  for  pick  and  shovel. 

His  Lordship — Yes,  those  are  at  $1.50,  and  the  other  men,  if  they  are  fit  to  be  on 
the  work  at  all,  ought  to  get  $1.85. 

By  Mr.  Hogg : 

Q.  I  wish  to  get  from  him  an  example  of  the  class  of  men.  What  would  you  say 
of  a  man  who  was  skilled  in  the  mixing  of  mortar,  for  instance  ? — A.  He  would  be  a 
skilled  labourer. 

Q.  You  would  call  the  man  who  carried  the  hod  a  skilled  labourer  ? — A.  There  is 
many  a  man  who  would  carry  a  hod  and  would  fall  from  the  ladder. 
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Q.  That  would  depend  upon  his  head  7 — A.  It  takes  a  training. 

Q.  Would  he  be  a  skilled  labourer  1 — A.  He  would  be  a  skilled  labourer  in  that  line, 
carrying  the  hod,  a  new  man  could  not  carry  a  hod  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
oontractor. 


NAPOLEON  LAPORTE,  sworn. 

(Delivered  in  French  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Audettb,  registrar  of  the  court.) 
Examined  by  Mr.  Emard : 

Witness  is  a  contractor.  He  has  employed  a  great  many  men,  and  he  is  asked 
what  kind  of  men,  and  he  says  labourers,  more  particularly  labourers,  bricklayers  also. 

He  has  actually  some  under  his  direction. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  employs  many  at  a  time,  and  he  says  he  has  employed  300 
at  a  time. 

He  is  asked,  having  a  contract  to  supply  work,  and  men  in  the  following  trades, 
foremen,  stone-cutters,  stone-setters,  carters,  skilled  labourers,  good  labourers  working 
with  pick  and  shovel,  what  he  would  call  skilled  labourers,  and  he  says  he  would  call 
skilled  labourers  men  who  would  be  able  to  do  the  work  that  was  assigned  to  them 
without  the  foremen  being  obliged  to  repeat  to  them  three  or  four  times  what  they  had 
to  do,  and  always  be  at  their  backs,  telling  them  whal  he  had  to  do. 

He  is  asked  whether  if  he  had  under  this  contract  to  supply  overtime,  on  what 
basis  he  would  establish  overtime,  and  he  says  overtime  according  to  him  is  work  done 
after  six  o'clock  at  night. 

He  is  asked  what  are  the  general  working  hours  in  Montreal,  and  he  says  from 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6  in  the  evening. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  would  make  any  distinction  if  he  was  to  employ  men  after 
the  day's  work,  if  the  men  that  he  would  employ  on  that  overwork,  or  overtime,  would 
be  men  who  had  been  working  during  the  whole  day,  or  new  men  that  he  would  put  on 
at  6  and  he  says  no,  even  last  week  he  had  men  working  for  him  in  Montreal  who  were 
working  the  whole  day  long,  and  he  put  them  on  to  work  after  6  in  the  evening. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  knows  about  the  rates  of  labourers'  wages  in  June  of  last  year, 
and  about  what  they  would  be  for  ordinary  labourers  1 — A.  From  1.25  to  $1.75. 

Q.  For  these  labourers  you  would  call  skilled  labourers? — A.  $1.75;  I  paid  them 
last  year  myself  $1.75. 

Q.  Those  that  you  would  class  skilled  labourers  1 — A.  Yes,  and  the  others  we 
would  say  $1.25  or  $1.35,  or  $1.40,  and  then  pick  and  shovel  men  $1.75,  they  were 
skilled  labourers ;  they  would  be  men  who  could  lay  a  brace  or  do  cutting  without  any 
carpenter ;  they  could  drive  a  nail  and  put  in  a  brace,  and  those  who  could  take  levels, 
and  so  on,  I  always  paid  them  higher  wages.  If  you  take  an  ordinary  labourer  and 
make  him  do  that  he  will  spoil  more  work  in  an  hour  than  it  will  take  t\>  o  men  to  do  in  a 
day. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hogg  : 

Q.  That  is  your  distinction  then  between  a  good  labourer  or  an  ordinary  labourer 
and  a  skilled  labourer  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Then,  what  proportion  of  skilled  labourers  have  you  to  good  labourers?— -A  I 
suppose  in  drain  work  where  I  used  to  work  we  might  have  twelve — ten  or  twelve  men, 
skilled  labourers,  among  fifty. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  fair  proportion  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  in  your  particular  kind  of  work  % — A.  Yes,  in  drains. 
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Q.  And  these  ten  or  twelve  would  be  the  men  you  would  select  wid  pay  higher 
wages  to  ? — Yes. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  And  they  would  be  worth  35  cents  a  day  more  than  the  other  men  ? — A.  I 
paid  some  50  cents  a  day  more  ;  I  would  make  more  out  of  those  at  $1.75  than'  out  of 
the  others  at  $1.25 ;  that  is  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge ;  I  was  working  on  a  contract, 
and  I  would  not  pay  ihem  more  than  they  were  worth. 

By  Mr,  Emard  : 

He  is  asked  whether  he  takes  receipts  when  he  pays  his  men,  and  he  says  no,  never. 

He  is  asked  whether,  in  the  scope  of  his  occupation,  what  proportion  is  the  men 
that  work  with  pick  and  shovel,  he  says  they  are  men  working  with  pick  and  shovel, 
apart  from  the  bricklayers,  but  they  are  not  labourers. 


JAMES  MORRISON,  sworn. 
Exa/mined  by  Mr,  Emard : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  Contractor. 

Q.  In  Montreal  1 — A.  In  Montreal. 

Q.  In  what  line  of  business  ? — A.  Building  and  different  things. 

Q.  Do  you  usually  employ  any  class  of  man? — A.  Different  classes,  labourers, 
plasterers  and  different  kinds. 

Q.  Will  you  please  say  if  you  had  a  contract  to  supply  to  a  proprietor  some  fore- 
men, stone-cutters,  stone-setters  and  masons,  skilled  labourers,  double  teams  and  good 
labourers  for  pick  and  shovel  work,  what  would  you  include  among  the  skilled  labourers 
that  you  would  have  to  supply  ? — A.  There  are  different  kinds  in  every  trade ;  there 
are  derrick  men,  they  are  only  labourers  but  they  are  skilled  labourers,  and  there  are 
cement  and  mortar  men,  and  there  are  men  who  mix  cement ;  they  are  only  common 
labourers,  but  they  are  skilled  men  in  their  way. 

By  h%8  Lordship : 

Q.  It  comes  to  this  :  among  labourers  there  are  those  who  have  specialties  ?— A* 
Yes,  and  they  are  worth  very  nearly  double  what  the  other  men  are  worth. 

By  Mr,  Emard  : 

Q.  Because  they  work  quicker  ? — A.  You  don't  need  to  stand  and  watch  them  all 
the  time. 

Q.  If  in  the  same  contract  there  is  a  special  price  for  overtime,  what  time  or  what 
work  would  you  include  in  that  1 — A.  In  our  own  case,  in  regard  to  one  of  our  trades, 
we  have  to  pay  for  any  hours  after  the  hours  stipulated  for ;  supposing  they  are  work- 
ing eight  hours  a  day,  sometimes  they  cannot  work  ten  hours  on  account  of  the  season, 
and  if  they  work  O'v^r  the  eight  hours  or  over  the  ten  hours,  they  h|ive  to  be  paid  time 
and  a  half,  and  if  they  work  all  night  it  is  double  time ;  up  to  12  o'clock  it  is  time  and 
a  half,  and  after  12  it  is  double  time ;  I  have  always  to  pay  that. 

Q.  And  for  the  proprietor  you  would  charge  accordingly  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Whether  this  work  is  done  by  the  men  working  previous  ? — A.  Yes,  the  same 
way. 

Q.  Or  whether  it  is  a  man  who  does  not  work  in  the  daytime  i — A.  The  same  way, 

Q.  Do  you  generally  take  receipts  when  you  pay  your  men  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hogg  : 

Q.  If  you  had  a  contract  to  supply  labour,  and  you  made  out  your  pay-sheets  for 
the  purpose  of  being  paid  by  the  government,  and  then  paid  your  men  upon  the  same 
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pay-sheet,  what  would  you  do  in  that  case;  I  mean  on  the  copies  of  the  pay-sheets,  what 
would  you  do  in  that  case,  where  you  required  a  voucher  1 — A.  Charge  accordingly. 
Q.  But  as  to  the  receipts  ? 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  If  you  had  your  lists  all  made  up,  would  you  ask  your  men  to  sign  them  ? — A. 
Yes,  it  is  customary  now  to  do  so  ;  that  is  this  year ;  it  was  never  done  before ;  there 
is  a  new  law  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  we  have  to  do  it. 

His  Lordship. — You  have  a  lien  law  1 

Mr.  Geofprion. — Yes. 

By  Mr.  Hogg  : 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  a  contract  to  supply  labour,  to  supply  the  workman  to  another 
contractor,  what  would  you  do  in  that  case  ? — A.  I  would  take  a  receipt. 

Q.  I  think  so.  Now,  you  speak  of  skilled  labourers  as  those  who  had  a  specialty 
and  did  not  require  to  be  told  by  the  foreman  all  the  time  what  to  do.  Take  a  work 
like  what  has  been  described  here,  the  building  of  piers  and  abutments,  large 
quantities  of  excavation,  and  general  work  of  building,  what  would  be  the  proportion  of 
skilled  labourers  that  you,  as  a  contractor,  would  think  proper  to  put  in  with  your 
ordinary  labourers  ? — A.  Well,  in  a  case  like  some  of  these  large  contracts  where  there 
is  a  lot  of  excavation,  you  want  fully  a  third  if  not  more  of  good  skilled  labourers,  and 
then  there  are  the  derrick  men,  and  such  like. 

Q.  But  that  would  all  come  in  ? — A.  That  would  make  it  over  half ;  if  you  include 
your  derrick  men  and  all. 

Q.  You  don't  call  all  derrick  men  skilled  labourers  ?  A  man  who  holds  the  guy 
rope  is  not  a  skilled  labourer? — A.  He  wants  to  be  a  skilled  labourer;  it  is  no  joke 
getting  around  derricks  with  greenhorns. 

Q.  But  in  ordinary  excavation  you  would  not  require  anything  like  one-third  1 — 
A.  Well,  you  would  want  the  leading  men,  they  would  have  to  be  good  men,  and  skilled 
labourers.     There  are  skilled  pick  and  shovel  men,  the  same  as  anything  else. 

Q.  But  in  that  case  you  would  have  a  proportion  something  like  what  Mr.  Laporte 
gave  us  1 — A.  Oh,  yes,  in  a  case  like  that. 

Q.  About  ten  in  fifty  ? — A.  About  one-fifth,  in  the  case  of  drains. 

Q.  But  it  could  not  possibly  go  beyond  one-half  ? — A.  It  might. 

Q.  You  can  hardly  conceive  a  contract  in  which  it  would  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
Put  on  eight  or  ten  derricks,  and  six  men  on  each  derrick,  it  runs  up. 

Q.  But  it  does  not  require  six  men  for  a  derrick  ] — A.  Yes ;  sometimes  six,  and 
you  cannot  put  sixty  men  in  a  big  hole  to  work  ;  if  you  have  eight  derricks  working, 
and  put  a  gang  in  the  hole,  you  have  to  have  a  pretty  big  hole. 


HECTOR  CAVIEUX,  sworn. 

(Examination  in  French,  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Audette,  registrar  of  the  court.) 
Eocamined  by  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Witness  is  a  contractor.     He  says  he  has  chiefly  worked  in  the  erection  of  building 

He  has  had  occasion  to  employ  working  men  of  different  trades,  labourers,  and  so  on. 

He  has  had  some  men  working  by  the  day  for  him.  He  worked  for  the  proprietor 
by  day  at  a  given  rate,  and  had  an  arrangement  made  beforehand. 

He  is  asked  whether  if  he  had  a  contract  to  supply  workmen  of  following  des- 
cription, foremen,  stone-cutters,  carters,  good  labourers  handling  pick  and  shovel,  what 
he  would  understand  by  skilled  labourers ;  and  he  says  he  would  sJmost  place  them  all 
as  skilled  labourers,  excepting  those  labourers  that  are  more  common,  whose  intelligence 
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would  be  more  limited.  It  would  not  be  necessary  that  the  men  should  have  certain 
trades ;  a  man  would  be  a  skilled  labourer,  as  well  as  a  skilled  tradesman. 

He  is  asked  if  he  had  a  certain  contract  to  supply  overtime,  what  he  would  charge 
as  overtime,  and  he  says  he  would  charge  as  overtime  all  the  hours  over  and  above  the 
hours  of  the  ordinary  day's  work. 

He  is  asked  whether  if  he  had  two  gangs  of  men  working,  one  day  time  and  one 
at  night,  whether  he  would  consider  that  the  gang  of  men  employed  during  the  night 
should  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  overtime,  and  he  says  yes. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  sometimes  takes  receipts  from  the  men  he  employed,  and 
he  says  no,  never. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr,  Hogg  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  place  all  the  labourers  as  skilled 
labourers,  excepting  the  ordinary  men  with  pick  and  shovel  1 — A.  No,  I  say  all  the 
labourers  excepting  those  who  have  limited  intelligence. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  contract  to  supply  labourers  ? — A.  He  says  without  having 
any  contract  he  has  supplied  men  for  people  he  generally  dealt  with. 

Q.  Not  very  many  though,  just  to  a  small  extent  ? — A.  He  says  it  depends  upon 
the  work  he  has  had  to  do  ;  he  says  sometimes  he  has  had  40  or  50  men. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  skilled  labourers  would  you  say  would  be  fair  in  the  scope  of 
your  work  ? — A.  He  says  in  a  building  if  he  has  ten  labourers  he  will  certainly  have 
four  of  them  if  not  five  who  will  be  skilled  labourers. 

Q.  He  would  have  two-thirds  to  a  half  skilled  labourers  ? — A.  Yes,  he  says  about 
that. 

Q.  That  would  apply  to  the  building  from  the  excavation  of  the  cellar  up  to  the 
top  ? — A.  From  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

Q.  You  would  have  from  two-fifths  to  a  half  skilled  men  ? — A.  He  says  he  would 
have  four  or  five  out  of  ten  men. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  average  over  the  whole  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

(Adjournment  from  1  p.m.  until  2  p.m.) 


JOSEPH  BELAND,  sworn. 
Eocamined  hy  Mr,  Emard, 

His  Lordship. — Is  this  still  on  the  question  of  skilled  labour  and  overtime  t 

Mr.  Emard. — Yes.     This  is  the  last  witness. 

His  Lordship  stated  that,  during  the  recess,  he  had  referred  to  three  English  autho- 
rities upon  the  use  of  the  words,  and  they  did  not  differ  very  much,  viz. :  The  Century, 
The  Imperial  Dictionary,  and  Worcester. 

By  Mr.  Emard  : 

Q.  You  are  a  contractor  in  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  such  for  several  years  1 — A.  Yes,  contracting  for  ten  years, 
and  foreman  for  one  of  the  biggest  firms  in  Montreal  for  twenty  years.  I  generally 
employ  forty  or  fifty  men,  and  sometimes  less. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  skilled  labourer  ?  If  you  were  to  supply  men  such  as  fore- 
men, stonecutters,  carters  and  skilled  labourers,  and  common  labourers  for  pick  and 
shovel  work,  what  would  you  call  and  classify  a  skilled  labourer  ? — A.  A  skilled  labourer 
would  be  an  intelligent  man  who  would  help  the  mechanics  or  working  man.  There  is 
a  difference  between  a  mechanic  and  a  labourer,  a  mechanic  is  a  man  who  has  learned  a 
trade,  and  a  skilled  labourer  is  a  man  that  generally  helps. 
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By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  He  is  a  man  who  would  have  special  knowledge  for  the  work  he  was  doing  1— 
A.  Yes,  in  the  building  of  a  bridge,  you  may  say,  or  in  the  use  of  derricks ;  if  a  man 
works  a  derrick  he  must  be  a  very  skilful  labourer  to  do  it. 

Q.  The  man  holding  the  rope  1 — A.  He  must  be  a  skilled  man,  too,  because  a 
piece  of  stone  worth  $200  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  if  he  had  not  skill  enough 
to  know  that,  a  stone  might  fall  and  break,  or  an  accident  might  happen.  We  generally 
take  a  good  man  that  we  can  depend  on  who  will  prevent  accidents.  An  unseed  man 
might  kill  somebody. 

By  Mr,  Ema/rd : 

Q.  What  would  you  call  a  man  who  would  be  cutting  and  taking  ice  out  of  a  basin  t 
Would  you  call  him  a  skilled  labourer  % — A.  Certainly ;  if  he  was  not  a  skilled  labourer 
he  might  drown  himself ;  he  would  not  see  the  danger. 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  overtime  % — A,  Everything  over  ten  hours,  which  is 
the  regular  working  day. 

Q.  Ten  hours  is  the  working  day  in  Montreal  ? — A.  After  six  o'clock  at  night  is 
overtime  or  extra  work. 

Crass-examined  by  Mr.  Hogg  : 

Q.  You  say  that  every  man  who  cuts  ice  under  those  circumstances  would  be  a 
skilled  labourer? — A.  I  think  all  those  who  would  cut  ice,  in  a  river  like  that,  should  be 
skilled  labourers,  or  else  an  accident  might  happen. 

Q.  An  accident  might  happen  to  anybody  ? — A.  Yes,  but  still  he  might  save  him- 
self  better  if  he  is  skilled. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  with  reference  to  the  number  of  skilled  labourers  you 
would  have,  as  to  common  labourers  ? — A.  I  should  say  in  ordinary  work  about  a  half 
would  be  a  fair  number  of  labouring  men. 

Q.  About  one-half  1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  rest  1 — A.  The  rest  might  be  ordinary  labouring  men. 

Q.  Has  that  been  your  experience  ? — A.  That  has  been  my  experience  in  many 
places  where  I  have  been  working  myself. 

Q.  You  would  pay  one-half  of  your  men  a  higher  price  ? — A.  We  generally  would 
pay  them  more. 

Q.  About  half  of  them  would  be  paid  more  ? — A.  Yes,  we  would  pay  about  one- 
half  of  them  mora  In  difficult  work  like  this,  bridge  or  other  big  buildings,  it  would 
take  very  nearly  a  half ;  there  should  be  a  half  skilled  labouring  men  to  prevent  accidents 
happening. 


PATRICK  COUGflUN,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  I  think  you  have  worjced  at  the  construction  of  the  Wellington  bridge  \ — A 
Yes,  sir,  as  timekeeper. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  work  there  %    At  the  inception  of  the  work  T — k. 
Yes,  around  the  1st  of  December. 

Q.  The  first  part  of  the  work,  from  December  up  to  when,  you  may  say,  was  d<H)e 
by  the  permanent  staff  of  the  hands  on  the  canal  ? — A.  Probably  for  about  two  m<»ithB. 

Q.  Up  to  the  end  of  January  % — A.  About  the  end  of  January  as  far  as  I  cu 
recollect. 

Q.  After  that,  or  about  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February  extra  hands 
or  outside  workmen  were  brought  in  on  the  work  1 — A.  On  the  Wellington  bridge. 
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Q.  And  you  began  to  be  timekeeper  of  that  new  staff,  or  outside  workmen,  as  soon 
as  outside  workmen  were  brought  in  ? — A.  I  was  timekeeper  right  from  the  beginning. 

Q,  Then  the  permanent  staff  had  special  wages,  they  were  not  men  paid  by  the 
year  ?-— A.  They  were  paid  monthly,  on  a  monthly  time-sheet. 

Q.  From  the  time  that  outside  workmen  were  brought  in,  you  continued  to  be  time- 
keeper?— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  continued  to  be  timekeeper. 

Q.  As  such,  had  you  any  timekeepers  under  your' supervision  or  under  your  orders  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  had  three  or  four. 

Q.  Name  them  7 — A.  I  had  Warburton,  Glenny  and  Davin ;  Dolan  only  a  part  of 
the  time. 

Q.  Was  Doheny  under  you  1 — ^A,  No. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  contracted  for  the  supply  of  labour  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  lock  no.  1  ? — A.  In  the  beginning  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it,  but,  towards  the  end  of  the  work,  I  knew  it  was  so.  . 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  know  now  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  take  exhibit  na  11,  filed  by  the  suppliant,  and  see  whether  the  signa- 
ture attached  to  this  certificate  is  yours  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  my  signature. 

Q.  This  is  certified  by  you  1 — A.  Yes,  sir,  this  is  my  signature. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  sign  this  certificate  1 — A.  I  signed  it  by  Mr.  Kennedy's 
orders  ;  he  presented  it  to  me,  told  me  to  sign  it  in  that  form. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  keeping  the  time  of  the  workmen  who  were 
employed  on  lock  no.  1  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  was  signed  by  you  at  the  suggestion  or  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  he  presented  them  to  me  and  told  me  to  sign  them,  -and  he 
being  my  superior  officer,  I  obeyed  him. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Kennedy's  signature  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  signature  below  yours  is  Mr.  Kennedy's  signature  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  it. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  Mr.  Parent's  signature  ? — A.  No,  I  am  not  so  positive  about 
it. 

His  Lordship. — Did  Kennedy  sign  before  you  or  after  you  ? — A.  That  I  cannot 
be  positive  about. 

Mt.  Gkopprion. — That  paper  would  show  he  signed  after  you  1 — A.  Yes,  it  would 
show  that,  but  still  I  could  not  swear  whether  I  did  sign  it  before  him  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Doheny 's  signature  1 — A.  No,  not  to  be  positive  of  it. 

Q.  But  you  know  whether  what  purports  to  be  Dohen3r's  signature  was  there  when 
you  signed  it  1 — A.  That  I  cannot  say  ;  I  do  not  know  what  names  were  on  it  when  I 
signed  it. 

Q.  Under  the  name  of  Doheny,  I  see  he  signs  as  stone  measurer.  Was  he  stone- 
measurer?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  say  whether  his  signature  was  there  when  you  wrote  yours  t 
A.  No,  I  could  not  be  positive. 

His  Lordship. — About  Kennedy's  signatures,  will  there  be  any  dispute. 

Mr.  Hogg. — I  think  Kennedy's  signatures  are  good. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  is  Kennedy's  signature  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  I  also  find  your  signature  on  the  paper  forming  part  of  exhibit  no.  11,  and 
below  mai'ked  F.  8 ;  P.  Coughlin,  clerk.     Is  that  your  signature  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  also  see  the  signature  of  M.  Doheny  above  your  signature  as  stone-measurer ; 
you  don't  know  whether  it  was  there  before  you  signed  or  not  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  And  your  answer  is  the  same  as  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  signature,  whether  it  was 
there  or  whether  it  was  before  or  after  yours  ? — A.  I  could  not  be  positive. 

Q.  And  your  answer  would  apply  in  the  same  way  to  wherever  your  signature  is, 
on  the  same  document  as  Mr.  Kennedy's  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  is  your  answer  the  same,  whenever  you  wrote  your  signature  on  any  other 
returns  or  certificate  in  connection  with  lock  no.  1  ;  did  you  do  it  because  you  were  so 
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requested  by  Mr.  Kennedy  1 — A.  Yes,  on  anything  outside  of  time  of  the  Wellington 
bridge. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  what  you  were  certifying  so 
far  as  lock  no.  1  is  concerned,  but  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  1 — A,  No. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  But  you  did  keep  the  time  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  so  far  as  the  labourers 
were  concerned  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  not  of  the  stone-cutters  1 — A.  For  the  first  five  or  six  weeks  I  counted  the 
stone-cutters ;  I  was  ordered  to  count  them,  bat  after  that  I  did  not. 

His  Lordship. — Mr.  Butcher  may  note  that  the  crown  do  not  require  Mr. 
Kennedy's  or  Mr.  Parent's  signatures  proved. 

Mr.  Geoffrion.— Mr.  Parent  will  be  examined.  I  do  not  ask  the  admission  as  to 
Mr.  Parent's  signature. 

My  instructions  are  that  the  witness  is  ready  to  swear  that  to  hife  personal  knowledge 
the  certificate  attached  to  Wellington  bridge  was  correct,  because  he  was  the  head 
time-keeper,  but  as  far  as  lock  no.  1  or  G.T.R.  bridge  is  concerned,  his  signature  ap- 
pears on  the  certificate ;  he  put  them  there  because  Mr.  Kennedy  told  him  to  do  it. 
His  answers  would  apply  to  the  G.T.R.  bridge  and  lock  no.  1. 

His  Lordship. — And  as  to  stonecutters  and  stonemasons  on  the  Wellington 
bridge. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Now,  here  is  exhibit  no.  10,  part  6.  Be  good  enough  to  refer  to  exhibit  10, 
part  6,  and  state  whether  the  signature  which  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  recapitulation, 
P.  Coughlin,  clerk,  is  your  signature  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  signature  and  Mr. 
Kennedy's  signature. 

Q.  Verify  and  say  if  this  applies  to  the  Wellington  Bridge  or  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? 
— A.  It  is  made  out  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  court  how  and  under  what  circumstances  you  have 
attached  your  certificate  or  your  signature  to  this  document  certifying  to  this  statement 
and  your  recapitulation  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  1 — A.  I  certified  to  them  because 
Mr.  Kennedy  presented  them  to  me  and  told  me  to  attach  my  signature  to  them. 

Q.  Had  you  in  your  possession  or  under  your  control  or  any  personal  knowledge, 
any  means  of  controlling  or  verifying  the  exactness  of  these  documents  ? — A.  None  what- 
ever, because  at  no  time  was  I  supposed  to  be  timekeeper  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Q.  You  never  were  timekeeper  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  No,  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  and  Wellington  bridge  alone. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  act  as  timekeeper  elsewhere  than  on  the  Wellington  bridge  1 — A. 
No,  sir,  no  place  else. 

Q.  Your  business  was  on  the  Wellington  bridge  1 — A.  Yes,  and  Wellington  bridge 
alone. 

Q.  Will  the  same  answer  apply  to  exhibit  no.  10,  part  7  where  your  signature 
appears  with  the  one  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Parent,  at  the  recapitulation  1 — A.  Yes, 
it  is  for  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  applies  in  the  same  way . 

Q.  And  your  answer  will  apply  to  all  the  other  returns  or  pay-lists  or  time-lists  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  Or  the  lock. 

Q.  As  to  the  Wellington, will  your  certificate  apply  to  all  that  is  contained  in  it,  or 
is  there  any  exception  1  Are  there  any  parts  to  which  you  could  not  certify  1 — A. 
Well,  when  I  speak  of  the  Wellington  bridge,  there  was  a  document  made  out,  that 
is  an  original  document  that  was  haiided  to  Mr.  St.  Louis,  that  document  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Parent  and  myself  for  the  Wellington  bridge  ;  that  is  the  only  docu- 
ment I  certified  to  as  being  correct ;  the  other  Wellington  bridge  documents  of  St. 
Louis,  my  signature  is  likewise  on  the  document,  but  it  is  to  the  original  one,  when 
I  speak  of  certifying,  that  I  an^  referring,  and  that  does  not  include  any  stone-masons  or 
stone-cutters  on  the  Wellington  bridge. 
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Q.  Whenever  your  signature  is  found  on  the  Wellington  bridge  it  will  not  apply  as 
to  personal  knowledge  to  stonecutters? — A.  And  stonemasons,  because  I  did  not  take 
their  time. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  Then  he  says  in  the  original  paper  he  did  not  certify  for  any  stonecutters  or 
stonemasons  ? — A.  There  is  none  on  my  original  paper. 

Q.  None  on  the  list  you  did  certify  as  the  original  document  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  were  any  on  the  subsequent  documents  you  made  ? — A.  I 
don*t  know,  but  Mr.  Stanton  was  the  copyist,  and  he  informed  me  that  the  one  he  made 
up  was  an  exact  copy  of  mine. 

Q.  Njow,  do  you  know  how  the  men  that  worked  on  the  Wellington  bridge  were 
paid  ? — A.  Yes,  the  day  labourers  were  paid,  what  you  would  call  pick  and  shovel  men, 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  a  day. 

Q.  But  in  what  manner? — A.  The  first  pay  was  February  29th,  two  days'  pay,  and 
then  the  next  pay  was  on  March  25th,  it  may  not  have  been  on  the  exact  date,  but  the 
pay  sheets  closed  on  the  25th,  and  they  were  paid  at  the  pay  office,  they  came  for  their 
envelopes. 

Q.  The  first  pay  was  in  February  ? — A.   About  29th  February. 

Q.  And  how  was  it  made  ?  They  would  come  to  the  office  ? — A.  There  was  a 
regular  pay  office  for  that  purpose,  and  the  men  would  come  in  and  the  number  would 
be  called  out,  and  the  money  was  in  an  envelope  and  handed  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  the  payment  for  the  identification  of  the  men,  or  to  see  that 
all  men  were  paid  ? — A^  I  was  there  to  identify  the  men,  and  see  that  they  got  their 
money. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  whether,  when  these  payments  were  made,  you  had  handed 
your  time  reports  in  ? — My  reports  then  would  be  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  hands. 

Q.  And  after  your  reports  would  be  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  bands,  some  men  would  come 
on  the  Wellington  bridge  works,  twice  a  month  I  suppose  ? — A.  After  the  second  pay 
they  paid  fortnightly. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  the  money  that  was  coming  to  each  man  was  in  an  envelope  ? — 
A.  Exactly. 

Q  Men  whose  names  would  appear  on  the  list  given  by  you  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  would 
be  called  ? — A.  And  their  envelopes  would  be  handed  to  them. 

Q.  And  as  a  rule  were  you  always  present  at  these  pays  ? — A.  Always  at  the  Wel- 
lington bridge  pays. 

Q.  Now,  as  far  as  the  returns  made  by  you  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  of  the  labour  that  was 
furnished  at  the  Wellington  bridge  is  concerned,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  whether 
these  returns  were  correct  and  according  to  your  time  books  ? — A.  Yes,  they  were  cor- 
rect according  to  myself  and  the  ones  I  had  assisting  me. 

Q.  According  to  your  return  and  the  return  from  your  own  assistants  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir,  a  copy  of  them. 

Q.  You  say  that  after  the  first  or  second  payments,  which  were  made  at  irregular 
dates,  the  payments  were  made  fortnightly  ? — A.  After  the  25th  of  March. 

Q.  Did  you  make  your  returns  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  fortnightly  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing him  the  material  for  the  pay  ? — A.  Yes,  as  he  could  not  have  made  up  his  own 
accounts  or  made  up  their  envelopes  until  he  would  get  my  returns. 

Q.  So  that  whenever  pay  day  was  approaching  you  were  requested  or  knew  you 
had  to  make  up  a  return  of  the  days  and  hours  made  by  each  man  ? — A.  Yes,  I  had  to 
give  all  the  details. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  this  pay-list  yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  there  myself  and  my 
assistant ;  it  was  prepared  under  my  direction. 

Q.  By  yourself  or  by  your  assistant  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  and  your  assistant  would  work  at  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  see  that  your  work  was  properly  done  by  your  assistant  from  the 
time  books  they  had  there  before  them  ? — A.  Yes,  I  checked  it  all. 
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Q.  And  did  you  take  all  the  usual  and  necessary  precautions  to  ascertain  that  these 
returns  made  from  Wellington  bridge  works  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  were  correct? — A.  Yes, 
took  every  precaution  ;  I  was  very  careful  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  keeping  your  time  books  yourself,  or  only  your  assistant  ? — A.  I 
was  keeping  them  myself  and  my  assistant. 

Q.  After  you  had  prepared  these  time-lists  or  returns  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  from  your 
time  books,  what  did  you  do  with  these  books  ? — A.  Well,  I  left  the  works  about  the 
1st  of  May,  and  I  left  all  the  books  I  had  in  what  we  call  the  wharfinger's  office  at  the 
bridge. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  that  office  when  you  left  1 — A.  Well,  we  had  the  office  to 
ourselves,  there  was  no  one  particularly  in  charge. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Kennedy  who  had  superintendence  of  it,  who  was  the  superior 
officer  there? — A  That  I  could  not  say;  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  Mr. 
Kennedy  or  Mr.  Parent. 

Q.  It  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  government  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  left  the  time  lists  of  yourself  and  of  your  assistants  there  t — A.  Yes, 
every  paper  I  had  in  connection  with  it  I  left  there. 

Q.  And  who  was  in  charge  of  the  place  when  you  left  the  employment  1 — A.  The 
next  time-keeper  after  me  was  Davin. 

Q.  Had  he  replaced  you  before  you  left,  or  was  there  any  gap? — A.  He  was  time- 
keeper  during  my  time  there,  and  when  I  left  to-day  he  succ^ded  me. 

Q.  And  James  Davin  would  be  the  man  who  succeeded  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  James  Davin  was  one  of  your  assistants  previously  ? — A.  He  was  time- 
keeper for  the  carters  on  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  Did  he  know  where  these  books  were,  or  was  he  aware  that  these  books  were 
in  that  place  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  he  would  know  as  well  as  me,  because  he  was  in  the  office 
all  the  time  with  me. 

Q.  And  had  he  worked  with  you  at  those  returns  that  had  been  made  to  Mr.  St. 
Louis  from  these  lists  previously  ? — A.  As  far  as  the  carters  were  concerned  he  had. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  these  books  or  field  notes,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  since  you  left  ? 
— A.  I  saw  some  of  them,  the  time  of  the  commission  in  Montreal. 

Q.  In  whose  possession  were  they  then  ? — A.  In  the  po'^session  of  the  commission. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  whole  of  them  or  only  part  of  them  ? — A.  There  were  lots  of 
them ;  there  is  a  good  many  of  them  that  are  what  you  might  term  notes  in  small  books, 
because  several  times  in  the  beginning  of  the  work  I  applied  to  get  time-books,  and 
never  could  get  them,  and  so  when  we  bought  them  ourselves  we  bought  cheap  ones, 
small  ones. 

Q.  Without  divisions  in  them? — A.  They  would  have  divisions,  but  they  would 
not  last  very  long  ;  once  it  was  entered  from  the  pass  book  to  the  sheet  there  was  no 
further  attention  paid  to  the  book. 

Q.  So  when  you  saw  some  of  them  before  the  commission,  you  were  unable  to  say 
they  were  the  whole  collection  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  ;  I  know  I  saw  a  lot  of  them  there. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Pending  the  arrival  of  the  documents,  I  wish  the  witness  to 
stand  aside. 

His  Lordship. — Yes. 


MICHAEL  DOHENY,  recalled. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  The  first  return  that  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  government  was  made 
on  the  25th  March  $1,764.32,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  signed  by  you.  Were  you 
then  taking  the  measurements  for  the  stone  during  the  month  of  March  ? — A.  Yes,  I 
took  the  measurements. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  having  seen  the  returns,  or  the  amount  ? — A.  I  gave  a 
certificate  for  the  month  of  March. 
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Q.  At  the  time  you  signed  it  yourself? — A.  Oh,  yes,  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  St.  Louis;  I 
.«ign  a  certificate  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  every  month. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  For  $1,764.32  ? — A,  I  never  signed  for  the  amount ;  I  signed  for  the  quantity 
of  stone ;  I  am  satisfied  I  signed  a  certificate  for  the  month  of  March ;  I  am  satisfied  I 
signed  a  certificate  for  all  the  stone  received. 

Q.  Being  signed  on  the  25th,  it  would  be  for  the  month  of  March  ? — A.  We  made 
-our. certificate  always  about  the  25th. 

Q.  Is  the  quantity  given  in  that  certificate  ?  Perhaps  he  could  speak  if  he  saw  the 
quantity  ? — A.  I  could  not  unless  I  saw  my  figures. 

Q.  Can  you  get  for  us  a  statement  of  the  stone  work  certified  for  on  the  25th 
March  1 — A.  I  kept  the  stone  account  in  a  book  I  had  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Where  is  that  book  ? — A.  That  book,  I  think,  is  in  the  hands. of  Mr.  Kennedy 
at  present. 

By  Mr,  Hogg : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  or  not? — A.  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Scanlon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Geopfhion — These  two  items  we  do  not  attach  much  importance  to,  because 
they  were  paid  in  full. 

His  Lordship — I  did  not  understand  that  all  of  March  25th  had  been  paid  in  fuU. 

Mr.  Geopprion. — I  have  made  a  mistake.  It  is  only  to  January  25th.  I  made  a 
mistake  when  I  said  the  first  two  amounts  were  paid  in  full.  The  items  for  January 
and  February  were  paid. 

His  Lordship — I  think  you  need  not  labour  this  any  further.  Mr.  Hogg  has 
promised  a  statement  showing  how  the  cheque  was  made  up.  Before  the  auditor  would 
give  a  warrant,  there  would  be  some  statement  on  which  the  account  was  passed,  and 
we  should  have  those  statements.     Mr.  Hogg  will  give  them  to  us. 


EPHRAIM  DESJARDINS,  sworn. 

(Given  in  French,  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Audette,  registrar  of  the  court.) 
Examined  by  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Witness  says  he  worked  for  Mr.  St.  Louis,  at  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

Witness  was  foreman  for  the  stone  and  ma.'^onry. 

He  was  foreman  at  the  superintendence  of  everything  with  regard  to  the  masonry. 
He  says  he  saw  to  everything  in  connection  with  the  stone. 

He  is  asked  what  time  he  started  to  work  there,  and  he  says  he  started  at  the 
beginning  of  the  works. 

He  is  asked  whether  that  stone  that  was  cut  was  used  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge 
only,  or  for  any  other  work  ;  he  says  it  was  used  for  the  bridge,  and  for  lock  no.  1. 

He  is  asked  whether  at  any  time  these  men  went  to  cut  stone  for  the  Wellington 
bridge,  and  he  says  it  has  happened  sometimes  they  would  send  and  ask  him  if  he  could 
not  let  them  have  some  men,  and  he  would  let  them  go  and  cut  some  stone  for  the 
Wellington  bridge. 

He  was  foreman  for  the  stone-cutters  and  masons. 

They  had  two  sheds  under  which  the  stonecutters  were  working. 

He  is  asked  whether  there  were  any  others  working  at  stone  outside  the  sheds,  and 
he  says  there  were  some  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  on  the  north  side  and  the  south 
side  ;  they  were  picking  the  backing. 

He  is  asked  whether  the  sheds  were  large  enough  at  a  given  time  to  cover  all  the 
men  working  at  the  stone,  and  he  says  no,  at  a  given  time  they  had  to  put  some  outside 
around  the  sheds. 
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He  is  asked  whether  he  was  keeping  the  time  and  names  of  those  men,  and  he  says 
no,  they  had  clerks  to  keep  the  time  of  the  men. 

He  is  asked  whether,  when  the  men  were  starting  to  work,  he  would  keep  them 
working  steadily,  and  he  is  asked  further  whether,  when  a  man  would  start  working  in 
the  morning,  he  would  keep  him  working  until  the  evening;  and  he  says  yes,  keeping 
him  at  work  all  the  time ;  he  did  not  stay  the  whole  time  in  the  sheds,  but  when  he 
would  go  a"way,  somebody  else  would  replace  him. 

When  he  was  there  he  did  not  allow  the  men  to  leave  their  work  and  go  away 
without  reporting  them. 

His  instructions  to  assistants  were  to  keep  the  men  working,  and  to  see  that  thej 
were  steady  at  work. 

He  is  asked,  as  far  as  he  can  judge,  whether  the  assistants  followed  his  instructions, 
and  he  says  yes. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  can  give  the  names  of  any  other  men  who  had,  like  him, 
the  control  of  masons,  and  he  says  yes,  there  was  one  by  the  name  of  Elie  Major,  and 
Napoleon  St.  Louis. 

He  is  asked  whether  these  men  were  assistants  when  he  was  away,  and  he  says  yes, 
they  were  the  assistants  under  the  shed. 

He  is  asked  whether  the  men  who  were  working  at  the  picking  on  the  bridge  were 
under  the  control  of  any  other  man,  and  he  says  yes,  they  were  under  the  control  of 
some  man  he  had  placed  there. 

He  is  asked  whether  he  is  aware  that  the  space  given  to  the  men  made  the  work 
difficult,  and  he  says  yes. 

He  is  asked  to  explain  what  accommodation  they  had,  and  what  difficulty  they  met 
with.  They  had  some  difficulty  to  bring  in  the  stone,  to  move  it  about,  and  to  cant  it 
over. 

He  is  asked  whether  at  any  time  besides  the  fact  of  having  taken  men  from  him  to 
work  at  the  Wellington  bridge  they  took  any  stone  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  and  he 
says  yes,  he  is  aware  that  they  did  take  some  once ;  he  has  reported  so,  and  he  is  asked 
whether  it  was  in  large  quantities,  and  he  says  no. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr,  Hogg  : 

Q.  How  many  men  had  you  picking  the  backing? — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
number. 

Q.  They  were  much  fewer  in  number  than  those  that  were  cutting  face  stone  in  the 
shed  ? — A.  He  says  for  a  time  he  believes  they  wei'e  more  numerous  ;  he  says  he  is  not 
certain  ;  he  has  never  taken  the  time  only  from  the  appearance. 

Q.  Were  you  foreman  over  the  whole  of  the  stone  cutting,  or  just  that  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  lock  no.  1  ? — A.  Only  for  the  Grand  Trunk  and  lock  no.  1. 

Q.  Was  the  nature  of  the  work  done  on  the  lock  stone  diflferent  from  that  on  the 
Grand  Trunk,  and  he  says  yes,  there  was  a  difference. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  ? — A.  He  says  that,  as  far  as  the  bridge  was  concem«i, 
the  facing  was  only  pinched  rough,  and  the  backing  was  picked,  and  as  to  lock  na 
1  it  was  boucharded. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  more  work  on  the  stone  on  lock  no.  1  than  on  the  other  i — A 
Yes. 

Q.  He  has  already  said  that  the  men  worked  well  and  hard  under  his  supervision! 
— A.  He  says  reasonably. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  a  man  to  cut  a  yard  of  the  stone  in  yard  no.  1 1 — A 
He  says  he  was  cutting  from  3  to  5  feet  a  day  in  superficies. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know  how  long  it  would  take  one  man  to  cut  a  cubic  yard  i — A. 
He  says  it  depends  on  the  width  of  the  wall,  and  he  says  when  the  piece  is  wider  it 
takes  longer  to  cut  it. 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  knows  anything  about  cutting  stone  by  the  cubic  yard ! — A-  He 
says  he  does  understand  it. 

Q.  Then  I  want  to  know  how  much  or  how  long  it  took  a  man  under  his  super- 
intendence to  cut  a  cubic  yard  of  the  lock  no.  1  stone  ? — A.  He  says  one  cannot  saj 
about  the  cubic  yard  of  the  stone  when  the  face  is  boucharded. 
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Q.  I  am  taking  it  just  as  it  is,  I  want  to  know  how  long  it  took  a  man  to  cut  that 
stone  as  it  was  cut  1 — A.  He  says  sometimes  it  was  3  or  4  feet  longer  from  the  depth  it 
was  coming  from,  and  that  it  depends ;  he  says  superficies  means  he  measures  only  the 
face ;  and  the  cube,  he  takes  the  height,  length  and  width. 

Q.  Then  how  long  would  it  take  a  man  to  cut  a  cubic  yard  of  that  stone  1 — A.  He 
says  he  cannot  say ;  if  you  give  him  the  dimension  of  the  stone  he  would  be  able  to  tell 
you. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  how  long  it  would  take  a  man  to  cut  27  cubic  feet  of  stone. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q,  Ask  him  how  long  it  would  take  to  dress  stone  for  that  wall  that  contains  one 
cubic  yard  ? — A.  He  says  that  kind  of  stone,  he  never  cut  by  the  yard  :  he  says  that 
work  is  only  done  in  superficies ;  it  is  not  like  the  other. 

By  Mr.  Hogg  : 

Q.  "What  is  his  experience  as  a  stonecutter,  or  has  he  any  1 — A.  He  says  he  certainly 
has  been  cutting  stone  for  17  years. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  In  lock  no.  1  did  they  only  dress  the  stone  on  one  side  1 — A  He  says  they 
made  one  face  with  two  or  three  joints  ;  he  says  they  made  from  3  to  5  feet  a  day  ;.he 
says  he  could  tell  you  rough  dressing  how  much  a  man  could  cut  in  a  day. 

By  Mr,  Hogg  : 

Q.  Then  I  want  to  know  that? — A.  He  says  12  to  15  feet;  a  yard  in  about  two 
days ;  sometimes  it  would  take  a  little  more  or  a  little  less. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  stone  used  on  the  Grand  Trunk  1 — A.  Yes ;  he  says  that  is 
for  the  facing  ;  he  says  for  what  they  were  using  for  the  backing  cost  more. 

Q.  He  says  a  man  could  cut  a  cubic  yard  of  the  stone  for  the  Grand  Trunk  in  about 
two  days ;  then  he  cannot  advance  a  little  on  lock  no.  1  ? — A.  He  says  take  for  instance 
a  piece  of  three  or  five  feet  of  facing,  and  give  it  two  or  three  feet  of  bed,  one  foot  thick, 
and  cube  that,  he  says  that  is  the  work  that  a  man  could  do  in  a  day,  cutting  it  as  it 
was  cut  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Then  a  stone  of  that  size  a  man  could  do  in  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  lock  no.  1  ? 
—A,  Yes. 

Q.  Then  how  many  cut  stone  would  there  be  in  a  cubic  yard,  does  he  know  ? — A. 
He  says  27  feet  is  required. 

Q.  How  many  stone  of  the  size  you  have  given  would  make  up  a  cubic  yard  ? — A. 
He  did  not  calculate. 

Q.  Would  it  take  two  or  more,  or  three  ? 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  He  may  calculate  it  now? — A.  He  says  that  piece  would  give  6  feet  6  inches 

Q.  Is  that  the  size  of  the  stone  you  have  been  giving  1 — A.  He  says  there  were 
stone  of  different  sizes. 

Q.  Then  we  cannot  get  him  down  to  that  at  all.  Then  ask  him  another  question  on 
that.  Take  a  stone  five  feet  long  by  two  feet'  thick  and  two  feet  six  inches  the  other 
way  ? — A.  He  says  it  would  take  2|  to  3  days  to  do  that. 

Q.  For  lock  no.  1  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  was  that  his  experience  during  the  work,  that  the  men  were  doing  that 
much  work  per  day  ? — A.  He  says  the  men  were  making  from  2  to  5  feet  a  day. 

Q.  And  did  he  consider  that  was  good  work  ? — A.  Yes ;  reasonably  good ;  they 
were  doing  the  stone  specially  well. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  simply  of  the  cut  stone  on  lock  no.  1. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — He  is  not  speaking  of  that. 

Mr,  Audette. — He  says  he  is  speaking  of  lock  no.  1.  He  says  the  stone  has  al 
been  well  cut,  but  he  says  you  were  speaking  of  lock  no.  1. 
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Mr.  Hogg. — That  is  what  I  understood.  He  says  about  the  Grand  Trunk,  thej 
would  cut  a  cubic  yard  in  two  to  three  days. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  In  two  days? — He  says  from  the  piece  you  gave  him  he  has  taken  the  cube  from 
the  superficesy  he  says  that  is  the  way  they  count ;  he  says  it  would  take  about  2  or  2^ 
days  to  make  that  dimension. 

Q.  That  is  25  feet  ? — A.  He  says  he  calls  it  23. 

Q.  Then  he  has  made  a  mistake  1 — A.  Yes,  he  says  it  is  25. 

By  Mr,  Hogg : 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  some  of  the  men  were  taken  away  from  the  Grand  Trunk  to 
the  Wellington  bridge  at  times  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  would  that  be  for  a  long  time  or  only,  part  of  a  day,  or  how  was  it  I— A. 
He  says  sometimes  they  would  keep  them  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  sometimes  they 
would  come  back  the  same  day. 

Q.  Did  he  notice  how  the  time  of  these  men  were  kept  when  they  went  away  one 
day  and  came  back  the  same  day  ? — ^A.  He  says  he  didn't  keep  the  time ;  he  saw  the 
clerks  passing. 

Q.  He  did  not  notice  particularly  \ — A.  No. 

Q.  He  said  they  had  some  difficulty  as  to  space ;  had  that  reference  only  to  the 
bringing  of  the  stone  into  the  shed  or  had  it  reference  to  the  space  which  the  men  had 
to  work  in  ? — A  It  was  to  take  the  stone  and  cart  it,  when  they  were  bringing  the 
stone. 

Q.  They  had  plenty  of  room  to  work  in  ? — ^A.  He  says  they  had  plenty  of  space  ia 
the  shed. 

Q.  And  did  they  work  well  1 — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — He  says  they  had  not  enough  space  to  erect  their  derricks  to 
help  them  take  the  stone  in  before  it  was  cut,  and  after  it  was  cut,  to  take  it  out,  that 
is  the  difficulty  they  had ;  they  needed  space  to  remove  the  stona 

He  is  asked  whether,  when  he  speaks  of  a  man  cutting  a  yard,  it  takes  him  two  days 
when  he  has  fair  space,  not  in  anyway  interfered  with  ;  and  he  says  that  the  man  would 
take  two  days  to  cut  a  yard  of  stone  like  this  when  the  stone  is  ready  to  be  handled. 

He  says,  naturally  if  a  man  has  some  difficulty  in  placing  the  stone,  that  has  to  he 
added  to  the  time. 

pJH^He  is  asked  whether  a  man,  with  the  instruments  he  had  there  and  the  accommo- 
dation he  had  there  could  cut  one  yard  of  stone  in  two  days,  and  he  says  he  cannot 
exactly  say  whether  the  man  did  cut  the  quantity  given  by  him,  but  he  8a3r8  that  is 
the  average  given  to  cut  a  similar  stone.  He  says  of  course  if  they  have  to  wait  2  or 
3  hours  for  a  stone  they  cannot  cut  the  stone  in  tiiat  length  of  tim& 


P.  COUGHLIN,  recaUed. 

His  Lordship. — The  crown  will  admit  Mr.  Coughlin's  signature  on  the  docu- 
ments filed  ? 

Mr.  Hogg.-  Yes. 

His  Lordship. — Then  I  understand  you  have  documents  with  your  signatore  in 
addition  to  the  ones  the  crown  have  ? ' 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Yes. 

His  Lordship  suggested  the  list  should  be  compared  this  evening,  and  a  complete 
Ust  put  in  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Hogg. — All  the  pay  sheets  put  in  by  the  counsel  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  on  Friday 
from  our  hands  from  him  on  the  Wellington  bridge  are  signed  by  Mr.  Cooghlin.  Thb 
refers  to  exhibit  no.  9. 
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AU  on  lock  no.  1  appear  to  have  the  signaiure,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  of  Mr.  Cough- 
lin ;  there  are  only  three  of  them.  In  the  Grand  Trunk,  4,  5,  6  and  7  bear  the  signature 
of  Mr.  Coughlin.     Numbers  1,  2  and  3  do  not. 

His  Lordship. — ^Then  produce  numbers  1,  2  and  3  from  your  own,  Mr.  Emard. 

Mb.  Gbopfrion. — They  may  be  verified  to-night. 

His  Lordship. — If  you  have  copies  of  1,  2  and  3,  I  will  allow  you  to  put  them  in 
an  part  of  the  exhibit  no.  10. 

We  will  mark  them  as  number  10,  parts  1,  2  and  3,  duplicates,  so  that  jbhere  will 
be  no  confusion  about  them. 

Mr.  Gbopfrion. — Now,  Mr.  Hogg  is  invited  to  cross^xamine  Mr.  Coughlin. 

His  Lordship. — I  suppose  Mr.  Hogg  wishes  to  see  the  signature  on  numbers 
1,  2  and  3,  before  he  makes  the  admission. 

Mr.  Hogg. — Yes,  certainly.  I  will  ask  him  a  few  questions  while  they  are  being 
looked  up. 

By  Mr.  Hogg  : 

Q.  And  you  made  up  actual  statements  of  the  time  of  the  men  other  than  the 
stone-cutters  and  masons  on  the  Wellington  bridge  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  to  my  learned  friend  that,  with  reference  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  .bridge  and  lock  no.  1,  you  did  not  keep  time? — ^A.  No,  I  was  not  time- 
keeper. 

Q.  Then  was  there  any  one  under  you  keeping  time  on  the  Grand  Trunk  or  lock 
no.  1  ? — ^A.  No,  not  on  the  Grand  Trunk  or  lock  no.  1. 

Q.  Or  the  stone-cutters  or  masons  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  who  kept  that  time  of  the  Grand  Trunk  ?— A.  Well,  I  think  that  Mr. 
ViUeneuve  was  the  principal  time-keeper. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  he  was  keeping  the  time  or  not  ? — A.  I  knew  he  was 
constantly  on  the  works ;  I  was  not  on  the  Grand  Trunk  works. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  I  know  he  was  head  time-keeper. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  keeping  of  the  time  excepting  that  you  saw 
him  there  occasionally  1 — A.  Himself  and  other  time-keepers. 

Q.  You  yourself  kept  no  time  on  these  works  I  have  spoken  of  ? — A.  Excepting 
for  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  beginning. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  ^ve  or  six  weeks  in  the  beginning  I  understood  that  you  made  up 
some  sheets  for  Mr.  Desbarats  1 — A.  Yes  ;  those  are  the  sheets  I  made  up  for  him. 

Q.  And  you  handed  them  to  him  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  those  represent  ? — A.  I  did  not  look  through  them  all,  but  the  ones 
I  looked  through  represent  the  Wellington  bridge  alone.     (Exhibit  D.) 

Q.  Look  at  them  again.  It  is  only  stonecutters  ? — A.  The  first  ones  are  simply 
Wellington  bridge ;  there  is  breaking  stone,  but  that  does  not  refer  to  stonecutters ;  it 
means  men  breaking  stone. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  date  on  that  document? — A.  January  10th.     The  first  date  on  it 

By  Mr.  Hogg  : 

Q.  You  might  tell  us  the  time  within  which  it  runs  1 — I  was  looking  to  see  when 
-was  the  first  time  I  counted  the  stone  masons. 

Q.  January  12th  is  the  first  of  the  stonecutters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  turn  to  the  last,  and  tell  his  lordship?— A.  To   the  25th  January,  1893, 

Q.  From  January  12th  to  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  Then,  did  you  keep  sheets 
Any  longer  than  that,  do  you  remember  specially,  like  this  for  Mr.  Desbarats  ? — ^A.  No. 
not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  In  those  you  have  a  statement  of  the  number  of  stonecutters  actually  employed  ? 
— A.  Yes,  by  counting  them. 

Q.  Then  you  have  already  stated  how  you  came  to  have  your  name  upon  the  Grand 
Trunk  pay-lists  and  lock  na  1  pay-list^  that  is,  that  you  were  told  to  do  so  by  Mr. 
Kennedy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  correctness  of  the  contents  of  these  pay-lists  at  all  ? — 
A.  No,  sir,  not  the  time-sheets,  I  did  not  know  anything  about  them. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  their  correctness  or  otherwise  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  time  you  were  acting  as  time-keeper  on  the  Wellington  bridge, 
did  you  do  any  other  work  besides  taking  time? — A.  Occasionally  I  would  do  some 
work  for  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  1 — A.  I  addressed  his  envelopes  a  couple  of  times  for  him, 
that  is  his  pay  envelopes. 

Q.  Anything  else  1 — A.  That  is  all  I  remember,  any  more  than  getting  the  lists  up 
in  time  at  the  first  pay ;  at  the  first  pay,  they  did  not  seem  to  know  at  all  at  what  date 
they  would  day. 

Q.  On  what  work  was  that  1 — ;A.  That  would  be  on  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  Then  how  were  you  paid  for  the  work  that  you  were  doing  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — 
A.  You  mean  for  the  extra  work. 

Q.  That  extra  work  ? — A.  For  the  first  work  I  got  $5,  I  think. 

Q.  From  whom  ? — A.  From  Mr.  Villeneuve. 

Q.  Then  take  the  addressing  of  the  envelopes  that  you  speak  of,  and  helping  to 
get  them  ready  for  the  pay  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  about  $10. 

Q.  Then  at  the  time  you  helped  to  get  up  the  pay-sheets  on  the  Wellington  bridge 
— A.  It  would  be  about  the  same  amount. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  get  that  from  ? — A.  All  from  Mr.  Villeneuve. 

Q.  Did  you  help  to  get  up  the  pay-sheets  on  the  Grand  Trunk  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  1 — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either  the  Grand  Trunk  or  lock  no.  1 1 — 
Nothing  whatever  to  do. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  the  date  that  you  received  these  payments  from  Mr.  St. 
Louis  or  Mr.  Villeneuve,  when  you  were  doing  that  work  ? — A.  I  could  not  exactly  say, 
I  did  not  pay  much  attention,  considering  it  was  extra  work  I  was  doing,  and  if  I  did 
not  get  the  money  I  don't  suppose  I  would  have  done  it. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  the  time  1 — A.  I  would  know  by  the  pay  days.  The  first  pay  was 
when  the  sheets  closed  on  February  29th  ;  at  that  time  I  had  to  make  up  two  or  three 
pay-sheets ;  first  they  were  made  up,  and  afterwards  the  common  and  skilled  labourers 
w6re  put  together,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  after  it  was  finished  they  were  adjusted 
again,  and  I  had  to  go  on  a  Sunday  and  fix  it  up. 

Q.  You  fixed  it  up  so  as  to  have  it  ready,  and  you  were  paid  for  it  ? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  attended  at  the  place  where  the  men  were  paid  on  one  or  two 
occasions  1 — A.  On  every  occasion  until  I  left. 

Q.  What  men  had  you  reference  to  there ;  was  it  the  men  on  the  Wellington  bridge, 
or  all  the  men  that  you  identified  ? — A.  I  would  have  reference  to  all  the  men  that 
would  be  on  the  original  time-sheets  of  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  That  is  the  original  time-sheet  that  you  sent  in  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  of  which  was  sent  in  to  Mr.  St.  Louis'  ofiice  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  that  time-sheet  there  to  check  the  men  1 — A.  Well,  I 
would  not  have  the  time-sheet  itself,  but  I  would  have  an  index  that  was  made  up  from 
that  time-sheet. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  with  reference  to  these  time-sheets  that  you  speak  of  that,  were 
made  up  and  signed  and  sent  to  Mr.  St.  Louis'  ofiice  on  the  Wellington  bridge,  was 
there  any  copy  of  those  kept  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  wharfinger's  office. 

Q.  Was  it  a  press  copy  ? — A.  No,  it  would  be  a  copy  we  were  using  all  the  time 
from  day  to  day. 

Q.  Then  you  had  an  index,  and  you  identified  the  men  or  the  numbers  of  the  men 
when  they  were  being  paid  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  as  to  the  stonecutters  and  masons  on  that  bridge^  you  were  not  able  to 
identify  them  1 — A.  They  would  not  be  paid  on  that  same  day  at  all. 

Q.  Or  the  Grand  Trunk  men?— A.  No. 

Q.  Or  lock  no.  1  f — A.  No,  nobody,  only  what  we  call  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  called  upon  at  all  to  take  any  part  in  the  payment  of  j;he  men 
other  than  those  you  have  mentioned  1 — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Then,  when  you  made  up  this  memorandum  of  the  time  of  the  stonecutters  and 
others  on  those  pages,  at  whose  request  was  that  done  1 — A.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  That  is  exhibit  D  that  has  just  been  put  in  ? — A.  Yes,  just  the  papers  you 
showed  me.  I  asked  Mr.  Kennedy,  shall  I  take  the  time,  he  said  no,  to  count  them, 
that  is  the  stonecutters. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  What  did  you  make  up  exhibit  D  from  ? — A.  The  papers  I  just  looked  at  now. 
After  passing  through  the  sheds  and  counting  these  men  I  would  simply  take  the  number 
of  men  for  stonecutters  on  a  piece  of  paper,  the  total  number  I  would  count,  and  the 
numbers  on  the  sheets  would  be  taken  from  my  time-book,  and  I  would  make  it  out  the 
same  day  I  counted,  or  probably  the  next  morning,  and  hand  it  to  Mr.  Desbarats, 

Q.  And  these  sheets  we  find  now  identified  under  D,  were  made  from  day  to  day, 
were  they,  or  from  time  to  time  ?— rA.  From  day  to  day,  for  a  certain  time. 

Q.  From  the  information  that  you  acquired  during. that  day? — A.  Yes,  sir,  that  I 
acquired  during  that  day. 

By  Mr.  Hogg : 

Q.  Then  to  whom  did  you  make  a  return  of  the  information  you  had,  did  you 
hand  it  to  anybody  ? — A.  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Desbarats. 

Q.  Did  you  not  take  the  time  of  the  stonecutters  up  to  the  4th  February  1 — A.  That 
I  would  not  be  positive  about ;  I  cannot  say  how  long  I  stayed  at  it ;  once  they  got 
busy  on  the  Wellington  bridge,  I  did  not  count  any  more. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  carried  on  that  work  after  you  gave  it  up  on  the  25th  ? 
— A.  For  the  Wellington  bridge? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  pass-books  or  time-books,  that  you  kept,  you  handed  in  to  the 
wharfinger's  office  when  you  left  ? — A.  I  just  left  them  there. 

Q.  Now,  tell  me  how  this  happened  ?  You  say  that  you  signed  pay-sheets  because 
Mr.  Kennedy  told  you,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  lock  no.  1 ;  was  that  request  repeated 
at  each  pay- time  when  the  lists  were  made  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  where  these  pay  sheets  came  from,  that  you  were  asked  to 
sign  ?— A.  I  know  they  came  from  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  unable  to  say  on  your  examination  in  chief  whether  there  were 
any  other  names  upon  these  lists  before  you  signed  or  whether  you  signed  first  ? — A.  I 
could  not  possibly  remember  whether  I  was  the  first  to  sign  or  not. 

Q.  Look  at  exhibit  no.  11  and  see  the  way  your  signature  is  placed  on  it.  There 
is  first  M.  Doheny,  stone-measurer,  and  then  P.  Coughlin,  clerk.  Who  told  you  to 
put  down  P.  Coughlin,  clerk  ? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  put  it  down  that  way? — A.  He  told  me  to  put  P.  Coughlin, 
clerk. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  whether  your  name  was  put  first  on  that  or  not  ? — A.  I 
cannot  remember.  By  the  appearance  of  the  sheet,  it  would  look  as  if  I  went  second 
on  it. 

Q.  Then  take  the  first  one  that  appears  on  this  exhibit  11,  the  first  one  on  which 
your  name  appears,  is  that  your  writing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  could  you  tell  me  on  that  one,  the  first  one  on  exhibit  11,  whether  your 
name  came  after  Doheny's  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  from  memory  ;  the  other  names  might 
have  been  on  before  mine,  and  I  may  have  been  told  to  put  mine  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  Geopprion.— Is  that  the  G.T.R.  ? 

Mr.  Hogg. — No,  lock  no.  1. 

His  Lordship. — Have  you  those  lists  now  ? 

Mr.  Emard. — Yes,  we  have  numbers  1,  2  and  3.  Ours,  numbered  1,  does  not 
bear  the  signature,  but  our  duplicates  corresponding  to  numbers  2  and  3  are  signed. 

His  Lordship. — Then  you  are  putting  in  numbers  2  and  3,  duplicates  ? 

Mr.  Emaru. — Yes 

(Put  in  as  part  of  exhibit  no.  10,  and  markied  duplicates,  parts  2  and  3.) 
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By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  This  exhibit  D  is  the  result  of  observations  you  had  made  on  tho  ground  during 
the  day  1 — A.  Yes,  sir,  from  passing  through  the  sheds. 

Q.  Was  it  an  absolute  and  accurate  account,  or  only  kind  of  guess  work,  or  an 
average  1 

By  Mr,  Hogg  : 

Q. — I  did  not  know  that  he  had  made  a  little  book  ;  it  has  just  been  handed  to 
me. 

Q.  Just  look  at  that.  It  went  up  to  the  25th,  and  I  ask  did  it  go  furthi^r  Uian 
that  ? — A.  This  little  book  is  my  writing  (exhibit  E).     That  commences  26th  January. 

Q.  Exhibit  D  left  off  at  the  25th  1—A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  continues  up? — A.  To 4th  February,  1893. 

Q.  This  is  a  continuation  of  exhibit  D  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  handed  to  Mr.  Desbarats  as  well  I — A.  I  suppose  I  must  have  handed 
it  to  him. 

Q.  Does  it  contain  a  statement  of  the  stone-cutters  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  It  is  an  original  made  up  in  the  way  that  yon  say  you  made  up  the  others  1 — 
A.  Yes,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  is  in  a  book,  that  is  alL 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion: 

Q.  I  was  asking  you  ^whether  it  is  an  accurate  account,  or  only  guess  workt — A 
Well,  the  way  it  was  obtained,  the  men  were  working  in  the  shed,  and  I  passed  down 
the  centre  and  counted  them  myself,  as  I  would  pass  through ;  I  do  not  say  that  that 
would  be  correct,  right  to  a  man. 

Q.  Foe.  instance,  your  report,  exhibit  D,  of  the  12th  January,  reports  to  Mr. 
Desbarats,  thirty-five  men  on  the  work  ? — A  Whatever  is  on  there. 

Q.  Whilst  Mr.  St.  Louis  charges  only  31  men,  can  you  explain  it  1 — A.  No,  I  can- 
not explain  it  any  more  than  if  it  was  the  other  way.     This  shows  35  men. 

Q.  Were  you  then  the  only  time-keeper,  or  was  there  a  regular  time-keeper  aside 
from  these  memoranda  you  were  making  ? — A.  Yes,  there  was  a  regular  time-keeper, 
a  man  who  would  go  to  each  time-keeper  and  take  his  time. 

Q.  And  would  not  the  regular  time-keeper  be  more  accurate  than  this  report  you 
prepared? — A.  He  certainly  would. 

Q.  And  if  the  report  to  that  time-keeper  would  grant  Mr.  St.  Louis  only  31  men, 
while  you  were  reporting  35,  would  you  take  his  report  in  preference  to  your  own? — A 
I  thought  he  wanted  to  have  an  idea  of  about  what  number  of  men  were  on  the  work, 
more  than  to  have  an  actual  check  on  them. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  You  were  not  keeping  these  times,  but  you  were  taking  some  notes  by  which 
the  time-keeper  might  be  checked? — A.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Kennedy  that  Mr. 
Desbarats,  being  the  engineer  at  the  time  of  the  works,  wanted  to  have  an  idea  of 
about  what  number  of  men  would  be  employed.  Of  course,  outude  the  stone-cutters,  I 
would  go  to  the  men  and  take  their  time  individually. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Look  at  the  13th  January  and  see  whether  you  do  not  find  again  the  same  num- 
ber, 35  men  credited  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  the  government  is  charging  Mr.  St.  Louis  with  31  men,  your  answer 
would  be  the  same  ?-— A.  The  same  answer  ;  I  do  not  at  any  time  claim  that  this  is  the 
actual  number. 

Q.  Then  on  the  14th  you  still  report  35  men  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  Mr.  St.  Lonis  charges  thirtj-six ;  you  would  rather  believe  a  time-keeper's 
report  than  your  own  report  ? — A.  We  would  have  an  idea  of  abofit  what  number  o£ 
men  were  there. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  for  seven  days  running,  in  exhibit  D,  you  report  35  men 
to  Mr.  Desbarats  f — A.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  absolutely  the  same  number  of 
men  were  on  the  works  ? — A.  Oh,  no,  there  might  be  more  or  less,  because,  at  the  time, 
I  did  not  understand,  when  receiving  instructions  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  it  was  necessary 
I  should  have  them  to  a  man. 


ETIENNE  H.  PARENT,  sworn. 
Examined  hy  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Until  last  spring,  I  understand  that  you  were  the  engineer  f — A.  Superintendent 
of  the  Lachine  canal. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  ceased  to  exercise  those  functions  % — A.  On  the 
13th  of  May,  1893. 

Q.  At  the  banning  of  the  works  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  Wellington  bridge,  and 
lock  no.  1,  you  were  exercising  those  functions  1 — A.  I  was. 

Q.  From  the  official  correspondence  we  find  that  you  were  instructed  to  inform  Mr. 
St  Louis  that  he  was  granted  the  contract  for  labour  on  those  works  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Several  reports,  or  pay-lists,  have  been  filed  here,  and  your  signature  on  those 
reports  is  admitted  by  the  crown.  Will  you  explain  to  the  court  how,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  you  certified  to  these  pay-lists  t  Would  you  like  to  see  them,  or  have 
you  seen  them  before  ? — A.  Well,  I  know  what  you  refer  to.  There  are  pay-lists  and 
accounts.     You  refer  to  the  time  of  the  men  f 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  Well,  I  was  not  time-keeper ;  I  could  not  be  time  keeper,  and  I  had 
to  trust  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was  overseer  of  the  works,  and  who  appointed  his  own 
time-keepers,  and  had  charge  of  them.  I  trusted  him  to  deliver  me  a  regular  and  faith- 
ful account  of  the  men  that  had  worked ;  he  signed  with  the  time -keepers  ;  they  came 
to  the  office,  after  passing  through  St.  Louis'  office,  for  his  information  also,  and  tiie  pay- 
lists  left  my  office  to  go  to  Ottawa,  and  one  copy  was  made  for  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  A  duplicate  ? — A.  Yes,  and  a  triplicate. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  one  was  left  at  your  office  to  be  transmitted  to  Ottawa  1 — A. 
There  was  one  kept  in  the  office  for  ourselves,  and  two  went  to  Ottawa,  one  for  the 
auditor-general,  and  one  for  the  office. 

Q.  And  by  whom  were  these  copies,  so  left  at  your  office,  transmitted  to  Ottawa  ? — 
A.  By  my  office. 

Q.  And  besides  the  two  copies  that  were  sent  by  your  office  to  Ottawa  you  kept 
one  in  the  office  ? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  handed  one  to  the  contractor,  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  attached  your  signature  to  these 
documents  before  referring  them  to  Ottawa,  only  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  certified  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  superintendent  1 — A.  That  is  to  say,  overseer ;  he 
was  appointed  special  overseer. 

Q.  And  also  the  signature  of  the  time-keeper,  whom  he  had  to  appoint,  was  also 
there  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  these  answers  of  yours,  I  am  to  infer,  I  suppose,  that  you  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  actual  contents  as  to  number  of  days,  hours  and  names  of  men  con^ 
tained  in  the  list,  or  rolls,  so  certified  by  you  ? — A.  No,  I  had  no  personal  knowledge- 
of  the  number  of  men  ;  I  could  see  by  general  eyesight  and  glance  about  how  many 
men ;  if  they  had  doubled  the  number  of  men  I  would  have  found  that  out,  but  I  could 
not  say  exactly  the  number  of  men  on  the  works. 
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Q.  So  that  at  the  time  your  officers  were  so  bringing  for  your  signature  these 
documents  there  was  nothing  to  arouse  your  suspicions  that  they  were  not  correct? — 
A.  No,  sir,  there  was  nothing  at  all ;  I  supposed  that  everything  was  all  right. 

Q.  And  was  your  signature  attached  to  these  documents  in  good  faich  1 — A.  In 
perfect  good  faith. 

Q.  And  in  your  usual  regular  official  capacity  1 — A.  In  my  regular  official  capacity. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hogg  :  \^ 

Q.  Do  your  answers  apply  as  well  to  the  work  on  the  Grand  Trunk  1 — A.  Applies 
to  all  the  work. 

Q.  And  all  the  pay-sheets  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Grand  Trunk,  lock  lio.  1,  and  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  this  work  was  started  first,  did  you  organize  a  regular  system  of  doing 
the  whole  work  ? — A.  We  did.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  myself  had  a  conversation  several 
times  and  combined  as  to  how  we  would  proceed  with  the  work,  and  I  may  say  that 
the  final  arrangement  was  this  :  that  when  it  came  to  the  end,  and  there  had  to  be  some- 
thing final,  and  some  decision  taken,  I  said,  my  friend  Kennedy,  the  department  has 
decided  that  you  should  be  the  overseer  over  these  works,  as  superintendent,  as  on  all 
the  other  canals,  you  are  supposed  to  be  overseer ;  I  don't  understand  why  the  depart- 
ment has  been  called  upon  to  appoint  you  specially  overseer  at  the  request  of  any 
party,  and  since  you  have  been  so  appointed,  you  ask  me  about  what  is  your  standing, 
I  say  the  standing  you  must  take  is  this  :  there  is  no  contractor  for  the  works,  but  just 
suppose  that  you  are  the  contractor,  consider  yourself  the  contractor,  you  will  appoint 
your  staff  of  timekeepers,  you  will  see  the  expense  to  be  incurred,  and  you  will  look 
after  the  whole  thing  as  if  it  was  your  own  interest  to  have  things  done  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  That  was  the  conversation  we  had,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  him  to  that  affect, 
although  I  did  not  use  the  words  "consider  yourself  as  a  contractor." 

Q.  That  was  in  conversation  ? — A.  Yes,  in  my  office. 

Q.  How  were  these  pay.  lists  brought  about  ?— -A.  They  were  sent  to  the  office  ;  I 
saw  them  when  they  came  in  by  messenger. 

Q.  From  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office  ? — A.  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  always  understood  they 
came  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  because  they  must  have  been  signed  last  by  Mr.  Kennedy ; 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  to  sign  before  me  always. 

Q.  And  when  the  pay-lists  came  to  you,  wherever  they  came  from,  they  had  Mr. 
Kennedy's  signature  on  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  any  other  signatures  ? — A.  Mr.  Coughlin's  signature  also. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  he  was  on  the  works  ? — A.  He  was  time-keeper. 

Q.  Time-keeper  of  what  1 — A.  I  was  always  under  the  impression,  through  Mr. 
Kennedy,  that  he  was  time-keeper  for  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  That  is  for  the  whole  works  ? — A.  The  whole  works. 

Q.  The  three  works  1 — A.  Yes.  Well,  there  were  other  time-keepers  with  him,  but 
he  was  the  head  time-keeper,  that  is  the  way  I  understood  it  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  because 
in  one  instance  he  told  the  same  thing  to  Mr.  Papineau,  and  he  told  me:  you  don't  sup- 
pose that  I  would  sign  and  certify  the  pay-lists  if  I  did  not  keep  the  time  properly. 

Q.  What  had  he  reference  to? — A.  He  had  reference  precisely  to  lock  no.  1,  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  bridoje,  because  I  told  him  T  had  ordered  and  I  gave  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Papineau  ;  I  says  Mr.  Kennedy  is  too  busy  to  look  after  all  these  things,  he  thinks  that 
he  should  be  relieved;  I  says  you  go  and  keep  the  time  with  Mr,  Yege,  you  keep  the 
time  and  see  after  the  whole  work. 

Q.  You  said  that  to  Coughlin  1 — A.  No,  I  never  said  a  word  to  him,  because  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  very  jealous  of  his  authority,  he  would  not  have  anybody  speak  to  those 
under  him;  my  letter  was  to  Mr.  Papineau,  and  he  afterwards  told  me  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  said  he  kept  the  time  himself ;  it  was  no  use  his  keeping  it. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  left  you  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  the  engineering  work? 
— A.  Yes.     Then  I  went  to  Mr.  Kennedy.     I  says,  you  keep  the  time  then,  you  under- 
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stand  perfectly  well  that  that  time  must  be  kept  by  somebody  for  the  government ;  he 
says,  you  don't  suppose  I  would  sign  the  pay-lists  and  certify  the  pay-lists,  if  I  did  not 
keep  time  properly ;  I  says,  it  is  all  right  in  that  case,  Papineau  will  be  relieved,  and 
let  the  rest  go. 

By  Mr,  Uogg  ; 

Q.  You  thought  everything  was  going  on  all  right  ? — A.  Yes,  and  I  had  no  reason 
to  suspect  anything. 

Q.  Then  did  Mr.  Kennedy  agree  to  your  instructions,  and  what  you  told  him  to  do 
with  reference  to  carrying  out  the  arrangements,  or  did  he  undertake  to  do  it  in  his 
own  way  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  that  he  refused  exactly,  except  telling  me  he  had 
no  time  to  do  what  I  told  him  to  do. 

Q.  Then  what  was  there  with  reference  to  the  Grand  Trunk  between  you  and  Mr. 
Kennedy ;  I  understand  that  he  refused  or  said  that  he  had  not  the  responsibility 
of  looking  after  the  Grand  Trunk  work  at  all  ? — A.  That  is  not  exactly  so ;  it  was  not 
exactly  that ;  Mr.  Kennedy  had  a  great  deal  of  work  for  himself  to  perform  on  the 
Wellington  bridge,  and  there  is  no  question  about  that,  he  wanted  to  be  relieved  as 
much  as  possible.  I  said  you  must  at  any  rate  keep  a  certain  supervision  on  that,  you 
must  have  the  time  of  the  men,  you  must  look  out  for  the  number  of  men,  and  the  men 
required  for  that,  you  have  still  that  under  control,  you  have  lots  of  time-keepers  to  see 
that  the  thing  is  properly  done.  And  I  thought  everything  was  going  on  in  good  faith, 
and  I  had  nothing  to  say  ;  I  do  not  know  that  anything  went  wrong,  I  cannot  say  that. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  how  these  time-sheets  were  made  up  that  we 
have  here  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  lock  no.  1,  do  you  know  anything  about  how  they 
were  prepared  and  came  into  existence  ? — A.  They  were  prepared  under  the  instructions 
of  Mr.  Kennedy  at  his  office,  at  the  canal  office. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  understand  ? — A.  Yes,  they  were  made  there  by  his  time- 
keepers. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  made  there  ? — A.  Well,  that  is  my  impression  ;  I  could  not 
tell  you  more ;  he  may  have  made  them  at  his  own  house. 

Q.  You  were  under  the  impression  at  all  events  ? — A.  That  they  were  made  at  his 
office  by  his  time-keepers. 

Q.  You  were  under  the  impression  that  Kennedy  was  superintending  the  making 
of  the  pay-list  ? — A.  Mr.  St.  Louis  was  to  supply  the  men  all  over,  and  he  had  his  own 
time-keepers,  and  all  the  time-keepers  had  to  meet  together. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  these  pay-lists  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  lock  no.  1  were  actually  being  made  up  in  Mr.  St.  Louis*  office  from  his  own 
time-books  ? — A.  No,  I  did  not  suppose  they  were  made  up  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  in  his  own 
office,  I  suppose  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  time-keeper  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had, 
that  he  controlled  everything. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  these  pay-lists  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  lock  no.  1  were  being  made  in  Mr.  St.  Louis*  office  from  the  reports  of  his 
time-keepers,  by  his  own  clerks  ^A.  No.  I  know  they  worked  at  it,  that  those  men 
worked  at  those  pay-lists,  I  always  supposed  it  was  in  connection  with  those  for  Mr. 
Kennedy,  because  I  often  asked  Mr.  Kennedy (Interrupted.) 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  the  original  work  from  which  these  pay-lists  were  made 
was  actually  the  work  of  Mr.  St.  Louis'  own  time-keepers  ? — A.  No,  I  always  supposed 
they  came  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  office. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q,  If  you  had  known  that  there  was  no  time-keeper  for  the  government  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  or  lock  no.  1  or  in  regard  to  the  stonecutters  on  the  Wellington  bridge, 
would  you  have  signed? — A.  I  was  under  the  impression (Interrupted.) 

Q.  But  if  you  had  known  at  the  time  that  there  was  no  time-keeper  ? — A.  No,  I 
did  not  know  that.     I  do  not  know  that  I  exactly  understand  the  question. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  nothing  to  excite  your  suspicion,  but  I  suppose  at  the  time, 
if  you  had  known  that  there  was  no  time-keeper  for  the  government  on  the  Grand 
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Trunk  bridge  or  lock  no.  1,  or  in  regard  to  the  stonecutters  and  masons  on  the  Wel- 
lington bridge,  would  you  have  signed  the  certificates  t — A.  Oh,  certainly,  I  would  not 
have  signed ;  I  would  have  asked  Mr.  Kennedy  how  it  was  he  did  not  have  a  time- 
keeper on  those  works ;  I  would  have  asked  what  it  meant,  because  he  told  me  himself, 
I  kept  the  time,  and  I  would  not  be  such  a  goose  as  to  go  and  certify  the  pay-lists  if  I 
did  not  keep  the  time  myself. 

By  Mr.  Hogg: 

Q.  And  of  course,  the  pay-lists  coming  to  you  with  Kennedy's  and  Coughlin's  sig- 
natures on,  you  naturally  took  it  for  granted  they  were  all  right,  and  signed  them  t— 
A.  I  signed  them. 

Q.  I  notice  on  one  or  two  of  them  you  have  written  something  in  red  ink  under 
your  signature.  There  is  one.  Lock  no.  1.  When  was  that  written  on  there!— A 
Oh,  yes,  I  remember  that.  That  mv  signature  under  Mr.  Kennedy's  name  applies  only 
to  the  correctness  of  the  figures  and  delivery  of  stone  under  contract  for  lock  no.  1. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  the  overseer  of  the  work,  had  been  notified  on  the  15th  March,  previous, 
that  the  lock  na  1  walls  were  not  to  be  built,  so  that,  therefore,  they  should  not  hare 
continued  the  work.  I  reported  to  him.  I  gave  him  the  order  from  the  department ; 
he  says  he  acted  upon  it ;  I  do  not  know.  I  certified  to  the  pay-lists  to  a  certain 
effect,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  says  I  countermanded  that  order  ;  I  don't  remember  that 

Q.  He  says  you  countermanded  that  ? — A.  I  never  did ;  it  was  a  misunderstand- 
ing certainly. 

Q.  It  was  stated  that  lock  no.  1  was  not  to  be  continued  t — A.  The  work  was 
stopped  ;  that  was  the  order  from  Ottawa. 

Q.  At  all  events  that  is  what  you  meant  by  that.  You  meant  that  there  had 
been  an  order  to  stop  the  work  1 — A.  And  Mr.  Kennedy  was  notified  to  that  effect 

Q.  Now,  did  they  carry  out  the  order? — A.  I  don't  know  ;  he  says  afterwards 
that  he  understood  I  countermanded  the  order. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  me  about  the  time  when  you  got  that  order  to  stop  the  work 
on  lock  no.  1  ? — That  was  about  the  middle  of  March. 

Q.  And  you  immediately  gave  orders  to  stop  the  work,  but  the  work  went  on  f — 
A.  Yes,  the  work  went  on  still. 

Q.  And  the  pay-sheets  were  made  out  with  reference  to  it  and  you  signed  them  t — 
A.  I  signed  them,  with  that  remark  of  mine. 

Q.  It  was  after  you  got  them  1 — A.  When  I  saw  that  list  it  startled  m^,  there 
should  not  be  any  payment  for  lock  no.  1  since  the  works  should  have  been  stopped. 

Q.  You  were  careful  enough  to  explain  yourself  on  the  face  of  the  pay-list ! — X. 
It  was  correct  in  one  way,  but  not  in  another.  I  may  explain  why  it  was  there  was  a 
so  called  misunderstanding.  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  a  contract  to  supply  stone  for  lock  no. 
1,  he  made  sub-contracts  with  people  out  in  the  country  so  that  when  the  works  were 
to  be  stopped  of  course  his  sub-contracts  were  still  existing,  and  the  government  would 
have  been  called  upon  to  indemnify  Mr.  St.  Louis  on  account  of  his  contract  being 
stopped,  and  therefore  I  saw  it  and  I  spoke  to  the  chief  engineer  about  it  I  says  if  we 
stop  Mr.  St.  Louis  delivering  the  stone  when  he  has  sub-contracts,  you  may  expect 
to  have  a  claim  against  you,  and  therefore  it  might  be  better  to  let  him  deliver  the 
stone,  it  is  always  useful ;  well,  he  says,  it  is  all  right,  deliver  the  stone,  let  the  stone 
be  delivered  and  not  cut.  And  that  is  what  I  told  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  he  says  he  unde^ 
stood  me  to  say  let  it  go  on,  as  it  will  always  be  useful ;  that  is  how  the  misunder- 
standing arose. 

Q.  You,  I  suppose,  were  often  on  the  works  ? — A.  Yes,  I  went  levery  day,  and 
sometimes  I  went  in  the  days,  and  in  the  nights. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  through  the  stone-cutters  specially  ? — A.  Yes,  I  would  see  how 
they  were  going  on,  if  they  were  experienced  stone-cutters,  I  took  a  glance  all  round. 

Q.  How  .did  you  find  them  ? — A.  I  found  they  were  a  good  set  of  men. 

Q.  Working  hard  ? — A.  Yes,  working  well. 
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Q.  They  had  fairly  good  premises  to  work  in,  had  they  not  ? — ^A.  I  should  think 
so.  Once  th^  were  settled,  once  the  stone  was  in  place,  they  were  in  a  good  position 
to  work. 

Q.  You  are  an  engineer  of  long  experience,  and  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
stone  work,  and  the  cutting  of  stone,  and  so  on,  for  such  work.  What  is  ii  worth  to 
cut  a  yard  of  stone,  say  of  the  kind  that  was  there  for  lock  no.  1,  a  cubic  yard  ? — ^A.  It 
would  depend  upon  the  number  of  beds. 

Q.  Take  the  ordinary  stone  there  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  what  they  were.  Gen- 
erally they  count  by  surfaces.  The  qiiantity  of  surface  you  have  to  cut ;  they  don't 
count  it  by  the  cubic  yard. 

By  Ilia  Lordship : 

,      Q.  They  count  the  face  ? — A.  Yes,  the  face  of  the  bed  and  sides.     A  cubic  yard 
can  vary  considerably. 

By  Mr,  Hogg : 

Q.  It  would  depend  altogether  on  the  number  of  joints  and  beds  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  taking  the  >stone  that  you  had  there,  because,  I  suppose  for  lock  stone  it 
would  be  pretty  nearly  all  the  same  so  far  as  the  depth  of  the  bed  was  concerned  % — A. 
They  were  on  an  average,  I  suppose,  about  15  or  16  inches  deep,  that  is  my  impression, 
and  that  is  only  an  impression. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  would  it  take  to  make  a  cubic  yard  in  the  wall,  how  many 
stones  % — A.  You  see  there  is  the  depth  and  the  length.  In  my  experience  in  stone 
cutting  I  have  seen  such  a  great  difference  in  the  prices  of  cutting  that  I  would  not  be 
prepared  to  say  under  oath. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  Take  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  you  would  get  a  contractor  to  put  up  the 
masonry  for  so  much  a  cubic  yard  ? — A.  If  you  say  that  includes  everything. 

Q.  Then  what  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  cubic  yard  and  the  putting  up  ought  to 
be  assigned  to  the  dressing  of  it  V—A,  I  should  say  under  favourable  and  good  circum- 
stances that  should  have  been  put  up  for  between  $12  and  $15. 

By  Mr,  Hogg  : 

Q.  For  the  masonry  complete  ? — A.  Masonry  complete. 
Q.  Cutting  stone  and  everything  else  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  And  the  cutting  would  represent  about  how  much  of  that  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you. 

By  Mr,  Hogg  : 

You  can  give  us  within  a  dollar  or  two  per  yard  ? — ^A-  It  would  be  guess  work  on 
my  part. 

Q.  You  say  $12  or  $15  a  yard  for  the  masonry  set? — A,  Yes,  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances,  and  not  the  backing  cut  the  way  it  was  cut,  that  would  increase  it 
a  little,  I  should  say  a  little  more  than  $15,  $18  cut  the  way  the  backing  was  all  cut, 
faced,  and  sided,  and  bedded,  and  ever3rthing,  so  as  to  go  on  quick  with  the  work. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  And  the  dressing  and  picking  would  represent  about  what  proportion  of 
that  ? — A.  That  is  where  I  cannot  speak. 

By  Mr,  Hogg : 

Q.  You  know  the  work  it  was  put  into,  the  abutments  or  piers,  you  can  give  us 
some  estimate  of  what  the  cutting  would  come  to  ? — A.  Under  the  circumstances  I 
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would  not  like  to  put  a  price  on  it ;  I  would  not  say  I  would  be  any  way  accurate, 
because  before  they  cut  their  stone  I  know  they  were  under  pretty  hard  circumstances 
in  putting  it  into  the  shed,  they  had  not  the  accommodation  to  do  it,  I  saw  that 
perfectly  well.  They  had  to  haul  the  stone  on  stone  boats,  go  through  a  long  place,  dis- 
turb the  other  men  cutting  the  stone,  and  they  had  to  pry  it  up  and  turn  it  over. 
Those  are  things  you  must  take  into  account,  and  1  would  not  be  able  to  say  what  is 
tlie  proportion,  I  would  not  like  to  put  a  figure  because  I  would  be  afraid  of  doing  an 
injustice  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

Q.  On  lock  no.  1,  it  has  never  been  built  in  yet,  it  is  still  lying  on  the  ground 
ready  to  be  put  in  some  time.  You  cannot  tell  us  what  that  would  be  worth  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  actual  stone,  and  the  character  of  it  ?  What  would  be  a  fair  and 
approximate  value  per  cubic  yard  1 — A.  Under  all  circumstances  ? 

Q.  Oh  yes  ? — A.  Taking  the  average  ? 

Q.  Yes?— A.  All  cut?  • 

Q.  You  know  how  it  was  cut  ? — A.  I  should  say  between  $12  and  $13  per  yard. 

Q.  To  cut  it  ? — A.  No,  the  stone  and  all. 

Q.  But  to  cut  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  The  price  I  state,  under  good  circumstances, 
would  represent  the  cut  stone. 

Q.  Including  the  value  of  the  stone  itself  ? — A.  Yes. 

His  Lordship. — We  have  the  value. 

Mr.  Hogg. — This  stone  cost  $6. 3b. 

Witness. — The  price  I  give  is  under  good  circumstances. 

Q.  Now,  what  were  the  bad  circumstances  connected  with  lock  no.  1  ?  They 
were  not  building  it  in,  it  was  a  special  thing,  they  were  cutting  it  away ;  what  difficul- 
ties were  they  under  just  in  the  cutting  alone  ? — A.  There  was  no  extraordinary  difficulty 
in  the  cutting  alone  ;  sometimes  they  were  pretty  cold,  it  was  severe  weather. 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  lock  no.  1.  You  think  about  $12  or  $13  a  yard,  including 
the  stone,  would  be  a  fair  price  under  good  circumstances  ? — A.  Yes,  the  average  stone 
about  15  inches  deep. 

Q.  Then  I  wanti^  to  know  whether  there  were  any  extraordinary  difficulties  or 
circumstances  which  would  increase  that,  and  if  so  to  what  extent  with  reference  to 
lock  no.  1  ? — A.  Lock  no  1.  was  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  others. 

Q.  Then  will  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  it  should  be  increased,  taking  those 
difficulties  into  consideration  ? — A.  That  is  another  question  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
answer.     I  do  not  know.     I  could  not  tell  exactly.     There  was  frost. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  cut  stone  in  winter,  and  have  it  ready  for  the 
spring  ? — A.  No,  but  in  the  meantime  you  do  not  work  under  what  you  may  call  favour- 
able circumstances. 

Q.  Are  you  able  or  not  to  give  us  some  idea  of  what  should  be  added  to  that  to  make 
up  for  the  unfavourable  circumstances? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  would  not  like  to 
guess.  Those  are  questions  to  put  to  experienced  men  in  that  kind  of  a  thing.  I  never 
had  stone  cut  for  myself  ;  I  never  looked  after  that. 

Q.  But  you  must  have  made  up  estimates? — A.  A  good  many  times,  but  as  I  tell  you 
I  found  such  a  difference  between  some  stone  and  other  stone,  and  sometimes  a  stone 
would  cost  $5,  and  another  would  cost  $2,  and  another  $8 ;  that  is  why  I  do  not  like  to 
put  a  figure. 

Q.  All  we  can  say  is  there  should  be  something  more  added  to  it  for  the  unfavour- 
able weather  and  circumstances  ? — A.  I  should  say  there  should  be  something ;  I  do 
not  know  how  much  to  say  ;  I  know  it  was  a  cold  winter,  and  unfavourable,  and  as  I 
tell  you,  it  was  the  carrying  in  and  out  of  that  stone,  and  the  canting  it  over ;  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  that  done,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent ;  I  heard  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  annoyance  ;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  You  said  that  you  had  nothing  to  suggest  any  suspicion  as  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  or 
those  on  whose  signatures  you  relied.  How  about  your  original  estimate,  when  you  saw 
the  cost  running  up  so  ?     Did  that  awaken  any  suspicion  ?     You  must  have  seen  that 
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the  total  for  labour  and  all  that  was  running  the  estimate  beyond  1— A.  Oh,  yes,  but  the 
original  estimate  was  not  at  all  the  plan  carried  out.  The  work  was  about  trebled ; 
there  was  about  three  times  as  much  to  expend  as  was  provided  for  by  the  original 
estimate. 

Q.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  if  you  were  doing  the  work  that  you  estimated 
for  and  found  the  labour  bills  so  large,  your  suspicion  would  be  aroused  1—A,  Undoub- 
tedly. 

Q.  But  your  suspicions  were  not  aroused  because  you  thought  they  were  doing 
about  three  times  as  much  work  as  you  had  estimated  for  t—A.  Not  three  times  as  much 
work,  but  there  was  three  times  as  much  labour  necessitated  by  circumstances.  There 
was  a  good  deal  more  work  to  be  done  than  if  the  original  plan  had  been  carried  out, 
and  not  only  that,  but  there  was  the  time  when  they  did  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  the  work  had  been  increased,  and  I  thought  if  you  had 
estimated  it  at  less  than  $200,000,  and  found  the  labour  bills  running  beyond  that,  it 
would  have  been  a  cause  exciting  your  suspicion  ? — A.  Of  course.  I  will  tell  you  another 
circumstance.  In  my  original  plan,  my  original  estimate,  I  calculated  commencing  the 
work  on  the  15th  December,  and  instead  of  commencing  on  the  15th  December,  having 
plenty  of  time  to  do  the  work,  we  commenced  on  the  8th  of  March,  leaving  us  only  six 
weeks  to  do  the  work,  and  then  we  had  not  the  six  weeks,  because  we  had  bad  weather, 
and  hard  circumstances,  and  floods. 

By  Mr.  Emard  : 

Q.  By  what  time  had  it  to  be  finished? — A.  By  the  Ist  of  May. 

By  Mr,  Geqffrion : 

Q.  Was  there  any  alteration  in  the  plan,  deepening  the  canal  1 — A.  Yes,  that  is 
what  I  say. 

Q.  Besides  the  delay  in  beginning,  were  there  also  alterations  in  the  plans  ? — A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Which  increased  as  you  say  the  labour  for  the  work,  double  or  treble  ? — A.  May 
be  not  treble,  but  at  least  double. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  begun  only  in  March ;  do  you  refer  to  the  Wellington  bridge  or 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ?— A.  The  whole  thing,  and  then  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge 
was  commenced  later  on ;  it  was  only  later  on  ;  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many  days 
afterwards,  but  it  was  some  time  after  the  Wellington  bridge  was  started  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  told  us  that  they  could  not  undertake  the  work ;  they  declared  to  the 
government  they  could  not  undertake  the  work  and  the  government  shoved  it  on  our 
shoulders,  and  said  now,  you  must  do  it. 

Q.  When  you  said  the  works  were  began  on  the  8th  March,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  carting  stone  on  the  place  or  the  actual  work  of  the  erection  and  the  taking 
down  1 — A.  I  mean  the  taking  of  water  out. 

Q.  But  not  the  supplying  of  stone? — A.  That  was  long  before  that,  they  worked 
from  the  month  of  December  on  that. 

By  Mr,  Ferguson : 

Q.  That  was  preparing  ? — A.  Yes. 

(Adjournment  5  p.m.  until  10  a.m.) 

Wednesday,  20th  June,  1894. 

Mr.  Geopfrion. — Mr.  Michaud  has  prepared  a  synopsis  of  the  information  which 
was  required  from  him,  and  I  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Michaud. — I  have  the  comparison  between  the  wages  paid  to  day  men  and 
night  men. 

Mr.  Osler. — The  rates  or  totals  ? 

Witness. — Rates  per  day  or  per  night  paid  to  the  men,  and  I  have  also  the  names 
of  the  time-keepers  on  the  Wellington  bridge  that  I  find  in  the  list  in  the  time  sheets. 

His  Lordship. — Exhibit  17  will  be  witness'  statement  of  the  rates  of  wages. 
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Exhibit  18  is  witness'  list  of  the  time-keepers  on  the  Wellington  bridge  which 
appear  in  the  pay-list. 

Mr.  Geoffbion. — Mr.  Osier  also  asked  the  time  credited  to  certain  names. 

Mr.  Osler. — Yes. 

Mb.  Gboffrion. — ^That  is  prepared.     (Shown  to  Mr.  Osier.) 

By  Mr.  Osier : 

Q.  These  you  find  are  the  times,  the  hours,  and  the  dollars? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Connected  with  the  names  of  the  men  given? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  appear  in  the  copies  of  the  pay  rolls  produced  ? — A.  Yes.     (Exhibit  no. 
19  is  witness'  statement  of  time  and  wages  of  certain  men  named.) 

His  Lordship. — That  is  the  statement  that  you  asked  for,  Mr.  Osier. 
Mr.  Osler. — ^Yes,  my  lord. 


JACQUES  VILLENEUVE,  sworn. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Mr  Hogg,  have  you  the  letter  from  Mr.  Schreiber,  or  the  minis- 
ter, to  Mr.  Parent,  instructing  him  to  extend  the  works  on  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Mr.  Hogo. — I  think  it  was  put  in  yesterday,  the  letter  of  the  24th  February, 
His  Lordship. — Anyway,  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  such  a  letter. 
Mr.  Hogg. — It  is  put  in.     (Exhibit  no.  16.) 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  I  think  you  are  an  employee  in  the  civil  service  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  when? — A.  I  was  appointed  in  1891,  about  that  time. 

Q.  In  what  department  are  you  ? — A.  I  am  in  the  collector's  department  in  the 
Lachine  canal. 

Q.  Who  is  your  superior  ? — A.  Mr.  John  O'Neil. 

Q.  Have  you  any  duty  to  fulfil  after  the  navigation  is  closed  during  the  winter?— 
A.  Our  work  consists  of  doing  the  work  during  the  navigation ;  when  navigation  closes 
we  go  home,  but  if  at  any  time  the  collector  wants  us  to  do  any  special  duties  we  have 
to  go  to  the  office  to  do  it ;  we  are  subject  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  of  1893  were  you  employed  on  the  works  tha^  were  carried  on  on 
the  Lachine  canal  in  the  construction  of  bridges  ? — A.  Son^  time  about  the  10th  of 
January  Mr.  St.  Louis  sent  for  me  and  asked  me  to  keep  the  time  of  the  stone- 
cutters on  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  a  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Married  two  sisters  ? — A.  Yes,  I  went  to  the  woi^  there  and  reported  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  the  superintendent,  and  started  work  on  the  10th  Januaiy. 

Q.  You  reported  to  Mr.  Kennedy  that  you  were  sent  ? — ^A.  Yes,  Mr.  Kennedy 
knew  me  before ;  he  had  seen  me  in  the  canal  office  before. 

Q.  You  reported  to  Mr.  Kennedy  on  the  10th  January  and  began  your  duty?— 
A.  The  10th  January,  that  is  right,  and  I  worked  there  untU  the  14th  May,  but  from 
the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  14th  May  I  was  there  because  Mr.  Schreiber  had 
given  word  to  the  collector  that  I  should  stay  on  the  works  and  prepare  the  pay-lists 
of  the  Wellington  bridge  alone ;  I  had  leave  of  absence  from  my  work  in  the  canal 
office  to  prepare  sheets  on  the  Wellington  bridge,  and  I  have  copies  of  those  letters 
here. 

Q.  And  you  remained  until  the  14th  May,  although  navigation  was  open  on  the  Ist 
May  ? — A.  Navigation,  I  think,  opened  that  year  on  the  28th  April. 

Q.  After  the  1st  May,  was  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  finished  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  we 
finished  on  the  dOth  April  at  ni^t,  on  a  Sunday  ;  the  water  was  let  in  the  canal  on 
Sunday  night,  and  we  had  nothing  more  to  do  on  the  Grand  Trunk. 
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Q.  Were  you  employed,  under  the  leave  of  absence,  at  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — 
A.  I  was  kept  paying  the  men  on  the  Wellington  bridge  from  that  date  until  the  day 
I  went  back  to  the  office  ;  I  did  not  do  anything  else. 

Q.  And  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  you  started  to  work  f — A.  On  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge.  I  don't  remember  when  I  began  keeping  the  time,  I  suppose  it  would  be 
the  first  day  we  had  men  there. 

Q.  Your  first  time-taking  was  the  stone-cutters  that  were  already  working  for  che 
Wellington  bridge? — ^A  Yes,  that  was  the  first  day  I  began  work  on  the  10th  January 
for  the  Wellington  bridge  stone-cutters. 

Q.  And  I  understand  it  was  only  later  that  stone-cutting  was  started  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  bridge  9 — A  They  commenced  to  haul  stone  from  either  Terrebonne  or 
St.  Louis,  and  that  was  in  the  beginning ;  I  think  there  were  labourers  before,  stone- 
cutters on  the  Grand  Trunk,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  But  it  would  be  later  f — A.  Yes,  it  would  certainly  be  later. 

Q.  Because  the  contract  was  extended  for  the  Grand  Trunk  1 — A  Yes,  it  was 
later  that  the  work  began. 

Q.  At  the  start  of  the  work  were  you  the  only  time-keeper  for  the  time  ? — A  On 
the  Wellington  bridge,  yes,  sir,  for  the  stone-cutters. 

Q.  And  when  the  work  was  started  on  the  Grand  Trunk  you  were  for  a  time  the 
sole  time-keeper  1 — ^A  I  was  there  for  a  short  time,  not  very  long  ;  I  could  not  exactly 
say  how  long ;  I  was  all  alone  for  about  a  couple  of  weeks  or  a  fortnight  may  be,  after- 
wards I  got  assistance. 

Q.  Had  you  several  assistants  at  the  same  time,  or  just  such  assistants  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned  succeeding  each  other  1 — A.  Well,  I  believe  the  first  one 
we  got  was  Drolet,  and  then  the  others  came  together,  McEwan  and  Beaudry. 

Q.  The  first  assistant  you  can  remember  was  Drolet  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  also  for  a  time  acted  alone  with  you  % — A  Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  were  two  time-keepers  for  a  while  I — A.  Yes,  and  then  we  got 
McEwan  and  Beaudry. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  on  the  works  all  the  time  f  Had  you  your  office  there  t — A. 
I  had  a  shanty  there,  a  kind  of  an  office  where  I  used  to  take  the  men's  time,  a  kind 
'  of  temporary  office ;  I  was  there  most  of  the  tima 

Q.  How  did  you  proceed  in  the  way  of  keeping  time  there  on  these  works) — A. 
Well,  when  the  men  would  come  and  ask  for  work  if  we  had  room  for  them  we  would 
take  down  the  names  and  give  them  a  number.  The  object  in  giving  him  a  number  was 
to  save  time  in  taking  the  time,  instead  of  having  to  write  his  name,  and  having  to  look 
over  50  or  60  pages  to  find  his  name,  we  would  give  him  a  number. 

Q.  So  that  as  soon  as  a  man  came  on  the  work  you  had  to  register  his  name  and 
number  1 — A  We  gave  him  a  number. 

Q.  And  then  subsequently  in  your  time-keeping  this  man  was  always  shown  in  the 
time-books  under  the  number? — A  Under  the  number,  and  only  on  pay-day  he  would 
have  to  give  both  his  name  and  number  to  get  his  envelope. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  did  you  take  the  time  of  the  men  % — A  During  the 
day-time  I  used  to  be  there  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  is  for  the  Grand  Trunk  ; 
on  the  Wellington  I  used  to  get  there  about  half  past  seven  to  take  the  stonecutters 
time  on  the  Wellington  bridge,  but  on  the  Gk^nd  Trunk  I  used  to  be  obliged  to  be  there 
before  the  men  started  to  work,  before  7  o'clock,  so  as  to  take  their  numbers,  so  as  not 
to  delay  the  men  going  to  work  on  time. 

Q.  You  were  instructed  to  be  there  before  7  o'clock,  so  that  their  time  should  be 
taken  before  7,  ready  to  start  work  ?  ~ A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  follow  your  instructions  ? — A  I  was  always  there,  I  don't  think  I 
missed  a  day  for  the  whole  time  the  works  went  on. 

Q.  And  after  having  taken  the  time  of  the  Grand  Trunk  men  you  said  that  later, 
after  7 1 — A  I  would  send  my  assistant  to  check,  if  the  men  were  there  or  not. 

Q.  At  the  Wellington  1—A.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Wellington,  I  am  talking 
about  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Q.  You  mentioned  you  were  there  before  7  o'clock  on  the  Grand  Trunk  1 — A  Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  mentioned  that  later  you  would  go  to  the  Wellington  bridge  ?— A.  I 
would  go  to  the  Wellington  bridge  and  take  the  stonecutters'  time. 

Q.  After  7 1 — A.  Yes,  between  7  and  8 ;  some  days  of  course  I  would  pass  later  on, 
may  be  8  or  9  o'clock  ;  it  would  depend  on  what  time  I  had,  but  when  I  had  nothing 
but  the  Wellington  bridge  their  time  was  taken  sharp  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Until  you  had  an  assistant,  did  you  again  take  the  time  of  the  men  during  the 
day,  or  at  the  end  of  the  day  ? — A.  On  the  Wellington  I  used  to  pass  twice  through  the 
stonecutters,  once  in  the  morning  and  once  in  the  afternoon  generally  ;  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge  when  the  men  had  given  their  number  they  had  to  go  to  the  tool  shop  to 
get  whatever  they  were  working  with,  and  there  they  would  give  their  number  over  again, 
and  at  night  when  they  took  their  tools,  whatever  they  had,  they  would  give  their 
numbers  so  as  to  check  it,  and  that  was  ray  check  when  I  was  all  alone. 

Q.  When  you  were  all  alone  you  had  the  tool-checker  to  check  you  ? — A.  Yes,  and 
then  I  would  check  with  the  tool  checker,  whatever  men  he  had  in  his  book,  and  if  any 
men  were  not  there,  no  time  would  be  given  him. 

Q.  And  afterwards  when  you  had  an  assistant? — A.  When  T  had  Drolet,  Drolet 
used  to  go  on  the  works  three  times  a  day  and  sometimes  more,  at  night  four  times. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  at  night  occasionally  ?  —A.  I  was  there  at  night.  I  was  there 
until  about — well  when  the  gang  used  to  start  at  7  o'clock  I  was  there  until  about  mid- 
night ;  I  would  stay  there  the  first  part  of  the  night,  and  Drolet  would  take  the  time  at 
1  o'clock. 

Q.  Drolet  would  come  when  you  would  leave  the  work  1 — A.  Yes,  he  would  come 
and  take  the  time,  and  he  would  go  home  ;  there  would  be  some  of  the  foremen  there, 
and  if  any  man  left  they  would  give  their  notes  to  Drolet  in  the  morning. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  time-keepers  were  there  in  the  morning 
for  the  night  gang  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  they  were  always  there,  there  was  nobody  used  to  leave 
that  wprk  at  night  before  I  got  there  in  the  morning ;  they  used  to  leave  their  work  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  would  generally  get  there  a  little  before  6,  and  I  would 
see  them,  and  whatever  men  were  away  we  would  alter  the  time  on  them. 

Q.  But  you  would  go  in  the  morning  also  to  take  the  time  of  the  night  men  1 — 
A.  Yes,  I  would  be  there  generally  when  the  men  began  work  or  stopped  work. 

Q.  Both  night  and  day?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  did  you  keep  a  record  of  the  time  of  the  men  ? — A.  Well,  when  the 
men's  names  were  entered  in  my  lxx)k  and  the  numbers  opposite  their  names  in  the 
morning,  I  had  a  small  pad,  which  was  to  go  quicker,  and  the  men  would  come  to  the 
wicket  I  had  in  the  office,  and  give  their  numbers  and  go  away,  and  I  would  take  their 
numbers ;  after  all  the  men  were  passed,  I  would  enter  those  numbers  in  my  book ; 
it  was  a  regular  pad  book  used  on  our  work  of  that  kind ;  the  other  time-keepers,  when 
I  had  those  assistants  there,  when  they  had  taken  their  time,  used  to  come  to  me  and 
I  would  enter  that  in  my  book,  or  sometimes  I  would  call  out  a  number  myself  from 
their  books,  and  they  would  enter  it  in  my  book,  and  just  put  down  4  or  5  hours. 

Q.  They  would  report  to  you  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  would  transcribe  off,  I  would  read  the 
notes,  and  they  would  enter  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  would  transfer  in  your  time-book  their  notes,  the  same  as 
you  transferred  your  own  notes  taken  on  pads  in  the  morning  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  often  did  you  report  to  the  suppliant,  Mr.  St.  Louis,  about  the  time 
you  were  keeping  for  him? — A.  When  my  books  were  entered  in  the  morning  there 
was  a  young  man  from  the  office  that  used  to  come  there  with  a  book  similar  to  mine, 
in  case  I  should  lose  some  of  my  books,  and  that  was  a  check  on  me,  too,  from  the  office, 
that  young  man  used  to  take  a  copy  of  my  books,  which  I  would  either  give  to  him  or 
he  would  take  in  my  book  ;  I  would  always  be  sure  to  see  it  entered  up ;  I  kept  my 
book  myself  until  pay-day. 

Q.  What  passed  when  pay-day  came  ? — A.  On  Friday  night,  we  used  to  make  the 
extensions  of  the  men's  time  and  the  additions. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  we  ? — A.  Myself  and  those  who  had  books  ;  I  had  all 
the  books ;  I  forgot  to  mention  Ouimet,  he  was  keeping  time  of  the  masons ;  he  would 
make  up  his  extensions  and  pass  me  a  book,  and  I  would  check  the  book,  and  whatever 
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the  amount  would  be,  I  would  give  my  books  to  Mr.  Michaud,  and  he  would  supply  the 
money. 

Q.  He  had  this  information  by  sending  a  messenger  ? — A.  Yes,  he  was  kept  posted 
every  day  as  to  the  number  of  men  we  had  there,  and  as  to  their  time,  too. 

Q.  On  pay-days  were  you  present  ? — A,  Yes,  sir,  always,  on  both  pay-days,  Welling- 
ton bridge  and  Grand  Trunk,  I  was  always  assisting. 

Q.  And  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  the  men  and  the  pay-rolls  prepared  at  Mr.  St. 
Louis'  ofl&ce,  had  you  your  time  book  ? — A.  Always  in  case  there  was  any  dispute  I  had 
my  time  books  and  would  refer  to  them  if  there  was  $uiy  misunderstanding. 

Q.  And  after  the  time  of  the  men  had  been  discharged,  if  I  may  say  so,  by  pay- 
ment, what  did  you  do  with  the  books  1 — A.  The  books  was  taken  to  Mr.  St.  Ijouis' 
office  to  prepare  his  accounts. 

Q.  In  other  words  after  pay  day  did  you  give  the  time  books  you  had  prepared  for 
the  fortnight  previous  ? — A.  I  gave  them  to  Mr.  Michaud. 

Q.  And  after  pay  day  the  time  books  you  had  kept  for  the  previous  fortnight  would 
be  useless  to  yoU  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  soon  as  your  men  were  paid,  you  would  hand  your  time  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — 
A.  To  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office,  and  I  would  have  another  set  of  books  for  the  other  fort- 
night. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  did  with  those  books,  whether  they  prepared  any  state- 
ments from  those  books  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office  ? — A.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned  they 
must  have  been  prepared  from  the  copy  of  my  books  that  young  Michaud  used  to  take 
at  the  office. 

Q.  Did  you  work  at  it  yourself  ? — A.  They  made  copies  of  all  of  those  accounts, 
but  not  myself,  I  don't  remember  taking  copies. 

Q.  But  the  pay-roll  instead  of  pay-list,  what  I  would  call  the  pay-roll,  with  which 
Mr.  Michaud  would  come  to  pay  the  men,  did  it  tally  with  your  time  books  ?  (Objected 
to  as  leading.) 

Q.  Did  the  pay-roll  with  which  Michaud  came  to  pay  the  men  agree  or  disagree 
with  your  time  book  when  the  men  were  paid  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  only  the  time  books ; 
there  was  no  pay-roll  when  we  paid  the  men. 

Q.  The  men  were  paid  for  their  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Osier: 

Q.  No  pay-roll  when  you  paid  the  men  1 — A.  Michaud  had  an  exact  copy  of  my 
book  every  day ;  when  Friday  would  come*  he  had  his  book  and  I  had  my  book ; 
Michaud  would  ask  me  how  much  I  had  in  my  book,  and  I  would  say  so  much,  and  we 
generally  agreed,  and  we  would  check  over  our  books ;  when  pay  day  came  we  went 
there  with  the  envelopes  and  my  books. 

Q.  You  said  that  softer  each  pay  you  would  hand  or  transfer  to  Mr.  St.  Louis' 
office  the  time  books  that  you  had  kept  up  to  that  day  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  start  another  book  1-—1  started  another  set  of  books. 

Q.  Would  one  book  do  ? — A.  Oh,  no,  I  had  a  book  for  every  class  of  labour  there 
so  as  not  to  get  mixed  up,  I  had  books  for  day  time  and  night  time,  and  I  had  books  for 
labourers,  day  or  night,  and  stonecutters  day  or  night,  and  so  on. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  must  have  carried  about  12  or  13,  or  may  be  14. 

Q.  That  would  be  every  fortnight  1 — A.  Yes,  I  had  a  satchel  to  carry  in  my  hand. 

Q.  Were  these  men  working  under  foremen  generally  ? — A.  There  was  no  gang 
without  any  foreman  at  all,  there  was  a  general  foreman,  a  walking  boss,  and  he^  had 
assistants. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  those  time  books  with  care  ? — A.  Kept  them  with  great  care,  so 
as  not  to  have  any  mistakes  on  pay  day. 

Q.  How  was  the  pay  made  ? — A.  When  my  books  were  finished  we  used  to  go  to 
Mr.  St.  Louis'  office  and  prepare  the  envelopes,  the  money  would  be  put  in,  we  would 
go  to  the  work  and  pay  whatever  envelope  was  claimed  by  the  men  ;  they  had  to  give 
both  their  names  and  numbers. 
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Q.  And  were  you  always  there  1 — A.  I  assisted  at  every  pay  that  was  made  on  the 
works ;  I  did  not  miss  one  pay,  in  fact  I  did  not  miss  a  day  from  the  10th  January 
until  the  14th  May. 

Q.  You  say  you  reported  to  Mr.  Kennedy  before  starting  work  on  the  Wellington!— 
A.  Of  course  I  knew  he  was  the  overseer  of  the  works,  and  I  went  to  him  and  told  him 
what  I  had  been  sent  there  for,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  my  taking 
the  time,  and  he  said  no. 

Q.  Did  he  know  subsequently  that  you  kept  the  time  for  the  Grand  Trunk  work  1 — 
A.  Yes,  sir,  there  was  no  other  tiipe-keeper  on  the  Grand  Trunk  but  myself. 

Q.  Did  he  know  it  ? — A.  Yes,  in  fact  I  was  the  time-keeper  of  the  Grand  Trunk ; 
and  Kennedy  knew  it 

HJ.  And  Mr.  Parent  ? — A.  Yes ;  Kennedy  was  there  all  the  time,  and  Parent  was 
there  every  day,  too ;  I  believe  that  the  fact  of  my  remaining  there  on  the  Wellington 
works,  that  was  asked  by  Mr.  Douglas,  it  was  him  that  suggested  the  thing  to  Mr. 
Schreiber  one  day  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  That  you  should  remain  after  theopening  of  navigation  ? — A.  That  Mr. Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Parent  needed  me  there  to  help  to  pay  the  men. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Douglas  ? — A.  One  of  the  commissioners  at  Montreal,  employed 
by  the  department. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Douglas  doing  at  the  time  when  he  so  requested  that  you  should 
be  employed  ? — A.  When  Mr.  Douglas  came  down  to  those  works  we  all  knew  there 
that  he  was  one  of  the  head  officers  of  the  department  of  railways  and  canals,  and 
Mr.  Douglas  used  to  give  orders  there  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  and  he  must  have 
given  some  on  the  Wellington  bridge ;  to  my  knowledge  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  he 
gave  me  several  orders  there  to  discharge  men,  some  days,  and  then  he  would  order 
more  other  days ;  in  fact  he  replaced  Mr.  Schreiber ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Do  you  know  an  engineer  by  the  name  of  Papineau  1 — A  Yes,  I  saw  Mr. 
Papineau  there  after  Mr.  Desbarats  was  discharged  or  transferred  to  some  other  place ; 
Mr.  Desbarats  was  in  charge  at  the  beginning  of  the  works,  and  when  he  left  he  wis 
replaced  by  Mr.  Papineau. 

Q.  And  were  these  two  engineers  ? — A.  Mr.  Desbarats  for  the  time  he  was  there, 
he  was  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  There  was  always  one  of  the  two  from  the  start  of  the  works  to  the  end  t — A 
Yes. 

Q.  There  was  always  the  engineer  ? — A.  Yes,  in  the  day  time  they  would  always 
be  there,  and  at  night  time,  if  any  of  the  foremen  wanted  him  to  take  or  give  levels, 
they  would  come  back  at  night  and  give  whatever  was  wanted. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  whether  these  engineers  also  knew  in  what  capacity  you  were 
on  the  works,  either  Mr.  Papineau  or  Mr.  Desbarats  knew  in  what  capacity  you  were 
there  ?— A.  As  to  Mr.  Desbarats  I  really  do  not  know,  but  Mr.  Papineau  knew  I  was 
in  the  canal  office. 

Q.  But  did  they  know  what  you  were  doing  there  ? — A.  Yes,  they  knew  I  was 
time-keeper  there ;  they  saw  me  there. 

Q.  As  to  the  comparison  between  the  two  works,  will  you  say,  since  you  were 
there  from  the  beginning,  whether  the  plant  of  the  Wellington  works  was  more  perfect 
and  complete  than  the  Grand  Trunk  ?---A.  Oh,  yes,  there  was  a  difference  of  about 
100  per  cent ;  they  had  all  the  steam  power  and  we  had  hand*  work,  you  may  say ;  we 
had  about  two  steam  derricks  that  were  very  old  things,  and  we  had  hand  derricks 
to  work,  and  our  space  was  very  limited ;  that  is  we  had  places  where  the  cars  passed  ; 
the  Grand  Trunk  cars  used  to  pass,  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  placing  whatever 
stuff  we  took  out  from  below  ;  we  did  not  have  the  same  advantage  to  work  as  the 
Wellington  bridge  hands,  because  they  had  started  a  long  time  before  we  did,  they 
started  in  November  to  prepare  themselves,  and  we  only  started  in  February  or  March. 

Q.  Was  there  a  freshet  or  any  damage  done  to  your  works  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
was  a  flood  there,  lasted  three  or  four  days,  I  believe,  and  swamped  everything. 

Q.  The  Grand  Trunk  bridge  is  below  the  Wellington  bridge? — A.  Yes,  we  got  all 
the  back  water  from  the  Wellington  bridge,  and  ice  and  everything  else. 
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Q.  About  the  stone-cutting,  explain  to  the  court  if  there  were  any  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances making  it  more  or  less  difficult  ? — A.  Well,  as  far  as  the  stone-cutting  is 
concerned,  the  hours  show,  I  believe,  on  the  Wellington  bridge  less  time  for  stone- 
cutters than  there  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk  ;  all  the  backing  employed  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge  was  picked,  I  believe  that  is  the  word,  but  we  had  stone-cutters  and 
masons  there  who  worked  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  picking  that  backing. 

Q.  That  was  work  which  was  not  done  on  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  If  it  was 
done  it  was  not  done  for  many  days,  for  a  few  days,  it  was  done  in  the  square  opposite 
the  wharfinger's  office,  but  on  the  Grand  Trunk  we  had  stone-cutters  that  worked 
steady  on  the  backing ;  Mr.  Kennedy  objected  to  the  picking  of  that  backing,  but  Mr. 
Schreiber  came  there  one  day  and  allowed  it ;  Mr.  Schreiber  was  there  on  the  work, 
and  saw  it  done,  and  there  was  no  remark  made  about  it,  only  that  it  would  save  time 
whenever  the  stone  would  be  set  on  either  piers  or  abutments. 

Q.  Take  communication  of  exhibit  13,  part  2,  which  purports  to  be  a  copy  of 
some  document,  and  say  whether  you  have  any  explanation  to  give  to  the  court  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  same  ? — A.  Well,  this  I  believe  was  the  first  pay  that  was  made  by 
Mr.  St.  Louis  for  the  Welling  ^on  bridge  works ;  that  was  the  only  list  I  saw  there  in 
the  shed  when  they  began  paying  the  men ;  we  went  there  with  money  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, we  made  envelopes  in  the  same  way,  and  we  went,  not  to  the  shed  we  used  to 
pay  in,  but  to  another  shed  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  and  there  we  started  to 
pay  those  men ;  Mr.  Kennedy  called  out  every  name  there  before  we  paid  those  men  ; 
the  man  would  come  in  and  Mr.  Kennedy  would  know  him  or  the  time-keeper  would 
tell  him,  and  then  he  would  give  him  his  envelope. 

Q.  The  envelopes  were  prepared  from  that  very  document  1 — A.  Yes.  Well,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember,  that  looks  like  Coughlin's  writing,  the  chief  time-keeper,  it 
must  be  his  writing  ;  it  is  his  writing,  I  am  sure  it  is. 

Q.  Any  how,  when  the  payment  on  that  was  made  Mr.  Kennedy  was  present  ? 
— A.  Yes,  evecy  man  that  came  in  there  he  gave  his  name. 

Q.  And  the  envelopes  had  been  prepared  from  that  copy,  and  it  agreed  with  the 
payments  that  were  made  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Kennedy? — A.  Yes,  the  men  came 
there  and  claimed  their  envelopes,  and  we  gave  them  to  them. 

Croii -examined  by  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  Wer*  you  paid  by  the  govemmnnt  during  the  season,  or  by  the  year  ? — A.  We 
were  paid  for  twelve  months'  work. 

Q.  And  you  were  drawing  your  salary  from  the  government  during  all  the  time 
this  work  Was  going  on  ? — A.  Every  month  I  used  to  go  to  the  office  and  get  my  salary. 

Q.  Although  the  only  work  you  did  for  the  government  was  to  draw  your  salary  1 
—A.  No,  that  is  not  the  way  at  all. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  for  the  government  1 — A.  I  am  supposed  to  be  on  duty 
for  twelve  months. 

Q.  But  you  had  nothing  to  do  1 — A.  Until  called  for.  t 

Q.  Then  you  were  under  the  payment  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  in  this  matter  you  have 
been  speaking  of  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  his  employee  ? — A.  I  was  his  employee. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  the  pay-roll  yourself  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  never  saw  my  name  on 
the  pay-roll. 

Q.  You  were  paid  outside  ? — A.  I  was  paid  direct  by  Mr.  Michaud,  in  the  office. 

Q.  And  your  pay  from  Mr.  St.  Louis  commenced  on  the  10th  January? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  ended  on  the  14th  May? — A.  No,  my  pay  from  Mr.  St  Louis  commenced 
on  the  10th  January,  and  stopped  on  the  28th  April ;  I  believe  at  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation, about  that  time. 

Q.  Then  you  worked  for  Mr.  St.  Louis,  your  brother-in-law  before,  in  a  similar 
way  ? — A.  I  never  had  worked  for  him  before. 

Q.  He  had  no  occasion  to  get  your  services  during  the  winter  time  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  there  was  care  taken  to  duplicate  your  books  so  that  in  case  it  should  be 
lost  there  would  be  a  record  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  did  you  last  see  your  book  or  the  copy  ? — A.  My  books,  when  pay  day 
would  be  finished,  would  go  to  the  office. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  the  last  you  would  see  of  them  ? — A.  That  is  the  last  I  saw 
of  them — in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office. 

Q.  What  became  of  Michaud's  copies ;  they  were  kept  at  the  office  1 — A-  No, 
after  pay  day,  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  them  ;  when  I  took  my  time  there  was  a 
duplicate  book  there,  and  that  duplicate  book  both  served  to  make  the  account  and  the 

.  pay- 

Q.  And  these  books  were  the  original  material  upon  which  you  based  the  amount 
you  put  in  each  envelope  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  voucher  from  each  man ;  did  he  sign  any  roll  ? — A.  On  the 
Wellington  bridge  I  believe  once  it  happened  there  that  we  made  the  men  touch  the 
pencil,  but  it  was  an  impossibility  to  keep  it  up. 

Q.  That  was  tried,  but  you  did  not  keep  it  up  ? — A.  We  just  made  a  cross  after 
the  man's  name,  and  we  used  to  make  them  touch  a  pencil ;  it  was  impossible  to  do 
that,  for  there  was  a  terrible  rush ;  when  the  men  wanted  their  money  we  had  to  get 
the  police ;  there  were  about  ten  policemen  to  represent  us  to  make  the  men  move  as 
they  were  paid. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  first  pay-day  1 — A.  The  date  of  the  first  pay- 
day would  be  on  that  copy  shown  to  me,  $4,200  odd,  that  was  the  first  pay-day  for  the 
Wellington  bridge ;  that  is  not  comprising  the  stone-cutters  ;  the  first  pay-day  of  the 
Wellington  stonecutters  would  be  in  January  some  time  ;  it  would  be  about  the  25th 
or  26th. 

Q.  Did  you  get  go  jd  work  out  of  your  men,  all  of  your  men  1 — A.  First-class  work, 
that  is  from  my  time-keepers. 

Q.  But  the  men  were  busy,  the  stonecutters  and  the  masons,  and  the  men,  there 
was  no  idling  1 — A.  Well,  the  stonecutters  knew  that  they  were  working  for  the  govern- 
ment and  I  do  not  know  if  they  put  the  same  zeal  as  they  would  do  for  a  private  con- 
tractor or  private  concern. 

Q.  You  were  there  to  see  that  they  did  their  business  ? — A.  Yes,  and  they  did 
their  business. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of  any  of  the  men  ? — A.  Not  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  The  eye  of  the  master  was  there  all  the  time  1 — A.  Yes,  but  if  they  worked  as. 
they  should  have  worked  on  all  works,  I  am  not  a  competent  judge  to  say. 

By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  The  foremen  and  stonecutters  say  they  did  good  work  ? — ^A.  Well,  working  for 
the  government,  they  do  not  generally  work  as  hard. 

Q.  You  discharged  some  men  for  idling,  did  you  ? — A.  I  believe  I  did  several  times, 
labourers,  but  not  stonecutters,  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  time-keeper  in  the  interests  of  the  government  upon  the- 
Grand  Trunk  bridge  at  all,  that  you  know  of  ? — A.  When  I  got  on  those  works  lijir. 
Kennedy  told  me  there  was  some  one  passing  for  me  to  check  my  time. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  who  that  was  ? — A.  That  was  (Joughlin,  the  one  who  signed 
those  pay-lists.  « 

Q.  But  I  thought  you  told  us  just  now  that,  there  was  no  other  time-keeper  except. 
yourself  ? — A.  Well,  as  far  as  taking  down  the  men's  names  and  time,  I  was  the  onlj 
one,  but  I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  there  was  some  one  that  passed  after  me. 

Q.  And  was  doing  a  little  checking  1 — A.  Doing  what  checking  they  were  told 
to  do. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  Mr.  Douglas  there  t — A.  I  saw  Mr.  Douglas  8<Mne  time 
in  March  there. 

Q.  And  not  before  March  1 — A.  Well,  some  time  in  March  ;  I  did  not  know  him 
before  that ;  I  knew  him  in  March  anyhow. 
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Q.  What  letters  did  you  say  you  had  here  ? — A.  I  have  copies  of  letters. 

Q.  Where  are  the  originals  ? — A.  The  originals  must  be  at  the  office  of  those  who 
sent  them  ;  those  are  copies  I  got  from  the  canal  office,  letters  from  Mr.  Parent  to  Mr. 
O'Neil  asking  him  that  I  would  be  employed  so  many  months  in  the  winter  and  so  on. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  thete  1 — A.  I  got  these  through  the  engineer's  office  at  Mont- 
real ;  I  had  an  interest  in  getting  them  to  protect  myself,  later  on. 

Q.  It  looks  as  if  you  ought  to  be  checking  these  accounts  for  the  government  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  put  there.     I  always  said  I  checked  the  accounts. 

Q.  For  the  government  ?— A.  From  that  date,  but  not  before  that. 

Q.  From  that  date  for  the  government  1 — A.  From  that  date  I  was  asked  to  do 
that,  but  I  did  not  do  it,  because  they  were  discharging  men  every  minute  or  every 
hour,  and  I  was  needed  there  with  money  to  pay  them  off ;  Mr.  Douglas  saw  me  during 
that  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Douglas  was  under  the  impression  that  you  were  there  as  a  government 
employee  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  what  his  impression  was. 

Q.  HeJ  had  no  idea  you  were  being  paid  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  He  did  not  ?  When 
did  he  have  that  idea,  before  the  commission,  or  afterwards  ? 

Q  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Douglas,  in  March  when  he  came  there,  knew  you 
were  a  government  employee  1 — A.  Well,  no,  my  name  did  not  appear  on  any  official 
document  there ;  he  must  have  known  I  was  not  there  in  my  official  capacity,  for  my 
official  capacity  is  in  the  canal  office,  and  nowhere  else. 

Q.  Did  he  know  you  were  a  government  employee  ? — A.  He  must  have  been  told 
so ;  he  must  have  asked  questions  of  Mr.  Parent  and  Mr.  Kennedy  who  were  on  the 
Grand  Trunk,  and  they  told  him,  I  suppose. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  to  the  gang,  how  many  men  to  a  foreman  ? — A. 
Well,  generally  a  foreman  can  see  to  about  50  men,  as  a  general  run  of  things,  more  or 
less,  you  might  have  more. 

Q.  I  see  an  answer  of  yours  on  a  former  examination  :  "  How  many  men  had  you 
under  the  control  of  each  foreman,"  and  the  answer  is,  "  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
there  were  nine  or  ten." — A.  That  is  a  mistake  there. 

Q.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  a  mistake  ? — A.  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  say  as  to  that  1 — A.  I  do  not  remember  having  said  that  at  all ; 
it  is  an  impossibUity ;  I  never  said  that. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  that  because  it  is  not  apparently  consistent  or  may  not  be  consistent 
with  the  next  answer,  but  I  find  it  there  as  I  have  given  it  to  you  ? — A.  It  must  be  a 
mistake  of  the  shorthand  writer  or  typewriter,  not  of  mine ;  I  never  said  that. 

Q.  We  will  give  you  the  whole  of  it  now,  "  How  many  men  had  you  under  the 
control  of  each  foreman  1 — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  were  nine  or  ten.  Q. 
In  works  of  that  kind  how  many  men  are  usually  under  the  control  of  a  foreman  ? — A. 
About  fifty,  for  the  day's  work." — A.  That  is  what  I  just  said. 

Q.  And  do  you  say  that  nine  or  ten  is  a  mistake  ? — A.  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Q.  Here  it  is.  (Witness  looks  at  it.) — A.  What  I  believe  they  meant  by  asking 
me  was  how  many  men  had  you  under  the  control  of  foremen,  that  is  the  head  fore; 
man  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  that  would  be  wrongly  translated. 

Q.  Then  let  us  look  at  the  original  in  French. 

Witness. — I  moan  to  say  that  they  had  a  walking  boss  there,  Mr.  Trudel,  and  he 
must  have  had  nine  or  ten  foremen,  and  each  foreman  had  about  fifty  men  under  him ; 
that  is  what  I  mean ;  that  is  generally  what  they  had. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  But  you  did  not  say  or  intend  to  say  there  was  one  foreman  for  every  nine  or 
ten  men  1 — A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  OsLER — The  two  answers  taken  to  together  shows  that  the  explanation  you 
give  is  correct,  or  that  it  was  taken  down  incorrectly^ 

His  Lordship — You  may  look  at  the  original. 

Mr.  OsLER — I  do  not  make  any  point  of  it.  Merely  finding  it  in  his  examination 
I  desired  to  clear  it  up. 
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Witness — If  I  said  that  in  French,  it  might  be  a  mistake  in  translation. 
By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  Now,  the  checking  that  you  did  was  not^  revision  of  the  lists,  but  you  merely 
checked  the  additions  and  extensions  1 — A.  Generally,  That  was  what  I  said  in  my 
evidence,  that  I  checked  the  extensions  and  culditions ;  in  the  beginning  I  made  copies 
of  that,  but  not  later  on. 

Q.  I  have  an  answer,  "  did  you  revise  the  list  ? — A.  No,  I  only  checked  the 
additions  and  extensions." — A.  That  is  what  I  have  just  said. 

Q.  "  Did  you  check  the  time  1 — ^A.  No,  I  had  very  little  time  at  my  disposal  to  do 
that."     You  say  that  now  1 — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  repeat  that  now. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  That  is  as  to  the  list  on  which  the  men  were  paid,  you  did  not  at  pay  day,  or 
about  pay  day,  compare  again  1 — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  compare  it ;  I  saw  that  the 
envelopes  were  claimed  there  by  the  men  ;  that  is  all. 

,  By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  they  were  according  to  your  time  book  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  before 
we  would  leave  the  office  I  would  call  out  every  envelope  and  see  if  they  checked  with 
my  books  ;  I  checked  the  envelopes  with  my  book. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

The  envelopes  were  made  up  from  these  lists  ? — A.  Before  starting  for  the  works 
we  used  to  check  with  the  envelopes. 

By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  Of  course  the  pay-lists  you  made  up  were  the  pay-lists  before  any  account  had 
been  sent  in  to  the  government  at  all,  according  to  Michaud's  evidence  ?---A.  I  do  not 
catch  the  exact  sense  of  your  question.  ^ 

Q.  The  pay-lists  you  are  speaking  of  are  simply  and  solely  the  pay-lists  upon  which 
the  men  were  paid  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  anything  about  the  pay  rolls  that  went  in  to  the  govern- 
ment 1 — A.  I  saw  the  accounts  were  made  out  there,  the  accounts  were  made  out  from 
either  those  time  books  or  pay-lists. 

Q.  You  were  not  concerned  in  making  out  the  copies  for  the  government  ? — A.  I 
was  not  concerned  in  the  making  of  the  original  copies. 

Q.  You  did  not  verify  those  at  all  with  the  time  books  ? — A.  I  did  not;  I  had  no 
special  duty  there  but  to  keep  the  time ;  sometimes  Mr.  Parent  would  get  letters  from 
Ottawa  to  hurry  up  making  up  the  accounts,  and  I  would  go  into  the  office  and  help  to 
copy. 

Q.  Did  you  classify  the  labour? — A.  Well,  the  stonecutters  and  masons,  that  was 
an  easy  thing  for  me  to  do,  but  as  far  as  the  labourers  were  concerned,  instructions 
were,  that  all  men  working  with  pick  and  shovel  were  to  be  good  labourers,  that  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  government  $1.50,  b1\  other  men  that  were  working,  not  with  pick  and 
shovel,  they  were  classified  as  skilled  labourers. 

Q.  Who  did  the  classifying  though  ? — A.  Mr.  Trudel,  the  foreman. 

Q.  Mr.  Trudel  was  the  classifier  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  order  we  got. 

Re-examined  by  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  You  answered  Mr.  Osier  that  you  understood  that  a  time-keeper  or  the  party 
appointed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  would  check  your  time-keeping  1 — A.  Yes,  the  official  time- 
keeper, I  always  understood  he  used  to  pass  after  me,  to  check  my  time,  so  as  to  enable 
him  when  he  was  signing  all  accounts  sent  to  the  government,  to  know  what  he  was 
signing. 

Q.  Who  was  iti— A.  P.  Coughlin. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  other  men  besides  Mr.  Ck>ughlin  checking 
time  f — A.  Coughlin  was  the  man  in  charge  to  do  that,  and  he  might  have  had  an  assis- 
tant in  the  person  of  Mr.  Glenny,  but  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  else  that  was  authorized 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

Q.  But  you  saw  Mr.  Glenny  taking  time  on  the  Wellington  1 — A.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  works  I  believe  Mr.  Glenny  may  have  counted  some  men ;  he  said  so  in  the  com- 
mission. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  were  concerned  you  knew  officially  only  about  Mr.  Coughlin  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  what  makes  me  say  that  is  because  some  days  Coughlin  used  to  come  to  me 
and  say,  I  have  so  many  stonecutters,  how  many  have  you  ?  sometimes  Coughlin  would 
have  three  or  four  different  from  me,  and  sometimes  our  accounts  would  tally. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  You  know  nothing  th&t  suggests  that  the  time  was  not  accurately  taken  1  You 
never  took  the  time  of  any  men  who  were  not  there  ? — A.  No,  sir,  my  time  was  taken 
correctly. 

Mr.  Gbofprion. — With  the  production  of  papers,  this  closes  our  evidence. 

His  Lordship. — You  do  not  call  the  suppliant  himself  at  this  stage  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Osler. — We  desire  to  warn  my  learned  friends  that,  having  entered  into  the 
details  of  their  case,  sustaining  their  pay-rolls,  that  where  these  pay-rolls  are  attacked, 
they  have  closed  their  case,  and  they  cannot  divide  their  case. 

His  Lordship. — You  will  object  to  the  suppliant  being  called  in  rebuttal  ? 

Mr.  Osler. — Yes ;  we  propose  to  object  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  evidence  in 
sustaining  pay-rolls  that  will  be  given  by  way  of  rebuttal.  My  learned  friends  had  their 
choice ;  they  could  have  rested  their  case,  perhaps,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  govern- 
ment officer ;  they  did  not  seem  to  have  confidence  enough  in  those  certificates  to  so 
rest,  and  they  have  gone  into  their  case,  which,  perhaps,  would  have  been  rebuttal,  in 
chief,  and  we  warn  my  learned  friends  now  that  we  shall  object  to  any  division  of  their 
evidence  by  supplementary  evidence  in  rebutted  or  reply. 

His  Lordship. — Of  course,  since  the  act  of  1883  has  been  passed  the  suppliant 
may  be  called  in  support  of  his  own  case.  It  is  fair  enough  to  give  the  warning.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  me  to  give  any  decision  at  present. 

Mr.  Osler. — I  am  just  warning  my  learned  friends,  so  that  they  will  not  be  taken 
by  surprise  by  any  objection  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — We  applied  for  a  list  of  particulars,  and  the  court  intimated 
that  we  would  not  be  taken  by  surprise. 

His  Lordship. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  weakness  of  your  case  now  is  the  presump- 
tion to  be  drawn  from  the  destruction  of  documents.  You  may  be  begging  of  me,  before 
the  end,  to  be  able  to  call  Mr.  St  Louis,  and  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  do  it,  and  now 
you  have  the  opportunity.  You  may  be  asking  me,  later  on,  to  allow  you  to  call  him, 
and  I  may  not  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  doing  it  at  that  stage  of  the  case.  You  have 
a  fair  and  ample  opportunity  to  consider  that  question  now. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  will  consider  it  for  a  moment.  We  asked  for  a  list  of  the  pre- 
tended irregularities,  and  we  could  not  get  them.     We  have  given  general  proof. 

His  Lordship. — But  supposing  they  should  rest  their  case  where  they  are.  Sup- 
pose they  should  ask  me  to  dismiss  your  claim,  if  you  cannot  explain  the  destruction. 
Do  you  not  run  the  risk,  that  is,  if  you  can  explain  it  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  will  consult.  ^ 

His  Lordship. — I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  consult.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  are  accustomed  to  having  cases  dismissed  without  going  into  the  defence  1 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Frequently  it  is  done,  or  ocasionally,  anyway.  Why  I  am  hesi- 
tating a  little  about  calling  my  client  in  evidence  is,  that,  in  Quebec,  a  client  is  very 
seldom  called. 

His  Lordship. — Of  course  my  desire  is  that  there  will  be  a  fair  trial,  and  that  no 
one  shall  be  taken  by  surprise  in  the  end,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  interests  of  the 
case  demands  that  the  destruction  of  the  documents  should  be  explained. 
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Mr.  OsLER. — I  am  going  to  read  his  examination  on  that  point.  My  learned  friends 
are  using  a  very  proper  discretion  in  not  calling  him. 

Mr.  Gboffriox. — One  of  my  confreres,  Mr.  Ferguson,  is  not  here,  and  I  feel  very 
uneasy  about  deciding  alone  on  that  point.  However,  I  am  bound  to  give  an  answer 
at  cmce.  If  my  learned  friends  have  any  formal  evidence  to  call,  they  might  reserve 
me  that  right,  so  that  I  may  consult.  I  may  ofibr  Mr.  St.  Louis  at  2  o'clock.  However, 
I  am  not  entitled  to  that  indulgence. 

His  Lordship. — Has  the  witness  already  been  examined  on  discovery,  and  do  you 
purpose  reading  the  evidence  on  discovery  ? 

Mr.  OsLBR. — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — We  have  the  intimation  from  the  opposite  side  that  they  will 
read  it. 

Mr.  OsLER. — We  shall  read  it. 

Mr.  Gboffrion. — Mr.  Ferguson  has  been  sent  for,  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  will 
ask  for  certain  letters,  and  let  them  be  filed.  We  put  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Schreiber, 
the  signature  is  admitted,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Hogg. — Yes. 
I  Mr.  Geoffrion. — Exhibit  20,  dated  31st  January,  1893,  addressed  to  Mr.  Parent. 

(Read  by  counsel.) 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Have  you  these  abstracts,  Mr.  Hogg,  which  we  ask  for  ? 

His  Lordship. — Have  you  the  certificates  of  the  certifying  offioer  in  regard  to  the 
checks,  showing  on  what  sums  he  certified  them  1 

Mr.  Hogg. — We  have  the  memorandum  of  payment.  We  have  a  statement  of  the 
payment  under  the*  hand  of  the  accountant  of  the  railway  department,  showing  the 
details  of  all  the  payments  credited. 

His  Lordship. — Let  Mr.  Geofirion  see  it. 

Mr.  Hogg. — Yes.     It  was  just  handed  to  me  a  moment  ago. 

His  Lordship. — I  do  not  understand  that  you  are  seeking  to  recover  back  any 
money  you  have  paid  out  specifically. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Yes,  my  lord.  We  propose  to  give  evidence  to  show  what  the  man 
should  be  paid,  and  how  much  he  has  been  paid  for  the  whole  work,  and  we  ask  to 
recover  back  the  balance. 

His  Lordship. — What  notice  has  Mr.  G^offirion  of  that  1 

Mr.  Hcgg. — It  is  in  the  pleadings.  You  will  find  it  in  the  9th  paragraph,  my 
lord. 

His  Lordship. — In  regard  to  the  other  matter,  with  regard  to  the  examination  of 
the  suppliant,  whereas  you  might  be  able  to  present  some  argument  to  the  court  for 
calling  rebuttal  evidence  to  answer  some  specific  charge  of  fraud,  that  you  might  not  be 
in  a  position  to  ask  me  to  allow  you  to  explain  the  destruction  of  the  documents,  of 
which  evidence  had  already  been  given.  I  feel  it  a  case  in  which  it  would  have  to  go 
according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  allow  no  indulgence. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  feel  the  importance  of  the  position. 

Exhibit  21  is  the  letter  from  Mr.  Schreiber  to  Mr.  Parent  of  the  18th  January, 
1893. 

Exhibit  22  is  the  statement  of  payments. 

Mr.  Emard. — There  are  some  other  letters  referred  to  in  the  affidavit  on  produc- 
tion. We  wish  to  put  them  in  before  we  close  our  case.  There  are  two  other  letters  of 
the  18th  January. 

His  Lordship. — You  were  cross-examining  the  witness  Parent  when  he  was  told  to 
stand  aside  and  produce  his  books. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  understand  the  witness  has  none. 
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PAUL  PARENT,  recalled. 

By  Mr,  Hogg : 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  books  that  you  said  you  had  in  your  possession  some  place  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  the  books  ? — A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  search  since  yesterday  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  make  the  search  1 — A.  At  home,  where  I  thought  they  were. 

Q.  At  Montreal  ]— Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  books  were  they  that  you  thought  you  had  in  your  house  ?  The 
answer  is  interpreted  as  follows  :  It  was  a  book  in  which  he  registered  the  measurements 
of  all  the  stone  he  measured. 

Q.  If  I  remember  rightly  you  were  measuring  on  the  Grand  Tinink,  and  lock  no.  1  ? — 
A.  Yes,  the  Wellington  bridge  for  Mr.  Delorimier ;  he  says  that  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  he 
was  measuring  only  lock  no.  1,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ;  he  makes  a  diflPerence 
between  Mr.  Delorimier  and  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  You  were  measuring  on  simply  lock  no.  1  and  the  Grand  Trunk.  Now,  did 
you  know  Mr.  Doheny  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  with  whom  you  were  comparing  notes  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  measurement  of  the  stone  occupy  your  time  throughout  the  whole 
day?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  busy  ? — A.  He  says  when  they  were  very  busy,  when  they  were  not 
actually  measuring  the  stone,  they  were  making  their  quantities,  taking  the  cubic 
measurement  of  the  stone. 

Q.  And  comparing  it  with  one  another? — A.  He  says  they  compared  every  morn- 
ing before  beginning  their  day's  work. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  know  that  Mr.  Doheny  was  doing  anything  else  than  measuring 
stone  ? — A.  He  says  when  there  was  any  stone  to  be  measured  Mr.  Doheny  was  only 
attending  to  the  measuring  stone  with  him. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  you  know  about  Doheny's  duty  ? — A.  He  says  yes,  but  naturally 
what  he  did  after  he  left  does  not  concern  him. 

Q.  Does  he  know  the  number  of  stone-cutters  that  were  employed  on  lock  no.  1 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  He  says  no,  that  he  generally  stayed  in  the  little  shed  he 
uses  in  the  office,  and  when  he  was  going  out  he  did  not  know  whether  they  were 
cutting  stone  for  lock  no.  1  or  for  the  bridge. 

Q.  Could  he  tell  whether  there  were  more  men  employed  in  cutting  stone  on  lock 
no.  1  than  on  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  know  how  much  stone  was  actually  cut  for  lock  no.  1  ? — A.  He  says 
no,  the  measurement  of  cut  stone  did  not  come  within  his  duty. 

Q.  He  does  not  know  that  ? — A.  He  says  he  does  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  to  Montreal  yesterday  to  look  after  these  books  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  under  the  impression,  before  you  left  here,  that  they  were  in  your 
house? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  where  could  they  be  ? — A.  He  says  these  books  he  believes  he  has  thrown 
them  in  the  waste  paper  basket ;  he  says  naturally  these  books  at  the  time,  he  did  not 
know  he  would  want  them  afterwards,  and  he  says  it  is  his  impression  they  were  thrown 
away. 

Q.  Did  he  not  know  that  they  were  the  property  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  He  says 
that  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  never  asked  for  them,  he  had  them  for  three  or  four  months  in 
his  possession ;  he  says  now  he  does  not  know  what  has  become  of  them  ;  he  says  from 
that  date  he  does  not  know  what  has  happened  to  them,  he  does  not  know  whether  he 
has  put  them  in  the  waste  paper  basket,  or  whether  he  has  mislaid  them ;  he  says  at  the 
time  he  asked  his  cousin  whether  he  should  bring  the  papers,  he  thought  he  had  them, 
and  also  when  he  was  examined  yesterday  he  thought  he  had  them,  and  it  was  only 
when  he  went  back  to  Montreal  and  looked  everywhere  where  they  should  be,  and 
where  there  are  papers  of  the  same  class,  that  he  says  he  has  not  got  them. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  rae  what  these  books  were  like  I — A.  He  says  they  were  little 
books  with  about  100  pages,  with  black  oil-cloth  covers. 

Q.  When  you  were  giving  your  evidence  yesterday  you  were  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  in  some  particular  place  in  your  house  where  you  could  just  go  and  get 
themi — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  gave  you  that  impression  yesterday  ? — A.  He  says  because  he  had  some 
other  books  of  that  kind,  and  he  thought  at  the  time  that  if  he  had  those  books  they 
would  certainly  be  among  the  books  he  speaks  of. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  anybody  before  you  went  away  as  to  looking  for  these  books 
and  bringing  them  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  started  from  here  and  I  went  off ;  I  spoke  to  peo- 
ple, naturally,  but  not  about  those  books. 

Mr.  Hogg. — Now,  you  wanted  three  letters  of  the  18th.  I  have  three  here  now. 
If  you  will  let  me  know  which  ones  you  want,  I  will  give  them  to  you.  (Hands  letters 
to  Mr.  Emard.) 

Mr.  Emard. — We  want  the  whole  three. 

Exhibit  23,  letter  from  Mr.  Schreiber  to  Mr.  Parent. 

Exhibit  24,  from  Mr.  Schreiber. 

Exhibit  25,  another  letter.     All  these  letters  are  dated  18th  January. 

We  have  also  the  letter  from  Mr.  Parent  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  dated  24th  April,  1893, 
giving  instructions  to  stop  cutting  stone.  (Exhibit  26.) 

And  the  letter  from  Mr.  St.  Louis  to  Mr.  Schreiber  on  the  24th  May  on  the  same 
subject.     (Exhibit  27.)     Of  course  it  is  a  copy. 

Letter  1st  June  from  the  suppliant  to  the  acting  minister  of  railways  and  canals, 
as  also  a  reply  from  the  acting  minister  of  date  3rd  June.     (Exhibits  28  and  29.) 

Letter  from  Mr.  Marceau  to  St.  Louis,  2l8t  June,  (exhibit  30,)  informing  him  that 
the  contract  for  the  supply  of  labour  in  connection  with  the  work  on  the  Wellington 
street  and  Grand  Trunk  bridges  has  terminated,  the  last  man  having  been  discharged, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Emard. — There  are  still  a  few  more  letters  mentioned  in  the  affidavit  on 
production:     The  subject  is  not  given.     I  cannot  speak  of  them  from  memory. 

His  Lordship. — It  is  important  that  they  should  be  here  if  you  are  closing  your 
case. 

Mr.  Emard. — I  would  call  for  a  letter  of  the  14th  March. 

His  Lordship — If  it  is  material,  you  had  better  call  for  these  letters. 

Mr.  Hogg. — There  has  been  one  of  the  14th  March  put  in. 

His  Lordship. — Is  that  your  case,  Mr.  Greoffrion  ? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Yes,  my  lord. 

His  Lordship. — Do  you  call  witnesses  Mr.  Osier  1 

Mr.  Oslbr. — Yes,  my  lord,  I  call  witnesses. 

DEFENCE. 

Mr.  Osler. — We  are  confident  the  suppliant  has  not  made  out  a  case  on  the 
evidence. 

His  Lordship. — If  you  are  going  to  call  witnesses,  you  do  not  want  a  decision  on 
that  now  ? 

Mr.  Osler. — No. 

His  Lordship. — Are  you  putting  in  some  documentary  evidence  now  ? 

Mr.  Hogg. — Yes.  I  propose  to  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  St.  Louis  on  discovery. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence  in  the  beginning  which  is  not  of  much  value  now, 
seeing  that  the  pay-lists  have  all  been  put  in.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in 
the  evidence. 

His  Lordship. — Of  course  it  all  has  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Osler — I  do  not  think  my  learned  friend  will  want  to  read  that  which  is 
formal.     Of  course  it  all  goes  in. 
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His  Lordship. — They  cannot  put  in  part  without  reading  all.  Do  you  wish  it 
all  read? 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — The  extracts  may  be  read. 

(The  examination  of  Mr.  St.  Louis,  the  suppliant,  is  marked  exhibit  F,  and  por- 
tions or  extracts  read  by  Mr.  Hogg.) 

His  Lordship. — The  whole  depositions  are  in,  if  there  is  any  part  you  wish  to 
call  attention  to,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — Not  now,  my  lord. 


GEORGE  J.  DESBARATS,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Hogg  : 

Q.  You  are  an  engineer  by  profession  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  employ  of  the  government  of  Canada  in  1892  and  part  of 
18931^ A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  railway  department  at  Ottawa  I  understand! — A.  The  depart- 
ment of  railways  and  canals. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  estimate  of  the  quantities  for  the  Wellington  and  Grand 
Trunk  bridge,  that  is  in  question  here  1 — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  About  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1892. 

Q.  Upon  what  instructions? — A.  Upon  instructions  of  the  chief  engineer,  Mr. 
Trudeau. 

Q.  Instructions  in  the  department  ? — A.  Yes,  I  was  working  in  his  office  as  one  of 
his  assistants. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  statement  of  that  estimate  that  you  made  at  that  time  7 — A. 
Yes,  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here. 

Q.  That  was  made  at  the  time  in  1892? — A.  This  was  made  in  1892.  This  is  a 
copy  from  my  notes.     I  have  my  notes.     I  have  not  the  one  I  gave  to  the  engineer. 

Q.  I  wish  to  see  the  actual  original  you  made  in  the  office,  so  that  we  can  put  this 
in  as  a  copy.     (Produces  another.) 

Q.  Thjs  document  that  you  produce  in  pencil  is  your  original  memorandum  ? — A. 
This  is  my  original  memorandum. 

Q.  The  original  statement  that  you  made  up  of  the  quantities  1 — A.  The  quantities 
and  estimates  of  cost  I  made  up  for  the  chief  engineer  at  that  time,  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Wellington  bridge  works. 

Q.  Now,  is  this  paper  an  exact  copy  of  that  ? — A.  Yes.     (Exhibit  C.) 

Q.  Estunated  cost  there  is  $170,0001— A.  $170,000. 

Q.  And  this  document  contains  all  the  quantities  of  work  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  How  do  you  say  you  got  the  estimated  quantities  1 — A.  Made  from  the  plans  I 
had  prepared. 

By  Mr,  Hogg : 

Q.  And  were  those  plans  carried  out  ? — A.  No,  they  were  changed  afterwards. 

Q.  In  what  respect  ? — A.  The  masonry  was  very  much  enlarged,  and  the  excavation 
-was  also  very  much  added  to,  and  the  crib  work  was  slightly  increased.  The  other  items 
were  not  much  changed ;  that  estimate  includes  the  superstructure  also. 

Q.  That  is  $33,000  here  ? — A.  There  are  two  superstructures,  one  $33,000  and  the 
other  $42,000;  $75,000  for  superstructure;  that  leaves  the  difference  for  the  sub- 
structure. 

Q.  You  say  you  took  the  quantities  here  from  the  plan  that  had  been  prepared  for 
the  work  1 — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  prepared  the  plan  yourself  1 — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  is  that  plan  1 — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  it  before  the  commission  ? — A.  No,  it  is  not.    It  has  not  been  produced. 

Q.  Then  as  to  the  prices  you  put  here  for  the  different  works,  where  did  you  get 
those  1 — A.  They  were  most  of  them  based  on  prices  which  at  that  time  were  being 
tendered  for  similar  work  to  the  department,  and  also  upon  the  prices  which  had  been 
tendered  for  similar  work  at  that  place  about  nine  years  before,  when  the  canal  was 
built,  and  on  general  knowledge  of  prices,  what  would  be  tendered  for  that  class  of 
work. 

Q.  You  have  not  made  up  any  statement  of  the  actual  work  performed  from  actual 
facts  on  the  ground? — A.  I  was  not  there  when  the  woik  was  finished  ;  I  was  only 
there  a  short  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  works. 

Q.  Now,  this  is  a  statement  headed  "  Wellington  bridge  ?" — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  only  apply  to  the  Wellington  bridge  1 — A.  At  that  time  under  the  title 
of  Wellington  bridge  was  included  all  the  work  to  be  done  at  that  place,  that  includes 
Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk  bridges. 

Q.  This  statement  of  the  quantities  and  prices  includes  both  the  Wellington  bridge 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  bridges  ?-— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  explanation  of  that  is  that,  at  that  time,  the  Wellington  bridge  in- 
cluded all  the  work  to  be  done  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  that  head  ?— A.  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  these  estimates  include  all  the  dimensions? — A.  Yes,  all  that 
was  contemplated  at  that  time. 

Q.  At  that  time,  according  to  the  plans  that  you  had  prepared,  you  were  to  use  the 
same  piers  or  part  of  the  same  piers  ? — A.  There  was  to  be  a  new  pivot  pier  built  for 
the  highway  bridge. 

Q.  That  is  the  Wellington  bridge  1 — A.  Yes,  there  was  to  be  a  new  pier  built  for 
that,  the  abutments  were  only  to  be  demolished  for  a  short  distance,  and  to  be  topped 
over  to  allow  them  to  use  the  old  wall,  simply  strengthening  at  the  top,  to  allow  them 
to  strengthen  the  bridge,  both  the  Grand  Trunk  and  highway  bridge;  the  pivot  pier 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  was  not  to  be  touched. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  work,  are  you  aware  that  they  were  altogether  removed  ? — A.  In 
the  new  work  this  was  changed,  and  the  abutments  were  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  the 
canal,  both  for  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  highway  bridge,  and  two  courses  were  removed 
from  the  pivot  pier  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  and  replaced  by  new  masonry  ;  that  was 
a  very  small  amount. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  also  that  the  canal  was  deepened  ? — A.  The  masonry  and  the 
different  works  were  sunk  to  allow  for  a  further  depth  of  navigation,  to  allow  for  a  depth 
of  navigation  at  22  feet ;  the  pivot  pier  there  was  to  be  built  for  18  foot  navigation. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  prices  of  labour,  you  based  your  estimates  by  comparison  with 
other  tenders  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Other  places  ? — A.  From  that  place,  and  from  other  places. 

Q.  The  tenders  from  that  place,  Montreal,  were  some  tenders  made  some  nine  years 
previous  ? — A.  The  department  was  constantly  in  receipt  of  tenders  for  different  works. 
At  that  time  works  had  been  let  on  the  Cornwall  canal  and  if  I  remember  right  on  the 
Soulanges  canal,  where  the  rate  of  wages  would  be  about  the  same  as  in  Montreal. 

Q.  Did  you  contemplate  the  season  when  the  work  was  to  be  begun  ? — A.  Yes,  the 
prices  there  were  higher  than  the  government  were  receiving  on  tenders  for  work  of 
that  class. 

Q.  Did  you  contemplate  when  the  work  would  begin  1 — A.  Yes,  the  work  was  to 
be  begun  some  time  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  part  of  this  work,  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  was  only  begun 
in  March  ? — A.  I  know  that. 

Q.  And  did  you  contemplate  in  your  estimate  any  night  work  and  Sunday  work  ? — 
A.  No,  not  particularly ;  I  knew  that  the  work  would  have  to  be  hurried,  and  would 
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have  to  be  done  at  a  difficult  season  of  the  year,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  contemplated 
the  particular  date  at  which  that  would  be  done. 

Q.  Now,  what  estimate  did  you  put  upon  the  stone? — A.  I  put  $10  a  yard  for  the 
masonry. 

Q.  The  cutting  and  everything  ? — A.  The  cutting  and  everything ;  at  that  time 
the  government  was  getting  tenders  for  lock  masonry,  which  is  a  finer  class  of  masonry, 
at  about  $8  a  yard. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  estimate  the  price  of  the  stone  separately  from  the  work  ? — A.  I 
probably  did  make  up  an  estimate  of  that  kind,  but  I  would  compare  it  also  with  the 
figures  which  had  been  received  by  tenders,  and  I  put  what  I  considered  a  high  price 
for  that  class  of  masonry ;  it  would  have  been  a  very  high  price  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  put  on  the  value  of  stone  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  the 
figures  at  this  distance  of  time. 

Q.  Was  it  $6.25 1 — A.  No,  I  would  not  put  $6.25  on  stone  all  around  ;  it  is  not 
worth  that. 

Q.  Would  you  put  $6.25  for  the  cut  stone  1 — A.  No,  I  would  probably  put  about, 
if  I  were  making  up  that  estimate,  I  would  probably  put  about  $4.50  for  faced  stone. 

Q.  And  how  much  for  the  backing  %—A.  Oh,  from  $2.50  to  $3. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  estimate  for  stonecutters  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  now. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  into  these  particulars  so  far  as  stonecutters  per  day,  and  so  on  ? 
— A.  I  probably  did,  but  I  cannot  remember  the  figures  now ;  I  am  saying  what  I 
would  probably  do  for  making  up  an  estimate  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  were  there  at  the  beginning  of  these  works  1 — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  prepared  the  new  plans  1 — A.  I  did. 

Q.  The  new  plans  were  prepared  by  you  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  stay  on  the  work  ? — A.  Until  the  end  of  February. 

Q.  Were  you  invited  or  asked  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  to  remain  on  the  works  if  you 
could  1 — A.  Mr.  St.  Louis  told  me  he  would  like  to  have  me  on  the  work. 

Q.  He  manifested  a  desire  to  see  you  there  I — A.  Yes,  he  said  he  was  very  sorry  to 
see  me  removed,  and  wished  I  could  stay  there. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  try  and  watch  his  men,  not  to  take  time,  but  to  watch  them  1 — 
A.  No,  I  do  not  see  that  he  would  be  interested  in  that ;  I  do  not  remember  whether 
he  did  or  not.  ' 

Q.  He  would  have  an  interest  to  see  that  the  men  he  was  supplying  were  good 
workmen  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  but  he  would  not  be  interested  particularly  in  seeing  whether 
they  worked  or  not^  that  would  be  the  government's  business ;  we  would  be  supposed 
to  look  after  that. 

Q.  From  what  you  understood,  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? — A. 
No,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  alL 


LOUIS  G.  PAPINEAU,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  ? — A.  I  am  an  engineer  in  the  department  of  rail- 
ways and  canals. 

Q.  And  what  had  you  to  do  with  reference  to  the  works  in  question — the  Welling- 
ton street  and  Grand  Trunk  bridges  over  the  Lachine  ? — A.  I  went  there  to  see  that 
the  work  was  carried  on  in  the  proper  place,  of  proper  dimensions,  and  according  to 
plans. 

Q.  And  what  charge  had  you  of  the  work  ?  Had  you  any  charge  of  the  work,  any 
responsibility  with  reference  to  the  work  ? — A.  I  understood  my  responsibility  to  be 
that  I  should  see  that  the  work  was  carried  on  according  to  the  plans  I  had  before  me. 
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Q.  Now,  have  you  made  up  a  statement  of  the  quantities  in  those  two  works  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  give  me,  if  you  have  it,  the  quantities,  that  is  in  the  works  as  executed. 
There  were  changes  in  the  plans,  that  the  last  witness  estimated ;  there  were  certain 
changes  made  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  report  here  is  upon  the  work  as  actually  executed  ? — A,  As  actually  exe- 
cuted, according  to  measurements  and  plans,  the  way  the  work  was  done. 

Q.  And  what  shape  have  you  it  in  ]  Is  this  your  original  work  ? — A.  This  is  my 
original  work. 

Q.  This  is  your  original  work  summarized  ? — A.  Yes,  and  I  have  a  clean  copy  here. 

Q.  Now,  this  is  a  summary  of  the  quantity  of  work  of  different  classes  in  the  per- 
manent structures  of  the  new  bridges  at  Wellington  street,  this  includes  both  the 
Wellington  street  bridge  and  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  start  with  the  ice  removed  1 — A.  Yes  ;  that  item,  of  course,  is  not  one  of 
the  permanent  works,  but  it  is  included. 

Q.  It  is  included  in  the  work  done  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  statement  shows  not  only  the  work  as  finished,  but  the  work  that  was 
necessary  to  do,  having  regard  to  the  season  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  removal  of  ice,  for  instance  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  also  includes  the  crib- work  removed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Masonry  removed  ? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Earth  excavation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Timber?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Masonry  built  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Stone  filling  in  crib- work  ?  —A.  Yes. 

Q.  Concrete,  iron  work  and  refilling  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  contains  all  the  work,  except  the  superstructures  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  were  separate  contracts  ?— A.  And  except  false  work. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  masonry  built,  is  that  your  total  yardage  of  masonry  ? — A.  Yes, 
that  would  be  the  total  in  both  works. 

Q.  4,442-5  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  of  all  kinds?— A.  Of  all  kinds. 

Q.  That  would  be  against  2,100  estimated  by  the  last  witness? — A.  I  have  not 
seen  his. 

Q.  He  has  2,100.  Then  you  give  all  the  details  here  of  the  various  measure- 
ments?— A.  Yes  ;  there  are  the  quantities. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  at  that  ice  removed  ? — A.  For  the  ice  removed,  an  approximate 
quantity  was  asked,  somewhat  late  in  the  season,  after  the  work  was  done,  and  the  ioe 
was  gone,  and  there  were  no  actual  measurements  taken  only  by  referring  to  the  size  of 
the  different  works,  and  the  position  of  the  different  works  ;  I  came  to  an  approximate 
quantity  of  the  area  of  ice  removed. 

Q.  And  is  that  in  your  judgment  reasonably  correct? — A.  Yes,  it  would  be  a 
maximum  quantity. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  upon  the  work  ?  When  did  you  go  there  ? — A.  I  went 
on  the  work  in  the  last  days  in  February,  and  I  remained  there  until  the  beginning  of 
May. 

Q.  Until  the  completion  ? — A.  Well,  during  the  month  of  May  I  was  busy  with 
some  other  work,  and  I  was  not  there  often,  but  I  was  there  in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
May. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Of  all  these  materials,  part  of  the  stone  only  was  supplied  by  Mr.  St  Louis, 
that  is  to  say,  the  stone  for  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  lock  no.  1  ? — A.  Yes,  bec»«ise 
a  part  of  the  stone  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Delorimier. 

Q.  He  was  supplying  only  labour  besides  the  stone  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  And  had  Mr.  St.  Louis  anything  to  do  with  any  kind  of  work  that  was  done 
there  himself  ?     Had  he  any  responsibility  or  anything  to  do  with  any  part  of  that  work. 
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except  supplying  stone  and  suppljdng  men? — A.  Well,  he  found  for  the  govern- 
ment foremen  and  time-keepers,  I  understand,  and  he  organized  the  force. 

Q.  He  organized  the  force  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  a  kind  of  recruiting  officer  bringing  the  men  upon  the  work  1 — A. '  The 
agreement  between  him  and  the  government  is  a  different  matter. 

Q.  But  from  what  you  saw  on  the  work.  As  soon  as  the  men  were  delivered  on 
the  spot  were  they  not  under  your  charge,  or  under  Mr.  Kennedy's  charge  ?  Had  he 
any  control  at  all  of  the  works  upon  which  these  men  were  employed  ? — A.  Well,  I 
think  he  supplied  the  work,  and  he  pretty  well  regulated  the  number  of  men  employed 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  Mr.  GeofiErion  wants  to  know  if  he  had  any  duty  to  see  that  every  man  did  a  good 
day's  work ;  that  was  not  his  affair,  was  it  7  Have  you  ever  seen  the  contract  with  the 
government? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — But  I  wanted  to  know  the  fact.  Did  you  ever  see  him  inter- 
fering with  the  work,  or  interfering  with  your  work  ? 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  Take  it  that  the  contract  was  to  supply  men,  at  a  given  price,  and  to  put  them 
there  under  the  charge  and  control  of  the  superintendent  of  the  canal,  was  it  his  con- 
cern whether  they  worked  or  did  not  work,  after  they  were  once  there  ? — A.  If  the  con- 
tract was  that  he  only  supplied  them,  he  had  only  to  supply  them,  of  course. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Did  you  put  in  these  estimates  anything  about  the  false  work  ? — A.  No.  You 
see  there  is  no  price  put  on  the  finished  work ;  it  is  just  the  amount  of  finished  work 
that  was  done. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  there  were  a  great  many  false 
works  on  account  of  the  season  ? — A^  Yes,  there  were  a  great  many  places  where  there 
were  false  works. 

Q.  Building  sheds  ?—  -A.  All  kinds ;  there  were  sheds  and  cofferdams  and  things. 

Q.  Were  there  not  accidents  to  the  cofferdams  1 — A.  Yes,  they  had  trouble  with 
the  cofferdams. 

Q.  The  cofferdam  overflowed  ? — A.  Yes,  that  happened. 

Q.  So  that  to  your  personal  knowledge  there  were  many  unforeseen  expenditures 
that  could  not  easily  be  estimated  in  the  regular  estimates  ? — A.  Well,  all  these  things 
must  be  foreseen,  you  cannot  build  any  masonry  without  scaffolding,  the  bridges  are  to 
be  built,  and  there  must  have  been  some  kind  of  provision  for  under-water  foundations. 

Q.  Was  not  the  late  season  when  the  work  was  began  a  cause  of  expense  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  not  also  the  fact  that  the  railway  traffic  could  not  be  interrupted  at  the 
Grand  Trunk  bridge  a  source  of  trouble  and  interference  with  the  work  ?  Had  they 
not  to  keep  a  temporary  bridge  ? — A.  The  old  bridge  was  not  exactly  removed,  but 
parts  were  removed,  and  a  temporary  bridge  built  instead. 

Q.  This  would  apply  only  to  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  also  the  fact  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  obliged  night-work  and 
Sunday  work,  and  was  a  source  of  increase  of  expenditure  ? — A.  Yes,  that  would  cause 
an  increase  of  expenditure. 
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HENRY  A.  F.  McLEOD,  sworn. 
Examined  hy  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  You  are  a  civil  engineer  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  great  experience  in  your  profession.  You  were  nominated  I 
think  by  the  government  a  commissioner  in  connection  with  the  enquiry,  the  civil 
service  enquiry  that  was  held  with  reference  to  the  work  in  question  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Wellington  street  bridge  and  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  chairman  of  that  commission  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  such  you  became  necessarily  familiar  with  the  work  1 — A.  Yes,  from 
the  evidence  adduced. 

Q.  And  you  know  the  quantities  of  stone  ? — A.  From  the  statements  presented. 

Q.  And  you  know  Mr.  Papineau's  measurements  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  made  up  certain  calculations  and  schedules  having  regard  to  the 
claim  made  upon  the  government  for  wages  in  this  case,  and  the  quantities  1 — A,  Yes, 
sir 

Q.  And  the  work  as  executed  ? — A.  Compared  them  together. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  would  be  a  fair  allowance  for 
just  the  pimple  stone-cutting  per  cubic  yard  ? — A.  Stone-cutting  for  rock-faced  work  ? 

Q.  Yes,  such  stone-cutting  as  we  have  here  ? — A.  For  their  bridges  ? 

Q.  Yes  1— A.  About  $5  per  cubic  yard. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  fair  amount,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  work  was  executed  ? — A.  That  includes  that  for  stone-cutting. 

Q.  For  stone-cutting  ? — A.  That  is  a  good  price. 

Q.  That  16  a  good  price  for  the  stone-cutting  executed  as  this  was  executed  1 — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Having  regard  to  the  season  and  time  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  would  be  a  fair  amount,  having  regard  to  the  season,  per 
yard  for  stone-cutting,  as  to  lock  no.  1,  is  there  any  difference ) — A.  There  is  a  difference. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  1 — A.  It  is  finer  work,  there  would  be  faces  cut. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  would  be  proper? — A.  Probably  $10  a  yard  would  be  a. 
high  price  for  that. 

Q.  Having  regard  to  the  season  in  which  it  was  done  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  a  better  class  of  work  than  the  other  1 — A.  Larger  stone  and  larger 
bed  to  cut. 

His  Lordship. — And  more  cutting  to  do  ? 

By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  More  actual  work  per  yard  1 — A.  More  work  per  yard,  finer  work. 

Q.  Taking  stone-cutting  wages  alone,  does  this  table  show  what  the  cost  per  yard 
of  the  stone-cutting  was  in  each  of  those  works  I — A.  Yes,  taking  the  amount  of  stone- 
cutting  and  the  time  charged  in  the  pay-lists. 

Q,  And  the  amount  of  money  paid  ? — A.  And  the  amount  of  money  charged.  This 
shows  only  for  stonecutters ;  it  does  not  include  other  expenses  which  are  necessary. 

Q.  But  the  price  for  stonecutters  only  gives  in  the  Wellington  street  bridge,  exclud- 
ing all  other  expenses  except  that  of  stonecutters,  $14.87  per  cubic  yard,  and  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge  stonecutting  was  $21.18  per  cubic  yard,  on  lock  no.  1  stonecutting  $56.68 
per  cubic  yard  ? — A.  That  is  alone  for  the  stonecutting. 

Q.  That  is  for  simply  and  solely  the  stone-cutters'  wages  1 — A.  Yes  sir.  (Exhibit  L) 

Q.  Now,  the  estimates  that  you  have  given  me  of  $5  and  $10,  does  that  cover  stone- 
cutters' wages  only  or  the  incidental  expenses,  all  the  expenses  connected  with  stone- 
cutting 1 — A.  It  is  intended  to  cover  all  expenses  connected  with  stonecutting. 

Q.  Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  the  cost  per  yard  is  when  we  include  everything. 
Take  the  Wellington  street  bridge,  including  everything.  Now,  this  is  everything  that 
goes  into  the  cost  of  cutting  stone,  the  proportion  of  labour  brought  in,  the  stonecutting 
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from  the  10th  January  to  the  28th  May,  99  days,  the  number  of  cubic  yards  done,  and 
we  find  that  the  rate  per  cubic  yard  is  $23.46,  Wellington  street  estimate  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir.  Of  course  this  is  estimated  because  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  many  men  actually 
did  assist  the  stonecutters  or  how  many  horses,  but  I  have  taken  the  whole  force,  and 
divided  as  I  thought  a  just  division,  the  number  of  horses,  the  number  of  skilled  labour- 
ers, and  the  number  of  common  labourers,  to  assist  the  stonecutters,  divided  the  whole 
pay-list  through,  to  each  class  of  work,  and  that  is  a  statement  for  each  class  of  work 
divided  in  that  way. 

Q.  $23.46? 

His  Lordship. — That  is  the  actual  cost  of  the  masonry  in  position  ? 

By  Mr,  Osier : 

Q.  No,  that  is  the  cost  of  the  cutting  of  the  stone,  it  does  not  include  the  price 
of  the  stone ;  the  rates  per  cubic  yard,  this  table  shows  $23.46  ;  add  the  value  of 
the  stone,  say  at  $4.50,  it  is  equal  to  $27.90  as  the  cost  of  the  cut  stone  rock  faced 
for  the  Wellington  street  bridge.  Then  we  contrast  that  with  a  document  that  will  be 
in,  Beemer's  price  for  cut  stone  delivered,  his  tender  $10.  That  is  the  contrast,  $27.96 
is  what  the  stone  has  cost,  and  we  contrast  it  with  what  it  should  be  delivered  for.  That 
$10  is  also  the  price  put  on  it  by  the  engineer  who  prepared  the  estimates,  Desbarats. 
Then  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  the  same  items  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  the  cost  is 
$40.35  for  cutting,  the  total  cost  per  yard  for  the  stone  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge, 
$46.70.  Still  we  add  a  portion  from  lock  no.  1  ? — A.  It  is  hot  necessary  to  do  that. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  mixing  up  the  two  cuttings.     I  added  it  there. 

Q.  What  is  that  $89.15  ?— A.  That  is  taking  a  portion  of  lock  no.  1.  The  stone 
cutting  was  said  to  be  mixed,  they  did  not  keep  the  amounts  separate  for  lock  no.  1 
and  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  taking  a  portion  from  lock  no.  1  and  putting  it  with  this 
Grand  Trunk  bridge  it  makes  that  price. 

Q.  It  makes  it  cost  the  government  $89.15  a  yard? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  $89.15,  if  you  take  the  portion  from  lock  no.  1  which  cost  $14,136  for  333 
yards,  that  makes  the  cost  in  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  for  the  cutting  and  the  value  of 
the  stone  in  the  rough  at  $89.15,  and  that  is  qualified  by  this  note  or  explanation: — 
**The  total  pay-list  for  lock  no.  1  amounts  to  $19,238.25  ;  there  are  284J  cubic  yards  of 
stone  cut,  which  is  equal  to  $67.62,  the  cost  of  stone-cutting"? — A.  That  includes 
horses  and  assistants. 

Q  That  includes  everything  that  should  be  chargeable  to  it.  So  that  the  stone- 
cutting  for  lock  no,  1  cost  $17.92  per  cubic  yard;  the  cost  for  lock  no.  1  would  be 
$5,101.40,  leaving  $14,136.85  to  be  charged  to  the  Grand  Trunk  stone-cuttinsr.  Bee- 
mer's  price  for  cut  stone  delivered  at  this  work  was  $10  for  a  cubic  yard.  We  have  evi- 
dence, I  may  say,  to  show  what  stone  cost  in  works  executed  at  such  a  season,  within 
half  a  mile  of  this,  showing  what  prices  were  fair. 

His  Lordship. — That  statement  you  have  read  from  is  exhibit  J. 

Mr.  Osler. — I  had  not  finished  with  the  Wellington  street  bridge.  We  have 
three  tables.  I  have  first  put  in  a  statement  showing  the  bridges,  and  lock 
no.  1,  showing  just  the  pure  stone-cutting  wages.  (This  is  exhibit  I.)  Then 
I  take  the  Wellington  street  bridge  and  I  give  your  lordship  the  first  item 
in  that  which  is  stone-cutting  with  the  apportioned  wages  charged  to  it,  and  then  I 
run  from  that  to  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  comparing  the  same  items.  (This  will  be 
exhibit  K.)  Because  your  lordship  will  see  that  in  J  and  K  schedule  we  commence 
with  stone-cutting,  ice,  false- work,  crib- work,  etc.,  portion  of  labour  to  each.  Then 
taking  J,  and  apportioning  the  ice  so  that  J  and  K  cover  all  the  ice  in  Mr. 
Papineau's  schedule,  we  find  that  the  ice  cost  to  remove  68  cents  per  yard  at  the 
Wellington  street.     It  cost  at  the  Grand  Trunk  $2.94  per  yard. 

By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  Now,  why  do  you  note  here,  "  This  cost  30  cents  per  yard  to  haul  two  miles  in 
Montreal  "  ?— A.  That  is  the  price  obtained. 
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Q.  Is  that  in  your  opinion  a  fair  price  1 — A.  It  seems  to  me  a  low  price  for  haul- 
ing it  two  miles. 

Q.  Why  haul  two  miles  7  Was  there  any  necessity  for  hauling  this  ice  two  miles  t 
— A.  No,  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  would  be  a  fair  price  per  yard  to  allow  for  removing  ice  in 
those  works  1 — A.  From  75  cents  to  $1  per  yard. 

Q.  How  does  ice  compare  per  yard  with  earth  work  1 — A.  About  the  same,  it 
depends  upon  how  far  you  haul  it. 

Q.  Take  your  ordinary  contract  price  for  earth  work  without  adding  extra  haul, 
what  is  your  hauling  1 — A.  1,000  to  1,200  feet  is  the  length  allowed  on  contract  price 
for  earth. 

Q.  You  do  not  get  any  extra  haul  until  you  go  beyond  that  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  ordinary  price  for  earth  work  ? — A.  25  cents.  It  depends  ; 
12  cents  if  you  only  have  to  cast  it  out.  Of  course,  when  I  say  that  price  for  ice  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  that  was  given,  a  good  deal  had  to  be  lifted  up  with  derricks. 

Q.  This  is  allowing  the  special  price  for  the  situation  ? — A.  Yes.  There  were  two 
bridges  in  the  way  that  prevented  them  hauling  all  the  ice  away. 

Q.  I  am  not  criticising  your  price,  I  am  illustrating  the  allowance  that  you 
make  by  the  ordinary  allowance  for  removing  material  1 — A.  I  found  out  the  price  here 
I  asked  the  ice  men  here,  and  they  say  the  ice  put  in  the  sleighs  in  nice  square  blocks 
for  packing  is  30  cents  a  yard.  I  also  made  an  estimate  of  what  we  pay  for  ice  at  our 
house  delivered  every  day,  $8  a  cubic  yard. 

Q.  At  all  events,  you  find  here  in  apportioning  the  wages  throughout,  that  in  the 
Wellington  street  bridge  at  68  cents,  at  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  the  same  item  comes 
to  $2.94? — A.  Yes.     A  sketch  was  made  by  Mr.  Papineau,  and  the  area  estimated. 

His  Lordship — Of  course  you  could  measure  the  width  and  depth  of  the  canal. 

Witness — We  took  it  as  4  feet  thick,  leaving  out  the  structures,  of  course. 

(Adjournment  1  p.m.  until  2  p.m.) 
By  Mr,  Osier : 

Q.  We  had  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  ice,  and  the  next  item  in  both  J  and  K 
is  excavation  and  removal  of  old  masonry.  Have  you  ascertained  the  number  of  yards, 
and  is  your  schedule  here  correct,  with  the  data  that  you  had  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Excavation  and  removal  of  old  masonry,  value  of  proportion  of  labour  $11,447, 
quantity  of  work  done,  excavation  $2,608  and  masonry  $425,  that  is  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge,  rate  per  cubic  yard  charged  $3.77,  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  $2.19  on  the 
Wellington,  and  you  say  that  a  fair  price  for  the-  haulage  of  the  earth  excavation  with 
the  2,000  feet  of  haulage  would  be  75  cents,  and  the  fair  price  for  removing  old  masonry 
$31— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  uniting  those  prices,  and  extending  them,  the  fair  price  would  be  $5,214 
on  the  Wellington  street  bridge,  as  against  $10,793  charged  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  is  something  more  than  double.  Now,  are  these  prices  that  you  have 
allowed  having  regard  to  the  condition  of  things  as  they  are  said  to  have  existed  in 
the  winter  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  excavation  and  removal  of  old  masonry  1 — A.  For  the  abutments. 

Q.  Now,  taking  the  same  item  in  Grand  Trunk  which,  rated  as  a  whole,  comes  to 
$3.77  per  yard,  the  fair  price  for  excavation  is  75  cents  as  before,  for  old  masonry,  $3, 
extending  we  get  $3,231,  as  a  fair  price,  and  we  get  $11,447  charged  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk.  Then  re-filling  is  the  next  item  in  both.  In  re- 
filling we  get  on  the  Wellington,  $1,863  as  the  labour  apportioned  to  that,  and  we  get 
the  quantity  of  work  done  2,150  yards  which  is  at  the  rate  of  87  cents  per  yard,  and 
the  fair  price,  hauled  2,000  feet,  is  25  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  get  that  both  from  experience  and  a  reference  to  Trautwine  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  Grand  Trunk,  that  same  item,  the  value  of  the  labour  apportioned,  is 
$7,207,  the  quantity  of  work  done  is  2,130  yards,  the  price  per  yard  is  $3.38,  and  the 
fair  price  there  is  25  cents  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  In  the  Wellington,  the  next  item  is  building.  Now,  what  is  that  1  The  masonry 
work  as  distinguished  from  the  stone  work  1 — A.  That  includes  the  stone-work. 

Q.  Building  includes  th6  stone- work  ? — A.  It  includes  the  stone-cutting. 

Q.  That  is  the  building  excluding  the  stone  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  The  apportionment  is  $21,928,  the  number  of  cubic  yards,  3,371,  the  rate  per 
cubic  yard,  $6.50,  add  the  average  cost  of  stone  and  backing,  $11.12,  this  is  equal  to 
$1762,  adding  cement  and  sand,  $1.05,  equals  $19.27,  which  is  the  cost  of  masonry  per 
pay-list,  fair  price  for  masonry,  $12.  That  is  for  the  Wellington.  Now,  in  the  Grand 
Trunk  the  same  item  is  $29,500  for  999  yards.  Comparing  that  3,371  yards  in  the 
Wellington  as  against  1,000  yards,  one-third  substantiaUy,  costs  in  the  one  case  $29,500 
in  the  Grand  Trunk,  whereas  more  than  three  times  the  work  cost  $29,800  in  the 
Wellington  ;  the  rate  per  cubic  yard  is  in  the  Grand  Trunk,  $29.52  as  against  $6.50  in 
the  Wellington,  and  the  cost  with  cement  and  other  items  added  as  before  brings  it  up, 
without  the  complication  of  the  parts  that  comes  from  lock  no.  1,  up  to  $48.40  per  yard, 
as  against  $12,  the  fair  price,  but  if  we  add  the  proportion  for  lock  no.  1,  that  brings 
the  cost  per  yard  of  the  building  in  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  to  $62.55  per  yard,  as 
*  a^i;ainst  $12,  the  fair  price. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — This  is  leading. 

Mr.  OsLER. — He  has  proved  his  schedule,  and  I  am  explaining  it  as  we  go  along. 
Then  the  iEalse  works,  plant,  and  so  on,  in  the  Wellington  street  bridge  comes  to 
$39,919,  $16,157  of  which  is  for  wages  for  the  permanent  force  of  the  canal,  and  $23,712 
is  from  the  Wellington  bridge  pay-list ;  of  this,  about  $9,505  is  expended  for  construc- 
tion plant.  Erecting  false  work  would  be  $15,000,  and  pumping  and  wages,  $1,000,  so 
that  you  make  it  either  that  that  which  is  charged  for  or  costs  $39,900,  the  fair  price 
should  be  $15,000,  and  the  corresponding  item  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  you  put  the  fair 
price  at  $3,000  against  the  cost  of  ^6,799.  Then  crib  excavation  in  the  Wellington  is 
at  $1.59  per  yard,  the  fair  price  with  a  2,000  feet  haul  is  75  cents,  crib  excavation  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  is  put  at  $3.90  per  cubic  yard  as  against  a  fair  price  of  75  cents. 
Crib  removal  and  old  masonry,  that  is  charged  at  $4.54  in  the  Wellington  street 
bridge,  and  at  $6.85  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  and  you  say  the  fair  price  is  for  crib 
$2,  for  masonry,  $3,  or  the  fair  total  price,  $10,172,  as  against  $33,554,  total  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  ;  a  total  fair  price  in  the  Wellington  of  $6,330,  as  against  $13,196 
charged.  Then  the  crib  building  in  the  Wellington  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $2.02 
per  yard,  for  value  of  proportion  of  labour,  but  adding  the  timber  we  get  cost  per  pay- 
list,  $4.85,  and  the  fair  price  $3  per  cubic  yard.  That  is  on  the  WelUngton,  Then  in 
the  Grand  Trunk  the  cost  of  labour  is  charged  at  $7.56  with  timber  added,  making  the 
cost  per  cubic  yard  $10.39  as  against  a  fair  price  of  $3. 

By  Mr,  Osier : 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  me  a  statement  of  what  those  works  as  a  whole  as  executed 
ought  to  have  cost,  leaving  out  superstructure,  in  each  case ;  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge 
and  the  Wellington  street  bridge  and  the  work  done  on  lock  no.  1,  what  they  ought  to 
have  cost  as  actually  executed,  as  they  stand  there  on  the  ground  ?-— A.  I  estimate  that 
the  Wellington  bridge  should  have  been  built,  without  the  superstructure,  for  $113,163. 

Q.  And  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge?— A.  For  $56,108. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  works  $56,000  and  $.113,000  ? 
— A.  No,  the  Grand  Trunk  was  considerably  less,  the  masonry  for  instance  was  about 
one-third  the  amount  of  masonry  on  the  Wellington  which  is  about  the  main  item. 

Q.  The  masonry  is  about  one-third  in  the  Grand  Trunk  % — A.  There  is  more  crib- 
work,  crib-wharfing  built  on  the  Wellington  than  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  but  there  is  less 
crib-wharfing  removed  on  the  Wellington  than  on  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Q.  But  the  fair  proportion  of  what  these  works  ought  to  have  cost  is  shown  by 
these  two  tables  \ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  $56,000  as  against  $113,000  ?— A.  Yes,  I  think  the  Grand  Trunk  ought  to  cost 
more  relatively,  proportionately,  than  the  Wellington,  for  certain  reasons  that  were  ad- 
duced during  the  evidence. 
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Q.  That  is  per  yard  1 — A.  Yes,  I  have  allowed  for  that  in  this  table. 

(Exhibit  L  is  the  table  of  the  Wellington  bridge,  what  the  cost  should  have  been.) 

(Exhibit  M  is  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  what  the  cost  should  have  been.) 

By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  When  you  say  this  is  what  the  cost  should  have  been,  has  that  to  do  with  any 
limited  time,  and  in  the  winter  time  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  allowed  for  that  1 — A.  I  have  allowed  for  that. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  The  disadvantages  under  which  the  work  was  done  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  And  have  you  also  allowed  for  this  work  being  executed  by  day  labourers  at  the 
price  that  this  contractor  should  receive  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  his  contract  with  the  government.  Now,  what  should  the  stonework  in 
lock  no.  1  cost,  284  yards,  what  is  your  view  of  that  executed  in  the  winter  time  as  it 
was  1 — A.  I  think  $10  a  yard  would  be  a  good  price  for  the  cutting  of  that,  a  large 
price. 

Q.  There  was  no  building,  no  ice  to  remove,  nothing  but  the  cutting  in  the  shed  % 
—A.  No. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  Then  there  is  the  cost  of  your  stone  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  have  made  yourself  familiar  with  this  matter  so  that  you  can  tell 
me  what  those  works  have  actually  cost,  having  regard  to  the  claim  that  is  now  made, 
supposing  this  claim  was  allowed  1 — A.  That  is  the  total  amount  of  the  pay-lists,  and 
the  accounts  rendered  for  various  material. 

Q.  Yes,  the  actual  total  charge,  which  can  be  verified  by  the  other  material,  for 
these  three  works  is  shown  on  this  piece  of  paper  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  does  not  include  the  superstructure  1 — A.  Yes,  that  includes  the  super- 
structure. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  take  the  superstructure  out.  The  total  cost  of  the  work,  superstructure 
deducted,  is  $425,425.97  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  against  $113,000,  and  the  $56,000  which  they  should  have  cost? — A. 
Yes.     Then  there  is  lock  no.  1  to  be  added  to  that. 

His  Lordship. — Which  is  about  $16,000  on  284  yards. 

By  Mr,  Osier : 

Q.  Then,  apparently,  there  has  been  an  excessive  cost  on  the  work  of  about  how 
much,  that  is  the  whole  three  works  ?  The  $435,000  includes  the  present  claim.  Now, 
how  much  is  charged  too  much  1  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetic.  Then  the  appa- 
rent excessive  cost  is  $259,468,  but  from  that  should  be  deducted  plant  and  material  on 
hand,  engineering  staff  and  travelling  expenses,  which  were  estimated  at  $34,629  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  makes  $224,839.  $225,000  in  round  numbers,  the  improper  cost  of  the 
bridge.  Now,  of  that  $225,000,  $65,000  is  being  sued  for  here,  and  $160,000  is  the 
amount  that  the  government  claim  to  be  re-paid  to  them.  We  are  not  counting  interest 
just  now. 

Q.  Then  the  Wellington  bridge,  apart  from  superstructure,  which  should  have 
cost  $113,163,  apparently,  the  pay-lists  for  labour  alone,  without  taking  into  account 
materials  and  supplies,  plant  and  false  works,  amounts  to  $151,645.  Just  verify  these 
figures?— A.  That  includes  the  permanent  staff  $126,603.74x8  Mr.  St.  Louis'.  Tb# 
other  is  the  permanent  staff. 
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Q.  Then  let  us  see  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  which  should  have  cost  just  $56,000, 
what  are  the  pay-lists  alone  for  labour  without  accounting  for  material  and  supplies 
and  plant  and  false  workt     A.  $125,484.90. 

Q.  Excluding  work  done  by  the  permanent  stafif  ? — A.  Yes.  There  was  no  perma- 
nent staff'  « 

Q.  Now,  one  employee  of  the  government  had  been  asked,  I  understand,  to  keep 
an  account  of  a  certain  class  of  labour  during  certain  dates,  and  you  have  this  book, 
this  book  checking  stone-cutters — a  book  purporting  to  be  a  time-book  of  stone- 
cutters 7 — A.  I  think  this  is  the  one,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  undertake  to  make  this  book  evidence.  This  is  the  book  that  you 
worked  on  1 — A.  Yes.     (Marked  O  for  identification  only.) 

Q.  We  will  prove  that  to  be  a  correct  time-list  of  a  certain  class  of  men  therein 
referred  to.  Now,  did  you  take  that  book,  and  did  you  take  the  pay-lists,  and  did  you 
take  the  dates  in  the  pay-list,  and  have  you  made  up  a  schedule  for  the  time  specified  in 
the  little  book,  and  the  time  specified  in  the  schedules,  claiming  payment  from  the 
government,  have  you  made  a  comparative  table  of  that  which  is  charged  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  which,  according  to  the  book,  is  correct,  and  is  this  the  table  ? — A. 
That  is  the  table,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  that  correctly  compiled  1 — A.  Yes,  sir,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Is  it  correctly  compiled  from  the  pay-lists  charged  to  the  government  and  from 
the  book  1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  a  comparative  statement.  We  will  show  that  the  one  column  is  the 
correct  account  kept  of  the  particular  men.  Then  if  we  take  the  20th  March,  1893, 
which  is  the  date  that  book  commences  in  stone-cutters  alone,  the  government  is 
charged  with  46  men  ? — A.  This  is  just  the  number  of  men  who  were  working,  it  will 
not  agree  to  half  days,  but  it  is  the  number  of  men  who  were  working  during  some 
part  of  the  day. 

His  Lordship. — They  could  not  have  done  more  than  work  the  whole  day. 

Mr.  OsLER. — No,  and  there  are  no  accounts  taken  of  less  than  half  days,  if  I  recol- 
lect the  pay-list. 

Witness. — Oh,  yes,  they  are  all  by  hours. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Then  we  get  46  men  working  on  the  20th  March,  according  to  the 
pay-roll ;  and  according  to  the  checks  of  the  man  in  charge  for  the  government  on  that 
particular  work  there  were  llj^. 

Mr.  Emard. — How  can  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  OsLER. — I  do  say  it,  and  we  propose  to  prove  it  in  the  most  conclusive  way. 

His  Lordship. — This  evidence  will  all  be  struck  out  unless  he  proves  it. 

Mr.  FsRGUSOX. — Is  not  that  a  roundabout  way  to  do  it  ? 

His  Lordship. — I  take  the  undertaking  of  counsel. 

Mr.  OsLER. — We  put  in  the  book  here. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — It  is  a  hypothetical  sort  of  book. 

Mr.  Osler. — We  need  not  read  this  pay  list  until  we  have  proved  it. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — Prove  that  first.     Proceed  in  a  regular  way. 

Mr.  OsLER. — I  am  proceeding  in  a  regular  way.  If  you  have  the  slightest  objec- 
tion I  will  take  your  way  of  doing  it. 

By  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  Now,  the  first  two  sheets  are  the  result  on  the  Wellington  street  bridge  1 — A* 
Yes. 

Q.  And  sheets  numbers  3  and  4  are  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  lock  no.  1 1 — A, 
—Yes. 

His  Lordship. — Between  what  dates  1 

Mr.  Osler. — Starting  on  the  20th  March  and  ending  on  the  5th  of  May  with  re- 
ference to  the  Wellington  street  bridge,  and  ending  on  the  29th  April  with  reference  to 
the  Qrand  Trunk  bridge,  and  ending  on  the  25th  April  as  to  lock  no.  1.  That  book 
has  certain  private  memoranda  in  it. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  did  not  understand  anything  was  private. 
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Mr.  OsLER. — It  is  marked,  and  it  is  marked  where  this  thing  commences. 

His  Lordship. — Of  course,  Mr.  Osier,  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  it,  one  is  to  let 
the  witness  stand  aside,  and  the  other  is  for  the  court  to  take  the  undertaking  of 
counsel.  f^W 

Mr.  OsLER. — I  am  not  particular,  my  lord.  I  would  just  like  to  marshal  my  evi- 
dence a  little. 

His  Lordship. — I  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  your  word  for  it. 

Mr.  OsLER. — We  will  call  Mr.^Doheny  now. 


MICHAEL  DOHENY,>e-called. 

By  Mr,  Osier : 

Q.  You  have  been  swom^  already.  Were  you  called  upon  and  asked  by  anybody 
to  keep  a  memorandum  of  any  particular  class  of  work  that  was  going  on  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  ? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  What  class  of  work  ? — A.  He  asked  me  to  count  the  stone-cutters  from  day  to 
day  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  Wellington  bridge  and  lock  no.  1.  I  counted  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  lock  no.  1  stone-cutters  together,  I  could  not  separate  them. 

Q.  But  you  put  them  all  in  the  book  1— A.  Yes,  they  appeared  together. 

Q.  Is  this  your  book  1 — A.  That  is  my  book. 

Q.  Are  the  days  given  correctly  and  the  number  of  stone-cutters  on  the  Wellington 
street  bridge,  upon  the  Grand  Truii  and  lock  no.  1 — are  they  given  correctly  in  your 
book  1 — A.  They  are,  as  I  found  them  at  the  time  I  counted  them. 

Q.  You  counted  them  and  entered  them  day  by  day  *? — A.  Day  by  day. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Now  I  put  in  this  book. 

His  Lordship. — Mr.  Geoffrion  has  a  right  to  cross-examine. 

Croaa-examined  by  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  How  many  sheds  were  there  where  stone-cutters  were  working  ? — A.  Three 
sheds ;  some  stone-cutters  were  working  outside  the  sheds,  some  working  at  the  bridges 
or  close  to  the  bridges. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  count  the  stone-cutters  % — A.  I  think  it  was  on  the 
22nd  March,  I  am  not  positive  now,  I  can  tell  you  by  my  notes.  It  was  on  the  20th 
March. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Kennedy  % — A.  By  the  order  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, the  superintendent. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  the  names  of  the  men,  you  merely  counted  ? — A.  I  merely 
counted  them ;  I  did  not  keep  their  time. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  several  times  in  the  day  ? — A.  For  the  Wellington  bridge 
stone-cutters  I  several  times  counted  them  twice  a  day,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
lock  no.  1  I  merely  counted  them  once  a  day. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  Mr.  Kennedy  % — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  to  verify  these  accounts  ? — A.  No,  sir,  he  did  not  tell  me  to  verify 
them,  he  told  me  to  count  those  men. 

Q.  And  did  you  report  to  Mr.  Kennedy  % — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  report  ? — A.  Because  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  ask  me  to  report-; 
he  asked  me  at  one  time  during  the  course  of  the  work  if  I  had  been  counting  the  men, 
I  told  him  yes,  and  he  says  that  is  right,  keeping  on  doing  so. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  certifying  the  list  where  these  men  were 
entered  as  having  worked  ? — A.  I  was  not  aware  officially  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
certifying  the  lists,  I  had  a  general  knowledge  that  he  was  certifying  to  most  every- 
thing. 
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Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  you  not  certify  these  lists  yourself  ? — A.  No,  I 
certified  to  the  amount  of  stone-measurers. 

Q.  But  you  signed  the  list  where  you  saw  the  signature  of  Mr.  Kennedy  1 — A.  I 
did  not  certify  to  the  stone-cutters. 

Q.  But  you  saw  that  Kennedy  certified  to  the  whole  of  the  list  ? — A.  I  am  not 
positive  whether  his  name  was  attached  to  the  certificate  before  mine  or  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  you  did  not  know  Mr.  Kennedy  had  to  certify  to 
the  list  1 — A.  I  believe  he  did,  but  I  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  pay-lists  were  always  prepared  in  his  office  ? — A. 
Which  pay-list? 

Q.  The  pay-lists  for  the  Wellington  bridge  men  ? — A.  I  am  aware  that  the  pay-lists 
for  the  labourers,  teamsters  and  other  men  in  connection  with  the  Wellington  bridge 
were  prepared  in  his  office;  I  am  not  aware  that  the  stone  cutting  pay-lists  were 
prepared  in  his  office. 

Q.  And  though  he  told  you  that,  you  never  reported  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  saw  men  being  paid  i—A,  I  did  not  see  men  being  paid. 

Q.  You  were  paid  1 — A.  I  was  paid  myself. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  general  pay-day  ? — A.  I  think  I  misunderstood  your  question. 
You  said  I  saw  men  being  paid  there,  and  knew  they  were  being  overpaid  1  Of  course 
I  saw  men  being  paid. 

Q.  And  though  you  were  instructed  to  check  the  number  of  men  you  never 
reported  1 — A.  I  never  reported. 

Q.  Had  you  lost  that  book,  or  did  you  always  have  that  book  in  your  possession  ? 
A.  I  always  had  it  in  my  possession  until  last  Saturday. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  before  the  conmiission  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  that  book  with  you  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  lost  it?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  was  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  bring  that  book  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  to  give  all  the  information  you  knew  about  the  work  there  ? — 
— A.  I  was  asked  information  merely  about  the  stone.  When  I  was  subpoenaed  before 
the  commission  I  was  subpoenaed  to  make  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  stone  received 
and  of  the  amount  of  stone  cut  and  dressed  for  lock  no.  1  ;  I  made  those  statements ; 
that  is  all  I  was  asked. 

Q.  When  did  you  mention  first  that  you  had  such  a  book  in  your  possession  ? — A. 
To  whom  ? 

Q.  To  anybody?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  it  a  secret? — A.  No,  not  a  perfect  secret. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  anybody  either  at  the  time  of  the  commission,  or  since  then,  that 
you  had  such  a  book  ? — A.  I  may  have  said  so,  and  probably  did  say  so. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — A.  To  several  people,  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  enumerate  them  ; 
some  of  them  I  could ;  I  do  not  know  as  it  is  of  any  importance  though. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  that  book  all  the  time? — A.  Since  the  time  of  the  work  ? 

Q.  Since  you  have  ceased  using  it  ? — A.  At  my  residence,  at  home. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  never  reported  to  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Never  showed  it  to  him  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  never  seen  that  book  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  he  was  your  superior  officer  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  had  instructed  you  to  keep  it  ? — A.  He  had  instructed  me  to  count  the 
men,  yes. 

Q.  You  counted  the  men  in  three  sheds  ? — A.  You  asked  how  many  sheds  the  men 
were  working  in,  and  I  said  there  were  three  sheds,  I  counted  the  men  in  the  sheds,  and 
outside  of  the  sheds  where  they  were  working,  and  at  the  bridges  where  there  were  stone 
cutters  working  ;  there  were  some  stone  cutters  at  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and  others 
at  the  Wellington  bridge  preparing  stone  for  the  masons,  I  believe,  and  some  dressing 
backing  at  the  comer  of  the  Wellington  basin  and  the  canal,  east  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
bridge. 
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Q.  So  you  must  have  counted  men  at  8  or  10  different  places  1 — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Three  sheds,  outside  of  the  sheds,  on  the  bridges,  and  the  abutments,  and  some 
other  works  you  mention  ? — A.  Well,  I  counted  the  men  for  the  Wellington  bridge ; 
there  were  some  stonecutters  working  at  the  bridge ;  they  may  have  been  scattered  around, 
not  working  quite  close  together,  but  those  also  I  would  consider  as  counting  at  the 
bridge,  they  may  not  have  been  all  working  in  exactly  the  same  spot,  the  other  men 
working  at  the  Wellington  bridge  were  cutting  the  stone  in,  I  think,  abed  no.  3,  the 
next  shed  from  Wellington  east  on  the  canal,  that  would  be  two  places. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  frequently  men  would  leave  work  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  sheds  and  go  and  work  for  the  Wellington  bri^gO)  that  they  were  changed, 
moved  from  one  place  to  another  ? — A.  I  believe  men  have  changed  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Q.  And  how  did  you  count  them  when  they  moved  like  that  1 — A.  I  counted  them 
in  all  the  places  they  were  in  ;  for  instance,  if  men  were  working  at  the  bridge,  I  imme- 
diately went  into  the  sheds  to  count  them,  and  those  men  could  not  possibly  be  in  the 
sheds  at  the  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  operation  last  'i  Did  you  make  it  all  at  once,  in  the  different 
places,  or  did  you  take  your  time  and  do  it  during  the  day  — ^A.  No,  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge  and  lock  no.  1,1  lived  in  Point  St.  Charles  on  the  south  side  of  the  canal, 
the  sheds  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  canal ;  on  returning  to  wprk  at  noon,  I  usually 
waited  about  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  or  twenty  minutes  past  1  and  counted  the  men  work- 
ing around  the  bridges,  on  both  bridges,  and  then  crossed  the  bridge,  usually  the  Grand 
Trunk  bridge,  because  I  would  count  the  Grand  Truiik  men  last ;  5ien  I  went  to  the 
sheds  and  counted  the  men  there,  but  the  men  who  were  working  for  the  Wellington 
bridge,  the  office  I  occupied  as  stone  measurer  was  quite  close  to  it  at  the  end  of  the 
shed,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  count  those  men,  in  fact  to  keep  their  count  accurately 
as  you  will  note  I  have  days  and  half  days ;  11^  and  12|  or  something. 

Q.  And  did  you  transcribe  the  result  of  your  count  in  the  book,  or  did  you  mark 
it  in  the  book  ? — A.  I  marked  it  in  my  book  as  I  counted  them  ;  sometimes  I  counted 
them  and  marked  them  in  my  book  when  I  went  to  my  office  immediately  afterwards. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  your  book  with  you  ? — A.  I  always  had  my  book  with  me ; 
I  kept  it  in  my  memory  from  the  time  of  counting  them  until  I  would  arrive  at  my 
office,  15  or  20  minutes. 

Q.  And  at  different  times  of  the  day  you  counted  them  at  the  different  spots,  some- 
times one  part  in  the  morning  and  the  other  part  in  the  afternoon  1 — A.  The  Grand 
Trunk  and  lock  no.  1  men,  I  counted  I  might  say  almost  always,  it  might  have  varied 
some,  but  almost  always  between  1  and  2  o'clock  on  my  way  back  to  the  work. 

Q.  From  your  dinner  1 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Ferguson : 

Q.  What  are  the  fractions  ? — A.  Where  a  man  would  work  half  a  day  or  a  quarter 
of  a  day. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Did  you  count  the  men  working  between  Wellington  and  McCord  streets  1 — A 
Do  you  refer  to  the  men  who  were  cutting  backing  between  Wellington  and  McOord 
streets  ?  When  I  started  to  count  them  there  were  no  men  cutting  backing  between 
Wellington  and  McCord  streets. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  some  were  working  there  ? — A.  Some  worked  there  previously 
to  the  time  I  started  counting. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  masons  or  stonecutters  f — A.  They  were 
dressing  stone,  they  may  have  been  labourers. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  started  to  coimt  the  men  there  were  no  men  working  on 
McCord  street  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  1 1 J  men,  it  does  not  mean  half  a  man  1 — ^A.  It  means  a  man 
working  half  a  day  ;  there  might  be  twelve  men  working  in  the  morning,  and  eleven  in 
the  afternoon ;  that  would  mean  11^  men. 
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Q.  I  want  to  know  whom  you  first  told  that  you  had  such  a  book  1 — A.  Is  it  neces- 
sary that  I  should  tell,  my  lord  ? 

His  Lordship. — You  had  better  tell. 

Witness. — I  do  not  know  as  I  can  tell  to  whom  I  first  told  it ;  I  have  told  several 
people ;  who  I  first  told  I  don^t  know ;  I  can  name  some  persons  I  told  ;  I  told,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Michael  Arkill,  grocer,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Clark,  a  tailor  on  Notre  Dame 
street,  in  Montreal ;  and  I  told  Mr.  Hogg. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  Mr.  Clark  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  when  I  told  him. 

Q.  A  month  ago  1 — A.  Oh,  no,  several  months  ago.  Speaking  of  the  thing  inci- 
dentally ;  of  course,  this  commission  in  Montreal  was  a  general  topic,  everybody  was 
speaking  of  it,  I  was  speaking  of  it  to  Mr.  Clark  and  others,  perhaps,  and  spoke  of 
having  such  a  record. 

Q.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  commission  ? — A.  Yes,  and  perhaps  previous  to  the 
•commission. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  proposition  to  Mr.  Clark  as  to  the  value  of  that  book  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  told  him  that  you  were  willing  to  part  with  it  for  a 
«um  of  money  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  that  1 — A.  I  swear  that. 

Q.  You  swear  that  you  never  said  to  Mr.  Clark  that  you  attached  a  price  or  value 
to  the  book,  and  that  you  were  ready  to  part  with  it  for  money  1 — ^A.  I  swear  that. 

Q.  Didn't  you  name  the  amount  you  wanted  to  get  for  the  book  1 — A.  No,  I  swear 
to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  authorize,  or  did  you  not  ask  Mr>  Clark  to  approach  somebody  on 
your  behalf  for  the  sale  of  that  book  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  mentioned  an3rthing  about  pai*ting  with  the  book  to  Mr.  Clark  1 — A. 
No,  sir.  It  has  been  said  to  me  by  several  people  to  whom  I  spoke  of  this  book  that  it 
would  be  worth  a  lot  of  money  to  Mr.  St.  Louis,  but  personally  I  never  oflPered  it  for 
sale,  and  never  asked  anybody  to  negotiate. 

Q.  Who  told  you  it  would  be  worth  a  lot  of  money  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  I  don't 
know ;  I  could  not  tell  you  who  told  me  now ;  several  people. 

Q.  When  it  was  so  intimated  to  you,  that  this  would  be  worth  money  to  Mr.  St. 
Louis,  was  it  before  or  after  the  commission  ? — A.  Well,  it  might  have  been  before,  and 
it  might  have  been  before  and  after  the  commission,  I  don't  know ;  it  has  been  inti- 
mated to  me  several  times,  and  by  several  people,  that  it  would  be  very  damaging  evi- 
dence to  Mr.  St.  Louis,  and  that  it  would  be  worth  a  lot  of  money  to  him. 

Q.  And  it  struck  you  so,  that  this  book  was  worth  money  to  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A. 
It  struck  me  it  would  be  damaging  evidence  to  Mr.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  And  did  Mr.  St.  Louis  ever  oflFer  you  money  for  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  the  time  of  the  commission,  if  the  book  was  damaging  to  Mr.  St.  Louis, 
and  being  asked  to  give  any  information,  it  did  not  occur  to  you  that  you  could  give 
that  information  1 — A.  I  was  not  asked  to  give  that  information. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  the  matter  was  important  ? — -A.  I  knew  it  was  important, 
yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  knew  that  such  an  investigation  was  made,  and  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy your  superior  officer  was  suspended,  you  never  told  him  that  you  had  such  a  book 
kept  by  his  order  ? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy  knew  of  the  existence  of  such  a  book  because  he 
instructed  me  to  keep  such  a  record,  and  if  Mr.  Kennedy  wanted  such  a  book  produced 
he  would  have  told  me  so,  at  least  I  expect  he  would  have  told  me  so. 

Q.  Is  the  only  reason  why  you  did  not  produce  it,  or  did  not  communicate  it  to  the 
commission,  that  you  were  not  asked  about  this  matter  ?  —A.  Well,  that  was  one  reason. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  reason  % — A.  The  other  reason  is  that  I  thought  the  book 
would  be  damaging  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  In  fact  I  knew  that  during  the  commission,  or 
from  the  evidence  in  the  commission  that  he  had  certified  to  those  pay  sheets,  and  that 
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it  would  not  correspond  with  the  pay-sheets,  but  had  I  been  asked  to  produce  that  book 
at  the  commission  I  would  have  produced  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  these  did  not  correspond  with  the  pay-sheets  ? — ^A. 
Because  I  saw  the  pay-sheets  during  last  summer  of  lock  no.  1  in  the  canal  office  in 
Montreal. 

Q.  During  the  investigation  ? — A.  During  the  recess  of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  OsLER — The  book  goes  in.     (Marked  exhibit  O.) 


HENRY  A.  F.  McLEOD,  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Then,  Mr.  McLeod,  the  comparison  so  far  as  is  possible  from  the  pay-sheets  with 
the  dates  you  find  in  the  pay-lists  charged  to  the  government,  for  instance,  on  the  20th 
March,  on  the  Wellington  street  bridge,  46  men  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  find  in  Mr.  Doheny's  book  11  J? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  on  down  the  list,  in  every  case  the  pay-list  being  largely  in  excess  of 
Doheny's.  For  instance,  on  the  28th,  the  pay-list  shows  63  men,  and  Doheny  7,  then  64 
men  on  the  pay-list  next  time. 

Mr.  Ferguson — He  is  not  swearing  to  all  these. 

Mr.  OsLER — Yes,  he  has  verified  them.  You  can  verify  them  now  if  you  like. 
And  a  curious  thing  in  the  pay-list  is  that  for  the  first  six  days  exactly  the  same  number 
of  men  are  returned,  viz. :  46.  So  that  for  the  short  time  this  record  is  kept  we  find  a 
total  of  17 84  J  on  the  pay-list  as  compared  with  768  on  the  Doheny  book,  that  is  on  the 
Wellington  alone,  a  difference  of  1,026  men ;  in  lock  no.  1  and  Grand  Trunk  we  find  the 
first  item  :  20th  March,  127  men,  and  Doheny  96 ;  25th  March,  127  men  on  the  pay- 
list,  Doheny  72.  We  go  a  little  further  down  and  we  find  on  the  1st  of  April,  125, 
Doheny  26  ;  we  find  on  the  10th  April,  taking  another  week  down,  131  on  the  pay-list, 
21  by  Doheny  ;  we  find  on  the  19th,  20th,  21st  and  22nd  April,  a  body  of  men,  88, 
Doheny  none ;  on  the  20th  there  were  76,  Doheny  none ;  next  76,  Doheny  none ;  then 
another  day  we  are  charged  with  63,  Doheny  none.  So  that  the  discrepancy,  totalled 
in  (irand  Trunk  and  lock  no.  1,  we  are  charged  with  3,706,  we  should  have  been  charged 
with  1,423,  being  a  difference  of  2,281.  That  is  a  compilation  from  the  pay-sheets 
that  are  in,  and  the  little  book  that  is  in.     (Marked  exhibit  P.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  work  was  done  after  it  was  ordered  that  the  work  as 
to  lock  no.  1  should  be  stopped  ? — A.  No,  sir 

Q.  You  have  not  scheduled  that  ? — A.  No,  I  believe  the  largest  portion  of  the  work 
was  done  afterwards,  that  is  the  stone-cutting  on  lock  no.  1. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  You  have  already  said  that  there  was  a  staff  of  permanent  employees  working 
at  the  Wellington  bridge ;  do  you  know  what  was  the  force  of  that  staff,  how  many 
men  1 — A.  The  force  is  given  in  the  pay-list. 

Q.  Would  they  be  paid  on  the  ordinary  pay-lists,  or  by  the  government  as  per- 
manent employees  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  myself  personally,  but  I  believe  they  would  be 
paid  in  the  government  staff 

Q.  Therefore  they  would  not  be  in  the  pay-list  ? — A.  They  are  not  in  the  St.  Louis 
pay-list. 

Q.  And  therefore  in  concluding  the  cost  of  the  Wellington  bridge  what  did  you 
allow  for  this  staff,  how  much  did  you  add  to  the   cost  when   you  show  the   difference 
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between  the  cost  of  the  two  bridges  1 — A.  I  added  the  amount  charged  for  that  staff  to 
the  statements  put  in. 

Q.  Put  in  by  whom  ? — A.  Put  in  before  the  commission,  that  we  examined. 

Q.  So  that  all  these  calculations  are  from  evidence  before  you  ? — A.  Some  of  them 
are. 

Q.  And  you  are  unable  to  say  now  how  many  men  were  so  employed  on  the  Wel- 
lington bridge  permanently,  and  how  long  they  worked  1 — A.  You  can  easily  see  it  on 
the  pay-list.  There  is  a  pay-list  on  exhibition,  with  the  rates  charged  for  each  man  and 
the  time  at  which  each  worked. 

Q.  You  took  that  into  account  ? — A.  Yes,  you  will  see  it  in  that  statement,  it  is  in 
a  document  which  I  have. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  from  where  you  took  it,  and  if  it  is  from  evidence  in  another 
case  the  court  cannot  accept  it? — A.  The  red  figures  show. 

By  Mr.  Oaler  : 
Q.  Where  did  you  get  themi — A.  From  the  permanent  staff  pay-list. 

Bj/  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  When  you  say  pay-list,  you  refer  to  the  pay-list  ? — A.  Yes. 
His  Lordship — That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  you  were  entitled  to  have  the 
document  here. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  rate  they  were  paid  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  rate  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  ;  you  will  find  it  all  in  the  pay-list. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  paid  a  larger  or  a  smaller  salary  than  the  men 
supplied  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  ;  I  think  they  were  paid  a  little  less. 

Q.  It  is  important  to  know  whether  they  were  paid  less,  because  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  Wellington  bridge  expense  %-—A,  You  can  see  the  whole  thing  in  the 
pay-list  when  it  is  produced. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  backing  at  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  same  quality  and  the  same  quantity  as  on  the  Grand  Trunk  7 — A.  Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  there  was  more  work  expended  on  the  Grand  Trunk  backing  than 
at  the  Wellington. 

Q.  You  always  speak  acccording  to  the  evidence.  Do  you  know  1 — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  speak  only  from  what  was  told  you  by  witnesses  who  were  examined  1 — A. 
From  witnesses  who  were  sworn. 

Q.  You  say  according  to  the  evidence,  as  you  appreciated  it,  there  was  more  back- 
ing at  the  Wellington  bridge  than  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  More  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  than  on  the  Wellington. 

Q.  But  from  memory  you  cannot  say  in  what  proportion  ? — ^A.  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Hogg. — If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  ask  Mr.  McLeod  what  pay-sheets  he 
wants  sent  for  to  hand  to  you,  Mr.  Geoffrion. 

His  Lordship. — He  wants  the  details  of  the  $34,000. 

Witness.— It  is  C  31. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Are  you  aware  also  that  during  the  work  it  frequently  occurred  that  stone- 
cutters would  be  transferred  from  one  work  to  another,  according  to  the  press  of  busi- 
ness ? — A.  That  was  said  to  be  the  case  in  reference  to  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and 
lock  no.  1,  but  not  anything  to  the  same  extent  with  reference  to  the  Wellington  bridge. 

Q.  You  there  speak  from  the  evidence  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  never  were  on  the  work  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don^t  know  how  things  were  done  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  said  there  was  transferring,  but  not  to  so  large  an  extent. 
Well,  from  the  evidence  to  what  extent  did  that  shifting  of  men  take  place  from  one 
work  to  another  ? 

His  Lordship. — You  must  understand,  Mr.  Geoffrion,  that  no  objection  was  taken 
to  Mr.  McLeod  giving  his  evidence  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  hb  evidence  is  only  that  of  an 
expert  giving  figures.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  where  his  conclusions  may  be  on  a  wrong 
basis. 

Mr.  OsLER. — But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  put  in  Mr.  Papineau,  and  he 
says  it  is  based  on  Mr.  Papineau's  evidence. 

His  Lordship. — Or  on  Mr.  Desbarats'  evidence,  that  is  all  right ;  but  so  far  as  he 
speaks  of  the  work  from  any  knowledge  that  came  to  him  as  a  commissioner. 

Mr.  OsLER. — We  put  in  the  witness  who  gave  him  his  knowledge  as  commissioner ; 
he  took  his  measurement  from  Mr.  Papineau's  measurement. 

His  Lordship. — If  he  says  he  states  from  information  before  the  court,  sworn  to 
here,  that  is  one  thing  ;  he  says  he  speaks  from  what  was  told  him  on  the  commission, 
and  to  which  Mr.  St.  Louis  was  not  a  party. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — I  am  quite  satisfied,  if  he  refers  to  the  quantities  given  by  Mr. 
rPapineau,  that  the  court  then  has  a  basis. 

His  Lordship. — £ut  there  was  no  objection  to  his  making  the  statement  as  he  did 
make  it. 

Mr.  OsLBR. — I  asked  him  if  it  was  from  Mr.  Papineau's  measurements,  and  he  said 
yes,  and  the  confusion  is,  that  he,  as  a  commissioner,  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Papineau. 

His  Lordship. — Mr.  McLeod  understands  it  as  well  ad  any  of  us,  and  he  will  speak 
for  himself. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — It  was  unfortunate  for  me,  when  I  wished  to  make  an  objection, 
I  found  there  was  some  part  of  his  calculation  based  upon  proper  data. 

His  Lordship.— I  would  likely  have  allowed  him  to  make  this  statement  anyway, 
because  he  only  speaks  to  conclusions  as  an  expert,  and  they  are  only  valuable  so  far  as 
they  are  based  upon  proper  evidence.  If  the  premises  are  wrong  the  conclusion  must 
be  discounted. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  My  question  was  to  know,  from  what  you  heard,  whether  you  are  aware  to 
what  extent  this  shifting  of  men  from  one  yard,  or  from  one  work  to  another,  took 
place  % — A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  And  when  you  charge  masons  or  certain  works  to  one  bridge  or  another,  you 
have  only  the  pay-lists  1 — A.  In  dividing  it  up,  it  was  entirely  made  from  the  pay-lists. 

Q.  But  as  far  as  stone-cutters  are  concerned,  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  they 
were  all  on  the  same  pay-list ;  Mr.  St.  Louis  was  suj^lying  the  stone-cutters  1 — A.  He 
had  three  pay-lists,  one  for  lock  no.  1,  one  for  the  Wellington  bridge,  and  one  for 
Grand  Trunk  bridge  stone-cutters. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  also  how  you  can  make  the  calculation  as  to  remov- 
ing ice.  Is  there  anything  in  the  pay-list,  or  anything  in  the  documents  brought 
before  the  court  here  as  to  the  quantity  of  ice  to  be  removed  that  authorizes  you  to 
make  the  calculations  that  you  have  made  1 — A.  I  ascertained  from  Mr.  Papineau  what 
time  it  took  to  do  this,  and  on  the  same  basis  I  proportioned  the  whole  of  the  pay-lists 
all  the  way  through  for  all  works,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  time  is  accounted  for.  I  state 
at  the  head  of  the  pay-list  that  there  is  no  exact  statement  of  the  number  of  men  who 
worked  at  the  respective  works. 

His  Lordship. — I  think  Mr.  Papineau  very  fairly  qualified  his  evidence  by  saying 
it  was  only  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — When  he  estimates  the  quantities,  I  do  not  think  he  says  the 
time  it  took.     Time  applies  to  my  client ;  Mr.  Papineau  swears  to  the  quantity. 
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By  Mr,  Oeoffrion  : 

Q.  As  to  the  time  it  took  you  have  only  Mr.  Papineau's  information  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Evidence  given  before  you  in  the  conmiission  ? — A.  Yes,  he  swore  to  it.  He^ 
will  swear  to  the  same  time  here,  I  suppose.     I  have  it  all  down  in  writing. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  aware  that  they  had  difierent  appliances  to  remove  ice  at  the 
Wellington  and  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  computing  the  time  it  took  did  you  consider  that  in  computing  the  labour 
it  took  to  remove  the  ice,  did  you  take  into  consideration  the  appliances  they  had  ? — A. 
Yes,  I  made  a  difference  in  the  price  I  allowed  for  the  work  done  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  other  in  my  estimate. 

Q.  You  allowed  more  days'  work  % — A.  No,  I  allowed  a  larger  price  for  removing 
the  ice. 

Q.  My  question  is  not  so  much  as  to  what  it  cost,  but  the  labour  it  took  ^ — A.  The 
labour  is  taken  from  the  time  and  the  division  of  the  pay-list. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  ten  men  with  good  appliances  can  do  the  work  of  fifty  men 
with  no  appliances  at  all,  is  it  possible  they  can  do  double  the  work  with  proper  appli- 
ances 1 — ^A.  It  will  depend  on  circumstances  entirely. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  they  had  no  steam  derrick  at  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  1 — 
A.  They  had  two  steam  derricks. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  only  had  those  steam  derricks  at  the  end  of  the  work  % — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  that  those  derricks  were  used  only  for  masonry  ?  I  understand  they  had 
a  great  many  difficulties  in  removing  the  ice.  This  is  all  from  evidence  given  before- 
youl — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  also  calculated  the  cost  of  excavation  where  did  you  find  in  the  pay- 
lists  the  basis  of  those  calculations  ? — A.  Well,  the  evidence  shows  that  masonry  com- 
menced on  a  certain  date,  by  that  time  the  excavation  must  have  been  completed,  or 
they  could  not  have  commenced  to  build.  I  got  all  that  information  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Papineau.     Here  is  a  statement  showing  all  the  dates. 

Q.  You  gather  it  from  the  dates  when  they  began  the  work? — A.  Yes.  For 
instance,  the  stone-cutting  commenced  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  on  the  11th  February 
and  closed  on  the  3rd  May,  and  on  all  the  works  throughout  I  have  the  time  from  the 
evidence. 

Q.  You  could  know  when  the  excavation  was  finished,  but  would  this  let  you  know 
how  many  men  were  employed  at  the  excavations  while  they  were  being  made,  or  had 
to  be  employed  while  they  were  being  made  ? — A.  Exactly,  I  say  so  in  my  statement,  I 
could  not  tell  exactly  ;  I  can  make  an  approximate  estimate. 

Q.  What  basis  had  you  to  enable  you  to  say  that  the  excavation  has  cost  so  much 
if  you  are  unable  to  say  how  many  men  had  to  be  employed  at  it,  and  you  have  only  a 
hearsay  knowledge  of  the  time  it  took  % — A.  There  is  one  way  you  can  do  it,  and  that  is 
this  :  you  can  make  an  estimate  all  the  way  through  on  the  various  works  done,  and  say 
so  many  men  would  do  so  much  in  such  a  time  all  the  way  through  the  works,  and  you 
sum  that  up,  and  if  it  does  not  come  to  the  correct  amount  charged  for  these  works, 
then  you  can  add  a  proportion  to  each  of  them,  and  that  will  give  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  number  of  men  who  did  the  particular  work. 

Q.  When  you  state  that  a  bridge  which  ought  to  have  cost  so  much  has  cost  so 
much,  you  can  reckon  a  proportion  upon  all  the  works  of  the  bridge,  but  how  can  you 
say  it  is  one  part  of  the  work  rather  than  another  which  cost  more  ?— A.  From  the  time 
at  which  they  commenced  and  finished  certain  works,  taken  in  comparison  with  the 
total  amount  charged. 

Q.  Without  being  able  to  know  how  many  men  were  at  work  at  the  same  time  % — 
A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  This  plan  would  apply  also  to  crib-work  1 — A.  Yes,  crib  removal  and  crib-work, 
and  all  the  works  in  fact ;  that  estimate  is  carried  out  the  whole  way,  right  through. 

Q.  I  am  about  to  admit  that  masonry  could  be  more  accurately  estimated,  be^sause 
I  understand  in  the  pay-lists  the  men  paid  as  masons  are  so  named  ? — A.  But  still  there^ 
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is  the  addition  of  skilled  labourers,  good  labourers  and  horses  to  be  added ;  it  is  not 
only  the  masons. 

Q.  But  this  would  be  the  gederal  labour  ? — A.  If  you  read  the  heading  of  the 
statement,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  exactly  correct,  or  exactly  full. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  prepared  a  statement  from  that  little  book  which  was  filed  in 
court  here.  When  did  you  get  that  book  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  a  week  ago  I 
saw  it. 

Q.  In  Ottawa?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  book  ? — A.  Mr.  Doheny  had  it  in  his  possession  then. 

Q.  You  remember  you  examined  that  man  before  the  commission  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  had  not  exhibited  that  book  then  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  work  you  did  was  to  compare  this  book  with  the  pay-list  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  the  statement  which  you  have  prepared  is  purely  and  simply  a  matter 
of  figures,  extracts  ? — A.  Yes,  exactly  from  the  book  and  pay-lists. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  whatever  as  to  that  1 — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Is  it  very  accurate  to  count  men  without  taking  their  names,  or  without  going 
to  them  one  by  one  on  works  of  a  large  character  or  large  area  ? — A.  I  don't  under- 
stand you. 

Q.  Can  the  counting  of  men  scattered  over  a  large  place,  and  working  at  different 
places,  be  accurately  counted  1 — ^A.  It  depends  upon  the  amount  of  trouble  you  take  to 
do  it. 

Q.  The  proper  way  is  by  counting  man  by  man  ? — A.  Man  by  man,  the  name  and 
number. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  is  generally  done  ? — A.  That  is  the  way  time  keeping  is 
done. 

Q.  But  a  passing  man  can  be  easily  mistaken  ? — A.  Well,  it  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  experience  you  have.  1  counted  five  or  six  hundred  men  at  the  end  of  a 
train,  not  intending  it  to  be  an  accurate  account,  merely  a  check. 

Q.  In  preparing  your  estimates  also,  you  mention  fair  prices ;  did  you  make  these 
estimates  on  the  prices  accepted  in  the  tender,  or  did  you,  on  the  contrary,  make  your 
estimates  on  what  you  considered  current  prices  ? — A.  The  rates  of  this  contract,  aUow- 
ing  for  the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with,  the  short  period  of  time  and  season  of 
the  year. 

Q.  In  your  statement  showing  the  cost  of  the  work  you  have  included  labour  at 
the  rate  of  the  present  contract  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  allowed  for  men  at  40  cents  an  hour,  and  stonecutters  33  cents  an  hoar, 
did  you  allow  these  rates  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  tender  prices  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  taking  the  tender  prices,  you  came  to  these  figures  7 — A.  I  cannot  say 
exactly  it  comes  to  those  figures ;  it  came  to  considerably  less  than  those  figures. 

Q.  You  came  to  the  figures  you  gave.  For  instance,  when  you  estimated  Welling- 
ton bridge  at  $113,000  in  round  figures,  did  you  estimate  the  labour  at  the  rates  men- 
tioned in  the  tender  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  added  a  considerable  amount  for  the  difficulties. 

Q.  Did  you  also  allow  the  overtime  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have  made  a  statement  here 
showing  overtime,  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  whole  work,  in  my  estimate. 

By  his  Lordship  : 

Q.  Is  it  one  of  the  documents  filed  ? — A.  No,  sir,  it  is  not  filed. 
Mr.  HooG. — I  have  the  pay-lists  here  now,  Mr.  McLeod. 

By  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Are  you  aware  also  that  stone  that  had  been  cut  or  supplied  for  lock  no.  I  was 
removed  and  used  at  the  Wellington  bridge  ? — A.  That  was  in  evidence  as  to  a  small 
quantity. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  much  ? — A.  No. 
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Q.  About  removing  the  ice,  do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  place,  any  place 
within  a  narrow  area  to  deposit  the  ice,  or  had  it  to  be  removed  to  a  long  distance  1 — A. 
I  do  not  see  any  occasion  for  removing  it  any  distance  hardly,  just  get  it  out  of  the  way 
on  the  ice  adjoining. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  whether  the  ice  was  dumped  there  or  whether 
it  was  removed  1 — A.  I  don't  know  as  an  actual  fact,  because  I  was  not  there ;  all  I  can 
tell  you  is  from  the  evidence. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  stone-cutters,  is  your  experience  to  the  effect  that  the  eye  of  the 
master  will  produce  a  good  deal  more  work  if  he  is  there?  Can  stone-cutters  apparently 
work  and  do  very  little,  hammer  very  lightly  1 — A.  A  person  who  did  that  would  be 
discharged  by  the  foreman  at  once ;  an  experienced  foreman  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
whether  a  man  is  working  or  not,  and  sack  him  at  once. 

Q.  If  the  work  is  not  well  watched  over,  will  stone-cutters'  work  and  deceive  the 
time-keeper? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  they  would  be  allowed  to  do  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Time-keepers  ? — A.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  stone-cutters  ;  the  fore- 
men had. 

Q.'  If  there  was  a  general  time-keeper? — A.  He  is  good  for  nothing  at  all  as  re- 
gards stone. 

Q.  He  might  be  deceived  easily  ? — A.  He  is  no  use  as  a  foreman  or  a  boss. 

Q.  The  time-keeper  could  go  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  a  yard  or  shed  and  be 
deceived  by  men  apparently  working  ? — A.  No  doubt  a  time-keeper  could. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  surprised  if  men  working  for  the  government,  as  it 
is  admitted,  and  not  superintended  by  anybody,  will  do  very  little  work  ? — A.  Men,  as 
a  rule,  I  believe,  do  not  work  as  well  for  the  government  as  they  do  for  private 
individuals. 

By  his  Lordship : 

Q.  I  suppose  if  there  was  a  foreman  there,  he  would  know  if  a  man  was  doing  a 
decent  day's  work  or  not,  at  least  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  ? — A.  Yes,  a  foreman 
ought  to  be  able  to  tell  whether  the  men  were  working  or  not. 

His  Lordship. — We  have  had  a  number  of  foremen  tell  us  that  the  men  worked 
well. 

Mr.  Gbopfrion. — Yes,  my  lord,  but  from  what  has  been  proven  here,  we  are 
entitled  to  be  on  our  guard,  even  with  our  own  employees. 

His  Lordship. — What  I  asked  was  not  intending  to  interfere  at  all  with  cross- 
examination.  I  just  understood  the  witness  to  say  that  the  time-keepers  were  not  the 
men  who  would  know  this,  but  that  the  foreman  would. 

By  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  In  your  calculations  did  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
press  of  business  masons  were  employed  at  demolishing  the  cribwork  ? — A.  Not  on  ac- 
count of  press  of  business,  but  because  they  were  more  experienced,  they  could  do  the 
work  better — not  cribwork,  but  taking  down  the  old  masonry. 

Q.  Did  you  take  that  into  account  in  calculating  the  cost  of  the  masonry  ? — A. 
Yes,  the  cost  of  the  removal  of  the  masonry  is  counted. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  in  estimating  the  cost  per  yard  of  the  masonry  I  understand  you 
deducted  from  the  time  of  the  pay-Hsts  the  time  it  must  have  taken  to  tear  down  the 
old  masonry  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mention  Mr.  Kennedy  as  being  overseer.  Do  you  know  whether  he  could 
or  did  actually  superintend  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
not. 

Q.  Was  he  heard  before  the  commission  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  statement  as  to  that  ?  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with 
him^?  Did  he  do  it  ?  I  want  to  know  whether  Mr.  Kennedy  did  it  ? — A.  According 
to  his  own  statement  he  did  not  supervise  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Q.  From  what  you  heard  and  investigated  who  supervised  the  Grand  Trunk  work  ? 
— A.  Well,  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  the  name  of  supervising  the  Grand  Trunk,  according  to 
the  evidence. 
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Q.  Who  had  the  name  of  having  charge  of  that  bridge  at  the  commission  ?  Do  yoa 
remember  who  stated  that,  that  he  had  charge  of  that  bridge  ? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Papi- 
neau  was  one  of  those  who  thought  so,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  may  be  mistaken. 
I  am  only  speaking  from  memory.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Papineau  thought  Mr. 
St.  Louis  had. 

Q.  He  was  examined  this  morning  and  did  not  state  so.  He  told  you  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  the  management  of  those  works  1 — A.  I 
think  so  ;  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  recollection. 

Q.  Were  not  most  of  the  foremen  and  men  engaged  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  before  you  ? 
— A.  Well,  they  said  they  went  to  Mr.  Kennedy  for  orders,  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  they  did  so. 

Q.  As  you  investigated  the  fact,  are  you  ready  to  say  now  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  had 
charge  of  these  works,  and  in  what  capacity  ?  State  to  the  court  how  you  could  have 
remained  under  that  impression  ? — A.  The  mass  of  the  evidence  pointed  in  that  direction. 

Q.  It  did  ? — A.  Yes.     I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q,  Is  that  the  evidence  you  had  before  the  commission  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  mass  of  the  evidence  before  the  commission  brought  out  Mr.  St.  Louia 
as  having  the  management  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Schreiber  claim  in  the  correspondence  that  was  put  before  you  in 
the  commission  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  not  and  was  not  to  have  control  of  the  work  ? — 
A.  That  is  quite  true. 

Q.  If  these  papers  were  put  before  the  commission,  did  you  attach  any  importance 
to  Mr.  Schreiber's  official  letters  ? — A.  Certainly.  That  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Schreiber's 
wish,  but  whether  it  was  carried  out  is  another  matter.  * 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Osier : 

Q.  When  you  gave  these  figures,  $113,000  and  $56,000,  as  the  cost  of  these  bridges, 
or  what  they  should  have  cost,  are  those  just  the  close  calculations  of  labour  at  the 
increased  rate  and  increased  cost  of  material,  or  have  you  added  anything? — A.  Oh, 
they  are  high  prices,  sir  ;  they  are  fair  prices  with  a  large  percentage  added  to  them  for 
difficulties  and  time,  and  so  forth. 

By  his  Lwdship  : 

Q.  Liberal  estimates  1 — A.  Very  liberal  estimates. 

By  Mr,  Osier : 

Q.  About  what  percentage  would  you  add  after  figuring  up  what  it  should  cost 
what  loading  have  you  put  on  ? — A.  On  masonry  about  50  per  cent. 

Q.  More  than  you  think  it  ought  to  have  cost  ? — A.  Yes,  and  on  the  other  works 
in  proportion  to  what  I  thought  the  difficulty  would  be.  In  some  of  the  works  I  did 
not  add  anything,  because  I  did  not  consider  it  was  necessary,  such  work  as  is  usually 
and  easily  done  in  winter. 

Q.  Then  when  you  said  to  my  learned  friend  that  you  got  your  information  during 
the  evidence  in  the  commission,  does  that  affect  the  statement  that  you  made  in  chief 
with  reference  to  the  information  you  got  from  Mr.  Papineau  ? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Where  did  the  measurements  actually  come  from? — ^A.  Oh,  these  are  Mr. 
Papineau's  own  estimates. 

Q.  The  measurements  which  he  stated  in  his  evidence  here  to-day  ? — A.  I  did  not 
hear  his  evidence  here  to-day. 

Q.  They  were  measurements  from  him  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  was  not  listening  ;  I  did  not 
hear  the  items,  but  my  estimate  was  the  same  as  his  estimate,  it  is  a  copy  of  his  estimate. 

Q.  Then  where  you  have  apportioned  the  work  as  in  these  schedules  that  we  went 
over  this  morning,  does  the  gross  amount  come  to  any  more  than  the  total  charge  ? — A. 
There  was  exactly  the  total  charge  for  skilled  labour,  they  are  all  proportions,  the  good 
labourers  all  proportioned,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Then  if  those  proportions  are  not  exactly  accurate,  the  sum  total  1 — A.  The  sum 
total  is  right.     If  one  species  of  work  is  too  low  the  other  species  of  work  is  too  high. 
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Q.  If  the  Grand  Trunk  masonry,  if  you  have  put  too  much  on  that  in  the  actual 
cost,  having  relation  to  the  different  pieces  of  work 

His  Lordship. — I  understand  the  witness  to  say  this:  that  if  in  regard  to  the  Wel- 
lington bridge  he  has  overstated  the  amount  by  which  it  exceeded  a  fair  cost,  if  that 
should  be  reduced,  then  he  would  have  to  increase  it  in  regard  to  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Witness. — No. 

Mr.  OsLER. — That  is  not  exactly  it.  We  have  in  these  schedules  an  apportion- 
ment between  masonry,  cribwork,  excavation  and  so  on ;  if  he  has  put  a  little  too 
much  on  masonry,  then  it  would  have  to  be  added  to  cribwork. 

His  Lordship. — Tt  is  in  regard  to  the  skilled  labour. 

Mr.  OsLER. — It  is  in  regard  to  the  several  items. 

His  Lordship. — In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  skilled  labour. 

Mr.  Osler. — Skilled  labour  and  labour. 

By  his  Lordship  ; 

Q.  You  think  you  are  correct  in  regard  to  the  distribution  between  the  three 
works  ] — A.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  doubt  about  that,  sir. 

Q.  Then  in  regard  to  the  details  of  each  of  the  three  works,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  skilled  labour  and  labour  ? — A.  No,  not  the  skilled  labour,  but  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  ice  removal,  the  excavation,  the  masonry,  the  cribwork,  that  is  under  the 
head  of  skilled  labourers,  if  that  distribution  charges  too  much  to  one  class  of  work  it 
will  be   too  little  for  another  class,  the  same  with  good  labourers  and  so  on. 

By  Mr.  Osier : 

Q.  There  is  a  quantity  of  stone  that  is  chargeable  to  lock  no.  1  that  went  into  the 
Wellington  street  bridge,  but  it  is  too  small  to  trouble  with  ? — A.  It  is  a  small 
amount,  stated  in  the  evidence  to  be  some  17  yards,  I  think. 

Q.  His  lordship  asked  whether  there  was  a  calculation  showing  the  percentage  of 
night-work,    overtime,  and  so  on,  on  the  different  bridges  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  a  table  of  that  sort  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  had  better  put  in. 

His  Lordship. — I  do  not  think  I  asked  it.  It  was  referred  to,  and  I  asked  if  it 
was  one  of  those  put  in. 

By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  Look  and  see  whether  this  is  the  statement  referred  to  which  gives  the  infor- 
mation on  that  page  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  This  is  the  statement  which  you  have  prepared  from  the  pay-list  showing  the 
additional  cost  of  the  works  caused  by  working  overtime,  at  night  and  on  Sundays  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  you  charged  the  night-gangs  as  overtime  in  this  ? — A.  Yes 
(Marked  exhibit  Q.) 


HORACE  J.  BEEMER,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Hogg  : 

Q.  You  are  a  contractor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Engaged  in  large  works  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Railroad  operations  and  bridge  building  ? — A.  Canals  and  so  forth. 
Q.  You  know  the  works  in  question  in  this  action,  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  and 
the  Wellington  bridge  at  Montreal  ? — A.  I  know  of  them,  but  very  little  about  them. 
Q.  You  were  asked  to  supply  stone  on  them  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  know  that  the  stone  was  required,  the  character  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  As  a  contractor  having  experience,  what  is  the  value  of  cutting  such  stone  for 
lock  work  ? — A.  Well,  as  far  as  lock  stone  is  concerned  I  have  done  but  very  little  of 
it.  I  tendered  on  delivering  those  lock  stone,  and  I  think  my  price  was  between  |6 
and  $6.50  per  cubic  yard. 

Q.  That  is  for  stone  in  the  rough  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  for  the  cutting  of  it  what  would  be  added  ? — A.  I  think  I  placed  a  valua- 
tion on  the  cutting  of  that  stone  in  my  evidence  at  the  commission,  I  am  not  exactly 
certain  about  it,  of  about  $4  to  $5  per  cubic  yard.  We  have  never  cut  but  very  little 
stone  by  the  cubic  foot ;  our  works  have  all  been  a  little  outside  of  that  class  of  work. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  that  as  a  fair  price  for  cutting  stone,  $4  to  $5  a  yard  t— A. 
I  don't  know,  I  might  have  lost  money  at  it,  I  cannot  say  because  there  is  some  very 
expensive  stone  in  that — the  check  stone ;  I  ofiered  to  do  it  for  that  amount,  but  I 
think  my  testimony  on  the  commission  was  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $10  or 
$12  per  cubic  yard  for  delivering  those  stones  cut. 

Q.  That  was  for  lock  stone.  Then  as  to  the  Grand  Trunk  stone,  ashlar,  with  beds 
and  joints  1 — A.  I  tendered  to  deliver  that  stone  in  the  rough  at  $6  or  $6.50  ;  the  cut- 
ting of  it  I  presume  would  add  we  will  say  $3.50  or  $3.  $10  a  cubic  yard  all  around 
would  have  paid  me  very  well.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  had  given  no  thought  to  this 
question  whatever,  and  it  is  only  coming  up  here  incidentally  without  any  preparation 
whatever  to  get  at  just  what  is  correct.     I  am  simply  stating  it  at  a  rough  go. 

Q.  Now,  had  you  in  your  mind  that  the  stone  would  be  cut  in  the  winter  time  when 
you  made  those  prices,  or  have  you  that  in  your  mind  now  when  you  make  those  prices  t 
— A.  Yes,  the  stone  had  to  be  cut  in  the  winter  time,  but,  mind  you,  Idon*t  remember 
that  the  stone  was  required  to  be  cut.  My  memory  serves  me  that  they  were  required 
to  be  delivered  in  the  rough,  and  my  price  of  $6.50  or  $6  was  to  cover  the  delivery  of 
the  stone  in  time.  Our  quarry  was  exceptionally  in  a  good  condition  to  deUver  such 
stone  quickly. 

Q.  Then  with  reference  to  your  price  of  $3.50  per  cubic  yard  for  the  bridge  stone, 
had  you  in  your  mind  the  cutting  of  it  in  winter  ? — A.  Oh,  jeSy  that  would  have  been 
done  during  the  winter.  Of  course  we  had  our  staflP  of  men  there,  free  from  any  com- 
petition whatever,  or  any  difficulties  in  the  labour  market ;  we  were  situated,  as  I  say, 
in  the  best  possible  shape  to  do  this  work,  and  our  whole  system  was  under  full  organi- 
zation, while  another  man  might  not  be  able  to  furnish  it  nearly  so  cheaply  as  we  were 
if  he  had  to  prepare  to  do  everything. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — Though  it  is  not  following  the  cross-examination,  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Beemer  about  the  counting  of  men. 

His  Lordship. — Cross-examining  in  Ontario  they  would  do  that. 

Mr.  OsLER. — You  may  follow  the  Ontario  rule. 

Cro88-examined  by  Mr,  Geqffrion  : 

Q.  What  IB  the  accurate  way  of  taking  the  number  of  men  working  in  the  yard  or 
in  sheds,  or  at  diflferent  spots  1 — A.  It  is  usually  done  by  a  properly  appointed  time- 
keeper, who  goes  over  the  work  several  times  per  day. 

Q.  But  to  be  accurate  has  he  to  go  to  each  man  ? — A.  He  generally  goes  to  know 
that  each  man  is  on  the  work  ;  he  very  soon  gets  to  know  all  the  men,  and  he  also  takes 
the  advice  of  the  foremen,  unless  he  has  a  man  put  on  who  is  called  a  force  count  man  by 
the  engineer.  ^ 

Q.  Taking  a  general  view  of  several  gangs  of  men,  is  it  an  accurate  way  t — A.  A 
time-keeper  ? 

Q.  Call  him  what  you  like,  a  time-keeper  1 — A.  The  most  accurate  form  of  getting 
work  done  is  to  keep  track  of  whether  a  man  is  on  the  work,  his  name  ;  a  time-keeper 
takes  the  name  of  every  man  working,  and  he  goes  there  in  the  morning  to  see  that 
they  are  there  at  the  proper  time,  and  then  again  in  the  forenoon,  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  taking  it  every  quarter ;  that  is  the  way  I  proceed  on  my  works. 

Q.  But  a  man  who  would  take  a  diflferent  system,  passing  along  and  taking  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  men,  could  he  be  mistaken  as  to  the  number  ? — A.  That  depends 
greatly  on  circumstances.  I  should  think  in  a  broil  like  what  has  been  represented  he 
could  be  very  much  mistaken. 
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Q.  I  suppose  men  are  not  always  on  the  same  spot,  stone-cutters  or  masons  ?  Have 
they  to  move  from  one  place  to  another,  even  in  their  work  ? — A.  Of  course  that  depends. 
Some  foremen  are  more  apt  to  shift  men  than  others,  and  in  fact  some  contractors 
are  always  shifting  their  men,  they  cannot  help  it,  it  is  natural  to  them.  For  my  part 
I  am  very  much  against  that  mode  of  operation. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  pass  along  this  work  while  it  was  going  on  1 — A.  No,  I 
was  not  present  except  once ;  I  came  by  and  looked  over  and  passed  on ;  in  fact  I  was 
glad  to  keep  away  from  it 

Q.  Now,  a  man  who  would  be  ordered  to  take  the  number  of  men  of  a  certain  class, 
say  stone-masons  or  stone-cutters,  and  who  would  not  apply  to  each  man,  would  he  not 
also  be  likely  to  be  deceived  from  the  fact  that  skilled  labourers  may  be  amongst  them  ? 
— A.  A  man  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  who  is  a  stone-cutter  from  the  tools  he  has  in  his 
hand. 

Q.  Of  course  if  he  is  amongst  the  workmen,  but  if  he  passes  along  say  at  50  or  100 
feet  ? — A.  If  the  man  was  an  intelligent  man  and  was  doing  this  work  day  after  day — 
do  I  understand  this  man  to  be  what  we  call  a  force  count  man  appointed  by  the  en- 
gineer ? 

Q.  No,  he  was  to  check  the  number  of  men  on  each  day  that  were  on  the  work  of 
a  certain  class,  not  all  the  men.  He  was  a  stone-measurer  by  trade ;  but  the  case  I  want 
to  submit  to  you  is  that  of  a  man  who  would  be  instructed  to  verify  the  number  of  men 
of  a  certain  trade  on  the  works  every  day  ? — A.  Well,  if  a  man  knew  his  business  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  I  should  say. 

Q.  But  he  would  do  it  the  way  you  suggest  1 — A.  I  would  do  it  the  way  I  suggest. 

Q.  It  ought  to  have  been  done  the  way  you  suggest? — A.  Yes,  I  presume  they  had 
a  time-keeper ;  they  ought  to  have  had  a  time-keeper. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Perhaps  my  learned  friend  will  admit  that  the  stone  in  the  rough  for 
the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  was  supplied  by  Mr.  St.  Louis'  tender  which  is  in,  at  $6.35  ? 

Mr.  Geoppbion. — ^Yes. 

Mr.  OsLER. — And  Delorimier  at  the  Wellington  ? 

Mr.  Geoppeion. — Yes. 

Mr.  OsLER. — ^And  lock  no.  1  was  the  other,  and  Delorimier's  price  was  $4.50.  That 
I  understand  is  admitted. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — As  far  as  Delorimier  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Osler. — Delorimier  was  $4.50,  really,  but  it  suits  our  purpose  if  it  is  admitted 
it  is  under  Mr.  McLeod's  estimate.  We  have,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  accounts  in 
here  410  cubic  yards  of  stone  at  $4.50  per  cubic  yard.  That  is  Delorimier.  I  do  not 
wish  the  trouble  of  calling  a  witness  in  a  matter  which  is  merely  a  matter  of  calculation. 


Mr.  PAPINEAU,  re-called. 
By  Mr,  Osier : 

Q.  In  the  measurements  that  you  gave  to  Mr.  McLeod,  and  upon  which  he  acted, 
do  those  correspond  with  the  measurements  that  you  gave  in  here  in  the  schedule  this 
morning  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  the  measurements  before  the  commission  ? 

Q.  Yes  1 — A.  Yes,  they  correspond,  only  in  the  last  schedule  I  prepared  there  are 
items  that  were  not  included  when  the  commission  sat. 

Q.  What  items  are  those  1 — A.  I  think  the  iron  work  and  re-filling  the  excavation 
after  the  work  was  done. 

Q.  Those  are  the  items  only  that  were  not  before  the  commission  ?  Then  did  you 
give  Mr.  McLeod  correctly  the  time  it  took  to  re  move  the  ice  ? — A.  Well,  I  gave  to  the 
commission  the  approximate  dates  of  the  be  ginning  of  the  work  and  the  end  of  the 
work. 

Q.  And  were  those  dates  you  gave  correct  1 — A.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  could  remember. 
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Q.  They  were  an  approximation,  of  course  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  items  you  did  not  give  Mr.  McLeod  in  the  commission  are  the  two  last 
items,  the  iron  work,  9,500  pounds,  and  the  re-filling  of  that  amount ;  now,  are  those 
correct  items  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Approximately  ? — A.  They  are  approximately  correct.  I  think  I  gave  a  figure 
to  the  commission  for  concrete. 

Q.  These  correspond  with  Mr.  McLeod's.  It  is  only  that  we  perhaps  were  not 
accurate  enough  in  our  former  examination  of  you. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Geoffrimi  : 

Q.  You  gave  to  the  commission  the  different  dates  at  which  certain  parts  of  the 
work  were  finished  or  begun  ? — A.  Yes,  I  gave  the  approximate  dates  of  the  beginning 
and  of  the  close  of  the  different  parts  of  the  work. 

Q.  And  did  you  give  these  dates  by  memory,  or  had  you  a  record  of  it  ? — A.  Well, 
part  was  from  memory,  and  part  from  notes  in  my  level  books,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Have  you  these  notes  ? — A.  No,  I  have  not  those  notes  here. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ? — A.  They  are  in  Montreal,  I  think.  I  have  an  abstract  of 
them  here. 


GEORGE  H.  MASSY,  sworn.  v 

Examiiud  by  Mr,  Hogg  : 

Q.  You  are  a  civil  engineer  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  considerable  experience  in  that  profession  ? — A.  About  25 
years. 

Q.  You  were  the  engineer  of  the  Lachine  bridge  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  ? — A 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  also  built  a  bridge  over  the  Lachine  canal  above  Montreal  ? — A.  Y^ 

Q.  How  far  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  about  six  miles  up  ;  it  is  within  one  mile  of  Lachine. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  bridge  was  that  1 — A.  The  masonry  was  a  circular  centre  pier 
22  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  rest  piers. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  had  you  to  build  that  \ — A.  In  April. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  bridge  in  question  here,  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge! — A  I 
went  to  look  at  the  Wellington  bridge,  passed  that  way  twice ;  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  but  I  looked  at  the  Wellington  bridge  once  dur- 
ing construction,  and  once  when  they  were  about  commencing. 

Q.  As  you  saw  them,  how  do  they  compare,  the  bridge  you  built,  and  the  bridges 
in  question  here  ? — A.  Well,  the  circumstances  were  very  similar,  except  that  I  think 
the  Wellington  bridge  was  built  in  March  or  February,  and  mine  was  built  in  April,  we 
had  more  daylight,  but  we  had  to  do  it  while  the  water  was  out  of  the  canal ;  I  think 
we  had  twenty-one  days  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  Then  with  reference  to  the  stone-cutting,  I  suppose  you  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  making  up  estimates  and  receiving  tendei-s  and  superintending 
works? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  stone  cutting,  such  as  you  speak  of  in  the  bridge  t — A 
That  is  the  ashlar  rock-face  ;  for  the  rock- faced  ashlar  that  would  be  worth  $1.50  to 
$2  a  yard  to  cut. 

Q.  Are  you  taking  into  consideration  the  season  of  the  year  that  this  was  done  in  t 
—A.  No. 

Q.  This  was  done  in  the  middle  of  the  winter! — A.  I  am  speaking  of  this  under 
favourable  circumstances,  and  for  the  season  of  the  year  I  would  add  on  about  50  per 
cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost. 
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Q.  Then  what  would  you  make  the  rock-faced  ashlar  in  winter,  say  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  cutting  it  in  January,  February  and  March  ? — A.  Somewhere  about  $3 
to  $3.25  a  yard  for  the  rock-faced  ashlar. 

Q.  And  then  for  lock  stone  where  you  have  a  boucharded  face,  and  bringing  the 
joints  down  to  half  an  inch  to  a  quarter  inch  ? — A.  I  should  say  under  favourable  circum- 
stances that  would  be  worth  about  $4.25  per  cubic  yard. 

Q.  And  what  would  you  add  for  the  time  of  the  year  1 — A.  I  would  say  about  $7 
for  doing,  under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  $7  for  the  cutting  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  wa*  a  good  high  price  ? — A.  I  would  say  that  was  a  good 
safe  price  for  it  if  the  work  was  done  at  all. 

Q.  The  bridge  that  you  built,  I  suppose,  was  the  same  class  of  stone  that  those 
bridges  were  built  of  ? — A.  Rock-faced  ashlar,  I  think,  both  the  same. 

Q.  Both  limestone  ? — A.  Yes,  both  limestone. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which  this  work  was  carried  on  ?  Have 
you  been  on  the  Grand  Trunk  works  % — A.  I  went  to  see  the  Wellington  bridge,  I  think, 
in  March. 

Q.  Apart  from  the  season,  the  circumstances,  the  locality,  the  space  given  to  the 
men  and  so  forth,  you  have  not  examined  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  what  appliances  the  workmen  had  there  1 — A.  I  never  exa- 
mined close  enough  to  see  what  the  plant  was  ;  I  had  just  a  general  idea. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  any  opinion  about  picking  backing.  Is  it  a  diflferent  esti- 
mate?— A.  The  backing  usually  is  not  dressed,  it  is  rough. 

Q.  But  when  the  backing  is  dressed  it  will  have  more  faces  per  yard,  and  it 
t€kkes  more  stone  per  yard  ? — A.  Yes,  it  is  generally  two  courses  to  one,  but  it  is  usually 
not  so  well  cut. 

Q.  But  if  by  the  caprice  of  the  contractor  or  proprietor  it  is  so  well  cut  it  would  be 
more  expensive? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  two  courses  to  one  ? — A.  Yes,  generally. 

Q.  And  that  would  increase  the  cost  of  your  estimate  per  yard  ? — A.  Yes,  my 
estimate  is  for  rock-faced  ashlar  for  faced  stone. 

Q.  Did  you  f9rm  an  idea  what  the  backing,  well  finished,  would  cost  on  account  of 
this  double  bed  1 — A.  It  would  not  cost  exactly  double,  but  it  would  cost  may  be  as 
much  and  a  half. 

Q.  It  would  be  one-half  more  1 — A.  One  half  more  than  the  ashlar,  if  dressed  right 
back  on  the  bed. 


COLLINGWOODSCHREIBER,  sworn. 
Eocamined  by  Mr,  Osier  : 

Q.  You  are  deputy-minister  of  railways  and  canals,  of  the  government  of  Canada, 
and  you  would  be  the  chief  head  of  these  operations  of  the  government  in  that  depart- 
ment. What  was  your  understanding  as  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Villeneuve  with  refer- 
ence to  the  work  on  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  ? — A.  I  knew  nothing  about  his  being 
employed  at  all  in  connection  with  those  works  until  the  27th  of  April,  I  think  it  was 
— no,  I  think  it  waa  later  than  that,  I  think  it  was  the  beginning  of  May. 

Q.  Will  the  file  of  correspondence  aid  you  as  to  the  date  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember 
it  very  well,  Mr.  Parent  addressed  me  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Villeneuve. 

Q.  For  whom  ? — A.  As  I  understood,  for  his  office  in  connection  with  the  time- 
keeping and  preparing  the  pay-sheets  of  those  two  bridges  at  Wellington. 
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Q.  And  in  that  capacity  who  would  he  be  working  for  ? — A.  I  understood  he  waa 
working  for  the  government.  You  were  asking  me  to  give  the  date  of  the  letter. 
I  see  the  date  of  ray  letter  to  Mr.  Parent  is  the  3rd  of  May. 

Q.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Villeneuve,  who  was  a  permanent  employee  of  the  govern- 
ment, did  you  know  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the  contractor? — A.  I  did  not. 

Cross-eocainined  hy  Mr.  Geoffrion : 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  the  works  while  they  were  progressing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  in  April  ?  What  was  the  date  of  your  last  trip  ?  You  have  no 
memorandum  of  it,  I  suppose  ? — A.  No,  I  could  not  say.  I  should  think  the  last  time 
I  was  there  would  probably  be  about  some  time  in  June,  I  should  think,  1893,  or 
perhaps  July. 

Q.  Were  you  there  in  April,  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Douglas  ? — A.  Yes,  I  was 
there  on  the  19  th  April. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  that  trip  that  Mr.  Douglas  presented  Mr.  Villeneuve  to 
you  on  the  works  ? — A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  You  cannot  remember  that  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  the  thing  have  taken  place  without  your  remembering  ? — A.  Oh,  it  might 
have. 

Q.  You  might  have  seen  many  men  there  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  remember  Mr.  Douglas  was  in  Montreal  on  that  visit  in  April  1 — A.  He  was. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Douglas  had  been  there  several  times  before  1 — A.  He  had. 


ROBERT  C.  DOUGLAS,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  What  is  your  relationship  to  these  works  ? — A.  I  am  bridge  engineer.  I  have 
special  charge  of  the  superstructure  of  bridges,  and  until  about  the  19th  April  I 
made  repeated  visits  to  Montreal,  to  the  Dominion  Bridge  Works,  and  I  went  on  the 
work,  but  not  officially. 

Q.  But  you  were  on  the  work,  and  at  one  time  you  went  there  officially  on  the 
work? — A.  I  was  sent  there  by  Mr.  Schreiber  officially  about  the  19th  ApriL 

Q.  Now,  whom  did  you  understand  to  be  in  charge  of  the  time  for  the  government  t 
— A.  I  thought  the  whole  time-keepers  were  in  charge  for  the  government. 

Q.  What  about  Mr.  Villeneuve  1 — A.  Mr.  Villeneuve,  I  thought  he  was  a  gov- 
ernment employee,  and  that  he  was  keeping  the  time  for  the  government ;  I  knew  he 
was  a  government  employee,  and  I  thought  he  was  keeping  the  time. 

Q.  You  knew  he  was  a  government  employee  1 — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  found  him  there  keeping  time,  and  you  thought  he  was  keeping  time 
for  the  government  1 — A.  Yes,  I  supposed  he  was  keeping  time  for  the  government. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Geoffrion  : 

Q.  He  was  the  only  timekeeper  on  the  Grand  Trunk  ? — A.  The  only  one  I  saw. 

Q.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  government  that  Mr.  Villeneuve  was  there? — A.  I  sup- 
pose it  was. 

Mr.  OsLER. — That  is  our  case,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. —Would  the  court  allow  us  till  to-morrow  morning  to  decide 
whether  we  will  offer  rebuttal  1  It  will  be  very  short.  We  may  have  some  word  from 
Montreal. 

His  Lordship. — You  might  tell  me  what  you  propose  to  offer. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — We  may  offer  some  figures  as  calculations.  We  may  require  to 
have  some  correction  of  the  calculations  put  in,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  little  book.    I 
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have  questioned  the  witness  about  Mr.  Clark,  and  we  will  telegraph  Montreal,  and  if 
Mr.  Clark  comes  he  will  be  the  only  witness. 

His  Lordship. — You  propose  to  call  Clark  to  contradict  Doheny  1  Do  you  under- 
stand that  you  must  fix  the  time  and  place  1  You  did  not  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
contradiction,  according  to  the  English  rule.  I  am  open  to  instructions,  under  the 
French  law. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — He  named  the  parties  to  whom  he  spoke,  he  said  Mr.  Clark,  I 
asked  when,  and  he  said  about  the  time  of  the  commission. 

His  Lordship. — If  you  were  going  to  contradict  him  by  Mr.  Clark,  you  should 
have  asked,  did  he  not,  at  a  given  time  and  place,  giving  the  circumstances,  say  so  and 
so ;  in  that  way  you  lay  the  foundation. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Tf  your  rule  is  the  same  as  ours  you  have  no  foundation,  here,  under 
Ontario  law.     We  took  a  note  of  that  at  the  time. 

His  Lordship. — I  was  careful  to  note  it  asyou  went  along. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — I  pressed  him  to  say  when. 

His  Lordship. — It  is  not  for  him  to  say  when,  because  he  was  denying  it.  You 
should  have  asked,  did  you  not,  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — Of  course,  my  explanation  is  this  :  I  would  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion if  I  could.  This  man  whom  I  would  name  has  told  us,  but  it  may  be  there  is 
nothing  in  it.     My  information  is  such  that  I  would  ask  leave  to  re-call  the  witness. 

Mr.  Osler. — You  cannot  re-call  him  to  lay  a  foundation. 

His  Lordship. — If  you  had  asked  me  at  the  time  to  defer  the  cross-examination 
until  you  could  be  better  instruct/ed,  I  would  hav^e  been  willing  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — I  am  not  sufficiently  instructed. 

His  Lordship. — All  you  asked  him,  substantially,  was  did  you  ever  say  so  and  so 
to  such  a  witness,  without  fixing  the  time,  place  or  circumstance.  He  said  he  did  not. 
He  was  entitled  to  have  some  time  and  place,  and  ako  the  circumstance,  called  to  his 
attention,  according  to  the  English  rule. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — I  will  renew  my  application  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Osler. — My  learned  friend  tells  me  that  the  witness  Doheny  has  been  paid  oflf, 

Mr.  Hogg. — He  remained  here  until  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — If  he  is  not  here  I  will  abandon  that  point,  but  I  will  renew  my 
application  to-morrow  morning. 

His  Lordship. — You  may  renew  it  in  the  morning.     Is  there  anything  more? 

Mr.  Geofprion. — No,  that  is  all. 

(Adjournment  4.20  until  Thursday,  21st  June,  1894,  10  a.  m.) 

Mr.  Emard. — At  the  opening  of  the  court  yesterday  the  statement  which  we  had 
called  for  showing  the  appropriation  of  the  payments  of  money  that  the  suppliant  has 
received,  was  filed.  (Exhibit  22.)  I  examined  it.  It  escaped  my  attention.  Referring 
to  the  statement  now  I  find  that  it  does  not  show  sufficiently  what  we  have  asked  for. 
It  shows  the  different  amounts,  such  as  that  of  the  8th  of  May,  but  it  does  not  show 
comparatively,  out  of  our  time  accounts,  which  account  has  been  accepted  and  is  covered 
by  these  payments,  so  I  think  the  crown  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  more  fully  detail  it. 

His  Lordship. — The  statement  I  wanted  Mr.  Ferguson  said  it  was  impossible  to 
get. 

Mr.  Emard. — I  have  no  doubt  they  can  supply  it. 

Mr.  Geofprion. — Mr.  Ferguson  said  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  from  our  list. 

His  Lordship. — What  we  were  speaking  about,  and  what  we  asked  for  were  the 
certificates  of  the  chief  engineer  upon  which  the  money  was  paid,  substantially.  Wh»»t 
was  suggested  was  that  the  certificates  upon  which  the  auditor  general  authorized  the 
issue  of  the  cheque,  the  certificates  made  by  the  chief  engineer,  would  probably  show  in 
respect  of  what  he  authorized  it.     It  may,  or  it  may  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Emard. — In  this  statement  there  is  a  lump  sum.  What  part  of  our  account 
at  that  date  has  been  accepted  by  the  government  I  do  not  know.  It  says  Wellington 
street  bridge,  night  force,  $5,000  odd ;  that  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  statement. 

His  Lordship. — Mr.  Osier,  will  you  supply  this  ? 
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Mr.  Emard. — On  the  27th  May  $66,000  advanced  on  account  of  pay-roll,  March 
and  April,  without  any  other  particulars.  How  did  the  department  come  to  accept 
$66,000  ?     There  should  be  a  warrant  for  that. 

Mr.  OsLER. — Everything  that  is  in  the  department  should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of 
my  learned  friends.  The  difficulty  is  that  concurrently  with  this  trial  there  is  going  on 
the  inquiry  in  the  public  accounts,  the  cheques  and  things  are  all  there.  It  does  not 
occur  to  us  that  the  appropriation  of  payments  is  in  the  slightest  degree  material. 

His  Lordship. — It  may  or  may  not  be. 

Mr.  Osler. — It  may  or  it  may  not  be. 

His  Lordship. — Counsel  for  the  suppliant  will  probably  say  that  if  a  given  account 
has  been  accepted  and  paid,  that  is  some  evidence  that  it  is  a  correct  account. 

Mr.  Osler.  — It  sufficiently  appears,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  schedule  of  payments. 

His  Lordship. — The  first  two  payments  are  clear  enough.  Then  in  regard  to  the 
$74,000  odd,  it  has  already  been  suggested,  that  being  a  sum  ending  with  cents,  it  is 
probably  a  payment  in  respect  of  specific  items,  and  so  with  the  next  two  taken  together 
they  are  probably  payments  in  respect  of  specific  items ;  we  wanted  the  details. 

Mr.  Osler. — We  will  help  my  learned  friend  all  we  can  in  the  matter.  We  will 
make  an  efiort  still  to  get  what  is  wanted,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  material. 

Mr.  Hogg. — I  understand  that  that  $74,000  is  just  the  total  pay-list.  I  am  told 
that  by  the  accountant  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Emard. — It  is  total  pay-list,  except  the  overtime  on  the  Wellington  bridge. 
They  are  totals  as  far  as  part  of  the  accounts  are  concerned. 

His  Lordship. — Mr.  Hogg,  I  think  it  should  not  take  the  accountant  more  than 
tw.o  or  three  hours  to  take  a  list  of  those  payments,  and  give  us  a  statement  in  respect  of 
whicl:  they  are  paid.  I  th'nk  we  ought  to  have  had  it  yesterday.  We  should  have  a 
statement  that  is  complete,  and  not  an  insufficient  statement.  It  is  easy  to  see  whether 
can  be  done  or  not. 

Mr.  HoG(j. — There  is  no  trouble  about  doing  it.  We  thought  we  were  supplying 
sufficient,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

His  Lordship. — You  did  not  supply  what  the  court  directed  to  be  supplied  to  the 
suppliant. 

Mr.  Hogg. — We  understood  that  was  what  the  court  directed  to  be  given.  We 
can  get  it  up  without  trouble. 

His  Lordship. — Then  that  only  shows  the  reason  why  it  should  have  been  done 
before  this. 

Mr.  Geoffrion. — We  have  decided  not  to  oflfer  any  rebuttal. 

His  Lordship. — The  rule  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  crown  has  the  right  of  reply.  It 
has  never  been  acted  upon  in  this  court.  You  have  the  right  to  open  and  reply.  I  wiU 
hear  two  counsel  in  opening,  and  one  in  reply. 

Certified  correct. 

NELSON  R.  BUTCHER, 

Official  Stenographer. 
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(Translation.) 


Dominion  of  Canada,^ 

Province  of  Quebec, 

District  of  Montreal, 

Montreal. 


EXHIBIT  No.  M. 
In  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada. 


Be/are  L,  A.  Audet,  Registrar  of  the  Excheqvsr  Court. 

In  the  year  1894,  the  9th  day  of  June. 

In  the  matter  of 

Emmanuel  St.  Louis, 

Plaintijf  ; 
vs. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 

Dejendant. 

JOSEPH  ALFRED  OUIMET,  examined  de  bene  esse. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1893  ? — A.  I  was  on 
the  works  for  a  week,  I  did  nothing ;  I  had  messages  to  deliver  in  the  vicinity  ;  I  was 
acting  as  a  clerk  ;  I  had  small  wages  the  first  week ;  I  am  telling  you  what  I  can 
remember,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  After  that  ? — A.  After  that  they  made  me  time-keeper  for  the  masons. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  Mr.  St.  Louis,  and  if  so,  what  was  your  occupation  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.     I  was  employed  by  Mr.    St.  Louis  ;  I  was  time-keeper. 

Q.  It  was  on  the  Lachine  canal  works,  at  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge  1 — A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Besides  being  time-keeper,  what  did  you  do  1 — A.  Besides  that,  I  did  nothing 
whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  do  work  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  office  ? — A.  After  that,  at  the  last,  about 
the  middle  of  the  time  I  was  there. 

Q.  Were  you  there  to  prepare  the  time-sheets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  St.  Louis  thereabouts  sometimes,  in  the  office  ? — A.  Yes,  I 
saw  him. 

Q.  There  are  two  offices,  one  upstairs  and  the  other  below  ? — A.  It  was  a  temporary 
office. 

Q.  On  what  story  1 — A.  The  sixth  story  ;  the  fifth  story  rather,  I  think. 

Q.  The  other  was  the  principal  office  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  how  these  time-sheets  were  prepared  ? — A.  Well,  we  copied 
them  all ;  I  cannot  say  anything  about  it  more  than  that. 

Q.  Did  you  make  inquiries  in  order  to  prepare  them  ? — A.  They  used  to  Iking  them 
to  me  all  prepared  ;  I  made  one  copy ;  I  copied  them  all  alike  afterwards. 

Q.  Were  not  these  time-sheets  first  prepared  in  the  principal  office  ? — A.  Oh,  yes  ; 
they  used  to  come  to  us,  and  we  made  four  other  similar  copies. 

Q.  The  four  other  copies  were  prepared  in  the  office  where  you  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  work  prepaiing  these  time-sheets  below,  did  Mr.  St.  Louis 
enter  the  office  ? — A.  Yes,  he  sometimes  dropped  in  ;  he  never  said  anything. 

Q.  What  did  he  do — what  did  he  say,  when  he  entered  the  place  % — A.  He  used  to 
ask  how  things  were  going  on — whether  the  work  was  going  on  ;  our  answer  was  :  it  is 
going  on  well. 

Q.  Did  he  examine  the  pay-sheets  ? — A.  He  may  have  looked  sometimes ;  I  never 
took  notice. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  with  reference  to  the  amounts  ? — 
A.  No.  .    - 
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Q.  Do  you  swear  that  you  never  heard  anything  said  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  with  refer- 
ence to  the  total  amount  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  never  heard  a  word. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  St.  Louis  never  ask  you  to  increase  the  total  amount  ? 

Question  objected  to  as  illegal  and  suggestive. 

Objection  reserved. 

Question  allowed,  subject  to  objection,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  witness  is  sick, 
and  that  the  question  is  put  in  that  form  in  order  to  shorten  the  evidence. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he,  in  your  presence,  ask  others  to  do  so  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  never  say  to  any  one  that  he  had  asked  the  others,  in  your  presence, 
to  increase  the  total  amount  ? — A.  Others  who  have  given  evidence  have  told  me  that ; 
that  does  not  concern  me. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  say  to  any 
one  that  Mr.  St.  Louis  had  so  asked,  in  your  presence  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  what  name  do  you  know  him  ?- — A.  It  is  Mr.  Daigneault. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  his  company  often,  for  some  time  ?-— A.  Not  often. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  you  never  said  in  his  presence,  recently,  that  Mr.  St.  Louis 
had  asked  to  have  his  pay-sheets  increased,  to  your  knowledge  ?-— A.  I  was  not  under 
oath  when  I  spoke  to  him  ;  I  could  hoax  them  when  I  chose  to  do  so. 

Q.  Are  you  in  Mr.  St.  Louis'  employment  at  present  ? — A.  I  am  not  in  any  person's 
employment. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  money  from  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  receive  money  1 — A.  I  have  received  little  gifts  occasionally. 

Q.  Up  to  what  date?-— A.  About  two  weeks  ago,  I  think  it  was,  I  received  $3. 

Q.  Before  that  when  did  you  receive  any  ? — A.  Before  that,  I  do  not  know ;  I 
think  that  every  week  they  gave  me  $3. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  money  ? — A.  From  Mr.  Michaud.  He  gave 
it  to  me  through  kindness,  he  said. 

Q.  Where  were  you  paid  that,  at  the  oflBce  ? — A.  I  was  paid  outside  Mr.  St.  Louis' 
officiB ;  he  used  to  send  it  to  me  in  an  envelope  at  the  door ;  on  one  occasion  inside,  I 
think  ;  I  do  not  remember  everything  about  it. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  worked  ? — A.  I  have  not  worked  since  the  last 
election. 

Q.  The  municipal  elections  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  February  last  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  worked  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  When  did  you  stop  working  for  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  I  did  not  note  the  day. 

Q.  About  what  time  ? — A.  About  the  month  of  August,  I  think  ;  I  cannot  swear 
to  it ;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  About  what  time  ? — A.  I  do  not  at  all  romember. 

Q.  Well,  state  how  long  you  worked,  after  Mr.  St.  Louis'  work  at  the  canal  was 
finished  ? — A.  I  worked  from  time  to  time ;  I  cannot  say  ;  we  worked  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  and  then  stopped  for  a  week,  and  again  began  for  three  days,  and  so  on. 

Q.  State,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  when  you  ceased  to  work  for  Mr.  St. 
Louis,  was  it  six,  seven  or  nine  months  apfo  ?-^A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  during  last  year? — A.  I  think  we  finished,  I  might  say,  about  the 
month  of  July ;  I  think  that  must  be  about  it. 

Q.  Did  he  continue  paying  you  after  you  had  finished  working  for  him  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  received  money  from   week  to  week  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  he  has  not  paid  you  week  by  week,  some  twenty  dollars  a 
week? — A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  he  begin  to  pay  you  the  small  sums  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  Well, 
a  few  days  ago ;  it  is  not  worth  speaking  of. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Michaud  employed  by  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  the  money  was  from  Mr.  St.  Louis  ? — A.  No,  he  said  it  was  his 
own,  that  it  was  a  gift  he  gave  me. 
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Q.  Mr.  Michaud  is  a  friend  of  yours  ? — A.  He  has  always  been  friendly  to  me. 

Q.  Is  it  since  your  illness  that  he  has  made  you  these  gifts  ? — A.  No,  it  began 
shortly  before ;  I  am  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Villeneuve ;  Mr.  Villeneuve  went  to 
him  and  said :  "  Help  him,  take  pity  on  him,  he  is  an  orphan  and  is  in  poor  health." 
That  was  what  I  asked  of  Mr.  Villeneuve.  I  told  him  to  try  and  get  help  for  me,  as  [I 
had  not  a  penny,  and  was  out  of  employment  at  the  time. 

iVb  cross  examination, 
(A  faithful  transcript  of  stenographic  report,  etc.) 

A.  PEPIN. 


EXHIBIT  No.  35. 

Original  time-book  produced  by  Mr.  Frigon,  14th  July,   1894.     (Not  re-produced 
here.) 

EXHIBIT  No.  36. 

Original  time-book  produced  by  Mr.  Frigon,  14th  July,  1894.     (Not  re-produced 
here.) 

EXHIBIT  No.  37. 

The  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  Dr.  to  Em.  St.  Louis,  Contractor. 
1893.— May  13  to  May  19.— New  Wellington  bridge. 

HecapitiUation. 

Stonecutters,  2,275  hours  at  33c $  750  75 

Stonemasons,  130  hours  at  32c 41  60 

Day  force  as  per  detailed  sheet 1,055  72 

Amount $1,848  07 

I  certify  the  above  amount  to  be  correct  in  all  details  and  particulars. 

J.  CONWAY, 

Act.  Supt. 

I  certify  the  above  amount  to  be  correct  in  all  details  and  particulars. 

M.  DOHENY, 

Time-keeper. 

I  certify  the  above  amount  to  be  correct  in  all  details  and  particulars. 

JAS.  DAVIN, 

Time-keeper. 


Prices  just  and  fair. 


ERNEST  MARCEAU, 

yg.  Engineer. 

.Google 


Suptg.  Engineer. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  38. 

The  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  Dr.  To  Em.  St.  Louis,  Contractor. 

1893.— May  6  to  May  13.— Wellington  bridge. 

BecapittUation, 

Stonecutters,  2,568  hours  at  33c $847  44 

Stonemasons,  160  hours  at  32c 51  20 

Day  force  as  per  detailed  sheet 862  31 

Amount $1,760  95 

Received  above  goods. 

M.  DOHENY, 

Time-checker. 

JAS.  DAVIN, 

Clerk  and  Time-keeper. 

I  certify  the  above  account  to  be  correct  in  all  details  and  particulars. 

E.  KENNEDY, 

Supt. 
Prices  just  and  fair. 

K  H.  PARENT, 

Suptg.  Engineer, 
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SELECT  STANDING  COMMITTEE 


ON 


PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS. 


ORDER  OF  REFERENCE. 


Ordered,  That  Messieurs 


Friday,  30th  March,  1894. 


Adams, 

Edgar, 

Martin, 

Amyot,                 ' 

Flint, 

Masson, 

Baker, 

Fraser, 

MUls  (Bothwell), 

Beausoleil, 

Girouard  (Jacques-Cartier), 

Moncrieff, 

Bruneau, 

Ives, 

Mulock, 

Caron  (Sir  Adolphe), 

Langelier, 

Northrup, 

Ohoquette, 

Langevin  (Sir  Hector), 

Ouimet. 

Coatsworth, 

Laurier, 

Patterson  (Huron), 

CostigaD, 

Lavergne, 

Pelletier, 

Curran, 

Leclair, 

Pr^fontaine, 

Daly. 

Lister,^ 

Thompson  (Sir  John), 

Davies, 

McCarthy, 

Tupper  (Sir  C.  Hibbert), 

Desaulniers, 

McDonald  (Victoria), 

Weldon,  and 

Dickey, 

McLeod, 

Wood  (Brockville).     42. 

do  compose  the  said  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections. 

Attest,  J.  G.  BOURINOT, 

Clerk  ofUiA  House, 

Thursday,  17th  May.  1894. 
Mr.  Arthur  Aim^  Bruneau,  member  of  this  House  for  the  Electoral  District  of 
Richelieu,  having  stated  in  his  place  in  the  House,  that  he  is  credibly  informed  and 
believes  that  he  can  establish  : — 

1st.  That  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  Esquire,  a  member  of  this  House  for  the 
Electoral  District  of  Montmorency,  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  House,  to  wit :  from 
the  eleventh  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  until  the  first  day  of 
February,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Turcotte  <k 
Provost,  which  said  firm,  during  the  said  period,  held,  enjoyed  and  executed  a  contract 
with  or  for  the  Government  of  Canada,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  in  the  name  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Provost,  one  of  the  members  of  the  said  firm,  for  which  public  money  of 
Canada  has  been  paid  to  the  said  firm  and  to  the  said  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  a 
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member  of  said  finn,  which  said  contract  was  for  the  supply  of  groceries  and  similar 
goods  for  the  use  of  the  Militia  Department  at  Quebec  ; 

2nd.  That  the  said  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  while  a  member  of  this  House,  to  wit : 
from  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  February,  ^ghteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  until 
the  first  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  was  carrying  on  business 
for  his  own  benefit  in  the  city  of  Quebec  under  the  firm  name  of  "  Turcotte  <fe  Provost," 
and  during  said  period  held,  enjoyed  and  carried  out  a  contract  with  or  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  which  said  contract  stood  in  the  name  of 
Jean  Baptiste  Provost,  but  was  in  reality  held  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  said 
Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  and  large  sums  of  the  public  money  of  Canada  were  paid 
under  said  contract  to  the  said  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  and  although  the  cheques 
were  issued  therefor  to  the  said  Jean  Baptiste  Provost,  the  proceeds  thereof  were 
received  by  the  said  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  which  said  contract  was  also  for  the  sup 
ply  of  groceries  and  similar  goods  for  the  use  of  the  Militia  Department  at  Quebec  ; 

3rd.  That  the  said  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  while  a  member  of  this  House,  to  wit: 
from  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  to  on  or 
about  the  first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  was  carrying  on  a  busi- 
ness for  his  own  benefit  at  Quebec  under  the  firm  name  of  "A.  J.  Turcotte  <fe  Co.,"  and 
diiring  said  period  he  held,  enjoyed  and  carried  out  a  contract  with  or  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  which  said  contract  stood  in  the  name  of 
Jean  Baptiste  Provost,  but  was  in  reality  held  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  said 
Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  and  large  sums  of  the  public  money  of  Canada  were  paid  under 
said  contract  to  said  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  and  the  benefit  thereof  was  received  by 
the  said  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  which  said  contract  was  also  for  the  supply  of  groceries 
and  similar  goods  for  the  use  of  the  Militia  Department  at  Quebec  ; 

4th.  That  the  said  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  while  a  member  of  this  House,  some 
time  in  the  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  was  interested  in  contracts  and 
agreements  with  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada, on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  large  sums  of  public  money  of  Canada  were  paid 
under  said  contracts  and  were  received  by  the  said  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  which 
said  contracts  were  for  the  supply  of  groceries  and  similar  goods  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  ; 

Ordered^ — That  the  matters  therein  stated  be  referred  to  the  Select  Standing 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  to  enquire  fully  into  the  said  allegations,  with 
power  to  send  forpersons,  papers  and  records,  and  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  that  the  said  committee  do  report  the  result  of  their  inquiries. 

Attest,  J.  G.  BOURINOT, 

Clerk  of  the  Uouae. 


Tuesday,  29th  May,  1894. 

Ordered^ — That  the  quorum  of  the  said  Committee  be  reduced  to  eleven  membws, 
and  That  the  said  Committee  have  leave  to  employ  a  shorthand  writer  to  take  down 
such  evidence  as  the  Committee  may  deem  necessan'. 

Attest,  J.  G.  BOURINOT, 

Clerk  of  the  H0VM4 
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SELECT  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS 


MINUTES  OF  PKOCEEI3INOS 

Wednesday,  23rd  May,  1894. 
The  Committee  met  at  1 1  o'clock  a.m. 

Present : 

Messrs. 

Adams,  Davies,  McDonald  (Victoria), 

Amyot,  Edgar,  Masson, 

Beausoleil,  Fraser,  Mills  (Bothwell), 

Bruneau,  Girouard  (Jacques  Cartier),  Mulock, 

Caron  (Sir  A.  P.),  Ives,  Thompson  (Sir  John), 

Coatsworth,  Langelier,  Tupper  (Sir  C.  H.), 

Costigan,  Lavei^e,  Wood  (Brockville) — 23. 

Curran,  Leclair, 

On  motion  of  Sir  John  Thompson,  Mr.  Girouard  (Jacques  Cartier),  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  present  Session  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Girouard  having  taken  the  chair,  the  order  of  reference  was  read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Edgar  drew  attention  to  an  omission  in  line  3  of  the  first  allegation  of  the 
reference  after  the  word  "from,"  viz.:  the  words  "the  first  day  of  February,  1892, 
until ,**  which  occur  in  the  French  edition  of  the  votes  (No.  42). 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edgar  it  was 

Hesolved,  That  Colonel  Panet,  Deputy  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence,  be  summoned 
to  produce  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Committee,  all  contracts,  tenders,  transfers  or  other 
documents  relating  to  the  supply  of  groceries,  or  other  provisions  for  the  Militia  Depart- 
ment, for  use  at  Quebec,  during  the  years  1891,  1892, 1893  and  1894,  and  all  correspond- 
ence relating  thereto  in  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence ;  and  all  cheques,  receipts, 
orders  and  vouchers  connected  with  payments  on  any  such  contracts. 

On  motion  of  Sir  John  Thompson,  the  Committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday  next, 
29th  instant,  at  10.15  a.m. 

Attest,  D.  GIROUARD, 

Chairman. 
WALTER  TODD, 

Clerk  of  Committee. 

Tuesday,  29th  May,  1894. 
The  Committee  met  at  10.15  a.  m. 

Present  : 
Messrs.  Girouard,  Chairman, 

Adams,  Curran,  Lavergne, 

Amyot,  Desaulniers,  Leclair, 

Baker,  Dickey,  Masson, 

Bruneau,  Edgar,  Moncrieff, 

Choquette,  Fraser,  Thompson  (Sir  John), 

Costigan,  Ives,  Tupper  (Sir  C.  H.), 

Coatsworth,  Langelier,  Wood  (Brockville) — 22. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  informed  the  Committee  that  the  omission  from  the  order  of  reference 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Edgar  at  the  last  meeting  had  been  rectified. 
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On  motion  of  Sir  John  Thompson  it  was, 

JResdved,  That  the  Committee  do  recommend  that  their  quorum  be  reduced  from  22 
to  11  members. 

Colonel  Panet,  Deputy  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence,  was  called  and  produced 
the  contracts,  tenders,  cheques  and  other  papers  called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the  23rd 
instant. 

Ordered,  That  the  papers  and  documents  produced  by  Colonel  Panet  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  Committee,  and  that  no  person  or  persons  have  access 
thereto,  except  members  of  the  Committee. 

Sir  John  Thompson  moved  that  Mr.  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  M.P.,  be  heard  before 
the  Committee  by  his  counsel,  Mr.  Alexander  Ferguson,  Q.C.     Motion  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Sir  John  Thompson  it  was 

Ordered^  That  Mr.  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  M.P.,  and  his  counsel,  Mr.  Alexander 
Ferguson,  Q.C,  have  access  to  the  papers  and  documents  produced  by  Colonel  Panet. 

Mr.  Bruneau  moved  that  the  following  persons  be  summoned  to  appear  and  give 
evidence  before  the  Committee  at  its  next  sitting,  viz. :  Messrs.  Joseph  Turcotte,  Advocate ; 
Jean  Baptiste  Provost,  grocer ;  Oijier  Edouard  Larose,  grocer ;  and  Napoleon  Moffett, 
book-keeper ;  all  of  the  city  of  Quebec.     Motion  agreed  to. 

Sir  John  Thompson  moved  that  leave  of  the  House  be  asked  to  employ  a  shorthand 
writer  for  the  purpose  of  taking  down  such  evidence  as  the  Committee  may  deem 
necessary.     Agnsed  to. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  the  31st  instant,  at  10  a.m. 

Attest.         D.  GIROUARD. 

Chairman, 
WALTER  TODD, 

Clerk  of  the  Committee, 


Thursday,  31st  May,  1894. 
The  Committee  met  at  10  a.m. 

Present : 
Messrs.  Girouard,  Chairman, 


Adams, 

Davies, 

Martin, 

Amyot, 

Desaulniers, 

McCarthy, 

Baker, 

Dickey, 

Masson, 

Beausoleil, 

Edgar, 

MoncrieflF, 

Bruneau, 

Fraser, 

Ouimet, 

Caron  (Sir  A  P.), 

Ives, 

Patterson  (Huron), 

Choquette, 

Langelier, 

Pelletier, 

Coatsworth, 

Langevin  (Sir  H. 

L.). 

Thompson  (Sir  John), 

Costigan, 

Laurier, 

Tupper  (Sir  C.  H.), 
Wood  (BrockviUe).— 33. 

Curran, 

Lavergne, 

Daly, 

Lister, 

The  minutes  of  Tuesday,  29th  instant,  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Edgar  moved  that  Mr.  William  Smith,  Deputy  Minister  of  Marine  andFisheries, 
be  summoned  to  produce^  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Committee,  all  contracts  or  tenders 
with  O.  E.  Larose,  or  other  documents  relating  to  the  supply  of  groceries  or  other 
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provisions,  for  the  said  Department  at  Quebec,  during  the  year  1893,  and  all  correspond- 
ence relating  thereto  in  the  said  Department,  and  all  cheques,  receipts,  orders  and 
vouchers  connected  with  payments  on  any  such  contracts. 

And  a  debate  arising  thereon,  the  motion  was  allowed  to  stand  for  further 
consideration. 

On  motion  of  Sir  John  Thompson  it  was, 

Resclvedy  That  Mr.  H.  A.  Turcotte,  Advocate,  be  heard  before  the  Committee,  as 
counsel  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  Q.C.,  for  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte,  M.P. 

Ordered^  That  Mr.  H.  A.  Turcotte,  Advocate,  have  access  to  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments, produced  by  Colonel  Panet. 

The  names  of  the  witnesses  summoned  to  attend  the  present  meeting  of  the 
Committee  being  called  : — 

Joseph  P.  Turcotte,  advocate,  Quebec,  and  Napoleon  Moffett,  book-keeper,  Quebec, 
responded  as  present,  and  Jectn  Baptiste  Provost,  grocer,  Quebec,  and  Omer  Edouard 
Larose,  grocer,  Quebec,  both  made  default. 

The  Clerk  having  stated  that  both  J.  B.  Provost  and  O.  E.  Larose  had  been  sum- 
moned by  telegraph  on  the  29th  instant,  and  copies  of  the  telegrams  having  been  read  : 

Joseph  P.  Turcotte,  Advocate,  Quebec,  was  sworn,  and  examined  as  to  his  know- 
ledge of  any  reasons  assigned  by  the  said  J.  B.  Provost  and  O.  K  Larose  for  not  obey- 
ing the  summons  to  attend  after  which  it  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Edgar, 

Ordered^ — That  the  Clerk  do  send  -a  summons  in  writing,  to  the  said  J.  B.  Provost 
and  to  O.  E.  Larose,  to  attend  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Committee,  and  that  the  said 
summonses  be  sent  to  the  Sheriff  of  Quebec  with  instructions  to  serve  the  same  person- 
ally upon  the  said  J.  B.  Provost  and  O.  £.  Larose,  and  that  a  duplicate  copy  of  the 
summons  be  sent  to  the  said  Provost  and  Larose  by  registered  mail. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edgar  it  was 

Ordered^ — That  Mr.  Jean  Baptiste  Provost,  be  ordered  to  bring  with  him  and  to 
produce  all  deeds,  documents,  letters  and  papers  in  his  possession  or  custody,  or  under 
his  control,  in  anywise  relating  to  any  contract  between  the  Department  of  Militia  and 
Defence,  and  Messrs.  Turcotte  and  Provost,  or  Mr.  J.  B.  Provost,  and  also  all  papers 
relating  to  any  partnership  existing  between  J.  B.  Provost  and  Arthur  J.  Turcotte, 
during  the  years  1891,  1892,  1893  and  1894,  and  relating  to  any  dissolution  thereof, 
and  any  statement  of  accounts  relating  to  such  partnership  containing  any  entries 
relating  to  the  proceeds  of  supplies  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edgar  it  was 

Ordered^  That  Omer  Edouard  Larose  be  ordered  to  bring  with  him  and  to  produce 
all  papers  or  letters  in  his  possession  or  custody  or  under  his  control  relating  to  any 
contract  he  has  had  with  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the  year  1893  in 
which,  or  in  the  proceeds  of  which,  Arthur  J.  Turcotte  was  or  is,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  interested. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  till  Thursday  next  the  7th  June,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Attest,  D.  GIROUARD. 

Chairman, 

WALTER  TODD, 

Clerk  of  Committee. 
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Thursday,  7th  June,  1894. 
The  Committee  met  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present : 

Messrs.  Girouard,  Chairman, 

Adams,  ^  Curran,  Lister, 

Amyot,  Desaulniers,  McCarthy, 

Baker,  Dickey,  McDonald  (Victoria), 

Beausoleil,  Edgar,  McLeod, 

Bruneau,  Eraser,  Masson, 

Caron  (Sir  A.  P.),   .  Langelier,  Moncrieff, 

Choquette,  Langevin  (Sir  H.  L.),  Northrup, 

Coatsworth,  Lavergne,  Pelletier, 

Costigan,  Leclair,  Wood  (Brockville)  -28. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  names  of  the  witnesses  summoned  to  attend  this  day's  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Joseph  P.  Turootte  and  Napoleon  Moffett  were  present ;  and  Jean  Baptiste  Provost 
and  Omer  Edouard  Larose  made  default  for  the  second  tima 

The  clerk  having  read  a  duplicate  of  the  summons  sent  to  the  said  Provost  and 
Larose  ;  and  the  sworn  return  of  the  sherifiTs  bailiff,  of  Quebec,  showing  a  personal  ser- 
vice on  the  2nd  June,  instant,  it  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Edgar, 

Resolved,  That  the  default  of  J.  B.  Provost  and  O.  E.  Larose  to  attend  as  witnesses, 
though  duly  summoned  and  ordered  to  produce  the  books  and  papers  mentioned  in  the 
summonses,  be  reported  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Turcotte,  asked  leave  to  file  a  certified  copy  of  the 
proceedings  now  pending  in  an  action  of  Joseph  Toupin  dU  Dussault,  of  the  City  of 
Quebec,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Quebec,  against  Mr.  Turcotte  for  penalties  under  the 
Statute,  in  which  the  same  issues  are  involved  in  the  charges  now  before  this  Com- 
mittee.    Leave  granted. 

Copy  of  proceedings  filed  and  marked  as  (Exhibit  No.  1). 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  till  Tuesday,  12th  June  instant,  at  10.30  a.m. 

Attest,  D.  GIROUARD, 

Chairman, 

WALTER  TODD, 

Clerk  of  Committee, 


Tuesday,  12th  June,  1894. 
As  the  witnesses,  J.  B.  Provost  and  O.  E.  Larose,  disregarded  the  Order  of  the 
House  to  attend  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  on  the  11th  instant,  the  Committee  did  not 
meet  on  this  day. 
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Wednesday,  20th  June,  1894. 
The  Committee  met  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present  : 
Messrs.  Girouard,  Chairman. 
Desaulniers,  Northrup, 

Edgar,  Ouimet, 

Flint,  Pelletier, 

Fraser,  Thompson  (Sir  John), 

Ives,  Tupper  (Sir  C.  H.), 

Langelier,  Weldon.    -23. 

Masson, 
Moncrieff, 
The  minutes  of  the  7th  June  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  names  of  the  witnesses  summoned  being  called  as  follows,  viz :  J.  B.  Provost, 
O.  E.  Larose,  J.  P.  Turcotte,  and  Napoleon  Moffett ;  they  were  all  present. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Provost  was  sworn  by  the  Chairman. 

At  the  request  of  counsel  for  Mr.  Turcotte,  the  Committee  consented  not  to 
proceed  with  the  examination  of  witnesses  to-day. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30  a.m. 

Attest,  D.  GIROUARD, 

Chairman. 
W.  TODD, 

Clerk  of  Committee. 


Amyot, 

Baker, 

Beausoleil, 

Bruneau, 

Caron  (Sir  A.  P.), 

Coatsworth, 

Costigan, 

Curran, 


The  Committee  met  at  10.30  a.m. 


Thursday,  21st  June,  1894. 


Present . 


Messrs.  Girouard,  Chairman, 


Adams, 

Amyot, 

Baker, 

Beausoleil, 

Bruneau, 

Caron  (Sir  A.  P.), 

Costigan,  • 

Curran, 

Davies, 


Martin, 

McCarthy, 

Moncrieff, 

Ouimet, 

Pelletier, 

Thompson  (Sir  John), 

Tupper  (Sir  C.  H.), 

Weldon,— 27. 


Desaulniers, 
Dickey, 
Edgar, 
Flint, 
Fraser, 
Ives, 

Langelier, 

Langevin  (Sir  H.  L.), 
Leclair, 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

At  the  request  of  counsel  for  Mr.  Turcotte,  Messrs.  Larose,  J.  P.  Turcotte,  and 
Moffett  were  directed  to  withdraw  during  the  examination  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Provost. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Provost  was  then  examined  by  Mr.  Langelier,  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee. 

During  his  examination  certain  letters,  papers  and  cheques  were  produced  and 
marked  as  exhibits. 

Exhibit  No.  2.  Agreement,  Turcotte  and  Provost. 

Exhibit  No.  3.  Letter,  Duchesnay  to  Provost. 

Exhibit  No.  4.  Contract  for  supply  of  potatoes  and  groceries  for  the  year  1893. 

Exhibit  No.  5  to  25.  Cheques  of  Militia  Department  to  J.  B.  Provost  in  connection 

with  the  foregoing  contract. 
Exhibit  No.  .26.  Contract  for  supply  of  potatoes  and  groceries  for  the  year  1892. 
Exhibits  No.  27  to  51  inclusive.  Cheques  from  Department  of  Militia  to  order  of  J.  B. 

Provost  during  the  year  1892. 
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Exhibits  52  to  55   inclusive.     Cheques  of    Department  of  Militia  to  order  of  J.  B. 

Provost  for  year  1894. 
Exhibits  56  to  100,  inclusive.     Vouchers  and  receipts  from  J.  B.  Provost  for  moneys 

paid  in  connection  with  his  contract  with  the  Department  of  Militia. 
Exhibit  No.  101.     Letter  of  Mr.  Provost  to  the  Editor  of  U Ev^nenient, 

Mr.  Langelier  moved  that  the  Committee  do  obtain  from  the  prothonotary  of  Quebec 
copies  of  the  entries  in  his  office  :  (1)  of  the  registration  of  the  firm  of  Turcotte  <k  Pro- 
vost ;  (2)  of  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership ;  (3)  of  the  formation  of  the  firm  of 
Turcotte,  Provost  <fe  Co.;  (4)  of  the  dissolution  of  that  firm  of  partnership;  (5)  of  the 
registration  of  the  firm  of  A,  J.  Turcotte  <fe  Co. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Langelier  moved  that  copies  of  the  deed  of  dissolution  of  the  partnership, 
Turcotte,  Provost  &  Co.,  and  of  Turcotte  k  Provost  be  obtained  from  A.  J.  Charlebois,. 
notary  of  Quebec. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  27th  June,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Attest,  D.  GIROUARD, 

Chairman, 
W.  TODD, 

Clerk  of  Committee. 


Wednesday,  27th  June,  1894, 
The  Committee  met  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present : 
Messrs.  Girouard,  Chairman, 


Amyot, 

Flint, 

Masson, 

Beausoleil, 

Langelier, 

Mulock, 

Bruneau, 

Langevin  (Sir  Hector), 

Northrup, 

Choquette, 

Leclair, 

Pelletier, 

Desaulniers, 

Martin, 

Tupper  (Sir  C.  H.)— 20. 

Dickey, 

McDonald  (Victoria), 

Edgar, 

McLeod, 

The  minutes  of  Thursday,  21st  inst.,  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Copies  of  entries  in  the  office  of  the  prothonotary  of  Quebec,  as  well  as  copy  of 
deed  of  record  in  the  office  of  J.  A.  Charlebois,  N.P.,  which  were  called  for  by  resolution 
of  the  21st  inst.,  having  been  obtained,  the  same  were  ordered  to  be  filed  and  marked 
as  exhibits,  viz. : 

Exhibit  102 — Deed  of  registration  of  the  firm  of  Turcotte  and  Provost. 

Exhibit  103 — Deed  of  dissolution  of  the  said  partnership. 

Exhibit  104 — Deed  of  sale  of  stock  in  trade  by  J.  B.  Provost  to  A.  J.  Turcotte. 

Exhibit  105 — Deed  of  the  formation  of  the  firm  of  Turcotte,  Provost  &  Co. 

Exhibit  106 — Deed  of  dissolution  of  said  partnership. 

Exhibit  107 — Deed  of  the  registration  of  the  firm  of  A.  J.  Turcotte  <fe  Co. 

At  the  request  of  counsel  for  Mr.  Turcotte,  Messrs.  Laix)se,  J.  P.  Turcotte  and 
Moffett  were  directed^  withdraw  during  the  examination  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Provoet. 

Mr.  Provost  was  further  examined.  During  his  examination  copy  of  deed  of  sale 
of  contract  by  J.  B.  Provost  to  O.  E.  Larose  for  the  supply  of  groceries,  Jrc,  at  the 
Quebec  Citadel,  was  produced  and  marked  as  Exhibit  108. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Turcotte,  counsel  for  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcott,  M.P.,  here  stated  that  he  had 
no  questions  to  put  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Provost  was  then  discharged  from  further  attendance. 
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Mr.  O.  E.  Larose  was  sworn  and  examined.  During  his  examination  the  following 
documents  were  read : 

Ist.  Power  of  attorney  by  A.  J.  Turcotte  to  O.  E.  Larose,  marked  (Exhibit  109). 

2nd.  Letter  from  J.  U.  Gregory,  agent,  Department  of  Marine,  to  O.  E.  Larose, 
inviting  him  to  tender  for  supplies,  marked  (Exhibit  110). 

Mr.  W.  W.  Stumbles,  a  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  was 
sworn,  and  produced  certain  papers  relating  to  the  purchase  by  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment, of  supplies  at  Quebec  during  1893,  which  were  marked  as  (Exhibit  111). 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Langelier,  it  was  ordered  that  Messrs.  O.  E.  Larose,  J.  P.  Tur- 
cotte and  N.  Moffett  be  discharged  from  further  attendance. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edgar,  it  was  ordered  that  the  following  resolution  be  reported 
to  the  House  as  a  recommendation  : — 

Resolvedy  That  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Standing  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  and  also  the  following  exhibits,  be  printed,  viz.  : 

Exhibits  Nos,  2,  3,  4,  26  and  101  to  110  inclusive. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Amyot,  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Charlebois,  N.P.,  be  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Committee  at  its  next  sitting,  and  bring  with  him  and  pro- 
duce the  original  of  Exhibit  No.  108. 

It  was  moved  by  Sir  Adolphe  Caron  that  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thurs- 
day, 5th  July  next,  at  10.30  a.m.     Agreed  to  on  a  division. 

Attest,  D.  GIROUARD, 

Chairman. 
W.  TODD, 

Clerk  of  Committee, 


Thursday,  5th  July,  1894. 
The  Committee  met  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present : 

Messrs.  Girodard,  Chairman. 

Amyot,  Curran,  McCarthy, 

Baker,  Desaulniers,  Masson, 

Beausoleil,  Dickey,  Moncreiff, 

Bruneau,  Edgar,  Pelletier, 

Caron  (Sir  A.  P.),  Fraser,  Thompson  (Sir  John), 

Choquette,  Langevin  (Sir  H.  L.),  Tupper  (Sir  C.  H.), 

Coatsworth,  Leckir,  Weldon. — 22. 

The  minutes  of  the  27th  June  was  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Charlebois,  notary,  Quebec,  was  sworn  and  examined,  and  discharged 
from  further  attendance. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Turcotte,  counsel  for  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte,  M.P.,  stated  that  he  had  no 
argument  to  offer. 

Mr.  Amyot  moved  :  Whereas  this  Committee  has  received  instruction  to  ascertain 
if  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  Esquire,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  personally  or 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Turcotte  &  Provost,  or  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  J. 
Turcotte  &  Co.,  has  held,  enjoyed  and  carried  out  a  contract  or  contracts  with  or  for 
the  Government  of  Canada^  which  were  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit,  and  for  which  he 
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was  paid  public  money,  said  contracts  covering  the  years  1892,  1893  and  1894,  relating 
to  the  supply  of  groceries  and  similar  goods  for  the  use  :  1st,  of  the  Militia  Department  at 
Quebec  ;  2nd,  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  ; 

Whereas  the  two  witnesses  adduced  an  support  of  the  charge  have  been  Messrs. 
Jean  Baptiste  Provost,  and  Omer  Edouard  Larose ; 

Whereas  the  said  Provost  has  sworn  and  established  by  documentary  evidence 
that  he  in  good  faith  tendered  for  and  obtained  such  a  contract,  relating  to  the 
Militia  Department,  for  the  years  1892-93-94,  had  carried  out  and  executed  the 
same,  and  received  in  payment  departmental  cheques  to  his  order,  and  that  it  does 
not  appear  that  Mr.  Turcotte,  in  any  way,  interfered  between  him  and  the  Grovemment, 
and  that  Mr.  Provost  has  always  been  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  contract  or  con- 
tracts in  the  way  he  pleased,  and  grant  sub-contracts  to  whom  he  chose,  he  alone 
having  the  obligation  to  fulfil  his  contracts  with  the  Grovernment ; 

Whereas  the  said  Larose  has  in  the  same  manner,  to  wit :  by  his  declaration,  and 
by  documentary  evidence,  established  that  he  alone  had  tendered  for  and  obtained  such 
a  contract  with  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  that  he  had  been  paid 
for  the  same  by  said  department,  and  whereas  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Turcotte  in 
any  way  interfered  between  the  said  Larose  and  the  said  department  concerning  the  said 
contract  of  Mr.  Larose  ; 

Whereas  it  is  established  by  a  notarial  deed  as  early  as  the  2nd  of  February,  1893, 
that  the  said  Provost  sold  all  his  interest  in  the  said  contract  to  Omer  Edouard  Larose  ; 

Whereas  the  goods  delivered  by  the  said  Turcotte,  either  in  his  own  name  or  as 
member  of  the  said  firm,  were  only  sold  by  him  to  the  said  Provost,  and  to  the  said 
Larose,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  and  not  to  the  Grovernment  of  Canada ; 

Whereas  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  profit  out  of  the  contract  with  the  Militia 
Department,  and  whereas  Larose  admits  that  he  got  the  goods  at  cost  price,  he  keep- 
ing all  the  profits. 

Be  it  resolved  : 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  said  charges  are  not  proved,  and  that  this 
Committee  reports  forthwith  the  evidence  adduced  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

And  a  debate  arising  thereon,  the  said  debate  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Edgar, 
adjourned. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday  next  at  10.30  a.m. 

Attest,  D.  GIROUARD, 

Chairmem, 
W.  TODD, 

Clerk  of  Committee, 

Friday,  6th  July,  1894. 
The  Committee  met  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present : 

Messrs.  Girouard,  Chairman, 

Amyot,  Daly,  Laurier, 

Baker,  Dickey,  Masson,  • 

Beausoleil,  Edgar,  Mills  (Bothwell), 

Bruneau,  Flint,  Ouimet, 

Caron  (Sir  A  P.),  Eraser,  Pelletier, 

Choquette,  Langelier,  Thompson  (Sir  John), 

Costigan;  Langevin  (Sir  H.  L.),  Tupper  (Sir  C.  H.), 

Curran,  Lavergne,  Weldon. — 25. 

Being  asked  as  to  the  reason  for  the  Committee  meeting  this  morning,  when  at  the 
last  meeting  it  had  been  adjourned   till   Tuesday  next,  the  Chairman  stated  that  afU^r 
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the  adjournment  yesterday  several  members  having  expressed  regret  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  adjourned  over  so  many  days  at  so  late  a  period  in  the  Session,  he  took 
upon  himself  to  call  the  meeting,  leaving  it  to  the  Committee  to  decide  whether  the 
meeting  were  regular  or  not. 

And  objection  having  been  taken  to  the  proceeding  as  irregular,  and  a  doubt  having 
been  expressed  as  to  the  power  of  the  Committee  to  meet  on  any  day  other  than  the 
one  to  which  it  had  been  sidjourned. 

It  was  agreed  not  to  proceed  with  the  enquiry  until  Tuesday  next,  the  10th 
instant. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Committee  Mr.  Edgar  gave  notice  that  he  would  submit 
the  following  resolution  on  Tuesday  next,  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  made  yester- 
day by  Mr.  Amyot,  viz  : 

That  as  to  the  first  clause  of  the  order  of  reference,  the  finding  of  the  Committee  is  : 

That  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte  and  Jean-Baptiste  Provost  were  carrying  on  the 
business  of  grocery  merchants  at  the  city  of  Quebec  durini?  the  period  from  1 1th  March, 
1892,  until  1st  February,  1893,  under  the  firm  name  of  Turcotte  <fe  Provost,  each  part- 
ner having  an  equal  share  in  the  business  ; 

That  on  the  30th  November,  1891,  a  tender  had  been  put  in  for  the  supply  of 
groceries  to  the  militia  in  Quebec,  for  the  year  1892,  in  the  name  of  the  said  J.  B. 
Provost ;  the  writing  in  the  body  of  the  tender  being  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Turcotte  and  the  signature,  "  J.  B.  Provost,"  being  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Larose, 
an  employee  of  the  firm  ; 

That  the  tender  was  duly  accepted  by  the  Militia  Department,  and  the  contract 
was  duly  fulfilled  by  the  said  firm,  and  the  supplies  were  paid  for  by  ofiicial  depart- 
mental cheques  amounting  in  that  year  to  $4,112.85,  and  all  issued  payable  to  the  order 
of  J.  B.  Provost,  in  whose  name  the  tender  was  made,  the  cheques  were  all  endorsed  by 
J.  B.  Provost  personally,  or  in  his  name  by  Mr.  Larose,  under  power  of  attorney,  these 
cheques  were  afterwaixls  endorsed,  for  deposit,  by  Turcotte  <&  Co.,  sometimes  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Turcotte,  and  sometimes  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Provost,  the 
cheques  were  then  all  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  firm  of  Turcotte  <fe  Co.,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds were  received  by  the  firm,  and  used  by  the  firm,  like  any  other  firm  money, 
although  Mr.  Provost  swears,  and  is  uncontradicted,  that  "  when  the  partnership 
existed  I  always  put  the  money  to  Mr.  Turootte's  credit  and  I  derived  no  benefit 
from  it  ;*' 

That  under  another  similar  contract  with  the  department,  for  the  year  1893,  in  the 
name  of  the  said  J.  B.  Provost,  the  said  firm  beciskme  contractors  for  the  supply  of 
groceries  to  the  Citadel  at  Quebec,  and  did  so  supply  them  and  did  receive  payment  for 
the  same  until  the  2nd  February,  1893,  when  the  said  firm  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent; 

As  to  the  second  clause  of  the  order  of  reference  the  finding  of  the  committee  is  as 
follows  : 

That  on  the  2nd  February,  1893,  the  firm  of  Turcotte  <fe  Provost  was  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent,  and  on  the  same  day  A.  J.  Turcotte  entered  into  the  grocery  business 
on  his  own  account  in  the  city  of  Quebec  under  the  firm  name  of  Turcotte,  Provost 
&Co.  ; 

That  by  deed  of  the  same  date  J.  B.  Provost  sold  out  his  entire  interest  in  the  old 
business  to  A.  J.  Turcotte  for  a  consideration  of  $12,000  ; 

That  by  another  deed  of  the  same  date  (Exhibit  No.  108),  J.  B.  Provost  purported 
to  sell  to  O.  E.  Larose  all  his  rights  and  interest  in  his  aforesaid  contract  with  the 
Militia  Department  for  the  supply  of  groceries  to  the  Citadel  No  sum  is  mentioned  as 
the  consideration,  but  the  sale  is  stated  in  the  deed  to  be  made  for  good  and  sufiicient 
consideration  ; 

That  with  reference  to  this  last  mentioned  deed  (Exhibit  No.  108),  J.  B.  Provost 
had  no  recollection  of  signing  any  document  to  Larose  of  that  date,  except  a  power  of 
attorney.  He  had  no  recollection  of  ^ver  having  sold  his  rights  under  the  Citadel  con- 
tract to  Larose,  and  he  never  received  any  consideration  whatever  therefor  from  Larose, 
that  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Larose  on  the  subject  is  that  he  went  to  get  a  power  of 
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attorney  and  was  anked  to  sign,  and  did  sign  this  deed,  but  he  paid  no  consideration 
whatever  to  Provost  for  it,  and  did  not  carry  out  the  contract,  that  the  new  firm  of 
Turcotte,  Provost  k  Co.,  composed  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Turcotte  alone,  fulfilled  the  contract 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  1893,  supplied  the  goods  and  received  the  money  from 
the  department,  by  means  of  the  cheques  issued  to  J.  B.  Provost,  endorsed  by  him, 
and  handed  over  to  the  new  firm  and  deposited  to  its  credit ; 

That  the  contract  for  1894  was  not  awarded  to  J.  B.  Provost  by  tender  as  befor^ 
but  by  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adjutant  General,  dated  10th  January,  1894  (Exhibit 
No.  3),  and  was  carried  out,  up  to  1st  February,  1894,  and  up  to  the  date  to  which  this 
inquiry  extends ;  in  the  name  of  J.  B.  Provost,  but  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Mr.  A. 
J.  Turcotte. 

As  to  third  clause  of  the  order  of  reference,  the  finding  of  the  Committee  is  : — 

That  on  1st  February,  1894,  the  said  A.  J.  Turcotte  ceased  to  use  the  firm  name  of 
Turcotte,  Provost  k  Co.  (Exhibit  No.  106),  in  his  boaiiiessand  adopted  the. business  or 
firm  name  of  A.  J.  Turcotte  k  Co.  (Exhibit  No.  107).  and  under  that  name  continued 
up  to  the  date  to  which  this  inquiry  extends  to  do  business  as  a  grocer  in  Quebec,  and 
to  supply  the  Militia  Department  with  groceries  for  the  Citadel  at  Quebec,  and  to  receive 
for  his  own  benefit  the  proceeds  of  the  official  cheques,  although  the  contract  stood  in 
the  name  of  J.  B.  Provost,  and  that  the  cheques  were  issued  to  J.  B.  Provost,  and  by 
him  endorsed  to  the  said  A.  J.  Turcotte ; 

That  the  only  agreement  in  writing  between  J.  B.  Provost  and  A.  J.  Turcotte 
relating  to  these  Government  contracts,  is  a  paper  dated  2nd  February,  1893  (Exhibit 
No.  2),  signed  by  Mr.  Turcotte,  in  the  following  words :  ''  I  hereby  undertake  to  pay  to 
Jean  Baptiste  Provost  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1894,  on  condition  that  the  contract  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Provost,  and  failing  the  said 
contract  I  undertake  to  pay  to  him  but  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  the  same  date, 
and  conditioned  of  course  on  my  business  being  prosperous ; " 

That  it  is  explained  by  Mr.  Provost,  that  the  $300  mentioned  was  for  his  good-will 
and  $100  for  the  Government  contract,  and  this  sum  of  $100  was  all  he  was  to  get  out 
of  the  contract. 

As  to  the  fourth  clause  in  the  order  of  reference  the  finding  of  the  Committee  is  : 

That  some  time  shortly  before  3rd  May,  1893,  O.  K  Larose  was  a  manager  or  clerk 
for  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte  in  his  grocery  store  in  Quebec,  at  a  salary  of  $950  per  annum  ; 
and  as  an  increase  of  work  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Provost  having  left  the  firm,  he  asked 
for  an  increase  of  his  salary.  TMs  was  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Turcotte,  at  $1,200  per  annum, 
with  the  alternative  that  if  Mr.  Larose  received  the  contract  for  supplying  the  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Department  at  Quebec,  his  salary  should  be  $950  per  annum,  plus  hb 
profits  from  such  contract ; 

That  the  contract  was  in  due  course  received  by  Mr.  Larose  and  fulfilled  by  him 
and  he  made  a  profit  for  the  season  of  1893,  of  $400  or  $450  thereon,  and  in  addition 
thereto  he  received  $950  from  Mr.  Turcotte,  to  make  up  his  salary  for  services  as  clerk 
and  manager  for  Mr.  Turcotte ;  the  effect  seems  to  have  been  that  out  of  the  profits 
from  this  Government  contract,  Mr.  Turcotte  received  the  benefit  of  the  difference  between 
$1,200,  which  he  would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay  Mr.  Larose,  and  $950  which  he 
actually  paid  him 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 

Attest,  D.  GIROUARD, 

Chairman, 
W.  TODD, 

Clerk  of  Committee, 
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Tuesday,  10th  July,  1894. 


The  Committee  met  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present  : 

Messrs.  Girouard,  Chairman, 


Amyot, 

Edgar, 

MiUs  (Bothwell), 

Beausoleil, 

Flint, 

Moncrieff, 

Bruneau, 

Fraser, 

Northrop, 

Caron  (Sir  A.  P.), 

Ives, 

Ouimet, 

Choquette, 

Langelier, 

PeUetier, 

Costigan, 

Langevin  (Sir  H.  L.), 

Thompson  (Sir  John), 

Curran, 

Lavergne, 

Tupper  (Sir  C.  H.) 

Daly, 

Leclair, 

Weldon, 

Desaulniers, 

McCarthy, 

Wood  (BrockviUe), 

Dickey, 

Masson, 

Mr.  Edgar  resumed  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Amyot  on 
the  5th  instant,  and  moved  the  following  amendment  thereto,  viz  : 

"That  as  to  the  first  clause  of  the  order  of  reference,  the  finding  of  the  Com- 
mittee is: 

"  That  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte  and  Jean-Baptiste  Provost  were  carrying  on  the 
business  of  grocery  merchants  at  the  city  of  Quebec  during  the  period  from  1 1th  March, 
1892,  until  the  1st  February,  1893,  under  the  firm  name  of  Turcotte  &  Provost,  each 
partner  having  an  equal  share  in  the  business ; 

''That  on  the  30th  November,  1891,  a  tender  had  been  put  in  for  the  supply  of 
groceries  to  the  militia  in  Quebec,  for  the  year  1892,  in  the  name  of  the  said  J.  B. 
Provost ;  the  writing  in  the  body  of  the  tender  being  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
"Turcotte  and  the  signature,  *  J.  B.  Provost,'  being  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Laroee,  an 
•employee  of  the  firm  ; 

"  That  the  tender  was  duly  accepted  by  the  Militia  Department,  and  the  contract 
was  duly  fulfilled  by  the  said  firm,  and  the  supplies  were  paid  for  by  official  depart- 
mental cheques  amounting  in  that  year  to  $4,112.85,  and  all  issued  payable  to  the  order 
^f  J.  B.  Provost,  in  whose  name  the  tender  was  made,  the  cheques  were  all  endorsed  by 
J.  B.  Provost  personally,  or  in  his  name  by  Mr.  Larose,  under  power  of  attorney,  these 
-cheques  were  after warids  endorsed,  for  deposit,  by  Turcotte  &  Co.,  sometimes  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Turcotte,  and  sometimes  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Provost,  the 
cheques  were  then  all  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  firm  of  Turcotte  «fe  Co.,  and  the 
proodeds  were  received  by  the  firm,  and  used  by  the  firm,  like  any  other  firm  money, 
although  Mr.  Provost  swears,  and  is  uncontradicted,  that  *  when  the  partnership  existed 
I  always  put  the  money  to  Mr.  Turcotte's  credit  and  I  derived  no  benefit  from  it " ; 

**  That  under  another  similar  contract  with  the  Department,  for  the  year  1893,  in 
the  name  of  the  said  J.  B.  Provost,  the  said  firm  became  contractors  for  the  supply  of 
^groceries  to  the  citadel  at  Quebec,  and  did  so  supply  them  and  did  receive  payment  for 
the  same  until  the  2nd  February,  1893,  when  the  said  firm  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
xx>nsent ; 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  first  charge  is  proven." 

It  was  then  moved  \fy  Mr.  Dickey  in  amendment  to  the  said  proposed  amendment 
'That  the  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  under  the  order  of 
•reference  made  on  the  17th  day  of  May  last,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  : — 

They  submit  herewith  the  evidence  resulting  from  the  enquiry  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee, together  with  those  exhibits  which  were  received  in  evidence,  and  which  are 
material  to  the  enquiry. 

As  appears  from  the  evidence  and  exhibits  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  determine 
the  matters  mentioned  in  the  order  of  reference,  to  draw  inferences  of  fact,  and  to  decide 
•questions  of  law. 
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It  appears  from  the  evidence  and  exhibits  that  there  is  now  pending  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Quebec  an  action  for  penalties  against  the  said  Arthur  J.  Turcotte,  the  decision 
whereof  would  involve  the  decision  of  the  same  issues  mentioned  and  referred  to  in  the 
order  of  reference,  and  that  the  action  stands  for  trial  by  such  Court  before  the  next 
session  of  Parliament. 

That  a  judgment  of  the  said  Court  upon  the  very  questions  mentioned  in  the  order 
of  reference,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  materially  assist  the  House  in 
dealing  with  those  questions. 

That  it  appears  that  within  a  few  days  Parliament  must  be  prorogued,  and  there- 
fore no  public  injury  or  inconvenience,  either  to  the  House  or  to  Mr.  Turcotte's  con- 
stituents can  result  from  postponing  the  decision  of  the  said  matters  until  the  next 
session  of  Parliament. 

Your  Committee  therefore  recommend  that  no  action  be  taken  by  the  House  on 
the  said  matters  referred,  during  the  present  session,  but  that  the  same  be  left  to  be 
dealt  with  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

And  the  question  being  put  on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  it  was  lost  on 
the  following  division,  viz  : — 

Yeaa  : — Messrs.  Curran,  Daly,  Dickey,  Masson,  Moncrieff  and  Sir  C.  H.  Tupper. — 6. 

Hays : — Messrs.  Amyot,  Bruneau,  Sir  A.  P.  Caron,  Costigan,  Desaulniers,  Edgar, 
Flint,  Fraser,  Ives,  Sir  H.  L.  Langevin,  Lavergne,  Leclair,  Mills  (Bothwell),  Northrup, 
Pelletier,  Sir  John  Thompson,  Weldon  and  Wood  (Brock ville) — 18. 

And  the  question  being  put  on  the  amendment,  it  was  lost  on  the  following 
division,  viz. : — 

Yefis: — Messrs.  Bruneau,  Dickey,  Edgar,  Flint,  Fraser,  Lavergne,  Mills  (Bothwell) 
and  Weldon — 8. 

J^ai/8  : — Messrs.  Amyot,  Sir  A.  P.  Caron,  Costigan,  Curran,  Daly,  Desaulniers, 
Ives/  Sir  H.  L.  Langevin,  Leclair,  Masson,  Moncreiff,  Northrup,  Pelletier,  Sir  John 
Thompson,  Sir  C.  H.  Tupper  and  Wood  (Brockville) — 16. 

And  the  question  being  put  on  the  original  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  on  the  fore- 
going division  reversed. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  resolution  be  reported  to  the  House  this  day,  as  embodying 
the  result  of  the  enquiries  of  the  Committer 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Amyot,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  recommend  that  J.  A,  Charlebois,  of  Quebec, 
notary,  be  paid  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  diem  for  three  days,  to  compensate  him  for 
loss  of  time  while  in  attendance  before  this  Committee  as  a  witness. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edgar,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  minutes  of  proceedings  of,  and  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  be- 
fore, the  Committee,  together  with  all  papers  marked  as  exhibits  be  reported  to  the  House. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 

Attest,  D.  GIROUARD, 

Chairman, 
W.  TODD, 

Clerk  of  Committee, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

House  of  Commons, 

Thursday,  May  Slat,  1894. 

The  Committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  Mr.  Girouard  (Jacques-Oartier)  in  the  chair. 

Enquiry  into  certain  charges  preferred  against  Arthur  J.  Turcotte,  Esquire, 
Member  for  the  County  of  Montmorency. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  P.  TURCOTTE,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  advocate,  sworn : 
By  Mr,  Lcmgelier : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Larose  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Provost,  the  two  witnesses  summoned 
to  appear  before  this  committee  at  the  same  time  with  you  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  yesterday,  or  the  day  before  % — A.  On  receiving  the  telegram 
ordering  me  to  proceed  to  Ottawa,  I  placed  myself  in  communication,  by  telephone, 
with  Mr.  Provost.  I  was  answered  that  he  was  absent.  It  was  Mr.  Larose  that 
answered  by  the  telephone,  and  informed  me  that  he  was  absent. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  it  was  Mr.  Larose  who  answered  by  the  telephone  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir,  perfectly.  It  was  Mr.  Larose  that  answered  me  by  the  telephone  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  received  a  telegram  ordering  him  to  go  to  Ottawa  to  give  his  evidence  in  the 
Turcotte  matter  ?  He  said,  "  yes.''  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  whether  Mr.  Provost  was  at 
his  store.  He  answered  that  he  was  not.  I  said  to  Larose,  "  I  will  go  down  to  the 
store  this  evening  to  see  Mr.  Provost."  That  was  on  the  29th  <^  May.  Accordingly 
that  evening,  I  went  down  to  the  store  and  saw  Mr.  Provost  and  his  partner  Mr. 
Xiarose.  The  question  came  up  whether  they  were  bound  to  come  up  here.  I  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  see  the  telegrams,  and  told  them  that  the  order  was  imperative. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Provost  then  say  to  you  % — ^A.  Mr.  Provost  then  replied  to  me  as 
follows :  *'  I  will  not  go  to  Ottawa  unless  I  am  forced  to  go  there.  Jf  they  are  deter- 
mined to  make  me  go  there,  they  will  have  to  come  for  me." 

Q.  And  what  did  Mr.  Larose  say  ? — A.  Mr.  Larose  said :  "  I  will  not  go  to  Ottawa 
unless  my  expenses  are  paid  in  advance."  I  again  asked  to  be  shown  the  telegrams.  I 
'  compared  them  with  that  I  had  myself  received.  I  am  a  lawyer  and  familiar  with  this 
mode  of  procedure.  I  know  that  summonses  are  effected  in  this  way  by  the  committee 
on  privileges  and  elections.  They  answered  me  that  they  would  not  come,  unless  they 
-were  forced  to  do  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Provost  did  not  speak  of  money  % — A.  Mr.  Provost  did  not  give  any  rea- 
sons as  to  money.     He  simply  said  he  would  not  come  unless  he  was  forced  to  come. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 

Thursday,  21st  June,  1894. 

The  Committee  met  at  10.30  a.m.,  Mr.  Girouard  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  B.  PROVOST,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  merchant,  having  been  sworn  on  the 
20th  instant : 

By  Mr.  Lcmgelier : 
Q.  You  were  sworn  yesterday  in  relation  to  this  inquiry  % — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Under  the  oath  taken  by  you  yesterday  will  you  state  what  you  know  of  this 
znatterf — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  were  ordered  to  produce  certain  papers  and  documents ;  have  you  got  them 
now  ? — A.  I  have  some  documents  here. 

Q.  This  is  a  letter,  I  think,  in  Mr.  Turcotte*s  handwriting  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  WiJl  jou  read  the  document  ?  Is  the  signature  at  foot  of  this  document^  or 
letter,  the  signature  of  Mr.  Turcotte,  the  member  for  Montmorency  1 — A  Yee. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  and  place  t — A.  It  is  dated  Quebec,  2nd  February,  1893. 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  read  the  document? — A 

(TranslcUion.) 

(EXHIBIT  No.  2.)  "  Qubbbo,  2nd  February,  1893. 

"  I  hereby  undertake  to  pay  to  Jean  Baptiste  Provost  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  from  the  first  of  January,  1894,  on  condition  that  the  contract  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  Provost,  and  failing  the  said  contract  I  undertake  to  pay  him  but  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year  from  the  said  date,  and  conditioned,  of  course,  on  my  business 

being  prosperous.  

«  A.  J.  TURCOTTE." 

Q.  What  is  the  contract  alluded  to  in  the  document  you  have  just  read  ? — A  I  had 
only  that  contract ;  I  do  not  see  that  there  was  any  other ;  I  had  only  that  contract  for 
furnishing  supplies  to  the  citadel ;  I  think  it  is  a  contract  for  furnishing  provisions  to  1^ 
citadel  that  is  alluded  to. 

Q.  What  is  the  contract  for  the  citadel  ?  What  was  it  for  1 — A.  The  contract  to 
furnish  supplies  and  provisions  to  the  troops. 

Q.  From  what  date  had  you  that  contract  ? — A  I  do  not  know ;  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  tenders  I  may  have  made. 

Q.  Here  is  a  letter  which  you  also  hand  in  ? — A  Yes ;  the  letter  was  sent  to 
us  that  year  because  we  had  made  no  tender ;  the  government  notified  me  that  ihsj 
continued  the  contract,  as  I  had  not  tendered. 

Q.  From  whom  is  that  letter? — A.  From  the  deputy  adjutant  general  for  the 
district  of  Quebec. 

Q.  Mr.  Duchesnay? — A  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  date^-A.  10th  January,  1894. 

Q.  Would  you  read  the  letter  ? — A. 

"  Militia  and  Defence,  Canada, 
(EXHIBIT  No.  3.)  Quebec,  10th  January,  1894. 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  major-general  commanding,  to  inform 
you  that  your  contract  for  supplying  potatoes  and  groceries  to  the  active  militift  for 
the  jee^r  1894  at  Quebec  has  been  approved  at  the  same  rates  as  the  past  yeu*. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"T.  J.  DUCHESNAY,  D.A.6, 
"  Mr.  J.  B.  Provost, 

"  Grocer,  Quebec." 

By  Mr.  Cv/rran: 
Q.  To  whom  is  that  letter  addressed  % — A.  To  myself,  J.  B.  Provost,  grocer,  Quebec. 
By  Mr,  Langdier  : 

Q.  There  is  a  reference  in  that  letter  to  a  contract  you  appear  to  have  had  with 
the  government,  or  the  milit^ia  department,  for  supplying  groceries  and  provisions  to 
the  garrison  of  the  citadel  at  Quebec  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  that  contract  for  the  previous  year  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Examine  this  document,  which  is  a  tender  dated  28th  November,  1892  ;  whose 
signature  is  affixed  to  it  1 — A.  It  is  my  ow^  signature. 
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Q.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  read  it  to  the  Committee? — A. 

TENDER   FOB   POTATOES   AND   GROCERIES. 

(To  be  made  in  duplicate.) 


idD.j 


Accepted, 

(Sgd.)    C.  Eug.  Panet,  Col.,       V  (EXHIBIT  No.  4.) 

D.M.M.  and-^  ' 

Quebec,  the  28th  November,  1892. 
Particulara  of  "  SiR, — I  hereby  propose  to  furnish  potatoes  and  groceries  to  the  militia 

^erted^here.  **  Quebec  for  one  year,  from  January,  1893,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of 
your  advertisement,  dated  the  ,  and  the  conditions  of 

the  contract  on  the  other  side  of  this  paper,  at  the  following  rates,  viz  : — 
The  price  or  "  Potatoes  at  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

^^feS  ^^  "  Groceries  at  4  cents  per  ration,  which  consists  of  one  oz.  pot  barley, 

words  without  ^  ^^*  ^^beese,  one-third  oz.  coffee,  one- quarter  oz.  tea,  2  oz.  sugar,  one-half  oz. 
erasure  or  al-  salt,  and  one  thirty-sixth  oz.  peper,  according  to  samples  shown  me  by 
to  be^S^o^^  *^®  officer  calling  for  the  supplies ;  and  I  do  so  with  the  understand- 
and  cents.  u^Lg,  that  this  tender  is  to  b^  submitted  to  the  minister  of  militia  and 
No  other  sam-  defence  for  his  approval, — hereby  agreeing,  in  the  event  of  such  approval 
^J^^hS  by*^  being  notified  to  me,  to  consider  it  as  binding  on  me  as  if  a  formal  contract 
the  depart-      had  been  entered  into. 

ment  shall  be  ^ 

considered. 

^*Sl      \  "  J.  B.  PROVOST, 

ing  and  place      f  "  Quebec.  " 

of  residence.         J 

Note. — An  accepted  cheque  on  a  chartered  bank  for  five  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  the  contract,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  minister  of  militia  and  defence,  must 
accompany  this  tender.  The  amount  of  the  cheque  will  be  forfeited  to  government 
in  the  event  of  the  contractor  or  contractors  failing  to  carry  out  the  conditions  of  this 
tender.     Should  the  tender  not  be  accepted  the  cheque  will  be  returned. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  tenderers  alter  the  above  printed  form. 

Q.  Is  this  the  tender  you  sent  to  the  militia  department  I—A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Edgar  : 
Q.  It  is  a  tender  for  supplies  for  year  1893  ? — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr,  Langdier : 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  send  that  tender  1 — A.  We  sent  ic  as  we  usually  did  to  the 
department,  I  suppose  the  militia  department. 

Q.  Did  you  get  an  answer  to  that  tender?-— A.  We  must  have  received  one;  I 
think  we  did,  because  it  is  the  usual  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  possession  the  answer  you  think  you  must  have  received  from 
the  department  1 — A.  No  ;  we  do  not  keep  them  usually. 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  the  reply  from  the  militia  department  1 

(Question  objected  to  as  irregular,  until  such  time  as  document  is  filed. 

Objection  maintained,  pending  proof  of  non-existence  of  copy  or  original.) 

Q.  Examine  margin  of  document  and  read  what  is  there  written  1 — A.  "  Accepted. 
C.  Eug.  Panet." 

Q.  That  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Panet,  the  deputy  minister  of  militia? — A.  I  do  not 
know  his  signature,  but  I  suppose  that  is  it. 

By  the  Chairmcm : 

Q.  What  is  that  document  ? — A.  It  is  the  same  document ;  the  tender  is  marked 
on  the  comer  "  accepted;"  it  is  Exhibit  No.  4. 
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By  Mr,  Langdier  : 

Q.  Was  it  the  first  time  you  tendered  to  the  department  of  militia  for  those 
supplies  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q-  It  was  not  the  first  time  you  had  a  contract  for  supplying  the  citadel  % — A. 
We  had  a  contract  under  the  name  of  Turcotte,  Provost  k  Ck>.,  but  I  do  not  remember 
the  years  and  the  date  of  changes  of  name. 

Q.  At  the  date  when  you  sent  that  tender,  28th  November,  1892,  you  were  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte,  the  member  for  Montmorency  1 — A.  Yes,  I  was 
still  in  partnership  with  him. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  partnership  with  him  ? — A.  I  was  in  partnership 
about  ten  years. 

Q.  Up  to  what  date  did  that  partnership  between  you  last  % — A.  Do  you  ask  on 
what  date  the  partnership  was  dissolved  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  it  was  the  11th  February,  1893,  it  seems  to  me  it  was  in  1893. 

Q.  From  the  date  of  the  dissolution  of  that  partnership  you  ceased  to  carry  on 
business  with  Mr.  Turcotte  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  ceased  to  be  partners  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  doing  business  immediately  afterwards  in  your  own  personal 
name  ? — A.  No,  I  was  a  year  without  doing  any  business  at  alL 

Q.  As  to  that  contract  which  you  got  from  the  militia  department,  on  your  tender 
of  28th  November,  1892, "  did  'you  fulfil  it  ^A.  It  was  executed  by  the  firm  of  A.  J. 
Turcotte  k  Co. 

Q.  Who  constituted  the  firm  of  A.  J.  Turcotte  k  Co.  1 — A.  It  was  Mr.  Turcotte 
who  did  business  under  that  name,  it  was  the  firm  name. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte,  you  mean  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte,  the  member 
for  Montmorency  in  the  house  of  commons  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  the  firm  name  under  which  Mr.  Turcotte  did  business,  and  he  adopted  it 
only  after  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  between  you  and  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  adopted  that  firm  name  immediately  after  the  partnership  between  you  and 
him  was  dissolved  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  that  the  firm  name  was  Turcotte,  Provost  k  Co.  \ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  I  have  rightly  understood  you,  you  were  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Turcotte 
under  the  name  of  Turcotte  k  Provost  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  after  that  firm  was  dissolved — as  you  have  stated — it  was  Mr.  Turcotte 
alone  who  did  business  % — A.  Mr.  Turcotte  continued  doing  business  during  one  year 
under  the  name  of  Turcotte,  Provost  &  Co.,  but  alone,  doing  business  under  that  name. 

Q.  It  was  after  the  month  of  February,  1893  ? — A.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  firm. 

By  Sir  Hector  Langevin  : 
Q.  You  were  not  a  member  of  that  firm  1—  A.  No. 
By  Mr,  Langelier  : 

Q.  And,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  it  was  the  firm  of  Turcotte,  Provost  k  Co. 
that  carried  out  the  contract  you  had  for  the  year  1893  ? — A.  Yes. 

(Objected  to  as  being  a  leading  question.) 

The  Chairman. — I  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  member  to  the  point.  In  the 
examination  of  witnesses  we  must  follow  the  rules  of  procedure  that  prevail  in  courts  of 
justice. 

By  Mr.  Langelier  : 

Q.  That  contract  lasted  during  the  whole  year  1893? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Who  received  payment  of  the  price  of  the  goods  supplied  ? — A.  It  was  I  myself. 
Q.  You  received  cheques  from  the  department  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  who  furnished  the  goods 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  contract  ?-— A.  It  was  Turcotte,  Provost  k  Co.  for  that  year. 
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By  Mt.  Curran  : 
Q.  Did  you  mention  the  year  ? — A.  In  1893. 
By  Mr.  Lcmgdier  : 

Q.  Up  to  what  date  in  1893  1 — A.  The  tender  is  dated  in  the  month  of  January, 
and  was  for  one  year ;  it  was  for  the  whole  year  1893. 

Q.  Who  delivered  the  goods  % — A.  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte,  doing  business  under  the 
name  of  Turcotte,  Provost  &  Co. 

Q.  To  whom  were  the  goods  or  supplies  delivered  ? — A.  To  the  citadel,  at  Quebec. 

Q.  They  were  not  delivered  to  you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  were  delivered  at  the  citadel  for  the  use  of  the  troops  in  garrison  there  ^ 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  ELindly  examine  these  cheques  : — 


1  cheque,  Exhibit  5, 

dated  13th  January, 

1893. 

1             do 

6. 

do 

14th       do 

1893. 

1             do 

7. 

do 

14th  February 

,  1893. 

1            do 

8, 

do 

20th       do 

1893. 

1            do 

9. 

do 

14th  March, 

1893. 

1            do 

10, 

do 

14th      do 

1893. 

1            do 

11, 

do 

12th  April, 

1893. 

1            do 

12, 

do 

20th    do 

1893. 

1            do 

13, 

do 

19th  May, 

1893. 

1            do 

14, 

do 

19th    do 

1893. 

1            do 

15, 

do 

13th  June, 

1893. 

1            do 

16, 

do 

13th    do 

1893. 

1            do 

17, 

do 

14th  July, 

1893. 

1            do 

18, 

do 

22nd    do 

1893. 

1            do 

19, 

do 

14th  August, 

1893. 

1            do 

20, 

do 

14th      do 

1893. 

1            do 

21, 

do 

16thSeptember,1893. 

1            do 

22, 

do 

22nd        do 

1893. 

1            do 

23, 

do 

20th  October, 

1893. 

1            do 

24, 

do 

18thNovember,1893. 

1            do 

26, 

do 

22nd  December,  1893. 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  state  by  whom  they  are  signed,  to  whose  order  they  are 
made  and  whether  they  were  sent  to  you  and  delivered  to  you  ? — A.  These  cheques  are 
perfectly  correct,  and  endorsed  either  by  Mr.  Larose  or  by  me  ;  Mr.  Larose  had  a  power 
of  attorney  to  endorse  the  cheques. 

Q.  A  power  of  attorney  from  whom  1 — A.  A  power  of  attorney  which  I  myself  had 
given  him. 

Q.  Where  is  that  power  of  attorney  ? — A.  He  has  it  with  him. 

Q.  To  whose  order  are  the  cheques  made  ? — A.  To  the  order  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Provost. 

Q.  Jean  Baptiste  Provost  is  you,  yourself  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  signature  is  at  foot  of  these  ? — A.  W.  O.  Forest. 

Q.  Who  is  he  1 — A.  I  think  he  is  Mr.  Forest  of  Quebec,  an  employee  of  the  militia 
department. 

Q.  What  is  his  duty  in  the  department  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  was  he  who  used  to  pay  you  ? — A  I  know  he  gave  us  those  cheques. 

Q.  I  see  these  cheques  are  all  endorsed  "  Jean  Baptiste  Provost "  ;  have  you  ascer- 
tained whether  the  endorsements  on  the  back  of  the  cheques  were  written  by  you  ? — A. 
As  I  told  you  just  now  these  cheques  were  endorsed  in  part  by  me  and  in  part  by  Mr. 
Larose,  who  held  a  power  of  attorney  from  me  to  endorse  the  cheques. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Larose  you  speak  of  is  the  party  who  has  been  summoned  here  as  a 
witness? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  was  he  doing  at  that  time  t — A.  He  was  an  employee  of  Mr.  Torcotte. 

Q.  Now,  on  most  of  these  cheques  I  see  another  endorsement  under  yours,  namely, 
«  Turcotte,  Provost  A  Co."  ^— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Here  is  one  of  these  endorsements  ''  Turootte,  Provost  &  Co.,"  which  appears  to 
have  been  signed  "|>er  O.  K  Larose  "  t — ^A.  It  was  Mr.  Larose  who  signed  it,  under  a 
power  of  attCHney  from  the  firm. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  endorsement  f — A.  It  is  the  endorsement  by  Mr. 
Larose  in  virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  firm  of  Turootte,  Provost  &  Co. 

Q.  I  see  that  aU  these  cheques  appear  to  have  passed  through  the  Quebec  branch 
of  the  Merchants'  bank  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  How  did  that  happen  t — A.  I  used  to  give  the  cheques  to  Mr.  Turootte,  and  he 
put  them  to  his  credit. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  him  the  cheques  t — A.  I  did  not  consider  that  they  were  my 
property. 

Q.  But  why  did  you  not  consider  them  your  property  1  The  cheques  were  made  to 
your  order,  and  they  were  sent  to  you  ? — A.  I  have  handed  in  a  certain  document  here 
(Exhibit  No.  2),  which  shows  the  reason  why  ;  and  I  had  an  undertaking  with  Mr.  Tur- 
cotte, and  could  not  claim  from  Mr.  Turootte  more  than  what  is  stated  in  that  docu- 
ment itself. 

Q.  Then  all  that  you  were  to  get  from  the  contracts  is  mentioned  in  the  document 
you  have  filed  ? 

(Objected  to  as  irregular  and  a  leading  question.     Objection  maintained.) 

Q.  What  were  you  to  receive  t — A.  What  is  stated  in  the  document,  nothing  more. 

Q.  Who  was  to  get  the  remainder  of  the  moneys  paid  for  the  fulfilment  of  l^e  con- 
tract, over  and  above  the  four  hundred  dollars  f — A.  I  have  told  you  that  I  gave  the 
whole  amount  to  Mr.  Turcotte. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  give  him  that ;  was  it  in  order  to  lend  him  money  t — A. 
I  gave  him  the  cheques  according  as  I  received  them  ;  I  used  to  endorse  them  and  give 
them  to  him. 

Q.  With  what  object  did  you  give  those  cheques  to  Mr.  Turootte  1 — A.  I  con- 
sidered that  they  were  not  mine. 

Q.  They  were  cheques  which  were  given  in  payment  for  goods  delivered  at  the 
citadel  ? — A.  He  used  to  furnish  the  goods  and  I  gave  him  the  cheques. 

Q.  It  was  in  payment  for  goods  furnished  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  contract  or  arrangement  between  you  and  Mr.  Turcotte,  as  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  with  the  government  or  the  militia  department,  for  the 
supplies  to  be  furnished  to  the  citadel  C-A.  No  contract  other  than  the  document  I 
have  handed  in. 

Q.  What  did  the  supplies  amount  to  (look  at  the  cheques)  for  that  year — 1893  f — 
A.  You  can  see  that  by  the  cheques,  and  inake  the  addition. 

Q.  The  whole  amount  was  paid  by  these  cheques  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  else  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  approximately  the  amount  of  profits  derived  from  the  carrying 
out  of  the  contract,  for  the  year  18931 — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Not  even  approximately  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  examine  this  tender,  which  I  will  file  as  Exhibit  No.  26  ? 

A.  I  have  examined  this  tender ;  but  it  is  not  signed  by  me. 

Q.  Will  you  read  iti— A.  It  is  the  tender  of  1891,  for  the  year  1892. 

Q.  Will  you  read  it?— A. 

Tender  fob  Potatoes  aKD  Groceries. 

Accepted.  (To  be  made  in  duplicate.) 

(^.)  C.  Eug.  Panet,  CoL, 

D.  'M.  M.  and  D. 

(EXHIBIT  No.  26.)  Quebec,  the  30th  November,  1891. 

«  Sib, — I  hereby  propose  to  furnish  potatoes  and  groceries  to  the  militia  at  Quebec 
for  one  year,  ending  December  31st,  1892,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  your  advertisement 
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dated  the and  the  conditions  of  the  contract  on  the  other  side  of  this  paper 

at  the  following  rates,  viz : — 

"  Potatoes,  at  1  cent  per  pound. 

^*  Groceries,  at  4  cents  per  ration,  which  consists  of  one  oz.  pot  barley,  2  oz.  cheese, 
one-third  oz.  coffee,  one  quarter  oz.  tea,  2  oz.  sugar,  one  half  oz.  salt,  and  one  thirty- 
sixth  oz.  pepper,  according  to  samples  shown  me  by  the  officer  calling  for  the  sup- 
plies ;  and  I  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  this  tender  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
minister  of  militia  and  defence  for  his  approval, — hereby  agreeing,  in  the  event  of 
such  approval  being  notified  to  me,  to  consider  it  as  binding  on  me  as  if  a  formal 
contract  had  been  entered  into.  v 

"J.  B.  PROVOST, 

"Quebec." 

Notice. — An  accepted  cheque  for  5  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  contract,  payable 
to  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  Militia,  must  accompany  this  tender.  The  amount  of 
the  cheque  will  be  forfeited  to  G<>vernment  in  the  event  of  the  contractor  failing  to 
carry  out  the  conditions  of  his  tender.  Should  the  tender  not  be  accepted  the  cheque 
will  be  returned. — The  receipt  of  last  year  from  the  bank  can  still  be  used. 

Witness  :  That  signature  is  not  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  it  is  written? — A.  It  is  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Larose  ; 
the  body  of  the  paper  is  by  Mr.  Turcotte. 

Q.  Mr.  Turcotte,  the  member  for  Montmorency  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  position  did  Mr.  Larose  hold  at  the  time,  with  Mr.  Turcotte,  or  Turcotte 
&  Provost  in  1891 ;  was  the  firm  of  Turcotte  <k  Provost  in  existence  then,  30th  Novem- 
ber 1891  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  position  did  Mr.  Larose  hold  in  the  firm  of  Turcotte  <k  Provost  ? — A. 
He  was  our  employee. 

Q.  Were  you  informed  that  that  tender  had  been  accepted  ? — ^A.  I  must  have 
been ;  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  But  look  at  the  comer  of  the  Exhibit,  and  see  what  is  there  marked  ? — A.  I 
see  :     "  Accepted,  C.  Eug.  Panet." 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  What  Exhibit  were  you  speaking  of  % — A.  I  speak  of  Exhibit  26. 

By  Mr,  Langdier: 

Q.  Was  that  contract  fulfilled  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  fulfilled ;  by  whom  were  the  supplies  mentioned  delivered  to 
the  government  % — By  the  firm  of  Turcotte  <k  Provost. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  the  firm  of  Turcotte  &  Provost  consbt  at  the  time  1 — A.  It  con- 
sisted of  Arthur  J.  Turcotte  and  Jean  Baptiste  Provost. 

Q.  Jean  Baptiste  Provost  is  you  yourself  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  A.  J.  Turcotte  is  the  member  for  Montmorency  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Examine  these  cheques : 

Exhibit  27,  cheque,  dated  8th  January,  1892. 


do 

28 

do 

18th      do         do 

do 

29 

do 

15th  February,  do 

do 

30 

do 

15th       do          do 

do 

31 

do 

11th  March,      do 

do 

32 

do 

15th      do          do 

do 

33 

do 

12th  April,        do 

Also  these  cheques  which  will  be  marked  as  Exhibits  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40, 
41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50  and  51  and  say  what  kind  of  cheques  they  are,  and 
by  whom  they  are  signed  and  by  whom  they  are  endorsed  ? — A.  They  all  bear  the  signa- 
ture of  Mr.  Forest ;  that  of  the  11th  March  is  signed  by  Mr.  Lampson,  and  that  of  15th 
March,  1892,  is  also  signed  by  Mr.  Lampson. 

Q.  They  are  all  official  cheques  of  the  militia  department  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Mr.  Foresb  and  Mr.  Lampson,  who  signed  these  cheques  are  officials  of  the 
militia  department  at  Quebec  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  employees  of 
the  militia  department,  but  these  cheques  went  through  all  right. 

Q.  I  see  all  these  cheques  are  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Jean  Baptiste  Provost  ? 
—A  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Jean  Baptiste  Provost  is  you  yourself  1 — A  Yes. 

Q.  I  see  these  cheques  are  endorsed  first  with  the  name  of  Jean  Baptiste  Provost ; 
that  they  are  all  endorsed  by  Jean  Baptiste  Provost  1 — A  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  the  Jean  Baptiste  Provost  who  endorsed  them  ? — A  It  is  I  myself. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  that  very  many  of  these  cheques  are  endorsed,  after  the  name  of 
"  Jean  Baptiste  Provost,"  with  the  name  "  Turcotte  <k  Provost.  "  What  is  the  name 
"  Turcotte  &  Provost  ? "  WTiat  does  it  represent  ?  Who  is  Mr.  Turcotte,  and  who  is 
Mr.  Provost  1 — A  Mr.  Turcotte  is  the  member  for  Montmorency  ;  Mr.  Provost  is  myself. 

Q.  You  were  doing  business  at  the  time  in  partnership  with  whom  1 — A  With  Mr. 
Turcotte. 

Q.  I  see  that  all  these  cheques  were  deposited  at  the  Merchants'  bank,  Quebec  1 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  were  they  deposited  there  ? — A.  Because  we  did  business  with  that  bank. 

Q.  Who  furnished  the  groceries  and  provisions — in  short  all  the  supplies  to  be 
furnished  under  the  contract  for  the  year  1893  ? — A.  It  was  always  the  firm. 

Q.  From  the  endorsements  I  see  that  it  was  during  the  existence  of  the  firm  of 
Turcotte  <k  Provost  that  year ;  was  it  you  yourself  who  wrote  the  name  Jean  Baptiste 
Provost  as  endorser  of  these  cheques — I  mean  the  cheques  of  1892  ? — A.  Jean  Baptiste 
Provost  is  myself ;  but  they  are  not  all  endorsed  by  me. 

Q.  Mention  those  which  are  not  written  by  you,  and  then  they  can  be.speciaUy 
identified  1 — A.  I  will  do  so. 

Q.  Was  there  a  deed  of  dissolution  of  partnership  between  you  and  Mr.  Turcotte  1 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  1 — A.  I  have  not.  I  have  looked  for  it,  and  have  been  unable 
to  find  it. 

By  Sir  Hector  Langevin : 

Q.  Before  whom  was  the  deed  executed  ? — A.  Before  Notary  Charlebois. 

By  Mr,  Langdier : 

Q.  Is  it  recorded  in  court  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  looked  for  the  copy,  but  could  not  find  it. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  it  ?  Do  you  remember  the  year  % — A.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
February. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  it  was  in  1893  or  in  1892  ?— »A.  No ;  I  am  not  sure  when  it  was  ; 
I  do  not  thiiJs  I  stated  that  I  was  certain  as  to  when  it  was. 

Q.  The  partnership  between  you  and  Mr.  Turcotte  was  for  ten  years  ? — A.  We 
were  ten  years  in  partnership. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  should  have  to  see  the  docu- 
ment.    It  was  in  1883  or  in  18 — 

Q.  Now,  have  you  ascertained  who  wrote  on  the  cheques  filed,  the  endorsement 
"J.  B.  Provost,"  was  it  you  or  was  it  another  person  ? — A.  A  great  many  of  these 
cheques  are  endorsed  by  me  and  others  are  endorsed  by  Mr.  O.  E.  Larose ;  I  see  some  of 
them  are  endorsed  by  Mr.  Larose,  by  power  of  attorney. 

Q.  They  are  all  endorsed  either  by  you  or  by  Mr.  Larose  under  power  of  attorney  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Here  is  one— and  there  are  several  others  like  it — which  is  endorsed,  under 
your  endorsement,  by  Turcotte  &  Provost  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  whose  writing  is  that  endorsement  ? — A.  It  is  Mr.  Turcotte's  writing. 

Q.  Mr.  Turcotte,  the  member  for  Montmorency  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Dated  11th  March,  1892?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Here  is  another — a  cheque  dated  15th  March,  1892,  endorsed  Turcotte  k 
Provost.     By  whom  is  that  endorsement  written  ? — A  The  two  signatures  are  by  myself. 
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Q.  Here  is  another  of  12th  April,  1892,  bearing  the  endorsement  of  Turcotte  k 
Provost,  by  whom  is  the  endorsement  written  t — A.  It  is  in  my  own  writing. 

Q.  That  of  25th  August,  1892,  is  endorsed  by  whom  % — A.  It  is  endorsed  "  Turcotte 
k  Provost"  in  the  writing  of  Mr. Turcotte.  That  of  13th  October,  1892,  is  endorsed 
"Turcotte  k  Provost"  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Turcotte,  as  is  also  that  of  18th 
November,  1892. 

Q.  We  shall  now  take  the  cheques  for  1893.  In  whose  writing  is  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  12th  April,  1893,  under  the  name  "Turcotte  &  Provost "?— A.  In  Mr. 
Turcotte's  writing. 

Q.  And  that  of  14th  July,  1893?— A.  It  is  endorsed  "Turcotte,  Provost  et  Com- 
pagnie  "  and  it  is  Mr.  Turcotte's  writing. 

Q.  It  is  the  same  as  to  that  of  14th  August,  1893 1 — A.  Yes,  the  same  as  to  that 
of  14th  August,  1893,  it  is  another  cheque. 

Q.  The  same  as  to  that  of  16th  September,  1893,  endorsed  "Turcotte,  Provost  k 
Co."— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  same  way  that  of  18th  November,  1893,  endorsed  "Turcotte,  Provost 
k  Co."  the  writing  is  Mr.  Turcotte's? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Thatof  22nd  December  also?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Edgar : 

Q.  Whilst  the  firm  of  Turcotte  k  Provost  existed,  where  did  the  money  received 
under  these  cheques  go  to,  for  whom  was  it  received  ? — A.  The  money  was  received  for 
the  firm,  and  used  by  the  firm,  like  any  other  money. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Turcotte's  share  in  that  business  t — A.  The  half,  we  each  had 
half. 

By  Mr,  Langdier : 

Q.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  whether  it  was  in  1892  or  in  1893  (you 
said  you  were  not  positive  as  to  the  date)  to  whom  did  the  moneys  go  which  were  paid 
in  fulfilment  of  these  contracts  for  the  citadel  ? — A.  I  handed  over,  each  month,  the 
cheques  to  Mr.  Turcotte  :  but  all  I  myself  got  is  what  is  stated  in  the  document  marked 
Exhibit  No.  2. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  sum  mentioned  in  Exhibit  No.  2 — that  is  to  say — the  sum  of 
$400  ;  did  you  deduct  it  it  from  some  of  the  cheques,  or  how  did  you  get  it  ? — A.  I  got 
Mr.  Turcotte's  cheque  for  $400. 

Q.  But  why  did  Mr.  Turcotte  give  you  the  $400  ? — A.  Mr.  Turcotte  was  to  pay 
me  $300  a  year  for  the  good- will  of  the  business. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  other  $100  included  in  the  $400,  what  were  they  for  ? — A.  He 
paid  me  $100  over ;  there  was  no  further  understanding  than  that;  when  he  gave  me 
that  document  we  had  agreed  upon  $300. 

Q.  But  apart  from  the  $100  you  have  just  mentioned,  did  you  receive  yourself 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  part  of  the  moneys  arising  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  contracts 
for  the  citadel  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Neither  in  1892,  nor  in  1893  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  you  have  just  stated  applies  alike  to  the  period  of  time  when  the  firm  of 
Turcotte  k  Provost  existed  and  to  the  time  when  it  was  dissolved  ? — A.  When  the 
partnership  existed  I  always  put  the  money  to  Mr.  Turcotte's  credit,  and  I  derived  no 
benefit  from  it.  ^ 

Q.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  what  share  did  you  get  of  the  moneys 
arising  from  the  contracts  ? — A.  What  is  stated  in  that  document,  Exhibit  No.  2. 

Q.  $400  ?— A.  The  $400  mentioned ;  $300  are  therein  mentioned  and  $100  for  the 
contract. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  interest  you  had  in  Mr.  Turcotte^s  business  after  that  ? — A.  Yes, 
that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  contract  for  supplying  the  citadel  for  the  year  1894 — for  the 
present  year  ? — A.  For  the  year  1 894  we  made  no  tenders ;  I  did  not  make  any  tender, 
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but  I  got  a  letter  from  the  department — ^which  letter  I  hand  in — whereby  the  depart- 
ment informs  me  that  they  continue  the  contract  for  the  present  year. 

Q.  This  present  year  have  you  a  grocery  store  yourself  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  you  yourself  who  have  carried  out  that  contract  for  this  year  ? — A.  It  is  the 
firm  of  Turcotte  k  Company. 

Q.  To  whom  does  the  store  of  Turcotte  &  Co.  belong  ?  What  is  the  firm  of  Tur- 
cotte &  Co.  1 — A.  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Turcotte,  member  for  Montmorency,  who  does 
business  under  that  name. 

Q.  Examine  Exhibit  No.  52,  being  a  cheque  dated  20th  January,  1894;  Exhibit 
No.  53,  being  a  cheque  of  20th  February,  1894 ;  Exhibit  No.  54,  a  cheque  of  15th  March, 
1894  ;  and  Exhibit  No.  55,  cheque  of  April,  1894,  and  say  what  these  cheques  are,  by 
whom  they  are  signed,  to  whose  order  they  are  made,  by  whom  they  are  endorsed,  and 
for  what  they  were  given  1 — A.  These  cheques  are  endorsed  by  me  and  some  by  Mr. 
Larose,  under  power  of  attorney. 

Q.  By  whom  are  they  signed  1 — A.  By  Mr.  Forest. 

Q.  By  the  same  Mr.  Forest  of  whom  you  have  already  spoken  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  are  officials  of  the  militia  department  I — A.  Yes ;  endorsed  by  me,  or  by 
some  one  holding  a  power  of  attorney. 

Q.  Endorsed  with  the  name  of  Jean  Baptiste  Provost  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  see  another  endorsement,  "  A.  J.  Turcotte  et  Compagnie  "  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  does  that  represent  ? — A.  It  is  the  signature  of  Mr.  Turcotte. 

Q.  Is  it  his  handwriting  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  "  A.  J.  Turcotte  et  Compagnie,"  whom  does  that  represent  ? — A.  I  believe  Mr. 
Turcotte  does  business  under  that  name,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  all  the  endorsements  "  A.  J.  Turcotte  et  Compagnie,"  are  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Turcotte,  the  member  for  Montmorency  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  cheques  appear  to  have  passed  through  the  Merchants'  bank,  which  has 
a  branch  at  Quebec ;  do  you  know  why  they  went  through  that  bank  ?  Do  you  know 
where  Mr.  Turcotte  does  his  business  1 — A.  While  I  was  with  him,  we  did  business 
with  the  Merchants'  bank. 

Q.  When  you  used  to  receive  these  cheques  yourself  in  1894,  from  the  militia  de- 
partment, what  did  you  do  with  them  ? — A.  The  cheques  were  sent  to  me,  the  cheques 
wer^  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Turcotte's  clerks,  and  I  used  to  return  them  to  them. 

Q.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  cheques  were  sent  to  you  or  to  Mr.  Turcotte  1 — 
A.  They  are  made  payable  to  my  order ;  sometimes  they  were  brought  to  me  by  Mr. 
Turcotte's  clerks,  and  sometimes  by  carters,  and  I  returned  them. 

By  Mr.  Ledair : 

Q  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  cheques  bearing  the  signature  of  "  A.  J.  Turcotte  et 
Compagnie,"  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Turcotte  himself  X — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  not  those  cheques  bear  your  own  endorsement? — A.  Yes,  all  the  cheques 
bear  my  endorsement ;  they  could  not  be  paid  without  my  endorsement. 

Q.  And  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  Turcotte  is  after  yours  ] — A.  Not  all,  but  either 
by  me  or,  in  the  case  of  certain  cheques,  by  Mr.  Larose,  who  endorsed  under  a  power  of 
attorney  and  then  the  endorsement  of  "  Turcotte,  Provost  et  Compagnie." 

Q.  All  these  cheques  appear  to  have  been  endorsed  either  by  you,  or  by  Mr.  Larose, 
under  power  of  attorney  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Langelier  : 

Q.  Who  got  the  cheques  for  1894? — A.  I  endorsed  the  cheques  and  returned  them 
either  to  Mr.  Turcotte  or  to  his  clerk  who  brought  them  to  me  to  be  endorsed. 

Q.  You  received  nothing  yourself,  even  indirectly,  from  the  transactions  of  1894  ? 
—A.  No. 

Q.  By  whom  were  the  cheques  brought  to  you  in  that  way  to  be  endorsed  1 — A 
By  Mr.  Turcotte's  employees. 

Q.  And  you  endorsed  them,  in  the  way  you  stated  a  while  ago  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  payment  of  these  cheques  ? — A 
Nothing  beyond  my  contract  mentioned. 
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Q.  Then  I  understand  this  contract  continues  for  this  present  year  1 — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  According  to  your  statement  a  moment  ago,  you  tendered  in  1891  for  the  year 
1892,  in  your  own  name  alone,  and  you  were  at  that  time  in  partnership  with  Turcotte, 
under  the  name  of  Turcotte  <k  Provost.  Will  you  say  why  you  made  the  tender  in 
your  own  name,  in  place  of  making  it  in  the  name  of  Turcotte  i  Provost,  or  of  Turcotte 
k  Compagnie  1— A.  Because,  Mr.  Turcotte  being  unable  to  have  the  contract  in  his 
name,  it  was  made  in  my  name. 

By  Mr,  Owrrcm  : 
Q.  Did  you  act  in  good  faith  in  that  matter  % — A.  It  was  in  good  faith ;  like  the 
cheques  I  returned  to  the  firm. 

Q.  In  making  your  tender,  did  you  act  in  good  faith  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Lcmgdier  : 

Q.  In  1894,  I  see  you  got  the  contract? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  it  was  not  you  that  carried  out  the  contract.  Why 
is  the  contract  in  your  name,  when  it  was  Mr.  Turcotte  who  performed  it  ? — A.  Because 
I  considered  myself  bound  by  the  paper  now  on  file. 

Q.  Examine  Exhibits  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  6i,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71, 
72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94, 
95,  96,  97,  98,  99  and  100,  and  state  whether  you  know  the  signatures  at  foot  of  the 
said  documents  t — A.  The  first  document  is  dated  15th  March,  1892. 

Q.  These  documents  are  signed  "  J.  B.  Provost;"  I  want  to  know  who  J.  B.  Pro- 
vost is  % — A.  It  is  I. 

Q.  Was  it  you  who  wrote  that  signature,  "  J.  B.  Provost "  ? — A.  I  have  not  as  yet 
seen  any  of  my  own ;  I  am  looking  over  them.  * 

Q.  Who  signed  your  name  in  that  way? — A.  The  employees,  I  suppose,  who 
received  the  cheques. 

Q.  Can  you  recognize  the  signature  ? — A.  Some  of  them  were  signed  by  Mr.  Larose. 

Q.  Are  there  any  that  were  signed  by  Mr.  Turcotte  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  speak  only  of  the  handwriting  1— A.  No  ;  there  are  none  signed  by  Mr.  Tur- 
cotte ;  it  was  our  carters  often  who  went  for  the  cheques  and  who  gave  the  receipts,  but 
they  are  all  signed  with  my  name. 

Q.  I  see  that  the  accounts  or  vouchers  are  signed  by  J.  B.  Provost  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Forest ;  why  is  that  % — A.  These  are  the  monthly  receipts  when  we  sent  for  the  gov- 
ernment money. 

Q.  Then  each  of  these  receipts  correspond  to  cheques  given  by  the  government  ? — 
A.  They  should  correspond. 

Q.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  kept  a  grocery  store  at  Quebec  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  what  date?— A.  Since  the  15th  March,  1894. 

Q.  Is  that  grocery  store  far  from  Mr.  Turcotte's  store  ? — A.  No  ;  it  is  but  a  short 
distance. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  it  was  not  you  that  performed  the  contract  which  was 
in  your  name,  when  you  had  a  grocery  store.  Was  it  because  you  could  not  do  it,  or 
because  you  did  not  want  to  do  it  ? — A.  Because  I  considered  myself  bound  by  my  con- 
tract, that  Is  to  say,  that  I  was  not  to  furnish  the  goods. 

Q.  Bound  to  whom  ?— A.  To  Mr.  Turcotte. 

Q.  Have  you  again,  recently,  received  cheques  on  this  contract  subsequent  to  those 
we  have  here — cheques  from  the  militia  department,  in  pursuance  of  the  contract,  since 
the  month  of  April  last  ? — (Question  objected  to  as  irregular  and  not  pertinent  Ob- 
jection maintained.) 

Q.  You  have  no  other  papers  to  produce  but  those  you  mentioned  a  while  ago  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Here  is  a  letter  which  was  read  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  Mr.  Turcotte, 
the  member  for  Montmorency,  when  the  charge  was  made  against  him ;  this  letter  pur- 
ports to  have  been  written  by  you  ;  it  is  addressed  to  UEv^nemerU,  and  it  is  dated  21st 
April,  1894;  have  you  got  that  letter? — A.  I  think  I  have  part  of  it;  but  I  do  not 
think  I  have  it  about  me. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  produce  it  if  you  have  it  in  your  possession  ? — A. 
Here  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  a  copy  or  a  duplicate  ? — A.  It  is  the  copy  made  for  L'Mecteur,  which  did 
not  reach  its  destination. 

Q.  It  is  the  letter  you  wrote  for  publication  in  UEvdneTnent  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  read  it? — A.  "Mr.  Editor :  Having  been  confined  to  the  house  for 
seven  or  eight  days  by  a  rather  serious  illness,  I  was  unable  until  yesterday  to  see  the 
parliamentary  correspondence  which  appeared  in  VElecteur  on  the  16th  April  last. 

"  In  that  correspondence  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte,  M.P.,  had  secured  for 
Mr.  Provost,  his  partner,  the  contract  for  furnishing  groceries  to  the  citadel,  and  that 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Turcotte  &  Provost,  I  had  claimed  the  profits  of  the 
contract,  something  like  $1,600. 

**  I  desire  to  state  here  that  I  secured  that  contract  in  the  regular  way,  by  tender, 
and  that  at  the  time  when  I  secured  it  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Turcotte  <k 
Provost.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  just  then,  I  had  no  longer  a  store  at 
my  disposal,  I  made  arrangements  with  the  Turcotte  firm  for  the  delivery  <^  my  goods. 

"  As  to  the  other  assertion  of  your  correspondent,  that  I  was  to  have  $1,600  from 
Mr.  Turcotte,  for  the  fulfilment  of  my  contract,  it  is  entirely  erroneous.  I  did  not 
make  any  such  claim,  and  I  had  no  occasion  to  do  so,  for  I  was  paid  personally  by  the 
government,  by  cheques  to  my  order. 

"J.  B.  PROVOST." 
(EXHIBIT  No.  101.)  (Trcmslation,) 

Q.  What  is  the  signature  at  foot  of  that  document — of  that  letter  1 — A.  It  is  my 
own  signature.  That  copy  I  sent  to  UElecteur,  I  had  made  two  copies,  and  this 
one  was  to  have  appeared  in  UElecteur, 

Q.  And  UElecteur  sent  it  back  to  you  ? — A.  No ;  the  party  who  was  intrusted 
with  it  thought  it  was  not  necessary.  I  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  I  had  sent  it  to 
UElecteur: 

Q.  Did  you  write  it  spontaneously,  or  were  you  asked  to  write  it  % — A.  I  did  it  of 
myself ;  no  one  asked  me  to  write  it. 

Q.  For  what  reason  did  you  send  that  letter  to  the  newspapers  % — A.  The  circum- 
stances were  these :  I  had  been  in  bed  for  some  days,  and  my  partner,  Mr.  Larose, 
came  to  see  me,  and  said  that  certain  articles  were  published  in  the  papers,  and  that 
he  had  met  one  of  Mr.  Turcotte's  employees  who  told  him  that  I  was  the  instigator  of 
the  whole  thing ;  and  it  was  thereupon  that  I  decided  to  write  that  article. 

Q.  Tou  say  in  this  letter  :  "I  desire  to  state  here  that  I  secured  this  contract  in  a 
regular  way;"  what  contract  are  you  speaking  of?  Is  it  the  contract  for  1892, 
1893  or  1894? — A.  It  was  with  reference  to  those  tenders  I  meant  to  speak. 

Q,  You  speak  of  only  one  contract,  but  there  were  three  % — A.  When  I  wrote  that 
I  was  not  under  oath. 

Q.  You  say  in  this  letter  that  "  when  you  secured  that  contract  you  had  no  store 
at  your  disposal "? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  not  speaking  of  a  contract  you  have  had  since  1894  f — ^A.  I  was 
notified  in  1893  that  I  had  the  contract  for  1894. 

Q.  At  the  time,  you  had  no  store  t — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  in  this  letter  that  "  you  were  paid  personally  by  the  government,  by 
cheques  to  your  order."  WeU  you  explain  that  to  the  committee  % — A.  Those  are  the 
cheques  you  showed  me  just  now, — the  endorsed  cheques  ;  I  could  not  have  any  claims 
against  Mr.  Turcotte,  otherwise  I  would  have  paid  myself  before  endorsing  the  cheques. 

By  ifie  Qhairmom  : 

Q.  You  say  the  contracts  were  all  in  your  name  ;  if  Mr.  Turcotte  had  refused  to 
advance  the  goods,  would  you  have  considered  yourself  bound  to  procure  them  elsewhere  Y 
— ^A.  Yes  ;  I  should  have  felt  bound  to  fulfil  my  contract. 

By  Mr,  Langelier : 
Q.  Does  the  letter  you  wrote  to  L'EvinemetU  contain  the  truth  t — ^A.   A  part, 
probably. 
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Q.  Which  part  does  not  contain  the  truth  1 — A.  Will  you  please  return  me  the 
letter?  (Witness  reads  the  letter.)  It  is  the  truth. 

Q.  Then  your  letter  contains  the  whole  truth  1 — A.  Yes. 
Mr.  Langelieb. — I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  you. 

Bi/  Mr,  Cttrran  : 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  were  ill  when  that  letter  was  written  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  wrote  it  spontaneously  and  of  yourself  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  one  suggested  it  to  you  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  it  of  myself  without  being  asked 
by  any  one. 

Bf/  Mr,  McCarthy  : 

Q.  You  state  in  your  letter  in  the  English  Hanscurd  of  the  house  of  commons,  "  I 
may  further  add  that  at  that  time,  as  I  had  no  place  of  business  of  my  own,  I  arranged 
with  the  Turcotte  firm  for  the  delivery  of  my  goods."  Is  that  correct  ? — A.  It  is  cor- 
rect ;  you  see,  Mr.  Turcotte  gave  me  that  paper  on  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership, 
therefore  the  contract  has  existed  since  the  partnership  was  dissolved. 

Q.  Therefore,  the  agreement  to  which  you  refer  is  the  agreement  contained  in  the 
paper  filed  ?  (Exhibit  No.  2)— A.  Yes. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 
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Wednesday,  27th  June,  1894. 
The  Committee  met  at  10.30  a.m.,  Mr.  Girouard  in  the  chair. 
The  following  papers  were  filed  and  marked  as  exhibits,  viz.  : 
1.  Certified  copy  of  the  declaration  of  partnership  of  Turcotte  &  Provost. 


"Canada,  ^ 

"Province  of  Quebec,  >     (Translation, 
"District  of  Quebec.  J 


;  (Exhibit  No.  102.) 


'*  We,  the  undersigned  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte  and  Jean-Baptiste  Provost,  both  of 
the  city  of  Quebec,  grocery  merchants,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  done  and  intend  to 
do,  business  together  as  grocery  merchants,  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  district  of  Quebec,  in 
partnership,  under  the  name  and  style  of  '  Turcotte  &  Provost,'  and  that  the  said  firm 
hath  existed  since  the  1st  May  instant,  and  that  we  are,  and  have  been,  since  the  said 
day,  the  only  members  of  the  said  partnership. 

"Witness  our  seals  at  Quebec,  this  second  day  of  May,  1883. 

"Signed  in  presence  of       )  "  ART.  J.  TURCOTTE. 

"  E.  J.  Angers,  N.P.  j  "  J.  B.  PROVOST. 

"Filed  and  enrolled,  &c.,  2nd  May,  1883. 

^  "  L.  A.  AUDETTE, 

"  Dep.  P.  S.  C. 

"  A  true  copy,  <fec.,  Quebec,  23rd  June,  1894. 

"  FisET,  Burroughs  <k  Campbell, 

«  P.  S.  C." 


2.  Certified  copy  of  deed  of    dissolution   of   the    firm    of  Turcotte  &  Provost, 
dated  2nd  February,  1893. 

"  Canada,  ") 

"  Province  of  Quebec,  V     (Translation,)  (Exhibit  No.  103.) 

"  District  of  Quebec.  ) 


"  We,  the  undersigned  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte  and  Jean-Baptiste  Provost,  both  of 
the  city  of  Quebec,  merchants,  heretofore  associated  and  trading  together,  in  the  city  of 
Quebec,  district  of  Quebec,  in  partnership,  under  the  name  and  style  of  '  Turcotte  & 
Provost,*  hereby  declare  and  certify  that  the  partnership  which  existed  between  us  as 
shown  by  the  declaration  by  us  made  on  the  2nd  day  of  May,  1883,  is  from  this  day 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

"  Witness  our  seals  at  Quebec,  this  second  day  of  February,  1893. 

"J.  B.  PROVOST. 
"  ART.  J.  TURCOTTK 
"  Filed  this  3rd  February,  1893,  and  enrolled,  &c, 

"  Ed.  L.  Burroughs, 

"  Dep.  P,  S,  C. 


'  A  true  copy,  &c.,  23rd  June,  1894. 


"  FisET,  Burroughs  k  Campbell, 
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3.  Deed  of  sale  of  stock  in  trade,  by  J.  B.  Provost  to  A.  J.  Turcotte : 

(Translation.)  (Exhibit  No.  104.) 

Before  the  undersigned,  Jean  Alfred  Charlebois,  Notary  Public  for  that  part  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  called  the  province  of  Quebec,  residing  in  the  city  of  Quebea 

Were  present : 

Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  esquire,  merchant  and  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  party  of  the  first  part ; 

And  Jean-Baptiste  Provost,  of  the  same  place,  esquire,  merchant,  party  of  the 
second  part ; 

Who  have  agreed  and  covenanted  as  follows  : 

The  said  Jean-Baptiste  Provost  hath,  by  these  presents,  sold,  with  guarantee  against 
all  disturbance,  seizure  and  revendication  and  other  impediments  whatsoever,  to  the 
said  Arthur  J.  Turcotte,  hereto  present  and  accepting,  his  share  of  the  stock  in  trade  in 
the  business  of  wine  merchants  and  grocers,  carried  on  by  the  said  Turcotte  &  Provost, 
in  a  store  on  Crown  Street  (No.  70)  under  the  firm  name  of  "Turcotte  &  Provost." 

DESCRIPTION  OF   PROPERTY   SOLD. 

1.  The  stock  in  trade  consists  of  the  good-will  of  the  business,  the  movable  pro- 
perty, stock,  utensils,  plant,  horses,  vehicles,  &c.,  in  the  said  store,  or  elsewhere,  for  the 
purposes  thereof,  as  enumerated  in  the  inventory  of  the  11th  January,  1893,  prepared, 
signed  and  executed  by  the  parties ;  save  and  except  one  black  mare,  the  buggy  and 
harness,  and  one  sleigh  and  its  robes,  which  shall  remain  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
vendor,  by  way  of  gratuity. 

2.  His  share  in  all  active  debts  due  to  the  said  "  Turcotte  <k  Provost "  by  their 
debtors,  all  promissory  notes,  drafts,  cheques,  acknowledgments,  bills  of  exchange  and 
other  commercial  effects  without  exception,  with  power  to  purchaser  to  sign  and  endorse 
the  same,  using  the  firm  name,  Turcotte  <k  Provost,  and  generally  to  do  everything 
necessary  in  order  to  negotiate  and  realize  the  said  effects,  as  the  whole  appears  in  the 
books  of  the  firm  of  Turcotte  &  Provost,  and  in  the  statement  remaining  hereunto 
annexed  after  having  been  by  the  said  firm  certified  as  true,  signed  and  initialed  in 
presence  of  the  undersigned,  to  the  full  effect  and  purport  thereof,  without  any  exception 
or  reservation,  and  whereof  no  further  designation  hath  been  made,  by  request  of 
purchaser,  who  declareth  that  be  hath  full  knowledge,  thereof,  but  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  vendor  is  never  to  be  liable  by  reason  of  the  insolvency  of  the  debtors  whose 
debts  are  hereby  sold. 

TAKING   POSSESSION. 

The  purchaser  shall  enter  into  possession  forthwith  of  the  stock  in  trade  hereby 
sold,  and  the  delivery  thereof  is  forthwith  made,  the  dissolution  takes  effect  on  the 
date  hereof,  with  the  right,  nevertheless,  to  the  said  Jean-Baptiste  Provost  to  draw, 
between  this  day  and  Ist  May  next,  from  the  stock  in  trade,  the  amount  of  his  current 
expenses,  not  under  any  circumstances  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  with  the  under- 
standing that  should  the  said  Provost,  while  confining  himself  within  the  limit  afore- 
said, draw  a  larger  amount  th^n  that  drawn  by  the  said  Turcotte,  within  the  same 
period  of  time,  he  shall  on  Ist  May  next,  pay  over  such  excess  to  the  said  Turcotte,  or 
issue  instructions  for  deducting  from  the  purchase  money  the  balance  to  him  accruing. 

CONDITIONS   OP  THE   SALE. 

This  sale  is  made  under  the  following  conditions,  unto  which  the  purchaser  hereby 
binds  and  obliges  himself :  To  take  the  said  stock  in  trade,  movable  effects,  utensils, 
horses,  vehicles  and  rolling  stock,  in  the  present  state  and  condition  thereof,  and  with- 
out indemnity  by  reason  of  the  age,  decay  or  decrepitude  thereof.     2nd.  To  discharge,. 
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from  and  after  the  taking  poBsession,  all  obligations  of  the  vendor  tcnrards  the  creditors 
of  the  said  partnership  or  firm,  and  towards  the  employees  of  the  estaUishment,  for 
salaries  or  otherwise  whatsoever,  and  so  that  vendor  shall  in  nowise  be  troubled  or 
beset  in  relation  thereto. 

PBICB   AND  CONDITIONS  OF  SALB. 

This  sale  is  made  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  price  and  sum  of  twelve  thoosand 
dollars,  payable  as  follows :  Nine  thousand  and  fifty  dollars  in  cash,  which  has  been 
paid,  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  vendor ;  whereof  '^  qait,"  as  a  payment  on  account. 

As  to  the  balance  or  sum  of  $2,950,  the  vendor  accepts  in  payment :  1st.  The  sum 
of  $1,093.27  due  by  Sieur  Gr^goire  Deblois,  of  Quebec,  grocer,  to  the  said 
Turcotte  <k  Provost,  under  a  deed  of  sale  executed  before  T.  N.  Pampalon,  notary,  at 
Quebec,  12th  October,  1892,  recorded  at  Quebec,  12th  October,  same  year,  under  num- 
ber 88574,  and  applying  to  the  lot  of  ground  situated  in  the  parish  of  St  Sauveur,  on 
the  north-west  comer  of  Jacques  Cartier  and  Albert  Streets,  designated  on  the  plan  and 
reference  book  (official  cadastre)  of  the  said  parish,  under  number  797,  which  sum  with 
interest  accrued  up  to  this  date  forms  a  total  of  $1,100,  which  is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  said  J.  B.  Provost,  by  the  said  A.  J.  Turcotte,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  therein  con- 
cerned and  without  any  guarantee  as  to  the  solvency  of  debtor.  2nd.  The  said  vendor 
also  accepts  as  payment  on  account  of  the  balance  o^  purchase  money  and  without 
guarantee  of  the  solvency  of  the  debtor  and  up  to  the  amount  of  $450,  an  obligation  for 
like  sum  executed  by  J.  S.  Tremblay,  of  the  parish  of  Chicoutimi,  farmer,  before  notary 
Cloutier,  Chicoutimi  aforesaid,  16th  May,  1891,  and  recorded  in  the  registry-office  of  the 
county  of  Chicoutimi  on  the  18th  May,  same  year, — No.  8451.  3rd.  A  note  for  $500 
signed  by  the  said  A.  J.  Turcotte,  in  favour  of  the  said  J.  B.  Provost,  at  six  months'  date 
from  1st  May  1893,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum.  4th.  A  note  of  $500  signed 
by  the  said  A.  J.  Turcotte  in  favour  of  the  said  vendor  payable  twelve  months  from  the 
1st  May,  1893,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum.  5th.  Lastly.  The  I.  O.  U.  of 
the  said  A.  J.  Turcotte  for  $400,  payable  half  in  6  months  and  half  in  12  months  with- 
out interest. 

SUBROGATION    IN    ALL   BIGHTS   AND  INTERESTS  OP  TURCOTTE  k  PROVOST  WITH  RIGHT  TO  USE 
THE  NAMES  OP  TURCOTTE  &  PROVOST. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  the  said  vendor  doth  convey  and  transfer  all  pro- 
perty rights  and  interests  in  the  said  share  of  claims  in  capital,  interest  and  costs,  sold 
as  aforesaid  with  the  right  to  the  purchaser  to  deal  with,  enjoy  and  dispose  of  the 
same  henceforward  with  full  and  entire  property  as  a  thing  to  himself  belonging,  in 
virtue  of  these  presents,  with  the  right  to  use  the  firm  name  of  ^*  Turcotte  k  Provost,  ^' 
for  one  year  from  this  date,  in  doing  business. 

In  pursuance  whereof,  the  said  vendor  doth  hereby  establish  and  subrogate  the 
purchaser  in  his  place  and  stead  in  all  names,  rights,  titles,  actions  and  privileges  with- 
out change  or  derogation,  the  vendor  naming  and  appointing  the  purchaser  bis  special 
attorney,  and  giving  unto  him  full  power  and  authority  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  said 
vendor,  or  under  the  firm  name  of  **  Turcotte  k  Provost,"  and  using  the  name  of  the 
said  firm  for  the  sole  profit  and  advantage  of  the  said  purchaser,  and  at  any  time  after 
the  execution  hereorto  demand,  exact  and  receive  from  the  said  debtors  or  from  any 
other  persons,  the  claims  and  debts  transferred  as  aforesaid,  using  the  firm  name  of 
''  Turcotte  k  Provost "  in  all  actions  and  proceedings  necessary  for  the  recovering  of  the 
said  sums,  to  plead,  oppose  and  obtain  judgment,  to  proceed  to  execution,  compose,  com- 
promise, and  give  all  clearances  and  valid  discharges,  and  the  vendor  doth  hereby  ratify 
aU  things  so  far  done  by  the  purchaser  in  virtue  hereof. 

It  is  also  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto,  that,  inasmuch  as  vendor  is  to  draw  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  his  expenses  from  this  day  until  the  first  May,  1893,  he,  the  vendor, 
shall  deposit  the  sum  of  $9,050,  which  he  hath  this  day  received,  in  an  incorporated 
savings  bank,  there  to  remain  until  first  May  next,  and  half  the  interest  allowed  by  the 
bank  shall  revert  to  the  said  A.  J.  Turcotte. 
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The  said  J.  B.  Provost  hath  also  hereby  transferred  unto  the  said  purchaser,  who 
•doth  accept  the  same,  all  his  rights  for  the  unexpired  term  from  this  day  in  d  lease  made 
■J.  B.  Z.  Dubeau  to  Messrs.  Turcotte  &  Provost  of  the  premises  wherein  is  located  part  of 
the  stock  in  trade  hereinabove  sold,  and  consisting  of  a  shop  two  stories  high  with  back 
^storesheds,  storehouse,  cellar,  etc.,  the  whole  on  a  plot  of  ground  described  in  the  book  and 
plan  of  reference  of  Jacques  Cartier  ward,  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  under  No.  1,562,  and 
now  the  property  of  Mr.  L.  Billodeau  of  Quebec,  merchant.  Which  said  lease  was 
•executed  under  a  deed  before  L.  Leclair,  notary,  of  Quebec,  14th  November,  1887,  for  8 
years  and  a  half,  beginning  1st  November,  1887,  for  an  annual  rent  of  $800,  payable 
monthly,  and  under  the  several  charges  and  conditions  set  out  in  the  said  deed ;  and 
•doth  moreover,  convey  all  other  leases  of  premises  and  property  made  in  the  name  of  the 
said  "  Turcotte  <k  Provost "  for  the  purposes  of  this  business.  The  transfer  of  lease  is 
made  on  condition  that  the  said  A.  J.  Turcotte  binds  himself : — 1.  To  faithfully  pay  all 
rents  at  maturity,  all  municipal  and  school  taxes  payable  by  the  said  Turcotte  k  Provost, 
under  their  lease.  2.  To  satisfy  all  other  charges  and  conditions  of  such  leases,  whereof 
purchaser  hereby  declareth  himself  to  have  a  perject  knowledge,  the  same  having  been 
•communicated  to  him,  and  the  whole  in  such  manner  that  the  said  J.  B.  Provost  shall 
never  be  disturbed  or  troubled  in  relation  thereto. 

The  said  J.  B.  Provost  doth  promise,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  not  exceeding 
$500  above  mentioned,  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  business  of  the  said  A.  J.  Turcotte 
from  this  day  to  first  May  next. 

TRANSFER   OF   POLICIES   OF   INSURANCE,    LICENSES,    ETC. 

Lastly,  the  said  J.  B.  Provost  doth  convey  and  transfer  to  the  said  A.  J.  Turcotte : 

1.  All  his  rights  and  interests  in  all  policies  of  insurance  against  fire  which  the  firm 
of  Turcotte  <k  Provost  have  secured  on  the  merchandise  hereby  sold,  with  the  right  to 
the  said  A.  J.  Turcotte  to  recover  the  amounts  allowed  for  losses  on  the  said  merchan- 
dise, in  case  of  fire. 

2.  All  his  rights  and  interest  in  licenses  obtained  from  the  Dominion  Government 
or  Provincial  Government,  or  from  the  Corporation  for  the  sale  of  wines,  liquors,  <fea, 
And  for  carrying  on  the  said  business  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  said  licenses. 

RIGHT   TO   DO   BUSINESS   RESERVED   TO   J.    B.    PROVOST. 

Notwithstanding  what  is  above  stated,  the  said  J.  B.  Provost  reserves  to  himself 
-the  right,  from  and  trfter  the  first  of  May  next,  to  do  the  business  heretofore  done  by 
the  said  Turcotte  k  Provost  in  any  other  buildings  than  those  whereof  the  leases  are 
hereby  transferred,  and  the  said  J.  B.  Provost  hereby  binds  himself  not  to  make  any 
opposition  to  the  said  A.  J.  Turcotte,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  continuation 
or  renewal  of  the  said  leases. 

Done  and  executed  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  at  the  office  of  the  undersigned  notary, 
this  2nd  day  of  February,  1893,  under  No.  4730.  And  the  parties  have  signed  with 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  undersigned  notary  after  reading. 

ART.  J.  TURCOTTE, 
J.  B.  PROVOST. 
J.  A.  CHARLEBOIS,  N.  P. 
A  true  copy, 

J.  A.  Charlebois. 

Statement  of  book  debts  of  firm  of  Turcotte  &  Provost,  referred  to  in  the 
:foregoing  deed  of  sale,  and  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $21,278.64.     (Not  printed.) 
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4.  Certified  copy  of  the  declaration  of  partnership  of  the  firm  of  '*  Turootte,  Provost 
&  Co.,"  dated  2nd  February,  1893. 

Canada :  \ 

Province  of  Quebec,  -         (Translation).  (Exhibft  No.  105), 

District  of  Quebec,  j 

I,  the  undersigned,  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  merchant 
hereby  declare  that  I  am  doing  and  purpose  doing  business  in  wines,  groceries,  <Src,  in 
the  city  of  Quebec,  in  the  district  of  Quebec,  under  the  firm  name  of  Turootte,  Provost 
&  Co.,  and  that  no  other  person  is  interested  with  me. 

Witness  my  seal  at  Quebec,  this  2nd  February,  1893. 

ARTHUR  J.  TURCOTTE. 
Filed  3rd  February,  1893,  <fec.,  and  enrolled,  &c. 

Ed.  L.  Burhoughs, 

Dep,  F.S.C. 
A  true  copy.     Quebec,  23rd  June,  1894. 

FissT,  Burroughs  &  Campbell, 

F.S.C, 

5.  Certified  copy  of  deed  of  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Turcotte,  Provost  &  Co.,  dated 
1st  February,  1894. 

Province  and  District )  ,«,        ?  4-     \  /t? xr     i/vi>  v 

of  Quebec.  j  (Trandatton).  (Exhibit  No.  106.) 

I,  the  undersigned,  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  grocer,  doing 
business  as  such  at  Quebec,  under  the  name  of  Turcotte,  Provost  <S:  Co.,  declare  that  I 
cease  from  this  day  forth  to  use  the  said  firm-name  in  doing  business. 

Quebec,  1st  February,  1894. 

A.  J.  TURCOTTE. 
Witnesses : 

ApOLLINAIRE   CORRIVKAV, 

Charles  Vi^zina. 
Filed  in  Prothonotary's  office,  Ac,  1st  February,  1894. 

E.  L.  Burroughs, 

Bep.  P.  S.  C. 
A  true  copy  <kc.     Quebec,  23rd  June,  1894. 

FisET,  Burroughs  k  Campbell,  P.  S.  C. 

6.  Certified  copy  of  deed  of  declaration  of  partnership  of  A.  J.  Turcotte  &  Co. 

Province  and  District)  /rp        j  s-     \  /t?  vr    i^«.  x 

of  Quebec.  j  (Translation).  (Exhibit  No  107.) 

I,  the  undersigned,  Arthur  Joseph  Turcotte,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  grocer,  hereby 
declare,  that  I  do,  and  intend  to  do  business  as  a  grocer,  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  dis- 
trict of  Quebec,  under  t^e  firm  name  of  A.  J.  Turcotte  <fe  Co.,  and  that  no  other  per- 
son is  associated  with  me. 

A.  J.  TURCOTTE. 

Quebec,  1st  February,  1894. 
Witnesses : 

APOLLINAIBI  CORRIVBAU, 

Chablbs  Ykzina. 
Filed  and  enrolled  &c.,  Ist  February,  1894. 

E.  L.  Burroughs 

Dep.  P.  S.  C. 
A  true  copy  Ac.,  23rd  June,  1894. 

FiSET,  Burroughs  &  Campbell,  P.  S.  C. 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Provost  being  present  as  a  witness,  Mr.  H.  A.  Tl'urcotte,  counsel  for  Mr. 
A.  J.  Turootte  M.  P.,  said  :  "  On  behalf  of  the  defence,  I  declare  we  have  no  questions 
to  put  to  the  witness." 

Mr.  Amyot. — I  beg  to  file  a  deed  of  sale  of  the  contract  for  supplying  groceries  at 
the  citadel,  Quebec.  The  committee  will  see  that  it  is  a  contract  whereby  J.  B. 
Provost  sells  all  hb  rights  in  that  contract  to  O.  E.  Larose. 

By  Mr,  H.  A,  TurcotU  : 

Q.  Mr.  Provost,  are  you  the  Jean-Baptiste  Provost  mentioned  therein  ? — A.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  show  me  the  document  % 

Q.  It  will  be  Exhibit  No.  108  ;  the  contract  was  made  on  the  2nd  February, 
1893?— A.  No;  this  was  not  in  1893. 

By  Mr,  Edgar  : 

Q.  Look  at  the  bottom  of  the  document  ? — A.  There  is  an  error.  I  did  not  do 
those  things   in  1893.     It  must  be  in  1891,  the  contract  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Turcotte. 

By  Mr,  Langelier : 
Q.  Read  the  document  aloud. 

(Translation)  (Exhibit  No.  108.) 

Before  J.  A.  Charlebois,  notary,  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  residing  in  the  city 
of  Quebec,  the  undersigned  were  present : 

J.  B.  Provost,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  merchant,  the  party  of  the  first  part ;  and 
Omer  Edouard  Larose,  of  the  same  place,  clerk,  of  the  second  part,  which  said  parties 
made  between  them  the  agreements  and  stipulations  following,  to  wit : 

The  said  J.  B.  Provost  hath  hereby  sold,  conveyed  and  made  over,  under  the  simple 
guarantee  of  his  acts  and  promises,  to  the  said  Larose,  present  and  accepting,  all  his 
rights  and  interest  in  a  certain  contract  with  the  Militia  Department  of  Canada,  for 
furnishing  groceries,  vegetables  and  other  supplies  required  by  the  garrison  of  the 
Citadel,  together  with  all  rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  the  said  contract. 

This  sale  is  made  for  good  and  sufficient  consideration,  which  vendor  acknowleges 
to  have  received  from  purchaser,  whereof  "  quit." 

Wherefore,  the  said  vendor  dojbh  place  and  subrogate  the  said  purchaser  in  all  and 
every  his  place,  position,  rights,  pleas  and  privileges,  without  novation  or  derogation,  the 
vendor  hereby  appointing  purchaser  his  special  attorney,  and  giving  to  him  full  power  and 
authority,  for  him  the  said  vendor,  and  in  his  name  to  demand,  exact  and  receive  from  the 
said  department  and  all  other  debtors  if  necessary,  all  sums  of  money  accruing  under 
the  said  contract,  using  the  name  of  the  said  J.  B.  Provost,  to  take  all  steps  and  pro- 
ceedings necessary  to  the  recovery  of  the  said  moneys  and  to  give  good  and  sufficient 
acquittance  and  discharge  therefor. 

Executed  at  the  city  of  Quebec,  at  the  office  of  the  undersigned  notary,  the  2nd 
i'ebruary,  1893,  number  4731. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of  and  with  notary. 

J.  B.  PROVOST. 

O.  E.  LAROSE. 

J.  A.  CHARLEBOIS,  N,P, 
A  true  copy, 

J.  A.  Charlebois. 
Witness  : — It  is  a  power  of  attorney  which  I  had  given  to  Mr.  Larose. 

By  the  Cliairman : 

Q.  I  just  want  to  know,  purely  and  simply  from  you,  whether  it  was  you  that 
signed  that  deed  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  power  of  attorney  was  prepared  for  me,  and  I  signed  it. 
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Q.  You  signed  that  deed  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  was  the  deed  I  was  made  to  sign. 

Q.  Who  made  you  sign  it  1 — A.  I  was  made  to  give  power  of  attorney  to  Mr. 
Larose ;  I  remember  nothing  else  but  that.  I  remember  nothing  but  the  power  of 
attorney.  I  remember  having  given  a  power  of  attorney  to  Mr.  Larose,  and  of  that 
power  of  attorney  Mr.  Larose  has  a  copy.  Before  saying  that  T  signed  the  one  which 
is  now  here,  I  should  much  like  to  see  the  other. 

By  Mr,  Langelier  : 

Q.  You  say  you  were  asked  to  sign  something ;  when  was  that  1 — A.  I  was  asked 
to  give  a  power  of  attorney  to  Mr.  Larose  and  I  gave  it. 

By  tJie  Chairman  : 

Q.  Who  asked  you  ? — A.  It  was  the  bank ;  because  Mr.  Larose  had  to  do  the 
business  in  my  name,  when  I  was  absent,  so  I  gave  Mr.  Larose  a  power  of  attorney; 
and  if  this  contains  the  same  thingjas  the  one  he  has,  it  is  correct. 

By  Mr,  Langelier  : 

Q.  Was  this  deed  communicated  to  the  Militia  Department  1 — A,  No. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  you  sign  another  document  than  that  which  Mr.  Larose  has  ?  Do  you  swear 
that  you  signed  it  1 — A.  I  do  not  say  that  I  signed,  or  did  not  sign,  and  it  seems  to  me 
I  stated  that  it  was  a  copy  similar  to  Mr.  Larose's  power  of  attorney. 

By  Mr,  Amyot : 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  J.  B.  Provost,  besides  yourself,  who  had  a  contract  with 
the  Department  1 — A.  No ;  one  has  to  sign  so  many  deeds  that  one  cannot  remember 
them  afterwards. 

By  Mr,  Bruneau  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  about  the  date  of  the  dissolution  of  your  partnership  with 
Mr.  Turcotte,  having  sold  your  rights  in  the  contract  for  supplying  the  Citadel  to  O.  E. 
Larose  ?— A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Did  the  Mr.  Larose  who  is  mentioned  in  this  deed,  No.  108,  ever  give  you  any- 
thing as  payment,  or  did  he  ever  give  you  any  consideration  whatsoever  for  the  purchase 
of  the  contract  you  had  with  the  Government  for  supplying  the  Citadel  1 — A.  Na 

Q.  I  find  that  the  deed  of  dissolution  of  partnership  was  executed  on  the  2nd 
February,  1893,  and  that  this  deed  which  you  have  just  read  was  in  like  manner  executed 
on  the  2nd  February,  1893.  I  mean  the  deed  of  sale.  Moreover,  I  find  by  Exhibit  No. 
2,  which  was  signed  on  the  same  date,  that  by  these  two  deeds  A.  J.  Turcotte,  the 
member  for  Montmorency,  bound  himself  to  give  you  the  sum  of  $400  a  year,  from  the 
1st  Januai-y,  as  you  stated  in  your  evidence.  Will  you  explain  how  it  happens  that 
there  is  now  before  this  committee  Exhibit  No.  2,  under  which  you  received  $400  for  the 
contract,  and  the  Exhibit  which  the  defence  has  just  filed,  Exhibit  No.  108,  and  which  is 
a  sale  by  you  of  the  same  contract  to  O.  E.  Larose  ?  How  does  it  happen — in  other 
words — that  you  sold  on  the  same  day,  the  same  contract,  t-o  two  different  persons? 
— A.  I  told  you  just  now,  that  as  to  that  deed,  I  did  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  signing  this  deed  of  sale  to  Mr.  O.  E.  Larose — Exhibit  No. 
108? — A.  No ;  as  to  Exhibit  No.  2,  I  remember  that  Mr.  Arthur  Turcotte,  on  the  day 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  firm, 

Q.  To  your  personal  knowledge,  did  Mr.  O.  E.  Larose  ever  fulfil  the  contract  you 
had  for  supplying  the  Citadel  ? — A.  He  fulfilled  it  for  the  firm  of  Turcotte  &  Co. 

Q.  Did  he  himself  personally  sell  goods  to  the  department,  and  was  he  paid  for 
them  ? — A.  Not  for  his  own  account. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Larose,  to  your  own  knowledge,  receive  any  cheque  from  the  Government 
for  the  fulfilment  of  that  contract  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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By  Mr,  Amyot : 
Q.  All  the  money  transactions  are  covered  by  the  cheques  filed? — A.  Yes,  certainly. 
By  Mr,  Edgar : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hand  over  any  of  the  cheques  which  you  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  Mr.  O.  E.  Larose  for  himself  1 — A.  No. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  STUMBLES,  a  Clerk  in  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, sworn  : 

By  Mr.  Langdier  : 

Q.  What  are  these  documents  which  you  now  have  in  your  hands,  and  which  you 
were  asked  to  produce  ? — A  This  is  the  correspondence  which  we  had  with  the  agent 
of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  at  Quebec,  relating  to  supplies  and  to 
groceries  purchased  from  Mr.  O.  E.  Larose  in  the  year  1893. 

Q.  What  is  this  memo,  which  I  see  here  annexed  to  this  document? — A.  It  is  a 
memo  prepared  for  the  deputy  minister.     The  deputy  minister  is  not  here  just  now. 

Q.  The  memorandum  shows  the  papers  which  should  be  filed  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Amyot : 

Q.  Have  you  a  contract  for  the  goods  and  provisions  which  were  to 
be  sold  by  Mr.  Larose  ? — A.  There  was  no  contract ;  but  there  had  been  a  tender  which 
had  been  accepted  in  1892  ;  there  was  no  tender  accepted  from  Mr.  Larose,  except  that 
Mr.  Gregory  took  upon  himself  to  have  this  tender  made  and  accepted. 

By  the  Cfiairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  a  tender  % — A.  I  suppose  so  ;  but  I  don^t  know. 

By  Mr,  Amyot : 

Q.  You  never  saw  this  tender  1  You  have  nothing  amongst  those  papers  which 
shows  that  there  was  a  tender  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  the  contract  there  1 — A.  No.  All  that  we  have  are  the 
accounts  which  were  paid  ;  and  we  also  have  a  statement  of  the  instructions  which  were 
given. 

By  Mr.  H,  A,  Turcotte; 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  first  payment  which  was  made  ? — A.  June  1893,  seems 
to  be  the  first  payment. 

By  Mr,  Langdier: 

Q.  Please  look  at  this  batch  of  papers.  I  find  in  this  batch  of  papers  a  document 
headed  :  Agency  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Quebec,  2nd  May,  1894, 
which  reads  as  follows: — 

Agency  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

2nd  May,  1894. 
(Exhibit  No.  111.) 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  orders  of  the  1st  instant  requesting  to  be  supplied 
with  copies  of  all  contracts  or  tenders  with  Mr.  O.  E.  Larose,  or  other  documents  relating 
to  groceries  or  other  provisions  purchased  from  him  for  this  department  at  Quebec, 
including  the  Fisheries  Protection  Service,  during  the  year  1893,  and  all  correspondence 
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relating  thereto,  and  the  number  of  the  statement  in  which  accounts  of  O.  K  Larose 
can  be  found. 

In  answer  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  have  had  no  correspondence  with  the 
department  regarding  Mr.  Larose.  Having  been  entrusted  with  the  provisioning  at 
Quebec  the  government  vessels  with  strict  economy,  I  personally  watched  this  matter 
and  purchased  the  supplies  to  the  best  advantage  and  lowest  prices.  After  ascertaining 
the  fact  upon  enquiry  and  comparison,  I  found  Mr.  O.  E.  Larose's  articles  were  good 
quality  at  lowest  prices,  therefore  purchased  from  him  during  the  season  of  1893,  taking 
advantage  of  fluctuations  in  all  articles,  some  of  which  fell  considerably  in  price  that 
year,  such  articles  being  largely  consumed  by  the  crews  ;  and  to  carry  out  the  depart- 
ment's instructions  in  1893, 1  purchased  from  parties  who  could  supply  to  the  best  advan- 
tage as  in  1892,  and  am  doing  in  1894  as  per  vouchers  forwarded  to  you.  I  beg  to 
enclose  list  of  number  of  statement  and  vouchers  showing  transactions  with  Mr.  Larose 
in  1893. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  U.  GREGORY. 
Agent,  Dept.  Marine  and  Fieheines. 

Deputy  Minister  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Ottawa. 

Q.  Where  was  this  document  made  out  % — A.  Well 

By  Mr,  Edgar : 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Gregory  ? — A.  He  is  in  Quebec,  I  believe  ;  he  was  there  when 
we  wrote  to  him  lately  from  the  department. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gregory's  signature  and  handwriting  ? — A.  I  never  saw  the 
man. 

By  Mr,  La^ngelier  : 

Q.  You  will  produce  all  those  accounts  ? — A.  Yes,  I  will  produce  them,  and  I  will 
put  them  in  order,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  traced. 

By  Mr,  Edgar : 

Q.  What  you  now  produce  of  the  papers  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, show  payments  made  to  O.  E.  Larose  for  the  year  1893  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  They  are  there — they  are  all  there  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  are  all  there. 

By  Sir  Charles  Hihhert  Tupper  : 

Q.  A  copy  of  the  order  of  the  committee  was  received  by  the  Department  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  had  received  a  copy  of  this 
order,  were  instructions  given  by  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  get  all  the 
papers  for  the  committee,  which  were  asked  for  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  correspondence  which  took  place  with  the  agent  of  the  department  so 
as  to  get  these  papers  here  for  the  purposes  of  this  committee  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  are  all  the  papers  which  you  could  collect  in  virtue  of  this  order  of 
the  committee? — A.  Yes,  for  1893. 

By  Mr,  Edgar  : 

Q.  Did  you  add  up  all  these  amounts  of  the  payments  made  bv  the  department  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  how  much  does  it  amount  1— A.  To  $1,816.33. 

Q.  Which  appear  as  having  been  paid  by  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
to  O.  E  Larose  for  the  supply  of  groceries  and  provisions  during  the  year  1893  t — A. 
Yes. 
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Mr.  OMER  EDOUARD  LAROSE,  merchant,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  sworn : 
By  Mr.  Langdier  : 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  examine  Exhibit  No.  108,  and  say  whether  you  recognize  it? 
— A.  I  remember  well  having  signed  this  document,  but  I  do  not  remember  precisely 
all  its  contents ;  it  may  have  been  read  to  me  at  the  time  and  I  may  have  signed  it  and 
still  not  remember  now  what  the  deed  contains. 

Q.  At  whose  request  did  you  sign  it  % — A.  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  notary,  Mr. 
Oharlebois,  and  there  met  Messrs.  Arthur  Turcotte  and  J.  B.  Provost,  who  had  pre- 
viously reached  the  place. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Turcotte  ?— A.  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte. 

A.  The  member  for  Montmorency  % — A.  Yes ;  and  Mr.  Jean  Baptiste  Provost. 
They  were  there  to  execute  the  deed  of  dissolution  of  the  firm  ;  and  I  went  there  to  get 
a  power  of  attorney  from  Mr.  Turcotte,  for  his  business,  and  at  the  same  time  that  I 
signed  my  power  of  attorney,  I  signed  Exhibit  No.  108. 

Q.  Then  who  asked  you  to  sign  Exhibit  No.  108  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was 
Mr.  Turcotte,  Mr.  Provost  or  Mr.  Oharlebois  that  read  the  document  to  me  and  asked  me 
to  sign  it. 

Q.  Were  you  told,  at  the  time,  by  Mr.  Turcotte  or  Mr.  Provost,  why  you  were 
asked  to  sign  that  document  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  you  are  the  O.  E.  Larose  therein  mentioned  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  J.  B.  Provost  therein  mentioned  is  the  J.  B.  Provost  who  was  examined 
before  this  committee  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  see  it  is  stated  in  this  document  that  J.  B.  Provost  sold  you  the  rights  he 
held  in  a  contract  with  the  Militia  Department,  for  furnishing  supplies  and  provisions, 
etc.,  for  the  Quebec  citadel — I  mean  Exhibit  108 — and  for  a  good  and  sufficient  consid- 
eration ?     Did  you  give  anything  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Provost  at  the  time  ? 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  What  was  the  consideration  you  gave  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Provost  for  transferring  the 
contract  to  you  % — A.  I  never  had  anything  with  Mr.  Provost. 

By  Mr.  Langelier  : 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  money  or  other  consideration  ? — A.  I  paid  nothing  to  Mr. 
Provost. 

Q.  After  the  pretended  sale  set  out  in  Exhibit  No.  108,  that  is  to  say,  the  sale  to 
you  of  the  contract  with  the  Militia  Department,  by  J.  B.  Provost,  who  carried  out  that 
contract? — A.  The  firm  of  Turcotte,  Provost  &  Co. 

Q.  Of  whom  was  that  firm  composed  ? — A.  Of  Mr.  Turcotte,  I  think. 

Q.  Of  which  Mr.  Turcotte  ?— A.  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte. 

Q.  The  member  for  Montmorency  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Turcotte  who  furnished  the  goods  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  member  for  Montmorency  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  that,  to  whom  were  moneys  derived  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract 
paid  1—The  cheques  came  to  the  store. 

Q.  Were  the  cheques  to  the  order  of  J.  B.  Provost  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  contract  was  submitted  to  and  recognized  by  the 
department  1 — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  But  you  remember  that  the  cheques  were  made  payable  to  the  order  of  J.  B. 
Provost?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Provost  retain  those  cheques  himself  ?  Did  he  deposit  them  to  his 
credit?— A.  No. 

Q.  Then  he  received  the  money  derived  from  the  cheques  and  the  cheques  remained 
in  the  store  ;  or  the  proceeds  of  the  cheques,  and  that  was  deposited  in  the  name  of  the 
firm  of  Turcotte,  Provost  &  Co.  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  at  that  time  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  ? — A.  I  was  manager ;  I  had  the  general  control  of 
the  business,  especially  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Turcotte. 

Q.  Had  you  a  power  of  attorney  from  Mr.  Turcotte  to  represent  the  firm  he  had 
formed  under  the  firm  name  of  Turcotte,  Provost  &  Co.  ]-— A.  Yes ;  the  power  of 
attorney  given  me  by  Mr.  Turcotte  on  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Turcotte  &  Provost. 

Q.  And  on  the  formation  of  the  firm  of  Turcotte,  Provost  &  Co.  ? — A.  Precisely. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  leave  that  document  in  the  hands  of  the  committee ! 
— A.  None,  whatever. 

£t/  Mr,  Langdier  : 

Q.  Will  you  file  that  document  ? — A.  Certainly. 
Q.  Will  you  read  it  to  the  committee  ? — A.  Yes. 

(Translation,) 
(Exhibit  No.  109.) 

Before  J.  A.  Charlebois,  notary,  <fec.,  appeared  : 

Arthur  J.  Turcotte,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  merchant ; 

Who  hath  hereby  appointed  as  his  special  mandatory,  Omer  Edouard  Larose,  of 
the  said  city,  clerk,  unto  whom  he  doth  give  power  for  him  and  in  his  name,  to  manage 
and  administer,  both  actively  and  passively  all  his  business  affairs,  and  notably  his 
business  establishment  on  Crown  street,  where  he  does  business  under  the  name  and 
style  of  Turcotte,  Provost  <fe  Co. ; 

To  carry  out  and  do  all  trade  and  business  operations  of  constituent,  to  buy  and 
sell  all  merchandise,  to  undertake  commissions,  to  make  and  execute  bargains,  subscribe 
and  endorse  notes  of  hand,  commercial  paper  and  other  engagements,  draw  and  accept 
drafts  and  bills  of  exchange,  suspend  any  current  account,  make  protests,  sign  orders  on 
correspondents  or  traders,  and  on  any  banks,  treat  with  any  or  all  debtors  or  creditors, 
discuss,  close  or  suspend  any  account,  whether  active  or  passive,  determine  the  balance 
thereof  and  pay  or  receive  the  same,  and  give  or  accept  discharge;  claim  and  takeover 
from  any  post  office,  express  company,  railway  or  other  company,* any  package  or  letter 
registered  or  unregistered,  to  the  address  of  constituent ;  attend  meetings  of  creditors 
and  act  in  cases  of  failure  or  insolvency  wherein  constituent  may  be  interested,  accept 
and  sign  deeds  of  composition  and  discharge,  on  such  conditions  as  such  attorney  deems 
expedient ;  receive  all  moneys  due,  or  to  become  due,  to  constituent  in  any  way  or  for 
any  cause  whatsoever,  pay  off  and  settle  any  moneys  he  may  owe,  give  or  receive  valid 
receipt  or  discharge  for  all  moneys  received  or  paid,  execute  all  mentions  and  substitu- 
tions, with  or  without  guarantee,  deliver  up  or  cause  to  be  delivered  up  all  deeds  .and 
documents,  grant  release  from  seizure,  execute  discharge  of  inscriptions,  seizures,  oppo- 
sitions and  other  impediments,  the  whole  whether  after  or  before  payment. 

And  for  the  purposes  hereof  constituent  doth  give  to  mandatory  full  power  to  sign 
in  the  name  of  constituent,  all  necessary  deeds,  contracts  and  other  documents,  and  any- 
thing necessary  to  the  execution  of  this  deed,  to  execute  all  proceedings  in  relation  and 
necessary  thereto  as  though  constituent  were  present,  it  being  the  intention  that  this 
power  shall  serve  and  avail  in  all  cases  not  foreseen  hereby,  said  constituent  promising 
and  binding  himself  to  pay  all  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  mandatory  in  pursuance 
hereof,  and  the  whole  to  approve,  confirm  and  ratify,  if  at  any  time  called  so  to  do,  but 
such  ratification  shall,  nevertheless,  not  be  in  any  way  necessary  ; 

Executed  at  Quebec,  &c. 

The  2nd  February,  1893,  under  No.  4732,  &c.,  &c, 

ART.  J.  TURCOTTE. 

J.  A.  CHARLEBOIS,  .V.  P. 
(A  true  copy.— J.  A.  C,  .V.P.) 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was,  in  1893,  a  contract  for  supplying  groceries  to 
the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Department  at  Quebec? — A.  Yes,  I  obtained  the  contract  for 
supplies. 

Q.  Was  it  you  who  applied  for  the  contract  ?  Had  you  any  correspondence  with 
the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  ? — A.  I  file  this  letter  in  reply  to  the  question. 

Q.  I  see  the  lower  part  of  this  is  torn  ? — A.  I  think  that  in  opening  the  envelope  I 
inadvertently  tore  the  lower  part  of  the  letter ;  I  have  not  kept  the  other  part  of  the 
paper,  but  it  was  certainly  addressed  to  me. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  but  your  address  on  the  paper  torn  off,  as  you  state,  in 
opening  the  envelope  t    Will  you  read  the  letter  to  the  committee  ? 

"  Agency  of  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

"Quebec,  May  3,  1893. 
(Exhibit  No.  110.) 

"  Sir, — You  are  invited  to  tender  for  the  supply  of  the  following  articles,  in  such 
quantities  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  required  by  the  agency  of  the  department  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the  season  of  1893.  All  supplies  to  be  delivered  at  the  Queen's 
wharf  free  of  charge  for  packages  or  cartage :  apples,  evaporated ;  barley,  per  lb. ; 
rice,  per  lb. 

"J.  U.  GREGORY, 
"  Agent  Dept,  Marine  and  Fialieriee,^' 

Q.  Whose  signature  is  at  foot  of  that  letter? — A.  The  signature  of  Mr.  J.  U.  Gregory. 

Q.  What  position  does  Mr.  Gregory  hold  at  Quebec  ? — A.  The  agenc  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Q.  You  mean  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Department  of  Canada  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  letter  addressed  ? — A.  To  me. 

Q.  It  was,  you  say,  through  inadvertence  that  that  letter  was  torn  1 — A.  Certainly; 
I  did  not  think  I  should  have  had  to  file  it  here,  and  it  was  through  inadvertence 
in  opening  the  envelope  that  it  was  torn. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  how  you  got  that  contract  ? — A.  I  got  the  contract  from  the 
department  when  Mr.  Turcotte  left  Mr.  Provost. 

By  Mr,  Edgar : 

Q.  Were  you  manager  for  the  firm  of  Turcotte  *fe  Provost  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  also  manager  for  the  firm  of  Turcotte,  Provost  &  Co.  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  manager  for  both  firms  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  here  a  number  of  cheques  of  the  year  1891  ;  will  you  look  through 
them  in  a  general  way,  and  say  if  you  recognize  them  ?  (The  witness  looks  over  the 
cheques.) — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  looked  over  these  Government  official  cheques  for  the  year  1892,  pay- 
able to  J.  B.  Provost  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  cheques  were  deposited  to  the  credit  of  Turcotte  & 
Provost  ? — A.  We  used  to  deposit  them  in  the  Merchants^  Bank  to  the  credit  of  Tur- 
cotte <fe  Provost. 

Q.  And  these  cheques  were,  in  fact,  so  deposited  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? — A.  Yes  ;  they  are  all  marked  at  the  Merchants'  Bank. 

Q.  Were  they  deposited  to  the  general  account  of  that  firm  1 — A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  special  account. 

Q.  Were  they  deposited  to  the  private  account  of  J.  B.  Provost  ? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  You  were  the  manager  of  the  firm  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  the  following  year — the  year  1893 — ^look  at  the  cheques  for  that 
year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  look  through  the  cheques  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  1893?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  please  look  at  the  cheques  for  1894,  as  far  as  they  go ;  please  see  who 
endorsed  them  ;  is  it  not  Turcotte  k  Provost  ? — A.  There  is  one  endorsed  Turcotte, 
Provost  &  Co.,  and  three  endorsed  A.  J.  Turcotte  <fc  Co. 

Q.  In  1894  there  is  pue  endorsed  by,  Turcotte,  Provost  <fe  Co.  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whose  credit  Was  it  deposited? — A.  To  the  credit  of  Turcotte,  Provost  k 
Co.,  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Therefore,  the  other  cheques  for  1894,  to  whose  credit  were  they  deposited  % — 
A.  There  is  but  one,  I  mean  that  signed  in  the  month  of  February,  because  I  left  the 
firm  of  Turcotte,  Provost  <fe  Co.  in  the  month  of  March,  and  I  know  nothing  further. 

Q.  On  what  date  did  you  leave?— A.  The  1st  March,  1894. 

Q.  Now,  when  these  cheques  were  deposited  to  the  credit  of  Turcotte  &  Provost, 
who  supplied  the  groceries  ? — A.  The  firm  of  Turcotte  &  Provost. 

Q.  Composed  of  whom  ?  Do  you  know  it  ? — A.  It  was  composed  of  Turcotte  & 
Provost,  I  suppose.  ^ 

Q.  Which  Mr.  Turcotte  ? — A.  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte,  as  shown  by  the  deeds  of  part- 
nership. 

Q.  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte,  the  member  for  Montmorency  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  these  cheques  were  being  deposited  to  the  credit  of  Turcotte,  Provost  <k 
Company,  who  furnished  the  groceries  ?--A.  The  same  firm,  Turcotte,  Provost  &  Co. 

Q.  Who  composed  that  firm  ? — A.  It  is  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  as  shown  by 
the  deeds  of  partnership  ;  I  think  it  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte,  but  you  can  ascertain  by  the 
deeds  of  partnership. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  Mr.  Turcotte,  do  you  mean  Mr.  Turcotte,  the  member  for 
Montmorency? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Choquette  : 

Q.  You  were  employed  by  Messrs.  Turcotte  and  Provost  when  they  were  partners  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  of  A.  J.  Turcotte  and  J.  B.  Provost 
you  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  of  Turcotte  &  Co.,  consisting  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Turcotte  alone  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  after  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Turcotte  Provost  &  Co.,  you  remained 
in  the  service  of  the  firm  of  A.  J.  Turcotte  &  Co.,  consisting  of  A.  J.  Turcotte,  alone, 
again? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  when  I  left ;  the  firm  had  been  dissolved  for 
a  month. 

Q.  Consequently  you  were  in  the  service  of  the  firm  of  Turcott«  &  Provost,  of  the 
firm  of  Turcotte  Provost  &  Co.,  and  of  the  firm  of  A.  J.  Turcotte  <fe  Co. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  that  time  you  were  the  manager  of  those  several  firms  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  W9re  empowdered  to  endorse  the  cheques  and  sign  the  names  of  the  several 
firms  ? — A.  Yes  ;  except  the  firm  of  A.  J.  Turcotte  &  Co.,  because  I  was  with  that  firm 
but  one  month. 

Q.  You  held  the  power  of  attorney  from  A.  J.  Turcotte  to  sign  his  name  as  his 
manager  for  the  firm  of  A.  J.  Turcotte  &  Co.  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  also  in  that  way  you  signed  the  cheques  for  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte, 
acting  as  manager  for  the  firm  of  Turcotte,  Provost  &  Co.  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  as  manager  that  you  deposited  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte 
these  cheques  from  the  department  ? — A.  Yes,  when  I  made  the  deposits. 

Q.  Ajid  the  cheques  deposited  to  his  credit  were  in  payment  for  goods  furnished  to 
the  Citadel  at  Quebec,  by  the  firm  of  Turcotte,  Provost  &  Co.  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereof  Mr.  A.  J.  Turcotte  was  sole  proprietor  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  benefited  by  the  cheques  sent  by  the  department  in  payment  for  the  goods 
furnished  by  the  firm  of  Turcotte,  Provost  <fe  Co.  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was 
any  arrangement  made  between  Mr.  Turcotte  and  Mr.  Provost. 

Q.  In  whose  name  were  the  cheques  deposited  in  the  bank  ? — A.  In  the  name  of 
Turcotte,  Provost  &  Co.,  and  of  Turcotte  <fe  Provost. 

Q.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Turcotte,  Provost  &  Co.  ? — A.  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Turcotte. 
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Q.  The  member  for  Montmorency  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Edgar: 
Q.  How  many  deposits  did  you  make  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr,  Antyot : 

Q.  How  often  did  you,  yourself,  go  to  the  bank  to  make  deposits  1 — A.  I  think  I 
did  not  go  often  myself ;  I  used  to  prepare  tiie  amount,  the  papers,  but  it  was  our  book- 
keeper that  made  the  deposits. 

By  Mr,  Langelier  : 

Q.  And  you  prej^ared  the  deposit  schechlles? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  those  deposit  schedules  did  you  enter  the  cheques  now  under  discussion? 
— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Here  are  the  documents  forming  Exhibit  No.  Ill,  which  shows  that  you  furn- 
ished groceries  to  the  Marine  Department  at  Quebec  in  1893,  for  the  sum  of  $1,816.33. 
Will  you  explain  under  what  circumstances  you  fumised  these  groceries  ?  Had  you  a 
contract  with  the  department? — A.  The  contract  I  had — I  showed  you  what  I  had — 
I  had  nothing  else.  I  was  asked  to  furnish  the  goods,  and  I  continued  to  furnish  them 
at  the  prices  at  which  they  had  been  furnished  during  the  previous  year. 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  explain  how  you  came  to  supply  these  groceries.  Had  you 
a  store  at  the  time  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  you  who  supplied  them  ?-  -A.  Yes ;  it  was  I  that  delivered  the  goods. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  buy  them  I — A.  From  Mr.  Turcotte. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  come  to  have  the  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Marine  ? 

By  Mr,  Edgar  : 

Q.  Had  you  made  any  arrangement  with  Mr.  Turcotte  as  to  that  ? — A.  I  came  to 
have  that  contract  at  the  time  of  my  engagement  with  Mr.  Turcotte. 

By  Mr,  Langelier : 

Q.  State  what  occurred.  You  were  engaged  as  manager  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  will  state 
the  conditions  of  my  engagement. 

Q.  State  what  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Turcotte  at  the  time  ? — A.  I  made  an 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Turcotte  under  which  he  gave  me  a  certain  salary  and  the  profits 
of  the  contract  with  the  Department  of  Marine  were  to  be  mine,  and  I  was  perfectly 
free  to  purchase  the  goods  required  for  the  contract  wheresoever  T  thought  proper,  but 
if  I  wished  to  buy  them  from  Mr.  Turcotte,  he  undertook  to  give  them  to  me  at  cost 
price. 

Q.  What  was  the  salary  you  had  previously  from  Mr.  Turcotte  ? — A.  Am  I  obliged 
to  answer  that  question  ? 

The  Chairman. — Yes. 

A.  I  had  $950  a  year. 

Q,  Were  you  satified  with  that  salary  ?  When  you  made  fresh  arrangements  werp 
you  satisfied  with  the  same  salary  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  You  wanted  an  increase  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  fact  of  Mr.  Provost  leaving  the  firm 
gave  me  an  increase  of  work  and  I  wanted  more  pay. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  want  your  salary  increased  ? — A.  I  was  engaged  at  the 
same  salary — $950 — plus  any  profits  from  the  contract  with  the  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Department,  and  in  the  event  of  not  getting  the  contract  Mr.  Turcotte  was  to  give  me 
$1,200  a  year. 

Q.  How  much  were  the  profits  of  the  contract  with  the  department  for  that  year  ? 
— A.  Approximately  speaking,  about  $400  or  $450. 

Q.  Had  you  not  had  the  contract  for  supplying  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Department, 
how  much  as  salary  would  you  have  demanded  from  Mr.  Turcotte  ? — A.  I  have  just  told 
you  that  it  was  understood  that  I  was  to  get  $1,200. 
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Q.  How  much  did  you  get  from  Mr.  Turcotte  during  that  year  1 — A.  It  seems  to 
me  that  what  I  have  just  told  you  shows  it  perfectly.  I  have  just  said  that  I  got  my 
salary  of  $950,  and  any  profit  arising  from  the  contract  with  the  department. 

Q.  You  had  $950  a  year  ? — A,  Yes,  plus  the  profits  of  the  contract  with  the  de- 
partment. 

Q.  Did  you  retain  all  the  profits  you  derived  from  the  contract  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  any  part  of  the  profits  to  any  person  1 — A.  No  ;  but  when  I 
state  that  I  did  not  give  any  part  of  the  profits,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  did  do  so,  for  I 
had  a  person  to  keep  my  accounts,  and  I  paid  him  therefor. 

Q.  Who  was  that  1 — A.  Mr.  Mofiett,  who  used  to  make  up  the  accounts  after 
hours ;  I  mean  the  accounts  for  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fsheries,  they  had  to  be 
made  out  in  triplicate  ;  I  had  no  time*  to  make  them  out,  and  in  order  to  avoide  en- 
croaching on  the  time  belonging  to  Mr.  Turcotte  we  used  to  work  in  the  evening,  so  I 
paid  Mr.  Mofifett  as  I  felt  bound  to  do. 

By  Mr,  Edgar  : 

Q.  Had  you  a  contract  with  the  Marine  and  Fsheries  Department  before  this  one  ? 
—A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  to  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Department  or  to  Mr.  Gregory  to 
obtain  this  contract  ? — A.  I  saw  Mr.  Gregory  ;  he  came  to  the  store,  and  I  asked  him 
for  the  contract,  and  he  told  me  he  would  send  me  a  blank  tender. 

By  Mr.  Choquette: 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  go  and  see  him  ?  Or,  rather,  who  advised  you  to  go  and  see 
him  ?~-A.  No  one ;  he  came  to  the  store  and  it  was  there  I  saw  him. 

By  Mr.  Edgar : 

Q.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Turcotte  previously,  concerning  the  contract  ? — A.  I  saw  Mr. 
Turcotte,  as  I  told  you  awhile  ago,  at  the  time  of  my  engagement. 

Q.  Before  you  had  made  the  application  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  you  saw  Mr.  Gregory,  as  regards  that  matter,  or  any  other  person  be- 
longing to  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  you  had  made  your  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Turcotte  as  to  your  salary  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Langelier  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  had  this  contract  before  you  1 — A.  I  think  it  was  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Provost,  but  I  do  not  know  for  certain. 

By  Mr.  Choquette: 

Q.  All  the  goods  supplied  were  got  from  Mr.  Turcotte  ? — A.  Yes,  in  great  part ; 
when  goods  were  short  at  Mr.  Turcotte's  I  got  them  elsewhere. 

By  Mr.  Bnmeau : 

Q.  This  arrangement  as  to  your  salary  was  made  subsequently  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  firm  of  Turcotte,  Provost  <fe  Co.  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  How  does  it  come,  then,  that  Mr.  Turcotte  offered  you  in  virtue  of  that  ar- 
rangement $950  a  year,  plus  the  profits  from  the  contract  with  the  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Department  ? — A.  Because  I  asked  him  for  an  increase,  as  I  told  you  a  while  ago. 
The  retirement  of  Mr.  Provost  gave  me  additional  work,  and  then  I  asked  for  an  in- 
crease of  my  salary  and  obtained  it. 

Q.  You  obtained  it  in  what  way  ? — A.  I  have  just  told  you. 

Q.  $950  a  year  with  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  contract  with  the  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Department  ? — A.  Failing  the  contract  with  the  department,  that  is  to 
say  to  make  the  profits  on  the  contract,  I  had  $1200  a  year. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  was  anything  said  as  to  plac- 
ing in  your  name  the  contract  Mr.  J.  B.  Provost  had  with  the  Militia  Department  % — 
A.  No,  since  the  cheques  were  always  made  in  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Provost. 
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Q.  Then  why  was  the  contract  transferred  in  that  way  by  the  deed  ? — A.  I  cannot 
give  any  other  explanation ;  I  do  not  know  myself. 

By  Mr.  H.  A.  Turcotte  : 

Q.  How  long  were  you  employed  by  Turcotte  &  Provost  ? — A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  Were  you  always  manager  of  the  firm  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  manager  1 — A.  I  cannot  say  precisely.  When  I  speak  of 
having  been  manager,  I  mean  that  I  had  more  latitude  in  the  business,  and  after  a 
few  years  I  did  much  more  than  when  I  entered ;  I  entered  in  1884,  as  a  clerk,  and 
rose  in  grade,  and  after  some  time,  Mr.  Turcotte  and  Mr.  Provost,  absenting  themselves 
from  time  to  time,  my  salary  was  increased,  and  I  was  asked  to  devote  myself  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  business  of  the  store. 

Q.  Mr.  Provost  often  absented  himself  in  order  to  go  to  his  country  house  ? — A. 
I  don^t  know  whether  he  had  one. 

Q.  In  1892  ?— A.  Yes,  he  had. 

Q.  He  absented  himself  very  often  from  the  store  in  1892?  He  was  often  ill 
in  1892  1 — A.  That  is  a  good  reason  for  being  absent. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  Mr.  Provost  was  very  often  sick  f — A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  And  that  he  was  very  often  absent  from  the  store  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  engagement  between  Mr.  Turcotte  and  you  in  1892,  what  was  the 
date  of  that  engagement? — A.  There  was  no  deed  of  engagement  made,  it  was  done  by 
word  of  mouth,  which  is  as  good  as  a  deed  ;  an  agreement  made  on  a  man's  word  is 
binding,  I  consider. 

Q.  When  was  the  promise  given  you  ? — A.  The  word  was  given  ;  the  deed  of 
partnership  was  made  about  the  2nd  February — then  it  was  at  the  end  of  January, 
1893,  about  the  30th  or  31st  January  ;  I  cannot  give  the  precise  date,  because  I  did 
not  take  it  down,  but  it  was  then  it  occurred. 

Q.  Were  there  several  conversations  between  you  and  Mr.  Turcotte  as  to  your 
engagement  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  your  engagement  to  last  ? — A.  One  year. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  Mr  Turcotte  was  unwilling  to  increase  your  salary  ? — A.  He 
refused  to  give  me  what  I  asked  for  ;  I  wanted  to  have  my  name  in  the  firm  and  he 
would  not  consent,  and  then  I  left  this  year,  but,  as  I  told  you,  I  was  to  have  $950  and 
the  profits  on  the  contracts  with  department,  or  failing  the  contract  I  was  to  get  $1,200 
a  year. 

Q.  Is  it.not  true  that  when  your  engagement  for  1893  was  discussed,  you  applied 
for  an  increase  and  it  was  refused  ? — A.  At  that  time  the  dissolution  of  partnership  had 
not  as  yet  taken  place.. 

Q.  And  that  Mr.  Turcotte  then  refused  to  increase  your  salary  ? — A.  No.  I  have 
told  you  that  the  firm  was  not  yet  dissolved,  it  was  still  the  firm  of  Turcotte  &  Provost, 
and  they  had  to  consult  one  another. 

Q.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  were  there  not  many  discussions  as  to  your 
engagement  ? — A.  Not  more  than  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  several  interviews  with  Mr.  Turcotte  about  your  engagement, 
and  did  not  Mr.  Turcotte  reject  your  terms  ? — A.  The  first  interview,  I  remember  it 
perfectly  well,  was  on  a  Sunday.  I  went  to  Mr.  Turcotte's  house  and  asked  him  what 
were  his  intentions.     He  said  to  me :  "I  will  give  you  what  I  told  you  before." 

Q.  Say  how  much  ? — A.  $950  a  year  with  the  profits  derived  from  the  contract 
with  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Department,  or  otherwise,  if  I  failed  to  secure  that,  $1,200; 
and  I  told  Mr.  Turcotte  I  thought  I  could  do  better  if  I  were  to  do  business  on  my  own 
account ;  he  said  he  would  not  prevent  me  and  told  me  to  start  on  my  own  account,  as 
he  could  not  do  any  better  than  that. 

Bt/  Mr,  Bruneau : 
Q.  At  the  time  had  you  thought  of  tendering  for  the  contract  with  the  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Department  ? — A.  I  was  always  thinking  of  it,  because  the  more  you  tender, 
the  more  money  you  make, 
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Q.  Did  anyone  make  you  offers,  or  bind  himself  to  enable  you  to  get  or  in  order 
that  you  might  get  the  contract  for  supplies  needed  by  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment 1 — A.  No  ;  it  was  as  I  have  just  stated.  All  I  had  was  $950  and  the  profits 
arising  fix>m  the  supplies  to  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Department,  and  failing  that,  as  I 
have  said,  I  was  to  have  the  sum  of  $1,200  a  year. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 
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Thursday,  5th  July,  1894. 
The  Committee  met  at  10.30  a.m.,  Mr.  Girouard  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  ALFRED  CHARLEBOIS,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  notary,  sworn. 
By  Mr,  H,  A,  Tv/rcotU : 

Q.  You  are  a  notary,  are  you  not  ?  How  long  have  you  been  a  notary  % — A.  Since 
1887. 

Q.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Notaries  of  the  province  of  Quebec  1 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  examine  Exhibit  No.  108,  and  say  whether  it  is  a  copy  duly 
certified  by  you  of  a  notarial  deed  passed  by  you  ?— A.  This  is  a  certified  copy  of  the 
original  in  my  possession.     I  cannot  part  with  the  original. 

Q.  You  cannot  part  with  the  original  minute  ? — A.  Under  the  laws  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  the  minutes  remain  in  my  possession. 

Q.  By  whom  was  that  minute  signed  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Jean  Baptiste  Provost  and 
Mr.  Omer  E.  Larose,  on  the  2nd  February,  1893. 

Q,  Mr.  Jean  Baptiste  Provost  was  a  grocery  merchant  doing  business  in  the  city 
of  Quebec  ? — A.  He  is  a  grocery  merchant  in  the  city  of  Quebec. 

Q.  He  is  the  former  partner  of  Mr.  Joseph  Arthur  Turcotte,  the  member  for 
Montmorency? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  O.  K  Larose  is  the  former  employee  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Turcotte,  the 
member  for  Montmorency  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  whose  request  was  the  minute  of  that  deed  prepared  % — A.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Provost. 

Q.  Was  that  minute  read  to  Mr.  Jean  Baptiste  Provost  and  to  Mr.  O.  K  Larose 
before  they  signed  % — ^A.  Yes,  I  am  positive  it  was. 

Q.  Was  the  Dominion  Government  notified  as  to  that  deed  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Turcotte  notified  as  to  that  deed  ? — A.  No  notice  was  served  on  Mr. 
Turcotte. 

Q.  No  return  {procha  verbal)  was  made  as  to  the  service  of  notice  of  that  deed  1 — 
A.  No  ;  when  service  of  a  document  has  been  effected  an  official  report  (proces  verbal) 
is  made  of  the  fact  that  a  copy  of  the  deed  was  served ;  and  there  is  no  minute  to  that 
effect  in  my  office. 

By  Mr,  ClioqtieUe  : 

Q.  When  that  deed  was  executed  Mr.  Larose  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Turcotte?-— A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Turcotte,  the  member  for  Montmorency  1 — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Brunecm  :  ' 

Q.  Personally,  do  you  know  whether  that  deed  was  carried  out  by  the  parties  1 — 
A.  My  professional  duties,  as  a  notary,  put  me  entirely  outside  of  that ;  I  cannot 
answer  that. 

Q.  It  is  stated  in  the  deed  that  the  sale  is  made  for  good  and  sufficient  considera- 
tion ;  was  there  any  value  given,  or  money  paid  before  you  by  Mr.  Larose  to  Mr. 
Provost  ? — A.  No ;  the  deed  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given 
me  by  the  parties. 

By  Mr.  Edgar  : 

Q.  Here  is  another  copy  of  another  exhibit  of  the  same  date,  Exhibit  No.  104. 
Was  this  document  executed  before  you,  in  your  professional  capcu^ity,  as  notary  for  the 
province  of  Quebec  1 — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  the  original  of  this  document  in  your  office  1 — ^A.  Yee. 

Q.  And  this  Exhibit,  No.  104,  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  document  in  your  office  1 
— A.  It  is  a  true  copy  and  carefully  compared. 

Q.  It  is  a  deed  executed  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Turcotte,  the  sitting  member  for  the 
county  of  Montmorency  to  Jean  Baptiste  Provost  1 — A.  Yes. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 
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REPORT 


The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agricaltare  and  Colonization  snbmit  their 
fifth  and  final  report,  together  with  the  evidence  taken  at  the  several  sittings  of  the 
Committee  during  the  session,  as  forming  part  of  their  report. 

Mr.  Saunders,  the  director  of  experimental  farms,  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee on  April  26th  and  May  Iht.  He  furnished  a  summary  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  Central  farm  at  Ottawa  and  the  branch  farms  in  the  provinces,  containing 
matter  of  much  interest  for  farmers,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  the  great  advan- 
tages to  the  country  at  large  which  the  farms  afibrded. 

He  commenced  by  giving  an  account  of  the  trouble  which  had  been  expenenced 
at  the  Central  farm  by  tuberculosis  among  cattle,  and  informed  the  committee  that 
out  of  54  animals  tested  by  the  Koch  lymph,  culled  tuberculin,  26  showed  reaction,  in 
consequence  of  which  21  were  slaughtered.  The  postmortem  examinations  in  all 
the  cases  showed  the  presence  of  the  disease :  5  others  were  kept  for  further  test. 

As  showing  the  progress  of  interest  of  the  farmers  in  the  exp')rimental  farm 
experiments,  he  stated  that  6,864  letters  of  inquiry  were  received  in  1889 ;  this 
number  constantly  augmented  until  in  1893  it  reached  25,657 ;  and  in  the  last  year 
named  as  many  as  244,833  bulletins  were  furniKhed  to  farmers  fh)m  the  Central 
farm.  This  fact  exhibits  an  increasing  and  salutary  interest,  applications  having 
i>een  sent  for  the  bulletins.  Similar  interest,  he  said,  was  shown  to  be  manifested 
from  the  reports  received  from  the  several  stations  in  the  provinces. 

As  respects  the  annual  reports  of  the  farms,  he  said  that  5,000  copies  were  at 
first  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  from  applicants,  but  now  45,000  copies  are 
required. 

And  as  respects  the  distribution  of  seed,  which  is  one  of  the  important  opera- 
tions of  the  farm,  he  stated  that  to  the  15th  of  February  of  the  present  year,  there 
were  12,000  applications;  and  by  the  25th  of  April  20,1*71  samples,  each  of  three 
pounds  weight,  had  been  distributed.  The  total  number  of  samples  distributed  since 
the  farms  began  was  88,501.  The  director  mentioned,  as  showing  the  results  of  this 
work,  that  one  farmer  in  Prince  Edward  Island  wrote  to  him  three  years  ago  and 
obtained  a  sample  of  Prize  Cluster  oats,  from  which  last  year  h^  sold  700  bushels 
of  seed,  to  his  neighbours.  The  mention  of  such  a  fact  shows  how  important  this 
seed  distribution  is;  and  how  its  ultimate* effects  may  tend  to  enrich  the  whole 
country. 

He  furnished  some  information  of  interest  to  farmers  on  the  subject  of  the  best 
mode  of  making  and  pre&erving  hay;  and  gave  an  account  of  tests  with  fertilizers, 
also  of  much  interest  to  farmers. 

On  the  second  occasion  of  the  director  appearing  before  the  committee,  he  fur- 
nished information  on  the  subject  of  seed  testing  with  respect  to  vitality,  and  also 
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in  ralation  to  times  of  sowing.  He  showed  the  results  with  several  kinds  of  grains 
from  plots  under  the  same  conditions,  and  seeds  sown  one  week  after  each  other. 
The  facts  which  were  the  result  of  that  series  of  conclusive'  experiments  should  be 
well  considered  by  the  farmers  of  this  country.  Early  sowing  means  greater  success 
in  results,  than  any  possibility  arising  from  late  sowing. 

He  gave  an  account  of  the  several  branch  experimental  farms,  showing  the 
nature  of  their  operations. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bobertson,  dairy  commissioner  and  agriculturist  of  the  Central 
experimental  farm,  appeared  on  three  separate  days  before  the  committee,  on  the 
8th,  llth  and  15th  of*  May.  His  statements  which  appear  in  the  evidence,  herewith, 
contain  matter  of  very  much  moment  for  the  country. 

On  the  firat  day  he  appeared  he  fully  described  his  operations  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  the  maritime  provinces  and  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  greatest  interest 
has  been  excited  among  the  farmers,  in  the  dairy  proceedings  which  have  been 
initiated.  The  progress  made  is  most  encouraging.  This  has  in  fact  exceeded  the 
original  anticipations,  and  gained  sufficient  momentum  to  continue  to  progress  from 
its  own  impulse.  Dairy  products  of  the  maritime  provinces  and  Quebec  are  now 
competing  with  the  best  from  Ontario  and  other  countries. 

The  dairy  commissioner,  at  the  sitting  of  the  committee  on  the  llth,  gave 
somewhat  similar  information  in  relation  to  the  province  of  Ontario.  He  showed 
the  importance  of  carrying  on  dairying  operations  for  the  whole  twelve  months  of 
the  year;  and  that  milking  an  animal  for  the  whole  of  the  year  was  not  necesBurily  a 
cause  of  any  weakness,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Good  breeding  should  be :  the  trana- 
mission  of  desired  qualities. 

He  informed  the  committee  that  an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  introduce  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  at  present,  improved  daii*ying  operations  in  Manitoba  and  the 
North-west  Territories,  and  to  do  the  same  as  far  as  possible  in  British  Columbia. 
In  his  opinion,  success  in  the  development  of  these  operations  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  these  important  areas  of  the  Dominion. 

He  gave  the  committee  to  understand  there  was  reason  to  believe  the  president 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  entertained  favourably  a  proposal  to  treat  the  build- 
ing of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  on  the  same  principle  as  the  building  of 
elevatoi*s,  with  the  object  of  renting  them  to  farmers,  in  favourable  localities  where 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a  good  start  might  be  made  in  dairy  operations,  and 
he  informed  the  committee  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government,  through  the 
work  to  be  carried  out  by  him,  to  aid  the  movement  of  dairy  operations  in  Manitoba 
and  west  of  that  province  in  so  far  as  possible. 

The  dairy  commissioner  gave  much  interesting  information  on  the  important 

subject  of  competition  to  be  expected -from,  and  the  nature  of  the  dairy  supplies 

furnished  from  other  countries  to  the  British  markets,  to  which  Canadian  prtxince 

is  sent.     He  pointed  out  that  by  the  creamery  operations  as  much  as  one-third  more 

butter  has  been  obtained  from  the  milk  of  cows,  six  months  after  calving,  thanconld 

be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  system  of  deep  setting  in  pails.    He  also  showed  how 

oleomargarine  was  manufactured,  how  it  came  into  competition  with  butter,  and  the 

measures  taken  in  other  countries   to  ensure  protection  against  the  fraud  of  sob- 

stitution. 
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On  the  third  oooasion  of  the  dairy  commissioner'B  appearance  before  the  com* 
mittee,  he  famished  resolts  of  experiments  on  the  subject  of  feeding  cattle  and  the 
production  of  fodders.  He  stated  that^  at  the  Central  farm,  they  had  taken,  this 
year,  the  fourth  crop  on  the  40-acre  test  lot,  and  from  which  he  expected  to  feed 
more  than  30  animals,  by  the  mixture  of  corn,  beans  and  sunflowers.  He  showed 
how  important  it  was  to  obtain  as  much  perfect  food,  as  possible,  for  cattle  from  a  small 
area;  and  after  pointing  out  the  results  of  different  modes  of  feeding,  he  gave  it  as 
his  belief  that  the  Canadian  farmers  did  not  grow  enough  of  rye,  for  fodder  purposes 
He  said  rye  was  perhaps  the  best  fodder  for  pigs. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Chapais,  the  assistant  dairy  commissioner,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, on  June  12th,  and  he  showed  the  rapid  progress  which  is  being  made  in 
improved  dairy  operations  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  He  said  that  in  1884  Quebec 
had  only  300  cheese  and  butter  factories  in  the  whole  province,  while  now  the  num- 
ber was  1.400;  and  in  cheese,  he  said  that  the  output,  if  not  superior,  was  at  least 
«qual  to  the  best  from  Ontario.  He  showed  the  particular  advantages  possessed  by 
the  French-Canadian  cow,  with  its  long  acclimatization,  and  particularly  in  those  of 
the  parts  of  the  province  where  the  winters  were  long  and  severe.  He  stated,  it  had 
been  found  by  tests  in  Quebec,  that  thiF  cow  gave  more  and  richer  milk  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  food  eaten,  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  larger  varieties.  He  also 
pointed  out  the  kinds  of  food  best  adapted  for  feeding  in  that  pi*ovince ;  and  the 
Success  in  growing  fruits  adapted  to  its  climate.  He  said  there  were  now  2,000 
silos  in  the  province,  mainly  in  the  western  portion. 

Mr.  James  Fletcher,  the  entomologist  and  botanist  of  the  Central  experimental 
farm,  appeared  before  the  committee,  on  5th  and  12th  June,  and  furnished  details 
of  information  of  interest  to  farmers,  on  the  subject  of  protection  from  insects  and 
fungoid  pests  which  yearly  cause  very  considerable  losses,  not  only  in  Canada  but 
throughout  the  continent,  where  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on.  It  is  clear 
from  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  that  the  losses  from  this  cause  run  into 
millions,  and  that  the  application  of  the  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive 
remedies  which  he  pointed  out,  if  persistently  and  intelligently  applied,  may  make 
an  appreciable  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  Dominion.  Without  attempting 
to  furnish  any  analytic  statement  in  this  report  of  the  details  stated  by  Mr.  Fletcher, 
it  is  thought  better  to  refer  farmers  to  the  evidence  itself. 

Mr.  John  Craig,  the  horticulturist  of  the  Central  experimental  farm,  appeared 
before  the  committee  on  the  22nd  and  31st  of  May.  He  furnished  to  the  committee 
a  summarized  report  of  the  principal  operations  of  the  farm  in  relation  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  several  kinds  of  fruits  which  are  grown  in  the  Dominion,  indicating 
the  pests  to  be  guarded  against  and  the  best  methods  of  culture.  His  statements 
had  reference  as  well  to  the  small  fruits  as  to  the  apple,  pear  and  peach  crops  of  the 
Dominion;  and  the  attention  of  the  farmers  and  horticulturists  of  the  country 
may  be  directed,  for  details,  to  his  evidence  forming  part  of  this  report. 

He  pointed  out  that  it  is  important  for  frait-gi*owers  to  unite  in  some  well  de- 
vised plan  of  cold  storage,  in  oixler  to  enable  them  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  valu- 
able crops  they  raise.  He  indicated  the  operations  of  the  experimental  farm  in 
distributing  trees,  and  particularly  those  adapted  to  Manitoba  and  the  north-west  of 
the  Dominion.  The  information  which  he  furnished  with  respect  to  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  possessed  points  of  interest,  as  did  also  that  re- 
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lating  toBome  extensive  efforts  for  the  caltivation  uf  this  plant  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  He  showed  that  one  grower  had  planted  out  as  large  an  area  as  100  acres, 
with  hUCCOHS,  and  from  which  a  product  as  high  a^^  8180  an  acre  had  been  taken. 
The  climate  and  soil  of  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  appear  to  be 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Shutt,  the  chemist  of  the  experimental  farm,  appeared  before  the 
committee  on  May  18th,  and  his  evidence  showed  the  importance  for  farmers  to 
possess  knowledge  rcHpecttng  the  constituents  of  soils,  fertilizord  and  cattle  foods,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  several  operations  with  intelligence  and 
economy.  He  pointed  out  how  important  this  was  as  respects  the  grat^es  in 
relation  to  the  best  times  to  use  them  as  cattle  food,  having  in  view  digestibility  and 
maximum  of  nutriment;  both  of  which  varied  at  different  periods  in  the  life  of  the 
grass  plant.  As  respects  the  making  of  grass  into  hay,  he  said  the  best  time  was 
shortly  after  the  bloom,  when  the  nutritive  properties  were  at  their  maximum.  He 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  growing  the  legumes  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  by 
this  means,  nitrogen,  pho-^phoric  acid  and  potash.  He  showed  that  nitrogen  might 
bo  most  cheaply  obtained  Irpm  the  air  by  this  means,  and  mentioned  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  expensive  of  the  artificial  fertilizers,  costing  as  much  as  15  cents  a  poand, 
while  the  cost  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  was  from  5  to  7  cents  a  pound. 

And  also  with  respect  to  the  foddere,  he  showed  that  the  most  important  and 
costly  constituents  of  these  were  the  albumenoids,  the  characteristic  element  of 
which  is  nitrogen.  He  showed  farmers  should  endeavour  to  obtain  these  consti* 
tuenis  in  the  cheapest  way  possible,  as  well  for  crop  food  as  the  fodder  of  animala  ; 
hence  the  importance  of  growing  leguminous  crops.  He  mentioned  that  the  niti-o- 
gen  collectors  were  clover,  peas^,  beans,  vetches  and  lupins. 

He  pointed  out  how,  in  practice,  chemistry  might  be  made  aseful  to  farmers,  and 
furnished  some  intere^ting  information  in  relation  to  the  purity  of  water,  the  tests 
at  the  Central  farm,  during  the  paNt  season,  having  shown  that  much  impure  water  is 
used  in  the  country,  and  that  this,  in  times  of  epidemic,  might  be  dangerous.  He  said 
that  clearness  of  water  could  not  always  be  held  to  be  indicative  of  purity,  and  that 
some  of  the  brightest  and  most  sparkling  of  the  specimens  shown  were  the  worst. 

He  informed  the  committee  that  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  he  had  been  appointed  a  chemical  expert  juror  on  cereals  by  the  British 
Imperial  commissioner  at  Chicago;  and  as  one  result  of  the  information  obtained 
in  that  position  he  stated  that  the  tests  at  Chicago  corroborated  the  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  very  high  character  of  Canadian  cereals,  particularly  wheat  from 
Manitoba  and  the  Canadian  North-west  Territories. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Gilbert,  the  poultry  manager  of  the  Central  experimental  farm, 
appeared  before  the  committee  on  May  31k t.  Ho  furniuhed  full  inftrmation  of  the 
operations  of  the  farm  in  tests  and  experiments  with  the  several  kinds  of  poultry 
and  their  products.  He  showed  that  systematic  and  well  considered  treatment  of 
poultry  might  form  an  important  addition  to  the  revenue  of  any  well  managed  farm. 
He  indicated  the  qualities  and  best  modes  of  treatment  of  the  several  varieties,  as 
well  to  obtain  the  most  profitable  results  from  the  product  of  eggs,  as  fattening  for 
the  market;  including  the  fattening  of  turkeys,  and  the  best  method  of  getting 
early  chickens.    His  evidence  is  given,  at  length,  herewith. 
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Professor  McEachran  appeared  before  the  committee  on  June  14th.  He  stated 
that  there  was  a  total  absence  of  animal  contagions  di.sease  in  Canada,  with  the 
exception  of  tuberculosis  and  actinomycosis.  He  particularly  denied  that  there  was 
any  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  contended  that  the  reports  which  had  been  already  pub- 
lished in  the  blue-books  were  ample  proof  of  his  position. 

He  described  the  operations  which  were  undertaken  to  extirpate  sheep  scab  in 
the  North-west  Territories  last  year.  He  showed  that  it  had  prevailed  over  a  con- 
siderable area,  but  that  it  is  now  under  control.  He  gave  the  committee  infor- 
mation as  to  the  extent  of  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  Dominion,  and  held 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  undertake  its  extirpation.  The  expense, 
whatever  that  might  be,  he  held,  should  not  be  a  consideration  to  set  against  the 
importance  of  having  Cana*ia  quite  free  from  that  disease,  and  h^  pointed  out  that 
with  the  present  positive  methods  of  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  tuberculin  test,  the 
extirpation  of  the  disease  might  be  undertaken  with  more  certainty  than  was  for- 
merly possible.    He  indicated  a  system  of  proceeding,  which  he  recommended. 

On  this  subject,  the  committee  have  already  made  representations  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  chairman,  dated  June  21st  last, 
covering  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  that  date,  accompanied  by  the 
approved  report  of  the  sub-committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred  on  June 
14th,  recommending  what  action  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  extirpation,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  McEachran,  as  veterinary  adviser  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Burges.%  the  deputy  minister  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
has  in  charge  the  Dominion  administration  on  the  subject  of  immigration,  appeared 
before  the  committee  on  July  4th.  lie  furnished  a  general  statement  of  the  opera* 
lions  which  have  been  carried  on  by  the  department  during  the  year  for  the  promo- 
tion of  immigration  to  Canada,  the  settlement  of  immigrants  in  the  Dominion, 
and  particularly  on  government  lands.  He  referred  to  the  reports  already  published 
in  the  blue-books  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  further  details  of  the  opera- 
tions. The  loading  feature  of  the  year  appears  to  have  been  a  decline  in  immigrant 
arrivals  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  a  decline,  however, 
which  it  may  be  stated,  was  more  acutely  manifested  in  the  European  immigration 
to  the  United  States  than  that  to  Canada.  It  was  also  intimated  by  the  deputy 
minister  of  the  interior,  that  there  is  a  decided  decline  in  the  tendency  to  emigrate 
as  well  fKom  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  continent  of  Europe.  For  particulars  of 
the  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Burgess,  reference  is  made  to  his  evidence  which 
forms  part  of  this  report. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Bender  appeared  before  the  committee  in  order  to  make  a  representa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  cold  storage  in  connection  with  perishable  goods,  meats,  and 
the  establishment  of  abbatoirs,  &c.,  for  export  from  the  Dominion  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  informed  the  committee  that  he  considered  such  storage  to  be  of 
great  public  importance,  as  being  generally  calculated  to  increase  the  export  trade  of 
the  Dominion,  and  increase  values  to  the  farmers.  He  requested  to  be  afforded  a 
guarantee  on  the  capital  necessary  for  the  construction  of  such  storage.  The  par- 
ticular grounds  on  which  he  made  this  application  will  be  found  in  his  evidence 
which  is  attached  to  this  report. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Johnson,  of  Pickering,  Ontario,  appeared  before  the  committee  on 
May  2nd,  in  connection  with  and  on  behalf  of  representativeB  of  a  Cattle  Breeders* 
Association.  He  stated  that  the  object  wan  to  obtain  the  influence  of  the  committee 
with  the  government,  to  make  representations  in  relation  to  the  stud  and  stock  hooka 
of  the  United  States.  He  said  that  formerly,  until  about  18  months  ago,  the  Can- 
adian books  which  were  equal  in  their  standards  to  those  of  the  United  States,  wore 
accepted  in  common  with  them,  as  are  at  present  those  of  Germany,  France  and 
Great  Britain,  but  that  within  the  time  stated,  regulations  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States  which  exclude  the  Canadian  books,  with  the  object  of  not  recognizing 
any  Canadian  stock  standards,  and  of  forcing  the  registration  of  all  animals  to  be 
recognized  in  the  United  States,  in  the  American  books.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  this 
practice  deprived  Canadian  pedigree  cattle  of  the  privilege  of  entry  without  duty, 
the  same  as  formerly  enjoyed,  and  as  now  enjoyed  by  the  animals  registered  in  the 
stock  books  of  the  countries  named.  He  thought  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  do 
away  with,  if  possible,  this  invidious  and  unjust  distinction. 

Mr.  Henry  Wade,  the  socretaiy  of  the  Agricultural  and  Arts  Association  of 
Toronto,  made  a  similar  statement,  as  did  also  Mr.  J.  R.  Ormsby,  of  Danville,  P.  Q. 
Mr.  Robert  Miller,  of  Brome,  made  further  representations,  in  which  he  showed  the 
general  importance  of  the  objects  of  a  cattle  breeders'  association,  and  urged  the 
committee  to  make  a  report  in  support  of  such.  Mr.  Ormsby  also  asked  for  the 
influence  of  the  committee  to  obtain  an  aid  for  the  Cattle  Breeders*  Association,  as 
an  object  of  goneiiil  public  interest,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
printing  reports,m:iking  investigations  and  other  objects  of  public  interest,  for  which 
the  subscriptions  of  the  members  were  inadquate.  He  desired  that  the  committee 
should  recommend  the  government  to  make  a  grant  of  $1,000  to  the  association,  for 
carrying  out  these  objects. 

After  hearing  the  statment  of  the  delegation,  a  resolution  of  the  committee  was 
passed  on  motion  of  Major  Carpenter,  seconded  by  Mr.  McMillan,  recommending,  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  such  an  association  to  the  farmers  of  the  country,  that 
the  government  should  be  urged  to  give  some  pecuniary  aid  and  substantial  assist- 
ance to  the  association. 

In  order  to  extend  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  the  information  furnished  ou 
agriculture,  by  the  experimental  farms,  the  committee  recommend  that  the  House 
authorize  for  distribution  to  members,  10,000  copies  of  the  report  of  this  committee 
for  the  current  session,  in  addition  to  the  usual  number  of  2,475,  and  200  copies  for 
the  sessional  use  of  the  committee,  in  the  usual  proportions  of  English  and  French. 

Also  the  printing  of  90,000  copies  of  the  Experimental  Farm  Eeport  of  1893,  in 
the  usual  proportions  of  English  and  French  for  distribution  to  members. 

The  committee  recommend  that,  hereafter,  the  annual  report  of  the  Experi- 
mental Farms  and  the  Report  of  the  Dairy  Commissioner,  be  issued  together  in  one 
volume,  and  both  in  a  more  condensed  form  than  at  present. 

The  committee  recommend  that  A.  H.  Gilbert,  poultry  manager  at  the  Central 
experimental  farm,  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  said  farm» 

The  whole  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  S.  SPROULE, 
Committee  Room  46,  Chairman, 

House  of  Commons, 
13th  July,  1894. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 


The  tubercle  bacilli  shown  in  figure  1  are  the  small  thin  rod-like  bodies  which 
are  stained  red ;  these  are  highly  magnified. 

Pig.  2  shows  how  this  disease  germ  is  scattered  in  groups  in  cases  of  diseases 
all  through  the  tissues.  In  this  figure  the  disease  germs  are  much  lesb  magnified 
and  appear  as  mere  points  or  dots  of  a  reddish  colour. 

In  figure  3  is  shown  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  sputa  of  a  diseased  subject, 
pressed  between  thin  plates  of  glass  and  highly  magnified.  In  this  is  seen  the 
bacillus  which  is  the  cause  of  tuberculosis  the  disease  referred  to  in  tjie  evidence  of 
Wm.  Saunders,  director  of  experimental  farms,  highly  magnified,  of  rod-like  form, 
in  groups  stained  red. 
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CoHHiTTBE  Boom  46. 

House  of  Commons, 

Thursday,  26th  April,  1894. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  aud  Colonization  met  thin  morning  at  10.30 
a,m.,  J>r.  Sproulk,  chairman,  presiding. 

TUBERCULOSIS  IN  CATTLE. 

Professor  Saunders,  director  of  the  experimental  farms,  was  present  by 
invitation  and  addressed  the  committee,  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Chairman  AND  Gentlemen, — As  the  committee  has  just  under  discussion 
the  subject  of  tuberculosiH  on  which  I  had  intended  to  say  something  this  morning, 
perhaps  it  mi^ht  be  well  that  I  should  explain  at  the  outset  what  has  been  our  ex- 
perience with  this  disease  at  the  Central  experimenlal  farm.  Tou  are,  no  doubt, 
aware  that  we  have  had  some  trouble  with  this  disease  in  cattle  since  I  last  had  the 
pleasure  of  appearing  before  you.  A  bulletin  has  recently  been  insued  from  the  farm 
on  this  subject,  prepared  jointly  by  myself  and  Professor  Bobertson.  In  this 
bulletin  information  is  given  regarding  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  also  as  to  the 
experience  we  have  had  with  it  at  the  experimental  farm.  During  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  in  1889,  good  representative  animals  of  some  of  the  more  important 
breeds  of  cattle  were  purchased  for  the  Central  farm.  These  animals  were  selected 
with  much  care,  and  the  endeavour  was  made  to  combine,  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
in  each  of  the  small  herds  bought,  some  of  the  most  desirable  strains,  so  that  a  good 
foundation  might  be  laid,  from  the  progeny  of  which  useful  animals  could  be 
selected  to  meet  the  requirements  of^the  several  branch  experimental  farms. 

TUBEROULOSIS  AT  THE  CENTRAL  FARM. 

Two  years  afterwai^ds — in  July,  1891 — the  first  case  of  tuberculosis  occurred 
among  thene  cattle,  when  a  Jersey  cow  died  six  weeks  after  calving.  A  postmortem 
examination  showed  that  her  lungs  were  affected  with  this  disease.  The  next  victim 
was  a  young  Durham  bull,  which  had  shown  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  was  killed 
on  the  advice  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  was  also  found  to  be  tuberculous.  As 
soon  as  this  disease  was  known  to  exist  in  the  herd,  a  careful  watch  was  kept  on  all 
the  animals.  They  were  examined  from  time  to  time  by  the  best  veterinary  sur- 
geons available,  and  any  which  manifested  symptoms,  at  all  suspicious,  were  promptly 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care  which  was  exer- 
cised, there  were  lost  in  all,  from  this  disease,  between  July  15tb,  1891,  and  May 
30th,  1892,  nearly  a  year,  seven  cows  and  one  bull,  of  which  two  died  and  five  were 
killed. 

By  Mr.  Smith  (Ontario)  : 

Q.  Were  all  those  cattle  purchased  ? — A.  They  were  all  cattle  that  we  had  pur- 
chased. Up  to  this  time,  no  method  was  known  by  which  this  disease  could  be 
detected  with  any  certainty  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  hence  all  the  animals  which 
had  no  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  presumed  to  be  healthy,  and  were  so  reported 
to  us,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  veterinai*y  surgeons  who  examined  them. 

By  Mr.  Girouard  (Two  Mountains)  : 

Q.  Can  you  detect  the  disease  from  external  appearances  ? — ^A.  The  only  cases 
where  tuberculosis  can  be  detected  by  examination,  are  where  it  exists  in  the  lungs, 
and  then  its  presence  may  often  be  detected  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  as  in 
the  human  being,  or  where  it  exists  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  oecome  enlarged 
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and  swollen.  If  the  disease  exists  in  the  liver  or  adder,  or  other  part  of  the  body, 
there  are  no  methods  by  which  any  veterinary  sargeon  can  detect  the  disease,  except 
by  the  use  of  the  Eoch  lymph,  or  tubercnlii). 

By  Mr.  Dvpont : 

Q.  Docs  the  disease  exist  in  the  herd  of  Jerseys  from  which  yon  bon^ht  the 
cattle  for  the  farm  ? — A.  We  had  no  suspicion  of  the  disease  existing  in  the  herd  of 
Jerseys  when  we  purchased  them,  and  1  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  that  sub- 
ject. There  were  no  manifestations  of  the  disease  in  any  of  those  animals  for  aboat 
two  J  ears  after  they  were  purchased,  and  there  were  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  animals  were  diseased  at  the  time  they  were  bought.  If  they  wore  diseased, 
the  disease  at  the  time  was  in  the  incipient  stage.  • 

By  Mr.  Smith  (^Ontario)  : 

Q.  Were  all  the  animals  Jerseys  ? — A.  No. 

TTTBEROULOSIS,  HOW   OOMMUNIOATED. 

By  Mr.  Dupont  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  stone  stable  would  be  the  cause  of  the  disease — a  stable 
built  of  stone? — A.  No.  The  disease  is  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  diboase 
germ  known  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  as  this  germ  exists  in  so  many  different 
places  in  this  countiy — in  stables  built  of  wood  as  well  as  those  built  of  stone — I  do 
not  think  it  likely  that  the  material  of  which  a  stable  is  built  could  have  any  effect 
in  the  way  of  producing  the  disease. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  Will  you  make  that  bacillus  a  little  more  clear  ? — A.  Certainly.  Thedisease 
in  every  instance  is  caused  by  a  very  minute  red-like  organism  known  as  the  bacillus 
tuberculosis,  which  is  propagated  very  rapidly,  when  once  it  finds  lodgment  in  the 
organs  of  the  animal.  I  have  here  a  recent  publication  containing  a  figure  of  the 
bacillus  which  brings  about  this  condition  of  dn^ease.  Unless  this  bacillus  is  intro- 
duced in  the  system,  tuberculosis  cannot  possibly  occur.  When  the  germ  is  intro- 
duced, a  diseased  condition  does  not  always  follow,  because  the  animal  may  be  so 
healthy  as  to  be  able  to  resist  the  attack  of  this  organism  and  destroy  it,  by  means 
of  the  gastric  juice  in  its  stomach,  if  they  are  swallowed,  or  where  they  pass  itito  the 
circulation,  by  the  remedial  agents  which  natui*e  provides  in  the  blood. 

RELIABLE  MEANS  OF  DETECTING  THE  PRESENCE  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

With  the  introduction  of  tuberculin  as  a  means  of  diagnosing  this  disease,  it  can 
now  bo  detected  with  almost  absolute  certainty,  even  in  the  earliest  stages,  and  this 
material  was  UHcd  in  the  manner  explained  in  Bulletin  No.  20,  onall  animalnatthe 
Central  farm,  54  in  number.  Twenty-six  of  these  showed  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
the  disease,  21  were  killed  and  five  young  animals  have  been  spared  for  a  time  in 
order  to  asceilain  the  effects  of  certain  lines  of  treatment.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
that  tuberculin  has  a  curative  action,  and  it  is  proposed  to  inject  small  quantities  of 
this  fluid  into  some  of  these  animals  at  intervals.  It  is  also  tJelieved  by  some  physi- 
cians, that  sulphurous  acid  has  a  remedial  effect  on  tuberculosis,  and  this  is  also 
being  tried.  In  the  meantime,  most  of  these  young  animals  are  feeding  well  and 
putting  on  flesh.  Three  out  of  the  five  are  creditable  looking  young  heifers  of 
good  average  weight  for  their  age. 

A  DANQEB  TO  HUMAN  HEALTH. 

In  connection  with  this  disease,  one  of  the  most  important  points  is  its  bearing 
on  the  health  of  the  community,  and  the  danger  from  using  tuberculous  milk.  In 
the  recently  publibhed  **  American  text  book  of  Diseases  of  Children,"  written  by 
Professor  William  Osier,  a  Canadian,  of  whose  eminence  in  medical  science  all  Cana- 
dians have  reason  to  be  proud,  and  who  is  now  chief  physician  in  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  at  Baltimore,  the  author  says : — 
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''Experiments  have  shown  that  infection  may  bo  communicated  by  ingestion 
of  tnbercalous  material,  and  one  of  the  most  important  problems  relates  to  infection 
with  the  milk  of  tnbercoloas  cows.  Experimentally,  it  has  been  conclasivoly 
demonstrated  that  such  milk  is  infectious  even  when  the  disease  is  localized  in  the 
longs  of  the  animals,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  ndder  should  be 
diseased.  The  danger  of  infection  fi*om  this  source,  in  children,  is  very  urgent, 
and  sy^tematic  sanitary  inspection  should  be  made  of  the  cows.  The  percentage  of 
tnberculous  animals  in  the  various  stables  of  our  cities,  is  very  much  larger  than 
supposed.  The  figures  in  this  country  for  large  numbers  are  not  available.  It  has 
been  stated  that  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  dairy  stock  in  the  eastern  states  is 
tuberculous.  This  is  probably  a  low  estimate.  The  virulence  is  retained  in  tho 
cream  and  butter.  Other  conditions  than  the  pre(*ence  of  bacilli  in  the  milk  are 
probably  necessary  for  infection,  and,  fortunately,  all  children  who  drink  tuberculous 
milk  do  not  become  contaminated.  In  some  instances,  the  gastric  juice  may  destroy 
the  bacilli,  in  others  the  condition  of  the  tissues  may  not  be  fevourable  to  the  develop- 
mentof  the  seed.  Infection  by  meat  is  probably  very  much  more  rare.  When  the 
tuberculosis  is  generalized  in  the  internal  organs,  the  fiesh  should  be  confiscated.'' 

BBMEDT  FOB  TUBBRCULOUS  MILK. 

Dr.  Osier  advised  that  all  milk  should  be  boiled  before  using,  especially  for 
children,  unless  the  sources  are  known  to  be  free  from  all  possibility  of  con- 
tamination. 

During  the  past  few  days  a  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Health  of  Ontario,  in  which  very  much  the  same  line  of  statement  is  made  in  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  infection  from  diseased  milk,  and  advising  that  milk  be  boiled 
before  using,  in  order  to  protect  the  individuals  who  drink  it  from  the  action  of  this 
bacillus. 

This  bulletin  can  be  had  by  application  to  Dr.  Bryce,  secretary  of  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health  of  Ontario. 

SHIPMENT  OF  CATTLB  FROM  THE  OBNTBAL  TO  THE  BBANOH  FABMS. 

Since  the  question  of  the  possible  spread  of  this  disease  by  animals  sent  from 
the  Central  farm  to  the  branch  farms  has  been  spoken  of,  I  submit  the  following 
particulars  as  to  the  shipment  of  animals  to  those  farms.  The  first  shipment  made 
from  the  Central  farm  to  any  of  the  branch  farms,  was  to  Indian  Head,  on  October 
18lh,  1890,  nearly  a  year  before  we  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  this  disease  in 
our  heixl.  There  were  sent  at  that  time  from  the  Central  farm  to  that  branch 
farm,  four  Shorthorn  cows,  one  Shorthorn  bull,  throe  Ayrshire  cows,  one  Ayrshire 
bull,  three  Holstein  cows,  two  Polled  Angus  cows,  and  one  Polled  Angus  bull  calf, 
sixteen  animals  in  all. 

In  November,  a  fortnight  following,  a  second  shipment  was  made  to  Nappan, 
consisting  of  two  Ayn^hire  cows,  three  Durham  cows,  one  Holslein  bull,  one  Ayr- 
shire bull,  and  one  Holntein  heifer,  eight  animals  in  all.  In  making  t bene  shipments 
of  cattle  to  the  branch  farms,  only  a  portion  of  the  stock  sent  was  from  the  Central 
farm.  The  other  animals  required  were  purchased  from  breeders  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Smith  (Ontario)  : 

Q.  At  this  time  you  had  no  knowledge  of  the  disease  ? — A.  We  had  no  knowledge 
or  suspicitm  of  the  existence  of  any  such  disease  among  our  cattle. 

Another  shipment  was  made  to  Brandon,  Man.,  later,  on  November  9th,  1891, 
after  the  first  cases  had  occurred.  In  this  lot  there  were  four  Durham  cows,  two 
Galloway  cows,  one  Galloway  bull,  one  young  Galloway  bull  and  one  Holstein  bull, 
nine  animals  in  all.  At  this  time,  nearly  four  months  after  the  death  of  the  Jersey 
cow  referred  to,  we  had  the  cattle  to  bo  sent  off  carefully  eiAmined  by  the  best 
veterinary  surgeon  here,  also  by  Dr.  McEachran,  of  Montreal,  and  they  were  pro- 
nounced healthy. 
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The  animulB  compriBin^  the  stock  at  the  branch  farms  have  not  yet  been 
geneially  tented  with  the  tuberculin,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  issae  of  Bulletin  No. 
20,  we  had  no  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  ot  any  di  eaAo  among  them,  or  of  any 
BU^picious  symptomH,  excepting  the  cane  at  Nappan,  which  U  i*ecorded  in  the  bulletin. 
In  this  case,  one  of  the  cows  which  was  sent  in  the  first  shipmentin  1890,  after  being 
two  or  three  3'ears  thef'o,  developed  symptoniH  of  this  disease,  and  when  this  was 
reported,  instructions  were  sent  to  nlaughter  the  animal.  On  postmortem  examina- 
tion she  was  found  to  have  tuberculosis.  Two  heifers  of  her  progeny  were  tested 
with  tuberculin,  and  were  found  to  be  free  from  the  disease. 

A  recent  report  has  been  received  from  Mr.  S.  A.  Bedford,  the  superintendent 
of  the  experimental  farm  at  Br'andon,  Manitoba,  that  two  animals  in  the  herd  there, 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  in  good  health,  had  been  tested  by  one  of  the  local  vet- 
erinary surgeons,  and  from  the  reaction  given  he  thinks  it  probable  that  these  animals 
are  affected  with  this  disease. 

By  Mr.  Hughes : 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  general  reports  as  to  the  health  of  the  cattle  sent  from 
bore  to  Bmndon  after  the  disease  presented  itself  here? — A.  The  stock  has  been  re- 
ported on  by  the  supei-intendent,  fi-om  time  to  time,  as  quite  healthy,  and  on  my 
annual  tours  of  inspection  of  the  branch  farms,  the  condition  of  the  stock  bas  always 
been  a  subject  of  careful  inquiry,  and  they  always  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  health. 
Now  that  the  means  are  available  for  detecting  the  existence  of  tuberculonis  in  ita 
earliest  stages,  arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  all  the  animals  at  each  of  the 
branch  farms  tested  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  in  the  meantime  instructions  have 
been  ncnt  to  isolate  the  two  suspected  animals  fi*om  the  rest  of  the  herd.  All  the 
other  animals  at  the  Brandon  farm  have  bt^en  examined  by  the  veterinary  surgeon 
who  believes  them  to  be  sound.  It  is,  however,  propOvsed  to  test  them  all  as  we 
have  done  here,  and  to  do  this  on  all  the  branch  farms,  so  that  we  may  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  matter. 

By  Senator  Per  ley: 

Q.  Were  the  two  suspected  animals  you  have  referred  to,  among  the  number 
you  sent  out  from  the  Centml  farm? — A.  I  cannot  say  at  the  moment,  but  I  can 
get  you  that  information  if  you  so  desire. 

By  Mr.  Hughes  : 

Q.  One  moment.  As  I  understand  that  some  of  the  animals  were  infected  at 
the  Central  farm  here  some  years  ag'>? — ^The  fii*st  case  was  that  of  the  Jersey  cow 
already  reteried  to,  which  died  in  July,  1891. 

Q.  Afterwards  you  sent  some  cattle  from  here  to  Brandon,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes. 
We  sent  the  nine  animals  I  have  named,  in  November,  1891,  after  they  had  been 
carefully  examined  by  Bome  ot  the  best  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  country,  and  pro- 
nounced healthy.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  that  time,  the  usefulness  of 
tuberculin  as  a  means  of  diagnosing  this  disease  bad  not  been  established,  and  we 
wei*e  not  made  acquainted  with  its  value,  until  about  a  year  later. 

Q.  Were  any  instructions  sent  to  watch  those  cattle? — A.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Brandon  farm  was  here  and  assisted  in  making  the  selection,  but  no  special 
instructions  of  this  character  were  issued,  as  we  had  confidence  in  the  opinions 
which  had  been  given  that  they  were  in  good  health. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  particulars  of  the  cattle  affected  at  Brandon? — ^A.  Nothing 
further  than  the  communication  from  the  superintendent,  and  this  I  have  not  with  me. 

By  Mr.  Featherston  : 

Q.  You  have  noofiScial  information  ? — A.  The  superintendent  has  reported  that 

the  two  animals  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  were  tested  by  a  local  veterinary 

surgeon,  with  tuberculin,  when  a  rise  of  temperature  occurred  which  is  suspicions, 

but  I  have  not  yet  received  information  on  some  important  points,  as  to  the  quantity 
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of  toberculin  need,  and  whether  the  necessary  precaations  have  been  taken  in  inject- 
ing it.  It  is  important  that  it  should  be  clearly  underatood,  that  at  the  time  the 
earlier  recorded  cukch  of  this  di>eaKe  occurred  at  the  Central  farm,  that  is,  between 
15th  July,  1891,  and  30th  May,  1892,  there  was  no  method  known  by  which  this 
disease  could  be  detected  other  than  by  the  symptoms  and  external  examination. 
Where  an  animal  was  to  all  appearance  healthy,  and  no  indication  of  the  disease 
could  be  detected,  such  animal  was  presumed  to  be  free  from  it.  It  was  not  until 
November,  1892.  that  we  were  able  to  make  the  first  experiments  with  tuberculin, 
and  since  then  no  cattle  have  been  sent  from  the  Central  farm  to  any  of  the  branch 
farms. 

By  Mr.  McGregor  : 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  fat  cattle  can  be  considerably  aflPected  and  not  show 
it,  I  mean  beef  cattle  sold  for  the  butcher? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  may.  Some  of  the  animals  we  have  killed  were  quite  fut  and  would  have  sold 
readily  ior  beef,  but  they  were  found  to  be  diseased.  We  have  no  statisiics  in  this 
country  on  which  an  opinion  can  be  based  as  to  the  proportion  of  fat  cattle  aflTecled, 
but  from  the  information  gathered  in  other  countries,  it  appears  that  the  disease 
exists  in  much  larger  percentage  in  fat  cows,  than  in  steers.  It  has  been  found  that 
any  condition  which  tends  to  lower  the  vitality  and  vigour  of  the  animal,  predisposes 
to  this  disease,  and  constant  milking  is,  no  doubt,  always  more  or  less  of  a  strain  on 
the  animal. 

RBSITLTS  FROM  TESTS  BT  TUBEROULIN  IN  EUROPE. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (^Huron)  : 

Q.  Is  this  disease  much  less  prevalent  in  steers  than  in  heifers  of  the  same  age  ? 
— In  our  limiteii  experience,  it  has  been  less  prevalent  among  the  steers  than  in 
heifers,  and  this  is  the  general  impression.  The  statisiics  published  in  foreign 
countries  on  this  point  are  somewhat  conflicting.  In  the  twenty-fourth  bulletin  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College  of  Denmark,  Dr.  Bang  reports  the  results  of  some 
experiments  made  in  Germany  by  T>\\  Kopp,  bearing  on  this  point.  Dr.  Kopp  tesied 
1,058  animals  with  tuberculin,  and  738  of  these  showed  the  reaction  which  indicates 
the  presence  of  the  disease.  Of  the  total  number,  24^^  were  heifers,  and  of  those, 
49-9  per  cent  showed  the  reaction;  757  were  milch  cows,  of  which  78*9  per  cent 
showed  the  reaction,  and  58  were  bulls  and  steers,  of  which  69  per  cent  gave  the 
reaction.  In  this  instance,  the  perceniage  affected,  among  the  bulls  and  steers,  was 
higher  than  among  the  heifers,  but  the  ages  of  the  forgier  are  not  given,  and  this  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  estimate,  as  young  animals  are  not  as  likely  to  be  diseased 
as  older  ones.  ?f)^TfI 

In  the  publications  of  the  Imperial  Health  OflSce  of  Berlin,  Germany,  vol.  7, 
the  results  are  given  of  the  examination  of  tho  cattle  killed  in  the  slaughter  houses 
in  the  German  Empire  during  the  yeai^s  1888-89.  Of  these  the  total  number  found 
to  be  tuberculous  was  26,352.    They  are  classified  according  to  age,  as  follows: — 

Six  weeks  and  under 102  affected 

Six  weeks  to  one  year 79 

One  year  to  three  years 2,539 

Three  years  to  six  years 8.819 

Over  six  yeare .  11,275 

No  age  given 3,538 

This  shows  that  the  question  of  age  is  a  very  important  one  in  this  connection, 
and  that  older  animals  are  much  more  liable  to  be  diseased. 

EXPERIMENTAL   HOSPITAL   TREATMENT. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  animals  to  fatten  as  readily,  if  they  were  suffering  from 
this  disease? — A.  One  would  not  expect  to  tind  diseased  animals  fattening  readily, 
but  when  the  disease  is  in  its  early  stages,  it  does  not  appear  to  prevent  them  from 
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putting  on  flesh.  Of  the  five  young  heifers  we  have  now  in  hospital  under  treatnmt, 
which  have  shown  the  reaction  indicating  the  disease,  three  of  the  number  arepat- 
tingon  flesh  quite  rapidly. 

By  Mr.  Smith  (^Ontario) : 

Q.  Are  these  five  running  together  or  are  they  separate? — A.  They  are  all 
together  in  the  one  compartment  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  rise  of  temperature  in  the  initial  stages? — ^A.  In  testing 
with  tuberculin,  it  seems  to  make  little  or  no  difl'erence  in  the  rise  in  temperature 
whether  the  disease  be  present  in  slight  degree  or  more  advanced.  The  rise  in 
temperature  is  sometimes  greater  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  than  it  is  in  the 
later  stages  and  there  is  no  means  of  determining  the  extent  of  the  disease  by  this 
test.  The  rise  in  temperature  varies  in  different  animals  from  2|  to  5  d^^reesor 
more. 

Q.  Is  there  any  exaltation  of  the  normal  temperature  in  the  animal  without  the 
use  of  tuberculin.  Can  you  distinguish  any  increase  of  temperature  under  such  cir- 
cumstances?— A.  We  have  gone  carefully  into  that  in  Bulletin  No.  20,  where  jou 
will  find  a  record  of  the  temperatures  of  the  animals  taken  many  times.  These 
have  been  averaged  and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anything  in  the  normal 
temperature,  in  these  cases,  which  would  enable  one  to  detect  the  presence  of  the 
disease. 

By  Mr.  Roome :  * 

Q.  Not  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease? — A.  No,  nor  in  any  stages  of  the 
disease,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  Tuberculosis  in  the  human  subject  at  the  earlier  stages  is  marked  by  an  in- 
crease of  temperature? — A.  Yes.  As  the  disease  advancetii  there  is  usually  an  increase 
of  temperature  in  the  evening.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  poison  which  is  secreted 
by  the  bacilli,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  blood,  and  we  expected  to  find  a  similar  re- 
sult in  the  cattle  but  have  not  been  able  to  detect  it. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (P.E.I.)  : 

Q.  Have  you  found  the  disease  existing  in  Biitish  Columbia? — A.  We  ha^enot 
heard  of  any  cases  there,  but  have  not  made  any  tests  as  yet.  The  superintendent 
of  the  branch  farm  at  Agassiz  repoi'ts  all  the  cattle  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition  up 
to  the  present  time. 

By  Mr.  Semple  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  ill  ventillated  stables  aggravate  the  disease? — A.  Undoubtedly 
they  predispose  animals  to  it,  and  make  them  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  if  they 
had  plenty  of  room  and  fresh  air. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  special  breed  of  cattle  more  subject  to  tuberculosis  thia 
others  ? — A.  It  would  scarcely  be  wise  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  that  question  widi 
the  limited  experience  we  have  had.  We  have  found  the  Durhams  and  Jerseys  to  be 
the  worst  affected  in  our  herds,  but  that  might  not  be  the  case  in  another  herd. 

By  Mr.  Girouard  (Two  Mountains)  : 

Q.  Have  you  hoard  that  some  of  the  Canadian  cattle  have  been  found  with 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis  ? — A.  Yes.  But  they  seem  less  liable  to  the  dieiease  than 
other  breeds.  We  had  one  Canadian  cow  called  "  La  Basque/'  which  showed  the 
reaction  quite  strongly,  when  she  was  killed  she  was  found  to  be  badly  affected 
with  the  disease. 
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By  Mr.  Hughes  : 

Q.  How  far  is  yoar  hospital  department  from  the  building  containiDg  the  healthy 
stock? — A.  The  hospital  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  bull  shed.  That  building  is 
about  100  feet  long,  so  that  they  are  fully  100  feet  from  the  other  cows. 

Q.  How  near  does  the  nearest  animal  affected  get  to  the  unaffected  animals  ? — 
The  nearest  animals  are  three  Jersey  bulls,  and  as  this  place  has  been  used  for  hospital 

?)urpo8es  since  the  commencement,  and  these  bulls  have  been  tested  and  found  quite 
ree  from  disease,  we  have  felt  that  the  cows  in  the  other  building  were  safe. 

By  Mr.  Eoome  : 

Q.  You  mention  that  three  were  doing  well  in  the  hospital  and  two  were  not  ? 
— A.  I  would  not  say  that  two  were  not  doing  well.  Tbey  seem  to  be  thriving  but 
they  are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  the  others.  The  three  I  spoke  of  as  putting  on 
fle^h  are  of  Durham  strains.  One  is  a  pure  Durham,  and  the  other  two  are  grades. 
Tbe  other  two  animals  which  have  made  less  growth  belong  to  other  breeds. 

Q.  According  to  your  experience,  do  you  think  fat  cattle  aro  not  much  subject  to 
tuberculosis? — A.  I  think  they  may  have  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  had  a 
Devon  bull  in  splendid  condition.  The  tuberculin  test  was  made  and  the  characteristic 
reaction  followed.  The  animal  was  slaughtered  and  one  of  the  lungs  was  found  to 
be  full  of  tuberculous  matter.  When  the  lung  was  cut  across,  the  matter  oozed  out 
from  QYQvj  part  of  it.    The  other  lung  was  perfectly  sound. 

Q.  That  is  not  usual  in  the  human  race? — A.  No.  I  know  it  is  not.  The  con- 
dition of  some  of  these  animals  was  certainly  very  puzzling.  I  may  say  that  we  had 
a  visit  early  in  the  year,  from  a  government  officer  in  Denmark,  who  has  charge  of 
the  government  experimental  farm  at  Copenhagen.  He  told  us  that  the  Danish 
government  had  been  carrying  on  tests  for  more  than  two  years  past,  and  those 
animals  which  showed  the  reaction  from  the  tuberculin  were  fattened  and  handed 
over  to  the  butcher.  When  they  were  kille<i  the  meat  was  inspected,  and  when 
offered  for  sale  was  branded  with  a  special  stamp,  so  that  the  purchaser  knew  that 
the  animal  bad  suffered  from  tubercle.  The  public  are  cautioned  that  such  moat 
must  be  well  cooked,  when  it  is  held  there  is  very  little  danger  in  using  it. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  An  affected  bull  was  sold  to  one  of  our  farmers,  and  after  being  killed  the 
meat  was  thrown  to  the  hogs.  The  hogs  took  the  disease  and  it  was  thought  at  first 
they  were  suffering  from  hog  cholera,  but  after  they  were  killed,  on  examination  it 
was  proven  that  they  were  suffering  from  the  same  disease  as  the  bull.  I  think 
this  shows  that  people  should  be  careful  about  cooking  the  meat? — A.  The  hogs 
would  not  be  particular  as  to  what  part  of  the  carcass  they  devoured.  If  the  diseased 
viscera  was  eaten  by  human  beings  it  would  no  doubt  be  more  dangerous,  but  there 
is  said  to  be  little  dangerjin  eating  the  muscular  parts  provided  they  are  well  cooked. 
Dr.  Osier,  however,  thinks  that  the  flesh  of  affected  animals  should  be  destroyed,  but 
many  other  physicians  are  of  opinion  that  the  meat  can  be  safely  used  when  thoroughly 
cooked. 

By  Mr.  Featherstan: 

Q.  Proper  cooking  would  kill  the  germ? — A.  180  degrees  centigrade  is  said  to 
kill  all  the  bacilli  thoroughly. 

By  Mr.  McMillan: 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  are  the  strongest  predisposing  causes  amongst 
our  herds  in  Ontario  at  the  present  time  which  induce  the  disease  wherever  they 
came  in  contact  with  this  bacillus? — A.  Anything  that  will  lessen  the  vigour  of  the 
animal  and  bring  about  a  weakly  condition  will  predispose  to  the  disease.  Ill  ventil- 
lated  stables  and  long  continued  coofinement  of  animals  are  prejudicial,  also  the 
inbreeding  of  animals  and  the  breeding  of  animals  too  young,  all  these  are  predis- 
posing. 
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By  Mr.  Carj  enter : 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  the  disease  as  incurable  or  do  you  think  the  animaln  you 
are  experimenting  with  are  improving  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  effect  a  cure? — 
A.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  reply  to  make  to  your  question,  we  know 
so  little  on  the  subject. 

In  the  recent  report  of  Dr.  P.  H.  Bryce,  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Health  of  Ontario,  on  **TuberculoHis  in  Ontario,"  he  mentions  the  case  of  two  pure 
bred  Hereford  cows  affected  with  tuberculosis,  which  were  greatly  improved  in  health 
by  sending  them  to  S  ►uthein  Alberta  and  leaving  them  loose  on  the  prairie  all  sum- 
mer. When  ihey  were  killed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  postmortem  examination 
seemed  to  nhow  the  curative  action  of  the  pure  air  of  the  plains.  We  are  now  tenting 
the  usefulness  of  sulphurous  acid  as  a  remedial  agent  on  the  five  young  heifers  I 
have  referred  to,  on  ihe  Central  farm.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  the  disease  in 
its  early  stages  is  oflen  cured  in  the  human  subject,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
results  of  suitable  treatment  would  be  favourable  to  curative  action  in  animals. 

Q.  You  cannot  spoak  positively  as  to  that  ? — ^A.  No,  it  is  a  very  difficult  question. 

By  Mr.  Macdmald  {Huron)  : 

Q.  The  medical  professi^m  does  not  profess  to  be  in  possession  of  any  remedy, 
at  the  piesent  time,  that  is  certain  in  its  curative  action? — A.  That  seems  to  be  the 
rcore  general  view  among  physicians;  some  doctors,  howeyer,  regard  the  disease  as 
more  or  less  curable  in  its  early  stages.  Dr.  Wm.  Osier  states,  in  his  book  already 
referred  to,  that  a  large  number  of  cases  where  tubercle  occurs  in  the  human  subject, 
are  cured,  as  shown  by  subsequent  postmortem  examination. 

By  Mr.  Hughes : 

Q.  Supp^psing  tuberculin  were  injected  into  a  perfectly  healthy  animal  what 
would  be  the  effect  ?— A.  It  would  have  no  action  whatever. 

Q.  Not  even  in  giving  the  disease  ? — A.  No.  There  is  nothing  in  the  tuberculin 
which  could  produqe  the  disease.  Although  the  fluid  is  the  product  of  the  disease 
germs,  it  is  perfectly  sterilized  during  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  germs  are 
first  separated  by  filtering  the  fluid  through  porous  porcelain,  and  the  tuberculin  is 
subsequently  heated  in  sterilized  vessels  above  the  death  point  of  the  bacillus. 

RELIABILITY  OF  THB  TUBERCULIN  TEST. 

By  Mr.  McNeill: 

Q.  Is  this  inoculation  considered  to  be  a  thoroughly  reliable  test  ? — A.  There  is 
very  little  difference  of  opinion  on  ihis  subject.  The  most  unfavourable  opinion  I 
have  seen  has  come  from  Dv.  G,  T.  Brown,  who  is  the  director  of  the  veterinary 
department  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Great  Britain.  He  says  that  in  about  ^0 
per  cent  of  the  ca>es  the  tuberculin  may  be  considered  reliable,  and  in  the  other  10 
per  cent,  that  sometimes  the  tuberculin  will  produce  a  reaction  where  the  disease  is 
not  present,  and  sometimes  fa  1  to  indicate  it  when  it  is  present.  The  opinion  in 
Denmark  and  (xermany  where  experiments  have  been  carried  on  much  more  exten- 
sively than  in  England  is  tbat  the  cases  of  failure  are  not  more  than  about  2  percent. 

Q.  Two  per  cent? — A.  Yes.  I  have  been  trying  recently  to  get  the  results  of 
the  extensive  series  of  tuberculin  tests  made  in  New  York  state,  during  the  past 
year,  but  have  been  unable  to  get  the  exact  particulars,  for  the  reason  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  refuses  to  give  such  information  until  it  h  is  been 
published  through  the  proper  channel,  but  I  have  learned  this  much,  that  it  is 
considered  to  be  thoroughly  reliable.  They  have  slaughtered  in  that  state,  during 
the  past  year,  686  animals  which  have  been  tested  with  tuberculin  and  found  to  be 
affected,  and  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained,  the  postmortem  examinations  have 
shown  that  this  test  is  reliable. 

Dr.  Btyce  also  reports,  fVom  information  which  he  has  received  from  one 
or  two  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  who  have  been  carrying  on  these  tests,  that  they 
all  speak  of  the  great  utility  of  tuberculin. 
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Q.  Ab  a  test  ?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  from  the  time  of  injectiDg  the  fluid,  until  you  expect  theevid- 
enoe  of  the  presence  of  the  disease  ? — A.  Sometimes  it  occurs  in  nve  or  six  hours  and 
sometimes  after  nine  or  ten  hours.  The  plan  generally  adopted  is  first  to  thoroughly 
satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  normal  temperature  of  the  animal.  We  have  found  a  great 
deal  of  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  animals.  We  have  usually  taken  the 
temperature  every  three  hourn  for  24  hours,  and  sometimes  repeated  the  test  after 
an  interval  of  a  few  days. 

At  first  we  did  this  for  three  or  four  times,  now,  we  consider  it  sufficient  to  take 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  for  one  day,  or  for  one  day  and  one  night,  Qvory  three 
hours,  and  inject  the  tuberculin  the  following  day.  The  reaction  begins,  sometimes, 
in  three  hours,  sometimes,  in  five  or  six  hours,  and  sometimes,  it  is  eight  or  nine  hours, 
or  more,  before  the  rise  in  temperature  takes  place.  When  it  once  begins  it  goes  on 
increasing  until  it  reaches  its  highest  point,  and  then  gradually  declines. 

By  Mr.  Hughes : 

Q.  How  long  would  that  be  ? — A.  We  have  our  test  cover  a  peiiod  of  24  hours, 
during  which  time  the  temperature  of  the  animal  is  taken  and  recorded  every  three 
hours. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  If  cattle  were  shipped  across  the  Atlantic,  would  you  expect  to  find  their 
temperature  abnormal  ? — ^A.  That  might  be.  A  cow  is  very  sensitive  to  disturbing 
influences.  We  have  had  several  instances  of  abnormal  temperatures  in  cows  that 
we  have  tested,  which  appeared  sometimes  to  be  the  result  of  nervous  excitement. 

I  don't  know  what  effect  the  rough  handling  on  the  ocean  would  have  in  bringing 
about  such  results ;  a  slight  illness  often  results  in  an  abnormal  temperature. 

Q.  This  test  being  so  accurate  it  would  seem  that  it  could  be  applied  to  cattle  on 
the  other  side  as  a  very  effectual  inspection,  unless  there  is  some  difficulty  owing  to 
the  increased  temperature  of  the  cattle  going  abroad  ? — A.  I  think  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  applying  the  test  to  animals  and  thus  ascertaining  when  the  tuberculosis 
disease  was  present.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  cattle  which 
sufler  from  this  disease  in  Canada  is  much  less  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain. 

TUBBBOULOSIS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

No  statistics  are  yet  available  which  would  give  us  information  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  disease  in  this  country,  but  Dr.  firown  the  veterinary  authority  in  Great  Britain, 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  reported  last  year  on  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  the  lungs  of  about  12,000  animals  which  were  slaughtered  under  the  Pleuro- 
pneumonia Act,  and  stated  that  over  18  to  22  per  cent  of  these  animals  from  different 
districts  had  tuberculosis,  although  they  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  healthy. 

By  Mr.  Boame  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  experience  in  testing  for  any  other  glandular  disease,  except 
tuberculosis? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  lupus  in  the  human  subject,  it  shows  the  same  as  tuberculosis? — ^A. 
Lupus  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  same  bacillus. 

By  Mr.  Featherston : 

Q.  Did  all  the  cattle  come  in  contact  with  those  that  were  diseased  ? — A.  I  think 
not,  but  the  germs  of  this  disease  are  not  uncommon  in  the  air,  in  localities  where 
diseased  animals  live.  In  the  human  subject,  the  dried  sputa  often  contains  large 
numbers  of  these  disease  germs  and  when  this  is  dried  on  a  handkerchief  and  the  hand- 
kerchief shaken,  or  when  it  is  deposited  on  the  floor  of  a  room  and  allowed  to  dry 
and  the  floor  afterwards  swept,  they  rise  with  the  dust,  and  are  thus  sometimes  in- 
troduced into  the  lungs,  and  where  the  conditions  are  favourable  may  produce  the 


disease. 
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By  Mr.  McNeill: 

Q.  Do  these  cattle  have  a  coagh  in  a  catarrhal  condition? — A  When  the  disease 
exists  in  the  lungs,  a  cough  is  a  common  symptom. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  How  many  animals  were  destroyed  on  account  of  this? — ^A.  Twenty-one  in 
all,  leaving  five  young  animals;  54  animals  have  been  tested  which  have  given  the 
reaction  in  hospital ;  26  were  found  to  be  tuberculous  and  28  were  sound. 

By  Mr.  Hughes: 

Q.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  cure  the  animals  affected  ? — A.  The  disease  is 
usually  regarded  as  incurable,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  kill  most  of  the  affected 
animals,  so  as  to  lessen  the  danger  to  those  which  were  healthy.  There  are  now  five 
young  animals  under  treatment,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  Was  this  cow  ill  in  July  for  the  first  time? — ^A.  Tes,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
member. 

Q.  And  what  about  the  Shorthorn  bull  which  fell  ill  first? — ^A.  That  young 
bull  was  in  poor  health  before  he  died. 

By  Mr.  Smith  (Ontario)  : 

Q.  Was  that  fii-st  one  killed?— A.  No.  She  died  on  the  15th  of  July,  1891,  and 
the  Shorthorn  bull  was  killed  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  death  of  the  Jersey  cow 
was  the  first  positive  evidence  we  had  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  on  the  farm. 

By  Mr.  McMillan: 

Q.  In  July,  I  told  Professor  Bobertson  that  the  bull  was  in  the  labt  stages,  and 
I  told  you  to  get  that  animal  killed,  and  send  the  lungs  to  Montreal,  which  was 
done.  And  when  I  had  examined  the  other,  I  told  Dr.  McEachran  there  was  a  bull 
in  the  last  stages,  in  my  opinion,  and  he  told  me  I  was  correct.  I  told  him  there  were 
two  others  I  was  certain  of,  and  a  young  cow  I  suspected.  Is  not  that  so? — A.  I 
recollect  you  raying  on  one  occasion  that  you  thought  the  young  Durham  bull 
might  be  tuberculous,  but  have  no  recollection  of  your  referring  to  any  other  animals. 

Q.  Did  not  Dr.  McEachran's  report  refer  to  them  ? — A.  I  have  no  recollectioQ 
of  ever  receiving  a  report  from  Dr.  McEachran  on  this  subject.  The  cow  killed  on 
the  29th  September,  was,  I  think,  ki  lied  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  McEachran ;  also  the  two 
others  slaughtered  two  months  after. 

Q.  Did  I  not  go  back  to  his  pen,  and  when  I  got  my  ear  to  his  side,  I  heard  his 
lungs  rustling  strongly? — A.  I  cannot  say.  I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  you  thus 
examine  the  animal.  He  was  under  treatment  some  time  before  any  suspicion  arose 
as  to  tbo  true  character  of  the  disease,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  satisfied  that  he  had 
tuberculosis,  he  was  destroyed. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  bad  that  Shorthorn  under  the  care  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  ? 
— A.  We  had  him  under  the  doctor's  care  before  you  saw  him.  For  some  time,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  indigestion. 

By  Mr.  Grieve  : 

Q.  Did  you  put  them  in  separate  places,  or  were  they  under  the  same  roof? — 
A.  They  weie  separated  by  partitions,  but  they  were  under  the  same  roo£ 

PBKOAUTIONS  AGAINST  TUBEBOULOSIS,   AT   THB   OENTBAL   FABM. 

Before  leaving  this  matter,  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  precautions  we  took  to  pre- 
vent the  danger  of  infection,  after  we  had  disposed  of  the  diseased  animals.  We  had 
the  fittingH  of  the  barn  all  taken  out,  and  the  floors  after  they  had  been  cleaned, 
togethar  with  all  the  woodwork,  ceilings  and  partitions  sprayed  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate,  made  about  two  or  three  times  as  strong  as  is  known  to 
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be  effective  in  destroying  these  bacilli.  We  used  many  gallons  of  this  material  with 
a  spray  pump,  and  went  carefally  over  all  the  woodwork  twice  with  it  We  sprayed 
the  floors  in  the  same  way.  The  floors  were  renewed  under  the  animals  and  were 
tarred  above  and  below,  and  the  fittings  replaced  and  painted,  all  decayed  material 
being  removed  and  renewed. 

By  Mr.  Hughes : 

Q.  What  material  do  you  use  ? — A.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  About 
one  part  to  %\xv  hundred  is  the  strength  we  used,  whereas,  one  part  in  a  thousand  is 
considered  efiective. 

Q,  Do  you  not  use  crude  carbolic  acid? — A.  We  have  not  used  that  to  any 
extent,  as  it  is  not  considered  so  efficient  as  the  solution  referred  to. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  How  frequently  have  you  used  it  ? — ^A.  We  have  not  used  it  since  we  sprayed 
the  stables  generally. 

Q.  Is  the  dried  sputn  not  dangerous  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  is  regarded  as  dangerous. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  large  quantity  produced  by  the  cattle? — A.  Yes;  I  believe 
there  is. 

Q.  Have  you  tested  the  sputa  ? — ^A.  We  have  not  yet  done  that.  The  presence 
of  the  disease  germs  can  only  be  detected  by  a  powerful  microscope. 

Q.  Is  the  manure  of  the  young  animals  in  the  hospital  mixed  with  the  others  ? 
— ^A.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  We  do  not  allow  the  manure  to  accumulate,  but 
put  it  out  from  day  to  day  on  the  land. 

Q.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  disease  germs  are  found  in  the  manure  ? — A. 
No ;  I  have  never  heard  of  their  being  found  in  that  material ;  the  principal  danger 
is  f^om  the  sputa,  and  there  is  very  little  danger  from  this  until  it  has  been  allowed 
to  become  dry,  when  the  disease  germs  rise  with  the  dirt  when  swept.  As  the 
manure  is  never  allowed  to  dry,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  danger  f^om  it, 
especially  when  it  is  put  on  the  land  so  promptly. 

DIVISIONS  OF  WORE  UNDERTAKEN,  AND  PBOOBESS,   ON  THE   EXPERIMENTAL   FARMS. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  now  proceed  with  a  general  statement  covering 
the  progress  made  in  some  of  the  divisions  of  work  undertaken  by  the  experimental 
farms. 

At  the  outset  of  the  experimental  farm  work,  it  was  intended  that  these  farms 
should  eventually  become  a  bureau  of  information  for  farmers,  where  they  could 
apply  for  advice  whenever  they  felt  the  need  of  it,  and  receive  such  practical  help 
as  It  was  possible  to  render. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Farmers  were  invited  to  correspond  with  the  officers  of  the  several  farms,  and 
they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  antici- 
pated. During  the  first  two  years  after  the  organization  of  the  farms,  the  letters 
received  were  comparatively  few,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  generally  known  that 
useful  information  could  be  had  promptly  for  the  asking,  the  correspondence 
increased  largely.  In  1889  the  total  number  of  letters  received  at  the  Central  farm 
was  6,864.    In  1890  the  number  increased  to  17,539. 

In  1891,  15,227  were  received.  In  1892,  the  correspondence  arose  to  19,856 
letters;  and  in  1893,  a  further  increase  took  place,  to  25,657.  Of  these,  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  15,004.  From  the  31st,  of  December  to  March  3l8t,  this  year, 
three  months,  the  number  of  letters  received  has  been  6,368. 

During  the  year  1893  there  were  also  distributed  bulletins  and  reports,  to  farmers 
who  applied  for  them,  to  the  number  of  245,833,  showing  that  the  farmer  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  experimental  farms  as  a  means  of  obtaining  information, 
to  a  very  marked  degree. 

The  correspondence  of  farmers  with  the  superintendents  of  the  branch  expen- 
mental  farms  has  increased  veiy  much.    Mr.  b.  A  Bedford,  superintendent  of  the 
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e±peri mental  farm  at  Brandon,  Kanitoba,  reports  that  in  1889,  he  received  467 
letters:  in  1890,  842;  in  1891,  1,423;  in  1892,  2,433;  and  for  the  ten  months  of 
1893,  ending  October  3l8t,  the  date  on  which  oar  last  report  was  made  out,  he  had 
received  1,817  letters.  Although  the  correspondence  is  considerably  less  at  the 
branch  farms  than  it  is  at  the  central,  the  proportion  of  increase  has  been  much  the 
same  showing  that  the  farmers  of  the  Dominion  are  everywhere  taking  an  active 
and  increasing  interest  in  this  work. 

BSP0BT8  AND  BULLETINS.  # 

The  demand  for  the  annual  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  farms  is  also  increasing 
every  dav.  For  the  first  two  years,  an  edition  of  5,000  copies  was  sufficient  to 
supply  all  demands.  Now,  the  number  of  names  entered  on  the  mailing  list  is  aboat 
40,000.  These  names  are  entered  in  the  lists  only  in  response  to  requests.  We 
have  not,  I  presume,  reached  the  limits  of  the  mailing  lists.  They  are  likely  to  be 
much  more  ponderous  in  future,  when  we  consider  that  according  to  the  census 
of  1891,  we  have  656,712  farmers  and  farmers'  sons  in  the  Dominion. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron) : 

Q.  How  many? — A.  656,712.  And  the  farmers  everywhere  are  anxious  for 
information  and  are  seeking  just  such  particulars  as  are  furnished  in  the  fullest 
measure  by  the  reports  and  bulletins  issued  by  the  experimental  farms.  There  is 
no  doubt,  the  mailing  list  will  continue  to  increase  until  it  assumes  very  large  pro- 
portions indeed. 

aaATUITOUS  DISTBIBUTION  of  SXED  (MIAIN. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  samples  of  seed  gmin,  the  applications  received 
during  the  present  season  have  increased  to  that  extent  that  it  has  become  quite 
embarrassing.  By  the  15th  of  February,  about  12,000  applications  had  been  received, 
and  a  sample  or  samples  promised  to  each  applicant.  As  it  was  then  believed  that 
the  grain  available  for  distribution  would  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  those 
who  had  been  promised,  I  was  instructed  to  promise  no  further  samples. 

niSTBIBUTION  OF   SEED  QBAIN  TO  PROVINOES. 

The  distribution  began  on  the  2nd  of  February,  and  up  to  last  night,  the  number 
of  samples  sent  out  this  year  was  20.171,  distributed  to  the  several  provinces  in  the 
following  proportions : — ^The  plan  adopted  this  year  has  been  the  same  -as  in  years 
past,  to  send  samples  on  application,  in  the  order  in  which  the  applications  were 
received.  Ontario  has  received  2,463  samples ;  Quebec,  13,810 ;  New  Brunswick,  902: 
Nova  Scotia,  1,359;  Prince  Edward  Island,  330;  Manitoba,  Y14;  North-west  Terri- 
tories, 451 ;  and  British  Columbia,  142.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large  number  of  samples 
has  been  sent  out  from  each  of  the  branch  farms. 

SEED   GBAIN  DISTBIBUTION  FOB  A   SEBIES  OF  YEABS. 

The  distribution  of  seed  grain  for  test  and  for  the  general  improvement  of 
the  cereals  cultivated  in  Canada — for  this  was  the  special  object  of  this  distribution- 
was  begun  as  soon  as  the  experimental  farms  were  commenced.  The  following  gives 
the  distribution  each  year  from  the  Central  farm. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  sample  ? — A.  Packages  of  three  pounds  each.  lo 
1887  there  were  500  samples  distributed  to  500  applicants ;  in  1888,  1,250  samples 
to  1,200  applicants;  in  1889,2,760  samples  to  1,500  applicants;  in  1890,12,353 
samples  to  5,896  applicants ;  in  1891,  12,285  samples  to  5,140  applicants;  in  1892, 
16,905  samples  to  9,114  applicants;  in  1893,  21,377  samples  to  11,831  applicants;  and 
right  up  to  the  present  time  in  1894, 20,171  samples  to  about  12,000  farmers.  There 
are  about  1,000  or  so  names  yet  to  be  supplied  with  samples,  and  the  distribution,  it 
is  expected,  will  close  in  a  few  days. 
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This  makes  a  total  distributiOQ  siiioe  tbe  &niB0  were  established,  of  88,601 
samples  to  45,181  farmera,  or  a  total  in  weight,  of  132  tons  1,603  pounds  of  seed  grain 
sent  out  through  the  country,  in  3-lb.  packages. 

REPORTS  OF   RB8ULT8  OBTAINED  BT  TARMSRS  FROM  8BXD  GRAIN  DISTRIBUTED. 

By  Mr.  Grieve  : 

Q.  Did  you  send  a  circular  with  the  samples  ? — A.  A  circular  is  mailed  with 
each  sample  asking  for  particulars  in  regard  to  the  test  of  the  grain,  stating  what 
the  grain  is  and  requesting  the  date  of  sowing  the  seed  and  the  date  of  harvesting,  so 
that  we  may  know  how  early  the  grain  is.  the  area  over  which  it  has  been  sown  and 
the  yield,  with  other  paiticulars.  We  ask  also  for  a  sample  of  the  grain  to  be 
returned  so  that  we  can  weigh  it  and  estimate  its  weight  comparatively,  to  find  oat 
how  far  the  variety  has  succeeded  in  different  part^  of  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  farmers  responding  to  that  circular? — A.  About  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  respond,  and  I  think  the  number  is  increasing.  We  now 
print  on  our  circulars  that  it  will  be  understood  if  no  response  is  made  now,  that  the 
parties  do  not  desire  any  further  samples.  It  is  a  gentle  hint  to  them  to  take  heed, 
and  a  great  many  give  us  the  infoimation  we  desire,  and  that  information  is  6ften 
very  encouraging.  Some  of  them  occasionally  give  their  subnequent experience  with 
these  samples.  I  had  a  letter  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  few  weeks  ago,  from  a 
man  who  wrote  me  to  say  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  rrize  Cluster  oats  sent  him 
four  years  a^.  From  the  sample  of  three  pounds  then  sent  him  he  had  produced  a 
crop  fiom  which,  last  year,  he  sold  700  bushels  of  seed  to  neighbonnng  farmers — all 
received  from  that  one  sample.  That  is  one  example  of  benefits  which  are  no  doubt 
accruing  to  careful  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion,  from  this  distribution. 
The  beet  farmers  take  good  care  of  tnese  samples  and  grow  pure  grain  from  thorn 
for  the  benefit  of  themselveA,  and  also  supply  seed  to  their  less  careful  neighbours. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  probably  one-half  or  more,  the  grain 
does  excellent  service,  and  if  we  can  get  these  samples  into  the  hands  of  a  lar^e  num- 
ber of  careful  farmers  in  eveiy  district  in  the  Dominion,  those  more  prolific  and  use- 
ful sorts  will  soon  become  the  leading  varieties  in  cultivation  in  the  country. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  OAT  CROPS. 

At  the  time  the  farm  work  began,  the  average  condition  of  the  oat  crop  in  many 
parts  of  the  Dominion  was  rather  deplorable.  The  more  careless  farmers  had  for 
many  years  acted  as  if  they  thought  that  anything  was  good  enough  for  seed,  in  the 
way  ot  oats,  and  any  oats  that  they  could  not  soil  on  the  market  owing  to  their  poor 
quality  were  reserved  for  seed.  This  was  a  most  injudicious  practice.  No  good 
farmer  would  do  it,  but  it  was  a  common  practice  in  too  many  instances,  and  the 
average  weight  of  this  grain  was  much  deteriorated  and  the  average  yield  lessened. 

The  distribuiion  of  these  samples  has  had  the  effect  of  calling  the  attention  of 
farmers  eveiy  where  to  the  impoilance  of  good  seed  grain,  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
may  expect  to  reap  what  they  sow. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  test  the  samples  yourself? — A.  We  have  no  particular 
rule.  Sometimes  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  tests  generally  made  throughout  the 
country,  and  handle  a  particular  kind  of  grain  we  have  not  grown  to  any  extent, 
ourselves.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Banner  oat,  which  was  first  inti*oduced  by  Yick 
of  Rochester.  It  was  quite  generally  grown  in  Ontario  before  we  began  to  distri- 
bute it.  We  distributed  some  thousands  of  pounds  of  this  variety,  as  it  was  not 
generally  known  in  Quebec  or  the  Maritime  provinces,  although  it  was  one  of  the 
best  varieties  of  oats. 

Q.  Did  the  samples  you  received  back  from  the  farmei*s  compare  favourably 
with  those  that  you  send  out? — ^A.  Sometimes  they  are  better  and  sometimes  worse. 
It  depends  muon  on  the  season  and  the  character  of  the  land  on  which  they  are 
sown. 
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0HARA0TSRI8TIC8   OF  YARIBTIES  OF  OATS. 

By  ]\^.  McNeill : 

Q.  What  is  the  kind  which  jou  consider  the  best? — A.  The  Banner,  I  spoke  of, 
has  given  os  on  the  average  the  best  crops. 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  in  weight  with  the  Prize  Claster  ? — A.  It  is  not  so 
heavy,  bat  it  is  a  long  oat  which  saits  the  oatmeal  milling  industry  well.  It  is  also  a 
good  oat  for  feeding. 

By  Mr.  McLean  (.P.E.I.) : 

Q.  Is  it  a  white  or  black  oat  ? — A.  It  is  white. 

By  Mr.  Semple: 

Q.  Have  70a  had  any  trouble  with  the  rust,  the  New  Zealand  oat  has  been 
affected  with  rust  in  Wellington  ^unty  ? — A.  We  have  given  up  growing  the  New 
Zealand  variety.  The  prevalence  of  rust  may  depend  on  the  locality.  Sometimes 
we  find  one  variety  that  may  do  well  with  us,  is  not  grown  so  successfully  elsewhere. 
Every  farmer  should  use  his  own  judgment  in  matters  of  this  sort,  and  grow  such 
varieties  as  suit  his  own  climate,  district  and  laud.  A  large  number  of  encouraging 
repofts  have  been  received  at  the  experimental  farm,  from  farmers  in  different 
parts  of  the  Dominion,  who  have  tested  the  useful  varieties  sent  out,  and  in  many 
districts  the  new  and  improved  sorts  distributed  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  farm 
work  have  become  the  leading  sorts  in  cultivation,  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers, 
giving  them  larger  crops  and  products  of  better  quality. 

EZPOBT  TRADE  IN  HAT  TO  EUROPE,  PROMOTED. 

Some  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  experimental  farms  with  regard  to  the 
Canadian  hay  crop.  In  view  of  the  high  prices  which  prevailed  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  hay,  during  the  past  summer,  the  attention  of 
Canadian  farmers  was  called  to  the  importance  of  taking  extra  care  in  the  curing  of 
their  hay,  so  as  to  have  it  of  that  quality  which  would  command  a  ready  sale  at  the 
highest  prices.  Letters  were  sent  to  the  leading  newspapers  containing  particulars 
of  the  methods  adopted  at  the  Central  experimental  farm  for  the  curing  of  hay, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  hay  of  high  quality.  The  attention  of 
English  dealers  was  also  called  to  the  large  surplus  of  nay  in  Canada,  and  letters  of 
inquiry  received  from  Great  Britain  and  France  were  published  in  the  press,  as 
they  reached  us.  The  attention  of  the  eastern  boards  of  trade  was  also  called  to 
this  subject,  and  many  letters  written  to  the  larger  hay  dealers  in  Canada,  giving 
information.  A  considerable  foreign  demand  for  Canadian  hay  was  thus  created  and 
large  shipments  have  been  made. 

THE  METHOD  PURSUED  IN  TEST  GROWING  OF   0R0P8  ON  THE  EXPERIMENTAL   FARM. 

A  useful  series  of  tests  on  the  effect  of  various  fertilizers  and  combinatioDS  of 
fertilisers,  on  crops,  have  been  in  progress  at  the  Central  experimental  farm  for  the 
past  six  years,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Experimental 
Farms  for  1893. 

These  experiments  have  been  conducted  on  105  plots  of  one-tenth  of  an  acre 
each,  twenty-one  of  which  have  been  devoted  to  tests  of  spring  wheat;  twenty-one 
to  barley;  twenty-one  to  oats;  twenty-one  to  Indian  corn;  and  twenty-one  to  roots. 
On  the  Indian  corn  plots,  two  varieties  have  been  grown  each  year,  one  a  strong 
growing  sort,  the  other  a  less  vigorous  one.  The  root  plots  have  also  been  divided 
ihto  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which  has  been  sown  with  mangels,  and  the  other 
with  turnips.  The  land  selected  for  these  experiments  was  cleared  after  the  farm 
was  purchased,  hence  they  all  have  been  conducted  on  virgin  soil. 

APPLICATION  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

The  third  and  twelfth  plots  in  each  series  have  been  left  unfertilized,  the  others 
received  applications  of  barnyard  manure,  rotted  and  fresh ;  finely  ground  mineral 
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phosphate  untreated,  alone,  add  also  in  combination  with  other  fertilizer ;  with  saper- 
phsphate  alone,  also  mixed  with  other  fertilizers;  famishing  nitrogen  and  potash; 
finely  ground  bone,  alone,  and  combined  with  other  fertilizers.  Other  plots  have 
been  treated  with  single  fertilizers,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
muriate  of  potash,  and  salt  of  gypsum.  While  the  experience  of  six  years'  tests  is 
altogether  too  short  a  time  to  admit  of  any  very  positive  conclusions  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  the  average  results  may  be  regarded  as  indications  of  some  value. 

It  has  been  found  that  manure,  used  fresh  from  the  barn,  when  applied  to  crops 
of  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  has  given  larger  averages  of  grain,  than  the  same 
weight  of  manure  which  has  been  well  rotted.  This  in  an  important  point  in  the 
economy  of  manures,  because  barnyard  manure  during  the  process  of  rotting  loses 
about  40  per  cent  of  its  weight,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  twice  handling 
and  turning  during  fermentation.  The  explanation  of  this  result,  probably,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  liquid  portion  of  the  manure,  which  is  much  the  richest  in  nitrogen, 
loses  much  of  this  valuable  constituent  during  the  process  of  fermentMion. 

Good  results  have  been  had  fVom  artificial  fertilizers  ofa  complete  character  con- 
taining phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen,  but  none  of  these  have  yet  produced 
results  as  good  as  those  which  have  been  obtained  from  barnyard  manure.  The  untrea- 
ted mineral  phosphate  has  given  little  or  no  result  when  used  alone,  while  the 
experiments  with  common  salt  and  land  plaster  (gypsum)  have  given  results  which 
were  better  than  anticipated.  Particulars  of  these  are  fully  given  in  the  annual 
report  which  has  just  appeared  and  of  which  you  have  no  doubt  all  received  copies. 
The  facts  given  embody  the  results  of  much  careful  work,  and  will,  I  trust,  prove 
interesting  and  useful  to  farmers  generally.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  these  experi- 
ments growing  the  same  crop  each  year  and  applying  the  same  fertilizer  from  year 
to  year,  and  as  time  progresses  it  is  believed  that  such  information  will  be  found  increa- 
singly valuable. 

By  Mr.  McMiUan : 

Q.  To  what  kind  of  land  is  the  salt  applied? — ^A.  It  is  not  a  very  rich  land.  It 
is  a  mixed  clay  loam.  All  the  fertilizers  are  applied  shortly  before  sowing,  and  are 
either  harrowed  in  by  the  circular  disc  harrow,  or  turned  under  with  gang  plough. 

By  Mr.  Smith  {Ontario) : 

Q.  Is  that  necessary  with  salt? — ^A.  I  should  scarcely  think  it  is  necessary  with 
so  soluble  a  substance,  but  our  practice  has  been  to  harrow  it  in  with  the  view  of 
distributing  it  more  evenly  in  the  soil. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  as  satisfactory  if  sown  after  the  grain  had  come  up  ? — A.  It 
would  probably  be  quite  as  satisfactoiy. 

By  Mr.  McMiUan  : 

Q.  Was  there  much  black  loam  where  you  put  the  salt  ? — A.  No,  there  is  no 
black  loam  on  any  of  the  experimental  plots  devoted  to  tests  of  fertilizers. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  keep  manure  for  a  considerable  time  without  fermenting  ?^ 
A,  If  you  have  cow  manure  alone,  that  does  not  ferment  readily,  and  if  it  is  kept 
under  cover  in  sheds  or  manure  pits,  the  change  will  go  on  very  slowly,  but  if  you 
have  horse  manure  in  any  considerable  quantity  mixed  with  it,  fermentation  takes 
place  much  more  rapidly.  The  bulk  of  the  material  as  well  as  its  character  has  also 
an  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  fermentation,  as  also  has  the  temperature. 

Q.  Where  vou  can  keep  manure  under  cover  there  is  slower  fermentation  ? — A. 
Yes,  provided  the  manure  pile  is  chiefly  composed  of  cow  manure. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Don't  you  find  better  results  from  taking  out  manure  pi-omptly,  and  spreading 
it  right  on  the  land,  than  from  keeping  it  till  it  is  rotted  ? — A.  In  the  special  testa 
referred  to,  it  has  been  taken  fresh  from  the  barn,  and  the  results  obtained  point  to 
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tho  importanoe  of  taking  the  manure  out  as  quickly  us  peMiUe  and  patting  it  on 
the  land. 

By  Mr.  Grieve : 
Q.  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  great  waste  in  drawing  oat  manure  and  spreading 
it  on  the  land,  by  the  spring  freshets  washing  it  away? — A.  Every  farmer  must  use 
his  own  judgment  in  such  matters.     Manure  should  not  he  placed  in  such  positions 


as  will  admit  of  much  wash  from  spring  rains  or  spring  freshets.  No  careful  farmer 
would  put  his  manure  out  on  a  hillside,  where  the  melting  snow  and  early  spring 
rains  would  leach  it.    Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  far  better  kept  in  the  Darn- 


yard.  Manure,  however,  placed  out  on  the  ground  during  the  winter,  nnder  reason- 
ably favourable  conditions,  is  usually  distributed  over  the  land  and  ploughed  under 
hefore  much  rain  falls. 

Q.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  time  when  the  frost  is  going  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  spring ? — A,  I  think  it  is  better  to  put  the  manure  in  moderately 
sized  piles,  and  to  spread  it  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  During  the 
winter  months,  if  the  heaps  are  not  large,  the  fermentation  does  not  go  on  i*apidly. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  better  to  spread  it  before  it  dries? — A.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  if  you  dried  manure  in  the  sun,  you  lost  part  of  its  fertilizing  con- 
stituents. To  ascertain  whether  this  view  was  correct,  our  chemist  dried  barn-yard 
manure  until  it  was  quite  brittle,  and  on  analysing  it  he  found  there  was  practically 
no  difference  so  far  as  fertilizing  qualities  are  concerned,  between  the  dried  manure 
and  the  same  manure  when  it  was  fVesh,  showing  that  in  drying  it  lost  only  water. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Suron)  : 
Q.  What  about  ammonia  ? — A.  Any  ammonia  formed  at  the  time  the  drying 
process  began  would  be  lost  by  the  drying,  bnt  that  loss  was  so  trifling  that  it  made 
no  appreciable  difference  in  the  results  of  the  analysis. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Q.  Don't  you  think  it  better  to  leave  manure  in  the  yard  until  the  spring  rather 
than  draw  it  during  the  winter  and  scatter  it  broadcast? — A.  I  think  if  the  ground 
is  fairly  level  it  is  better  to  set  it  out.  It  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  amount  of 
slope  the  land  of  a  farm  has.  If  delayed  until  spring  it  is  not  always  possible  to  get 
all  the  manure  out  on  the  ground  and  ploughed  in  in  good  time  for  sowing. 

By  Mr.  O'Brien: 
Q.  What  would  you  do  where  there  has  been  snow? — A.  In  such  case,  I  think  I 
should  put  it  out  in  moderately  sized  heaps.    The  frozen  ground  underneath  the 
heaps  prevents  the  manure  from  leaching,  and  when  spread  in  the  spring  before  the 
ground  tha«vs,  you  get  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  fertilizing  material. 

*y  t?ie  Chairman  : 
Q.  Have  you  tried  the  phosphates  ? — A.  Yes.    In  the  fertilized  plots  I  have 
referred  to,  the  phosphates  formed  an  important  series.    It  was  used  alone  and  also 
in  combination  with  other  fertilizers. 

By  Mr.  Innes  : 

Q.  You  obtained  a  number  of  names  of  farmers  throughout  the  country,  to 
whom  you  sent  the  bulletins.  Do  you  still  use  this  list  ? — A.  Yes,  all  those  namee 
have  gone  on  a  permanent  list  and  they  receive  all  the  reports  and  bulletins  sent  oat 
from  the  farm. 

Q.  You  increase  these  lists  as  names  are  sent  in  ? — A.  Yes,  the  list  is  being 
daily  increased  in  this  way. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Q.  Is  it  the  same  with  samples  of  grain  ? — A.  No.    The  grain  is  sent  to  new 
applicants.    If  we  were  to  add  the  names  of  those  who  have  applied  in  the  past,  to 
those  received  during  the  season,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  bupply  them  ail  with 
the  limited  amount  of  material  available. 
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CoMMinxB  Booh  46,  Houss  ov  OoMMoiiBy 

TuxBDAT,  l8t  Kay»  1894. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agricnltare  and  Colonization  met  this  day 
at  10.30  a.m.,  Dr.  Sproule,  chairman,  presiding. 

Profsssor  Saunders  was  recalled.    He  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Grentlemen : — In  continuing  the  presentation  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  experimental  farms  I  wish  to  refer  first  to  the  question 
of  testing  of  samples  of  seed  grains,  for  farmers,  to  ascertain  their  Titality  and  suita- 
bility for  seed.  This  work  has  been  continued  at  the  Centi*al  farm  during  the  past 
veai*.  Much  grain  is  injured  every  year  by  unfavourable  conditions  of  weather  dur- 
ing harvest,  and  many  farmers  find  it  a  great  advantage  to  have  such  samples  as 
they  may  suspect  have  been  injured,  tested  and  reported  on,  so  that  they  may  know 
exactly  what  proportion  of  such  grain  will  grow  under  favourable  conditions. 
This  usefbl  branch  of  the  work  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1887,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued each  year  since.  To  show  you  how  this  work  has  been  appreciated,  permit 
me  to  refer  to  the  number  of  samples  tested  each  yeai'  since  the  organization  of  the 
experimental  farms. 

1887,  No.  of  samples  tested 187 

1888  do  do        795 

1889  do  do        933 

1890  do  do        1,245 

1.^91        do  do        ..  2,757 

1892  do  do         1,370 

1893  do  do        1,957 

1894  do  do        ..2,154 

Makingatotalof  11,398  samples  tested  for  vitality  since  the  experimental  farms 
were  organized. 

TEST  GROWING  OF   OATS — VARIETIES  FOUND  MOST  PROLIFIC. 

The  oat  crop  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  grain  crops  of  Canada.  Since 
1887,  Bixty-three  named  varieties  of  this  useful  grain  have  been  tested  at  the  several 
farms,  and  reported  on  from  year  to  year.  The  larger  part  of  them  have  been  tested 
on  all  the  experimental  farms.  Among  the  most  prolific  of  the  varieties  which 
have  been  tried  for  several  yeare,  are  the  following : — Banner,  a  branching  oat; 
Bosedale,  a  half  branching  oat;  Prize  Cluster,  American  Beauty,  Abundance,  impoi-ted 
from  France;  Holstein  Prolific,  all  branching  oats;  besides  the  Oderbruch,  Cream 
Egyptian,  and  Black  Tartarian,  all  sided  oats.  These  nine  are  among  the  best  varieties 
or  oats,  taking  the  experience  of  all  the  farms,  which  have  been  tested  since  the 
work  was  first  commenced . 

By  Mr.  Fairbaim :  ^ 

Q.  Which  is  the  best  of  these  ? — A.  I  have  placed  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  order  of  merit.  Some  of  them  approach  each  other,  however,  very  closely 
in  yield  and  quality. 

TEST  GROWING  OF  BARLET-— BEST  YARIETIBS  ASCERTAINED. 

During  the  same  period  tests  have  been  carried  on  with  30  named  varieties  of 
two-rowed  oar  ley,  and  20  of  six-rowed.  These  also  have  been  reported  on  fi*om  year 
to  year. 

Of  the  tworowed  sorts  the  following  are  among  the  best : — Duckbill,  Canadian 
Thorpe,  Goldthorpe,  Prize  Prolific,  Einver  Chevalier,  Oderbruch,  Mensury,  Bennie's 
Improved. 

These  have  all  given  good  crops  whenever  the  season  has  been  favourable. 
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EXPSRIMSNTAL   WHEAT  QROWINQ — ^BEST  YABIETIBS  ASCERTAINED. 

Fifty-eight  named  varieties  of  spring  wheat  have  also  been  tried  eveir  year  for 
several  years,  on  all  the  experimental  farms,  with  varying  success.  Much  the 
heaviest  crops  have  been  grown  on  the  western  farms.  The  following  sorts  have 
averaged  the  largest  crops : — 

Red  Fife Beardless 

White  Fife do 

White  Connell do 

Rio  Grande Bearded 

Red  Fern do 

A  large  namber  of  variotes  of  fall  wheats  have  also  been  tried,  but  as  none  of 
the  experimental  farms  are  located  in  districts  favourable  to  the  growth  of  &11 
wheat,  no  great  success  has  attended  these  efforts. 

TESTS  OF   GRAIN  OROWINQ    BT   SOWING  AT    VARIOUS  DATES. 

Experiments  with  early,  medium  and  late  sowing  of  spring  wheat,  barley  and 
oats  have  been  carried  on  for  four  years  with  fairlv  uniform  results,  at  the  Central 
Farm,  showing  that  the  farmer  who  delays  sowing  his  grain  till  a  late  period  in  the 
season,  loses  very  much  in  crop  by  so  doing,  both  in  weight  and  in  quality  of  grain. 
The  course  adopted  with  these  experiments  has  been  to  make  six  successive  sowings, 
a  week  apart.  The  first  sowing  in  each  case  being  made  as  soon  as  the  land  is  in  fit 
condition  to  receive  the  seed.  The  results  of  the  average  of  two  tests  each  year 
with  oats,  barley  and  wheat,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  are  as  follows : — 

Yield  per  acre. 

1st  sowing 67*19 

2nd    do      5402 

3rd    do      44-19 

4th    do      40-08 

5th    do       33-30 

6th    do      27-19 

Showing  a  steady  diminution  of  crop  from  week  to  week.  For  the  delay  of 
the  first  week  we  have  an  average  loss  of  3  bushels  16  lbs.  per  acre;  for  delay  of  two 
weeks  13  bushels ;  three  weeks  17  bushels  11  lbs.;  four  weeks  23  bushels  23  lbs.  and 
by  delaying  seeding  for  five  weeks  beyond  the  earliest  period  for  seeding,  we  have 
a  loss  of  30  bushels  per  acre,  or  more  than  half  of  the  total  crop. 

The  results  of  eight  similar  tests  with  barley  covering  a  period  of  four  years  are 
as  follows : — 

Yield  per  acre. 

1st  sowing 43-17 

2nd      " 40-45 

3rd      "       32-25 

4th      "       29-23 

5th      "       21-40 

6th      "       2214 

The  loss  of  crop  by  the  delay  of  one  week  in  this  case  has  been  2  bushels  20  lbs. 
per  acre;  two  weeks,  10  bushels  40  lbs.;  three  weeks,  13  bushels 42  lbs.;  four  weeks^ 
21  bushels  45  lbs.;  five  weeks,  21  bushels  3  lbs.  This  is  the  only  instance  where  a 
delay  of  five  weeks  in  sowing  has  given  a  slightly  better  crop  than  where  the  delay 
has  been  only  four  weeks.  This  is  evidently  an  exceptional  case  which  further 
tests  will  probably  correct 
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The  results  of  a  similar  number  of  tests  for  a  like  period  with  spring  wheat 
give  on  an  average  the  following  figures  : — 

Yield  per  acre. 
Bush.  Lbe. 

Ist  sowing 21    36 

2nd      " 20    69 

3rd      " 15     16 

.       4th      " 12    39 

6th      "      11    61 

6th      "      10    03 

The  loss  in  this  ease  by  delay  of  one  week  has  been  37  lbs.  per  aore;  two  weeks, 
6  bushels  20  lbs.;  three  weeks,  8  bushels  50  lbs.;  four  weeks,  9  bushels  46  lbs;  five 
weeks,  11  bushels  33  lbs. 

By  Mr.  McMiUan : 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  plot? — A.  They  are  all  one-tenth  of  an  acre. 

From  these  results  it  would  appear  that  the  farmer  who  delays  seeding  two 
weeks  after  the  land  is  in  condition  for  sowing,  is  liable  to  lose  about  twenty- five  per 
cent  of  his  crop,  and  the  loss  increases  in  proportion  where  the  delay  is  greater. 

TBST  GROWINa  OF  PBA8B — YARIBTISS — BBSULTS  FROM  DATS8  OF  SOWING. 

Last  year,  when  I  was  present  with  you,  one  of  the  honourable  members  asked 
if  similar  tests  had  been  made  with  pease.  No  tests  of  this  character  had  been  made 
at  that  time,  but  in  1893  a  similar  series  of  six  plots  were  sown  with  pease,  with  the 
following  results.    The  varieties  chosen  were  the  Golden  Vine  and  the  Mummy : — 

Golden  Vine.  Mummy. 

Bush.  Lbs.  Bush.  Lbs. 

Yield  per  acre,  1st  week 41  40  37  30 

do            2nd    do     37  13  30  40 

do           3rd    do    22  60  17  30 

do            4th    do     12  30  22  30 

do            6th    do     16  50  13  20 

do            6th    do     18  46  16  26 

There  is  not  quite  the  same  regularity  in  these  single  year's  tests,  as  in  the 
series  of  four  years'  tests.  There  are  always  some  circumstances  arising  which  in- 
fluence regularity  of  the  results  of  a  single  test  like  this,  fVom  week  to  week. 

The  average  of  the  six  successive  sowings  of  the  two  varieties  of  pease  named  is 
as  follows : — 

Bush.  Lbs. 

1st  week 39  36  per  acre. 

2nd     do     33  66        do 

3rd     do     20  10        do 

4th     do     17  30        do 

6th     do 14  36        do 

6th     do     17  35        do 

These  results  seem  to  show,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  work  of  a  single 
year,  that  early  sowing  for  pease  is  also  important. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Have  you  observed  anything  in  connection  with  the  worm  that  affects  the 
pease  ?  We  have  found  our  late  sown  pease  are  much  freer  from  worm  ? — A.  For- 
tunately for  us  we  have  had  no  weevil  of  late  in  our  pease. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  weevil,  but  the  small  worm  ? — A.  We  have  had  that,  but 
we  have  not  observed  any  great  difference  in  the  attacks.  That  is  the  caterpillar  of 
a  small  moth  that  eats  away  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  pease. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane ; 
Q.  Have  you  made  any  observation  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  moon, 
there  is  an  impression  prevailing  all  through  our  country  that  the  moon  has  an  in- 
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floenoe  on  pease  ripening  ? — A.  We  ha^e  not  paid  any  partionlar  attention  to  that. 
The  age  or  condition  of  the  moon  is  permanently  on  record  in  the  meteorologioid 
statistics  and  can  be  refetrod  to,  if  it  is  thought  desirable,  at  any  time. 

Q.  It  may  be  all  nonsense,  but  you  cannot jpersuade  some  farmera  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  ? — A.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  gentleman  who  held  the  moon  in  veiy  slight  regard.  He  told  me  that 
among  his  fellow  farmers,  he  bad  to  contend  against  this  belief,  almost  single  handed 
and  he  wished  to  have  the  authority  of  the'  officers  of  the  experimental  farm  to 
back  him  up  in  his  statements  that  the  moon  had  no  material  influence  on  crops. 

EBTURNS  FROM  SOWING  ON  THS  OENTBAL  FARM  IN  1893. 

The  weather  in  Ottawa  was  verv  unfavourable  for  grain  last  year.  The  season 
opened  very  late,  so  that  no  ueed  could  be  sown  until  the  3rd  of  May.  Added  to  the 
disadvantage  of  late  sowing  was  a  very  wet  hai*vest  season.  In  August,  we  had  rain 
on  sixteen  days,  and  the  first  week  of  September  on  three  days.  Thue,  it  averaged 
rain  on  every  second  day  for  about  two  weeks  before  any  of  the  grain  was  ready  for 
hai*vest,  and  all  through  the  harvest  season.  All  sorts  of  ^rain  suffered  very  much 
from  rust  under  aach  circumstances,  and  there  was  much  unavoidable  loss  from 
shelling  in  the  field.  The  spring  wheat  crop  at  the  Central  farm  under  these 
specially  unfavourable  circumstances  gave  the  following  results.  I  mention  the  five 
or  six  varieties  that  produced  the  best  ftrops. 

Bush.    Lbe. 

Herison  Bearded ....  25  00  per  acre. 

Preston  (a  hybrid  sort) 20  20        do 

Dions  (closely  resembling  Eed  Fern) 18  00        do 

Pringle's  Champlain 17  40        do 

Wellman'sFifo 16  02        do 

Crown  (another  hybrid  wheat) 16  00        do 

None  of  those  crops  were  much  to  boast  of,  but  under  the  circumstances,  we 
think  they  were  very  fair,  seeing  that  in  many  instances  a  large  proportion  of  the 
grain  was  left  on  the  field,  owing  to  shelling  during  the  long  period  required  for  dry- 
ing and  the  frequent  opening  and  tying  up  again  of  the  sheaves. 

The  best  crops  of  two-rowed  barley  realized  were  the  following: — 

Bush.  Lbs. 

Thanet 40  40  per  acre. 

Hybrid  plant  (one  of  the  crosses  produced  on  the  farm)  30  10        do 

Improv^  Chevalier 30 

French  Chevalier 27  14        do 

Kinver  Chevalier 20  20         do 

Of  the  six-rowed  varieties  the  following  gave  the  best  results: — 

Bush.  Lbs. 

Mensuiy 47  24  per  acre. 

Trooper  (hybrid)  ....    44  28        do 

Common  six-rowed » 41  32        do 

Odessa 38  36        do 

Summit  (hybrid) 35 

Q.  Were  they  all  sown  at  one  time? — A.  All  about  the  same  time.  We  usually 
get  through  with  our  sowing  in  about  a  fortnight  fVom  the  time  of  beginning. 

REHULTS  FROM  EXPBBIMENTAL   GROWINQ  OF  ROOT  0R0P8— VARIBTIB8. 

Experiments  have  also  been  conducted  with  a  number  of  varieties  of  pease, 
turnips,  mangels  and  carrots,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  best  time  of  sowing 
and  tne  best  varieties  to  sow,  in  order  to  obtain  the  largest  crops.  Partacolars  of  the 
results  obtained  are  given  in  the  annual  report.  Experiments  hayealso  been  oondocted 
on  an  extensive  scale  with  potatoes,  and  during  the  first  six  years,  more  tiian  five 
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hundred  vai-ieties  have  been  tested,  and  their  good  and  bad  points  recorded.  Among 
the  varieties  which  have  given  the  best  i*egalts  are  Lee's  Favourite,  Thorburn,  Crown 
Jewel,  Daisy,  Early  Ohio,  London,  Clarke's  No.  1,  Eural  Blush,  Holborn,  Abundance 
and  Dakota  Bed.  The  last  two  named  have  proven  much  freer  from  rot  than  most 
other  sorts. 

ByMr.McNeiU: 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  as  to  the  best  tim'e  for  planting  potatoes  ?^ 
A.  We  have  planted  potatoes  early,  medium  and  late,  and  we  have  all  the  records, 
but  we  have  not  yet  compiled  them  for  publication. 

Q.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  in  my  part  of  the  country  as  to 
the  best  time  for  planting  potatoes — A.  Do  you  refer  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
crop  or  do  you  refer  to  the  yield  ? 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  general  results — A.  We  have  not  yet  analysed  and  compiled 
the  results  of  the  potato  experiments  and  cannot  at  present  give  very  full  informa- 
tion on  that  point.    The  potato  subject  is  a  very  large  one. 

By  Mr.  Boyd: 

Q.  Which  of  these  kinds  of  potatoes  would  be  the  most  suitable  for  stock  ?•>— A. 
Those  which  give  the  largest  yield.  In  the  annual  report  the  number  of  bushels 
grown  per  acre  is  given  each  year,  not  only  at  the  fai*m  here,  but  also  at  the  branch 
&rms,  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  referred  to.  The  best  yielders  would 
be  the  most  profitable  to  grow  for  stock,  for  the  difference  as  to  quality  and  feeding 
value  between  vaiieties  is  not  great: 

In  the  report  of  1891  the  proportion  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  different  varieties 
of  potatoes  was  given  by  the  chemist.  It  is  ascertained  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  potatoes.  The  heavier  they  are  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  starch  in  the  cells,  and  the  higher  their  nutritive  value. 

REMEDT  AGAINST  SHUT  IN   WHEAT. 

The  information  which  has  been  gained  by  the  tests  conductea  at  the  experi- 
mental farms,  on  the  best  methods  of  preventing  smut  in  wheat,  has  proven  veiy 
usefal  to  the  farmers  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-west  Territories.  In  addition  to  the 
particulars  given  on  this  subject  in  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  farms,  25,000 
copies  of  a  special  circular  were  issued  early  in  1893,  giving  the  best  methods  of 
treatment,  and  these  were  generally  distributed  among  the  farmers  of  the  west.  The 
results  have  been  most  gratifying.  A  large  proportion  of  the  seed  grain  grown  last 
spring  was  treated  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given,  and  the  wheat  ci*op  of 
1893  is  said  to  be  almost  entirely  free  from  smut. 

THE  EXPERIMENTAL   FARMS  AT   THE   WOBLD's  OOLUMBIAN  EXHIBITION,  1893. 

The  experimental  farms  rendered  excellent  service  to  the  agricultural  portion 
of  the  Canadian  exhibit  at  Chicago.  The  grand  trophy  in  the  centre  of  that  exhibit 
was  composed  entirely  of  the  products  of  the  experimental  farms,  and  included  fine 
examples  of  a  very  large  number  of  varieties  ofcereals,  grasses  and  other  agricul- 
tural crops.  The  whole  of  the  grain  and  straw  used  for  decorating  the  exterior  of 
the  agricultural  court,  which  attracted  so  much  attention,  was  also  the  growth 
of  the  experimental  farms.  In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  sections  of  the  Canadian 
exhibit,  the  experimental  farms  also  made  a  fine  display.  A  number  of  awards  were 
received  in  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of  these  exhibits. 

TREES  AND  SHRUB  CULTURE  AT  THE  OENTBAL  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 

During  the  past  season,  a  list  has  been  prepared  of  such  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  growing  at  the  Central  farm  as  have  been  sufficiently  tested  to  determine 
their  relative  hardiness.  A  list  of  225  species  and  varieties  has  been  published  in 
the  annual  report  for  1893,  with  information  as  to  their  adaptability  to  the  con- 
ditions of  climate  which  prevail  at  Ottawa.    This  information  will  no  doubt  prove 
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very  useful  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  snbject,  and  enable  those  who  desire  to 
plant  either  for  ornament  or  shelter,  to  select  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  beet 
suited  to  the  purpose. 

The  plantations  of  forest  trees  have  been  further  extended  and  now  cover  aboat 
nineteen  acres,  containing  15,52&  trees.  The  main  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  get 
all  the  useful  data  possible  with  regard  to  the  growtn  or  the  more  important  timber 
trees,  and  to  make  that  information  available  to  all  who  may  desire  in  future  to 
study  the  subject,  or  to  engage  in  timber  growing.  At  the  same  time,  these  planta- 
tions serve  useful  pui'poses  both  for  shelter  and  ornament. 

OBOSS-BRED  AND  HYBRID  0SRSAL8 — BBST  VABIKTIBS. 

The  work  of  testing:  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  large  number  of  cross-bredy 
and  hybrid  cereals  produced  at  the  experimental  farms,  has  been  continued.  The 
crosses  between  Red  Fife  and  Ladoga  are,  as  far  as  we  are  yet  able  to  judge,  from 
four  to  six  days  earlier  in  ripening  than  the  Red  Fife.  The  same  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  crosses  between  Red  Fife  and  the  early  ripening  Indian  wheats. 
There  appears  to  be  a  distinct  gain  in  earliness  of  ripening  in  all  these  orosseB 
Among  the  former  series,  the  Stanley,  a  cross  between  Ladoga  female  and  Red  Fife 
male  and  the  Alpha,  Ladoga  female  with  White  Fife  male,  both  beardless  sorts, 
appear  thus  far  to  be  the  most  promising  varieties.  At  Indian  Head  these  gave 
respectively  38*10  and  3*10  bushels  per  acre.  At  Brandon  24*40  and  22  basbek 
At  Nappan,  N.S.,  26-40  and  27  bushels. 

Of  the  hybrid  barleys,  the  most  promising  sort,  thus  far;  appears  to  be  the 
Royal,  a  six-rowed  variety  which  gave,  last  year,  on  a  plot  at  the  experimental 
farm  at  Agassiz,  the  extraordinary  yield  of  111  bushels  per  acre.  And  Summit 
another  six-rowed  sort,  which  gave  at  the  rate  of  102  bushels  per  acre. 

By  Mr,  McMillan  : 

Q.  Will  that  hybridizing  have  to  be  renewed  to  keep  the  quality  6f  early  ripeo- 
ing  in  the  gi*ain  ? — A.  Cross-bred  and  hybrid  sorts  usually  retain  such  qualities  as 
they  are  impressed  with.  The  chief  difficulty  with  the  hybrids  is  their  tendency 
to  sport.  We  have  to  pick  out  the  bearded  from  the  unbearded  until  we  get  the 
type  fixed,  when  once  fixed,  they  retain  their  qualities  for  an  undetermined  period. 

By  Mr,  Carpenter  : 

Q.  You  have  none  of  the  hybrids  for  distribution  yet? — A.  Not  yet.  I  have 
brought  with  me  the  head  of  a  hybrid  barley,  to  show  to  the  members  of  this  coin- 
mittee.  This  has  been  raised  from  two-rowed  seed  and  shows  the  effect  of  the  six- 
rowed  male.  The  seed  was  two-rowed,  which  was  operated  on  by  the  pollen  of  a  six- 
rowed  variety.  This  is  the  product  of  the  first  year  and  shows  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  ear,  by  the  growth  of  a  number  of  additional  small  kemek 
The  larger  kernels  occupy  the  two  ranks  on  either  side.  The  smaller  kernels  fill  up 
the  intermediate  space. 

In  my  evidence  before  this  committee,  last  year,  I  referred  to  the  efforts  being 
made  at  the  experimental  farms  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  field  pease,  by  judicious 
crossiner.  Among  the  new  cross-bred  pease  there  are  some  that  promise  to  be  veiy 
prolific  and  vigorous.  In  all,  205  pease  of  many  different  crosses  were  planted  in  the 
spring  of  1893,  and  they  were  put  in  rows  with  a  space  between  the  plants  of  2J 
feet  apart  each  way — all  the  inferior  bearers  and  sorts  othei^wise  unpromising  were 
discarded  during  the  summer,  leaving  only  60  of  the  best  varieties  for  further  teat- 
some  of  these  have  given  extraordinary  yields ;  one,  a  cross  between  Multiplier,  a 
female,  and  Mummy,  mule,  from  the  one  pea  a  plant  was  produced  which  bore  185 
pods  containing  840  pease — another  piant  of  the  same  cross  bore  146  pods  conuining 
730  pease. 

Another  plant,  a  cross  between  Black-eyed  Marrowfat,  female,  and  Mammy, 
male,  bore  165  pods  containing  675  peas,  and  in  a  number  of  other  instances  the 
yield  varied  between  500  and  600  fold. 
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These  have  all  been  carefully  planted  again  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  with  the 
pease  six  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  four  feet  of  space  between  each  plot— all  having 
Deen  put  in  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions.  The  i*etnrns  this  year 
will  it  is  hoped  admit  of  a  fair  comparison. 

LINBS  OF  WOBK  ON  THB  BBANOH  BXPEBIMSNTAL  FA&M8. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  prominent  features  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  in  progress  at  the  several  branch  farms.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  fact  that  all  the  leading  varieties  of  cereals,  roots,  potatoes,  &c., 
which  are  being  tested  at  the  Central  farm,  are,  at  the  same  time,  under  test  at  the 
branch  farms,  so  that  the  fullest  information  may  be  available  as  to  how  the  many 
varieties  of  these  important  crops  succeed  in  the  different  climates  of  the  Dominion, 
and  how  they  compare  when  grown  side  by  side  under  similar  conditions. 

The  experimental  farm  at  Nappan  has  been  very  much  improved  within  the 
past  three  or  fonr  years,  the  result  mainly  of  thorough  cultivation  and  under-drain* 
mg.  More  or  less  draining  has  been  done  each  year,  until  now,  seventy-eight  acres 
have  been  drained,  and  the  beneficial  results  are  seen  each  year  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  crops.  The  under-draioed  land  can  be  seeded  much  earlier  in  the 
spring,  and  the  soil  being  more  open  and  porous  admits  of  a  much  better  tilth,  and 
tne  conditions  for  healthy  plant  growth  are  materially  improved.  With  such  land, 
excellent  returns  are  usually  had  with  all  sorts  of  crops,  and  the  improvement  is  so 
striking  that  many  farmers  with  land  of  a  similar  character,  are  adopting  the  same 
method  with  advantage  and  profit. 

Many  varieties  of  Indian  corn  for  ensilage  have  been  tested,  and  many  experi- 
ments have  also  been  conducted  with  fertilizers  for  crops. 

PEEVBNTIVB  TO  POTATO  ROT, — ^BEliBDT  AND  HOW   TO  POBPABS  AND   APPLY  IT. 

Special  experiments  have  been  made  for  the  past  two  years  on  potatoes  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  rot  (which  is  prevalent  in  the  Maritime  Provinces)  by  spmy- 
ing  the  vines  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  they  have  been  very  successfVil.  By  the 
general  use  of  this  mixture,  rot  in  potatoes  may  be  wholly  or  in  large  part  prevented. 

The  materials  used  in  preparing  this  compound,  are,  six  pounds  of  bluestone  or 
copper  sulphate,  and  four  pounds  of  quicklime  to  forty  gallons  of  water.  In  prepar- 
ing it,  the  following  indtructions  may  be  useful : — 

Pour  about  thirty  gallons  of  water  into  a  forty-gallon  barrel,  then  take  six 
pounds  of  bluestone  and  tie  it  in  a  piece  of  coarse  sacking  Or  put  it  in  a  thin  salt 
bag,  and  suspend  it  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water  by  tying  it  with  a  piece  of 
twine  to  a  stick  laid  across  the  barrel.  In  a  short  time  the  bluestone  will  be 
entirely  dissolved.  Put  the  four  pounds  of  lime  in  a  tub  or  large  pail,  and  pour  on 
it  from  time  to  time  small  quantities  of  water,  until  a  smooth  creamy  liquid  is 
obtained.  This  should  be  poured  through  a  strainer  to  separate  grit  from  the  solu- 
tion of  bluestone,  stirring  well  so  as  to  get  it  thoroughly  mixed.  Then  add  enough 
water  to  fill  up  the  barrel,  and  the  fluid  is  ready  for  use. 

It  should  be  well  stirred  every  time  before  taking  any  out  of  the  barrel,  and 
should  be  kept  agitated  while  using,  so  that  the  lime  may  be  evenly  distributed 
throughout. 

When  the  potato  plants  are  from  six  to  nine  inches  high,  they  should  be  sprayed 
with  this  mixture,  and  the  spraying  repeated  every  two  or  three  weeks  until  several 
sprayings  have  been  given,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  plants  well  covered  with 
the  fungicide. 

REMEDT  AGAINST  INJURIOUS  INSBGTS  ATTACKING  THB  POTATOES  IN   QROWTH. 

If  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  or  other  insects  are  troublesome,  add  four  ounces 
of  Paris  green  to  the  barrel  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  the  insects  may  be  destroyed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  rot  is  prevented.  If  the  Paris  green  is  added  to  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  it  should  be  first  mixed  in  a  suitable  vessel,  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  then  stirred  into  the  barrel  of  mixture. 
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Similar  experiments  with  the  Bordeaax  mixture  hATe  also  been  earned  on  suo- 
oessf^llj  at  Ottawa,  on  many  varieties  of  potatoeB,by  the  botanist  and  entomologist, 
Mr.  James  Fleteher. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  When  woald  yon  advise  that  the  mixture  shoald  be  applied — in  the  morn- 
ing  or  evening  V^A.  It  may  be  applied  at  any  time  when  eonvenient. 

NAPPAN   EXPERIMENTAL   FARM. 

Experiments  are  also  in  progress  at  Nappan  with  the  onltivation  of  saitable 
grasses  for  the  Maritime  Pi'ovinoes;  also  with  large  and  small  fraite  in  great 
variety.  Several  of  the  best  breeds  of  dairy  oattle  ai^  kept  for  experimental  work 
and  for  the  improvement  of  the  stonk  of  the  district,  and  several  usefal  breeds  of 
swine  have  lately  been  supplied. 

raE  BRANDON  EXPERIMENTAL   FARl^ 

The  branch  farm  at  Brandon  is  making  excellent  progress  and  the  good  work 
it  is  doing  is  being  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  farmers  of  Manitoba.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  visitors  to  this  farm  last  year  was  11,400,  an  increase  of  6,000  over  1892. 

The  tests  in  progress  with  native  and  foreign  grasses,  different  methods  of  pre- 
>aring  the  soil  before  sowing— experiments  with  different  methods  of  sowing — with 
Indian  corn  and  other  plants  for  fodder  purposes,  all  attract  mach  attention. 

Grood  representative  animals  of  several  useful  breeds  of  stock  have  been  sent  to 
this  farm,  of  which  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  are  taking  advantage  for  the 
improvement  of  their  herds.  Experiments  have  also  been  conducted  in  feeding 
frozen  wheat  to  steers,  showing  very  profitable  returns  for  the  grain  thus  used. 

Tests  with  apple,  plum  and  cherry  trees  are  being  continued,  also  with  many 
varieties  of  small  fruits.    The  latter  have  been  quite  successful. 

The  planting  of  foi^est  trees  has  been  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
a  marked  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  farm,  and  the  usefulness  of  sheller  so  pro- 
vided for  all  sorts  of  crops  has  been  demonstrated.  Much  interest  is  being  taken  by 
the  farmers  of  Manitoba  in  this  branch  of  the  work.  Out  of  the  large  number  of 
shrubs  and  trees  tested  on  this  farm,  about  100  varieties  have  thus  far  proven  hardy, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  number  will  be  largely  increased  now  that  some  shelter 
is  provided.  Many  experiments  have  also  been  conducted  with  garden  vegetables 
and  flowers. 

INDIAN  HEAD   EXPERIMENTAL   FARM. 

The  branch  farm  at  Indian  Head  was  a  bare  prairie  section  of  land  when  first 
occupied.  Now  there  are  over  110,000  young  forest  trees  growing  on  the  farm.  A 
belt  100  feet  wide  extends  for  nearly  two  miles  along  the  west  and  north  boundaries. 
Blocks  of  trees  covering  several  acres  each  have  also  been  planted  at  suitable  points 
so  as  to  furnish  special  shelter  for  limited  areas.  A  number  of  special  plots  have 
also  been  surrounded  by  trees,  closely  planted  for  hedges,  all  with  the  very  best 
results. 

The  special  experimental  plots  of  new  varieties  of  grain,  roots,  garden 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  are  thus  being  in  some  measure  protected  from  the  wioda, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  these  crops.  Much  attention  has  been  given  on  this  fann 
to  the  growing  of  fodder  mixtures  to  be  used  as  hay,  %lso  to  the  cultivation  of  native 
and  foreign  grasses.  The  Austrian  Brome  grass,  Bromitsinermis,  has  thu8&r  proven 
to  be  the  most  promising  of  all  the  varieties  tested  for  that  district.  This  produced 
last  year  at  the  rate  of  3  tons  1,200  lbs.  per  acre.  Barley  and  spring  rye  oat  green 
have  also  made  very  good  hay.  Last  year  the  barley  produced  2  tons  1,860  lbs.  of 
cured  hay  to  the  acre,  and  the  spring  lye  2  tons  800  lbs. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  In  what  state  would  you  out  your  barley  and  rye  f — ^A.  As  soon  as  it  heads 
out ;  before  the  grain  is  in  the  milk. 
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By  Mr.  Boyd: 

Q.  Have  you  tried  wheat  and  oats  mixed  for  fodder? — A.  Yes,  we  have,  also, 
many  other  mixtures.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are  fully  recorded  in  the 
annual  report.  Those  mixtures  which  I  have  named  have  given  the  heaviest  yield, 
and  they  nave  been  tested  on  all  the  branch  farms.  They  are  now  getting  into  use 
in  many  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  farmers  have  used 
mixed  grain  for  fodder  purposes  for  years  past ;  but  there,  the  mixtures  are  usually 
allowed  to  ripen  and  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  the  grain. 

Q.  That  grass  at  Indian  Head,  has  it  to  be  sown  each  spring? — A.  No.  It  is  a 
perennial  grans  and  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  a  dry  climate. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  grown  it  ? — A.  We  have  had  it  under  test  for  five  years, 
but  not  in  any  large  quantity,  until  last  year. 

Q.  How  does  it  act:  does  it  thicken  like  timothy? — A.  Its  habits  are  altogether 
different  from  timothy.  The  tendency  of  timothy  is  to  thicken  at  the  base  and  form 
a  projecting  crown  above  the  soil,  whereby  it  gets  injured  in  the  winter.  This  grass 
is  entirely  different  and  has  spreading  roots  under  the  surface.' 

Q.  Does  it  go  to  seed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  inclined  to  grow  in  bunches,  or  is  it  spread  out? — A.  Spread  out,  and 
it  makes  a  very  strong  growth. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  In  planting  the  trees,  do  you  plant  them  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  the 
parts  you  desire  to  shelter? — A.  The  forest  belt  at  Indian  Head  is  on  the  north  and 
west  sides.  The  hedges  of  shrubs  and  trees  to  which  I  have  referred  are  planted  on 
all  sides  of  the  block  to  be  inclosed.  Some  of  these  inclosures  are  onlv  a  chain  wide ; 
others  two  chains.     The  winds  in  that  district  seem  to  strike  from  all  quarters. 

Q.  We  put  our  shrubs  to  the  north  ? — A.  One  great  advantage  of  these  inclos- 
ures at  Indian  Head  is  that  they  gather  and  accumulate  the  snow  during  the  winter, 
which  servos  as  an  additional  protection  and  gives  added  moisture  to  the  land  in  the 
spring.  Useful  experiments  have  also  been  conducted  at  Indian  Head  in  pitting 
roots  and  potatoes  in  the  field  with  considei-able  success.  This  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  in  that  country  where  very  few  farmers  have  root  houses  or  root 
cellars.  Mr.  McKay,  the  superintendent,  in  his  report  gives  full  particulars  of  these 
experiments.  Last  winter  it  was  colder  than  we  have  ever  experienced  there 
before,  the  thermometer  on  one  occasion  touching  52  below  zero.  A  large  number 
of  varieties  of  garden  vegetal»les  have  also  been  tested  on  that  farm,  and  their  relative 
merits  made  known.  Experiments  have  also  been  continued  with  large  and  small 
fruits.  The  small  fruits  have  succeeded  well,  but  the  efforts  made  to  grow  the  larger 
fruits  have  not  as  yet  been  successful.  Several  useful  breeds  of  cattle  have  been 
supplied  to  this  farm,  and  these  are  having  a  good  effect  in  improving  the  stock  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Experiments  in  feeding  cattle  and  swine  have  been  conducted 
with  good  practical  results. 

Q.  When  you  feed  frozen  wheat,  do  you  grind  it,  or  do  you  feed  it  to  the  animals 
whole? — A.  V7e  usually  grind  or  crush  it.  In  the  North-west,  windmills  are 
used  for  that  purpOvse.  Down  here  we  use  steam  power.  The  importance  of  the 
summer  fallowing  of  land  in  this  district  has  also  been  amply  demonstrated,  and  the 
possibility  of  thus  growing  good  crops  with  a  limited  rainfall  clearly  shown. 

AQASSIZ  EXPERIMENTAL   FARM. 

The  process  of  clearing  new  land  and  bringing  it  under  cultivation  has  been 
continued  on  the  British  Columbia  farm,  and  the  area  now  under  crop  is  about  130 
acres.  Additional  new  orchards  have  been  laid  out,  and  the  planting  of  fruit 
both  on  the  valley  lands  and  on  the  beach  lands  greatly  extended.  Ak)ut  1,200 
varieties  of  fruit  are  now  under  test  ihero,  nearly  900  of  which  are  large  fruits. 
This  is,  I  believe,  now  the  largest  test  orchard  in  the  world,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
go  on  from  year  to  year  adding  all  the  new  varieties  obtainable,  in  order  that  the 
settlers  in  that  province  may  shortly  have  available  all  the  information  needed,  as  to 
the  best  and  most  profitable  sorts  of  fruit  to  plant.    The  past  winter  has  been 
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favourable  for  a  frait  crop,  and  if  the  spring  weather  continues  good,  it  is  expected 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  trees  planted  three  and  four  years  ago  will  bear 
fruit  thJH  season. 

Durham,  HolRtein  and  Ayrshire  cattle  are  kept  on  this  farm,  and  all  reported 
as  doing  well.  Berkshire  and  improved  large  York  swine,  Dorset-horned  sheep  and 
several  breeds  of  poultry  are  al^o  being  experimented  with,  all  of  which  will,  it  is 
hoped,  help  to  improve  the  stock  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  tests  made  with  cereaU,  roots,  &c.,  yearly  carried  on  at  all 
the  farms,  experiments  are  being  made  there  with  fodder  plants  promising  in  that 
climate,  also  with  many  garden  vegetables,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  prospects  of 
profitably  growing  hardwood  timber  in  that  province.  As  I  mentioned  to  you  last 
year,  with  ail  itn  wealth  of  timber,  British  C!olumbia  has  hardly  any  hard  woods. 
The  experiments  begun  two  years  ago  are  being  coi^inued,  and  about  800  acres  of 
additional  broken  mountainous  land  has  been  transferred  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be  used  by  the  experimental  farms 
for  this  purpose.  About  4.0O0  hurdwood  timber  trees  were  planted  on  these  bench 
lands  last  year,  and  from  4,000  to  5,000  more  are  being  put  out  this  season.  These 
consist  mainly  of  black  walnut,  cherry,  oak,  hickory,  ash,  olm,  maple,  beech  and 
birch.  The  growth  of  wood  is  quite  rapid  in  that  climate,  and  it  is  expected  that 
mechanical  timber  can  be  produced  there  in  much  less  time  than  it  could  on  the 
eastern  coast. 

Having  read  the  precedinsf  transcript  of  my  evidence  before  the  committee  on 
the  26th  April  and  1st  May,  18!t4,  I  find  it  correct. 

WM.  SAUNDERS, 
Director  Dominion  Experimental  Farms, 


By  the  Ghairman : 

As  intimated  at  the  last  meeting^of  the  committee,  we  have  been  called  together, 
partly,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  Mr.  Bender,  who  wishes  to  propound  a  scheme  for 
slaughtering  cattle  and  exporting  dead  meat,  under  a  refrigerator  system.  As 
Mr.  Bender  was  desirouH  of  getting  an  expression  from  the  committee  as  early  as 

Possible,  I  had  you  called  together  to-day  instead  of  earlier  in  the  first  coming  week, 
[r.  Bender  is  with  us  this  morning.  He  informs  me  that  he  expected  to  have  Mr. 
Bickerdike  and  Mr.  Thompson  with  him,  but  he  finds  that  they  are  unable  to  be 
present.  There  is  a  telegram  here  from  each  of  them  which  Mr.  Bender  wishes 
me  to  road;  one  says:  "  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  your  refrigerator  system 
and  believe,  if  perfected,  it  will  result  in  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  financially  for 
the  agriculturiBts  of  the  Dominion,  they  have  ever  had.  (Signed)  A.  J.  Thompson, 
Toronto."  The  other  says:  "  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  there  to- 
morrow; will  do  the  best  I  can.  (Signed)  R.  Bickerdike."  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Bickerdike  has  helped  Mr.  Bender  to  work  up  this  scheme.  Mr.  Bender  will 
now  address  the  committee. 

Mr.  Eugenb  Prosper  Bender,  C.  E.,  of  Montmagny,  Quebec,  addressed  the 
committee  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen,  I  am  veiy  sorry,  but  I  understood  my  friends  would  be  with  me  on 
Thursday.  Instead  of  Thursday,  however,  the  meeting  has  been  held  on  Tuesday, 
and  to-day  they  have  a  large  consignment  of  cattle  to  handle  which  has  prevented 
them  from  being  here.  I  have  been  brought  up  amongst  farmers  in  my  province. 
I  am  myself,  you  may  say,  on  a  small  scale,  a  farmer;  I  have  considered  thequesiion 
of  the  demand  of  my  friends  for  improving  the  market  for  our  produce.  We  have 
to  admit  that  oats  produced  at 35  cents  per  bushel;  potatoes  at  25  cents  per  bushel; 
chickens  produced  at  5  cents  per  pound ;   eggs  produced  at  from  8  to  12  cents  per 
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poand;  and  beef  prodaoed  at  3  to  10  cents  per  pound  cannot  pay  oe.  Our  calves 
at  the  age  of  six  weeks  have  to  be  slaughtered  at  a  loss  to  our  country.  We  cannot 
possibly  consider  that  we  can  make  a  profit  with  our  local  market.  I  have  been 
called  by  my  people  to  consider  the  question  and  see  what  was  done  in  the  United 
States.  I  went  to  the  United  States  at  my  own  expense,  to  find  out  whether  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  any  better  off  than  we  are  here  in  Canada,  because 
if  they  produce  more  than  we  do,  if  they  have  more  land  than  we  have,  they  have 
more  production  than  we  have.  The  producer  there  is  no  better  off  than  we  are 
because  they  are  under  the  control  of  monopolies.  Gentlemen,  I  have  prepared  to 
organize  for  Canada,  a  system  which  will  benefit  our  farmers,  a  system  of  co- 
operation, a  large  company  which  will  provide  cold  storage  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  will  receive  our  foods  and  which  will  pay  to  the  farmers 
of  Canada  the  exact  value  of  their  goods. 

CONDITIONS  UPON  WHICH  CAPITAL  COULD   BB  HAD. 

I  have  organized  this  company ;  I  have  visited  England  in  the  first  place.  I 
have  asked  the  capitalists  over  there  to  support  my  enterprise.  Their  people  told 
me  that  I  would  require  absolutely  to  form  a  board  of  men  who  would  carry  the 
influence  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain.  This  board  was  obtained,  and  immediately 
upon  obtaining  it,  the  directors  told  me  that  I  must  have  this  capital  underwritten. 
I  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it  then.  It  meant  that  the  whole  capital  had  to  be 
deposited  at  the  credit  of  the  directors  before  we  distributed  the  prospectus.  Gentle- 
men, I  found  a  firm  of  underwriters,  Isaacs  &  Sons,  who  agreed  to  deposit  the  whole 
money  into  the  bank,  but  under  stringent  conditions.  Having  no  other  people  to  sup- 
port me,  I  agreed  to  their  terms.  They  said :  "  If  the  people  do  not  subscribe,  our 
money  will  be  there  to  carry  on  the  enterprise.*'  £300,000  was  required  and  I  asked 
for  it.  Gentlemen,  1  don't  know  whether  you  all  know;  I  wish  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  here  to  read  it  to  you.  I  obtained  as  president  of  my 
company,  the  Eight  Honourable  Sir  W.  T.  Marriott,  who  was  acting  then  as  one  of 
the  Ministers,  or  Lord  Advocate  of  England.  On  that  board  I  had  Admiral  Sir  E.  A. 
higlefield,  who  was  acting  as  purchaser  for  the  British  Government.  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Oall  who  was  a  general  director  for  the  French  Army,  and  Messrs.  Isaacs  &  Sons. 
These  gentlemen  told  me  it  did  not  matter  what  was  the  amount  of  money  asked  of 
the  people,  if  the  people  did  not  subscribe,  their  shares 'were  there  to  carry  on 
the  enterprise.  The  people  subscribed  twice  over  the  capital  we  wanted,  and  they 
asked  £150,000  for  my  concession.  It  is  a  fact  that  my  concession  did  not  cost 
£150,000,  but,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  English  system  of  doing 
business,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  dilference  between  coming  before  the  public 
with  the  guarantee  of  the  government,  and  coming  before  them  with  a  single  sheet 
of  paper,  of  no  value.  In  the  latter  case,  some  consideration  must  be  paid  for  the 
want  of  a  government  guarantee;  K  you  came  with  a  guarantee  of  the  government 
you  can  ask  one  eighth,  or  one-quarter  of  a  cent,  or  two  or  three  cents  on  under- 
writing, and  you  will  get  it.  When  you  simply  come  before  the  public  with  a  con- 
cession  like  I  had,  at  Three  Rivers,  you  have  to  accept  the  terms  that  the  financiers 
of  this  board  are  asking.  The  financiers  of  this  board  were  asking  me  fifty  per  cent. 
They  subscribed  the  capital  but  I  came  before  the  people  of  this  country.  I  came 
back  to  this  country  and  to  the  House  of  Commons  here,  and  they  said  we  had  not 
enough  cattle  in  this  country  to  carry  on  an  enterprise  such  as  this,  and  the  enter- 
prise was  lost  for  a  time. 

I  went  back  to  the  United  States  and  reorganized  my  company,  we  came  here 
and  asked  the  government  to  allow  us  to  import  American  cattle  in  case  we  in 
Canada  had  not  enough  cattle  to  carry  on  our  enterprise,  but  the  American  people 
said  that  if  we  were  not  protected  by  our  government  they  would  immediately  pay 
foolish  prices  for  our  cattle  in  order  to  kill  our  enterprise.  The  St.  Lawrence  route 
was  such  an  advantage  over  the  Chicago  and  New  York  route,  that  if  we  were  not 
protected  they  would  kill  us,  and  consequently  they  made  the  biggest  pressure  to 
prevent  it. 
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QUARANTBS   UPON  CAPITAL   ASKED. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  coming  before  yon,  sent  by  the  very  same  people,  to  ask 
at  the  present  only  the  guarantee  of  the  interest  at  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  reqaired 
for  exporting  all  our  perishable  goods  from  Canada  to  Europe.  We  are  inviting 
every  farmer  in  this  country  to  subscribe  one  share  of  $10.  Every  farmer  in  this* 
countiy  ought  to  consider  that  it  is  in  his  interest  to  obtain  a  better  market.  The 
United  States  is  not  our  market.  The  United  States  in  a  producing  country,  like 
Canada.  Great  Britain  and  France  are  the  only  countries  we  hav  ^  to  look  to  for  the 
exportation  of  the  surplus  of  our  goods.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  come  here  before  you 
and  ask  you  to  guarantee  me  the  interest,  for  one  year  only,  if  you  wish  it,  but  ray 
friends  have  requested  me  to  ask  the  committee  to  guarantee  the  interest  at  four  per 
cent  for  ten  years,  on  the  amount  required  to  put  up  refrigerators  which  will  be  used 
for  the  export  of  your  cattle,  from  June  to  August.  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
trade  can  say  that  you  can  ship  these  cattle  in  competition  with  the  States.  These 
cattle,  in  June,  July  and  August,  after  being  let  out  of  the  barns  are  put  on  the 
fresh  grass  and  then  go  on  board  a  steamer  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  cattle 
that  are  fed  on  corn.  You  are  sure  to  lose  15  per  cent  on  it.  The  United  States  is  not 
our  mai'kct  for  cattle. 

ESTIMATE   OF  KEFRIOKRATOR   BUSINESS   AND   EXPORT. 

If  we  export  to  United  States  we  have  to  pay  $1.50  a  head.  Our  sheep  in  the 
average,  as  dressed  mutton,  weigh  only  about  40  lbs.  We  pay  only  two  cents  a  pound 
that  is  80  cents.  If  we  ship  them  to  the  other  side,  which  is  a  better  market  than 
the  United  States,  we  have  only  two  cents  a  pound  to  pay  for  export  and  we  are  sure 
to  have  a  better  market.  If  you  take  our  calves,  we  have  in  Quebec  191,000  farmert»^ 
No  one  will  say  that  they  have  not  at  least  three  cows  per  farm.  We  have  pretty 
nearly  one  million  calves.  Reduce  it  to  three,  and  say  300,000.  What  are  you  to 
do  with  them?  We  have  no  market  for  them.  We  must  absolutely  sell  them  to 
the  cities  or  slaughter  them  for  the  sake  of  the  skin  in  order  to  save  the  milk. 
Gentlemen,  if  we  have  the  refrigerator  system  we  will  be  able  to  pay  to  every  farmer 
in  this  province  three  dollars,  and  the  milk  will  bring  $3.50,  which  makes  $6.50. 
Those  who  have  been  in  England  will  admit  that  never  was  there  a  price  for  veal 
less  than  14  cents  a  pound.  Consequently  the  calf  instead  of  being  destroyed  for 
nothing  will  produce  at  least  ten  to  fourteen  dollars.  For  our  chickens  weonly  get  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  5  cents  a  pound.  Everyone  who  has  been  in  England  knows  that 
the  price  there  is  never  less  than  20  cents  a  pound.  We  produce  eggs  in  this  country 
at  trom  8  to  10  cents  a  poun<l.  You  who  have  been  on  the  other  side  will  admit 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  at  wholesale  prices  for  less  than  20  cents  a  pound. 
If  you  have  shipped  eggs  through  bad  refrigerators,  that  is  not  my  fault,  you  have 
lost  money,  but  it  is  not  my  fault.  You  have  shipped  on  a  wrong  principle,  an  egg 
must  not  be  kept  three  or  four  days  in  the  sun  in  Montreal  or  in  sheds  waiting  ship- 
ment. It  must  be  shippe<l  directly  to  national  refrigerators  where  it  shall  be  kept 
at  the  normal  temperature  of  the  egg  itself  until  the  shipment  is  ready,  and  the  egg 
will  arrive  on  the  other  side  in  beautiful  condition.  The  moment  that  the  people  of 
England  know  that  our  eggs  are  shipped  under  these  conditions,  our  eggs  will  be 
purchased  like  the  Denmark  and  Holland  egg^y  at  33  cents  a  pound.  Besides  the  eggs, 
some  people  in  this  country  are  intersted  in  fish.  In  the  lower  provinces  we  have 
salmon  and  lobster.  Lobster  is  sold  to  the  canning  people  from  a  quarter  cent  to  two 
cents  a  pound,  I  believe  that  is  about  the  price.  Well,  Gentlemen,  these  very 
lobsters,  if  they  were  sent  direct  to  a  national  refrigerator,  where  they  can  be  pro- 
perly kept,  wili  be  delivered  on  the  other  side  in  beautiful  condition.  You  pat 
them  in  the  water  and  they  are  half  alive,  they  have  not  lost  an  item  of  vitality 
and  in  London  they  sell  for  a  shilling  a  pound. 

In  this  matter,  you  must  not  only  consider  the  Dominion  in  the  west.  We  muet 
consider  the  Dominion  in  the  east  too.  In  the  east  we  have  lobster  to  sell,  salmon 
to  sell,  smelts  to  sell.  You  think  smelts  have  no  value.  In  the  Paris  market  they 
are  worth  a  shilling  a  pound.  We  shall  enrich  the  people  of  the  lower  provinces, 
as  well  as  the  western  people  who  produce  cattle,  by  means  of  these  refrigerators* 
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It  is  absolately  neee88ai*y  for  oar  meat  industry.  I  have  been  in  the  west  and  I  have 
been  in  the  east.  I  have  seen  in  the  lower  provinces  beautifal  apples.  In  the  west 
I  have  seen  beautiful  peai*s  and  peaches.  When  your  pears  and  peaches  ai-^  produced, 
the  production  of  France  and  Italy  is  entirely  exhausted.  The  British  people  are 
very  fond  of  fruits.  They  must  have  them,  and  those  who  are  rich  enough  will  bay 
them  at  any  cost. 

Gentlemen,  when  you  are  producing  your  beautiful  peaches  and  pears,  and 
giving  them  away  for  nothing.  Tou  can  ship  tJiem  to  France  and  England  with  a 
proper  way  of  shipping.  The  only  way  to  ship  them  is  to  ship  them  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  their  juice.  If  you  ship  them  in  the  temperature  of  their  juice,  they  will 
keep  as  well  as  in  your  own  cellar,  and  you  will  not  sell  them  by  the  bushel  for 
nothing.  I  exchange  apples  at  home  for  potatoes,  because  I  can  transport  potatoes 
better.  Those  who  don't  produce  apples  give  me  potatoes  in  exchange,  and  I  send 
them  to  the  United  Slates.  Our  applet  should  bo  all  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
where  they  do  not  produce  enough  for  the  demand,  and^in  that  way  it  will  pay  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  refrigerators.  If  you  transport  apples,  pears  and  peaches  in  their 
normal  temperature,  you  will  deliver  them  in  a  beautiful  condition  and  you  will 
obtain  a  very  great  price  for  them.  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  to  recommend  to  the 
government  that  a  subsidy  be  granted.  We  only  ask  a  guarantee  of  interest,  and 
in  fifteen  days  I  will  get  you  the  money  to  build  the  refrigerators,  and  within 
two  months  ufter  we  build  them,  I  guarantee  you  that  I  will  get  the  fast  steamers.  I 
mean  by  fast  steamers  sixteen  knot  boats  with  refrigerators,  in  order  to  take  our 
perishable  goods  and  export  them  to  the  old  country, 

COMPARATIVE  PEOPITS  TO   CANADA  OP    MEAT  AND   LIVE   STOCK   BXPOET. 

The  old  country  wants  absolutely  our  perishable  goods,  and  we  must  take  the 
necessary  precaution  in  oi*der  to  secure  the  market.  With  regard  to  the  cattle  and 
hay  question,  it  is  the  only  question  which  does  not  affect  me  unnecessarily,  because 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  money  in  it,  but  there  is  more  money  in  slaughteiing 
them  here,  than  there  is  in  slaughtering  them  on  the  other  side.  Our  cattle,  fed,  as 
I  told  you,  on  grass,  if  you  take  them  across  the  Atlantic  alive,  immediately  lose 
about  fifteen  per  cent.  How  are  you  going  to  compete  with  the  United  States  ? 
It  is  impossible.  You  slaughter  those  cattle  here,  and  you  gain  not  only  this 
fifteen  per  cent,  but  you  will  gain  the  difference  in  the  freii^ht.  if  you  export  cattle 
alive,  it  will  cost  you  at  the  very  least  $25.  Now,  Gentlemen,  with  my  system  of 
killing  them  here,  the  whole  offuls  will  remain  in  Canada  for  the  benefit  of  our 
country,  and  the  difference  in  the  price  will  be  given  to  the  producers.  It  costs 
$25.  That  is  the  lowest  price  which  any  exporter  can  mention  as  the  cost  of 
export.  Sometimes  it  costs  $35,  but  the  lowest  price  is  $25  for  export.  Now, 
Gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  organize  the  company  whether  you  help  us  or  not. 
I  am  going  to  organize  it  and  I  am  going  to  give  notice  to  this  country  and 
to  notify  every  farmer  in  this  country,  and  if  the  farmers  don't  want  to  support  me, 
then  you  won't  reproach  me  if  some  clever  fellow  from  the  other  side  of  the  line  will 
reap  the  profits.  They  will  do  it.  If  they  do,  it  will  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  our 
own  people.    Our  people  want  absolutely  to  be  protected. 

Ten  years  as^o,  we  were  200,000  farmers  in  Quebec.  At  the  present  time,  wo 
have  only  191,050  farmers  in  Quebec,  and  the  question  I  do  ask  you  is,  where  have 
the  other  9,000  gone  to?  They  have  gone  to  get  other  work,  because  our  farms 
cannot  satisfy  them.  You  know  you  have  got  to  get  a  cure  for  the  sickness.  You 
have  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  our  people.  They  want  a  proper  market.  You 
must  provide  this  market.  Gentlemen,  you  will  have  to  grant  me  what  I  ask,  or 
I  will  have  to  proceed  against  the  interests  of  the  home  country  in  favour  of  othere. 
I  have  been  working  not  at  the  expense  of  the  British  people.  I  never  obtained 
one  cent  from  the  British  public.  I  have  mortgaged  my  property,  and  my  lawyer, 
who  is  here,  can  tell  you  I  have  never  paid  off  my  mortgages.  I  have  worked 
in  the  intei-ests  of  my  country,  and  1  am  her©  to-day  asking  you  to  suppoit  me  in 
order  to  carry  on  this  great  enterprise. 
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By  Mr.  McGhregcr  : 

Q.  Yon  say  it  would  take  $25  to  export  an  animal  to  Great  Britain  alive,  what 
would  it  take  to  carry  that  animal  over  there  dead  ? — A.  $16,  sir.  There  is  $9  or 
$10  difference  between  the  two  rates. 

Q.  And  the  meat  would  be  in  a  better  condition  ? — A.  It  would  be  in  perfect 
condition.  Take  beef  in  a  perfect  condition  killed  at  the  seaside.  You  know  your- 
self that  a  butcher  kills  an  animal  toniay,  and  you  cannot  eat  it  the  next  day.  If 
you  kill  that  animal  to-day,  put  it  into  a  refrigerator  to  cool  it,  extracting  the  heat 
from  the  bone.  Transport  it  across  the  Atlantic.  That  beef  will  have  to  be  hun^ 
for  three  days  before  it  is  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  when  that  meat  i?  delivered  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  considered  as  prime.  Now,  Gentlemen,  if  you  take  our 
North-west  cattle,  you  have  in  the  North-west  the  live  cattle,  born  and  bred  on  the 
bunch-crass  there.  You  will  admit,  gentlemen — I  don't  know  whether  your  tastes 
are  as  fine  as  mine — that  what  I  say  is  true,  when  I  suy  that  there  is  nothing  better 
in  the  world  than  our  North-west  beef.  If  you  take  40,000  head  of  cattle,  we  will 
be  able  to  produce  millions  of  a  surplus  in  the  North-west,  and  I  would  say  to  the 
delicate  people  of  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic:  *'  This  is  the  beef  you  must  eat;  *' 
and  they  will  pay  the  price  for  it;  but  I  cannot  say  this  without  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  1  propose.  You  may  say  that  I  am  wrong,  but  I  tell  you  solemnly  that  it  is 
my  sole  impression  that  there  is  not  in  this  world  anything  to  be  compared,  within 
fifteen  per  cent,  to  the  North-west  cattle. 

This  beef  should  get  at  the  other  side  at  least  the  price  of  the  Jersey  and  Nor- 
mandy cattle,  a  shilling  a  pound,  where  now  we  don't  get  three  cents  a  pound.  It 
is  a  nhame.  Get  a  refrigerator  company  who  will  only  have  a  resource  of  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  who  will  be  interested  in  selling  as  many  pounds  as  ponnble 
in  order  to  get  that  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound.  If  we  sell  it  at  fourteen  or  fifteen 
cents  a  pound,  they  will  produce  us  beef  and  we  will  sell  it  in  immense  quantities. 
What  has  Canada  to  supply  ?  We  have  five  millions  of  people  of  our  own.  But  in 
London  alone  we  have  five  million  of  consumers  to  supply.  We  must  absolutely 
have  a  refrigerator  system.  You  must  support  my  enterprise,  and  limit  me  to  the 
shortest  time  possible.  I  ask  you  for  the  shortest  lime  possible,  I  ask  for  a  fort- 
night. If  you  wish  the  people  of  Canada  to  receive  our  notice  and  be  invited  to  take 
a  tender  this  year,  I  will  ask  for  two  months.  If  you  don't  want  the  people  of  Canada 
to  be  in  it,  take  a  fortnight.  It  is  impossible  to  dream  that  3'ou  are  going  to  have 
steamers  without  refrigerators.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  tell  you  that  fast 
steamers  consume  $979,680  worth  of  coal  for  four  steamers  running  between  England 
and  Canada. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  How  manv  tons? — A.  Five  hundred  tons  a  day. 

Q.  For  sixteen  knots?— -A.  Yes.     Sixteen  knots  will  coat  $6,000,000. 

Q.  For  how  many  steamers  ? — A.  For  four  steamerrt.  This  is  a  statement  given 
to  me  by  the  North  German  Llojd  Company.  I  don't  take  any  further  responsibility 
for  it,  but  I  believe  they  are  reliable  people. 

PROFITS   ENHANCED   BT   FAST   STEAMSHIP   SERVICE. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  How  does  the  proportion  of  the  freight  increase  the  cost  ? — A.  The  total 
expense  of  running  fast  steamers  according  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  estimate  is 
$2,130,000.  That  is  20  knots.  If  you  run  them  with  all  you  can  export  from 
Canada,  14,000  ton  ships  will  not  allow  you  more  than  4,000  tons  freight.  Four 
dollars,  16  shillings  is  the  highest  freight  you  can  get.  That  will  produce  $16,000. 
Fifty-two  trips  in  the  year  will  produce  $832,000.  Then  200  passengers,  100  each 
way,  all  you  can  expect,  $50  profit  maken  $.)2  »,000,  and  the  Government  subf  idy, 
which  is  expected  to  be  $750,000,  makes  $2,102,000. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  subsidize  16  knot  boats  you  will  reduce  the  expense  largely 
and  gain  on  account  of  the  increased  freight  accommodation.  If  Parliament  and  the 
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government  support  roe  as  I  ask,  in  a  fortnight  after  the  amoant  is  voted  I 
will  be  constructing  the  refrigerators  and  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  tell  your  far- 
mers that  the  eggn  they  produce  will  fetch  the  price  current  in  London,  loss  two  cents 
a  pound.  Everything  is  sold  by  the  i>ound,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  chickens, 
eggs,  tomatoes,  apples,  in  fact  everything  they  produce.  L  have  seen  apples  selling 
in  London  for  six  cents  a  pound.  In  my  own  county,  which  is  a  cool  diHtrict,  we  pro- 
duce them,  and  surely  you  can  produce  them  in  the  warmer  districts  of  this  country. 
There  is  more  money  in  tomatoes  than  there  is  even  in  fish,  because  they  cost 
practically  nothing  to  produce.  If  you  provide  a  system  of  rofrigeraioi's  for  sending 
produce  to  Europe,  that  produce  will  increase  in  value.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  pay  a 
cent  before  I  have  spent  the  money.  I  only  ask  your  recommendation  to  the 
Government. 

By  Mr.  McNeill: 

Q.  How  much  is  it  calculated  to  add  to  the  value  per  pound,  by  being  able  to  land 
cattle  alive  in  England  and  taking  them  into  the  country,  instead  of  slaughtering 
them  at  the  pc»rt  of  landing  ? — There  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  I  have  been 
informed  by  large  slock  exporters  that  they  are  willing  to  contract  for  cattle  which 
could  not  be  slaughtered,  at  1 2  cents  a  pound  dead  weight,  for  the  small  cattle  which  we 
cannot  export.  They  are  not  heavy  enough  to  be  transported  alive.  If  they  were 
slaughtered  here  they  could  be  carried  in  these  refrigerator  compartments  with 
great  advantage  to  the  country.  This  is  a  natural  enterprise  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  committee  will  see  its  way  clear  to  recommend  the  Government  to  grant 
me  the  as8i^tance  which  1  ask. 

Mr.  Dyer  : — This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  posRible  moment.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  chairman  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  investigate  and  report  to  this 
committee. 

This  proposal  was  assented  to. 


The  Chairman  : — I  understand  that  Mr.  Ormsby,  representing  the  Cattle 
Breeders'  Annociation,  is  here  and  he  desires  to  address  the  committee  in  reference 
to  getting  our  support  to  the  a^isociation  in  recommending  the  Government  to  make 
a  grant  to  them  tor  the  purpose  of  printing  their  reports. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Ormsby,  of  Danville,  P.Q.,  said: — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — Some  of  you  will  remember  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  appearing  before  you  last  year  as  a  delegate  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter. It  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  session  and  I  was  sent  up  here  to  interview  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  to  ask  him  that  the  Government  would  give  us  a  irrant.  As 
the  period  was  so  late  in  the  session,  nothing  was  done  last  year.  I  was  very  kindly 
received  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Angers,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  informed  me 
me  that  if  I  got  a  recommendation  from  this  committee  this  year,  he  would  favour- 
ably consider  our  request.  The  secretary  of  our  association  notified  me  the  other 
day  that  I  had  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  come  to  Ottawa  again  this  year  on  this 
same  subject.  I  had  expected  to  have  some  other  gentlemen  at  Ottawa,  associated 
with  me  in  this  request,  but  through  a  misundetstanding  they  will  not  be  here  until 
to-moriow.  The  object  of  our  association  is  to  further  in  every  way  the  cattle 
breeding  industry  of  the  Dominion.  The  association  is  composed  of  delegates  from 
all  the  live  stock  associations.  For  instance,  I  represent  the  Guernsey  cattle 
breeders,  that  beingtheclass  which  I  breed.  We  thought  by  forming  a  general  asso- 
ciation we  could  benefit  ourselves  better  than  if  we  acted  as  individual  association^. 
The  sheep  and  hog  breedeiV  aKsociaiions  to  which  I  also  belong  are  receiving  grants 
from  the  provincial  governments,  but  we  thought  to  make  this  association  more  of 
a  Dominion  character.  When  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Angelas  last  year,  I  was  alone,  but  to- 
morrow, I  trust,  when  we  wait  upon  the  Minister  the  other  members  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  present. 
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Mr.  MoGreoor  : — What  amount  will  you  expect  ? 

Mr.0rm8By: — Wo  thought  of  abking  $1,000.  That  would  enable  ua  to  coni' 
plete  our  organization  and  to  print  our  proceediugs.  We  believe  there  are  great 
posHibiiities  for  the  Dominion  Cattle  Broedern*  AsHoeiation.  Take  the  present  state 
of  things  when  our  cattle  ate  scheduled  in  England.  We  think  we  can  assist  the 
Government  in  proving  that  the  disease  does  not  exist  in  Canada.  Last  year  we 
received  very  many  promises  of  suppoit  and  if  we  get  this  grant  it  will  greatly  aid 
US.  The  sheep  and  hog  breeders  association  are  doing  very  valuable  work  and  their 
efforts  have  been  appreciated  to  such  an  extent  that  their  grants  have  been  increased 
this  year. 

Mr.  McMillan  : — In  starting  this  association  do  you  expect  to  keep  books  of 
recoi-d — herd  books? 

Mr.  Ormsby: — We  have  not  taken  up  that  question  yet.  There  are  some  books 
of  record  already  in  Canada.  For  instance  the  record  books  for  Shropshire  sheep 
and  Dorset  sheep  are  kept  in  Canada  alone. 

The  conimittee  decided  to  defer  the  farther  consideration  of  this  question  until 
when  the  remainder  of  the  deputation  would  be  present. 


standard  cattle  breeders*  association. 

House  of  Commons,  Boom  46, 

2nd  May,  1894. 


*>r 


The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  met  this  morn- 
ing at  10.30  o'clock  a.m.    Dr.  Sproule,  Chairman,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  :  I  called  this  meeting  of  the  committee,  this  morning,  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  allowing  the  representatives  of  the  Cattle  Breeders*  Association  now  in  attend- 
ance, to  present  some  matters  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  upon  which  they  wish  to 
get  the  support  of  this  committee,  or  a  recommendation  thereon  from  the  House, 
and  endeavour  to  make  such  changes  as  are  in  their  opinion  needed.  I  understand 
one  of  their  objects  in  coming  here  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Grovernment  to 
make  representations  to  the  United  States  with  a  view  of  inducing  them  to  again 
recognize  the  Canadian  Herd  Book,  as.  they  have  notdone  of  late  years.  The  other  object 
is  f<»r  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  influence  of  this  committee  in  support  of  their 
application  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  financial  aid  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  association.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Arthur  Johnson  is 
the  gentleman  who  will  present  the  matter  in  regard  to  the  herd  book. 

MR.  ARTHUR  JOHNSTON,  PICKERING,  ONTARIO. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make 
a  speech,  or  to  deliver  a  formal  address,  but  simply  and  very  shortly  indeed  to 
explain  to  you  mutters  in  connection  with  which  we  are  hereto  solicit  your  interest. 

There  is  no  memberof  the  committee,  I  suppose,  but  does  not  know  that  we  have 
had  nominally,  until  veiy  recently,  real  reciprocity  on  live  stock — animals  for  breed- 
ing purposes — with  the  United  States.  The  members  of  the  committee  will  m<1stly 
know  that  these  regulations  have  been  from  time  to  time  changed  and  modified,  or 
the  authorities  at  Washington  have  been  influenced  by  parties  who  have  been  inter- 
ested. Of  these  regulations  we  have  never  had  anything  to  complain,  up  to  within 
the  last  eighteen  months,  when  a  regulation  was  issued  by  the  department  at 
Washington,  by  which  we,  and  we  alone,  have  been  discriminated  against,  and  by 
which  our  herd  books,  stud  books  and  slock  books  have  been  all  excluded  from  the 
privilege  of  the  United  States.  AH  men,  under  these  regulations,  can  enter  stock 
from  Germany,  from  Prance,  from  Britain,  or  any  other  place  in  the  United  Stales, 

Si-ovided  those  recoi-ds  conform  to  the  standards  in  the  United  States  of  the  same 
reed  in  their  hoixl  books.    They  are  all  a<imitted  free,  without  question,  on  thecer- 
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tificates  of  theso  i^egistera.  Whereas  Canada  is  purposely  and  for  the  first  time  left 
off,  the  excuse  made,  being,  that  thei*e  was  a  stud  book  for  the  county  of  Huroa.  It 
wasofiocal  importance  only.  Unfortunately,  our  secretaiy,  Mr.  Wade,  was  con- 
nected with  that  for  a  short  time,  and  that  is  the  excuse  that  they  made  io  pasHing 
this  rule  to  exclude  from  entering  into  the  United  States,  free  of  duly,  animals 
entered  in  our  stud  books,  herd  books  and  stock  books.  What  we  want  to  do,  is, 
to  get  the  influence  of  this  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  bearupon  the  Grovernment  of 
Canada  to  ask  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government  to  pi  ace  before  the 
authorities  there,  the  fact  that  our  standaids  are  in  every  case  equal  to  the 
standards  adopted  by  the  American  authorities  for  similar  breeds,  and  that  there 
really  is  no  excuse  whatever,  to  exclude  our  animals  on  equal  terms  with  those  of 
all  other  countries,  with  no  other  idea  than  the  one  of  ostracising  the  books  of 
Canada,  and  with  the  object  apparently  of  killing  them  off,  and  forcing  all  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  to  be  registet  ed  in  their  books.  The  matter  has  really  come 
to  be  a  National  one,  and  it  comes  to  the  question  whether  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee are  willing  that  our  only  market  for  our  best  stock  shall  be  taken  from  us. 
By  our  best  stock,  I  mean,  if  we  produce  thoroughbreds.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
Government  is  operating  on  the  desire  of  one  association,  principally  the  Clydesdale 
Horse  Association,  in  the  United  States,  and  their  object  is  to  kill  our  books  and 
denationalize  the  stock  trade  in  this  country  altogetboi*,  and  make  us  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  records  of  the  United  Stales.  That  is  the  object  of  the  one,  two  or  three 
associations  which  have  influenced  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  passing 
these  regulations.  It  was  announced  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wade,  that  it  was  at  the 
almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  associations  of  the  United  States  that  thef<e  i^egu- 
lations  weie  passed.  When  it  comes  to  be  looked  into,  there  are  only  two  of  them, 
and  the  leading  one  repudiated  the  principle  entirely  and  declared  that  they  had 
no  sympathy  with  it  at  all,  and  stated,  that  there  was  no  good  in  it,  except  for  the 
one  purpose  of  killing  out  and  denationalizing  our  stock  associations  as  well  as  our 
herd  books,  which  existed  principally  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  these  records 
and  putting  them  in  form.  This  is  the  real  matter  connected  with  our  application 
here  to-day.  The  matter  of  a  general  stock  association,  for  all  the  breeds  of  cattle, 
I  think,  has  been  represented  to. you  before  by  Mr.  Ormsby,  who  will  now  take  it  in 
hand  again.  The  question  with  which  1  am  concerned  is  the  matter  of  the  herd 
books.  It  is  a  very  important  matter,  too.  For  example,  I  sell  a  hoi-so  to  go  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  buyer  or  the  seller  to  wait  for  probably 
ten  days  or  more  to  have  the  animal  recorded  at  Chicago  or  Wingfiold,  or  some- 
where else  in  the  United  States  before  he  can  cross  the  pine,  or  else  pay  the  duty 
under  protest,  and  run  the  chance  of  geUing  it  back.  It  operates  almost  pro- 
hibitory in  the  matter  of  taking  pure  bred  stock  across  the  line  without  paying  the 
duty  under  protest  and  getting  the  duty  back.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  whole 
stock  interests  of  the  country,  and  one  that  will  be  felt  decidedly  more  seriously 
when  business  comes  to  its  normal  condition.  I  need  not  expatiate  fuither  on  this 
matter.  Mr.  Wade  will  be  able  to  make  any  explanations  the  committee  may  desire 
when  inquiring  into  the  matter. 

Mb.  Wilson  (Lennox) : — What  was  the  reason  of  our  herd  books  being  ruled 
out  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Henrt  Wadb,  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  and  Arts  Association  of 
Ontario: — It  was  purely  jealousy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  breeders  in  the  United 
States.  At  Chicago  lost  year,  only  one  or  two  associations  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
reciprocity  with  us.  The  majority  did  not  want  to  recognize  our  herd  books  at  all. 
They  wanted  all  our  stock  to  be  registered  in  the  American  books.  Our  Canadian 
bred  horses  have  been  greatly  affected  by  this  regulation.  They  must  be  recorded 
in  the  American  books,  before  they  are  allowed  to  cross  into  the  United  States,  free 
of  duty :  while  a  Scotch  bred  Clyde  will  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  without 
registration  in  the  American  books,  ours  cannot  get  across. 
By  Mr.  Roome : 

Q.  Are  American  bred  horses  allowed  to  enter  Canada  free?    On  their  stud 
book?— A.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  MoMillan: — ^The  Americans  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
encourage  Canadians  to  register  in  their  books.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  hand- 
ing our  Ktud  books  over  to  them,  but  I  am  in  favour  of  endeavouring  to  secure 
the  admission  of  our  animals  into  their  country,  on  the  same  terms  as  we  allow  their 
animals  to  come  into  Canada.  It  would  be  a  groat  advantage  to  the  breeders  of  pore 
animals  if  our  Government  would  take  action  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MoGreqor: — It  is  now  necessary  for  Canadian  standard  and  trotting  stock 
to  be  registeied  in  Wallace's  Stud  book  at  Chicago.  You  cannot  get  a  thoroughbred 
trotting  animal  over  the  lines  without  a  certificate  of  registration  attached.  That 
is  a  great  trouble  that  we  have  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ormsby,  Danville,  P.Q. : — I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  matter 
which  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  touch  upon.  There  ai-e  some  herd  books  in  this  country 
which  they  have  not  in  the  United  State**.  We  are  breeders  of  Yorkshire  hogs 
and  there  is  no  Yorkshire  Herd  book  in  the  United  States,  so  that  I  could  not  register 
them  in  the  United  States  if  I  wanted  to.  Nevertheless,  our  own  Yorkshire  Herd- 
book  goes  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Canadian  books  and  is  banned. 

Mr.  Wade: — In  connection  with  what  Mr.  Ormsby  says,  I  may  say  that  the 
Americans  won't  allow  us  to  record  the  progeny  in  England  of  these  imported 
York^hire  pigs.     Consequently  there  is  virtually  no  stud  book  for  this  class. 

Mr.  Ormsby: — Under  English  rulings,  no  progeny  can  be  registered  there 
unless  it  is  actually  bred  in  England. 

Mr.  Feathbrston: — I  understand  that  within  the  past  few  months  a  registry 
for  Yorkshires  has  been  started  in  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Johnson: — But  that  does  uot  help  us  to  get  our  animals  across  the  line. 

The  Chairman: — I  think  gentlemen  that  all  this  committee  can  do  is  to  recom- 
mend the  Government  to  take  the  matter  up  and  repre^^ent  to  the  United  States 
Government  that  there  should  be  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  herd  books  of  either 
country. 

Mr.  Ormsbt  : — I  don't  know  that  I  can  do  any  more  than  recapitulate  what  I 
said  here  j'esterday.  One  object  in  coming  here  toUlay  is  to  get  your  assistance  to 
back  us  up  in  going  before  Hon.  Mr.  Angers,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  this  afternoon, 
to  ask  for  a  grant  to  assist  the  Dominion  Cattle  Breeders  Association  in  the  work 
they  have  undertaken.  The  association  is  composed  of  delegates  of  all  the  different 
stock  associations.  Each  breed  of  cattle  has  a  representative  on  the  boai-d,  whether 
they  have  a  stock  association  or  not.  Mr.  Fisher  and  myself  represent  the  Guernsey 
men,  though  they  have  no  stock  association.  Our  object  is  to  farther  in  every 
possible  way  the  interests  of  cattle  breeders.     We  think  we  could  do  this  better  bj 

Sulling  together.  There  are  sheep  and  hog  breedei^s'  associations,  each  of  which,  I 
dlieve,  receives  a  liberal  grant  from  the  government.  We  think  it  would  be  better 
to  make  this  association  of  a  national  character,  and  include  representatives  from  all 
over  the  Dominion.  Last  year  I  was  sent  here  to  make  application  for  a  grant,  bat 
owing  to  it  being  late  in  the  session  and  all  the  estimates  being  in,  nothing  could  be 
done,  but  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  said  that  if  the  application  were  renewed  this 
year  and  strongly  supported,  it  would  receive  careful  consideration.  There  area 
number  of  interests  in  connection  with  the  cattle  trade  that  we  think  need  looking 
after.  There  is  the  que>tion  of  our  cattle  being  scheduled  in  England,  and,  I  think, 
we  could  be  of  very  considerable  assistance  in  demonstrating  forcibly  to  the  Mini-ter 
in  England,  the  absolute  fact,  that  there  is  no  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Canada.  We 
should  also  have  our  reports  published  and  distributed  with  the  view  of  furthering 
the  cattle  breeding  industry  in  this  country. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  What  do  you  want  a  grant  for? — A,  We  want  a  grant  to  assist  us  in  carry- 
ing out  our  work.  It  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  sinews  of  war.  Our  present 
sole  means  of  revenue  is  the  subscription  of  $10  from  each  association  or  representa- 
tive. That  makes  a  very  small  sum.  We  find  we  are  practically  debarred  from 
doing  any  important  work  lor  lack  of  money.    We  cannot  print  reports  or  make 
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investigations,  and  so  oo,  witbont  some  means  to  carry  on  the  work.  We  thought, 
coiwidering  the  extreme  importance  of  the  live  stock  industry,  that  we  were  justified 
in  oomin£^  and  asking  for  some  assistance. 

Q.  Do  not  each  of  these  breeders*  associations  get  assistance  ? — A.  No,  sir :  not 
that  I  know  of. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  In  what  ways  do  you  require  to  spend  money  in  printing  ? — A.  In  printing 
reports,  for  one  thing,  and  also  in  making  investigations  and  in  encouraging  the  intro« 
duction  of  good  stock,  and  so  on.  One  very  important  matter,  I  think,  is  the  schedul- 
ing of  our  cattle.  It  is  necessary,  as  I  understand  it,  by  reading  the  reports  of  what 
has  been  said  by  Mr.  Courtney,  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  Canada.  I,  myself,  feel  very  strongly  on  that  matter.  I  am  a 
veterinary  scrgeon  by  profession.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  has  never  been 
a  cane  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Canada.  We  should  be  able  to  assist  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  very  materially  by  carrying  on  investigations,  and  helping 
him  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Can^a.  This  is  one  in- 
stance alone  of  ihe  work  we  could  do,  if  we  had  the  means. 

Q.  Could  it  not  be  arranged  for  your  printing  to  be  done  down  here? — A.  So 
far  as  the  printing  matter  is  concerned,  I  suppose  it  could  be  just  as  well  printed 
here  as  anywhere  else.  I  should  like  you  to  hear  my  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  from  my 
point  of  view,  and  as  to  the  instructions  I  have  received.  He  is  a  most  experienced 
man,  and  would  probably  give  you  further  information. 

Mr.  Robert  Miller,  Brome,  Que. : — I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  much  to  what 
has  already  been  said,  except  to  say  that  it  is  easily  conceivable,  in  a  matter  such 
as  the  one  in  which  I  am  particularly  interested,  that  is  the  entry  of  animals  into 
the  United  States,  that  it  would  be  a  much  easier  and  a  much  cheaper  matter  for  the 
united  forces  of  the  stock  raising  interest  to  represent  such  mattera  to  you  than  for 
each  association,  to  come  individually.  If  there  was  a  well  organized  cattle  breedern* 
association,  all  these  things  would  come  within  their  purview.  Instead  of  Shorthorns, 
Herefords,  Polled  Angus,  Holstoins  and  all  other  breeds  each  representing  their  own 
case  individually,  an  organization  which  combined  them  all  ^ould  be  much  more 
effective  and  much  cheaper,  and  would  represent  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada, 
which,  I  think,  is  also  very  desirable.  In  regard  to  the  grant  we  ask,  I  think  there 
will  be  no  trouble  at  all,  after  we  have  once  got  the  organization  started,  in  making 
it  self-sustaining,  but  at  the  present  time  we  have  pulled  rather  against  each  other. 
It  can  be  no  secret  to  any  gentleman  in  this  room,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Shorthorn 
men  maintain  stoutly  that  they  are  the  only  satisfifictory  breed,  and  the  Hereford 
men  the  same  on  their  part.  In  fact,  we  have  been  in  antagonism  instead  of  in  unison 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  whole.  As  a  farmer  and  stock  breeder,  I  don't  think 
there  is  an  undertaking  in  which  I  am  as  much  interested  as  in  that  of  a  large  and 
influential  association,  through  which  we  can  present  our  grievances  to  the  Gk)vcrn- 
mont  of  either  the  Dominion  or  of  the  provinces  as  a  body  having  weight  and  influence. 
Much  has  been  talked  about  as  to  what  can  be  done  for  farmers.  I  am  sure  we  are 
all,  as  private  citizens  and  farmers,  very  thankful  for  the  kind  interest  taken,  but  I 
know  nothing  whereby  you  can  advance  the  interest  of  the  farmer  better  than  to 
protect  our  interests  in  the  stock  line,  because  all  farmers  who  are  worth  considera- 
tion are  interested  in  that.  I  am  afraid  the  organization  will  take  many  years  to 
affect  anything,  if  left  to  the  isolated  action  of  the  different  breeders'  associations, 
which  have  really  acted  rather  in  antagonism  than  in  concert. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane : 

Q.  How  much  money  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  bring  you  together? — A. 
I  am  not  a  financier  to  that  extent,  but  there  is  nothing  to  bring  us  together  except 
that  of  an  association  for  general  interests.  It  is  very  desirable  to  bring  about,  but 
it  will  be  a  question  of  time.  We  only  ask  for  an  amount  to  organize,  not  to  create 
friendship. 
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By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Have  yoQ  among  yourselves  talked  it  over  and  decided  what  amount  would 
be  useful  for  your  purpose? — A.  I  think  the  proposition  at  the  prenent  time  is  to 
ask  for  $1,000.  It  is  for  the  time  the  association  is  forming,  that  is  all.  I  come  here 
to-day  entirely  at  my  own  expense.  A  man  does  not  like  to  undertake  a  cost  of  $25 
or  $30  to  represent  a  matter. 

By  Mr.  Featherston  : 

Q.  You  are  here  to-day  in  a  double  capacity? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Hobson  is  too? — A.  Yes;  l£r.  Hobson  is  on  thi^  too.  He  ought  to  have 
been  the  spokesman. 

Q.  How  many  are  represented  on  the  board  ? — ^A.  All  that  are  in  Canada.  They 
have  all  different  men  to  represent  different  breeds  on  the  directorate. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  But  I  understood  from  your  remarks  that  there  was  jealousy  among  the 
diffei-ent  representatives  and  the  different  sections  ? — A.  Not  in  that  way.  Thero  iB 
jealousy  as  to  the  merits  of  the  different  breeds,  but  none  as  to  getting  together. 

By  W^.  McMillan: 

Q.  Is  this  grant  for  organization  only,  or  is  it  expected  that  it  will  be  contin- 
ued ?  I  want  to  understand  how  far  this  grant  is  to  go.  Is  it  for  organization  purely, 
or  will  it  continue?     That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  J.  R,  Hobson: — It  is  asked  for  the  purpose  of  organization.  Mr.  Johnston 
has  already  said  we  have  been  put  to  considerable  expense.  There  is  a  large  board 
of  directors,  and  the  directors  live  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  mainly  in 
Ontario,  and  we  always  bear  all  our  own  expenses.  In  the  meantime,  up  to  the 
present,  the  secretary  has  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket,  all  that  has  been  paid  for 
printing,  advertining,  postage  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  there  appeai-s  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  organized.  Ah  a  director  of  that  association,  I 
think  if  we  were  all  fairly  organized,  there  would  be  no  more  trouble  as  far  as 
finances  are  concerned.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  different  associations  will 
be  willing  to  be  taxed  to  a  certain  amount  to  keep  up  the  running  expenses,  and  in 
the  meantime  it  seems  that  very  little  can  be  done  until  wo  all  get  organized.  I 
daresay  if  we  could  get  a  reasonable  sum,  say  $1,000,  it  would  put  the  Cattle 
Breeders'  Association  on  a  strong  footing,  and  then  it  would  end  the  matter  as  far 
coming  to  the  Grovernment  is  concerned.  I  cannot  speak  any  more  advisedly  upon 
that,  except  that  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  directors  at  our  last  meeting.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  stuck  for  money  to  get  fairly  started. 

Mb.  Obmsby  : — I  would  be  sorry  to  say  that  for  one  moment,  we  should  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  Government  veterinaries.  I  will  give  you  an  in- 
stance  to  show  what  I  mean.  A  short  time  ago,  in  my  neighbourhood — I  may  say 
that  I  am  a  veterinary  surgeon,  although  I  do  not  practice — a  case  came  under  my 
notice  that  I  was  satisfied  was  developing  symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  I  wrote  to 
Prof.  Eobertson  and  asked  him  for  some  tuberculin  to  find  out  the  action  with  this 
animal.  I  saw  Dr.  McEachrau  the  next  time  I  was  in  Montreal  and  he  told  me  he 
would  be  glad  if  1  got  the  tuberculin  and  kept  a  register  of  the  results,  and  report 
to  him  upon  the  case.  He  said  he  desired  the  co-opera»tion  of  such  men  who  would 
take  the  pains  and  trouble  to  give  him  satisfactory  results,  and  in  this  way  he  could 
best  carry  out  the  work  laid  upon  his  shoulders  by  the  Dominion  Government.  I 
think  we  could  help  Dr.  McEachran  and  Dr.  Smith  largely,  if  we  tried  to  do  so.  In 
their  cases,  tuberculin  is  an  expensive  thing.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  it 
when  used  on  my  own  farm,  and  when  I  can  persuade  my  farmer  neighbours  to  allow 
me  to  try  it  on  their  cattle.  I  think  I  could  aid  Drs.  McEachran  and  Smith  in  thia 
way.  I  never  for  one  moment  suggested  a  thought  that  we  should  interfere  with 
Dr.  McEachran.  It  was  simply  to  be  in  a  position  to  assist  him  in  every 
possible  way.  I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Hobson,  that  the  aKsistance  is  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  organization.    We  are  all  under  considerable  expense  so  far.     For 
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my  part,  I  pay  half  the  subscription  made  by  the  Guernsey  men.  I  came  up  here 
last  year  at  my  own  expense.  1  have  come  up  this  year  a<^ain  at  my  own  expense 
as  the  delegate  of  the  Guernsey  men,  and  I  attended  the  association  at  Toronto  and  that 
cost  me  $35.  It  is  a  considerable  expense  to  be  laid  upon  one  man's  shoulders.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  make  this  association  of  a 
national  character.  The  sheep  and  hog  breeders' association  are  more  or  less  provin- 
cial, and  they  get  a  grant  from  the  Provincial  Government.  I  think  it  is  very  un- 
desirable to  start  an  association  in  Quebec,  and  if  wo  can  make  this  a  Dominion 
organization  on  a  sound  basis,  it  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Dominion  Government 
in  the  manner  which  I  have  already  stated. 

DOMINION   REGISTRATION   OF   PSDIQREE   STOCK. 

Mr.  Bobert  Miller: — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  say- 
ing a  few  words.  A  number  of  years  ago  a  Cattleman's  Association  was  formed  in 
the  United  States.  I  have  watched  its  working  and  have  noticed  what  great  amount 
of  influence  this  association  has  had.  They  have  induced  in  some  way  the  railway 
companies  to  give  them  better  accommodation  for  the  carriage  of  live  stock  ;  they 
havo  by  some  means  induced  the  railway  companies  to  carry  the  stock  at  consider- 
ably lower  rates,  and  they  have  also  induced  the  people  in  thedifferent  cities  to  furnish 
better  accommodation  for  the  live  stock  while  in  transit.  These  are  some  of  the  ex- 
cellent results  which  have  followed  from  the  formation  of  that  association.  These 
results  might  be  brought  about  in  this  country  if  such  an  association  were  formed  and 
assisted.  If  there  is  anything  that  we  in  Canada  need,  it  is  better  accommodation  for 
our  cattle  and  more  liberal  treatment  from  the  railway  companies.  I  think  if  we 
were  organized  as  explained  to  you,  we  might  beable,  perhaps  to  bring  some  influence 
to  bear  on  the  railway  companies  and  to  obtain  from  them  the  recognition  we 
deserve.  There  are  a  great  many  other  things  that  might  be  accompliHhed,  I  have 
not  given  the  matter  much  attention,  otherwise  than  perhaps  I  might  have  been  able 
to  present  stronger  arguments  why  this  association  should  be  supported  by  the 
Dominion  Grovernment.  I  believe  the  Dominion  Cattle  Breeders*  Association  would 
be  able  lo  obtain  information  and  put  it  into  ihe  hands  of  Professor  McBachran, 
which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  cattle  breedei*8  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Booms  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  McMillan,  the  following  resolution : — 

"Eesolved,  That  this  committee  recommend  to  the  Government  that  action  be 
taken  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  stud,  hei-d  and  stock  records  of  Canada,  enabling  such  regis- 
tered stock  to  pass  the  United  States  Customs  free  of  duty." — Eesolution  adopted. 

Mr.  Carpenter  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  McMillan: — 

"Resolved,  That  having  heard  the  statements  of  the  delegation  representing  the 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association — this  committee  are  of  opinion  that  an  a^^sociation  of  that 
kind  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this  country;  and  that  we  hereby 
strongly  urge  upon  the  Government,  the  importance  of  giving  some  pecuniary  aid 
and  substantial  assistance  to  the  said  association." — KesoTution  adopted. 
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Committee  Boom  No.  46, 

House  of  Ck)MM0N8, 

Ottawa,  8th  May,  1894L 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  aud  ColonizulioQ  mot  this  moni- 
iug  at  10.30  a.m.,  Db.  Sproule,  Chairmao,  presiding. 

Mr.  J.  W.  I^oBERTSON,  Dominion  Dairy  Commissioner,  was  called,  and  addressed 
the  Committee  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,- -In  appearing  before  the  committee  this 
morning,  I  think  it  best  to  explain  first,  my  work  in  the  Dairy  CommisHioner's 
branch  of  the  Experimental  Farm  system.  As  is  well  known  to  most  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  I  occupy  two  offices — that  of  the  Dairy  Commissioner  for  the 
Dominion,  and  that  of  Agriculturist  to  the  Central  Experimental  Farm. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  detain  the  committee  for  one  moment  to  say, 
that  a  good  many  Members  of  the  House  and  those  interested  in  agriculture  in 
Canada,  often  ask  me  why  I  am  called  commissioner.  The  answer  is  a  ready  one. 
I  received  a  commission  from  the  Government  to  give  practical  information  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Dominion  and  others  on  the  art  and  theory  of  making  butter  and 
cheese,  on  the  feeding  of  cattle  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  milk,  and  generally  to 
promote  among  farmers  the  best  means  for  making  money  from  dairying.  That  in 
my  commission.  After  being  commissioned  in  that  way,  from  going  over  the 
Dominion,  I  found  it  to  be  essential  that  we  should  add  working  object  lessons  to 
show  the  farmers  how  the  methods  that  I  was  expected  to  teach,  could  best  be  put 
into  practice. 

experimental  dairy  stations— objbots  of. 

In  1891,  three  years  ago,  I  drew  up  a  memorandum  in  favour  ot  the  establish- 
ment of  Experimental  Dairy  Stations.  The  objects  of  those  stations  were  defined  in 
that  memorandum,  which  was  published  in  my  report  of  1890.  In  substance  they 
were  as  follows: — 

(I.)  To  introduce  co-operative  dairying  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
creameries  and  manufactories  were  not  established.  I  will  illustrate  our  success  in 
that  endeavour,  later  on,  by  telling  the  committee  what  we  have  done  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  during  the  last  two  years. 

(2.)  To  spread  uniformity  in  the  best  methods  into  all  the  provinces,  so  as  to 
eliminate  from  our  market  reports,  the  quotations  of  different  qualities  and  names; 
as  for  instance,  ** Ontario  cheese,"  "French  cheese,"  •*Ingei*soU"  or  "Belleville" 
cheese,  and  to  establish  a  reputation  for  uniformly  fine  "Canadian"  cheese  and 
butter.  Our  second  object  has  been  to  get  recognition  of  excellence,  and  a  reputa- 
tion for  our  products  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  regardless  of  sectional  names  or 
the  places  where  they  were  manufactured. 

(3.)  Our  third  object  was  to  introduce  a  new  branch  of  dairying  work,  in  the 
making  of  butter  throughout  the  winter,  in  places  where  cheese  was  made  in  summer 
time— to  promote  winter  dairying  and  to  establish  co-operative  butter-making  in 
creameries.  What  we  have  done  in  this  respect,  I  will  explain  later  on.  The  com- 
mittee will  better  understand  the  progress  we  are  making,  if  I  speak  first  of  the 
work  we  are  doing  in  the  Maritime  Pi*ovinces,  where  we  tried  to  establish  co-opera- 
tive dairying ;  then  of  our  work  in  Quebec,  where  we  have  tried  to  get  the  qaalitj 
and  reputation  of  cheese  up  to  the  standard  of  that  produced  in  Ontario;  and 
finally,  tell  the  Committee  what  we  have  done  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  TheM 
have  been  our  three  main  branches  of  the  work,  no  far,  and  the  three  fields  in  which 
we  have  laboured. 
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I  will  not  detain  the  committee  with  a  statement  of  the  particulars  of  onr 
work,  which  will  be  found  in  full  in  my  report  for  1893.  This  report  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  inform  the  committee  is  all  in  type.  It  is  in  the  binder's  hands  and  I 
trust  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  a  few  days. 

In  Prince  E<lwai*d  Islund,  we  started  one  dairy  station  in  1891.  The  object  of 
that  was  to  give  the  farmers  there,  an  illustration  that  dairy  farming,  cheese  making 
and  butter  making  in  factories,  could  be  made  to  pay  in  that  province.  The  same 
class  of  business  was  started  there  some  12  years  before.  '  Disastrous  results  followed 
from  somebody's  mismanagement,  and  as  soon  as  I  advocated  the  establishment  of 
cheese  factories  and  the  enlargement  of  dairy  farming  in  the  province,  I  was  told 
that  it  would  not  suit  their  climate,  soil  or  market  opportunities;  and  there  were 
many  who  were  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  not  be  a  success.  I  thought,  how- 
ever, that  by  having  one  factory  in  successful  operation,  the  minds  of  the  farmers 
could  be  disabused  of  the  impressions  created  by  the  bad  results  of  12  years  before. 

In  1891,  when  we  began,  the  farmers  formed  a  joint  stock  company  and  erected 
the  factory,  which  was  opened  at  New  Perth,  in  June.  After  it  had  been  running  a 
short  time  we  were  gratified  to  find  143  farmers  sending  milk.  From  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  that  season,  the  turn  over  wus  63,018  pounds  of  cheese,  valued 
at  $6,381.98.  During  the  time  the  factory  was  in  operation  it  was  visited  by  at 
least  1,000  farmers  from  Prince  Edwai-d  Island,  who  were  persistent  in  their  desire 
to  obtain  information  rJBlating  to  the  running  of  the  factory,  and  to  see  if  similar 
ones  could  not  be  started  in  their  several  localities.  The  factory  ran  only  in  the 
summer  time.  The  product  was  shipped  to  Great  Britain  in  order  to  give  the  far- 
mers confidence  in  that  as  a  good  market.  In  London,  England,  the  cheese  fetched 
the  highest  price  paid  for  Canadian  cheese.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  sale  came 
back,  the  farmers  saw  they  could  produce  the  milk  profitably,  convert  it  into  cheese 
and  find  a  market  for  all  their  product,  even  if  they  went  into  the  busine^^s  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Last  year,  at  this  experimontal  station  at  New  Perth,  P.E.I.,  we 
had  121  patrons,  whose  supply  of  milk  produced  66,938  pounds  of  cheese,  of  a  total 
value  of  S7,060.67.  Too  will  see  from  these  figures  that  the  business  was  only  in- 
creased S700,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  other  factories 
established  last  year,  took  the  milk  from  patrons  who  formerly  were  served  by  the 
New  Perth  station.  For  our  first  year's  operations,  our  agreement  with  the  farmers 
was  to  charge  them  2J  cents  a  pound  for  drawing  the  milk  and  manufacturing  the 
cheese,  and  to  pay  them  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sales.  It  was  well  understood, 
however,  that  we  were  not  giving  them  any  fictitious  value  for  their  product.  We 
gave  them  only  what  the  cheese  realized  in  the  market,  less  the  charge  for  making. 

DAIRY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  PRINOS  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

Du^'ingthe  winter  of  1892-3,  no  less  than  ten  new  companies  were  formed  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  to  build  cheese  factories,  or  to  equip  them  and  to  run  them  in  the  same 
way  as  the  one  at  New  Perth.  Most  of  these  companies  made  application  to  me  for 
similar  help  to  that  which  had  been  extended  to  New  Perth.  At  New  Perth,  the 
Dominion  Government  put  in  the  apparatus  which  is  still  our  properly;  but  the 
companies  agreed  to  build  these  other  factories  themselves  and  equip  them  at  their 
own  expense.  To  manage  the  whole  of  such  a  large  business  would  entail  work,  in 
drawing  the  mtlk,  which  we  could  not  undertake.  I,  therefore,  agreed  that  the 
companies  should  arrange  for  the  drawing  of  the  milk  themselves  by  engaging  their 
own  milk  drawers,  and  1,  as  Dairy  Commissioner,  would  run  the  factories  for  them 
at  a  charge  of  1^  cents  per  pound  for  manufacturing  the  cheese  and  supplying  the 
furnishingH.  One  factory  was  burned,  so  we  ran  only  eleven  factories,  including  an 
old  one  at  Cornwall,  which  was  taken  under  oar  charge. 

The  amount  of  business  done  lant  summer  reached  nearly  5,000,000  pounds  of 
milk.  The  quantity  of  cheese  produced  was  457,224  pounds  of*  a  total  value  of 
$40,168.  We  had  1,187  patrons  whose  accounts  were  kept  accurately;  and  when  I 
attended  the  annual  meetings  of  these  companies,  in  March  of  this  year,  the  halls 
were  packed  full,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  the  committee  there  was  not  a 
single  complaining  patron  at  any  of  these  factories.    Every  man  was  satisfied  with 
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the  returns  which  he  received  for  his  milk,  and  with  the  administration  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  think  any  single  factory  in  Canada  has  a  better  record  than  the 
joint  record  of  these  eleven  faclorie^  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  A  great  deal  of  the 
credit  for  the  work  is  due  lo  my  assistant  Mr.  Dillon,  for  the  tact  which  he  ezerciKed 
in  conducting  the  business.  Down  there  we  hud  difficulties  to  contend  with.  One 
of  these  wan,  that  the  past  two  seasons  have  been  two  of  the  dryest  summers  within 
the  memory  of  man,  as  a  result  of  which  hay  is  now  selling  at  from  S16  to  $20  a 
ton.  The  consequence  is  that  the  cows  have  not  had  a  fair  show  in  feed,  Summer 
nor  winter.  That  was  one  contributory  cause  for  the  taking  of  more  milk  to  yield 
a  pound  of  cheese  than  in  other  portions  of  Canada,  where  the  weather  was  favourable. 
We  were  required  to  hold  all  the  cheese  until  the  fall,  and  to  send  it  away  in  one 
shipment  as  there  is  no  direct  line  of  steamers  from  Cbarlottetown  to  Great  Britain. 
As  a  result  of  our  holding  the  cheese  until  the  Autumn,  the  shrinkage  in  weight  was 
somewhat  heavier  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case.  However,  the  farmers 
made  no  complaint  at  that,  as  they  received  a  good  average  price  for  the  product. 

PRIO£S  REALIZED  FOR  CHEESES. 

The  average  price  of  the  cheese  for  the  season  was  10*53  cents  per  pound  or  a 
little  over  lOJ  cents  per  pound.  If  we  examine  the  record  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
which  holds  the  leading  place  in  cheese  making  in  the  Dominion,  we  do  not  find 
any  single  factory  which  surpasses  that  average.  Bluevale  factory,  which  has  per- 
haps the  best  reputation  in  Ontario,  records  10*22  cents  a  pound,  so  that  it  does  not 
come  within  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  of  the  average  price,  on  Prince  Edward 
Island.  That  shows  that  cheese  can  be  made  down  there  of  the  finest  quality  and 
sold  for  the  highest  price.  I  had  an  excellent  report  from  the  merchant  in  London 
who  purchased  them,  and  it  is  evident  that  cheese  of  the  finest  quality  was  turned 
out  from  the  factories. 

AN   EXPLANATION. 

I  mention  these  facts  and  I  also  make  a  little  explanation,  because  it  may  have 
come  to  the  eyes  or  ears  of  some  members  of  the  committee,  that  I  was  hauled  over 
the  coals  in  one  of  the  papers  of  Montreal  some  time  ago,  by  a  few  individuals  who 
accused  me  of  having  sold  thischeese  at  a  great  bargain,  or  without  giving  full  notice 
and  getting  full  value.  I  had  not  any  explanation  to  offer  at  the  time,  because  I  bad 
put  myself  in  the  position  of  having  my  lips  closed  by  promising  not  to  tell  the  price 
till  the  cheese  were  landed  in  England.  The  rumour  went  round  Montreal  that  they 
had  been  sold  for  some  $5,000  less  than  was  actually  paid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I 
told  the  Cheese  and  Butter  Association  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Montreal,  no  single 
factory  got  as  high  a  price  as  these  factories.  The  farmers  got  the  net  proceeds  from 
the  sales,  less  the  1 J  cents  we  charged  for  manufacturing. 

By  Mr,  Semple : 

Q.  Did  the  Government  pay  the  freight  ? — A.  Oh,  no ;  the  cheese  were  sold  and 
delivered  at  Cbarlottetown.  The  first  year  I  had  the  cheese  sold  in  England,  bat 
this  year  I  invited  the  merchants  to  go  from  Montreal  and  buy  for  themselves  on 
the  spot.     Next  year  the  farmers  will  be  able  to  run  the  whole  business  themselves. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  price  being  higher  ? — A.  We  had  about  6,000 
boxes,  all  of  the  very  finest  quality,  to  offer  in  one  lot.  The  merchant  in  London 
who  ultimately  received  them,  said  they  were  among  the  fiivt  cheese  he  had  ever 
imported  from  Canada,  and  he  had  imported  60.000  boxes  last  year. 

The  net  returns  to  the  farmers  varied  from  66*76  cents  to  76*20  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  milk,  and  these  prices  were  not  so  high  as  they  might  have  been  with  a 
longer  season  for  manufacturing.  Most  of  the  factories  were  not  started  till  the 
end  of  June,  and  the  cheese  were  made  in  July.  August  and  September. 

Q.  What  market  were  they  sold  in? — A.  Finally  in  London,  England.  They 
were  sold  by  me  to  Messre,  Hodgson  Bros.,  of  Montreal,  and  by  them  sent  to  A. 
Eowson,  of  London,  England.  That  is  one  part  of  the  work  we  have  undertaken  in 
Prince  Edward  Island. 
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Jointly  with  that  wo  tried  to  introduce  the  growing  of  Indian  corn  for  fodder 
parposes.  I  saw  it  was  impossible  to  keep  cows  at  a  profit  without  some  cheap 
winter  fodder.  I  don't  think  that  more  than  ten  acres  of  Indian  corn  were  grown 
in  the  whole  island  in  1890,  when  I  made  my  first  visit.  During  the  present  spring, 
when  I  was  down  there,  one  seedsman  in  Cbarlottetown  purchased  no  less  than  600 
bushels  of  seed-corn  for  fodder  purposes,  which  would  give  an  area  from  the  seed 
from  that  one  firm,  of  1,500  acres.  This  year  I  think  there  will  be  at  least  5,000 
acres  of  Indian  corn.  The  farmers  are  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  I'esults  obtained, 
both  from  ensilage  and  the  curing  of  the  corn  in  stocks.  We  have  also  encouraged  the 
practice  of  growing  winter  rye  for  early  fodder  in  the  summer.  We  sent  down  100 
bushels  of  seed,  sold  it  at  cost  price,  and  had  it  sown  in  plots  of  from  one  to  two 
acres.  We  had  one  bunch  photographed,  and  the  photograph  will  be  published  in 
my  annual  report.    Some  of  it  grew  six  inches  higher  than  my  head. 

DAIBT  PATEONS,  HOW  PAID. 

In  paying  the  money  to  the  patrons  of  the  dairy  stations,  we  have  used  official 
cheques,  payable  at  par  anywhere.  These  cheques  have  gone  into  the  hands  of 
merchants,  professional  men  and  all  classes  of  people,  instead  of  the  ordinary  bank 
bills.  Then  they  say :  "  This  dairy  business  is  going  to  help  our  country  wonder- 
fully. It  brings  money  from  abroad  and  puts  it  into  circulation  here."  I  did  not 
like  these  cheques  and  I  protected  against  their  use,  thinking  tb'ey  would  be  an 
embarrassment,  but  they  have  been  a  great  help  in  arousing  general  interest. 

Applications  have  come  from  six  or  eight  new  neighbourhoods  where  they  have 
formed  companies  of  farmers,  asking  that  similar  help  be  extended  to  them  this 
year,  to  what  was  given  to  the  eleven  factories  last  year.  In  the  course  of  my  jour- 
ney across  the  island  in  March,  I  intimated  that  my  instructions  were  that  we  should 
take  no  more  factories  under  our  care.  I  did  that  to  discourage  the  people,  in  those 
sections  where  they  were  not  ready,  from  building  factories  before  they  had  cows 
and  fodder.  I  found  many  sections  eager  for  factories  before  they  were  reallyready 
for  them.  Five  sections  undertook  to  build  factories  themselves,  even  if  we  oould 
not  help  them ;  but  they  wanted  us  to  help  them  for  one  year.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  run  sixteen  or  seventeen  cheese  factories  this  year.  Six  of  the  large 
factories  will  more  than  pay  expenses;  nine  or  ten,  including  these  six,  will  quite 
meet  all  the  expenses  incurred,  and  all  the  help  they  will  get  from  us  will  be  the 
benefit  of  our  management  ana  our  name,  to  encourage  farmera  to  send  their  milk, 
and  the  prestige  of  having  cheese  made  under  men  who  are  sure  to  make  it  all 
good. 

By  Mr.  MacdonaJd  {Huron) : 

Q.  What  was  the  revenue  last  year  ? — ^A.  $5,445.53,  from  the  IJ  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  What  were  the  expenses  to  the  Grovernment? — A.  About  $2,300,  including 
the  salary  of  Mr.  Dillon,  travelling  expenses,  and  the  rents  we  paid. 

Q.  Then  you  had  $2,500  profit? — A.  No,  that  would  be  the  expenditure  apart 
from  the  wages  of  the  cheese-makers  and  the  furnishing,  which  this  sum  of  $5,- 
445.53  just  about  met.    It  has  cost  about  $2,300  to  the  treasury  for  the  year. 

By  Mr.  Bain  : 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  butter  last  year  ? — A.  No.  But  we  shall  start  making  but- 
ter at  New  Perth  and  probably  at  Kensington  in  October  of  this  year,  after  the  cheese 
making  season  is  over.  At  two  of  the  factories,  this  year,  we  pay  for  milk  according 
to  its  quality,  as  shown  by  the  percentage  of  fat. 

In  some  places  I  find  a  clamour  for  new  things  and  methods,  before  the  people 
quite  understand  them  or  are  ready  to  accept  them  with  satisfaction.  So  that  while 
I  have  been  advocating  the  payment  for  milk  according  to  quality,  on  the  Island,  we 
pay  for  it  on  that  basis  at  two  places  only.  I  gave  the  farmers  a  full  exposition  of 
the  fairness  and  advantages  of  the  system  and  left  it  to  them  to  adopt  it  or  not.  As 
I  previously  stated,  two  have  accepted  this  method  this  year,  and  I  think  next  year 
all  will  fall  into  line. 
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By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  Was  not  $36,000  voted  last  year  for  assistance  to  dairying  on  the  island  ? — 
A.  $36,000  was  voted  to  enable  me  to  make  advances  of  money  at  our  dair^  stations 
all  over  the  Dominion.  The  portion  of  that  which  was  expended  on  the  island  has 
been  refunded,  and  the  whole  sum  will  be  ref\inded  by  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  not 
used  in  maintenance  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Bain  : 

Q.  It  was  for  working  capital  I  suppose? — ^It  was  for  this  purpose ;  at  all  these 
factories  the  farmers  expected  some  payment  shortly  after  the  milk  was  supplied; 
and  as  we  could  not  realize  on  the  product  for  some  months,  a  fund  had  to  he  pro- 
vided from  which  to  pay  for  the  milk.  We  paid  them  50  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
raiik.  After  the  cheese  was  sold,  we  of  course  deducted  from  the  price  realised  the 
amounts  which  had  been  advanced  to  the  farmers,  for  the  milk.  These  advance  pay- 
ments, so  to  speak,  will  therefore  all  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  June. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  expect  to  continue  that  practice  ? — A.  1  think  all  the  large 
factories  on  the  Island  will  be  run  by  the  companies  of  farmera,  next  year,  and  that 
they  will  not  need  any  assibtance.  The  directors  of  the  companies  this  year  will 
ieai  n  to  know  the  buyers  personally,  and  I  will  give  them  alt  the  information  as 
to  how  the  cheese  are  sold  and  shipped.  I  expect,  thereafter,  they  will  appoint  their 
own  salesmen  and  manage  their  own  business  themselves. 

By  Mr.  Smith  (^Ontario)  : 

I  notice  that  considerable  shipments  of  cheese  are  being  sent  from  Australia  to 
England.  Do  you  think  Australia  may  become  a  competitor  with  us  ? — A.  Yes,  a 
competitor,  but  nota  very  strong  one.  Their  freight  rates  are  very  high,  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  economical  methods  of  production  we  have  here.  The 
New  Zealand  cheese  is  more  likely  to  be  a  severely  competing  product  than  the  Aus- 
tralian cheese.  They  aredeveloping  the  industry  very  largely  in  New  Zealand  where 
they  can  pasture  their  cattle  all  the  year  round. 

By  Mr.  Boome : 

Does  not  the  government  bonus  the  cheese  industry  in  Australia? — ^A.  It  pays 
a  bonus  to  butter-making,  but  I  am  not  aware  what  they  are  doing  in  cheene-making. 

Senator  Head  (Quints)  : — ^They  have  taken  the  bonus  off  butter  and  put  it  on 
cheese. — A.  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

By  Mr.  Bain: 

Do  you  anticipate  much  competition  from  New  Zealand? — A.  The  one  thing  that 
will  keep  New  Zealand  or  Australia  from  becoming  a  keen  competitor  with  Canada, 
is,  that  the  people  out  there  are  fond  of  leading  a  leisurely  kind  of  life.  Dairying 
does  not  permit  of  that.  My  brother  went  there  for  a  company  of  Scotch  capitalists, 
and  his  report  to  me  was  that  New  Zealand  would  be  a  competitor  with  Canada  for 
the  next  few  years  but  not  a  staying  competitor. 

Unless  they  change  their  habits? — ^A.  Yes. 

DAIRY  PROGRESS  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Continuing  my  observations,  I  may  explain  that  with  regard  to  our  work  in 
Nova  Scotia,  we  started  a  dairy  instructor  therein  1891.  We  found  the  people  there 
not  quite  ready  for  a  dairy  station,  and  therefore,  we  had  travelling  instruotora 
visit  the  factories  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  give  the  cheese  and  butter-makers  all 
the  information  they  could  impart.  A  dairy  station  has  been  established  at  the 
Branch  Experimental  Farm  at  Nappan ;  but  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned, 
it  has  only  given  the  site  and  furnished  the  apparatus ;  the  building  was  put  up  by  local 
capital.  We  carried  on  the  business  last  year  from  July  3i*d  to  December  28th,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  patrons  last  sprmg,  they  passed  unanimously  a  resolution 
to  have  the  factory  run  next  winter,  they  undertaking  to  furnish  milk  for  butter- 
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making  from  September,  onwards.  This  year  the  station  was  opened  on  the  7th  of 
May  or  two  months  earlier  than  in  1893.  They  are  making  butter  there  now  to  give 
the  farmers  a  chance  to  raise  good  calves.  The  plan  is,  however,  to  have  batter 
made,  at  all  oar  stations  fVom  September  to  May,  and  cheese  from  Jane  to  September. 
We  hope  to  give  the  farmers  a  revenue  every  month  from  the  factories,  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  the  robust  constitution  and  good  appearance  of  their  cattle.  I  may 
mention  that  we  publish  a  summary  of  the  business  done  at  each  station  after  this 
fashion :  containing  a  statement  of  the  name  of  eveiy  farmer,  the  quantity  of  milk  he 
sent  to  the  factory  and  the  money  he  received.  These  statements  have  had  a  most 
encouraging  influence.  When  one  man  sees  that  his  neighbour  has  got  three  times 
more  from  his  cattle,  than  he  did  with  the  same  number  of  cattle,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
incentives  possible  to  the  farmer  to  endeavour  to  secure  better  results.  Then,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  a  number  of  new  factories  have  been  started  in  the  Annapolis  valley;  and  I 
have  now  before  me  applications  for  bntter-makers  and  for  cheese-makers  for  them. 
To  the  new  factories,  we  have  furnished  the  plans  for  buildings,  etc.,  etc.,  and  have  put 
them  in  communication  with  cheese-makers  and  butter-makers,  and  intend  to  send  a 
Superintendent  to  visit  them  twice  or  three  times  the  first  year.  In  starting  a  new 
business  like  this,  the  farmers  know  nothing  of  the  details  of  management,  and  need 
instruction  in  regard  to  these  points  for  the  first  year  or  two.  After  that  they  will 
have  enough  acqaaintance  witn  the  business  to  manage  it  wholly  themselves. 

By  Mr.  Bain : 

Q.  You  undertake  no  responsibility  or  control  ? — A.  Not  at  all.  We  simply  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  those  factories  which  are  not  Government  dairy  stations. 

We  have  started  a  dairy  school  at  Nappan,  also,  for  butter  makera,  which  is  in 
progress  dunng  this  week  and  next.  It  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  those  Dulter  makers  who  have  hftd  some  experience,  a  chance  to  perfect 
themselves  in  improved  methods.  The  Provincial  Dairymen's  Association  are  taking 
a  great  interest  in  the  work,  and  the  Provincial  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  last  faU 
made  provision  for  paying  a  bonus  of  $400  to  every  new  factory  started  in  the  pro- 
vince; $200  for  the  nrst  year,  and  $100  for  each  of  the  succeeding  two  years.  A 
bonus  is  being  paid  also  by  the  Provincial  Government  of  New  Brunswick  to  the 
factories  started  there. 

DAIBTINa  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

We  commenced  in  New  Branswick  in  1891  by  doing  joint  work  with  the  Provin* 
oial  Government.  The  Provincial  Legislature  had  vot^  a  sum  of  $10,000,  in  1892, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  dairy  industry,  and  the  Gx>vernment  placed  at  my 
disposal  as  much  of  this  sum  as  I  could  use  to  advantage,  in  addition  to  what  we  were 
spending  from  our  own  Dominion  vote.  I  drew  up  a  programme  for  the  Department 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  managed  the  travelling  dairies  of  the  province,  jointly  with 
them,  for  one  year,  until  they  gained  experience. 

I  formulated  also  a  scheme  in  New  Brunswick  for  a  dairymen's  association  in 
eveiy  county,  and  in  some  cases  for  two  in  a  county.  This  scheme  has  worked 
admirably,  and  has  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Farmers'  and  Dairymen's  Association  at  Fredericton,  every  county  has  had  delegates 
present,  so  that  it  has  been  a  representative  meeting,  contributing  information  from 
all  the  counties,  and  carrying  it  oack  again  to  all  the  counties.  In  that  sense,  I  may 
say,  without  any  lack  of  appreciation  for  meetings  held  elsewhere  in  Canada,  that 
the  meetings  held  at  Fredericton,  the  last  two  years,  have  been  the  best  meetings  in 
quality  and  in  ultimate  results,  that  I  have  attended,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
matters  connected  with  agriculture.  These  local  dairy  associations  are  arranging 
to  build  cheese  factories  and  creameries  and  put  them  in  operation.  They  have  also 
been  the  means  of  distributing  samples  of  Indian  corn,  and  the  province  has  made 
nearly  as  much  progress  in  the  growtn  of  corn  for  fodder  purposes,  as  Prince  Bdward 
Island. 

At  Eingsclear,  N.B.,  we  have  carried  on  butter-making  for  two  summers,  and 
having  demonstrated  its  practicability  and  profitableness,  we  have  let  the  company 
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that  owned  the  property  run  it  The  factory  prodaced  $5,000  worth  of  batter,  and 
it  sold  for  nearly  21^  centH  a  pound,  which  gave  the  farmers  prices  with  which  they 
were  fairly  well  satisfied.  In  New  BroDswick,  for  two  years,  we  have  been  carrying 
on  winter  dairying  at  Sossex,  making  butter  there  all  winter.  The  butter-making 
has  been  satisfactory.  We  have  got  a  little  over  24  cents  a  pound,  and  the  farmers 
find  that  it  pays  them.  In  addition  to  this  work,  during  the  present  spring,  we  have 
organized  a  dairy  school  to  give  the  practical  men  a  course  of  two  weeks'  instruction 
in  cheese-making  and  the  testing  of  milk.  In  the  afternoons,  of  every  day 
we  had  also  an  hour's  lecture  followed  by  a  discussion.  Thirty  cheese-makers  spent, 
two  weeks  there,  and  I  think  every  factory  in  New  Brunswick,  during  the  summer, 
will  have  a  cheese-maker  who  is  in  touch  with  modern  methods,  and  who  has 
received  practical  instruction  on  the  best  way  of  carrying  on  his  business.  I  think 
this  will  be  the  means  of  still  further  improving  the  manufacture  of  cheese  in  the 
province.  In  the  summer,  we  propose  to  have  a  ti-a veiling  dairy  with  two  men  to 
visit  distncts  where  co-operative  factories  cannot  well  be  established. 

In  may  parts  of  New  Brunswick,  the  farming  population  is  sparse,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  have  cheese  or  butter  factories  largely  supported,  so  we  propose  to 
have  a  travelling  dairy  with  two  capable  experts  visiting,  at  least,  ninety  places  dur- 
ing the  summer.  We  have  the  programme  arranged  now,  and  they  will  begin  their 
work  in  the  middle  of  Jane,  after  the  work  of  seeding  is  finished,  and  again  in  the 
fall,  after  harvest. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  these  travelling  dairies  ? — A.  To  give  the  men  and 
women  practical  lessons  in  the  making  of  butter,  and  to  give  the  men  instruction  in 
corn-growing,  in  the  care  of  cattle,  and  to  teach  them  about  making  ensilage. 

Q.  Has  the  use  of  silos  been  increased  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  ? — A.  Yes; 
but  probably  there  are  not  more  than  150  in  all  the  thi*ee  provinces  yet. 

In  all  these  three  provinces,  we  have  been  carrying  on  a  very  important  work 
by  holding  meetings  among  farmers,  who  are  address^  by  the  superintendents  of 
each  of  the  different  stations  named.  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  Mr.  Dillon  has 
attended  twenty  meetings,  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Hopkins  attended  twenty-five, 
and  in  New  Brunswick  the  number  was  much  greater. 

THB  DAIBT  INDUSTRT  IN  QUEBEC — METHODS  EMTLOTED — AMPLE  8U00ES8. 

I  now  come  to  the  work  we  are  carrying  on  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  As  I 
mentioned  in  my  opening  sentences,  the  object  of  our  work  in  Quebec  was  not  to 
spread  co-operative  dairying,  so  much  as  to  get  the  methods  of  manufacturing  cheese 
into  uniformity  with  those  of  Ontario.  To  manage  that  we  fii-st  sent  one  of  our  ex- 
perts, who  travelled  over  the  whole  province,  visiting  the  cheese  factories  and  cream- 
eries, and  giving  instruction  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  employed.  Then  a  dairy 
station  and  school  was  opened  at  St.  Hyaointhe.  The  Provincial  Dairy  Association 
had  the  building  erected,  and  they  contribute  81,000  a  year  towards  the  expenses  of 
maintenance.  The  other  expenses  are  met  by  our  department,  and  the  management 
falls  upon  myself  as  director  of  the  station  and  school.  During  1892-93,  we  passed 
through  214  students  in  the  one  session,  and  let  me  just  mention  for  compaiison  that 
that  is  more  than  twice  as  many  students  as  passed  through  any  oiher  practical 
dairy  school  on  this  continent  in  the  same  length  of  time.  During  this  past  winter, 
we  passed  through  268  students  in  butter  and  cheese-making.  We  have  several 
makes  of  centrifugal  cream  separators,  and  we  give  practical  instruction  in  both 
branches.  We  have  a  course  of  simple  lectures,  so  that  every  student  receives  a 
course  often  or  twelve  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  dairying.  The  lectures 
are  given  in  the  afternoon  and  are  followed  by  discussions  of  an  hour  or  more.  In 
connection  with  the  syndicates,  or  groups  of  factories  which  are  in  some  measure 
assisted  by  the  Provincial  Government,  we  have  special  courses  for  the  inspectors  of 
syndicates.  A  syndicate  is  a  group  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  factories,  each 
agreeing  to  contribute  a  small  sum  for  the  payment  of  an  inspector.  The  Provincial 
Government  pays  half  of  the  expenses,  up  to  $250,  for  each  syndicate.  We  have  a 
special  course  for  these  inspector,  and  I  went  down  and  met  them,  and  gave  them 
at  considerable  length,  as  clearly  as  I  could,  full  instruction  in  their  part  of  the 
business. 
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DUTIES  OF  DAIRY  IN8PE0T0RS. 

Q.  What  are  the  datieB  of  these  inspectors  ? — ^A.  They  visit  the  factories  once 
or  twice  a  month,  to  give  the  cheese-makers  instractions,  and  teach  those  who  are 
not  so  well  informed  as  themselves.  They  also  give  decisions  in  cases  of  suspicious 
milk.  They  carry  information  around  to  the  factories.  In  this  way  it  has  been 
brought  aboit,  that,  whereas  two  years  ago,  nine-tenths  of  the  cheese  of  Quebec 
would  be  classed  as  second  quality  at  Montreal,  in  point  of  price  realized,  now,  not 
more  than  two-tenths  would  be  so  classed.  That  progresH  in  two  years  shows  a 
very  great  aptitude  on  the  part  of  these  cheese-makers  to  receive  instructions,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  to  give  it.  Then,  my  assistant  in  the  province  of 
i^uebec,  Mr.  J.  C.  Chapals,  and  a  cheese-making  expert,  have  been  visiting  these 
factories  and  inspecting  them,  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the 
latest  methods  and  to  assist  them  to  do  their  work  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 
Four  years  ago,  the  cheese  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  on  the  average,  was  at  least  1^ 
<;ents  a  pound  less  in  value  on  the  same  market,  than  that  from  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Last  year  the  difference  was  less  than  a  ^  of  a  cent  per  pound  in  the  same 
market.  One  cent  a  pound  of  an  advance  in  the  intrinsic  value,  is  a  very  great  gain 
to  be  effected  in  the  coui-se  of  four  years. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Are  the  salaries  of  these  inspectors  paid  by  the  Dominion  or  by  the  Provin- 
<sial  Government? — A.  They  are  assisted  by  the  Provincial  Government.  They  are 
not  under  my  control  in  any  way,  beyond  ray  giving  this  advisory  help  of  which  I 
have  spoken. 

Q.  Part  of  the  salary  is  paid  by  the  Dominion  Grovei*nment? — A.  No.  The  Pro- 
vincial Government  pays  half  of  the  expenses,  up  to  $250  per  syndicate.  It  is  en- 
tirely provincial. 

By  Mr.  Sanborn  : 

Q.  Then  the  factories  pay  so  much  per  ton  of  cheese  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  cheese  product  of  Canada  is  produced  in  Quebec 
now? — A.  About  two-fifths.  The  output  in  Ontario,  since  1886,  has  been  increased 
hy  tifty  per  cent,  and  the  output  in  Quebec  has  increased  during  the  same  time,  in 
point  of  value,  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 

INORSASE  IN  OHXBSS  SXP0RT8. 

In  further  explanation  of  this  business,  I  might  say  that  I  am  sometimes  asked, 
vehether  I  do  not  think  that  this  dairy  business  will  soon  be  overdone.  When  I  went 
to  Guelph,  in  1886,  to  take  charge  of  this  work  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  I  was  met 
with  that  very  same  inquiiy,  as  to  whether  I  did  not  think  the  output  of  cheese  was 
just  about  as  large  as  the  English  market  could  take  care  of.  The  cheese  busine<«s, 
in  those  brief  seven  years,  has  been  nearly  doubled.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1886 
was  a  little  more  than  six  and  three-quarter  millions  of  dollars.  Last  year,  the 
exports  were  nearly  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Notwithstanding  that 
increase,  the  prices  last  year  were  higher  than  the  average  of  five  years.  I  think  the 
market  there  can  take  just  as  much  as  we  can  send,  if  we  keep  up  the  quality. 
"The  consumption  there,  is  still  increasing  faster  than  the  production,  and  I  think 
will  do  so,  if  we  keep  up  the  quality. 

By  Mr.  Bain  : 

Q.  What  about  the  supply  from  other  countries  ? — A.  The  supply  is  increasing 
from  New  Zealand,  a  little,  and  also  from  Holland. 

Q.  How  is  Denmark  ? — A.  It  is  butter  only  from  Denmark. 
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By  Mr.  Innes  : 
Q.  In  what  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec  is  the  largest  number  of  factories  ? 
—A.  They  are  spread  pretty  evenly  over  the  whole,  except  aroand  Gasp^.  They 
spread  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  all  the  way  up  to  Chicoatimi,  and  through 
the  eastern  part  of  the  province.  So  far  as  I  know  from  the  provincial  reports, 
there  are  some  750  factories  aod  130  creameries  in  Quebec. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Are  they  increaring  their  export  from  the  United  States  ? — A.  The  exporta 
of  cheese  are  rather  falling  off.  They  are  not  increasing  their  output  very  much^ 
and  the  home  consumption  absorbs  the  larger  quantity  there.  In  1881  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  cheesp  from  the  United  States  was  over  $16,000,000;  in  1892  it  had 
fallen  to  less  than  $8,000,000. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  How  many  creameries  are  there  in  Ontario  ? — A  Only  about  fifty-two,  I 
think;  but  that  does  not  include  the  winter  dairy  stations.  I  will  treat  of  that 
matter  in  a  moment. 

One  plan  for  the  province  of  Quebec,  besides  the  dairy  school,  is  to  have  twa 
winter  dairy  stations  in  1894-95.  The  people  were  not  ready  until  this  time  to 
furnish  milk  daring  the  winter,  to  any  creamery ;  but  by  the  increased  growth  of 
corn  and  the  increased  attention  paid  to  this  business,  we  will  have  two  winter 
dairy  stations  in  Quebec  during  this  year.  The  St.  Hyacinthe  dairy  school  is  the 
only  station  at  which  the  Government  takes  any  responsibility  as  to  the  price  of 
milk  or  cheese  or  butter.  We  had  to  buy  the  milk  there  and  sell  the  checbC  and 
butter  as  best  we  could.  At  all  the  other  stations  the  farmers  simply  get  ibe  net 
proceeds.  We  accepted  no  responsibility.  At  this  one  school  we  purchased  the 
milk  during  the  winter,  and  during  the  summer,  this  year,  we  will  take  the  milk 
and  pay  the  farmers  the  net  proceeds  only. 

By  Mr.  Bain : 

Q.  Did  you  lose  much  money  with  the  other? — A.  No.  The  product  sold  for 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  milk.  We  simply  lost  the  cost  of  the  labour,  but  it  was 
used  for  teaching  purposes. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  milk  ? — ^A.  $1.25  per  100  pounds.  We  had  toship  in 
some  by  railway. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  according  to  the  test? — A.  We  did  not  pay  according  to  test. 
The  farmers  would  not  accept  it.  As  soon  as  they  are  ready  we  will  pay  accoi-d- 
ing  to  test.  We  will  do  it  this  summer.  In  Quebec,  the  Frovincial  &overnment 
have  offered  a  premium  on  all  milk  furnished  for  butter  making  from  November 
until  the  end  of  Januaiy.  They  pay  five  cents  per  100  pounds  in  November,  ten  cents 
per  100  pounds  in  December,  and  fifteen  cents  per  100  pounds  in  January.  That  pre- 
mium was  claimed  last  year  by  fifty-three  different  creameries.  I  think  it  was  a  capital 
movement  indeed  ;  and  it  encourages  the  farmers  to  lengthen  their  season  of  prcxiuc- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  Can  you  increase  the  butter  fat  in  milk  by  a  process  of  feeding? — A.  Not 
quickly  and  not  readily.  It  is  easy  to  bring  a  cow  up  to  her  maximum  of  quality 
in  her  milk ;  but  not  to  make  the  maximum  quantity.  As  soon  as  a  milking  cow  if^ 
getting  enough  food  to  keep  hernelf  well  nourished  and  in  good  health,  she  will  give 
milk  of  the  maximum  quality,  for  her.  You  can  increase  the  quantity  of  milk  after 
that.  If  you  keep  the  cow  poor  in  flesh  you  will  depreciate  the  quality  of  the  milk 
in  a  short  time. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Don't  you  think  a  long  system  of  feeding  will  increase  the  quality  ? — A.  Yosy 
if  spread  over  a  number  of  years.    The  progeny  of  the  cow  will  inherit  the  same 
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tendenoy.  That  is  one  of  the  valuable  qoalities  of  controllable  heredity  of  trans* 
mitting  tendencies  towards  doing  certain  things  in  a  certain  way.  If  you  initiate  a 
cow  into  giving  a  richer  quality  of  milk,  her  progeny  will  follow  in  that  direction. 

In  Quebec,  the  distiict  Dairymen's  Association  have  done  a  lot  of  good  work. 
I  have  not  time  to  go  extensively  into  this,  but  in  the  district  of  Bedford,  a  great 
deal  of  good  work  has  been  done  through  the  efforts  of  one  man,  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster, 
of  Knowlton.  I  am  not  given  to  mentioning  names  in  public  without  a  great 
measure  of  consideration,  but  Mr.  Foster  is  a  man  who  in  spite  of  physical  disabilities 
and  other  drawbacks,  held  meetings  when  it  was  not  popular  ix)  hold  such  meetings. 
He  was  laughed  at,  but  his  follow  citizens  now  see  the  good  fruit  of  his  labours. 
Largely  through  his  efforts,  the  dairymen  of  Quebec  were  well  tothe  very  forefront 
in  the  exhibits  of  butter  and  cheese  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Similar  good  work  has  been  done  in  Huntingdon  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Huntingdon  Dairymen's  Association.  I  might  mention  one  matter  further  in  this 
connection,  that  we  receive  a  very  great  deal  of  assistance  in  Quebec  in  carrying  on 
our  work  successfully,  though  the  laboura  of  the  agricultural  missionaries  are  new 
features  of  agricultural  education  in  Quebec.  In  every  Diocese  there  is  now  an 
agricultural  missionary  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  trying  to  improve  the  methods 
of  agriculture  in  the  different  parishes.  The  labours  of  these  men  have  been  very 
effective  in  introducing  the  best  systems  of  agriculture  into  the  several  localities. 
They  are  entirely  supported  by  the  church,  and  these  missionaries  are  appointed  by 
the  £ishops. 


committsb  soom  46, 

House  op  Commons, 

Friday,  11th  May,  1894. 

The  select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  met  this  day 
at  10.15  a.m.,  Db.  Sproule,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Mr.  James  W.  Eobertson,  recalled,  continued  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee, as  follows: — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — When  I  was  last  before  the  committee  I  gave 
an  exposition  of  our  work  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

EXTENSION   OP   DAIRY  WORK  IN   ONTARIO. 

This  morning  I  begin  with  the  Dairy  Commissioner's  work  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  During  the  year  1891  and  1892  we  paid  particular  attention  in  Ontario  to 
the  improvement  of  ihe  cheese  industry  by  carrying  on  experiments  in  all  the 
different  methods  of  manufacture,  in  testing  the  qualities  of  milk  and  getting  at 
the  basis  of  quantity  and  quality  of  cheese  which  can  be  made  from  different  quali- 
ties of  milk.  In  the  course  of  the  work  we  purchased  cheese  from  several  districts 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  That  was  before  we  began  to  pay  the  farmers  at  our 
dairy  stations,  on  the  basis  of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  cheese  made  from  their 
milk.  During  1891  and  1892  we  purchased  3,394  boxes  of  cheese  which  were  mainly 
made  for  experimental  use.    These  we  paid  for  at  a  little  above  the  market  prices. 

The  bargain  in  most  cases  was  that  the  factories  should  be  paid  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  per  pound  above  the  highest  market  prices.  After  they  had  served  our  pur- 
pose these  cheese  were  sold  on  account  of  the  Government.  The  whole  loss  to  ihe 
Department,  in  the  whole  of  these  commercial  transactions,  was  less  than  $200,  and 
this  included  all  the  shrinkage  in  weight  and  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  some  of 
the  cheese  from  being  kept  for  experimental  testing.  The  quantity  of  cheese  I 
have  mentioned  as  being  purchased  included  our  purchases  in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces. The  farmers  there  were  not  quite  sure  that  the  cheese  which  was  made  in 
that  province,  could  be  sold  in  England  at  as  good  a  price  as  the  cheese  from  the 
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province  of  Ontario.  We  parchased  select  cheese  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
loranswick,  and  shipped  them  to  Great  Britain;  by  the  sales  we  were  able  to  give  the 
people  contidence  in  the  quality  of  their  cheese,  and  in  the  reception  which  they 
wonld  meet  in  the  English  market. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  Did  you  send  this  cheese  to  the  old  country  ? — A.  Yes.  The  most  of  it  was 
sold  in  England  dunng  those  two  years;  a  few  lots  were  sold  locally,  but  the  bulk 
of  our  cheese  was  sent  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  London. 

Q.  Were  they  of  inferior  quality  those  sold  in  Montreal? — A.  Some  were  sold 
for  the  local  trade  there,  of  those  which  had  been  held  for  testing  until  they  were  off 
in  flavour. 

Q.  I  noticed  some  sold  for  $7.85  per  100  pounds  and  the  second  year  there  were 
some  sold  for  $7.75  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  few  boxes  two  years  old,  that  were  almost  spoiled. 
We  had  some  cheese  made  in  Western  Ontario  in  May,  1891,  which  we  held  until 
September,  1892,  in  our  curing  station  for  testing  purposes:  and  they  were  partly 
spoiled.  The  object  of  holding  these  cheese  so  long  was  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
efPects  of  certain  treatments,  wheu  the  cheese  were  quite  cured.  We  held  them  till 
they  were  beyond  their  best  condition. 

Q.  How  long  does  a  cheese  keep  in  perfect  condition  to  be  put  upon  the  market  ? — 
A.  At  the  ordinaiy  temperature,  65°  to  70°  Fahr,,  cheese  is  at  its  best  in  this  country, 
at  from  three  to  four  months  after  it  is  made.  It  should  not  be  held  here  until 
that  age.  It  should  be  on  the  English  market  for  the  consumer,  at  about  that  age. 
We  can  make  cheese  (dry)  dry  in  the  body,  by  using  an  extra  quantity  of  salt, 
which  wou^d  keep  for  two  years  without  deterioration. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  (Lennox)  : 

Q.  Our  ordinary  cheese,  how  long  would  it  keep  ? — A.  Well  made  cheese  from 
fine  milk  could  be  kept  very  well  from  six  to  eight  months.  In  most  cases,  unless 
put  in  cold  storage,  the  flavour  gets  strong.  The  longer  the  fermentation  goes  on 
the  more  pungent  the  flavour  will  become,  and  a  pungent  flavour  is  not  wanted  on 
cheese  now  a  days. 

By  Mr.  Bain  : 

Q.  What  temperature  do  you  try  to  keep  it  at? — A.  At  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  an  ordinary  curing-room,  all  the  way  from  60  to  75  decrees. 

Q,  Just  the  same  as  the  ordinary  curing-room  conditions  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  need  to  be  kept  at  a  lower  temperature  to  preserve  it  successfully  ? 
— A.  Yes.  If  the  cheese  was  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  as  low  an  45  degrees,  it 
would  keep  without  appreciable  change  for  several  years.  We  had  cheese  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  last  year,  which  was  two  years  old,  and  the  judges  rated  it  as 
almost  perfect.    That  cheese  had  been  held  in  cold  storage  at  about  45  degrees. 

I  have  mentioned  the  unquestionable  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  from  this  class  of  work  having  given  them  confidence  in  the  quality  of 
their  cheese,  and  the  prices  they  could  realize  by  having  shipments  made  to  England. 
Then  in  Ontario,  the  most  part  of  our  experimental  work  was  directed  towards  find- 
ing a  basis  whereby  we  could  pay  for  milk  according  to  its  quality  for  cheese  mak- 
ing. Those  who  are  connected  with  this  branch  of  farming  know  that  lately 
farmers  have  been  very  much  concerned  as  to  how  milk  can  be  paid  for  at  the 
cheese  factories,  according  to  its  real  value.  Our  experimental  stations  were  the 
first  to  undertake  that  work,  and  the  first  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

Dr.  Van  Slyok,  of  the  New  York  State  Experimental  station,  gave  us  the  result 
of  his  investigations  in  the  same  class  of  work,  at  conventions  of  dairymen  in  Ontario 
during  the  last  two  years.  His  was  commenced  a  year  after  ours  on  the  lines  indi- 
cated and  suggested  by  our  own  work  here.  The  conclusions  which  all  factories 
are  acting  upon  now,  were  from  the  work  indicated  and  carried  to  a  successful  issue 
by  our  department.  While  we  were  carrying  on  the  experiments  in  cheese  making 
in  Ontario,  we  were  paving  the  way  for  beginning  butter  making  in  cheese  factories 
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during  the  winter.  It  was  apparent  to  a  good  many  of  us,  that  the  farmers  of  Ont- 
ario could  not  make  dairying  pay  as  it  should  pay,  unless  they  earned  on  business 
during  the  whole  twelve  months,  and  that  the  short  season  of  five,  six  or  seven 
months  did  not  afford  them  sufficient  revenue  to  make  their  land  or  their  cows  pay 
as  they  ought. 

WINTBB  WORKING  OBSAMERIES. 

At  the  very  outset,  when  I  favoured  and  advocated  winter  dairying  and  cream- 
eries, we  met  with  a  good  many  obstacles  and  objections  that  were  raised.  The 
first  objection  was  that  the  roads  were  very  bad  during  the  winter,  and  therefore 
the  milk  could  not  be  drawn  to  the  creameries.  We  have  had  three  years  experi- 
ence, we  had  five  creameries  last  winter  and  on  no  occasion  have  we  been  hindered 
from  carrying  on  work  satisfactorily  by  reason  of  the  condition  of  the  roads.  Prac- 
tical experience  has  been  the  best  means  of  settling  an  objection  of  that  kind.  It 
was  also  said  that  the  weather  was  cold,  and  because  the  weather  was  cold,  that  butter 
would  not  be  nice.  In  that  regard  also,  afler  three  years'  experience,  we  have  not  found 
a  single  difficulty  that  could  not  be  overcome  by  good  management.  During  cold 
weather  is  a  suitable  time  for  making  butter.  It  does  not  hpoil  then.  We  have  had 
cream  frozen  solid  and  cream  which  has  been  frozen  solid  is  just  as  good  as  cream 
kept  at  any  temperature,  can  be,  for  making  butter.  Some  months  ago,  when  I  went 
before  the Oheese  and  Butter  Association  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Montreal,  I  carried 
nine  different  samples  of  butter  numbered  fVom  one  to  nine  and  let  those  experts  say 
which  was  best  Tbey  picked  out  sample  number  nine  as  the  finest  sample  in  that 
lot.  That  was  a  sample  made  from  cream  frozen  solid,  on  purpose.  We  are  simply 
trying  to  meet  these  objections  by  practical  experiment,  and  to  demonstrate  how 
these  illusory  obstacles  have  disappeared. 

By  Mr.  Wilson : 

Q.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  quantitv? — A.  None  at  all.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that,  with  milk  or  cream  that  has  been  frozen,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  fermenta- 
tion starter,  such  as  sour  cream  or  skim  milk,  as  in  putting  yeast  in  bread  batter. 
After  doing  that  we  find  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  butter. 

Another  objection  raised  was  that  the  cows  would  not  milk  well  on  dry  fodder. 
The  only  way  of  meeting  that  objection  was  to  urge  the  farmers  to  grow  more  Indian 
corn,  or  carrots  and  mangels,  and  have  fodder  that  was  succulent.  Experience 
showed  that  when  farmers  fed  their  cows  well  all  winter,  they  got  more  milk  through 
the  following  summer. 

Another  objection  was  that  if  creameries  were  supported  in  the  winter  time, 
that  practice  would  be  detrimental  to  the  cheese  factories  in  the  summer.  The 
experience  of  one  very  successflil  farmer  in  Oxford  county  will  illustrate  what  we 
have  been  able  to  demonsti*ate  in  that  regard.  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Price  is  the  president 
of  the  Mount  Elgin  Dairy  Company.  He  had  thirty  cows,  and  he  had  his  cows 
milked  alt  through  the  winter  to  furnish  cream  for  the  creamery.  During  the  fol- 
lowing May  he  got  a  quarter  more  milk  from  his  hei*d  of  cows  than  he  had  ever 
obtained  in  the  month  of  May  in  any  previous  year.  That  was  from  the  cows  being 
well  fed  and  kept  in  a  fairly  warm  stable  during  the  winter  months.  The  practice 
on  these  dairy  farms  is  to  have  the  cows  milked  during  ten  months  in  the  year. 

Another  objection  was  that  the  cows  themselves  would  be  weakened  by  the 
long  milking  period.  I  don't  find  that  to  be  the  case  at  all.  I  find  that  if  cows  stay 
dry  for  five  months  of  the  year,  their  calves  when  they  come  to  be  cows  in  milk,  are 
inclined  to  stay  dry  also.  The  aim  of  good  breeding  is  to  transmit  the  good  qualities 
of  the  ancestors  to  the  progeny.  And  the  only  cows  that  I  have  seen  that  are  weak 
in  the  spring,  are  those  that  are  allowed  to  stay  dry  in  the  winter  and  ai*e  poorly  fed 
because  they  are  not  giving  milk. 

Other  objections  were  that  it  might  be  practicable  but  could  not  be  profitable. 
The  onl V  way  to  meet  these  objections  was  to  show  that  it  was  both  practicable  and 
profitable.  l)uring  the  last  winter,  at  the  Woodstock  dairy  station,  we  received  milk 
enough  to  make  12,395  pounds  of  butter.  The  farmers  realizecl  on  the  average  85  cents 
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per  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  after  we  bad  taken  off  oar  3^  cents  per  pound  for  making 
the  butter.  The  milk  was  paid  for  acoordiDg  to  its  quality.  The  highest  got  95 
cents  and  the  lowest  79  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  We  are  now  paying  for 
value  received.  At  Wellman's  Corners  the  quantity  of  butter  was  1,460  pounds,  and  the 
value  to  the  farmers  93  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milK,  after  deducting  3^  cents  per  pound 
for  making  the  butter.  At  MountElgin  tbequantityof  butter  wau  19,903  pounds,and  the 
net  value  to  the  farmers  was  91-6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  after  deducting 
SJcentsfor  making  the  butter.  At  that  factory  the  highest  value  to  any  patron  was 
$1.19  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk,  and  the  lowest  63  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  The 
prices  at  all  the  stations  were  for  the  butter  on  the  milk  only — the  skim  milk  being 
returned  to  the  farmers,  in  addition  to  the  figures  mentioned. 

By  the  Chairman : 
Q.  Did  you  buy  the  milk  in  that  case? — A.  In  that  case  the  butter  was  all  sold 
at  the  same  price  and  we  merely  paid  each  farmer  for  the  amount  of  butter  his  milk 
made.    Under  these  conditions  one  farmer  got  $1.19  and  another  63  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  milk. 

By  Mr.  Bain  : 
Q,  The  63  cents  man  would  not  be  encouraged  very  much  ? — A.  Every  man  got 
exactly  what  he  was  entitled  to  for  what  he  supplied. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 
Q.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  average  per  cow? — A.  We  have  not  got 
that,  because  of  the  very  few  cows  calving  in  the  fall.  The  creameries  got  only  the 
tail  end  of  their  season's  milking,  except  at  Woodstock,  where  the  milk  of  a  largo 
number  of  fresh-calved  cows  was  supplied.  But  as  an  instance  of  how  it  does  pay, 
nineteen  farmers  at  Mount  Elgin  took  home  $836  for  the  butter  made  from  their 
milk  in  December,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  were  kept  at 
home  besides. 

By  Mr.  Bain  : 
Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  ?— A.  3-68;  3-83;  and  3-86  for  the 
whole  season.    The  actual  range  was  from  5*5  per  cent  of  fat,  down  to  a  little 
under  3. 

By  Mr,  Carpenter  : 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  from  the  general  rule? — A.  The  average  for  Ontario 
would  not  be  more  than  3*40  per  cent  for  the  summer. 

By  Mr.  McMullen  : 

Q.  Then  the  skim  milk  and  butter  milk  are  taken  back  by  the  farmer  himself? 
— A.  Yes,  they  are  are  not  required  to  stay  more  than  twenty  minutes  to  have  back 
the  skim  milk  in  the  same  cans.  We  have  large  separators  which  do  the  work  of 
separating  three  thousand  pounds  of  milk  per  hour. 

The  influence  of  these  winter  dairy  stations  on  the  factories  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  been  very  appreciable.  Dui'ing  last  year  there  were  eighteen  different 
factories  besides  the  five  stations  we  controlled,  where  butter  was  made  during 
the  winter.  Each  of  these  stations  was  able  to  serve  an  average  of  four 
cheese  factories,  and  hereafter  I  think  every  five  or  six  cheese  factories  may  be  able 
to  unite  upon  some  one  central  factory,  where  butter  will  be  made  all  winter  for  the 
patrons  of  the  whole  five  or  six.  If  we  had  all  over  Ontario,  100  winter  creameries, 
that  would  give  us  a  beginning  of  the  same  service  as  the  800  odd  cheese  factories  in 
the  summer  time. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 
Q.  Did  they  draw  the  milk  all  through  the  winter  ?— A.  In  most  cases  the  milk 
could  be  drawn  all  through  the  winter  because  they  were  not  required  to  draw  it 
more  than  twice  a  week.    At  first  we  found  farmers  drawing  milk  to  our  Mount 
Elgin  Station  for  14,  15,  and  16  miles. 

Q.  It  will  be  brought  all  through  the  winter? — ^A.  Yes. 
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For  Western  Ontario,  I  left  one  of  my  assistants  at  Woodstock  last  year,  not  to 
make  batter,  but  as  a  sort  of  adviser,  to  give  these  new  factories  help  and  advice 
in  running  the  creameries  and  selling  their  butter,  because  they  hud  no  experience. 
Most  of  our  own  butter  was  sold  in  Toronto  or  in  Montreal.  The  purchasers  in 
Toronto  shipped  most  of  it  to  British  Columbia.  We  sold  a  lot  of  20,000  pounds  at  the 
rate  of  24^  cents  per  pound,  which  was  afterwards  shipped  to  Vancouver,  B.C.  I  took 
some  pains  to  prepare  a  statement  of  two  stations.  Mount  Elgin  and  Woodstock, 
During  the  first  winter  that  we  ran  our  Mount  Elgin  station,  tho  revenue  fVom  the 
charge  of  3^  cents  per  pound  was  $33 1.86,  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to  $746.59,  so 
we  spent  about  twice  as  much  that  winter  as  we  received  in  revenue.  But  we  also  used 
it  as  a  dairy  school,  at  which  some  twelve  butter  makers  were  trained,  so  that  the 
increase  of  expenditure  over  income,  was  not  loss.  Besides,  the  experience  served  to 
illustrate  what  could  be  done  to  guide  others  into  this  new  practice  of  dairying. 

During  the  second  winter,  the  expenditure  was  $672.31,  and  the  revenue  $713.94, 
so  that  oven  the  second  year  we  were  able  to  make  the  revenue  more  than  meet  the 
expenditure.  Up  to  the  end  of  December  for  the  past  year,  the  expenditure  was 
$217.89,  and  the  revenue  $301.17,  so  that  for  the  whole  of  the  three  years,  the  actual 
cost  of  running  the  station,  above  the  revenue,  was  only  $289.86.  We  have  used  that 
station  as  a  dairy  school  during  this  period  of  three  years,  the  only  expense  which  I 
have  not  mentioned  being  the  salary  of  my  assistant,  Mr.  Dillon,  who  gave  more 
than  half  his  time  to  attending  meetings  of  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Dillon  is  a 
permanent  officer  on  ray  staff.  He  was  not  directly  needed  in  the  making  of  the 
Dutter.  The  result  of  our  work  there,  shows  that  our  plans  have  have  been  fairly 
well  laid  and  that  our  predictions  have  been  more  than  realized.  It  is  noteworthy, 
that  while  during  the  nrst  year  there  was  a  deficit,  during  the  last  two  years  the 
actual  revenue  more  than  covered  expenses.  Over  the  whole  Dominion,  last  year, 
we  had  19  dairy  stations  under  our  charge.  At  all  of  these  stations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  P.Q.,  the  farmers  received  only  the  net  revenue 
fi*om  sales  of  products ;  we  added  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  bonus.  At  St.  Hyacinthe, 
however,  a  different  plan  was  pursued.  We  purchased  the  milk  for  educational 
purposes,  as  we  were  not  able  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  on  the  ordinary  terms.  The 
Dusiness  is  growing  in  volume  since  last  summer ;  and  the  information  I  am  giving 
you  is  wholly  in  addition  to  that  contained  in  my  annual  report,  which  comes  up  to 
the  end  of  June,  1893.  Since  that  time,  the  turn  over,  commercially,  has  been 
within  a  very  few  hundred  dollars  of  $80,000.  We  have  kept  the  books  for  nearly 
1,600  farmers,  giving  each  a  specific  detailed  statement  of  the  milk  supplied,  with 
the  quantities  of  cheese  and  butter  produced.  The  revenue  from  our  manufacturing 
charge  in  that  work  has  been  nearly  $10,000.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you 
the  exact  figures,  as  the  particulars  of  the  work  done  at  the  Chesterville  station 
have  not  yet  been  received.  As  a  result  of  our  operations,  there  has  been  no  loss  to 
the  Government  in  any  way,  except  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  where,  as  I  have  said,  we  had 
to  purchase  milk  at  a  higher  price  than  we  paid  to  the  ordinary  patrons  of  the 
creameries. 

By  Mr.  Bain: 

Q.  I  suppose  you  own  the  working  plant  of  these  establishments? — A.  We  own 
the  working  plant  at  one  place  in  each  province  only,  and  at  the  winter  dairy 
stations.  In  rrince  Edward  Island  the  farmers  erected  the  buildings  and  equipped 
them. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  What  is  the  working  plant  worth  ? — A.  Nearly  $1,000.  The  butter-making 
plant  and  expenses  in  connection  therewith,  at  Mount  Elgin,  for  three  years,  cost  us 
$1,081.87. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  actual  cost  of  the  apparatus  ? — ^A.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
apparatus  would  be  $700  or  $750. 

By  Mr.  Grieve : 
Q.  Is  that  over  and  above  the  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese? — A. 
Yes,  it  costs  about  $750  for  additional  apparatus  lor  butter  making. 
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By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  How  mauy  hands  have  yoa  engaged  at  Mount  Elgin  ? — A.  One  batter  maker 
and  usually  two  assistants  at  $20  a  month  each.  We  employ  more  hands  than  are 
required  in  the  ordinary  creamery,  because  we  have  many  visitors  a  day,  and  I  like 
the  chief  butter  maker  to  be  in  a  position  to  explain  our  operations  to  these  visitors, 
I  may  add,  that  I  think  this  business  of  winter  dairying  is  pretty  well  established  in 
Ontario,  and  it  will  be  our  policy  to  drop  out  as  speedily  as  we  can,  hereafter,  and 
let  the  farmers  run  the  creameries  themselves.  Perhaps  we  shall  start  one  more 
station  in  some  new  district,  but  it  is  our  intention  to  allow  those  stations  which  we 
have  been  running  for  three  years,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers  to  be  managed 
by  them  alone. 

In  Manitoba  we  have  been  doing  work  only  of  a  peripatetic  nature.  Last  year 
the  Dairymen's  Association  of  the  province,  writing  by  their  president,  from 
Winnipeg,  asked  us  to  send  an  instructor  to  look  after  the  cheese  factories, 
with  an  intimation  that  the  Provincial  Government  would  look  after  the  butter 
makers.  The  promised  provincial  assistance,  however,  failed  to  materialize.  Our 
part  of  the  work  was  performed.  This  year  we  intend  going  into  more  extensive 
operations.  The  travelling  dairies  will  be  sent  out  to  cover  the  province  of 
Manitoba  and  the  North-west  Territories  as  far  as  we  can  overtake  the  work  during 
the  summer.  Each  dairy  will  have  two  men  in  charge,  and  be  equipped  with  a 
small  centrifugal  cream  separator,  a  small  churn,  a  milk  tester  and  other  apparatus. 
They  will  spend  two  days  in  every  place  visited. 

By  Mr.  Bain: 

Q.  How  many  factories  did  your  instructors  visit  in  Manitoba  last  year  ? — A* 
All  with  the  exception  of  one. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  the  province? — A.  I  think  twenty-three  altogether. 
The  agent  who  went  to  Manitoba  last  year,  also  went  to  Moose  Jaw,  where  h  company 
has  built  a  creamery  which  we  expected  to  run  last  year  as  a  dairy  station.  He  was 
there  until  the  middle  of  July  and  then  came  east  to  Manitoba,  and  afterwards  to 
the  province  of  Quebec. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  (Assiniboia)  : 

Q.  When  will  your  travelling  dairies  ptart? — ^A.  The  programme  as  at  present 
arranged  is,  that  one  shall  leave  Brandon,  Manitoba,  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  the  other 
Moosomin,  N.W.  T.,  on  the  28th  May,  One  goes  west  along  the  line  of  the  Canar 
dian  Pacitio  Railway  as  far  as  Begina,  and  returns  to  Portage  la  Prairie ;  the  other 
starts  fVom  Brandon  and  will  go  down  into  the  Souris  district  and  Southei*n  Manitoba. 

Q.  Will  they  go  as  far  as  Estevan  this  year? — A.  Not  this  year.  Oxbow  will  be 
the  furthest  point  this  year  in  that  part  of  the  country.  We  had  to  make  a  seleo- 
tiou  and  to  choose  only  the  most  central  places  in  well  populated  districts.  We 
hope  to  visit  with  these  dairies,  some  70  places  during  the  summer. 

Q.  Have  you  located  all  your  stations  in  Assiniboia  where  you  intend  to  send 
your  travelling  dairies? — A.  My  programme  as  yet  is  only  made  up  to  the  3rd  or 
4th  of  July,  If  I  can  get  away,  I  intend  going  to  Manitoba  at  the  end  of  next  week, 
and  when  1  get  there,  I  will  make  up  the  programme  for  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

By  Mr.  Bain: 

Q.  You  propose  to  confine  your  operations  then,  this  summer  to  Manitoba  and 
the  eastern  portions  of  the  Territories? — A.  Mainly.  I  expect  to  have  to  visit 
British  Columbia  in  the  fall,  and  will  defer  my  visit  to  Edmonton  district  until  then. 
When  I  have  looked  over  the  western  Territories  I  shall  be  then  in  a  better  position 
to  judge  of  the  needs  of  the  places  for  dairy  work. 

Besides  that,  we  will  have  a  dairy  station  at  Moosejaw,  which  the  farmers  them- 
selves have  built  and  partly  equipped.  We  intend  to  run  this  as  a  dairy  station,  to 
illustrate  how  butter  can  be  made  and  how  to  get  a  market  for  it  in  British  Columbia. 

Q.  You  are  looking  to  British  Columbia  for  a  market  ? — Yes. 
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By  Mr,  Fairhaim : 

Q.  Will  it  be  right  in  the  centre  of  the  village? — A.  At  the  east  side,  near  the 
water  dam. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  (Assiniboia)  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  equipped  place  in  the  Territories? — A.  Yes ;  the  season  is 
too  far  advanced  to  establish  more  with  advantage  this  year. 

I  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  VanHorne,  the  president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway,  recently,  and  he  assented  to  a  proposition  I  made.  In  Manitoba  and  the 
North-west  Territories,  we  have  people,  soil  and  climate  well  adapted  to  dairying, 
and  they  would  go  into  dairying  if  they  had  capital  to  put  the  buildings  up,  and 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise.  I  put  it  to  him  like  this,  that 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  put  a  lot  of  money  into  elevatora  and  they  might, 
with  more  advantage,  put  money  into  creameries,  and  rent  these  to  the  farmers  at 
very  small  rentals.  The  farmers  would  see  that  if  the  Canadian  Pacific  Hallway 
put  up  the  buildings,  the  probability  was  that  they  would  be  permanently  success- 
ful. I  propose  that  our  assistant  should  give  the  same  supervision  and  instruction 
as  we  have  given  in  Prince  Edwai*d  Island.  Mr.  VanHorne  said  that  they  (the 
Canadian  Pacific  Hallway  Company)  would  put  in  as  much  money  as  was  necessary 
to  put  up  the  buildings,  either  this  spring  or  to  be  ready  for  the  following  spring. 
My  own  impression  is  that  the  success  of  the  plan  would  be  best  secured  by  having 
the  stations  put  up  next  autumn.  The  work  of  preparation  and  organization  could  be 
done  this  year,  because  we  don't  want  creameries  standing  idle  as  monuments  of  bad 
judgment.  The  very  best  advertisement  for  that  country  would  be  the  annual 
reports  of  our  dairy  stations,  showing  how  much  milk  was  obtained  from  the  several 
farms,  and  how  much  money  was  obtained  for  the  butter.  It  would  be  likely  to 
attract  the  most  desirable  class  of  emigrants  from  England,  Ireland  and  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

By  Mr.  Bain : 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  do  a  winter  business  there  ? — ^A.  Not  for  long  years. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  (^Assiniboia)  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  see  your  list,  because  I  have  a  list  of  names,  if  they  were 
started  there  ? — A.  I  should  be  glad  to  submit  the  list  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way superintendent  for  that  district. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  With  the  feeling  that  exists  as  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  up  there,  do 
you  not  think  it  will  destroy  people's  confidence  in  the  undertaking  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  so,  though  I  know  the  people  up  there  do  not  regard  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  as  a  benevolent  institution. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  very  strong  feeling  against  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  on  * 
account  of  the  freight  rates  ? — A.  That  may  be  true  as  regards  the  carrying  of  the 
wheat,  but  we  think  the  percentage  of  freight  rate  would  bear  much  more  Hghtly 
on  butter  than  on  wheat.  If  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  built  the  factories 
they  would  of  course  expect  interest  on  their  capital.  I  did  not  propose  the  scheme, 
either  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  or  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  as  a  purely  benevolent  one. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  (^Assiniboia)  : 

Q.  "What  percentage  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair  return? — A.  Say  5  per  cent. 

Q.  Then  they  would  repay  the  capital  from  year  to  year  and  pay  the  interest  as 
^ell  ? — A.  Or  let  the  capital  expenditure  stand  as  a  permanent  charge.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  means  of  salvation  for  that  western  country.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  is  not  the  only  great  railway  line  built  lately;  but  in  India  and  Russia 
great  trunk  railways  have  been  built  and  they  bring  their  wheat  into  competition 
with  the  wheat  from  the  North-west.     That  means  that  the  western  farmer  comes 
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into  competition  with  labour  paid  for  at  20  cents  a  day;  but  in  this  dairy  industry 
it  is  not  a  low  class  of  labour  that  is  employed.  Canadian  dairymen  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  farmers  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
France.  The  sooner  we  lift  the  North-west  out  of  competition  with  that  low  class 
of  labour  in  India  and  Russia,  the  more  certain  will  be  oar  pi*osperity. 

By  Mr.  Taylor: 

Q.  A  gentleman  has  placed  in  my  hand  a  return  showing  the  rates  charged  on 
car  loads  from  Calgary  to  Montreal.  I  hope  they  won't  discriminate  against  batter 
in  the  same  way.  The  rates  are  :  $  188  for  cattle,  $288  for  wheat  and  $699  for  batter  7 
— A.  I  suppose  that  is  a  purely  fictitious  rate,  because  there  is  no  butter  shipped. 
You  may  have  certain  classifications,  but  there  has  certainly  been  no  shipment  of 
butter  from  there.  From  Ontario  the  rate  has  been  90  cents  a  hundred  poands  in 
tins  to  Vancouver.  That  seems  to  mo  a  low  rate.  In  tubs  it  has  been  2  centa  a 
pound. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  (Assinibcia)  : 

That  is  90  cents  from  Ontario  to  British  Columbia  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Why  is  it  more  if  packed  in  tubs  ? — A.  If  packed  in  tins  it  comes  under 
another  classification  and  is  carried  much  cheaper. 

By  Mr.  Bain  : 

Q.  After  it  is  packed  in  tins,  it  is  packed  in  cases,  I  suppose  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  the 
tins  are  put  into  wooden  boxes.  If  the  butter  be  packed  in  tubs  it  comes  under 
another  rate,  because  of  classification. 

By  Mr.  McMillan: 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  best  to  put  it  in  tins  ? — A.  Yes,  for  that  market 

By  Mr.  Wilson : 

Q.  Is  there  not  much  difference  in  the  price  between  tins  and  tubs  ? — A.  No,  \ 
of  a  cent  per  pound,  of  batter ;  and  it  saves  $1.10  in  the  hundred  pounds  in  the  freight 
by  having  it  packed  in  tins. 

Our  work  in  the  North-west  Territories  has  been  already  referred  to ;  and  for 
British  Columbia  our  plans  are  not  yet  made.  The  farming  area  in  that  province  is 
rather  small,  and  so  far,  I  think,  the  farming  may  be  carried  on  mainly  by  home 
dairying.  There  are  not  more,  perhaps,  than  four  places  in  the  province  where 
co-operative  factories  could  be  planted  with  advantage.  The  circamstancea  are  like 
those  in  England,  where  home  dairying  with  40,  50  or  60  cows  is  most  suocessfal 
In  connection  with  our  dairying  work,  from  the  Alaritime  Provinces  to  the  West, 
we  are  trying  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  Canada  for  men 
to  engage  successfully  in  dairy  farming.  During  the  present  summer.  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor  (general,  has  offered  to  attend  several  of  the  large  dairy  meetings 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  enterprise  of  the  people,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  more 
quickly  and  favourably  recognized  abroad. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  How  did  your  sales  of  creamery  butter  compare  with  dairy  made  butter  ?— A. 
During  the  winter  our  sales  would  average  5  cents  a  pound  over  the  dairy  butter. 
We  have  sold  at  from  24}  cents  at  the  creamery  to  27  cents  in  Montreal.  We  can 
pay  the  farmers  a  good  deal  more  money  after  we  have  taken  off  our  manofactoriog 
charges,  than  they  could  get  themselves  in  most  cases  by  home  dairying.  From 
cows  calved  six  months,  we  can  get  one-third  more  butter  than  with  the  ordinary 
system  of  deep  setting  milk  pails  used  at  home. 

By  Mr.  Bowers : 

Q.  Does  creamery  made  butter  keep  as  well  as  dairy  made  butter? — ^A.  It  keefis 
quite  as  well ;  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 
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Q.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  was,  because  I  heard  it  said  in  St  John, 
that  the  creamery  butter  does  not  seem  to  stand  the  test  of  keeping  as  well  as  the 
old  fashioned  daiiy  made  butter? — A.  I  believe  that  is  an  opinion  current  down 
there;  and  I  think  the  reason  of  that  is  this:  Heretofore  the  Maritime  Province 
markett)  have  been  supplied  with  creamery  butter  from  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and 
cheese  which  was  not  fine  enough  for  export.  In  other  words,  a  second  quality  of 
cheese  and  butter  have  been  sent  down  there.  The  creamery  butter  made  at  Eings- 
clear,  N.B.,  last  summer,  by  the  cream  gathering  plan,  was  acknowledged  to  be  of 
the  very  best  quality.  I  sold  some  of  that  in  Montreal  during  the  winter,  at  23 
cents  a  pound.  It  kept  capitally,  and  showed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement 
that  creamery  butter  does  not  keep  because  it  is  creamery  made. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  taking  the  cream  in  the  winter;  did  you  mean  cream  or  milk? 
— A.  1  was  referring  to  the  milk  only.    It  was  taken  twice  a  week. 
Q.  Tou  put  it  all  in  one  large  vessel  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  Is  there  any  loss  of  butter-fat  when  you  collected  only  once  or  twice  a  week? 
— A.  No.  We  have  to  run  the  milk  into  the  separator  at  a  rather  slower  rate.  If 
it  be  fed  slowly  into  the  separator  all  the  fat  can  be  taken  out. 

By  Mr.  Bain : 

Q.  Incidentally,  is  there  anything  new  that  our  butter  and  cheese  have  to  face 
in  the  English  market  ?  What  is  the  outlook  in  other  fields ;  what  progress  is  being 
made  elsewhere  ? — A.  They  are  making  considerable  progress  in  Australia  in  the 
production  of  butter,  but  I  think  the  brunt  of  the  competition  from  there  is  past. 
There  has  been  a  large  development  in  the  Australian  butter  industry  during  the 
past  three  years,  on  account  of  the  tremendous  Grovernment  bounty  which  amounted 
to  one-quarter  of  the  total  value  of  the  butter.  That,  I  understand,  has  been  reduced 
or  abolished,  so  that  from  that  source  the  competition  will  not  be  as  great.  From 
Ireland,  where  they  have  started  many  creameries,  the  competition  will  be  keen. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  Irish  pi*oduct  is  looked  upon  as  being  of  good  quality? — ^A.  It 
is  of  the  veiy  best  quality. 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  Danish  ? — A.  It  stands  even  higher  than  the 
Danish.    In  my  opinion  the  Normandy  butter  is  the  best,  next  to  the  English  butter. 

Q.  Is  the  industry  in  Normandy  extending  at  all  ? — ^A.  Yes,  very  considerably. 
The  churning  there  is  done  in  many  cases  on  the  several  small  farms.  A  wagon  goes 
round  and  collects  the  butter  after  it  is  churned  and  takes  it  to  one  central  establish- 
ment, where  it  is  salted,  packed,  and  sent  to  England  next  morning.  They  have  not 
the  creameiy  system  as  we  have  it. 

Q.  Is  it  capable  of  extension  to  any  large  degree  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 
I  do  not  know  ihe  conditions  of  farm  life  in  Normandy  sufficiently  well  to  answer 
the  question  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  I  have  thought  that  next  year,  I  would, 
like  to  look  more  into  the  sources  of  competition  which  we  will  have  to  face,  in 
order  that  I  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  matter  for  our 
guidance  here.     At  pre<>ent,  I  only  know  this  information  from  reading  the  reports. 

Q.  How  is  the  Danish  butter  industry  progressing? — A.  It  is  still  growing. 

Q.  They  seem  to  combine  butter  making  and  pork  raising  ? — A.  Butter  and  pork 
mainly,  are  the  pi*oducts  exported.  This  is  done  largely  in  connection  with  the 
sugar-beet  business.  They  utilize  the  pulp  of  the  sugar  beet  for  cattle  feed,  as  they 
cannot  gi*ow  Indian  corn  to  any  appreciable  extent.  They  sell  their  butter  at  good 
prices  in  England  and  it  will  be  to  our  advantage  to  wait  for  the  English  market 
until  September.  Our  summer  creameries  should  have  better  coid  storage  so  as  to 
hold  the  butter  here  until  September,  when  there  is  a  good  demand  in  England. 
From  September  to  March  will  be  the  best  time  for  us  to  supply  them.  During  the 
past  winter  the  demand  has  been  so  large  in  Canada  for  a  creamery  made  butter, 
at  the  prices  which  we  have  been  selling  at,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  the 
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demand  at  those  prices.  Within  the  past  few  weekB,  oar  shipments  to  Montreal 
have  come  into  competition  with  butter  made  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  was 
brought  into  this  country  and  the  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  paid  upon  iU 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — It  seems  extraordinary  that  they  should 
send  their  butter  over  to  our  side? — A,  The  depression  in  the  large  .cities  in  the 
United  States  has  undoubtedly  lessened  their  home  consumption. 

Q.  How  is  the  oleomargerin  business  developing  in  the  English  market? — A. 
It  is  growing  steadily,  particularly  in  the  making  of  oleomargerin  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  The  quality  is  so  good  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  it  from  fiue 
butter. 

Q.  The  last  reports  I  saw  of  the  oleomargerin  trade  were  simply  amazing? — A. 
There  has  been  a  very  strong  agitation  in  England  in  favour  of  legislative  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  oleomargerin,  requiring  that  it  be  placed  on  a  separate  counter, 
distinctly  labelled  and  that  no  one  be  allowed  to  sell  it  unless  licensed.  This  would 
certainly  give  us  a  better  chance  for  the  sale  of  our  butter.  The  only  fault  I  have 
to  find  with  it,  is  not  that  it  is  unwholesome,  but  that  it  comes  into  unfair  competi- 
tion, as  an  imitation. 

Q.  The  tendency  is  to  sell  it  for  what  it  is  not? — A.  Yes,  ultimately  to  the  con- 
sumer; and  they  put  it  on  the  bread  for  what  it  is  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price? — A.  About  two  cents  a  pound.  The 
Danes  have  a  good  law  on  the  subject,  it  is,  to  the  effect  that  no  substance  coloured 
like  butter  shall  be  sold  for  food.  They  do  not  say  you  shall  not  make  oleomargerin, 
but  you  shall  not  make  it  the  colour  of  butter.  You  can  make  it  pink,  or  black  or 
any  other  colour,  but  not  yellow.  That  is  said  to  have  completely  stopped  the 
oleomargerin  made  there. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Could  they  not  sell  it  pure  white? — A.  It  would  not  sell.  People  pat  it  on 
their  bread  with  the  delightful  feeling  that  they  do  not  want  to  know  it  is  not  batter. 

By  Mr.  Bain  : 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  good  quality  is  a  nice  article?— A.  Yes,  it  tastes 
nice  and  looks  nice. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Between  the  months  of  April  and  September  we  are  not  likely  to  succeed  a» 
well  in  exporting  butter  to  England  as  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  Can  we  keep 
the  butter  made  between  April  and  September  in  as  good  a  condition  as  fresh  batter, 
so  that  it  may  be  shipped  after  September  and  reach  the  market  perfectly  fresh?— 
A.  I  think  creamery  butter,  if  put  immediately  into  cold  storage,  can  be  kept  with 
almost  no  appreciable  deterioration ;  but  I  would  not  like  the  impression  to  go  oat, 
that  the  orainary  farmer  can  keep  his  butter  till  the  fall,  because  if  it  is  not  kept 
down  at  40^  or  46^,  it  will  deteriorate.  Every  creamery  should  have  a  refrigerator 
and  if  the  butter  is  put  there  it  will  keep. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  The  cost  would  not  be  great  for  the  refrigerator  ? — ^A.  It  would  not  cost 
more  than  $400  for  the  construction,  and  $150  for  the  ice. 

By  Mr.  Cargill : 

Q.  What  is  oleomagarin  made  of? — A.  It  is  a  compound  or  mixture  of  several 
fats  obtained  from  tallow,  lard  and  cotton  seed  oil.  To  these  20  per  cent  of  hotter, 
is  sometimes  added,  but  it  is  only  to  the  best  qualities  that  the  butter  is  added. 
Portions  of  the  lard  and  tallow  are  taken  out  at  different  temperatures;  the  whole 
mixture  of  fats  is  then  run  in  buttermilk  or  sour  skimmilk  and  churned  with  it; 
then  it  is  granulated  by  means  of  a  stream  of  cold  water.  The  product  is  a  perfect 
imitation  of  butter  with  regard  to  colour,  favour  and  texture. 
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By  Mr,  Bain : 

Q.  I  suppose  the  process  of  manufacture  is  very  much  improved? — A.  It  has 
beeu  very  much  improved.  Some  years  ago  I  learnt  the  process  in  Holland  and 
Scotland,  and  it  has  not  heen  much  changed. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  make  it  from  both  kinds  of  fat,  tallow  and  lard? — A.  The  tallow  is 
brought  to  a  certain  temperature  and  a  certain  part  is  pressed  out.  The  tallow  and 
lard  fats  are  deodorised  and  run  out  on  ice-water,  which  takes  all  the  flavour  out 
of  them. 

Q.  Then  they  are  perfectly  neutral? — A.  Yes,  that  makes  the  product  perfectly 
tasteless  at  the  time.     All  the  flavour  goes  into  the  iced  water. 

Q.  Have  they  succeeded  in  applying  these  artificial  expedients  to  cheese? — A. 
Not  yet,  they  tried  skim  milk  and  olein  or  margarin,  but  the  experience  was 
disastrous.  It  failed  to  keep  and  the  English  courts  would  not  allow  it  to  be  sold  as 
cheese. 

Q.  As  I  undei*stand  it,  there  are  three  constituents  of  fat — olein,  stearin,  and 
margarin,  oleomargarin  is  a  combination  of  olein  and  margarin.  You  take  out  stearin, 
which  is  the  hard  part,  and  the  product  is  oleomargarin.  It  would  make  no 
difl'erence  whether  you  take  it  from  tallow  or  lard,  but  the  tallow  would  yield  a 
smaller  percentage  than  the  lard  ? — A.  That  is  so,  with  this  additional  explanation, 
that  the  fat  of  butter  is  a  very  complex  fat,  and  by  taking  some  of  the  fat  from 
tallow,  and  some  from  lard,  and  some  irom  cotton  seed  oil,  they  get  a  margarin  that 
is  very  like  butter  in  texture. 

By  Mr.  Bain  : 

Q.  Cotton-seed  oil  is  playing  a  great  part,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  our  sunflower  oil  will  displace  it. 

Q.  It  possesses  the  same  qualities  ? — A.  Yes,  and  is  a  rather  finer  oil,  and  I  think 
can  be  produced  at  a  less  cost.  In  Eussia  it  is  being  produced  in  large  quantities 
and  it  is  uned  largely  in  those  countries  where  it  is  not  produced. 

Q.  Where  is  the  chief  place  for  the  production  of  the  seed  ? — A.  In  Sumara  and 
Saratoff,  and  other  provinces  in  Central  and  Southern  Bussia.  I  am  getting  the 
machinery  out,  so  as  to  make  the  oil  after  the  cheese  factories  close  in  October.  The 
sunflower  cake  goes  to  England  and  Denmark  \  and  is  liked  better  than  oil  cake  for 
feeding  cattle. 

By  Sir  John  Carling : 

Q.  How  many  sunflowers  can  you  get  from  the  acre  ? — A.  Seven  and  a  half  tons 
of  the  heads,  and  I  don't  know  exactly  the  quantity  of  seeds.  I  am  going  to  make 
some  experiments  this  year.  In  Eussia,  they  claim  that  they  got  some  1,900  pounds 
of  seeds  to  the  acre,  and  the  seeds  have  a  large  percentage  of  oil. 

Q.  In  growing  the  sunflowers  for  ensilage,  do  you  allow  the  seeds  to  ripen  ? — A. 
Yes,  we  allow  the  seeds  to  ripen  as  far  as  possible. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  (Assiniboia)  : 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  leaves  at  all? — ^A.  No.  We  found  the  cattle  ate  the  stalks  and 
loaves  from  the  silo,  but  they  contain  almost  no  nutriment.    They  are  composed  o 
woody  fibre  and  are  not  nutritious. 

By  Mr.  Semple : 
Q.  What  time  do  you  plant  the  sunflower  seeds  ? — A.  As  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring.  Ours  have  been  in  about  ten  days  now.  We  plant  about  four  pounds  o 
seed  to  the  acre.  There  was  a  loss  in  Ontario  last  year,  because  they  were  grown 
far  too  thick.  Where  we  had  the  sunflowers  thinned  out  to  about  a  foot  apart  in  the 
rows,  with  the  rows  three  feet  aparl,  we  had  a  good  crop.  Several  hundred  farmers 
are  this  year  growing  the  sunflowers,  and  those  that  tried  it  last  year  have  reported 
that  the  "food  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  cattle.  Our  experience  with  the  ensilage 
during  the  past  winter  has  been  of  a  fairly  satisfactory  character. 
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By  Mr.  HugJies  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  sunflowers  on  the  soil? — A, 
The  measure  of  exhaustion  of  fertility  cannot  be  known  exempt  by  analysing  the 
whole  plant.  I  may  say,  however,  that  the  oil  in  the  plant  does  not  come  from  the 
soil ;  it  comes  from  the  atmosphere  through  the  leaves.  The  ash  or  mineral  part 
would  be  left  in  the  stalks  and  leaves  and  would  be  returned  to  the  soil  from  them. 

By  Mr.  McNeill  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  cake  made  from  the  seeds  ? — A. 
About  £6  lOs.  per  ton  in  England  and  Denmark. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  experience  in  growing  the  English  horse  beans? 
— A.  We  have  been  satisfied  in  one  sense.  Bean  growing  in  Ontario  last  summers 
was  an  entire  failure.  Adverse  climatic  influences  and  causes  led  to  that.  In  Quebec 
and  further  to  the  east  wherever  the  beans  were  grown  with  the  corn  they  gave  the 
best  results.  This  year,  the  farmers  of  Ontario  are  growing  the  beans  apart  from 
corn  in  rows,  planting  them  two  weeks  later  than  the  corn.  After  our  two  years' 
experience  I  am  far  more  hopeful  of  the  success  of  the  Bobertson  mixture  for  ensilage 
than  at  the  beginning. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Do  you  plant  the  sunflowers  in  hills  or  drills? — ^A.  In  drills  or  rows.  We 
cannot  plant  less  than  four  pounds  to  the  acre ;  then  we  thin  them  out  with  the  hoe 
so  as  to  leave  one  plant  to  every  18  inches,  on  an  average,  in  the  rows. 

Q.  That  is  one  way.    The  other  way  it  is  3  feet  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  tests  from  the  ensilage  alone  ? — A.  Yes,  we  have  tested 
three  rows  of  cows.  One  row  was  fed  on  hay,  i*oots  and  meal;  another  row  on 
ordinary  corn  ensilage  and  five  pounds  of  meal  per  day,  and  the  third  on  the 
Eobertson  mixture  and  one  pound  of  meal.  So  far  I  am  satisfied  that  the  sunflowers 
and  beuns  in  the  ensilage  will  save  us  four  pounds  of  meal  a  day.  We  ai*e  trying 
the  experiment  on  steers  also.  To  one  lot,  wo  are  giving  corn  ensilage  and  five 
pounds  of  meal  a  day ;  to  another  lot  the  Eobertson  mixture  for  ensilage  and  one 
pound  of  meal  per  day.  The  latter  have  apparently  been  doing  as  well  as  the  former. 
Our  tests  are  not  yet  fully  completed,  but  will  be  before  the  end  of  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June. 

By  Sir  John  Oarling : 

Q.  You  have  been  testing  how  many  cattle  it  is  possible  to  feed  on  40  acres  of 
land  ?  What  are  your  conclusions? — A.  We  have  had  40  acres  of  land  under  ex- 
periment* iu  that  way  for  some  time.  During  last  year,  up  to  the  end  of  June,  1893, 
we  fed  28  cows  for  12  months  on  40  acres,  but  we  borrowed  a  small  quantity  of 
grain  from  the  farm,  amounting  altogether  to  5  tons  1,471  pounds.  We  borrowed 
also  31  tons  of  roots  and  5  tons  of  straw.  Then  we  had  25  tons  of  ensilage  left  over 
out  of  that  grown  on  the  40  acres.  During  the  present  year,  since  July,  1893,  we 
have  carried  on  no  test  of  that  character  by  reason  of  disease  in  our  herd,  but  we 
have  kept  an  accurate  record  of  the  crop  from  the  forty  acres,  and  the  crops  last 
year  would  have  fed  about  the  same  number  of  cows  as  the  year  before.  On  the  1st 
of  July,  this  year,  we  begin  the  experiment  with  thirty  cows.  I  think  then  weshall 
have  a  surplus  of  feed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  That  is  without  borrowing  any  grain  from  the  farm  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  Did  you  turn  the  cattle  out  at  night  ? — ^A.  Yes,  we  put  them  out  to  pasture 
on  four  acres  which  were  reserved  for  that  purpose. 
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By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  Have  you  kept  a  record  of  the  manure? — A.  We  put  on  only  the  manure 
from  the  feed  taken  off  the  forty  acres  of  land,  plue  the  bedding,  which  was  taken 
from  another  part  of  the  farm.    That  is  the  only  additional  thing  that  was  put  on. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  you  keep  them  on  grass  or  in  the  stable,  all  the  year  round  ? — A.  We 
kept  them  in  the  stable  all  the  year  round,  except  at  nights  in  the  summer  time. 
We  found  by  keeping  the  cows  in  the  stable  during  the  daytime  in  the  summer  that 
it  was  a  great  advantage.  We  pastured  them  at  night  to  give  them  exercise.  In 
all  districts  where  the  horn  f y  prevails,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  keep  the 
fi tables  dark  and  to  keep  the  cows  in  them  in  summer. 

By  Mr,  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Is  the  horn  fly  disappearing  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  much  about  that,  but  down 
in  those  states  where  it  came  from,  it  almost  entirely  disappeared  last  year,  being 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  think  it  is  best  to  keep  the  animals  in  the  stable  in  the  day  time  and 
pasture  them  at  night? — A.  Yes,  for  food  and  exercise.  I  find  there  is  nothing  so 
<;heap  for  them  as  good  corn  ensilage  which  has  been  kept  over  from  the  previoub 
season.  We  give  them  about  15  pounds  morning  and  evening,  and  it  has  proved  to 
be  a  capital  food  for  them. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  (Assiniboia)  : 

Q.  Do  you  feed  twice  a  day  when  you  keep  them  in? — A.  Yes,  we  feed  them 
also  at  midday,  three  times  a  day. 

By  Mr.  McMillan: 

Q.  I  suppose  ensilage  will  keep  any  length  of  time? — A.  Well,  I  have  known 
it  to  keep  five  years. 

By  Mr.  Sanborn  : 

Q.  Will  it  keep  warm  five  years,  or  does  it  cool  off? — A.  Well,  it  cools  off 
usually.  The  air  penetrates  down  a  few  inches  when  it  is  uncovered  and  ferment- 
ation begins.  One  thinks  it  is  all  warm  sometimes,  when  really  the  heat  is  going  down 
only  a  few  inches  in  advance  of  the  feeder.  I  think  I  have  gone  over  most  of  the 
things  I  had  to  say,  except  with  regard  to  the  cattle  we  have  in  the  stables  now.  It 
may  be  considered  by  a  good  many  members  who  have  gone  to  the  farm  that  our 
cattle  are  not  very  handsome  looking.  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  them,  and  I 
accept  the  responsibility  for  their  lack  of  beauty.  No  doubt,  the  experimental 
farm  should  have  the  very  best  stock  when  its  aim  is  to  illustrate  how  excellent 
euch  cattle  are ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  if  we  can  show  the  farmers  of  both  provinces 
how  cheaply  we  can  feed  such  cattle  as  they  keep,  we  are  doing  good  work.  We 
have  some  cattle  from  Quebec  that  don't  look  very  handsome,  in  fact  they  look 
rather  mean  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  large  Short-horns.  But  these  are  such 
cattle  as  the  farmere  keep  down  there.  When  we  have  shown  them  the  results  of 
x)ur  feeding  tests  they  have  said:  "  Oh,  but  you  kept  large  Short-horns."  So  I  am 
not  anxious  to  have  a  show  barn.  I  am  more  concerned  to  show  good  results  from 
ordinary  cattle. 

By  Mr.  McMillan: 

Q.  I  think  the  report  should  give  the  quantity  of  stock :  the  number  purchased, 
from  whom  and  the  prices  paid.  I  have,  been  over  the  book  and  I  don't  find  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  That  would  be  a  guide  for  the  farmers  coming  in  contact  with 
stock  that  we  have  never  had  before  ? — A.  The  value  of  stock  least  known  in  Ont- 
ario, the  Quebec  cattle,  is  not  very  high  per  head.    The  fifteen  cattle  bought  from 
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Quebec  cost  us  about  twenty-two  dollara  a  head  on  an  average.  They  are  all,  with 
two  exceptions,  good  milkers,  and  I  hope  with  these  cattle  to  do  as  much  service  for 
the  province  of  Quebec  as  I  could  with  the  handsomest  cattle  that  oould  be  got. 
*'  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does/'  and  if  with  these  cattle  we  can  do  good  work 
for  the  farmers,  these  are  the  handsomest  cattle  we  can  get. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  more  the  function  of  the  farm  to  show  what  can  be  done  with 
the  different  breeds  in  practical  farming  rather  than  in  high-class  breeding  ? — A.  Yea. 

By  Mr.  O'Brien: 

Q.  At  the  same  time,  you  ought  to  encourage  the  farmer  to  breed  good  stock  ?— 
A.  We  do  that  by  breeding  with  good  pure-bred  bulls. 

Q.  More  of  the  Quebec  cattle  than  of  the  Short-horns  can  be  kept  on  the 
forty-acre  plot? — A.  Oh  yes,  a  large  number  of  head.  As  a  rule  an  animal  is  more 
expensive  to  feed  accoi*ding  to  its  weight. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  (Assiniboia)  : 

Q.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  largest  cows  give  the  most  milk? — A.  Well, 
usually,  but  not  always.    We  have  some  cows  that  are  large  eaters  and  small  milkers. 

By  Mr.  Sanborn  : 

Q.  How  is  the  quality  of  the  milk  given  by  the  Quebec  cattle  ? — ^A.  The  milk 
is  better  than  the  Ayrshire  or  Holsteins,  and  comes  next  to  the  Jerseys. 

By  Mr.  Bain  : 

Q.  I  suppose  they  have  the  same  origin  ? — A.  Yes,  or  nearly  so ;  from  Nor- 
mandy; and  the  improved  bulls  that  have  been  sent  down  are  Guernsey,  Jersey 
and  Ayrshire. 


Committee  Eoom  46, 

House  op  Commons, 

Tuesday,  I5th  May,  1894. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Immigration  met  to-day  at 
10.30  a.m.,  Dr.  Sproule,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Mr.  James  W.  Eobertson,  re-called,  continued  his  evidence  before  the  commit- 
tee, as  follows : — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — The  examination  made  the  last  time  I  was 
before  the  committee  nearly  covered  the  ground  I  had  expected  to  go  over,  in  respect 
to  our  experiments  with  the  feeding  of  cattle  at  the  Central  experimental  farm,  and 
also  the  experiment  of  growing  fodder  on  forty  acres  of  land,  to  feed  as  large  a 
number  of  animals  as  that  acreage  would  carry.  However,  1  would  like  to  add  to 
that  statement  about  the  forty  acres  of  land,  just  two  remarks.  We  have  now  pnt 
in  the  fourth  crop  on  the  forty-acre  lot,  which  has  been  set  apart  for  this  purpose; 
and  we  hope  this  year  to  feed  rather  more  than  thirty  animals  on  the  crop  of  the 
forty  acres.  We  can  do  that  only  by  growing  a  large  area  of  Indian  corn,  and  this 
year  we  added  to  the  corn  some  four  acres  of  horse  beans  and  three  acres  oi  san- 
flowers.  The  more  experience  we  have  with  that  mixture,  the  more  I  see  we  will 
be  able  to  feed  a  larger  number  of  animals  on  a  small  acreage,  by  reason  of  not  need- 
ing to  provide  as  large  a  quantity  of  ordinary  grain,  like  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  pease, 
as  we  have  been  growing  in  the  past.  The  value  of  that  experiment  is  not  for 
Ontario  only,  but  for  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  where  the  farmers  do  not 
grow  enough  coarse  grains  to  feed  their  own  stock.  In  all  farm  work,  where  dairy- 
ing is  followed,  wherever  farmers  have  to  buy  the  concentrated  part  of  the  food,  they 
find  it  hskvd  to  make  any  money.    By  getting  a  complete  food  tor  the  cattle,  grown 
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on  a  small  area  of  land,  we  hope  to  enable  farmers  to  find  a  large  amount  of  concen- 
trated products,  without  paying  out  much  money  and  without  importing  cereals  from 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  further  west.  We  have  been  putting  back  on  the  forty 
acres  of  land  the  manure  obtained  fi*om  the  cattle  fed  on  its  products  only,  and  our 
aim  for  maintaining  the  fertility  is  in  the  direction  of  growing  clover  with  nearly 
all  our  cereal  products,  and  horse  beans,  which  are  able  to  obtain  their  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere.  Thus  we  can  get  back  into  the  soil  as  much  nitrogen  as  we  sell  off 
the  land  by  selling  beef,  butter  and  bacon.  In  this  way,  we  will  keep  the  land  quite 
fertile,  without  the  application  of  any  purchased  fertilizers,  for  many  years.  The  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  experiment  is  to,  as  soon  as  possible,  feed  forty  animals  on  the  forty 
acres ;  and  that  does  not  provide  feed  for  the  horses  required  for  working  the  land. 
It  would  include  only  forty  animals,  full  grown,  fed  for  twelve  months  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  land. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  I  think  you  told  us  that  that  would  not  include  the  bedding  for  the 
forty  animals  ? — A.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  raise  on  the  forty  acres  of  land  a 
large  quantity  of  bedding.  The  bedding  could  only  be  raised  by  an  extensive  area 
of  cereals.  I  would  propose  to  keep  cattle  on  an  oixiinary  farm  with  little  bedding, 
by  having  better  constructed  stalls,  and  by  not  keeping  them  in  the  show-condiiion 
we  keep  ours  in  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Bain  (  Wentworth)  : 

Q.  What  other  crops  do  you  raise  besides  corn  and  beans? — A.  About  ten  acres 
of  mixed  cereals,  using  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  pease. 

Q.  Fed  green? — A.  We  feed  part  green,  ripen  part  and  thresh  it  to  get 
grain  for  grinding.  }liY  view  for  the  bedding  on  our  dairy  farms  in  the  country  is 
that  we  don't  grow  nearly  enough  rye.     Eye  is  far  the  best  food  for  pigs. 

By  Mr,  Wilson : 

Q.  Are  pease  not  good  for  pig  feed  ? — A.  Rye  is  as  good  or  superior  to  pease, 
Q.  Or  corn  ? — A.  Much  better  than  corn  alone. 

By  Mr.  Fairbairn: 

Q.  You  prefer  it  boiled  ? — A.  Ground  and  soaked. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  You  let  it  ripen? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  find  we  can  get  good  ensilage  from  green 
rye.  The  ergot  in  ripened  rye  would  not  be  at  all  in  any  sense  risky  for  swine  feed- 
ing. It  would  all  be  taken  out  in  the  cleaning.  We  have  not  found  it  practicable 
to  preserve  any  of  these  fine-stalked  crops,  in  a  silo,  without  waste,  unless  they  are 
weighted  with  tremenduous  pressure  on  top. 

Q.  Don*t  you  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  you  had  a  small  field,  if  you  fed 
them  in  the  house  during  the  day  and  let  them  out  at  night  ? — A,  We  have  four 
acres  of  the  forty  for  that  purpose  and  the  cattle  are  turned  out  every  evening. 
They  get  something  to  eat  off  the  four  acres,  however,  but  not  very  much.  Even 
twenty  animals  crop  it  so  close  that  the  grass  does  not  grow  fast.  I  think  all  ani- 
mals should  get  a  little  exercise  in  the  open,  except  in  intensely  cold  weather. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  bedding.     Would  you  approve  of 

feat-moss  for   bedding  ? — A,  Yes;  there  is  nothing  better.     It  is  a  good  aosorbent. 
think  where  available  it  would  be  a  cheap  way  of  getting  bedding. 

Q.  I  know  as  far  as  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  concerned,  it  would  be  better  if 
peat-moss  was  used  for  that  purpose  ? — A.  One  of  the  main  values  of  peat,  or  any 
other  bedding  in  our  country,  is  to  preserve  the  liquid-manure  and  keep  it  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes.     Peat-moss  is  quite  as  good  for  that  as  straw,  unless  cut. 

Q.  bo  you  cut  it? — A,  We  cut  two-thirds  of  our  straw  for  bedding.  It  takes, 
by  actual  test,  both  in  the  horse  stable  and  the  cow  stable,  about  one-quarter  more 
bedding  when  it  is  cut  than  when  it  is  used  long.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
the  box-stalls. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  proportion  did  you  put  in  of  your  crops,  and  what  kind  of  crops  for 
keeping  thirty  animals  the  year  round? — A.  Last  year  we  had  four  acres  of  sun- 
flowers, 18J  acres  of  corn,  and  corn  and  horse  bean^,  4  acres  of  roots,  2  acres  of 
mangeU,  2  acres  of  carrots,  and  4  acres  of  rye. 

Q.  Four  acres  of  roots,  two  of  mangels  and  two  of  carrots? — A.  Yes;  two  acres 
of  each.  Four  acres  of  rye,  cut  fairly  early,  and  that  part  of  the  forty  acres  was 
need  afterwards  for  a  crop  of  corn  and  beans.  I  have  given  up  the  growing  of  rye 
to  be  followed  by  a  second  crop.  I  did  not  find  it  practicable  to  got  two  crops  as 
satisfactory  as  one  crop.  We  had  10  acres  of  mixed  cereals,  2  acres  of  hay  and 
about  2^  acres  of  pasture.  I  have  put  as  much  of  that  information  as  was  thought 
useful,  in  the  annual  report,  and  did  not  publish  the  whole  details,  because  the  animals 
last  year  were  not  actually  fed  on  the  products  of  the  forty  acres. 

By  Mr.  Marshall  : 

Q.  Did  you  let  the  sun  flowers  ripen  or  did  you  cut  them  at  the  green  stage  ? — 
A.  We  let  the  seeds  get  ripened,  as  the  oil  gets  into  the  heads  mainly  during  the  last 
ten  days  of  their  growth.    The  oil  from  sunflowers  is  from  600  to  800  lbs.  per  acre. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  sunflowers? — A.  Four  acres  in  the  forty.  We  obtained 
at  the  rate  of  729  lbs.  of  oil  per  acre  in  1892.  The  oil  does  not  come  from  the  soil 
at  all,  but  is  taken  entirely  from  the  atmosphere.  I  think  we  can  develop  a  large 
trade  in  sunflower  oil  for  export,  without  making  the  land  poor  in  any  sense.  I  am 
now  arranging  to  get  sunflower  oil  machinery  brought  over  here  to  see  how  we  can 
begin  that  industry. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  other  crops  than  sunflowers  ?  I  tried  on 
my  own  place  to  grow  flax,  for  seed.  I  grewjone  crop  of  flax  and  I  will  never  grow 
it  again.  I  would  rather  buy  it — A.  The  fibre  of  the  flax  is  exhaustive  on  the  soil, 
and  not  the  oil  of  the  flax. 

Q.  What  purpose  is  the  sunflower  oil  used  for? — A.  For  table  salads  in  those 
countries  where  the  people  do  not  us©  butter.  It  is  a  fine  lubricating  oil  for  fine 
machinery. 

By  Mr.  Featherston  : 

Q.  Why  not  get  a  better  class  of  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  feeding? — A.  Well,  we 
should  have  had  a  better  class  of  cattle  but  for  unfortunate  circumstances  last  fall. 
We  were  not  ready  to  buy  till  December,  and  these  were  the  only  class  of  cattle  we 
could  get  round  this  neighbourhood  at  that  time.  I  suppose  the  farmers  who  bought 
in  October  picked  up  all  the  best.  We  took  the  best  we  could  get.  We  should  have 
had  better  gains  in  weight  for  feed  consumed  if  we  had  had  better  bred  steers. 

Q.  Your  gain  is  light  as  compared  with  that  of  a  better  class  of  cattle  ? — A. 
Very  much  less.  We  had  also  this  in  mind  when  these  steei-s  were  accepted — in  our 
feeding  of  steers  we  have  not  tried  to  estimate  the  influence  of  breeding  on  the  gain 
in  weight.     It  has  been  a  question  of  the  kind  of  feed,  on  the  gain  in  weight. 

Q.  Still,  this  is  a  class  of  cattle  that  the  ordinary  farmer  would  not  feed  for  gain. 
He  would  rather  sell  them  to  the  butcher  in  the  fall  and  feed  something  better? — 
A.  We  have  one  well-bred  little  animal  there  of  our  own  raising,  and  it  has  gained 
about  twice  as  much  as  the  biggest  steer  we  have. 

Q.  George  Wallis  was  feeding  three-year  olds  at  the  brewery,  Toronto.  I  asked 
him  to  put  in  two-year  olds,  and  in  the  sprina:  they  were  the  heaviest  in  the  stable  ? 
— A.  We  have  three-year  olds  and  two-year  olds  and  one-year  olds,  but  next  year, 
we  will  have  well-bred  two-year  olds  which  have  given  us  a  good  account  in  the 
past,  when  we  were  in  a  position  to  select  them. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 
y.  I  think  it  would  be  a  better  guide  if  you  tiied  your  own  steers  instead  of 
buying  and  finishing  ? — A.  Two  of  these  are  of  our  own  raising.     We  are  trying  to 
do  that. 
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THE  SXPSBIHBNTAL  PIOOSRY — BBEBDING  AND  RATIONS. 

I  will  now  refer  the  tests  we  have  been  conducting  in  our  own  experimental 
piggery.  We  have  been  doing  something  to  try  and  find  out  the  eflfect  of  the  breed 
on  the  power  of  the  animal  to  assimilate  its  food  and  give  a  good  quality  of  product, 
although  we  have  not  killed  any  of  these  swine  yet  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
quality  of  the  flesh.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  take  that  up  next  year.  During  the  past 
winter,  we  have  had  several  inquiries  fi*om  the  largo  packers  and  curers  of  bacon  as 
to  the  cauhe  of  certain  defects  in  the  quality  of  Canadian  bacon,  which  have  come  to 
light  within  the  past  year.  Some  Canadian  bacon  has  been  complained  of  as  being 
unusually  soft  and  as  having  an  unusually  soft  quality  of  lard.  The  packers  them- 
selves have  been  explaining  that,  by  saying,  that  the  farmers  have  been  feeding  too 
many  roots  to  thoir  fattening  swine,  and  that  if  the  practice  be  extended  or  con- 
tinued, it  is  at  the  risk  of  our  losing  the  good  name  of  our  bacon  trade.  My  own 
view  is  that  a  good  many  farmers  have  killed  their  Bwine  without  giving  them  three 
or  four  weeks' Tiard  feeding.  To  fatten  them  as  fast  as  possible  on  soft  food,  and  then 
to  give  them  grain  for  a  few  weeks  immediately  before  killing,  is  the  best,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  shrinking  so  much  in  weight. 

By  Mr.  Smith  (Ontario)  : 

Q,  Do  you  mean  grain  with  or  without  milk  ? — A.  Grain  without  milk. 

By  Mr.  Featherston  : 

Q.  You  thint  milk  is  very  detrimental? — A.  If  milk  is  given  up  to  the  very 
close,  just  before  killing,  it  will  make  a  soft  luscious  bacon,  but  it  is  not  profitable, 
because  the  pigu  consume  so  much  milk  for  every  pound  they  gain. 

Q.  Then  pigs  fed  on  whey  would  be  soft  pork  ? — A.  Yes,  but  soft  pork  cured  in 
the  summer  time  gets  on  the  market  very  quickly,  and  there  is  not  any  complaint 
of  it. 

Q.  The  packers  generally  think  that  whey  fed  pigs  are  as  good  as  grain  fed  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  I  suppose  barley  would  have  the  same  effect  in  making  the  pork  soft  ? — A. 
T  fed  barley  on  purpose  to  find  that  out,  and  it  makes  a  rather  soft  and  oily  pork. 
Wheat  makes  soft  pork,  but  it  is  so  luscious  that  the  English  are  very  much  in  its 
favour. 

By  Mr.  O'Brien  : 

Q.  Is  the  lean  too  hard? — A.  Not  unless  it  is  improperly  cured.  Lean  meat 
from  swine  fed  on  pease  is  apt  to  be  unusually  hard.  There  is  a  notion  that  pea-fed 
bacon  is  the  best,  but  that  is  not  so.  Some  barley  and  some  wheat  give  a  more 
luscious  flesh  and  flavour. 

Q.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  lean  not  too  hard  compared  with  English  bacon  ? 
— A.  Wo  can  make  a  decided  difference  by  having  the  swine  fed  on  wheat.  Frozen 
wheat  gives  it  a  flavour  and  flesh  much  like  the  English  product. 

Q.  The  English  pigs  are  fed  usuallv  on  milk  and  barley  ? — A.  Yery  largely. 

Q.  Then  there  cannot  be  any  fault  with  the  barley  ? — A.  Barley  will  make 
pork  softer  than  pease  or  corn,  but  it  will  be  a  softer  bacon  the  people  will  like. 
Several  years  ago  I  had  swine  fed  on  different  feeds  to  find  the  effect  on  their  flesh. 
Corn  and  pease  gave  the  hardest  or  finest  flesh,  but  it  was  less  liked  in  flavour. 
Barley  and  middlings  gave  the  softest  bacon,  and  it  dropped  oil  when  being  dried. 
But  what  is  exported  is  cured  mild  without  being  dried. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tiy  barley  and  oats  and  pease  mixed  ? — A.  We  fed  a  mixture 
of  barley,  rye,  wheat  and  bran  last  year,  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction.  These 
pens  of  pigs  gained  a  pound  on  an  average  for  3*82  lbs.  of  grain, — less  than  four 
pounds  of  grain  for  a  pound  of  increase  in  live  weight. 
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Q.  Between  what  ages  was  that  ? — A.  From  two  to  five  months. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  (Amniboia)  : 
Q.  Was  it  ground  or  not  ? — A.  Ground  and  soaked. 

By  Mr,  Marshall : 

Q.  Do  you  find  wheat  heating? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  is  not  heating? — A.  If  pigs  are  fed  with  wheat,  within  a 
week  or  two  after  being  weaned,  it  is  heating  and  they  get  too  fat  about  the  heart 
and  lungs,  but  if  you  add  a  Hmull  quantity  of  nkim  milk,  whey  or  butter  milk  to  the 
grain  for  four  or  ^vq  weeks  after  they  are  weaned,  they  will  fatten  on  grain  alone, 
after  that,  very  well.  We  have  had  no  trouble  at  all  with  pigs  fed  in  this  way,  but 
if  fed  on  grain  alone  from  the  beginning  they  will  often  become  sick  and  gooff  their 
feet. 

By  Mr,  Grieve : 

Q,  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  scalded  grain  ? — ^A.  Yes,  two  years  ago. 
The  pigs  grew  faster  on  scalded  grain,  but  they  consumed  enough  more  feed  to 
make  it  cost  practically  the  same  as  when  the  grain  was  fed  cold  and  raw.  The 
result  pei*  pound  of  increa«ie  was  pi-aotically  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  like  it  scalded  for  newly  weaned  pigs  ? — A,  I  like  it  for  nursing 
sows,  because  it  promotes  the  secretion  of  milk. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  :  ♦ 

Q.  Would  you  not  give  pigs  roots  ? — A.  Yes,  and  milk. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  that  milk  matter,  I  must  give  you  one  illustration. 
We  sorted  out  from  six  lots  of  differently  bred  pigs,  six  different  lots.  The  odd  cuIIb 
were  put  in  a  pen  by  themselves  and  received  naif  their  ration  of  skim  milk,  one 
quarter  of  their  ration  from  the  table  waste  of  the  houses,  and  one-quarter  of  their 
ration  of  grain.  The  others  were  fed  on  grain,  and  gave  us  one  pound  of  increase 
for  every  3*82  pounds  of  grain.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  the  culls  were  longer, 
heavier  and  lustier  looking  every  way  than  the  selected  pigs  which  had  been  fed  on 
grain  only.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  swine  in  large  numbers, 
with  success,  without  skim  milk  or  butter  milk. 

By  Mr.  Grieve : 

Q.  Have  you  tried  cut  clover  with  pigs  ? — A.  Not  here,  but  elsewhere.  It  does 
very  well  if  soaked  and  mixed  with  ground  grain. 

Q.  Do  you  scald  it  ? — A.  No.  The  crop  should  be  cut  when  the  stems  are  on 
the  green  side,  so  that  they  are  not  woody. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Do  you  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  bulletin  that  soaked  grain  is 
equal  to  ground? — A.  It  is  equal  in  this  sense,  that  the  cost  of  grinding  takes  away 
the  advantage  of  the  10  per  cent  higher  feeding  value  of  gi-ound  grain  over  un- 
ground. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  after  experiment,  that  a  pound  of  soaked  grain  is  equal  to 
a  pound  of  meal  for  feeding  purposes?— A.  Well,  I  have  found  this  in  the  feedingof 
grain  whole,  as  compared  with  the  feeding  of  similar  grain  ground,  that  in  the  feed- 
ing of  the  whole  grain  the  pigs  consume  about  10  per  cent  more  per  pound  of  in- 
crease than  the  grain  that  is  ground.  It  costs  about  10  per  cent  to  get  it  gmund,80 
that  the  actual  cost  for  production  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  but  the  health  of  the 
swine  is  better  when  they  are  fed  on  ground  grain.  It  is  better  to  feed  it  ground  if 
possible. 

By  Sir  John  Carling  : 

Q.  What  were  the  results  of  your  experiments  with  regard  to  frozen  wheat,  and 
wheat  that  was  not  frozen  ? — A.  In  the  feeding  of  frozen  wheat,  we  got  a  gain  in 
ive  weight  of  from  nine  pounds  to  fifteen  pounds  per  bushel  of  wheat. 
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Q.  That  was  according  to  the  size  of  the  pig? — A.  According  to  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  size.  In  well  bred  pigs  up  to  200  lbs.  weight,  we  can  reckon  on  getting 
one  pound  increase  for  4J  lbs.  of  wheat  consumed,  on  the  average.  That  would  give 
14  lbs.  of  increase  in  live  weight,  per  bushel  of  frozen  wheat.  That  has  been  worth 
quite  5  cents  a  pound  live  weight,  giving  70  cents  a  bushel  all  over  Canada,  if 
markeiablo  at  the  right  time.  We  have  not  made  any  exact  tests  as  between  frozen 
wheat  and  wheat  not  frozen;  but,  inferentially,  from  feeding  wheat  to  swine  and 
cattle,  I  may  say  generally,  that  I  would  rather  have  wheat  that  is  frozen  than 
wheat  that  is  not  frozen,  especially  for  feeding  cattle. 

By  Mr,  Cochrane : 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?— A.  The  unfrozen  wheat  is  filled  with  starch, 
and  the  starch  part  is  the  least  valuable,  because  you  can  get  it  in  corn  stalks, 
straw  and  hay.  The  albuminoids  are  all  in  the  frozen  wheat,  so  that  while  it  is  not 
worth  so  much  per  acre  or  per  bushel  for  sale,  it  is  worth  more  by  the  pound  for 
feeding  cattle. 

By  Mr.  Bain : 

Q.  Would  experiments  on  the  human  race  have  the  same  result? — A.  Yes,  I 
think  60,  if  it  could  be  cooked  in  some  palatable  and  nice  form. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  It  will  give  better  results  than  unfrozen  wheat  per  pound? — A.  Yes;  to 
cattle.    I  would  rather  feed  the  frozen. 

By  Mr.  Feather ston : 

Q.  What  crosses  did  you  find  most  profitable? — A.  I  can  hardly  say  on 
one  year's  work,  but  so  far,  crosses  of  the  Tamworths  have  weighed  most  at  a 
given  age,  and  showed  most  vigour.  My  own  view  is  this,  speaking  with  some 
little  reservation  on  some  of  the  particulars,  because  we  have  only  one  year's  work 
— that  wherever  the  pigs  are  not  so  well  improved  as  to  being  fairly  square'and  heavy 
broad  backs,  the  farmers  should  resort  to  Berkshires,  Essex  and  Suffolk.  Where 
they  have  been  improved  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  have  got  good  shapes,  with 
broad  backs  and  heavy  shoulders,  they  should  go  in  for  Tamworths,  Chester  Whites 
and  Yorkshires.  These  are  all  thin  back  breeds  and  should  give  the  progeny  more 
vigour  of  constitution. 

Q.  The  Chester  White  is  short  and  broad  ? — A.  The  ones  I  know  are  not  broad. 
They  have  long,  deep  sides. 

Q.  Something  like  a  bass  fish  ? — A,  No,  not  quite  so  much  so. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  What  breeds  were  not  rapid  in  putting  on  flesh  ? — A.  The  ones  I  spoke  of 
were  crossbred  of  Tamworths  and  Berkshires,  but  I  would  not  like  to  give  that  as 
a  couolusion,  because  there  may  be  something  in  the  individual  litter  which  might 
need  correcting  on  further  trial.  I  find  complaints  in  some  places  that  the  pigs  are 
too  lardy,  because  they  are  improved  too  far  after  the  pattern  of  the  Berkshire  which 
is  a  model  pig;  but  when  they  are  continually  improved  their  fecundity  is  not 
increased.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  go  in  one  direction  for  a  time,  and  then  in 
another,  in  crossbreeding.  I  do  not  think  continuous  improvement  in  one  direction 
is  a  good  thing  in  the  breeding  of  swine.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  your 
sows,  many  farmers  have  difficulty  with  small  pigs,  but  we  have  had  no  great  diffi- 
culty at  the  experimental  farm.  We  have  lost  only  two  small  pigs  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  and  they  were  lost  accidentally.  Our  method  is  after  this  fashion.  I 
don't  hesitate  to  keep  the  sows  fairly  fat.  Some  people  like  them  very  lean,  but  I 
don't  favour  that.  Many  sows  are  so  ill  nourished  that  when  the  small  pigs  come, 
they  are  too  weak  to  live.  I  keep  them  fairly  fat,  and  I  never  found  a  sow  lose  her 
pigs  on  that  account  if  she  got  sufficient  exercise.  I  find  a  great  many  sows  are 
deprived  of  mineral  matter.    Sows  are  benefited  by  some  sand  or  dirt  to  chew.  We 
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five  our  sows  a  large  sod  to  chew  every  day  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  they 
eep  themselves.  That  has  kept  our  sows  in  such  good  health  that  they  have  given 
well-born  pigs,  and  have  had  no  black  teeth,  which  is  feared  by  some  farmere  very 
much.  A  pig  that  is  not  well-born  will  get  very  shai*p  teeth.  It  is  not  a  disease, 
as  some  farmers  think,  but  an  evidence  of  weak  constitution  and  deficient  nourifth- 
ment.    It  does  not  begin  there,  but  it  shows  there. 

I  have  been  lately  advising  the  farmers  to  use  tooth  powder  for  black  teeth  in 
swine,  as  it  is  a  certain  cure.  Farmers  who  have  adopted  the  plan  have  found  it  a 
great  success.    It  is  to  give  the  sows  sods  to  chew  or  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ashes. 

By  Mr.  Featherston  : 

Q.  Do  you  pull  out  the  side  fenders  in  the  young  pigs? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  My  experience  is  that  if  you  do  not  do  that,  you  are  going  to  have  some  of 
the  young  pigs  destroyed  where  the  litters  are  large.  I  have  two  sows  at  home,  with 
26  pigs,  and  they  would  simply  have  their  faces  scratched  off,  if  I  did  not  take  off 
the  side  fenders? — A.  I  have  watched  the  thing  closely  and  I  have  not  come  across 
an  instance  of  any  pig  needing  that  treatment  in  our  pens. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  pulling  out  the  black  tooth  ?— A.  I  would  leave  them. 
If  I  might  mention  the  mutter  more  tor  amusement  than  for  anything  else:  *the 
black  tooth'  can  be  classed  in  the  same  category  as  *  the  hollow  horn'  in  cows. 
The  old  remedy  suggested  for  *  hollow  horn  '  was  to  split  the  tail  open  and  put  in 
some  pepper  and  salt.  The  unusual  irritation  at  one  extremity  would  tend  to  corrct 
the  disease  at  the  other.  That  was  supposed  to  be  efficacious,  but  of  course  it  is  as 
big  a  myth  as  that  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  Black  tooth  is  sometimes  the 
name  lor  mis-shapen  ill-placed  teeth  which  prevents  the  pigs  from  sucking  well,  u  a 
young  pig  is  not  well  nourished  before  it  is  born,  it  will  have  a  hai*d  struggle  for 
existence. 

By  Mr.McMllan: 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  black  tooth  is  a  disease,  but  that  it  is  due  to  im- 
proper nourishment? — A.  Undoubtedly  insufficient  nourishment  is  the  cause. 

I  must  pass  on  to  speak  a  little  of  our  experimental  dairy  work  and  the  expen- 
mental  farm.  We  have  oeen  carrying  on  tests  in  experimental  dairying  to  discover 
the  best  way  of  getting  cream  from  milk  by  any  method  ofsetting  milk,  and  by  using 
a  centrifugal  machine.  I  have  given  information  on  that  point  in  our  annual  report 
and  have  also  gained  information  which  has  not  been  published  in  detail,  for  the 
guidance  of  our  men  in  the  different  dairy  stations  all  over  the  Dominion.  In  tbw 
way  information  can  be  got  to  butter-makersapartaltogether  from  what  is  contained 
in  our  reports.  In  our  Dominion  dairy  schools  we  are  passing  through,  each  year, 
about  300  cheese  and  butter-makers.  By  means  of  particular  instructions  we  »n 
impart  more  information  to  them  than  can  be  conveyed  in  a  printed  form.  We 
acquire  much  detailed  information  on  small  matters  which  could  not  be  d^cnbcd 
in  print,  without  writing  a  long  bulletin  and  then  running  the  risk  of  it  notbeii^ 
read  by  those  into  whose  hands  it  migh*^  fall.  One  of  our  experiments  has  been,  » 
series  of  tests  as  to  the  effect  of  the  flavour  of  food  on  the  flavour  of  butter.  As  a  ite^ 
of  this  work,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  flavour  of  the  batter  does  nol 
depend  upon  the  feed  of  the  cow  or  the  particular  breed  of  the  animal.  If  we  taw 
the  milk  of  Holsteins,  Ayrshires  or  Jerseys  and  convert  it  into  butter,  we  am  ^ 
make  the  butter  so  that  no  person  can  tell  the  breed  of  animals  it  come*i  from.  ^ 
flavour  can  be  imparted  to  the  butter  so  that  an  expert  could  not  aay  whether  itiw 
Jersey  butter  or  from  any  other  breed.  This  is  the  information  we  are  impvtai 
in  our  different  stations.  ,      «  mI 

We  find  that  we  can  produce  in  winter  time,  butter  with  a  flavour  almo^eq™ 
to  the  best  obtained  in  June.  At  several  of  our  stations  dunng  the  winter^wr  om 
this.  We  are  also  carrying  on  tests  with  diffei-ent  fermentation  starters.  W  e  aa" 
a  certain  fermentation  taking  place  in  the  cream,  which  tends  to  dismtegra^« » 
constituents.    We  find  now  we  can  make  any  flavour  we  like  in  the  butter,  by  ■»■?* 
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fermentation  starter  before  the  cream  has  turned  sour.  We  can  obtain  these  in  the 
shape  of  a  powder.  If  the  food  of  the  cow  contains  any  volatile  oil,  (such  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  skins  of  turnips  or  leeks,  which  the  cattle  obtain  in  the  woods),  by 
scalding  the  cream  up  to  150  degrees,  all  that  volatile  oil  is  driven  off.  We  have 
fed  as  much  as  80  pounds  of  turnips  per  cow  per  day,  and  have  made  butter  without 
any  taste  of  the  turnips  in  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  starter? — A.  It  is  called  the  "Fermentation 
Starter.''  There  are  bacteria,  classified  up  to  30.  Our  object  is  to  obtain  the  peca- 
liar  bacterium  that  makes  a  desirable  flavour  in  the  butter.  One  of  these  is  called 
Bacterium  No.  18. 

By  Mr.  Grieve: 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  the  flavour  of  dandelions  ? — A,  We  do  not  object  to  that. 
Many  people  like  that  flavour. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Does  it  make  any  difference  what  the  food  is?— A.  It  makes  no  difference^ 
if  you  lo6k  after  the  cream  properly. 

Q.  And  you  have  overcome  entirely  the  effects  of  these  different  foods  ? — A. 
This  last  winter  we  did  not  find  any  difference  in  flavour  at  those  stations  where 
they  had  fresh  calved  cows.  Even  when  cows  were  milking  a  long  time,  we  got  the 
same  results.  I  have  been  obtaining  my  information  from  the  Danish  and  German 
investigators,  and  putting  them  into  practice  here.  A  few  men,  there,  have  Deen 
working  for  years  as  bacteriologists  on  this  subject.  I  have  received  their  reports 
and  had  them  translated.  I  have  also  obtained  samples  from  Copenhagen  and  used 
them  in  our  dairy  work. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Q.  I  recollect  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  in  my  county,  you  staled  that  it  was 
necessaiy  to  bring  in  a  number  of  the  cows  in  the  fall? — A,  I  thought  it  was  neces- 
saiy  to  do  that  at  that  time,  but  our  recent  experience  gives  us  the  information  that, 
from  a  number  of  cows,  no  matter  when  they  calved  or  what  the  feeding  may  be, 
you  can  obtain  practically  the  same  quality  of  butter  or  cheese.  It  is  simply  aques- 
tion  of  getting  the  milk  or  cream  sterilized  and  starting  the  necessary  fermentation. 
Of  course,  the  process  of  sterilizing  must  be  used,  and  that  means  extra  labour, 
which  is  not  practicable  in  cheese  factories. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  get  better  results  from  mangels  than  from  turnips? — A.  For  milk- 
ing we  do.  There  is  some  active  property  in  the  turnip  skin  which  seems  to  aid 
digestion  for  fattening.  Wo  have  been  using  also  sugar  beets  for  feeding  and  find 
that  they  make  the  butter  rather  finer  in  the  body.  Let  me  say  this.  The  feed 
that  is  given  to  a  cow  will  in  some  slight  measure  affect  the  texture  of  the  butter  in 
its  being  hard  or  soft.  Certain  classes  of  food  will  give  the  butter  fat  in  the  milk  a 
higher  melting  point. 

By  Mr.  Bain  (  Wentworth) : 

Q.  Won't  these  economical  schemes  have  a  tendenc}'  to  give  you  a  sharper  com- 
petitor in  the  oleomargerin  grade? — A.  I  suppose  it  may  tend  to  make  the  oleomar- 
gerin  more  like  perfect  imitation  of  butter. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane : 

Q.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  where  fermentation  is  not  used,  it  is 
possible  to  make  nice  flavoured  butter  at  all  times  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  with  qualifi- 
cation. From  our  experience  of  the  work  last  winter,  we  found  that  if  a  butter 
m^ker  finds  a  lot  of  good  butter  and  takes  a  gem  jar  of  buttermilk  from  that  churn- 
ing, then  scalds  the  cream  while  still  sweet  to  150°  ;  afterwards  cools  to  70°  Fahr. 
and  adds  a  little  of  the  buttermilk,  he  has  fermentation   started  forthwith.    The 
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scalding  of  the  cream  before  the  fermentation  starter  is  added  will  destroy  all  the 
other  bacteria  present  and  make  the  one  that  is  put  in  to  be  the  prevalent  one. 

By  Mr.  Bain : 

Q,  Is  it  supposed  to  be  kept  away  from  the  air  while  in  the  gem  jars? — ^A.  Cer- 
tainly, because  there  are  ho  many  germs  floating  in  the  air,  that  they  would  rest 
upon  it  and  start  new  growths  if  exposed.  Any  one  of  these  bacteria  finding  a  grow- 
ing place  would  continue  to  develop  in  the  milk.  Even  in  that  very  minute  form  of 
life,  there  is  the  same  battle  going  on  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest  that  one  sees  in 
the  forest,  where  the  trees  are  thick,  and  the  large  sized  ones  crowd  the  others  out 
and  prevent  them  from  growing  up. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  Is  a  fermentation  starter  costly? — A.  Oh  no,  it  is  very  cheap.  We  use  the 
buttermilk  alone  and  call  it  the  fermentation  starter. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane ; 

Q.  Eeverting  to  the  question  of  the  feeding  of  hogs.  I  understand  you  are  of 
opinion  that  it  does  not  make  a  good  class  of  pork  for  bacon  if  whey  is  fed  with 
grain.  Would  not  pease  and  whey  make  a  good  article  of  food  ? — A.  Whey,  as  part 
of  the  ration,  makes  an  excellent  quality  of  pork,  but  if  fed  to  the  pigs  up  to  killing 
time,  the  bacon  will  be  rather  soft.  For  immediate  consumption,  however,  it  makes 
one  of  the  best  classes  of  pork  and  bacon;  but  where  swine  are  fed  on  it  continuously, 
the  bacon  will  not  keep  as  well  as  if  the  animals  had  been  fed  on  grain  alone  a  month 
before  they  are  killed. 

By  Mr.  McNeill  : 

Q.  Is  there  much  nourishment  in  the  whey? — A.  There  is  from  7  to  7^  pounds 
of  solids  in  100  pounds  of  whey;  and  when  judiciously  fed,  100  pounds  of  w^y 
will  yield  2  pounds  of  increase  in  the  live  weight. 

Q.  Do  you  feed  shorts  to  the  young  pigs  ? — A.  There  is  nothing  better  than 
shorts  to  give  to  young  pigs  together  with  skim  milk  for  the  first  six  weeks  after 
they  are  weaned. 

By  Senator  Read  ; 

Q.  From  my  observation  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  let  the  young  pigs  get 
on  the  ground,  if  you  want  them  to  be  healthy  and  to  grow? — A.  In  the  feeding  of 
pigs,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  let  them  lie  on  the  soil.  The  ground  appears  to  act  like  a 
poultice  on  the  bowels  and  belly.  It  is  one  of  the  best  treatments  that  can  be  given 
to  them.  I  think  I  have  now  covered  all  the  ground  that  I  intended  to  touch  upon 
in  reference  to  the  feeding  of  swine  and  in  regard  to  our  experimental  dairy  work. 
There  are  many  subjects,  of  course,  which  I  could  deal  with  at  length,  but  1  thought 
it  better  to  outline  our  policy  rather  than  give  you  details  of  our  work,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  annual  report. 

The  Expeeimental  Farms  at  the  Woeld*8  Fair. — Objects  in  view. 

There  is  one  other  subject,  however,  which  I  would  like  to  bring  before  the 
committee  and  that  is  our  work  in  connection  with  the  exhibits  of  dairy  products  at 
the  World's  Fair.  A  lull  report  on  that  subject  will  be  found  in  my  annual  report; 
but  there  are  some  features  of  the  work  which  could  not  be  dealt  with  there.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  learn  a  few  facts  in  connection 
therewith. 

Our  object  in  going  to  the  World's  Fair  was  to  advertise  the  resources  of  the 
Dominion  and  to  illustrate  the  attainments  of  Canadians  in  dairy  products.  I  had 
no  hope  or  desii  e  to  boom  the  cheese  or  butter  market.  I  did  think  we  would  be 
able  to  give  the  world  a  new  illustration  of  what  Canada  had  to  ofl^er  for  men  who 
had  money  to  invest  and  who  had  experience  in  dairy  farming;  and  that  was  why 
we  went  into  some  things  that  were  not  diiectly  connected  with  the  cheese  or  butter 
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markets.  Our  main  object  was  to  advertise  our  resources  and  to  show  dairy  farmers 
that  there  was  an  opening  to  earn  a  good  living  here  in  this  class  of  work.  To  ad- 
vertise successfully,  you  need  to  have  something  unique,  and  that  was  why  the 
mammoth  cheese  was  made.  If  we  had  sent  as  large  a  quantity  of  cheese  in  ordin- 
ary shapes,  it  would  never  have  got  more  than  three  or  four  little  paragraphs  in  the 
newspapers,  that  nobody  would  have  seen ;  but,  because  it  was  unique,  it  was  para- 
graphed in  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  papers  in  Europe  and  on  this  continent. 
Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  there  was  not  fifteen  cents  spent  in  advertising.  That  is 
one  little  crow  that  the  newspaper  people  have  to  pluck  with  me.  I  did  not  pay 
the  newspapers  anything.  I  thought  the  newspapers  wanted  that  kind  of  reading 
matter,  and  I  saw  that  they  got  it.  I  may  mention  one  of  the  cutest  things  printed 
about  the  big  cheese.  I  had  gone  to  see  the  men  of  four  or  five  of  the  Chicago 
papers,  with  reference  to  the  big  cheese  and  our  exhibits.  One  paper  did  not  print 
a  line,  but  the  other  three  or  four  gave  us  good  notices.  Two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, the  paper  that  had  not  said  anything,  gave  an  illustration — a  great  half  disc, 
like  the  moon  rising  in  the  back  ground,  and  hundreds  of  heads  looking  at  it.  You 
remember  the  old  story  of  the  benevolent-looking  man  who  sat  by  the  wayside  with 
a  grindstone,  and  invited  all  the  boys  who  passed  that  way  to  school,  to  take  a  turn 
at  the  handle.  At  the  front  of  the  illustration,  two  persons  looking  at  the  big  disc 
rising,  were  conversing.  One  of  them,  a  boy  (looking  at  the  mammoth  cheese  from 
Canada),  was  saying  to  his  father:  "Father,  is  that  the  moon  rising?"  "No, 
sonny,  that  is  not  the  moon.  It  is  a  grindstone.  Do  you  want  to  turn  the 
handle  ?  "  (Laughter.)  Still,  that  editor  turned  the  handle  for  the  Canadian  cheese, 
all  the  same,  in  that  kind  way.  It  was  in  order  to  attract  attention  that  the  big 
cheese  was  made,  and  made  of  excellent  quality.  It  was  made  and  sold  to  bo  deliv- 
ered in  excellent  condition  in  Chicago,  and  was  in  excellent  condition  at  Chicago, 
even  as  late  as  October.  I  have  certificates  from  the  judges,  copies  of  which  I  have 
put  into  my  report,  and  I  have  private  letters  from  them  since,  in  which  they  say 
the  cheese  was  a  marvel  of  excellence.  The  man  to  whom  the  cheese  had  been  sold 
refused  to  take  it,  because,  he  said,  it  was  not  in  condition  when  it  landed  in  Liverpool. 
The  surface  had  boon  disturbed  by  boys,  and  it  had  been  shaken  in  the  passage.  The 
air  had  got  down  about  six  inches,  and  the  surface  was  spoiled.  But  below  that  it  was 
in  good  condition,  and  it  was  reported  to  us  from  London  to  that  effect.  I  have  one 
regret;  There  was  an  eighty-pound  block  of  it  coming  back  by  the  Parisian^  and  I 
hoped  it  would  be  here  for  t<Mlay,  but  in  a  few  days  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  taste  it  for  themselves,  although  it  is  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  and  stood  one  summer  in  a  glass  building,  with  an  atmosphere 
of  90°  to  95*"  surrounding  it. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  Is  the  statement  true  that  it  was  sold  at  two  pence  a  pound? — A.  It  may  be 
true.  The  position  was  just  this.  The  buyer,  Lipton,  refused  the  cheese,  and  I  had 
a  clear  case  to  make  him  pay  the  full  value.  I  wrote  and  cabled  him  to  that  effect, 
and  submitted  the  matter  to  the  department,  but  the  Minister  said  it  would  be  better 
not  to  go  into  a  law  suit.  The  case  was  quite  clear,  but  as  this  Lipton  had  some 
two  hundred  shops  all  over  England,  by  his  remarks  and  so  on,  he  could  do  the 
country  far  more  harm  than  the  price  of  the  cheese.  Our  idea  was,  that  it  would  be 
best  to  let  the  matter  drop  and  sell  the  cheese  quietly  for  what  it  would  fetch.  It 
would  not  fetch  much  unless  it  could  be  used  as  an  advertisement,  as  the  mammoth 
Canadian  cheese,  and  Lipton  with  his  two  hundred  shops  would  have  been  able  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  its  reputation.  We  could  not  sell  it  to  advantage  on  that 
account;  so  I  thought  it  best  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  quietly,  seeing  that  it  had 
already  served  its  purpose.  But  I  insisted  on  80  lbs.  from  the  centre,  coming  back 
here,  and  it  reached  Montreal  the  other  day.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  here  now  to 
show  for  itself. 

Mr.  McMillan: — I  had  the  honour  of  testing  the  cheese  in  Chicago  and  I 
must  say  it  was  a  very  fair  cheese.  I  think  it  was  in  October,  Perhaps  you 
remember  the  day  ? 
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Professor  Eobeetson  : — ^Yes,  and  no  less  than  100  of  the  leading  dairymen  of 
the  whole  continent  tested  that  cheese  and  I  did  not  find  a  single  man  who  sampled 
it  who  said  anything  against  its  quality  so  long  as  it  was  in  Chicago.  The  surface 
was  spoiled,  that  was  all,  and  if  I  could  have  gone  to  England  I  could  have 
straightened  that  surface  defect,  and  straightened  out  the  whole  matter.  But  I  could 
not  go  at  the  time  and  so  we  could  not  get  the  full  value.  But  the  80  lbs.  coming 
back,  will,  I  think,  show  that  it  was  good  to  the  end  and  be  a  tribute  to  the  skill  and 
ability  of  the  men  who  made  it.  1  merely  had  the  duty  of  organizing  and  planning; 
it  was  the  cheesemakers  of  the  district  of  Perth,  Ontario,  who  made  it. 

By  Mr.  Rohillard  : 

Q.  Did  you  sell  it  to  the  same  men  who  bought  it  at  first  ? — A.  No,  I  found 
difficulty  in  getting  a  purchaser  after  it  had  been  refused,  because  it  was  so  big  the 
shops  would  not  hold  it.  During  last  summer  1  had  applications  for  it  from  some 
of  the  largest  firms  in  England,  but  it  was  sold  then  and  could  not  be  offered.  We 
made  a  mistake  in  selling  it  to  Lipton ;  but  the  very  fact  of  his  buying  it,  gotso  much 
more  advertising  that  the  transaction  was  not  all  loss. 

We  had  this  second  object  on  going  to  Chicago — apart  from  the  advertising  of 
our  resources,  we  wanted  to  gain  a  better  reputation  for  having  a  fine  quality  of 
cheese  in  all  parts  of  Canada.  We  had  cheese  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  all  the  way  fiom  Manitoba,  sent  to 
Chicago  and  exhibited  as  Canadian  cheese.  In  doing  that  wo  got  together  from  even 
Manitoba  and  Prince  Edward  Island  cheese  that  rated  the  very  best,  higher  than  the 
highest  rated  cheese  from  any  part  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  class.  I  need 
not  detain  you  with  many  figures,  but  I  should  like  to  show  you  how  great  our 
success  was  in  the  first  competition.  Wo  sent  to  Chicago  162  lots  of  cheese  and 
carried  off  129  awards.    That  was  in  June. 

The  dairymen  of  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  had  sent  nearly  500  ex- 
hibits in  the  same  classes,  and  they  carried  off  nine  awards.  Then  they  said  we 
caught  them  napping ;  that  they  would  not  be  so  caught  the  next  time.  During  the 
summer  they  would  make  sufficient  preparations,  and  in  the  fall  they  would  at  least 
divide  the  awards  evenly.  Well,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  we  sent  over  altogether  a 
much  larger  number  of  exhibits  from  all  the  provinces,  539  in  all.  With  these  539 
exhibits  we  carried  of  490  awards.  As  compared  with  our  490  awards,  the  United 
States  dairymen  carried  off  only  about  54  in  the  same  classes,  although  they 
had  six  months  at  least  in  which  to  do  the  best  they  could.  The  retison  why  we 
were  so  eminently  successful  in  the  work  was  because  our  work  was  organized  in 
every  province.  The  cheese  were  collected  systematically  and  the  best  only  were 
sent.  In  the  several  states  of  the  union,  however,  there  was  no  exclusion  or  pro- 
vision made  for  selection.  While  we  got  a  tremendous  number  of  medals,  it  was 
largely  in  consequence  of  our  own  organization  giving  our  cheese-makers  a  fair  chance 
to  exhibit  their  best  products. 

By  Mr.  Bain: 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  personal  examination  of  their  samples? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  respect  were  they  behind  yours  ? — A.  In  every  regard — in  quality, 
appearance,  and  flavour.  In  the  June  competition  wo  had  three  lots  of  cheese  rated 
higher  than  their  best  lot.  If  there  had  been  a  competition^for  merit,  their  very  best 
would  have  come  32nd  in  that  competition.  In  October  there  were  three  judges 
altogether,  two  from  the  United  States  and  one  from  Canada.  The  judging  was 
done  in  this  way — I  mention  it  to  show  how  fair  it  was.  All  the  cheese  were  ranged 
on  large  tables  in  a  barn.  One  table  was  left  vacant,  and  there  was  a  large  screen 
suspended.  The  cheese  from  Wisconsin,  New  York  or  Canada  were  pushed  under 
the  screen,  bearing  no  name  upon  them,  only  a  number,  and  all  in  the  same  hand- 
writing. The  judges  knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  cheese  as  to  locality  or  ex- 
hibitor, consequently  the  judging  was  entirely  impartial. 

By  Mr.  Grieve : 
Q.  Had  you  monthly  competitions  ? — A.  Monthly  competition  had  been  arranged 
for  by  the  exhibition  authorities,  but  we  took  part  in  June  and  October  only.     We 
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might  have  gone  into  the  Jaly  competition,  bat  it  would  have  cost  muoh  more  than 
the  advantage  we  should  have  obtained  from  it.  A  few  people  in  Canada  objected 
to  the  plan  which  we  adopted  ;  but  I  have  been  reading  the  reportB  of  the  different 
dairy  conventions  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  winter,  and  I  notice  that 
^very  one  who  referred  to  the  question  there  expressed  regret  that  they  did  not 
adopt  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Canadians  and  confine  themselves  to  two  exhibitions. 

By  Mr.  Bain  : 

Q.  What  make  of  cheese  did  your  fall  exhibit  consist  of? — A.  Of  any  month. 

Q.  And  you  looked  just  to  quality? — A.  Yes.  In  October  competitions  we  had 
some  cheese  of  the  make  of  1892.  That  is  one  advantage  which  we  had  over  the 
United  States.  They  did  not  show  any  1892  cheese  in  October.  The  fact  of  our 
showing  1892  cheese  in  October  of  1893,  gained  us  the  reputation  of  producing  a 
good  keeping  cheese.  Although  a  year  old,  it  was  in  perfect  condition.  We  had 
also  some  1891  cheese  which  were  rated  as  among  the  best  on  the  whole  ground. 

Q.  They  had,  of  course,  the  advantage  of  cold  storage  ? — A.  They  had  been  in 
cold  storage  on  this  side — at  Ingersoll,  but  there  was  no  cold  storage  accommodation 
on  the  fair  grounds.  Now  that  you  have  mentioned  this  matter,  perhaps  I  might 
refer  to  the  question  ot  cold  storage  for  a  moment  or  two.  When  the  intimation 
was  given  to  us,  first  of  all,  about  the  arrangements  for  the  dairy  department  in  the 
exhibition,  it  was  stated  that  they  would  afford  us  plenty  of  cold  storage  for  cheese 
and  butter.  The  buildings  at  the  World's  Fair  were  marvels  of  beauty,  but  the  dairy 
building  was  a  discredit  to  the  department  that  planned  and  placed  it.  The  dairy 
building  was  a  very  poor  building  indeed.  We  were  led  to  believe  that  our  cheese 
would  be  provided  with  cool  storage.  As  there  was  no  cold  storage  accommodation 
for  the  big  cheese  in  the  dairy  building,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  we  should 
put  it  in  that  building  where  it  would  not  be  seen  by  many  people,  or  whether  it 
should  go  into  the  large  agricultural  building  and  possibly  spoil  in  a  very  hot  tem- 
perature. We  decided  to  take  the  risk  of  the  latter.  It  was  in  a  very  warm  place. 
That  is  the  only  failure  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  neglecting  to  provide  cold 
storage  for  the  dairy  products.  We  put  the  big  cheese  in  the  agricultural  building, 
and  to  complete  the  exhibit  we  had  other  cheese  along  with  it,  but  they  were  the 
only  exhibits  of  cheese  in  that  building  from  this  continent.  We  had  to  obtain 
special  permission  to  secure  the  placing  of  the  exhibit  there. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  difference  between  the  United  States 
make  and  ours?  Were  the  climatic  conditions  more  favourable  here,  or  was  the 
cheese  more  skilfully  handled? — A.  It  was  because  our  cheese  were  more  carefully 
handled.  They  produce  some  cheese  in  Wisconsin  and  Now  York,  which  is  just  as 
good  as  ours. 

By  Mr.  Ftatherston : 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it  that  they  were  not  more  successful  in  the  com- 
petitions ? — A.  They  had  to  contend  with  local  jealousies  and  there  was  no  one  to  look 
after  the  selections.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  I  understand  they  had  to  go  to  the 
warehouses  during  the  winter  and  pick  out  the  best  they  could  find,  while  we  had 
men  out  asking  the  makers  to  make  selections  long  before  the  factories  closed  in  the 
autumn. 

By  Mr.  Bain : 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  separate  state  organization  ? — A.  Un- 
doubtedly. 

By  Mr.  Grieve : 

Q.  Were  your  cheese  chosen  by  the  factory  men  themselves  ? — A.  Cheese  buyers 
in  the  countiy  helped  to  make  the  selections.  When  their  work  was  completed  the 
cheese  were  sent  to  Ingersoll  or  Montreal,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  then  a  com- 
mittee of  throe,  including  myself,  went  over  them  again  and  selected  those  that  we 
thought  the  best.    In  this  way  we  obtained  a  thoroughly  representative  collection 
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We  could  not  do  that  with  butter,  because  if  we  had  opened  the  packages,  the  result 
would  have  been  disastrous.  The  butter  would  have  been  affected  by  admitting  the 
air.  As  a  consequence,  we  did  not  stand  as  well  with  butter  as  we  did  with  cheese, 
but  we  obtained  40  awards  out  of  167  exhibits. 

I  have  no  need  to  detain  the  committee  longer,  beyond  saying,  that  the  greatest 
gain  we  have  got  fi'om  the  whole  exhibition  is  in  the  confidence  our  own  people  now 
have  in  their  ability  to  make  the  very  finest  cheese,  and  in  the  advantage  secured  to 
all  sections  of  Canada  in  having  a  share  of  the  go«xl  name  of  "  Canadian,"  as  applied 
to  their  products.  There  has  l^n  a  good  bit  of  undesirable  rivalry  between  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  and  the  Maritime  Province.'^  in  the  matter,  and  Chicago  has  knocked 
all  that  out.  Going  under  the  name  of  "  Canadian,"  to  England,  secures  a  ready  sale 
which  will  be  a  great  gain,  and  no  section  will  lose  by  the  other's  progress  and  advantage.' 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  I  see  in  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Park  &  Son  of  Toronto  got 
287i  lbs.  of  butter  from  Mount  Elgin,  and  there  is  no  price  attached  to  it? — ^A.  It 
muet  be  a  mistake  of  the  copying  clerk.  It  should  bo  bracketed  in  the  Woodstock 
lot  at  the  same  time.  There  are  287j  lbs.  from  Mount  Elgin  and  889J  lbs.  from 
Woodstock,  they  should  be  bracketed  together  as  they  were  paid  for  together. 

Q.  I  see  there  were  100  lbs.  of  butter  given  away  in  England  ? — A.  Yes,  there 
was  one  tub  of  50  lbs.  sent  to  the  High  Commissioner  to  be  used  to  have  the  butter 
talked  up.  I  gave  away  altogether  during  the  three  years,  I  think,  four  boxes  of 
cheese,  two  to  newspaper  men  in  London  ;  one  to  the  president  of  the  Produce  Ex- 
change; one  was  cut  up  for  farmers,  at  the  experimental  farm. 

Q.  I  see  $167.60  was  paid  for  butter  on  account  of  shrinkage  in  the  market. 
Was  that  the  butter  from  the  experimental  station  ? — It  went  from  Wellman's  Corners, 
although  part  of  it  was  charged  to  other  stations.  I  paid  out,  that  year,  some 
S300  on  account  of  fall  in  the  market,  that  I  thought  the  people  should  not  lose. 
That  was  paid  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

Q.  I  see  there  was  considerable  difficulty  with  respect  to  a  quantity  of  butter 
sent  west.  They  claimed  $250  damages,  and  they  say  they  are  satisfied  you  have 
agreed  to  make  redress  to  them.  Did  they  get  any  redress  ? — ^A.  No  allowance 
whatever,  if  you  will  read  the  correspondence  you  will  see  it  was  only  a  bit  of  rather 
sharp  commercial  practice.  When  the  butter  got  to  Vancouver  they  said  it  was 
not  nice.  The  butter  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1893  and  sold  for  immediate  delivery 
at  24  cents  a  pound.  It  was  held  at  the  invitation  of  the  men  who  purchased  it. 
They  paid  the  amount  in  full,  and  then  made  reclamation  because  they  said  it  was 
not  nice.  I  made  inquiries  from  ray  friends  in  Vancouver,  8nd  found  it  had  been 
sold  in  May,  out  there,  at  27  cents  a  pound.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
butter  made  in  January,  and  held  here  in  cold  storage  until  April,  and  then  held 
out  there,  was  selling  at  27  cents  a  pound  in  May,  it  was  not  very  bad.  I  took 
pains  to  inform  myself  as  to  its  quality,  and  refused  to  pay  anything,  though  they 
threatened  to  sue  me  for  the  loss. 

By  Mr,  Featherston  : 

Q.  I  noticed  last  year,  from  some  of  the  newspapers,  that  some  of  the  butter  from 
some  of  the  experimental  farms  had  been  sold  in  Liverpool  and  sent  back  to  New 
Brunswick  ? — A.  Not  from  our  experimental  stations.  It  was  reported  that  a  shipment 
was  sent  back  on  account  of  the  unusualy  dull  condition  of  the  market  in  England. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  have  not  been  sending  much  to  the  old  country  this  season  ? — A.  Not  a 
single  box.  The  English  market  would  not  afford  24  cents  a  pound,  and  we  have 
been  selling  at  25  and  26  cents. 

Q.  They  sold  some  at  Montreal  from  Mount  Elgin  in  1891-92  at  16  cents  a  pound. 
There  must  have  been  something  wrong  with  that? — A.  I  can't  think  what  was  the 
reason  of  that,  for  the  moment,  because  there  was  no  butter  that  was  inferior  sold 
from  Mount  Elgin.     We  have  sold  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  butter  from 
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onr  ezpenmental  dairy  at  10  oenta  a  pound.  We  have  kept  butter  for  several 
months  for  testing  and  have  bored  it  many  times  for  the  purpose  of  testing  it.  It 
was  sold  for  what  we  could  get  for  it.  The  same  applies  to  a  small  quantity  of 
cheese. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  ship  ? — A.  In  our  sales  of  butter  and  choese  we  are,  simply, 
like  commercial  men,  we  do  not  make  a  definite  plan  as  to  time  of  selling,  but  sell 
when  we  think  we  will  get  the  best  pjice,  quality  and  price  being  both  considered. 

By  Mr.  McNeill: 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  sending  our  butter  over  to  England  ? — A.  It  costs  2J 
to  2f  cents  per  pound  for  freight,  commisnions,  shrinkage  and  all  charges. 

Q.  Does  our  butter  sell  in  the  English  market  as  dear  as  Danish? — ^A.  Not 
quite.  We  have  sold  some  of  our  best  creamery  butter  almost  as  high.  Onr  ship- 
ments this  winter,  if  they  had  gone  to  England,  would,  I  think,  have  fetched  the 
same  price,  but  there  wore  shipments  from  Ausiralia,  and  there  was  a  dull  time 
owing  to  the  coal  strike  which  left  the  demand  very  slack. 

Q.  How  does  the  Australian  butter  go  ? — A.  It  sells  about  the  same  price,  but 
is  not  liked  as  well  as  our  best  creamery. 

Q.  Neai'ly  the  same  as  the  Danish  ? — ^A.  Within  four  or  five  shillings  per  hund- 
red weight. 

Having  read  the  preceding  transcript  of  my  evidence  of  the  dates  of  the  8th, 
11th  and  15th  &Iay,  1894, 1  find  it  correct. 

JAS.  W.  BOBERTSON, 
Dominion  Dairy  Commissioner  and  Agriculturist. 


CoMMiTTSs  Boom  46, 

HOUSS  OF  COMMONSy 

Fbibat,  18th  May,  1894. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  met  this  day, 
at  10.30  a.m.    Dr.  Sproule,  chairman,  presiding. 

Mr.  Prank  T.  Shutt,  M.A.,  chemist  of  the  Dominion  experimental  farms,  was 
present  by  citation,  and  being  called,  addressed  the  committee  as  follows:-— 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gsntlshen, — In  coming  before  you  again,  after  an  interval 
of  another  year,  to  give  an  account  of  the  work  accomplibhed  by  the  chemical 
department  of  the  experimental  farms,  it  will  only  be  possible  for  me,  as  on  former 
occasions,  to  touch  very  briefly  upon  some  of  the  more  important  features  of  that 
work.  I  shall  have,  of  necessity,  to  pass  over,  without  even  mentioning  much  that 
is  of  interest,  and  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the  year,  I  shall  have  to 
refer  you  to  my  report  which  has  lately  been  issued. 

INCREASE  OF  INTEREST  BT  FARMERS  IN  AQRIOULTURAL  CHStflSTRT. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  emphasize  the  important  character  of  the 
work  in  which  I  am  employed,  namely,  that  of  investigating  agricultural  problems 
by  the  means  which  ohemistiy  affords,  and  of  disseminating  knowledge  respecting 
agricultural  matters.  That  is  to  say,  renpecting  soils,  fertilizers,  cattle,  fodder  and 
the  like— a  knowledge  which  must  necessarily  lead  our  farmers  to  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  they  are  doing,  resulting  in  a  more  economic  and  profitable 
practice  on  Canadian  farms.  I  say  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  im- 
portant character  of  this  class  of  work,  but  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
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every  year  marks  a  keener  interest  on  the  part  of  oor  fanners  throoghoat  the  whole 
coantiy,  in  oar  work  and  experiments.  Each  succeeding  year  sees  a  greater  desire 
oyinoed  by  our  agriculturints  to  avail  themselves  of  that  knowledge,  and  that  assist- 
ance which,  we,  at  our  experimental  farms  can  offer  them. 

Dunng  the  last  few  years  my  work  has  naturally  arranged  itself  into  several 
sabdivinions,  or  cla"seH,  and  with  your  permission  I  shall  briefly  outline  these  and 
speak  somewhat  of  their  character  and  extent. 

ANALYTICAL   WORK. 

This  includes  the  planning  and  working  out  of  all  agricultural  problems,  the 
solution  of  which  it  is  deemed  will  be  of  value  to  the  country,  or  at  any  rate  to  a 
large  number  of  Canadian  farmers.  As  examples  of  this  kind  of  work,  I  might 
mention  the  chemical  and  phyKJcal  examination  of  typical  virgin  soils  which  repre- 
sent large  areas  in  the  Dominion,  the  question  of  the  amelioration  of  alkaline  soils, 
to  render  soluble  the  mineral  phosphates,  and  the  estimation  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  various  fodders.  These  are  all  questions  which  are  of  wide  importance,  and 
the  results  of  which  would  benefit  to  a  large  extent  the  whole  country. 

VIRGIN  SOILS  or  OANADA. 

I  would  speak  for  a  moment  upon  the  first  of  those  I  mentioned,  namely,  the 
virgin  soils  of  Canada.  In  the  examination  of  typical  soils  which  represent,  as  I 
have  said,  large  areas  of  territory,  soils  which  have  neither  been  manured  nor  crop- 
ped, we  can  obtain  much  needful  information  regarding  the  amount  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  plant  food  which  they  contain.  Although  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  chemical  science,  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  immediately 
available  plant  food  in  the  soil,  yet  a  chemical  analysis  tells  us  distinctly  the  total 
amount  of  plant  food  and  its  character.  We  learn  therefrom  in  what  essential  con- 
stituents it  is  rich,  and  what  elements  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  supply  deficiencies. 
Having  in  our  possession  chemical  data  regarding  temperature,  rainfall,  &c., 
we  may  use  chemical  and  physical  results  ihat  have  been  carefully  obtained, 
to  predict  the  probable  fertility  of  the  soil.  We  can  also  foretell,  in  a  degree, 
the  suitability  of  those  soils  for  various  farm  crops.  It  would  take  up  too  much 
time  on  the  present  occasion  to  review  the  work  done  during  the  past  vear  in  this 
branch  of  our  investigations,  but  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  are  gradually  accumu- 
lating some  very  valuable  data  which  will  be  of  use,  not  only  to  our  own  people  here, 
out,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  of  great  service  for  immigration  purposes  in  European 
countries. 

I  trust  that  some  time  in  the  future  we  may  be  able  to  construct,  for  certain 
large  areas  of  Canadian  territory,  soil  maps — maps  similar  in  principle  of  construc- 
tion to  those  that  are  prepared  as  weather  maps.  Such  maps  would  outline  more  or 
less  accurately,  the  general  character  and  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  various  areas  in 
Canada.  This  work,  of  course,  could  not  be  carried  out  entirely  from  laboratory 
data,  but  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  an  examination  of  the  various  soils  in 
situ.  I  mention  this  matter  to  show  the  possibility  of  a  more  extended  and  perman- 
ent usefulness  in  the  future,  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  virgin  soils. 

The  soils  which  we  have  examined  comprise  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  from  every  province.  Our  results  show  that  we  possess  in  Canada  soils 
which  compare  most  favourably  in  richness  of  plant  food  with  the  best  and  most 
fertile  soils  of  other  countries.  Concerning  much  of  the  prairie  soil  in  Manitoba  and 
the  North-west  Territories, as  well  a.^  those  alluvial  soils  which  have  been  formed  at 
river  deltas  and  tidal  deposits,  both  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coasts,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  me  to  speak  in  terms  of  exaggeration,  because  they  possess 
such  a  vast  store  of  plant  food,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  assimilable  and  ready  to 
be  used  by  crops.  With  regard  to  the  other  provinces,  we  have  analysed  many  soils 
which  have  shown  themselves  to  be  very  excellent.  A  detailed  account  of  the  ana- 
lytical results  in  this  work,  as  well  as  deductions  drawn  therefrom,  will  be  found  in 
my  report  for  the  year. 
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FODDER  0&A.S8SS. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  for  me  to  proceed  to  the  second  subject  of  my  branch 
of  research  work,  namely,  the  examination  of  cattle  fodders.  In  fodders,  the  most 
important  work  of  the  pabt  year  has  been  the  preparation  of  balletin  No.  19,  which 
was  issued  in  September  last.  It  contains  a  botanical  and  an  agricultural  account  of 
many  of  our  native  and  imported  varieties  of  gras*<es.  It  contains,  as  well,  a  state- 
ment of  the  chemical  composition,  and  deductions  therefrom,  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  these  grasses  for  feeding  purposes.  This  bulletin  is  the  result  of  the  joint  labours 
of  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  botanist  of  the  experimental  farm,  and  myself.  The  grasses, 
who^e  analyses  appear  in  this  bulletin,  were  grown  either  at  our  own  farm  here, 
in  Manitoba  or  in  the  North-west  Territories.  We  have,  therefore,  the  composition 
of  the  grasses  grown  under  various  conditions  of  climate  and  on  different  soils.  I 
should  also  add  that  many  of  the  grasses  examined  were  cut  and  analysed  at  two 
stages  of  growth.  This  was  to  ascei-tain  the  best  period  at  which  they  should  be 
cut  for  making  into  hay.  In  this  bulletin,  a  farmer  can  find  an  account  of  all  the 
more  common  grasses,  some  of  which  are  illustrated.  There  were  ninety-two  in  all 
examined,  and  the  dairymen  and  stockraisers  will  here  obtain  much  useful  informa- 
tion regarding  the  general  charac^r  and  suitability  of  our  grasses,  either  for  pasture 
or  for  meadow  purpases.  The  inures  given  show  their  composition,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  relative  food  value.  One  of  the  most  important  deductions  which  we 
were  able  to  muke  from  this  work,  is  in  regard  to  the  deterioration  which  takes 
place  in  the  food  value  of  grasses  as  they  ripen  their  seed. 

The  analyses  of  these  grasses  show  that  the  best  practice  would  be  to  cut  the 
grasses  while  in  bloom,  or  shortly  after,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  greatest  amount 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  food  constituents,  viz.,  the  nesh-formers  or  albuminoids. 
Shortly  after  the  time  of  bloom,  the  fibre  of  the  grass  becomes  woody  and  less 
digestible;  so  that  there  are  two  important  reasons  why  timothy  and  other  grasses 
should  not  be  allowed  to  ripen  before  cutting  for  hay.  The  comparison  of  the  food 
value  of  all  the  grasses  examined  is  a  matter  of  such  extreme  detail,  that  I  fear  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me,  this  morning,  to  enter  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say,  that  the 
examination  of  our  Canadian  grasses  is  not  yet  completed,  but  daring  the  present 
summer  we  hope  to  do  a  conniderable  amount  of  work  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
this  subject,  which  is  of  very  great  importance  to  farmers  and  dairymen,  and  to  bring 
this  investigation  to  a  conclusion. 

YALUS  OF  LEGUMINOUS  PLANTS  FOE  OBEEN  HANUBINO. 

In  my  report  for  1893  will  be  found  the  analyses  of  several  leguminous  fodder 
plants.  The  botanical  family,  leguminof^sd,  is  one  comprising  the  pea,  beau,  clover, 
vetch,  and  some  others  of  a  similar  character.  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
this  class  of  plants,  because  whether  we  grow  them  as  fodders  or  for  the  purpose  of 
green  manuring,  they  are  extremely  valuable  and  important.  As  foddera,  they  ex- 
ceed in  food  value  the  ordinary  bulky  fodders,  such  as  Indian  corn  and  the  grasses. 
They  are  very  much  more  valuable,  weight  for  weight,  than  these,  and  their  cultiva- 
tion improves  the  soil,  not  only  in  tilth,  but  also  in  the  elements  of  fertility.  A  few 
words  in  explanation  of  this  may  not,  here,  be  out  of  place.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  by  turning  under  a  crop  of  growing  clover,  the  soil  may  be  very  much  enriched, 
but  until  quite  recently  the  reason  for  this  has  not  been  rightly  understood.  It  was 
thought  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  clover  was  a  deep- rooted  plant,  which  di*ew 
its  nourishment  largely  from  the  sub-soil,  by  the  turning  under  of  the  clover,  this 
nourishment  drawn  from  the  sub-soil  was  added  to  the  surface  soil,  to  be  used  by 
subsequent  crops.  This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  truth.  We  know  now  that  clover 
and  pease,  and  the  rest  of  the  class  to  which  these  belong,  obtain  their  nourishment 
— as  far  as  one  important  constituent  is  concerned — in  a  very  large  measure 
from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  these  plants  are  of  so 
much  importance,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  both  as  sources  of  cattle  food 
and  for  the  purpose  of  green  manuring.  A  further  word  of  explanation  may 
be    added    to    make    that   clear.      We    all    understand   now   that  the   essential 
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elements  of  plant  food,  necessaiy  to  be  returned  to  the  soil  if  fertility 
is  to  be  maintained,  are  three  in  number,  viz.,  nitrogen,  phosphorio  acid  and 
potash.  Of  these  three,  nitrogen  is  the  most  costly.  In  the  form  of  commercial 
fertilizers  it  costs  about  15  cents  a  pound,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  cost  from 
5  to  7  cents  a  pound.  Nitrogen  therefore  is  ihe  most  expensive  of  all  plant 
foods.  The  same  is  true  when  we  come  to  consider  animal  foods.  The  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  costly  constituent  of  fodders  are  the  albuminoids,  the 
characteristic  element  of  which  is  nitrogen.  So  that  whether  we  feed  plants  or 
animals,  to  do  so  economically,  we  have  to  look  for  a  cheap  source  of  nitrogen.  Now 
the  legumes,  alone  of  all  classes  of  plants,  are  able  to  appropriate,  absorb,  ansimilate, 
and  convert  into  their  own  tissues  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  All  other 
plants  have  to  take  their  store  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  important  of  recent  discoveries  of  agricultural  science,  and  it  is  one  that  when 
widely  known  and  practised  must  certainly  prove  oftheutmobt  value  to  ouii  fa rmei-s. 
Plants  may,  therefore,  now  be  divided  into  two  great  class — the  nitrogen  collectors, 
viz.,  clover,  pease,  beans,  vetches,  lupines;  and  the  nitrogen  consumers,  which  class 
includes  all  other  farm  crops. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  where  this  knowledge  has  been  disseminated,  ac- 
cepted and  put  into  practice  by  the  farmers,  agrJAulture  has  been  revolutionized,  and 
this  is  more  particularly  the  case  where  the  soilfto  improved  have  been  originally 
of  a  light  and  sandy  character.  The  growing  of  the  legumes,  it  is  to  be  understood, 
then,  affoixis  a  means  of  taking  a  large  amount  of  free  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
converting  it  within  its  tissues  into  a  very  important  and  valuable  material,  which, 
when  turned  under,  furnishes  readily  assimilated  food  for  succeeding  crops,  at  the 
same  time  the  humus  or  the  vegetable  matter  thus  added  to  the  soil  very  materially 
improves  its  tilth.  In  light  and  sandy  soils  it  improves  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for 
moisture,  and  fermentative  clianges  also  take  place  which  not  only  improve  the 
tilth  but  finally  result  in  a  setting  free  of  mineral  plant  food.  I  must  not  further 
pursue  this  interesting  and  important  subject  now,  but  I  thought  it  well,  this  morn- 
ing, to  draw  your  attention  to  this  recent  discovery  in  agricultural  chemistry,  and 
80,  indirectly,  to  emphasize  its  importance  to  our  farmers. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  At  what  stage  of  growth  is  there  the  most  nitrogen  in  these  plants  ? — A. 
The  maximum  amount  of  nitrogen  is  immediately  after  flowering — as  the  seed  is 
forming. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  The  scientific  men  at  one  time  thought  that  the  assimilation  of  niti-ogen  was 
all  by  the  leaves.  Are  they  still  of  that  opinion? — ^A.  No.  If  you  take  up  a  clover 
plant  and  carefully  wash  the  earth  from  its  roots,  you  will  notice  there  are  little 
tubercles  upon  the  roots.  In  these  tubercles  will  be  found  bacteria,  which  in  some 
way,  not  at  all  clearly  understood  at  present,  but  by  some  physiological  process, 
asssimilate  for  the  clover  plant  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  clover  plant  is  deprived  of  the  tubercles  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
make  use  of  or  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  in  the  atmofciphere.  It  bus  been  found 
that  when  the  clover  plant  is  grown  in  soil  rich  in  nitrogen,  these  tubercles  do  not, 
develop,  showing  that  their  growth  is  dependent  upon  a  certain  "  hunger"  of  the 
plant  rbr  nitrogen.  This  points  to  the  fact  that  there  is  ho  economy  in  growing 
clover  for  manure  upon  soils  which  are  already  rich  in  nitrogen,  because  in  that 
case,  they  draw  nitrogen  from  the  soil  and  not  from  the  air.  But  if  you  supply 
mineral  Ibod  in  the  form  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  a  soil  deficient  in  niti*ogen, 
the  legumes  of  the  bacteria  in  the  tubercles  can,  by  a  process  known  as  symbiosis, 
assimilate  and  finally  convert  into  albuminoids,  within  their  tissues,  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  air. 

By  Mr.  Boome : 

Q.  Then  the  leaves  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  assimilation  of  the  free  nitro- 
gen ? — A.  No. 
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By  Mr.  Bain: 

Q.  Does  this  applj  also  to  the  bean  plant? — *A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  roots  develop  in  the  same  way  ? — A.  Yes,  but  they  have  their  particalar 
form  of  bacteria.  The  tubercles  of  the  lupine  contain  a  different  form  of  bacterium 
to  that  of  clover,  but  the  function  is  the  same  in  both  oases. 

SOILING    CROP. 

The  practice  of  growing  a  patch  of  mixed  oats,  pease  and  wheat  to  be  fed  to 
<iairy  cattle  when  the  pasture  runs  short,  is  now  becoming  common,  and  wherever  it 
has  been  tried  has  been  highly  s|)oken  of.  Sometimes  the  mixture  is  of  oats  and 
pease  only.  This  green  food  is  succulent,  nutritious  and  palatable,  and  proves  of 
much  value  in  keeping  up  the  milk  flow  during  the  hot  dry  season.  It  is  a  cheap 
fodder,  there  being  a  large  yield  per  acre. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Will  the  development  of  the  tubercles  take  place  most  rapidly  in  a  well 
drained  soil,  or  in' a  soil  well  saturated  with  water? — A.  I  have  no  data  on  that 
point,  but  should  not  suppose  the  clover  would  thrive  in  a  soil  altogether  imperme- 
able to  air.  I  might  add,  that  we  can  inoculate  soil  and  can  induce  this  assimilation 
of  nitrogen,  by  transferring  to  a  plot  of  ground  a  certain  quantity  of  soil  that  has  had 
clover  or  pease  grown  in  it.  That  will  bring  the  bacteria  with  it  and  inoculate 
the  soil.  Eoot  tubercles  will  then  be  formed  on  pease  or  clover  subsequently 
60wn. 

By  Mr.  Boome  : 

Q.  What  do  you  include  in  the  term  "  bacteria  "  ? — A.  I  include  those  which  we 
ordinarily  understand  as  the  plants  which  produce  fermentative  changes,  and  amongst 
which  are  those  germs  which  cause  zymotic  diseases.  There  are  beneficial  and 
injurious  bacteria.  They  belong  to  a  very  low  order  of  plants  known  as  the  fungi. 
They  lack  green  colouring  matter  and  are  microscopic  in  size. 

By  Mr.  Pridham  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  experiments  with  buckwheat  for  fertilizers  ? — A,  Buck- 
wheat can  only  take  nitrogen  from  the  soil  like  other  plants,  but  it  is  easily  grown- 
A  crop  of  it  ploughed  under  returns  to  the  soil  plant  food  in  a  condition  more  or  less 
assimilated  for  future  crops.  You  havo,  so  to  speak,  partially  digested  it.  It  adds 
humus-forming  material  to  the  soil,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  soil  fertility. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  green  manuring  may  be  done  pi*ofitab'y.  If 
the  soil  is  exceedingly  sandy  the  nitrogen-collecting  crop,  previously  manured,  if 
possible,  with  potaHh  and  phosphoric  acid  fertilizers,  may  be  turned  under  just  after 
flowering  and  while  yet  still  green.  If  clover  is  uned,  the  first  crop  may  be  fed  and 
the  second  growl h  ploughed  under.  However,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  more 
economical  and  profitable  method  will  be  to  use  the  legumes  as  soiling  crops,  as  in 
this  way  we  obtain  highly  nutritious  food  very  cheaply — food  that  will  allow  us  to 
diminish  the  grain  ration  of  the  cattle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  replace  on  the  soil 
from  75  to  85  per  cent  of  all  the  plant  food  in  the  crop.  I  think  we  should  draw 
the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  the  importance  of  this  question,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  endeavouring  to  increase  the  fertility  of  their  soils  by  growing  more  of  these 
leguminous  crops.  In  this  way,  we  may  cheaply  obtain  the  most  costly  element  in 
both  plant  and  animal  food,  and  at  the  same  time,  ])ermanently  improve  the  con- 
dition of  our  soils. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  of  more  value  acre  for  acre,  where  a  good 
orop  of  corn  can  be  raised  ?  Which  crop  can  wo  raise  the  greatest  quantity  of? — A. 
We  have  to  look  at  this  matter  from  several  standpoints.  In  comparing  clover  with 
Indian  corn,  we  can  obtain  a  much  larger  yield  from  the  latter  crop.    In  the  case  of 
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grasses,  however,  that  ratio  is  altered.  We  obtain  not  only  richer  food  through  the 
legumes,  but  we  also  obtain  a  larger  yield  per  acre.  I  am  advocating  a  more  exten- 
sive growth  of  legumes,  but  in  doing  so  I  am  not  in  anyway  speaking  dinparagingly 
of  Indian  corn.  On  former  occasions,  I  have  gone  into  the  question  of  the  growing 
of  corn  very  fully,  and  pointed  out  to  this  committee  that  it  is  our  chief  and  most 
important  fodder  crop  in  this  country.  It  is  of  inestimable  value  for  dairy  purposes 
and  the  one  plant  which  has  made  winter  dairying  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
have  to  recognize  this  fact,  that  the  Indian  corn  plant  takes  from  the  soil  those 
three  essentials  of  plant  food  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  growth  of  Indian  corn  does  by  its  proper  culture,  improve  the  tilth 
of  the  soil,  still  it  cannot  utilize  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  to  make  its  albuminoids 
from,  nor  can  it  add  plant  food  to  the  soil.  In  the  growth  of  the  legumes,  we  have, 
on  the  contrary,  a  valuable  fodder  produced  cheaply,  in  addition  to  the  nitrogeD 
stored  in  the  roots,  which  may  be  used  by  the  future  crops. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  growing  of  pease  in  an  apple  orchard  ? — ^A.  A 
a  great  deal  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  soil.  If  you  wish  to  improve 
the  tilth,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  soil  is  de6cient  in  humus  as  well  as  to  supply  nitrogen  ; 
if  it  were  a  light  porous  soil  it  would  be  well  to  turn  in  a  crop  of  clover  or  pease, 
and  in  that  way  increase  the  amount  of  plant  food  and  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for 
moitsture.  I  do  not  think  it  is  advised,  however,  by  the  best  authorities,  to  grow  a 
crop  in  the  orchard  if  the  soil  is  fairly  good,  because  it  is  looked  upon,  generally, 
that  the  trees  require  all  the  ground  available  to  furnish  them  their  plant  fo(xi.  In 
the  second  place,  in  doing  so,  you  would  add  nitrogen,  which  is  not  the  most  essen- 
tial fertilizer  for  orchards.  At  the  same  time  that  such  a  crop  is  grown  there  should 
be  added  some  wood  abhes  or  some  other  form  of  potash. 

By  Mr,  Semple : 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  best  time  of  cutting  hay  to  get  the  most 
good  ? — A.  While  it  is  in  bloom,  or  shortly  aftei-wards,  we  find  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances that  the  grass  gives  the  largest  amount  of  cattle  food.  It  is  then  most  pala- 
table and  nutritious. 

By  Mr.  Roome : 

Q.  You  told  us,  that  with  corn  the  best  time  to  cut  it  is  the  glazing  stage  ? 
How  do  you  account  for  this  difference  ? — A.  Several  questions  have  to  be  discussed 
in  that  connection.  If  the  corn  plant  is  cut  at  an  earlier  stage  of  growth  than  "glaz- 
ing " — say  when  tassel  ling — we  sustain  a  considerable  loss  of  real  cattle  food.  This 
is  because  the  young  plant  is  watery.  As  it  matures  it  not  only  increases  in  weight, 
but  a  portion  of  the  water — from  10  to  12  per  cent — is  replaced  by  *'dry 
matter."  This  development  of  the  carbohydrates  points  to  economy  in  allowing 
the  plant  to  mature,  though  it  should  never  be  left  standing  until  t^talk  and  ear  are 
ripe,  for  such  would  mean  a  loss  in  digestibility.  From  *'  lasselling  "  to  "glazing  '* 
there  is  an  increase  of  almost  100  per  cent  in  thedry  matter,  so  that  if  we  cut  the  corn 
at  that  early  stage  we  should  only  get  one-half  of  the  cattle  food  we  obtain,  if  we 
allow  it  to  go  to  the  glazing  condition.  Although  the  dry  matter  of  the  corn  is 
richer  in  albuminoids  at  the  earlier  stage,  yet,  allowing  the  plant  to  reach  full  de- 
velopment, the  additional  store  of  food  more  than  balances  the  slight  deterioratioD 
in  the  quality  of  the  drj?  matter. 

Q.  1  cannot  see  why  in  timothy  and  millet,  it  should  not  follow  the  same  rule 
aswiih  corn  ? — A.  Another  point  I  should  mention  in  connection  with  this  matter  is 
that  as  the  plants  mature,  tne  fibre  becomes  mure  and  more  indigestible.  Food  is 
valuable  just  in  accordance  as  it  is  digestible.  The  fibre  in  ripe  grass  is  therefore 
less  digestible  and  less  valuable  than  that  in  grass  at  a  younger  stage.  Further,  as 
the  seeds  of  grass  or  Indian  corn  fill  out,  there  is  a  migration  of  food  material,  in- 
cluding albuminoids,  from  the  stem  and  leaves  to  the  seeds.  This  migration  of 
elaborated  food  leaves  the  farmer  poorer  but  enriches  the  latter.    Hence,  if  the  seeds 
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are  in  a  great  measure  lost,  as  is  sore  to  result  by  sheddin&r,  if  the  grass  is  allowed 
to  thoroughly  ripeu  before  cutting,  a  serious  loss  of  cattle  food  ensues,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  cutting  a  week  or  so  earlier.  Many  grasses  shed  their  seed 
very  easily  and  readily  on  being  harvested  when  ripe.  Indian  corn,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  suffer  loss  this  way,  but  retains  its  seeds  which  possess  the  albumi- 
noids derived  from  the  stem  and  leaves. 

Q.  If  you  use  the  millet  for  silo  purposes,  will  there  be  any  loss  through  shell- 
ing of  the  seed  ? — ^A.  Not  if  it  were  cut  green,  i.e.,  before  the  stems  and  seeds  were 
ripe. 

Q.  If  timothy  and  millet  are  cut  then,  when  their  seed  begins  to  glaze  and 
placed  in  the  silo,  we  are  to  understand  there  is  no  loss  ? — A.  There  will  iS  no  loss, 
unless  subsequent  changes  occur  through  a  faulty  silo. 

By  Mr,  Carpenter : 

Q,  Have  you  tried  millet  for  silos? — ^A.  I  cannot  say,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  make  first-class  ensilage  if  cut  at  the  right  time  and  preserved. 
All  grasses  may  be  siloed  with  success,  if  proper  precautions  are  taken. 

Q.  I  think  Indian  corn  would  be  a  better  crop  for  silo. — A.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  it.  There  is  no  crop  from  which  we  can  obtain  the  same  yield  per  acre  of 
cattle  fodder.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  corn  is  not  a  fodder  rich  in 
albuminoids,  and  must  be  supplemented  either  by  some  of  these  legumes  or  a  partial 
meal  ration.  If  wo  grow  and  feed  more  clover,  we  shall  le  able  to  reduce  in  our 
cattle  rations  the  number  of  pounds  of  meal  now  necessary  to  feed.  A  cheap  course 
of  fodder,  inch  in  albuminoids,  is  necessary  for  profitable  dairying  and  stock- 
raising. 

By  Mr.  Semple: 

Q.  Whether  is  clover  or  timothy  the  most  valuable  for  feeding  purposes,  weight 
for  weight  ? — A.  Clover  is  very  much  the  more  valuable. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Q.  But  that  would  not  be  so  for  horses? — A.  Yes,  for  all  feeding  purposes. 
There  is  a  mibtaken  notion  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  grasses 
and  legumes.  The  analyses  and  the  results  of  experience  show  that  the  feeding 
value  of  clover  is  veiy  much  superior  to  that  of  the  grasses. 

Q.  Superior  to  timothy  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Forhor-ses? — A.  Yes.  I  cannot  recall  at  the  moment  any  instance  where 
^rass  hay  has  been  entirely  replaced  by  clover  hay  in  the  feeding  of  horses,  but  un- 
doubtedly the  latter  affords  them,  weight  for  weight,  much  more  nutriment  than 
the  hay  from  grasses. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  I  believe  that  clover  is  much  more  nutritious  for  horses  if  you  get  it  into  the 
barn  without  any  taste  of  mould.  That  is  what  injures  the  animal  ? — A.  This 
erroneous  notion  with  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  timothy  and  clover  (viz.,  that 
the  former  is  much  more  valuable),  is  very  common  in  this  country,  but  you  will 
not  find  that  it  exists  in  the  older  countries.  Great  care,  as  you  have  junt  remarked, 
as  to  the  proper  preservation  of  the  clover,  is  necessary.  It  is  owing  to  carelessness 
in  this  matter,  that  makes  it  possible  that  any  objection  can  be  raised  to  clover  as  a 
nutritious  and  wholesome  feed.  It  should  be  free  from  dust  and  mould.  Our 
analyses  and  our  feeding  experiments  combine  to  show  that  the  clover  is  much  the 
more  valuable  of  the  two. 

RELATIVE   VALUE  PLAN  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  MILK. 

I  would  now  speak  briefly  with  regard  to  the  relative  value  plan  for  the  pur- 
chase and  t^ale  of  milk.  On  former  occasions  I  have  explained  to  you  the  principle 
of  the  Babcoi'k  process,  and  the  composite  test,  and  I  have  also  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  our  farmers  and  dairymen  from  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  in  the  sale  of  their  milk. 
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In  Jane  last,  I  issned  a  bulletin  (No.  13),  which  gives  full  instractions  for  mani- 
pulating the  test,  in  creameries  and  cheese  factories.  It  also  cbntains  an  explantion 
and  illustration  of  the  neceHsarv  calculations  (which  are  ezceedint^ly  simple),  to  be 
undertaken  in  estimating  the  dividends  due  to  patrons  who  use  this  process.  Some 
idea  of  the  interest  taken  in  this  matter,  by  our  people,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  the  first  edition  of  this  bulletin  was  exhausted  a  few  weeks  after  it  was 
issued.  The  bulletin  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Dairy  Commissioner's  Hcport  for 
1893,  but  to  meet  the  special  demand  for  factory  purposes,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  a 
special  edition  in  the  cout*He  of  a  few  weeks.  It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
such  a  method  as  the  "  Babcock  "  should  appeal  to  everybody  who  gives  the  matter 
a  moment's  thought,  as  being  a  more  equitable  and  business-like  plan  to  adopt  in 
creameries,  than  the  old  pooling  plan.  Everyone  must  acknowledge  that  it  exactly 
measures  the  qualities  of  the  milk  for  butter  making  purposes.  The  superiority  of 
the  test  over  all  others,  for  creameries,  is  now  universally  admitted,  but  it  is  not  as 
yet  acknowledged  by  all,  that  it  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt  for  cheese  factories;  and 
that  IS  why  I  wish  to  bring  the  matter  before  you  this  morning.  From  the  work 
carried  on  by  our  Daii-y  CJommissioner,  Mr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  as  well  as  from  alarge  num- 
ber of  experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  Van  Slyke  of  Geneva,  New  York,  and  Dr,  Bab- 
cock, Wisconsin,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  fat  in  the  milk  varies  with  the 
casein  or  curd,  so  that  the  ratio  between  the  percentage  of  fat  and  the  percentageof 
curd  is  more  or  less  constant  for  milks  of  varying  proportions  of  fat.  I'he  ordinary 
impression  is  therefore  erroneous,  that  a  milk  rich  in  butter  fat  is  necessarily  poor 
in  curd.  A  rich  milk  will  make  more  and  better  cheese  than  a  poorer  milk.  The 
popular  idea  that  one  cow  is  a  butter  cow,  and  another  is  a  cheese  cow,  is  not  borne 
out  by  science  or  experience.  It  has  been  most  conclusively  shown  that  the  per- 
centage of  butter  fat  in  the  milk,  gives  us  all  that  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  value 
of  the  milk  for  cheese  making  purposes.  The  following  are  some  statistics  to  cor- 
roborate this:  they  are  from  the  very  highest  authorities  in  this  matter,  and  are 
well  worth  careful  consideration  on  by  all  interested  in  cheese  making: — 

Table  prepared  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock,  embodying  the  results  of  experiments  by  Dr. 
Van  Slyke,  of  the  experimental  station  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  showing  the 
relation  of  fat  to  casein,  and  yield  of  cheese  in  normal  milks  containing  different 
amounts  of  fat. 


Per  cent 

of  fat 
in  railk. 


FromSOtoS  5 
"  3-5**40 
i*  40"4-5 
"  4-5  "50 
"     50"6-25; 


Average 

per  cent 

of  fat. 


3-35 
3-72 
415 
4-74 
5  13 


per  cent 
of  caaein. 


2-20 
2-46 
2-70 
3  05 
3  12 


Lba.  of 
casein  per 
lb.  of  fat 


Fat  lost 

from  100  lbs. 

of  milk. 


•60 
•66 
•65 
•64 
•61 


•82 
33 
•32 

•28 
•31 


Per  cent  of 

fat  in  milk 

lost  in  whey. 


955 
8-33 
7-70 
5  90 
600 


Lbs.  of 

cheese  from 

100  lbs.  of 

Milk. 


914 
1004 
11-34 
12-85 
13  62 


Green  cheese 

for  lb.  of 
fat  in  milk. 


2  73 
2-70 
2  73 
2-71 
266 


The  resulttt  of  the  large  number  of  experiments  conducted  and  here  epitomized 
establinh  this  fact,  that  the  fat  contents  of  milk  are  a  true  indication  of  the  value  of 
that  milk  for  the  purpose  of  cheese-making.  Milk  with  4*74  per  cent  of  fat  gives  a 
proportionately  better  yield  of  (•hee>e  per  100  lbs.  than  milk  with  3"74  per  cent  of 
iat.    In  the  first  instance  12*85  lbs.  of  cheese,  in  the  latter  10*04  lbs.  of  cheese. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  get  milk  with  so  much  butfer-fat  that  you  cannot  convert  it 
into  cheese? — A.  I  know  that  milk  of  the  richness  of  5  per  cent  to  5-25  per  cent  of 
butter-fat,  can  be  ut^ed  without  any  loss  of  butter-fat  in  the  whev.  In  fact,  as  a 
matter  of  experiment,  it  has  been  found  that  there  has  been  a  smaller  percentage  of 
loss  of  butter-fat  in  the  whey  with  the  richer  milk  than  with  the  poorer  milk  The 
above  table  shows  over  9  per  cent  of  the  fat  lost  in  the  whey  with  milk  3*35  per  cent 
fat,  while  the  loss  is  reduced  to  6-0  per  cent  in  the  richer  milk  of  5*0  per  cent  butter- 
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fat.  I  do  DOt  know  that  any  extensivo  experiments  have  been  conducted  with  milk 
with  t  or  8  per  cent  of  butter-fat,  9uch  as  some  Jerseys  might  give.  Such  milk 
would  make  an  exceedingly  rich  cheese,  and  if  the  price  of  the  cheese  were  according 
to  its  richness  or  amount  of  butter-fat,  an  exceedingly  valuable  cheese  would  result. 
But  milks  containing  such  a  high  percentage  of  butter  fat  are  not  met  with  in  ordin- 
ary practice.  All  that  1  have  said  is  quite  true  with  regard  to  milks  which  might 
be  supplied  to  creameries  and  cheese  factories.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
this  definite  knowledge  should  be  widely  disseminated,  because  until  a  short  time 
ago,  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  "  Babcock  method  "  for  cheese  making  was  a 
disputed  point.  This  work  will  lead  to  the  wider  adoption  of  the  Babcock  test  and 
put  the  whole  question  of  purchasing  and  selling  of  milk  on  a  more  business-like  and 
equitable  basis. 

By  Mr,  Rowand : 

Q.  You  consider  the  Babcock  a  perfectly  reliable  test  ? — A.  I  consider  it  perfectly 
reliable  in  every  way. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  examining  soils,  you  mentioned  about  the  preparation  of 
a  soil  map.  In  going  over  Ontario,  would  that  be  possible?  Are  there  not  large 
tracts  of  country  dotted  over  with  drift,  with  a  topping  of  boulder  clay,  soils  that 
would  make  it  very  difficult  to  make  a  proper  map? — A.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
great  difficulties  in  mapping  out  the  areas  of  this  country.  Much  territory  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  mapped,  but  I  think  several  of  the  largest  ar^as  could  be  map- 
ped, as  for  instance  Manitoba,  the  North-west  Territories  and  BritiNh  Columbia. 
There  are  also  some  portions  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  that 
might  also  be  worked  up  in  this  way,  but  I  lecognize  the  difficulty  that  there  would 
be  in  certain  portions  of  the  older  provinces,  in  making  such  maps.  The  work  is  one 
oT  the  future.  For  many  years  it  would  be  necessary  to  accumulate  chemical  and 
physical  data,  as  well  as  information  respecting  limits  of  areas,  before  even  a  com- 
mencement could  be  made  at  the  maps. 

ANALYSES   OF   SAMPLES   OF   SOILS  AND   FERTILIZERS. 

I  shall  now  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  second  division  of  my  work,  namely,  the 
examination  and  reporting  on  samples  sent  in  by  farmers  for  analysis.  This  work 
is  an  ever  increasing  one.  I  suppose  that  this  branch  is  becoming  popular  because 
our  farmers  are  learning  the  usefulness  of  chemical  information  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  no  charge  is  made  for  our  examinations.  Of  course,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  add  that  no  analyses  are  made,  the  results  of  which  would  benefit  the  indi- 
vidual only.  Such  should  rightly  be  undertaken  at  private  expense.  The  renults 
of  all  analyses  made,  and  the  deductions  from  thom,  are  of  that  character  that  when 
published  they  may  serve  to  benefit  a  large  portion  of  the  farming  community. 
During  the  past  year  153  samples  have  in  this  way  been  received  from  farmers. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  153  samples  of  soils? — ^A.  No;  not  altogether.  Ofthatnumber36  were  natural 
fertilizers,  comprising  muds,  mucks,  peat,  wood  ashes,  marl  and  gypsum.  At  pre- 
vious meetings  of  this  committee  I  have  discussed  the  value  of  these  different  materials 
for  fertilizing  purposes,  and  it  will  not  therefore  be  necessary  to  speak  as  to  their 
composition,  on  the  present  occasion.  I  may  remind  the  committee  that  the  exam- 
ination of  all  commercial  fertilizers  sold  in  Canada  is  annually  undertaken  by  the 
Inland  Eevenue  Department,  to  which  department  the  work  is  assigned  by  statute. 

Of  soils,  41  samples  were  sent  in.  These  were  not  submitted  to  complete 
analysis,  for  suuh  would  neither  be  possible,  owing  to  the  veiy  large  amount  of  work 
it  entails,  nor,  in  the  second  place,  would  it  be  desirable  or  profitable.  The  history 
of  the  soils  so  sent  in,  as  regards  manuring  and  ci*opping,  is  uncertain,  and  the 
sampling  is  not  taken  with  that  care  that  insures  the  sample  forwarded   being 
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thoroughly  representative.  We  have  therefore  do  data  that  wonid  warrant  a  large 
expenditure  of  time  on  oar  part,  for  the  renalts  woald  be  of  very  uncertain  value. 
We,  however,  make  a  preliminary  physical  and  chemical  examination  of  such  soils, 
and  from  the  data  so  obtained,  we  are  able  to  report  to  the  sender,  as  to  their  general 
character,  what  crops  they  are  best  nuited  for,  and  what  fertilizers  and  treatment  will 
probably  give  the  bnest  results.  In  this  way,  we  have  been  able,  I  think,  to  do  a  UHcful 
work,  although  it  is  not  of  that  complete  and  detailed  nature  asked,  which  characterizes 
the  examination  of  soils,  the  history  of  which  we  know  and  which  are  examples 
typical  of  large  areas.  The  iufoi  mation  we  have  thus  been  enabled  to  give  to  farmers 
seems  to  be  of  value,  and  appreciated,  since  eveiy  year  a  larger  number  of  samples  are 
sent  in.  I  have  learned  from  many  farmers  that  they  have  materially  improved 
their  soil  by  following  out  the  suggestions  given.  In  one  case,  as  when  the  soil  has 
been  light  and  sandy^  the  advice  has  been  to  turn  under  a  green  crop,  such  as 
clover;  in  another  instance,  as  when  the  soil  has  been  a  stiff  clay,  draining  has  been 
strongly  recommended.  In  othei's,  the  treatment  of  muck  soils  with  lime  and  wood 
abhes,  the  f^uitubility  of  the  soil  sent  for  cereaU  and  root  crops,  are  amongst  the 
more  important  features  of  the  report.  These,  briefly,  may  serve  as  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  reports  ^ent  to  farmers  regarding  their  soils. 

WELL   WATERS. 

During  the  past  year,  forty  samples  of  farmers'  water  supplies  have  been 
analysed  and  reported  on.  The  importance  of  pure  water,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  fast 
becoming  recognized  by  our  agricultural  population.  Many  are  now  seeking  to 
presei-ve  their  water  supplies  from  pollution.  When  all  realize  the  risk  in  drinking 
impure  water,  when  all  are  convinced  that  for  dairy  purposes  pure  water  is  indis- 
pensable to  good  resultH,  then  we  may  hope  for  an  improvement  of  the  water  supplies 
on  Canadian  farms.  We  take  every  possible  opportunity  to  speak  against  the  per- 
nicious habit  of  sinking  wells  in  the  barnyaid  and  stables.  We  endeavour  to 
em])haNize  the  equal,  if  not  greater  importance  of  good  water  with  nutritious  foocf. 
When  farmers  learn  that  there  is  direct  scientific  testimony  establishing  the  out- 
breaks of  epidemics,  as  typhoid,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  the  like,  with  con- 
taminated water,  they  will  pay  greater  attention  to  this  question  of  fhire  water. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  "V^hat  proportion  of  water  sent  in  from  the  farms  did  you  find  obnoxious? — 
A.  I  have  referred  to  the  matter  in  my  annual  report.  The  chemical  details  are  set  out 
there,  but  I  did  not  calculate  the  percentage  of  those  unfit  for  use.  There  are  34 
samples  tabulated  in  the  report,  and  confirmatory  of  what  I  have  just  stated,  I  might 
quote  some  of  the  conclusions  which  were  reached  after  an  examination  of  ihe^e 
waters.  For  instance,  the  first  is  classed  as  "fair;  not  polluted  by  sewage."  **Of 
purer  quality  than  No.  1."  "Fair,  though  too  much  vegetable  matter."  "Unfit 
for  use ;  polluted  by  drainage  from  stable."  "  Fair,  no  indication  of  sewage  pollution." 
"  Unfit  for  use  ;  polluted  by  drainage."  "Sunpicious;  previous  contamination  indi- 
cated." "  Seriously  polluted;  unfit  for  use."  "An  exceedingly  bad  water."  "A 
fairly  good  water,  though  chlorine  too  high."  "Not  safe  for  drinking  purposes;  pol- 
luted. "Second  class;  with  suspicious  features."  "Totally  unfit  for  drinking  pur- 
poses; very  bad."  "Very  bad  water;  the  free  ammonia  and  chloride  indicate 
f)resence  of  liquid  manure."  "Unfit  for  drinking  purposes."  "Excellent;  per- 
ectly  wholcHome,  and  ranking  with  fi ret  class  waters."  "Polluted,  as  in  No.  15." 
"A  good  water;  safe  for  drinking  purposes."  "Seriously  polluted,  and  unsafe  for 
drinking  purpot^es."  "Dangerous  to  use;  a  bad  water."  "A  first  class  water,  of 
excellent  quality."  "  An  excellent  water."  "  Not  fit  for  drinking  purposes."  "  A 
good  drinking  water."  "Probably  a  good  and  sale  water."  "Polluted."  "Pol- 
luted ;  not  fit  for  drinking  purposes."  "  A  very  fair  water ;  safe  to  drink."  "  (Con- 
demned as  a  drinking  water."  "Dangerously  contaminated."  "Seriously  pol- 
luted; unsafe  for  drinking  purposes."  "  Shows  previous  contamination."  Thene 
brief  reports  give  a  very  good  indicationof  the  character  of  the  waters  forwarded  for 
examination. 
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Q.  What  effect  would  not  cleaning  out  a  well  for  a  number  of  years  have  7 — ^A. 
If  the  well  did  not  act  as  a  cesBpooI  and  the  top  waa  properly  covered  in,  so  that 
small  animals  could  not  find  their  way  in,  it  mi^ht  be  many  years  before  it  would 
be  necessary  to  clean  out  the  well.  The  accumulation  of  injurious  matter,  however, 
IS  very  apt  to  take  place.  Much  would  depend  upon  whether  or  not  the  well  is 
located  in  a  barnyard,  or  near  any  source  of  pollution.  When  a  well  acts  as  a  cess- 
pit, cleaning  is  of  little  use.    It  must  be  abandoned,  and  another  source  sought  for. 

By  the  Chairman  ; 

Q.  What  analysis  do  you  make  of  water  ? — A.  Our  analysis  of  water  is  a  very 
thorough  one.  I  make  a  complete  report  as  to  the  amount  of  free  ammonia,  albu- 
menoid  ammonia,  nitrogen  in  nitrates  and  nitrites,  chlorine,  the  total  solids,  the 
solids  after  ignition,  the  loss  on  ignition,  the  oxygen  absorbed  at  80  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  phosphates,  if  any.  You  will  see  from  this  that  we  make  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  waters.  Deductions  from  partial  or  incomplete  data  are  often  very 
misleading.    There  is  no  rough  and  ready  way  of  making  a  reliable  water  analysis. 

By  Mr.  Semple  : 

Q.  How  is  the  water  suppliea  by  the  Ottawa  water  works  classed  ? — A.  It  is  a 
pure  water,  showing  no  sign  of  contamination  with  sewage  matter.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  not  rank  as  a  first-class  water,  owing  to  the  amount  of  dissolved  vegetable 
matter  which  its  contains  and  which  gives  to  it  its  brown  colour.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  thought  that  such  vegetable  matter  is  of  the  same  dangerous  character  as 
that  derived  from  drainage.  Its  presence,  however,  prevents  Ottawa  water  from 
ranking  as  first-class,  although  it  is  a  good  and  wholesome  drinking  water. 

By  Mr.  Wilmot  : 

Q.  The  clearness  is  not  always  an  indication  ? — A.  No.  The  very  brightest  and 
most  nparkling  are  of  the  Teiy  worst. 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  sending  water  for  analysis,  we  issue  instructions, 
because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  sample  should  be  carefully  taken  in  a  per- 
fectly clean  jar.  If  the  instructions  are  carried  out  faithfully,  and  the  information 
supplied  regarding  the  source  of  the  water,  the  work  of  analysis  is  done  free  of 
charge.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  instructions : — 

"  Instructions  for  Sending  Samples  of  Water  for  Analysis." 

"  Procure  from  a  druggist  an  empty  "  Winchester  Quart "  bottle,  which,  however, 
must  not  have  held  ammonia.  If  such  be  not  obtainable,  a  clean,  new  stoneware 
gallon  jar  may  be  used.  In  either  case,  rinse  the  vessel  several  times  with  the  water 
about  to  be  sent,  finally  filling  it  up  to  the  neck.  Close  tightly  with  a  new  cork, 
and  tie  over  the  cork  and  around  the  neck  a  piece  of  new  cotton,  which  will  prevent 
the  cork  from  coming  out  and  dirt  from  entering  the  bottle.  Pack  the  bottle  in 
sawdust  or  other  suitable  packing  material,  to  prevent  it  from  shifting  in  the  box  en 
route.  Ship  the  sample  as  soon  as  possible  after  taking  it,  prepaying  exprc-^s 
charges.  At  the  same  time,  send  particulars  as  to  the  nature  of  soil  and  subsoil  or 
rock,  through  which  the  well  is  sunk,  the  depth  of  well,  the  usual  height  of  water 
in  well,  the  distance  of  well  from  barn,  stable  or  privy,  whether  the  well  has  been 
lately  cleaned,  material  and  condition  of  cribwork,  and  any  other  information 
regarding  the  water,  which  may  assist  in  drawing  conclusions  an  to  the  nature  of 
the  source  and  the  normal  condition  of  the  sample  sent  for  analysis.'' 

"  FEANK  T.  SHUTT,  M.A., 
'*  Chemical  Laboratory,  "  Chemist. 

"  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  They  send  it  in  bottles  by  mail  ? — ^A.  No,  by  express.  The  sender  must  pre- 
pay the  express  charges. 
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I  have  already  stated  there  is  direct  scientific  testimony  establislnn^  the  con- 
nection of  outbreaks  of  epidemics,  such  as  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  with  polluted 
water  supplies.  These  diseases  are  often  very  prevalent  in  country  parts.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  this  matter  of  pure  water  is  just  as  important  for  the  farmer  to 
study  as  that  of  a  good  and  cheap  food  supply,  and  perhaps  more  so,  since  health  is 
before  profit,  and  indeed  without  the  former  the  latter  is  unattainable. 

By  Mr.  Bain: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  these  epidemics  often  break  out  when  the  water  is  low  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  That  would  indicate  that  the  water  at  one  season  was  not  as  pure  as  at 
others? — A.  You  will  easily  understand  how  that  can  arise.  When  the  soil  is  light, 
the  weather  hot  and  the  rainfall  slight,  the  water  in  the  wells  is  consequently  re- 
duced in  volume;  ai  the  same  time  the  climatic  conditions  are  those  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  bacteria  which  produce  diseases.  These  two  factoi*s  work  together, 
viz.,  the  concentration,  or  rather  diminution  in  volume  of  the  water  containing  the 
bacteria,  and  the  greater  development  of  the  bacteria. 

Q.  They  are  not  produced  by  the  water  bein^  concentrated  ? — A.  No,  they  are 
not  so  produced,  but  there  is  a  larger  number.  Before  the  process  of  evaporation 
commences,  we  may  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  that  there  were  ten 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre ;  if  this  water  evaporates  to  one-tenth  of  its  volume, 
there  will  be  just  one  hundred  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre. 

Q.  How  will  it  evaporate  under  the  ground  ? — A.  The  evaporation  does  not  so 
much  take  place  in  the  well  as  in  the  supply  flowing  into  the  well.  This  is  much 
less.  The  chief  reason,  however,  is  that  the  temperature  in  the  dry  season  is  ex* 
tremely  favourable  to  the  growth  of  bacteria,  and  the  water  already  contains  nitro- 
genous organic  waste  materials  for  the  bacteria  to  feed  on. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  Have  you  tried  rain  water,  many  use  a  cistern  ? — A.  When  the  rain  is  col- 
lected in  a  perfectly  pure  condition  there  is  no  objection  to  it ;  but  unfortunately,  it 
often  contains  washouts  from  a  dirty  roof  and  eaves.  The  soft  water  cistern  should 
be  constantly  examined,  in  case  organic  matter  that  would  decompose  and  spoil  the 
water  accumulated. 

In  fodders  we  have  had  twenty-one  samples  sent  us.  These  comprise  specimens 
of  the  bulky  fodders,  such  as  grass  and  corn,  and  also  of  concentrated  fodders,  in- 
cluding meals  and  grains  of  various  kiuds.  The  remaining  fifteen  samples  include  a 
variety  of  substances  of  a  miscellaneous  character  connected  with  agriculture  ;  dairy 
and  food  products,  insecticides  and  fungicides.  Useful  work  for  the  departments 
of  entomology  and  horticulture  has  been  done,  which  greatly  assists  in  combating 
insect  and  fungous  foes  to  fruit.  Many  interesting  points  in  the  chemistry  of  Bord- 
eaux mixture  and  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  combined  with  insecticides  have  been 
worked  out  in  our  laboratories.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  from  our  experiments 
will  be  of  service  to  fruit  growers. 

OOBRESPONDENOE  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

I  should  not  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close  without  mentioning  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  correspondents  that  has  marked  the  past  year.  Several  of  the  large 
dairymen's  convention  and  farmers'  institutes  have  been  addressed.  In  thus  meet- 
ing and  discussing  with  farmers,  personally,  matters  of  interest  to  them,  we  have  one 
of  the  surest  and  best  methods  of  disseminating  not  only  agricultural  truths  in 
general,  but  the  result  of  our  experiments  at  the  farms.  For  this  reason,!  look  upon 
this,  although  it  only  occupies  a  small  portion  of  my  time,  as  one  of  considerable 
importance  and  value.  I  spoke  at  the  outset  of  the  increased  inWest  taken  in  the 
work  of  the  experimental  farms  by  the  farmers  in  general.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
best  indications  I  can  give  you  of  that  ever  growing  interest,  is  in  the  matter  of 
correspondence.  Inquiries  are  now  received  from  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  on  all  matters  relating  to  agriculture,  soils,  fertilizers,  cattle  food  and  so 
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on,  BO  that  I  Buppose  nearly  one-third  of  my  time  is  now  occupied  in  answering"  by 
letter  questions  upon  such  things.  It  seems  to  have  become  widely  known  that  the 
experimental  farm  is  a  sort  of  bureau  of  information  which  can  be  applied  to  free 
of  all  cost.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  we  are  not  always  able  to  give 
definite  answers  to  the  questions  which  are  sent  to  us.  That  of  course  would  be 
impossible  for  any  one  to  do,  but  the  best  is  done  under  the  circumstances,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  in  very  many  instances  material  help  has  been  afforded  by  the 
suggestions  made. 

CEBIALS  AT  THE  WORLD'S  OOLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

I  would  ve^  briefly  refer  to  the  fact  that  last  year  I  acted  as  expert  juror'^on 
the  cereals  at  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  This  work  was  undertaken  by  me  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  my  appointment  being 
made  through  the  nomination  of  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Great  Britain.  At  Chicago  I  assisted  in  the  analyses  of  over  500 
samples  of  grain,  including  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  rye,  peane,  &c.  Many 
of  these  samples  came  from  Canada,  but  the  collection  included  specimens  taken 
from  all  over  the  world.  I  regret  very  much  that  as  yet  the  awards  have  not  been 
published.  The  importance  of  m^  work,  in  this  connection,  will  be  apparent  when 
you  learn  that  the  basis  upon  which  the  awards  were  made  took  into  consideration 
the  composition,  as  arrived  at  by  chemical  analysis,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  physical 
data,  such  as  colour,  weight  per  bushel,  &c.  I  am  very  sorry  that  these  results  have 
not  yet  been  made  known,  but  I  learnt  the  other  day  from  Washington,  that  all  our 
data  was  being  collected,  and  will  soon  be  published  in  bulletin  form.  A  certain 
number  of  these  bulletins  will  be  at  my  disposal,  and  when  they  come  to  hand,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  results  corroborate  the  favourable  impression  we  have  regarding 
the  value  of  our  Canadian  cereals,  and  more  particularly  of  the  wheat  of  Manitoba 
and  the  North-west  Territories. 

This  bulletin  will  be  of  great  commercial  value  to  us,  because  it  will  show  that 
we  can  compete  most  favourably  with  tho  best  drained  countries  in  the  world,  and 
it  also  will  be  of  great  scientific  value,  inasmuch  as  it  will  show  the  effects  of  climate 
and  soil,  throughout  the  large  portion  of  the  known  world,  upon  the  composition  of 
cereals. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  Have  you  tested  wheat  in  a  greenish  condition  and  when  it  is  fully  ripe?  I 
will  tell  you  the  reason  why  I  have  asked  that  question.  We  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  cutting  wheat  on  the  green  side  was  advantageous,  but  a  miller  at 
Seaforth  instructed  the  farmers  to  allow  the  wheat  to  get  ripe,  because  if  it  were 
cut  on  the  green  side,  it  would  not  make  strong  baker's  flour? — A.  I  have  no  direct 
experience  in  the  matter,  but  from  what  I  have  already  said,  with  regai-d  to  the 
cutting  of  grasses  before  they  were  quite  ripe,  for  the  purpose  of  making  hay,  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  have  an  analogous  case  to  the  one  you  have  stated.  I  have  said  that 
as  the  said  seed  matures,  the  material  which  is  stored  up  in  the  leaf  and  stem  mi- 
^*ates  to  the  seed.  Now,  if  that  plant  is  cut  before  the  seeds  are  fully  formed — 
before  this  migration  of  material  is  complete— the  migratory  action  will  go  on  after 
the  grain  is  cut;  but  if  the  grain  is  cut  such  a  length  of  time  previous  to  ripening 
that  the  vegetable  cell  dies  l^fore  all  assimilated  matter  can  pass  to  the  seed,  then 
that  material  remains  in  the  straw  and  enriches  the  straw,  but  to  a  similar  extent 
the  seed  is  impoverished.  The  life  of  a  vegetable  cell  after  you  sever  the  plant 
would  depend  very  greatly  on  the  amount  of  mointure  and  temperature. 

Q.  On  the  weather  ? — A.  Certainly.  In  some  cases  the  cells  would  die  compara- 
tively quickly  and  the  progress  of  migration  would  soon  cease. 

By  Mr.  Semple  : 

Q.  I  think  it  is  important  that  you  should  test  wheat  when  it  is  quite  ripe  and 
a  week  earlier,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  these  different  grasses  ? — A.  It  is 
possible  that  we  shall  do  that.    The  plant  is  all  the  time  storing  up  material  until 
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the  seeds  are  formed,  and  then  the  material  bo  assimilated  goes  to  the  seed.    If  the 
plant  is  cat  before  the  requisite  time,  the  seed  most  necessarily  be  impoverished. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  When  I  put  the  question  about  Indian  corn,  I  recognized,  of  course,  that 
leguminous  plants  are  valuable.  But  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  ail  these  things  are  re- 
turned back  to  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  manure,  and  that  corn  is  after  all  the  more 
profitable  crop  ? — A.  The  object  of  good  farming  is  to  keep  the  plant  food  on  the 
farm.  But  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  there  to  be  used.  I  have  no  objections  to  farmers 
using  plants  which  are  exhaustive ;  such  areofl^n  the  richest  in  food  value  and  give 
us  the  best  returns.  That,  however,  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  in  the  leguminossB 
we  have  a  distinctive  advantage  over  other  plants,  because  they  can  appropriate 
from  the  air  a  material,  worth  at  least  15  cents  per  pound,  whether  we  buy  it  as  a 
plant  food  or  animal  food.  This  must  not  be  unuerstood,  however,  as  speaking 
against  the  Indian  corn  crop.  I  wish  our  farmers  could  be  brought  to  see  there  is 
no  necessity  to  impoverish  the  land  by  growing  exhaustive  crops.  I  say,  exhaust 
the  soil,  if  necessary,  but  take  good  care  of  the  manure.  As  long  as  the  plant  food 
remains  In  the  soil,  it  is  of  no  value  to  anybody,  if  any  profit  is  to  result  from  it,  it 
mubt  be  converted  into  plant  substance  and  then  into  animal  products.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  from  75  to  95  per  cent  of  the  food  taken  from  the  soil  by  the  plant, 
is  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  manure. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Which  is  most  valuable  for  enriching  the  soil,  to  turn  down  a  crop  of  clover 
or  buckwheat? — Clover,  most  decidedly.  Buckwheat  only  returns  to  the  soil  what 
it  has  taken  from  the  soil,  while  clover, in  addition,  returns  to  the  soil  that  which  it 
has  taken  from  the  air,  namely,  nitrogen. 

By  Mr,  Eoame  : 

Q.  If  clover  and  leguminosffi  in  general  take  this  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  their 
root  tubercles  and  not  by  their  leaves,  how  can  they  appropriate  this  nitrogen? — 
A.  In  all  open  or  porous  soils,  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  air.  This  consists 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  bacteria  in  the  tubercles  are  able  to  make  use  of  this 
soil  nitrogen.    It  is  possible  that  the  nitrogen  must  first  be  dissolved  in  soil  waters. 

By  Mr.  McMillan: 

Q.  It  must  be  a  well  pulverised  soil  that  must]  have  the  best  effect? — ^A.  Cer- 
tainly, the  soil  must  be  sufficiently  porous  otherwise  the  clover  cannot  thrive. 

By  Mr.  Boame  : 

Q.  How  are  plants  affected  which  grow  in  water? — A.  Some  are  well  adapted 
to  such  circumstances,  while  others  cannot  live.  However,  with  regard  to  this  assi- 
milation and  fixation  of  free  nitrogen,  scientists  in  Germany  and  England  have 
shown  that  all  other  plants  save  the  leguminossD  must  have  soil  nitrogen  in  order 
to  live,  and  mature  their  seed. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  I  think  buckwheat  has  this  advantage  over  clover,  that  is  if  it  is  summer 
fallowed  (and  especially  if  the  soil  is  a  stiff  heavy  clay),  and  in  six  or  seven  weeks 
you  can  be  ploughing  it  down.  It  pulverizes  the  land,  thoroughly? — A.  It  will  ud- 
doubted ly  give  you  a  soil  on  which  you  can  grow  clover  the  better.  It  adds  humus 
to  the  soil  and  impi*oves  the  tilth. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  oil  in  |the  buckwheat  of  any  value? — ^A.  Not  as  plant 
food. 
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PRUIT  PBESBBVATION. 

By  Mr.  Bain  (Wentworth)  : 

Q.  When  you  where  on  duty  at  Chicago,  did  you  pay  any  attention  to  the  pre- 
servation of  fruit  as  exhibited  in  the  samples  preserved  with  various  materials  to 
keep  the  fruit  fresh  ? — A.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that  class  of  work  at 
Chicago,  though  I  made  a  number  of  the  flaids  that  the  fiuits  wore  preserved  in. 
We  have  experimented  with  a  very  large  number  of  chemical  fluids,  with  varying 
success.  Without  the  data  which  I  have  not  with  me,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me 
to  give  you  the  exact  particulars  as  regards  the  success  we  have  met  within  the 
various  fluids.  We  have  found  different  fruits  require  different  fluids,  fortheirgood 
preservation.  Certain  fruits  are  very  easy  to  preserve,  as  museum  specimens,  while 
others  are  extremely  difficult  of  preservation.  Success  largely  depends  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fruit,  whether  it  is  watery  or  not.  With  your  permission,  I  will  include 
in  my  evidence  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Craig  and  myself  when  preparing  the 
samples  for  Chicago.  We  experimented  with  a  large  number  of  fluids,  for  instance, 
corrosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  zinc,  salicylic  acid,  boracicacid,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
other  chemicals.  Without  the  data,  however,  which  are  exceedingly  voluminous 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  the  results  which 
have  been  arrived  at  in  the  several  cases.  I  shall  be  glad  to  append  a  summary  of 
our  results. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  find  any  fluids  that  have  been  pretty  successful  in 
presei-ving  samples  ? — A.  With  certain  fruits,  we  have.  There  are  several  points 
that  we  have  to  consider  in  preparing  and  using  these  preservative  fluids.  In  the 
first  place,  the  fluid  must  be  an  antiseptic  which  will  prevent  fungus  growth  ;  in  the 
second  place  it  must  be  a  fluid  which  will  not  absorb  any  of  the  liquid  in  the  fruit. 
If  the  fluid  is  of  the  right  density,  the  fruit  will  neither  shrink  nor  burst.  We  also 
desire  to  obtain  a  fluid  which  will  not  abstract  the  colour  from  the  fruit.  You  can 
well  understand  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  got  a  chemical  fluid  embodying  all  these 
three  characteristics,  an  anti>eptic,  one  possessing  the  right  specitfc  gravity,  and  at 
the  same  time  having  no  effect  on  the  colour. 

Q.  Possibly  yon  noticed  some  of  the  United  States  samples  of  fruit  shown  at 
Chicago  were  exceedingly  fine.  Generally  the  Canadian  samples  were  good,  but  a 
few  would  have  been  better  away? — A.  Do  you  speak  with  regard  to  colour  alone? 

Q.  I  refer  to  colour,  texture  and  fulness  ?~A.  With  such  fruit  as  the  pear,  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  keep  them  in  good  colour  by  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid.  They, 
however,  soon  obtain  an  unnatural  whiteness;  the  acid  bleaches  them  to  a  certain 
extent.  As  a  museum  object  they  genei*ally  are  considered  beautiful.  In  the  case 
with  grapes,  it  is  diffieult  to  preserve  them  with  their  natural  hue ;  after  a  few  weeks 
their  colour  changes  and  they  become  somewhat  dingy  in  appearance.  Though,  as 
was  only  natural  to  expect, there  were  some  failures  among  the  Canadian  specimens  at 
Chicago,  I  thought,  that  on  the  whole,  our  exhibit  showed  very  successful  treatment. 
I  fully  expect  that  an  equal  percentage  of  failures  occurred  with  others  as  with  us. 

Q.  A  preservative  is  not  a  good  one,  if  it  does  not  retain  the  natural  colour  of 
the  fruit? — ^A.  No.  Many  preservatives  will  act  well  for  a  few  weeks,  but  will  not 
preserve  the  fruit  in  its  pristine  beauty,  for  a  very  long  time. 

Q.  A  few  yeare  ago  it  was  thought  that  salicylic  acid  was  effective? — A.  Its  use 
has  been  successful  for  raspberries,  currants  and  cherries. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  that  fills  that  bill  just  now  ? — A.  Are  you  speak- 
ing from  a  museum  standpoint? 

Q.  I  mean  for  both  purposes  ? — ^A.  My  remarks  must  be  understood  as  referring 
to  museum  specimens  only.    No  one  fluid  acts  equally  well  for  all  fruits. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  with  various  fluids,  and  are  the  outcome 
of  the  joint  labours  of  Mr.  Craig  and  myself,  when  preparing  the  fruit  specimens 
for  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 

FRUIT  PRBSEBVATIVSS  VOB  EXHIBITION  PUBPOSES. 

In  considering  this  matter  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  not  only  must  the  fruit 
be  preserved  from  spoiling,  but  that  its  colour  and  form  be  retained.  While  a  certain 
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solution  may  serve  to  retain  the  form  and  texture  of  the  fruit,  it  may  be  found  to 
discharge  or  extract  tbe  colour.  Again,  on  account  of  the  density  of  the  fruit  juice 
being  greater  than  that  of  many  preservative  solutions,  osmosis  takes  place — the 
fruit  bursts  and  tbe  whole  becomes  an  unsightly  mass.  To  overcome  this  latter 
trouble,  glycerine  has  been  used.  If  glycerine  is  added  to  the  fluid  until  the  fruit 
remains  suspended  in  the  mixture  (not  floating  on  the  top),  the  fruit  will  not  be  apt 
to  burst  or  shrink,  as  the  fluid  will  be  of  the  same  density  as  that  of  the  fruit  juice. 
From  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  glycerine  is  the  quantity  recommended. 

Chloral  Hydrate. — Four  ounces  to  one  gallon  of  water,  for  red  currants,  cherries, 

f  rapes  and  raspberries.    This  extracts  tbe  colour  of  high  coloured  fruits  somewhat, 
ut  as  a  rule,  not  to  the  same  extent  as  salicylic  acid.    It  is,  however,  more  expen- 
sive. 

Corrosive  Sublimate, — For  red  and  black  grapes,  dark  coloured  cherries  and  cur- 
rants it  is  advirtable  to  use  two  solutions;  the  one  in  the  proportion  of  one-quarter 
ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water,  the  other,  one-half  ounce  to  the  gallon.  The  latter 
strength,  while  preserving  most  thick-skinned  fruits  perfectly,  is  apt  to  coat  them 
with  a  thin  white  film  of  calomel.  It  is,  however,  useful  for  preserving  those  varie- 
ties of  grapes  who^e  general  appearance  would  not  be  much  affected  by  this  deposit, 
and,  according  to  Prof.  P.  Piche,  may  nerve  to  replace  the  weaker  solution,  after  the 
fruit  has  been  preserved  for  Home  time. 

Salicylic  Acid. — One  quarter  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water.  For  tomatoes,  red 
and  yellow;  raspberries  and  blackberries.  One  of  the  best  known  and  mostgener* 
ally  used  of  tbe  antiseptic  fluids.  In  order  to  render  this  acid  soluble,  it  is  necessary 
to  treat  it  with  hot  water,  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  before  using.  As  already 
stated,  the  bleaching  tendency  of  this  fluid  is  its  principal  objection.  With  tomatoes 
and  yellow  fruits  it  has  given  good  results. 

Sulphurous  Acid. — I'or  pears,  peaches,  and  light  coloured  fruits.    This  may  be 

Erepared  by  saturating  water  in  a  barrel  with  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  The 
arrel  being  half  full  of  water,  a  tin  or  iron  vessel  holding  flour  or  sulphur  is 
flouted  on  the  water  and  the  sulphur  set  on  fire;  when  the  flame  goes  out  andasuffi- 
oient  time  has  elaped  to  allow  the  sulphurous  acid  formed  to  dissolve  in  the  water, 
fresh  air  is  admitted  by  taking  off  the  cover  and  relighting  the  sulphur.  This  should 
be  repea-ted  several  times. 

Coal  Oil. — ^This  has  been  used  successfully  in  the  preservation  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries.    A  colourless  grade  of  oil  should  be  employed. 

In  selecting  fruit  to  be  preserved,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  pickingand 
handling.  Baspberrles,  strawberries  and  blackberries  should  be  cut  instead  of 
picked,  leaving  the  receptacle  and  a  small  portion  of  the  stem  attached  to  the  fruit. 

Ilaving  examined  the  preceding  transcript  of  my  evidence,  I  find  it  correct. 

FBANK  T.  SHUTT, 
Chemist^  Dominion  Experimental  Farms. 
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Committee  Boom  46, 

House  of  Commons, 

Tuesday,  22nd  May,  1894. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agricaltnre  and  Colonization  met  this  day  at 
10.30  a.  m.,  Dr.  Sproule,  chairman,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  : — Mr.  Craig,  the  horticultarist  of  the  Dominion  experimental 
farms,  is  with  \\s  this  morning,  and  will  explain  what  has  been  done  in  his  branch  of 
experimental  work  at  the  Central  farm  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Craio,  being  called,  addressed  the  committee  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  it  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  be  allowed  this  opportunity  of  meeting  you  again.  The  privilege 
you  afford  us  each  year,  of  presenting  to  you  some  phases  of  our  work  that  cannot  be 
presented  in  the  same  way  through  the  medium  of  our  annual  report,  is  highly 
appreciated  by  us,  and  the  separate  copies  of  this  evidence  which  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  give  us  in  the  past,  have  been  very  useful  in  furnishing  answers  to  queries 
that  come  before  us  in  increasing  num box's  each  year. 

development  of  hobtioulture. 

This  morning  I  will  bring  before  you,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  your  sympathy 
and  co-operation,  some  lines  which  I  have  had  under  my  care,  and  whicb  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  advance  in  the  interest  of  fruit  growers  dunng  the  past  year.  I 
may  say,  in  this  connection,  that  horticultui*al  advancement  throughout  the  Dominion 
has  in  recent  years  been  very  marked,  and  this  progress  is  becoming  more  and  more 
marked  as  the  years  go  on.  We  hear  fewer  disparaging  remarks  about  newer  methods 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  in  horticultural  practice,  and  we  find  a  greater 
number  of  people  willing  to  learn  and  test  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  better  methods  of 
treating  them.  There  is  less  said  about  '^  book  farming,"  and  we  are  met  with  an  ever 
increasingthirst  for  knowledge  on  all  practical  issues,  and  this  interest  is  manifested 
in  my  department  by  the  rapidly  increasing  volume  of  correspondence  which  is 
coming  to  my  desk  every  year.  Three  years  ago,  when  I  took  up  the  work,  my 
letters  for  the  year  amounted  to  about  500.  During  the  past  year,  the  number 
received  approximated  2,000,  and  all  of  these  indicated  that  the  writer  of  each  was 
interested  in  some  particular  topic  upon  which  he  wished  to  obtain  special  informa- 
tion. Another  patent  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  horticulture  has  been  in  the 
number  and  elaborate  character  of  the  fruit  and  seed  catalogues  now  being  scattered 
broadcast  by  nurseiymen  and  florists.  It  has  been  said,  that  we  find  them  glowing 
with  fascinating  possibilities  and  pregnant  with  glory  to  come,  and  as  we  cannot  live 
in  the  present,  they  are  very  useful  in  giving  us  inspiration  for  the  future.  Our 
work  at  the  farms,  I  may  say  safely  and  without  self  praise,  has  been  of  considerable 
service  in  advancing  tbis  knowledge  and  increasing  this  interest  in  horticultural 
lines.  In  that  most  fascinating  of  all  horticultural  pursuits — the  production  of  new 
fruits  by  crossing  and  hybridizing — we  are  making  considerable  progress,  and  the 
modification  and  amelioration  of  varieties  are  going  on  by  means  of  this  agency,  as 
well  as  by  the  natural  processes  unaided  by  the  guidance  of  man.  New  varieties  are 
coming  before  us  every  day.  It  is  interesting,  for  comparative  purposes,  to  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  century,  with  a  view  of  taking  a  glance  at  the  horticultural 
yield  as  it  presented  itself  at  that  date,  with  particular  reference  to  the  number  of 
plants  that  were  introduced  or  known  to  the  horticultural  public  of  America,  nearly 
ninety  years  ago.  In  1806,  the  best  known  horticultural  authority  of  that  day, 
McMahon's  Garden  Calendar,  published  a  list  of  3,700  species  of  what  he  called  useful 
and  curious  plants.    These  included  all  the  known  fruit  trees  and  ornamental  plants 
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of  the  time.  In  1872,  Downing,  the  leading  authority  of  the  time,  described  2,000 
varieties  of  apples  alone,  and  of  these  60  per  cent  were  of  American  origin,  showing 
the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  the  now  continent  developed  varieties  of  fruits 
peculiar  to  its  own  climate  and  soil.  Coming  down  to  more  recent  times,  we  have, 
according  to  Bailey,  at  present  2,500  described  varieties  of  apples,  and  of  these  80  per 
cent  are  of  American  ongin. 

Keferring  briefly  to  another  phase  of  the  subject,  let  us  take  that  interesting 
and    beautiful  flower    known    as  the    chrysanthemum.     Ten   years  ago,  it  was 

f Tactically  unknown  in  America  except  by  the  leading  nurserymen  and  florists, 
n  1889,  there  were  39  new  varieties  introduced;  in  1890,  57  new  varieties; 
in  1891, 121  new  varieties ;  and  in  1892  as  manv  as  175  new  varieties  of  chrysanthe- 
mums were  introduced  to  the  trade.  Chrysanthemum  shows  are  now  held,  at  which 
thousands  of  dollars  are  distributed  in  prizes. 

Among  vegetables  the  increase  in  number  of  varieties  has  also  been  rapid, 
and  very  remarkable.  In  1806  there  were  only  6  varieties  of  beets  known 
to  the  seedsmen  in  America.  In  1892,  there  were  tested  at  the  experimental 
farm  42  more  or  less  distinct  varieties.  In  1806,  there  were  14  varieties  of 
cabbage.  In  1892,  some  75  varieties  were  tested  at  the  farm.  A  large  number 
of  the  latter,  however,  so  closely  resembled  each  other  that  they  could  not 
be  called  distinct  varieties,  and  this  branch  of  our  work,  I  think,  will  be  veiy  useful 
in  weeding  out  a  large  number  of  seedmen's  varieties  so  closely  resembling  other 
older  named  sorts  that  they  should  not  be  introduced  under  new  names. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  lettuce  has  grown  from  16  in  1806  to  between  50  and 
60  at  the  present  time.  The  increase  of  apples  has  been  already  mentioned  and  I 
may  add  that  pears  have  multiplied  in  number  of  name  and  varieties  from  16  to 
1,000,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  of  American  origin,  and  still  the  work 
goes  on. 

I  have  just  given  you  these  figures  to  impress  upon  you  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  varieties,  and  the  increasing  knowledge  or  desire  for  knowledge 
that  is  being  exhibited  and  called  for  on  these  topics.  It  may  seem  to  you  that  this 
large  increase  of  new  varieties  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  real  progress 
in  this  calling,  but  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  point  out  that,  while  many  new 
kinds  are  worthless,  yet  whenever  we  can  introduce  a  variety  which  is  an  improve- 
ment over  an  old  one,  in  one  or  more  particular  ways ;  if,  for  instance,  it  can  stand  a 
few  degrees  more  cold,  or  the  fruit  will  keep  longer,  or  will  ripen  earlier,  or  the  tree 
is  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  soil,  then  we  have  made  progress  in  widening  the  range 
of  usefulness  of  this  class  of  fruit  With  our  varying  climate  and  soil,  we  need  fruits 
with  a  wide  range  of  adaptability,  and  progress  is  represented  by  the  adaptability  of 
a  single  species  to  any  climate.  I  referred  just  a  moment  ago  to  work  that  is  being 
done  in  crossing  and  hybridizing,  some  features  of  which  you  have  had  already  pre- 
sented to  you  hy  Mr.  Saunders.  As  an  instance  of  the  results  being  attained,  I  mav 
in  thatline  mention  a  catalogue  which  has  recently  come  to  handfrom  California.  This 
gives  in  detail  a  pedigree  of  all  the  plants  offered  for  sale  and  figured  in  its  pages.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  feature  in  connection  with  it  is  the  fact  that  these  new  fruits 
have  all  been  produced  by  the  author  of  the  catalogue,  consequently  creations  of  his 
own  hands  and  by  his  own  skill.  We  thus  have  here,  in  the  same  way  as  agricul- 
turists have  with  respect  to  animals,  a  distinct  pedigree  of  every  plant  offered,  giv- 
ing the  parentage  on  Doth  sides.  This  vastly  adds  to  the  interest  of  a  plant  and  may 
all  be  accomplished  by  artificial  crossing.  The  uses  of  fruits  have  been  vastly 
multiplied  in  recent  years.  We  now  grow  varieties  specially  adapted  for  the  coming 
trade;  for  their  keeping  qualities;  for  their  ability  to  withstand  carriage  without 
damage;  for  market  and  for  home  use. 

Of  the  new  types  of  fruits  of  American  origin,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  within 
a  century  developed  a  very  usefVil  race  of  American  grapes,  cranberries,  gooseberries, 
mulberries,  raspberries,  chestnuts,  pecans,  strawberries,  and  last,  but  decidedly  not 
least,  we  have  developed  over  200  varieties  of  the  native  plums.  These  are  par- 
ticularly useful  for  the  colder  regions  of  the  country,  and  in  all  the  northern 
sections.  When  I  speak  of  the  northern  sections  I  would  include  this  section  about 
Ottawa  as  properly  coming  under  that  heading. 
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We  are  oonetantly  hearing  of  new  fruits — and,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  a  won- 
derful fascination  in  testin/?  them— valuable  and  otherwise,  and  I  will  refer  to  some 
of  them,  the  better  known  and  most  widely  advertised,  which  ai*e  more  or  less  useful. 
The  first  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  is  the  Eussian  apricot.  This  fruit  came  to 
us  through  the  agency  of  the  Eussian  Mennonites,  who  came  to  America  from  south 
EuBsia  some  yeai*s  ago.  and  settling  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  planted  pits  of  this 
fVuit  broaght  from  their  homes  north  of  the  Baltic  sea.  From  this  source 
these  apricots  have  originated  and  have  been  distributed  over  the  continent.  It  was 
claimed  for  them  at  first  that  they  were  hai*dy,  very  fruitful,  and  that  the  fruit  was 
of  good  quality.  They  were  propagated  and  sold  in  large  numbers  all  over  the 
country,  at  high  prices.  We  have  found  from  experience,  that  although  the  tree  is 
hardier  than  the  ordinary  apricot,  yet  the  fruit  bud  is  not  hardier.  They  bloom 
earlier  in  the  spring,  and  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  cold.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of 
cases  where  these  apricots  have  been  planted  and  have  proved  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. One  or  two  varieties  are  favoui*ably  spoken  of  at  Geneva,  N.Y.  This,  then,  is 
briefly  their  history.  As  an  ornamental  tree  they  are  pretty  and  desirable  on 
account  of  their  upright  compact  form  and  healthy  foliage,  hot  as  a  fruit  tree,  they 
do  not  compare  with  the  healthy  varieties  already  under  cultivation.  The  tree  is 
not  reliable  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Another  fruit  which  has  been  widely  heralded  and  extensively  sold  is  the  Eus- 
sian mulberry.  This  Eussian  mulberiy  came  to  us  from  the  same  source 
as  the  Eussian  apricot.  Ingenious  and  persuasive  agents  travelled  through  the 
country  some  years  ago,  and  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  a  great  many  people,  by 
selling  the  Eussian  mulberries  in  pairs,  saying  that  it  was  only  possible  to  get 
fruit  by  planting  two  trees  together  for  the  purposes  of  cross  fertilisation.  As  a 
special  favour,  two  trees  were  sold  for  $5,  and  many  were  purchased  under  these 
conditions.  As  these  trees  were  raised  from  seed,  and  each  seed  having  its  individu- 
ality, a  tremendous  variety  of  the  Eussian  mulberries  was  thus  obtained,  ranging  in 
value  as  a  fruit  plant  all  the  way  from  the  useful  to  entirely  useless.  I  have  a 
photograph  here  of  fruit  grown  from  one  of  the  original  sales  in  the  country,  made 
tenor  twelve  years  ago.  Out  of  a  dozen  trees,  this  is  the  largest  fruit  obtained.  The 
fruit  Is  quite  edible,  and  the  tree  was  simply  covered  with  berries  last  year.  Where 
one  can  grow  blackberries,  I  do  not  think  it  will  pay  us  to  grow  mulberries  of  this 
kind,  but  the  tree  has  other  points  of  usefulness.  It  makes  a  capital  windbreak, 
and  it  is  also  useful  for  hedges.  It  will  grow  on  poor  soils,  and  is  most  tenacious  of 
life.  It  is  late  in  leafing  in  the  spring,  and  retains  its  leaves  until  late  in  the 
autumn.  We  have  some  growing  in  hedge  form  at  the  farm.  Except  for  its  habit 
of  starting  so  late  in  the  spring,  it  would  make  a  desirable  hedge  plant,  being  quite 
hardy. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  Do  those  in  your  possession  bear  fruit? — A.  No,  except  on  the  lower 
branches,  because  we  keep  them  cut  back  quite  closely. 

Another  fruit,  which  is  largely  advertised  throughout  the  country,  and  about 
which  many  questions  are  asked  is  called  prunus  Simoni  (Simon's  plum). 
I  have  here  an  engraving  of  one  showing  itb  natural  size. 

Q.  What  does  the  tree  grow  like? — ^A.  It  is  a  very  upright  ti*ee,  and  resembles 
the  peach  tree  in  its  form  of  leaf,  more  than  the  plum.  It  is  much  more  upright, 
however.  It  is  not  hardy  at  Ottawa.  It  will  probably  succeed  at  Toronto  and  all 
points  in  Ontario  west  of  Toronto,  but  in  this  section,  or  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  it 
has  no  value  at  all.  In  peach  sections  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  much  value,  because 
thefruit  while  of  fineappearance  and  plum  like,  having  a  firm  flesh,  is  not  relished  on 
account  of  the  flesh  itself  being  quite  bitter.  Even  this  bitterness  is  retained  when 
it  is  cooked.  While  at  St.  Catharines  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  tested  some  of  the  canned  fruit 
of  this  variety,  and  although  it  was  much  improved  in  the  canning,  yet  I  was  quite 
disappointed  with  the  flavour,  as  it  did  not  compare  with  good  plums  or  peaches.  I 
think  we  can  take  it  for  granted,  that  prunus  Simoni,  or  Simon's  plum  is  not  a  fruit 
which  will  be  of  value  where  we  can  grow  peaches  and  the  finer  variety  of  plums. 
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We  will  now  look  at  some  of  the  newer  introdaotions,  among  the  small  fraits, 
and  the  first  ones  I  will  call  your  attention  to  is  the  Japan  wineberiy. 
This  fruit,  as  the  name  indicates,  comes  from  Japan  and  was  introduced  to  America 
some  twenty  years  ago,  but  received  little  or  no  attention  at  the  hands  of  enter- 
prising nurserymen  at  first,  and  consequently  it  did  not  obtain  public  notice  until 
four  years  ago,  when  it  was  re-introduced  by  the  name  of  the  Japan  wineberry. 

Q.  What  are  its  advantages  ? — A.  It  is  sold  as  an  improvement  on  the  culti- 
vated raspberry,  of  value  both  for  fruit  and  ornament.  It  belongs  to  the  raspberry 
family,  but  the  samples  of  fruit  which  I  have  seen  are  not  nearly  as  good  as  most  of 
our  cultivated  sorts.  The  berry  is  very  crumbly  and  dry,  and  can  not  be  picked 
easily  or  shipped  any  distance. 

Q.  What  is  the  colour  of  the  fmit? — A.  As  the  name  indicates,  it  is  of  wine 
colour.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  fruit  is  of  no  economic  value.  The  plant 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  ornamental,  but  not  useful,  class.  I  refer  to 
those  fruits  because  your  reports  are  widely  circulated,  and  the  information  dissemi- 
nated in  this  way  will  answer  in  advance  .many  questions  which  would  otherwise 
reach  me. 

Another  fruit,  of  recent  introduction,  which  is  widely  advertised,  belongs  to 
the  currant  family  and  is  called  the  Crandall.  It  is  closely  allied  to  one  of  our 
old  friends  in  the  garden,  known  as  the  yellow  flowering  currant  (Ribes  aureum). 
It  was  discovered  in  Kansas  some  years  ago,  and  was  supposed  to  bo  a  marked  varia- 
tion of  that  species,  and  as  such,  was  introduced  under  the  name  of  Crandall.  Like 
many  other  new  fruits,  on  being  propagated,  proper  care  was  not  taken  in  selecting 
only  the  best,  with  the  result,  that  we  now  have  on  the  market  a  vast  variety  of 
these  Crandalle,  all  varying  more  or  less  from  each  other.  Among  the  dozen  plants 
of  this  varieiy  on  the  farm,  it  is  almost  imponsible  to  find  two  bearing  the  same 
character  of  fruit  with  regard  to  size  and  quality.  One  or  two  plants,  however,  bear 
fine,  lar^e  berries,  but  one  fault  with  this  fruit,  which  all  plants  seem  to  possess,  is 
that  it  ripens  very  unevenly.  It  is  a  variety  that  has  a  possibility  of  usefulness  as  a 
ci*ossing  stock.  I  have  already  tried  crossing  this  and  the  black  currant,  but  have 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  seedlings  thus  far.  I  think  we  can  largely  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  Crandall  by  crossing. 

Q.  How  does  it  diflbr  from  the  black  currant? — A.  Principally  in  habit  of 
growth  and  character  of  fruit. 

Q.  In  the  flavour  ? — A.  The  flavour  is  rather  more  acid  than  the  black  currant, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  disagreeable. 

The  next  fruit  of  the  newly  introduced  kinds  is  the  dwarf  June  berry.  This  is 
strictly  a  native  plant  If  there  are  any  members  present  from  the  north-west,  they 
will  be  quite  familiar  with  it  under  the  name  of  the  Saskatoon  or  Service  berry.  In 
the  east,  it  is  generally  known  as  the  June  berry.  In  the  western  states,  it  is 
being  grown  to  some  extent  on  account  of  hardiness  and  productiveness,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  of  any  value  to  us  here,  although  it  is  a  pretty  ornamental 
berry.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  will  in  time  get  varieties  which  it  will  pay  to 
cultivate,  because  it  is  veiy  hardy  and  very  fruitful,  and  comes  in  earlier  than  the 
raspberries. 

By  Sir  John  Oarling  : 

Q.  Do  they  grow  on  a  large  bush  ? — A,  Our  native  June  berry  bush  here 
grows  from  15  to  18  feet  high,  but  this  is  a  variety,  and  does  not  grow  more  than 
4  feet  hiccb  ;  so  that  they  come  under  the  head  of  small  fruits. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  fruit  ? — A.  About  the  size  of  the  black  currant ;  a 
little  larger  than  the  red  currant. 

We  have  already  a  number  of  selected  varieties.  There  are  two  varieties  pretty 
well  known^  one  called  the  Success,  is  spoken  highly  of  in  some  sections,  but  we 
have  not  fruited  it  yet.  Another  is  called  the  Osa^e.  Both  are  dwarfs,  and  both 
bear  larger  fruits  than  the  ordinaiy  wild  type,  and  give  every  promise  of  being  use- 
ful fruit  bearing  plants  in  sections  where  the  raspberiy  is  wintered  with  difficulty. 
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SPRAYING,  TO  PREVENT  FUNGOUS  DISEASES. 

The  next  topic,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention,  is  the 
sabject  of  spraying.  This  question  always  excites  a  great  deal  of  inteiest  at  all  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  meetings  which  we  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
during  the  winter.  It  is  the  one  topic  which  always  arouses  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion. About  twent}'  years  ago,  the  possibility  of  spraying  with  arsenites  as  a  remedy 
against  injurious  insects,  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  then  the 
arsenical  poisons  were  introduced  to  the  public.  This  was  a  very  marked  and  im- 
portant advance  in  horticultural  work,  but  it  is  only  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  that 
spraying  for  the  prevention  of  fungous  diseases  has  been  practised  at  all,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  remedies  are  being  put  into  practice  demonstrate  well  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  The  practice  is  now  becoming  widespread  in  theory, 
and  the  desire  for  more  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  constantly  manifesting  itself  on 
every  hand,  so  that  the  future  success  of  this  branch  is  assured.  This  is  very 
gratifying,  as  it  is  my  privilege  and  my  wish  to  increase  this  knowledge  in  every 
possible  way.  Last  winter  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario  fruit  growers'  association, 
a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  convention,  asking  that  the  department  of  agncul- 
ture  through  the  experimental  farm  should  undertake  some  experiments  for  the 
prevention  of  fungous  diseases,  and  that  these  experiments  should  be  conducted  on 
a  commercial  scale,  in  some  of  the  best  fruit  growing  districts  in  Ontario.  I  was 
veiy  pleased  that  this  mark  of  interest  was  shown  by  the  society,  and  it  was  also 
a  source  of  gratification  that  the  minister  of  agriculture  saw  fit  to  authorize  me,  a 
short  time  ago,  to  go  to  Grimsby  and  Niagara  fruit  districts,  for  the  purpose  of 
inaugurating  these  experiments.  I  did  so,  and  I  think  1  can  give  you  more  briefly 
and  concisely  the  results  of  that  trip  by  simply  reading  an  extract  from  the  report 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  minister  of  agriculture. 

"Mr.  Craig  reports  that  he  was  met  with  the  utmost  cordiality  by  the  fruit 
growers,  who  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  institution  of  the  work,  and  pro- 
mised hearty  support  in  every  instance.  Experiments  were  inaugurated  at  seven 
different  centres  in  the  Grimsby  and  Si.  Catharines  districts;  the  unusual  forward- 
ness of  the  season  prevented  operating  on  a  large  scale. 

Peaches,  cherries  and  plums  were  treated  with  the  twofold  object  of  preventing 
loss  from  fungous  disease  causing  the  fruit  to  rot  on  the  tree,  and  insect  attacks. 
Apples  and  pears  have  also  for  some  time  past  been  seriously  injured  by  "spotting" 
and  ** cracking"  due  to  the  presence  of  fungous  disease ;  and  by  the  attacks  of 
codling  moth  and  curculio.  These  wore  sprayed  with  the  hope  that  the  injuries 
caused  by  the  pests  mentioned  might  be  greatly  lessened.  Hitherto,  a  large  number 
of  spraying  subntances  have  been  recommended.  In  the  work  just  commenced,  in 
order  to  save  confusion,  the  number  of  formulae  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For 
early  spraying  before  the  buds  open,  copper  sulphate  1  lb.  dissolved  in  25  gallons  of 
water,  is  used.  The  next  application  is  made  just  before  the  blossoms  open,  with 
dilute  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  4  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate 
in  as  many  gallons  of  water,  and  slacking  4  lbs.  of  fresh  lime  in  the  same  quantity 
of  water.  The  lime  is  then  added  to  the  copper  sulphate  solution,  and  the  whole 
diluted  with  water  to  45  gallons,  or  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  coal  oil  barrel. 

The  third  spraying  should  take  place  immediately  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen 
and  the  fruit  has  set.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  used,  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  four 
oz.  of  Paris  green,  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  leaf  eating  insects;  another  application 
of  the  same  mixture  should  be  made  three  weeks  later.  Copper  carbonate  is  recom- 
mended for  the  last  spraying,  which  is  made  two  or  three  weeks  later.  This  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  5  oz.  of  copper  carbonate  in  2  quarts  of  ammonia  and  diluting 
with  45  gallons  of  water. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  1  see  you  recommend  4  ozs  of  Paris  green  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  you  recommend  copper  carbonate  for  the  last  spraying  in  place  of 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  ? — A.  We  recommend  copper  carbonate  for  the  last  spraying 
because  it  does  not  stain  the  fruit.    When  rot  and  scab  are  very  bad,  and  continue 
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late  in  the  seasoD,  if  we  use  the  miztare,  the  fruit  is  more  or  less  stained.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  for  the  later  application  to  use  copper  carbonate  dissolved  in 
ammonia. 

By  Mr.  Roome : 

Q.  Why  do  you  spray  before  the  blossoms  are  out  ? — ^A.  The  disease  is  carried  over 
winter  by  spores  which  are  present  on  the  twigs  and  buds  in  the  spring.  We  first 
use  the  copper  sulphate  before  growth  begins,  as  a  general  disinfectant  to  clean  the 
trees  of  fungus  spores.  If  this  were  used  after  the  leaves  had  expanded,  they  would 
be  injured,  if  it  were  used  strong  enough  to  be  effective  as  a  fungicide. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  this  spraying  does  good  ? — A.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied, 
from  the  expenments  conducted  under  my  own  eye,  that  this  work  can  be  carried 
out  profitably  to  the  fruitgrower  and  with  great  benefit  to  the  orchard.  I  may 
perhaps  refer  to  the  matter  I  think  you  have  in  mind,  in  asking  the  qnestion.  Last 
year  in  Grimsby,  some  experiments  were  carried  on  by  a  fruit-grower  there,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  were  very  carefully  conducted,  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
results  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  they  should  have  been,  and  it  was  in  view  of  that 
fact,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  doubt  existing  in  the  minds  of  certain 
fruit-growers  as  to  the  efficacy  of  these  remedies,  that  the  resolution  I  referred  to 
was  passed  at  Peterborough,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  this  action  was  taken,  because, 
I  trust,  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  convincing  these  and  other  fruit-growers,  by 
practical  tost,  the  value  of  spraying  in  preventing  fungus  pests. 

By  Sir  John  Carling : 

Q.  What  is  the  expense? — A.  The  expense  of  spraying  an  acre  of  apples  will 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  trees.  If  we  take  an  orchard  planted  twenty  years  ago, 
the  expense  would  not  exceed  $8  an  acre.  And  this  is  allowing  a  very  wide  margin 
for  incidentals. 

Q.  That  includes  the  labour? — A.  Yes,  labour  and  material. 

By  Mr,  Carpenter : 

Q.  That  estimate  is  rather  high  ? — A.  Yes,  it  is  high. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  mixture  ? — A.  The  diluted  Bordeaux  mixture,  such  as 
I  have  recommended,  can  be  prepared  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  half  a  cent  per  gallon, 
and,  with  the  right  kind  of  nozzle,  half  a  gallon,  or  less,  will  cover  a  tree  twenty 
years  old. 

Q.  Forty  gallons  then  would  cover  an  acre  of  trees  ? — A.  Yes,  probably  two 
acres  at  the  first  spraying,  and  later,  when  the  tree  is  clothed  with  foliage,  a  larger 
quantity  of  liquid  is  required  in  order  to  cover  it  more  thoroughly. 

Q.  How  many  tiees  do  you  reckon  to  the  acre  ? — A.  At  30x30  feet,  there  are  48 
trees  to  the  acre.  The  material  for  spraying  an  acre  once,  in  full  leaf,  need  not  cost 
more  that  fifty  cents,  including  the  four  ounces  of  Paris  green. 

The  treatment  outlined  is  recommended  for  pears,  apples  and  grapes.  In  spray- 
ing the  stone  fruit,  the  quantity  of  Paris  green  is  reduced  to  three  ounces  per  ban  el 
of  water,  as  the  foliage  is  more  susceptible  to  injuiy  from  Paris  green.  But  using 
Paris  green  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  its  caustic  eifect  is  very  much  lessened,  and  we 
can  use  it  stronger  than  if  used  alone. 

I  now  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee,  to  the  following  diagram. 

This  diagram  was  used  by  parties  conducting  the  experiments  referred  to,  and 
served  as  a  reference  table  for  treatment  of  the  various  fruits  included  in  the  tests. 
Spraying  calendars  much  more  elaborate  than  the  above  have  been  issued  by  the 
experiment  stations  of  Michigan  and  Cornell,  N.  Y, 
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Mr.  Craiq. — I  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  spraying  calendar  to  each  of  the  parties  who 
have  undertaken  the  work  for  me  in  the  west.  It  shows  in  the  first  colamn  the  plant 
to  be  sprayed — ^apples,  etc. — ^The  first  applicatian  is  made  with  copper  sulphate 
before  the  buds  start.  The  second  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  just  before  the  blossoms 
open.  The  third  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  after  the  blossoms  have 
fallen,  the  Paris  green  being  added  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  codling  moth.  The 
fourth  application  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  ten  or  fifteen  days  later. 
And  the  fifth  and  sixth  with  Bordeaux  mixture  after  similar  intervals. 

By  Mr.  McNeill: 

Q.  None  of  this  spraying  would  aflfect  bees? — A.  No,  because  we  do  not  spray 
when  thft  trees  are  in  blossom.  Bordeaux  mixture  without  Paris  green  is  not 
poisonous  in  the  same  way  as  arsenical  poisons.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be 
poisonous  to  bees  in  this  form,  as  copper  sulphate  is  not  in  this  combination  an 
active  poison. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  cherry.  Under  that  head  we  have  the  rot,  the  cherrj 
aphis,  which  last  year  was  a  very  injurious  insect  in  the  cheriy  growing  districts, 
the  eurculio  and  slug  to  contend  with.  For  this  fruit  I  have  recommended  Bor- 
deaux mixture  just  before  the  buds  open,  and  kerosene  emulsion  for  the  aphis.  I 
will  not  discuss  its  formula  or  application  as  you  will  have  Mr.  Fletcher  later  to  ex- 
plain this  more  fully.  For  the  second  application,  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris 
green  will  be  useful  preventing  the  attacks  of  rot  and  the  eurculio.  The  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  Paris  green  should  be  again  applied  ten  to  fifteen  days  later,  and  copper 
carbonate  for  the  last  application  after  the  same  intervals. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  don't  spray  with  the  copper  sulphate  there? — A.  No,  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  answers  every  purpose  in  this  case,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
spray  the  cherry  at  as  early  a  date  as  other  fruits. 

By  Mr,  Roome : 

Q.  Is  the  copper  carbonate  as  good  as  the  Boi'deaux  ? — A.  Not  quite  so  effective, 
I  think,  because  it  does  not  protect  the  leaves  as  well.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  little 
cheaper  and  more  easily  prepared.  Having  only  copper  sulphate  and  lime  in  its 
composition,  it  can  easily  be  obtained  by  the  farmer,  and  it  adheres  to  the  foliage 
bettor. 

For  grapes,  the  copper  sulphate  should  be  used  first,  before  the  buds  burst,  and 
this  be  followed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  when  the  first  loaves  are 
half  grown — that  would  be  about  a  week  ago  in  the  Niagara  district.  This  should 
be  repeated  when  the  fruit  has  set,  and  again  ten  to  fifteen  day  later,  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  without  Paris  green,  and  again  after  an  interval  often  or  fifteen  days.  The 
last  spraying,  if  applied  late  in  the  season,  should  be  made  with  copper  carbonate, 
because  there  is  danger  of  staining  the  fruit  by  continuing  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture when  the  berries  begin  to  colour.  There  is  no  fruit  that  has  given  us  such  de- 
cided and  satisfactory  results  from  spraying  as  grapes.  I  have  obtained  by  the  use 
of  Bordeaux  mixture,  12  to  15  pounds  from  treated  vines,  and  the  same  variety  not 
thus  treated,  yielded  only  3  to  5  pounds.  Those  are  average  results  of  three  years' 
work  on  the  farm. 

By  Sir  John  Curling  : 

Q.  From  the  same  soil  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  the  same  vinery.  The  varieties  selected 
wore  those  most  subject  to  mildew  and  not  perfectly  at  home  in  our  locality.  Thej 
gave  me  most  definite  and  convincing  I'esults  of  the  benefits  of  this  practice. 

HOW  TO  SPBAY  EPPEOTIVELY. 

In  order  to  spray  effectively  and  economically,  it  is  veiy  desirable  that  we 
should  use  the  right  kind  of  nozzle.  In  fact,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
nozzle  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  apparatus.  It  must  use  a  small 
amount  of  liquid  and  distribute  in  a  fine,  misty  spray.     In  addition,  a  good,  strong 
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force  pump  is  reoaired.  In  the  experiments  referred  to  in  the  Niagara  district,  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  pump  that  would  work  satisfactorily  ao^l  with- 
stand the  necessarv  strain.  Eventually,  one  was  fully  equipped  and  left  behind  to 
serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  those  who  might  desire  to  equip  a  spray  pump  properly. 
A  completely  fitted  pump  should  be  supplied  with  two  discharge  pipes  and  have  an 
agitator  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  to  keep  the  liquid  well  mixed.  A  very  useful  nozzle 
is  called  the  Vermorel.  This  is  supplied  with  a  little  rod  for  cleaning  the  orifice, 
in  case  of  it  becoming  clogged.'  This  was  used  on  one  discharge  pipe  for  spraying 
the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  as  it  throws  a  very  fine  spray  and  cannot  be  thrown  to  a 
great  distance.  The  other  nozzle,  the  McGowan,  was  used  on  the  second  discharge 
pipe,  and  directed  towards  the  upper  portion  of  the  tree.  This  forms  a  coarser 
spray,  with  which  you  can  reach  the  top  of  most  trees.  In  practice,  it  will  be  found 
best  to  use  eight  to  (.en  feet  of  hose  for  each  nozzle,  and  use  a  pole  for  elevating  them 

in  the  case  of  large  trees.    In  this  way  the  whole  tree  is  evenly  covered. 

/ 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  You  required  some  one  to  pump  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  needs  one 
man  to  pump  and  to  drive.  In  the  case  of  the  McGowan  nozzle,  the  spray  is  forced 
around  a  central  cylinder  enclosed  it  a  tube,  and  where  the  streams  come  together, 
the  two  streams  are  broken  into  a  fine  state  of  division.  I  have  been  recommending 
these  two  nozzles  for  general  use  in  this  work,  as  they  are  most  economical  and 
generally  effective.  The  McGowan  is  somewhat  expensive,  costing  $2,  Another 
nozzle  is  called  the  Graduated  nozzle,  but,  like  the  Boss  and  many  others,  it  uses  too 
much  liquid,  and  is  by  no  means  as  useful  as  the  others  mentioned.  The  Yermorel 
is  a  modification  of  the  Cyclone  nozzle.  The  Cyclone,  for  certain  kinds  of  work  and 
for  a  limited  amount  of  work,  is  very  useful,  but  is  not  sufficiently  largo  for  orchaixi 
work.  One  other  point,  in  connection  with  this  work  of  spraying,  it  would  be 
well  to  draw  attention  to,  and  then  I  shall  pass  on. 

The  more  details  can  be  simplified,  the  more  the  practice  will  extend.  To  this 
end,  where  much  spraying  is  to  be  done,  I  have  recommended  the  making  up  of  a 
concentrated  solution  sufficient  for  the  season's  work.  For  instance,  we  might  take 
forty  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  dissolve  it  in  forty  gallons  of  water  in  one 
barrel.  Then  in  another  barrel  we  might  put  in  forty  pounds  of  lime  and  slack  it 
in  the  necessary  amount  of  water.  These  two  baiTels  should  be  kept  under  cover 
and  when  we  wished  to  npray  we  would  take  four  gallons  of  the  concentrated  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  which  would  give  us  the  right  quantity  for  a  barrel  of  water  and 
then  we  would  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  to  neutralise  the  free  acid  in  the 
solution.  The  quantity  is  ascertained  by  a  very  simple  test.  For  five  cents  we  can 
procure  from  the  druggist  a  small  bottle  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  or  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  dissolved  in  water.  After  the  concentrated  copper  sulphate  is  put  into 
the  barrel  you  add  some  of  the  lime  and  test  with  the  ferrocyanide  by  adding  a  drop 
to  the  mixture.  It  will  turn  a  brownish  colour  if  the  lime  is  deficient.  You  then 
continue  to  add  lime  until  the  ferrocyanide  ceases  to  change  colour,  when  you  have 
the  proper  quantity  of  lime  present.  The  more  lime  there  is  present  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  apply,  because  it  is  more  likely  to  clog  the  nozzle.  By  the  adoption  of 
.this  method,  the  preparation  of  the  spraying  mixture  is  much  simplified  and  the 
solutions  are  always  ready  for  use.  The  after  preparation  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
minutee".  It  is  much  better  to  do  this  than  to  have  them  mixed  together  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  has  been  found  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  loses  its  effectiveness 
as  a  fungicide  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  Keep  them  separate  until  you  are 
ready  to  use  the  mixture.  In  the  work  which  we  have  been  doing  in  the  Niagara 
district,  I  have  instructed  each  of  the  experinientei*  to  prepare  it  after  this  manner. 
It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  and  start  them  on  the  right  line. 

By  Mr,  Carpenter: 

Q.  In  your  bulletins  do  you  explain  these  methods  of  application  ? — A.  I  have 
issued  a  special  bulletin  or  circular  covering  this  ground,  which  I  will  be  glad  to 
send  to  anyone  who  may  apply  for  it.    Last  week  some  experiments  in  the  same  line 
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were  started  on  the  island  of  MoDtreal  where  the  Fameuse  apple  is  grown  so  exten- 
sively^nd  where  of  late  years  it  has  suffered  so  mach  from  "  spot."  The  impor- 
tance of  this  work  is  very  ^reat  when  we  consider  the  enormous  fruit  interests  of 
the  Dominion  and  especially  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  had  visited  different 
portions  of  Ontario  several  times,  but  until  two  weeks  ago,  when  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  driving  over  the  country  between  Niagara  Falls  and  Hamilton,  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  vast  amount  of  money  invested  in  fruit  growing  and  the  importance  of  the 
industry  in  that  section  of  Canada.  At  that  time  the  face  of  the  countiy  was  a  mass 
of  bloom.  There  were  acres  of  pink  peach  blossoms  and  great  blocks  of  pears, 
grapes  and  plums  on  every  hand  and  I  saw  it  at  a  time  when  the  trees  were  dressed 
in  their  most  attractive  dress.  The  beauty  of  the  whole  country  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  difficult  to  describe.  But  it  is  not  the  sentimental  or  ethical  side  of  the 
question  that  I  would  ask  each  member  of  the  committee  to  consider,  but  the  mone- 
tary aspect,  and  ^mve  your  influence  to  further  this  work  as  much  as  possible, 
because  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  important  lines  touching  the  f^uit  growing 
interests  of  the  Dominion  which  at  the  present  time  we  can  consider. 

By  Mr.  McNeill: 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  success  in  the  treatment  of  apple  spot  on  the  Fameuse  ? — A. 
I  began  on  the  Fameuse  four  years  ago,  and  it  was  my  success  in  treating  that  variety 
which  led  me  to  push  the  work,  and  to  encourage  this  pi'actice  in  every  way 
possible. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  excessive  rains  in  our  sectioD  of 
country  lately?  How  will  it  affect  the  frait?  I  suppose  it  will  have  destroyed  a 
lot  of  insect  pests  ? — A.  I  think  from  what  I  was  able  to  judge  when  up  there,  that 
the  fruit  would  be  sufficiently  formed  so  that  little  or  no  damage  would  result  from 
the  rains.  All  the  early  vaneties.  T  think,  will  be  safely  out  of  danger.  Possibly 
the  Northern  Spy  and  other  later  varieties  may  be  affected.  As  you  say,  it  prob- 
ably would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  a  good  deal  of  injurious  insect  life.  It  will 
also  have  the  effect  of  furnishing  the  proper  conditions  for  fungus  growth,  so  that  it 
is  very  important  to  fruit  growers,  just  at  this  time,  to  spray  as  much  as  possible  in 
those  regions  where  heavy  rains  have  fallen. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Do  you  spray  currants  or  gooseberries  at  all  ? — A.  We  have  120  kinds  of 
English  gooseberries  growing  at  the  farm,  and  it  is  necessary  to  spray  them  in  order 
to  prevent  mildew.  Bordeaux  mixture  I  used  for  that  purpose ;  or  potassium  sul- 
phide (liver  of  sulphur)  one  ounce  dissolved  in  three  gallons  of  water. 

By  Sir  John  Carling : 

Q.  Is  it  very  effective  ? — A.  Quite  effective. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Will  it  kill  the  bugs  on  the  foliage  ? — A.  No  ;  it  won't  affect  the  bugs  unless 
Bordeaux  mixture  with  Paris  green  is  used. 

By  Mr.  McGregor: 

Q.  Do  you  use  potassium  sulphide  on  grapes  as  well? — A.  No,  not  on  grapes. 
The  mildew  on  the  gooseberries  is  of  a  powdery  form,  and  yields  to  different  treat- 
ment. One  class  of  powdery  mildew  affects  grapes  and  may  be  treated  with  this 
potassium  sulphide ;  it  is  also  treated  with  a  simple  application  of  sulphur.  The 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  generally  moi-e  effective  for  grape  diseases.  I  am  treating  the 
gooseberry  mildew  and  currant  worm  at  the  same  time,  and  am  using  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  both. 
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By  Mr.Boome: 

Q.  Is  not  hellebore  effective  for  the  currant  worm  ? — A.  Yes,  but  Paris  green 
may  be  used  firet,  for  the  first  brood.  It  should  not  be  applied  later  than  three 
weeks  before  the  fVuit  begins  to  colour  as  after  this  there  is  some  danger  of  it 
adhering  to  the  fruit. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  There  has  been  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  in  my  section  of  the  country  on 
the  subject  of  mildew,  A  few  years  ago,  the  impression  was  general  that  mildew 
was  produced  by  excessive  rains.  Of  late  years,  however,  we  have  been  troubled 
with  it  in  very  dry  seasons.  How  do  you  account  for  this  ? — A.  From  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  diseases  classed  under  the  head  of  grape  mildew,  viz.,  "downy"  and 
"  powdery  "  mildew.  Downy  mildew  is  prevalent  in  the  wot  season.  Then  there  is 
the  powdery  form,  which  does  most  damage  in  dry  seasons. 

By  Mr.  McGregor: 

Q.  For  grape  mildew  you  would  apply  the  mixture  about  five  times  dunng  the 
season  ? — A.  Yes,  about  ^ve  times,  but  the  number  of  applications  necessary  is  some- 
what dependent  on  the  character  of  the  season. 

BLIGHT  IN  FRUITS. 

In  my  report  for  1893, 1  have  referred  to  a  disease  affecting  pears  and  apples, 
under  the  head  of  "pear  blight,"  "apple  blight,"  twig  blight,"  "fire  blicht,*'  etc. 
Pear  blight  is  a  serious  disease  and  usually  manifests  itself  about  the  middle  of  June 
by  numerous  scorched  ends  on  the  branches  of  trees  and  occasionally  by  dead  patches 
farther  down  on  the  limbs  and  trunks  of  the  trees.  Pear  blight  has  been  known  in 
this  country,  more  or  less,  for  over  100  years,  but  it  has  not  been  very  dangerous  or 
veiy  injurious  until  recently,  because  fruit  growing  has  only  attained  to  ^eat 
importance,  in  Canada,  of  late  years.  In  its  nature  it  belongs  to  that  low  form  of 
germ  disease,  family  of  diseases,  called  bacteria,  and  is  caused  by  bacteria.  In  that 
sense  it  is  quite  contagious.  If  one  tree  is  affected  in  an  orchard,  the  disease  can 
easily  be  transmitted  to  another  tree,  both  by  direct  inoculation  or  carried  by  the 
wind.  It  is  also  noticed  that  trees  making  a  very  vigorous  and  succulent  growth  are 
more  frequently  attacked  than  those  making  slower  growth.  Prof.  Arthur  says  that 
a  constant  ratio  is  found  between  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  branches  of  the 
several  kinds  of  pomaceous  fruits,  corresponding  to  some  extent  with  their  liability 
to  blight.  The  popular  opinion  that  the  more  rapid  the  growth  of  the  shoots,  the 
more  succulent  their  tiosues,  and  therefore  the  more  liable  to  blight,  is  thus  confirmed 
by  trial. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  Is  it  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  pear  or  is  it  transmittible  to  the  plum  or  apple 
tree? — A.  It  can  be  transmitted  to  the  apple  from  the  pear  and  per  contra  by  in- 
oculation,  and  this  very  easily,  so  easily  in  fact,  that,  supposing  you  have  been 
cutting  off  an  affected  branch  from  a  pear  tree  and  then  the  same  knife  is  used  on  an 
apple  tree  immediately  aftei^wards,  the  disease  will  probably  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  apple  in  doing  this.  Last  year  I  investigated  this  disease  by  means  of  circular 
addressed  to  fruit-growers  in  Canada,  and  I  found  it  was  present  in  nearly  all  the 
fruit-gi*owing  regions  of  the  Dominion.  I  attempted  to  obtain  information  with 
regard  to  the  localities  most  affected  and  the  methods  of  cultivation,  which  seem  to 
give  encouragement  to  this  disease  as  well  as  the  varieties  attacked.  It  was  said  that 
trees  growing  in  sod  were  rarely  attacked,  or  attacked  much  less  than  others  grow- 
ing in  cultivated  ground,  because  they  made  loss  succulent  growth.  We  did  not  like 
to  admit  this,  because  it  is  a  bad  practice  and  against  horticultural  teaching  gener- 
ally to  grow  trees  in  sod,  but  it  was  nevertheless  found  to  be  a  fact,  that  in  making 
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up  the  results,  38  per  cent  of  the  replies  favoured  growing  pear  trees  in  sod,  as  a 
pear  blight  preventive ;  17  per  cent  gave  their  opinion  in  favour  of  high  cnltivation, 
showing,  however,  that  there  was  quite  a  difference  of  opinion ;  while  44  jier  cent 
of  the  replies  were  noncomrnitlal  and  said  they  did  not  see  any  difference.  I  think, 
in  summing  up,  we  can  safely  say  the  best  practice  would  be,  to  first  consider  the 
kind  of  soil  on  which  our  trees  are  growing.  If  they  are  growing  on  heavy  moist 
and  rich  soil,  and  making  a  large  amount  of  wood  growth,  I  would  favour  seeding  it 
down  and  treating  with  wood  ashes  and  bone  meal.  Then  if  they  are  growing  on 
light*  soil,  the  ground  should  be  cultivated  and  well  manured,  so  as  to  give  healthy 
well  matured  growth  of  wood.  When  the  disease  appears,  the  blighted  branches 
should  be  immediately  cut  off,  15  to  18  inches  below  the  affected  portion,  and  des- 
troyed. It  is  not  sufficient  to  cut  them  off  and  throw  them  on  the  ground,  because 
the  disease  is  actively  contagious  and  the  germs  rapidly  spread  the  disease.  From 
the  many  inquiries  which  I  have  received,  I  find  that  the  disease  is  quite  prevalent 
in  British  Columbia,  though  in  a  peculiar  form.  It  seems  to  attack  the  main  branches 
and  stems  of  the  tree,  and  exhibits  its  presence  by  a  peculiar  dark  patchy  discolora- 
tion of  the  main  branches  and  stems.  In  severe  cases  the  bark  peels  off.  In  this 
form  it  is  more  difficult  to  treat  the  tree,  as  wounds  of  this  kind  cause  decay  and 
death.  The  diseased  bark  should  be  removed  by  cutting  it  away  and  the  bared  sur- 
face  covered  with  grafting  wax. 

Q.  You  have  not  satisfied  yourself  as  to  a  remedy? — ^A.  There  is  no  preventive 
remedy.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  exercise  every  precaution,  and  when  it 
presents  itself,  the  affected  twigs  should  be  cut  off  at  once.  Last  year,  it  did  a  good 
deal  of  damage  to  our  Russian  apples  at  the  experimental  farra!^  It  appeared  at 
one  end  of  the  orchard,  and  although  all  branches  were  cut  off  and  destroyed  promptly, 
yet  the  disease  succeeded  in  doing  much  damage  before  the  season  closed. 

By  Mr.  Prior: 

Q.  Where  is  it  prevalent  in  British  Columbia? — A.  I  have  had  specimens  sent 
to  me  from  several  places  in  the  Okanagan  valley,  from  Mission,  Aggassiz,  and  other 
points  in  the  province. 

NEW  FRUITS. 

I  would  now  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  for  a  little  while,  tosome 
new  fruits  which  have  been  fruited  at  the  experimental  farm ;  and  which  are  likely 
to  prove  very  useful,  I  think. 

Grapes. — Under  the  head  of  grapes,  a  variety  called  Brilliant  has  fruited  for 
two  years  and  gives  every  indication  of  being  a  useful  variety,  especially  in  Ontario. 
This  variety  was  produced  by  Mr.  T.  V.  Munson  of  Denison,  Texas,  in  1883,  by  pol- 
linating Lindley  with  Delaware.  The  vine  is  moderately  vigorous.  The  bunch  is  long 
shouldered,  the  berry  is  of  medium  size,  almost  round,  and  the  colour  a  deep  garnet. 
The  skin  is  thin  and  juicy;  the  pulp  is  tender,  the  seeds,  of  which  there  are  usually 
two  or  three,  are  large.  The  fruit  is  larger  than  the  Delaware  and  of  very  fine 
quality. 

Another  variety  is  called  the  Chase  Bros.  A  single  vine  of  this  variety  was 
received  from  Chase  Bros.  &  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  in  1887,  and  has  fruited  for  the 

?ast  three  seasons.  The  introducers  write  that  "  the  variety  originated  with  Mr. 
acob  Moore,  formerly  of  Brighton,  X.Y."  They  further  say  "  that  the  fruit  is  most 
excellent  in  quality,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  very  shy  bearer  here,  so  much  so,  that  we 
did  not  feel  justified  in  putting  it  on  the  market."  As  fruited  here,  the  bunch  is  of 
medium  size  and  fairly  compact.  The  colour  is  a  rich  bright  wine,  the  skin  fairly 
thin,  juicy  and  very  sweet ;  the  berry  of  medium  size  and  round.  Taken  on  the 
whole,  the  quality  is  excellent.  While  recommending  this  variety  to  gi-owers,  of 
course  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  experience  of  the  New  York  introducers. 

By  Mr.  McNeill  : 

Q.  Is  it  an  early  grape  ? — A.  It  is  a  little  earlier  than  the  Concoi'd. 
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Baspberries. — During  the  last  foor  years  I  have  tested  over  fifty  varieties  of  rasp- 
berries. Many  will  bediscaixiecljbutone  of  them  I  think  is  going  to  be  very  usefal.  ft 
is  called  the  "Older,"  and  originated  with  and  has  been  introduced  by  a  gentle- 
man in  Atlantic  City,  Iowa,  from  whom  plants  were  received,  which  we  set  out  in 
the  spring  of  1892.  These  bore  fruit  in  the  same  season  and  an  abundant  crop  this 
year.     It  is  a  very  strong  grower,  of  large  size,  and  shapes  well.    It  is  black  in 


THE   OLDER. 


colour  and  has  the  habit  of  fruiting  heavily  on  the  young  wood.  It  is  somewhat 
earlier  than  Gregg,  and  is  a  most  prolific  bearer.  I  think  I  may  say  that  it  is  the 
best  flavoured  Black  Cap  which  has  come  under  my  notice.  Another  variety  of 
raspberry  to  which  I  would  call  attention  originated  at  the  experimental  farm, 
and  is  one  of  the  first  products  of  our  work  in  crossing  and  hybridization.  It  is  a 
red  berry  and  later  than  any  we  have  grown.  It  is  named  '*  Sarah,"  and 
has  been  distributed  this  year  to  the  members  of  the  fruit  growers'  associations  of 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  plants  left  if  any  member  of  the  committee  wishes  to  try  them. 
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By  Mr.  McGregor: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  little  late  now? — A.  Oh,  no,  raspbernes  can  be  transplanted  any 
time  in  June.  This  variety,  Sarah,  is  destined  to  take  a  very  important  place  among 
Braali  fruits.  The  principal  point  about  it  is  that  it  is  latei-  than  any  other  variety. 
It  is  quite  ten  days  later  than  the  Outbbert,  and  a  very  fine  quality.  As  it  is  exceed- 
ingly firm,  it  will  carry  well  and  will  be  very  useful  commercially. 


SARAH. 

Apples, — Of  apples,  I  have  received  samples  of  fruit  and  scions  of  avery  large  num- 
ber of  seedlings  for  trial  and  to  report  upon.  Among  them  is  one  called  the  Bery, 
which  was  received  from  Mr.  P.  L.  Dery,  of  St.  Hilaire,  Que.,  in  October.  It 
has  been  growing  at  St.  Hilaire  for  70  or  80  years.  Mr.  Dery  says  the  tree  was  raised 
from  the  seed  of  American  Baldwin,  planted  by  his  father  as  long  as  the  period  I  have 
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moDtioned.  Since  fruiting  age  it  has  borne  moderate  annual  crops.  It  is  still  fairly 
healthy,  and  with  good  care  should  live  for  many  years.  The  fruit  is  medium  to 
large,  the  flesh  being  greenish  white  and  firm,  but  lacks  juiciness.  The  quality  is, 
however,  good.  The  Dery  is  one  of  the  best  keepers  that  we  have,  and  1  think  it 
will  be  of  value  as  a  shipping  fruit.  I  refer  to  it  in  my  report  of  last  year.  Another 
one  ot  which  I  have  received  scions  is  called  the  Calumet  from  the  fact  that  it  orig- 
inated on  Calumet  island,  up  the  Ottawa.  It  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  its  keeping 
qualities.  A  large  number  of  seedlings  of  other  varieties  have  come  under  my 
observation,  but  the  variety  must  be  exceedingly  marked  and  of  surpassing  quality 
to  receive  attention  at  this  time. 

By  Mr,  Carpenter : 

Q.  I  was  thinking  that  you  would  have  to  exercise  care  to  see  that  you  recom- 
mend only  those  which  are  of  value  ? — ^A.  There  must  be  some  marked  character- 
istic about  the  fruit  to  warrant  a  recommendation,  that  is,  in  addition  to  quality  it 
must  be  either  earlier  or  later,  hardier  or  more  productive  than  anything  we  now 
have.    The  two  varieties  I  have  named  are  especially  good  keepers. 

By  Mr.  McNeill : 

Q.  Is  the  quality  £:ood  ? — A.  They  excel  both  in.  appearance  and  quality. 

By  Mr.  Smith  (Ontario)  : 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  certain  kinds  of  apples  more  susceptible  to  the  spot 
disease  than  others  ? — A.  Yes,  some  apples  are  practically  free  from  disease.  For 
instance,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  rarely  or  never  spots. 

By  Mr.  McNeill  : 

Q.  What  about  the  Bussett  ? — ^A.  The  Bussett  is  seldom  affected,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Wealthy.  But  the  Fameusos  the  Northern  Spy,  Newtown  Pippin  and 
other  commercial  varieties  are  all  very  liable  to  spot. 

By  Mr.  McGregor  : 

Q.  The  Greening  does  well  with  us? — A.  Along  the  lake  shores  between 
Grimsby  and  Hamilton  it  suffers  considerably  from  fusiclavium. 

DISTRICT  FRUIT  LIST. 

In  Quebec,  the  fruit  growers'  association  has  not  taken  such  an  active  interest 
in  horticultural  work  as  in  Ontario,  but  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  increase 
the  knowledge  in  this  subject  throughout  the  country.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  such  a  large  number  of  inquiries  came  to  my  office  asking  information  in 
regard  to  the  best  kinds  of  fruit  for  planting,  in  particular  localities,  I  deemed  it  well 
to  draw  up  a  district  fruit  list.  In  doing  this  the  pi*ovinoe  was  divided  into  thirteen 
sections  or  districts.  To  each  of  these  sections  I  allotted,  according  to  my  best  judg- 
ment and  with  the  assistance  of  the  fruit  growers,  the  varieties  of  fruit  best  adapted 
for  growth  and  cultivation  in  the  respective  districts. 

In  my  report  for  this  year  will  be  found  the  provincial  district  fruit  list,  wherein 
the  province  is  divided  into  thirteen  different  districts,  beginning  at  the  west,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  going  down  east.  This  list,  I  think,  will  be  of 
considerable  value  to  inexperienced  and  intending  fruit  growers.  It  will  serve  as 
an  A  B  C  guide  to  beginners  in  fruit  culture. 

ORAPE  OULTURB — RESULTS  FROM  DIVFERENT  METHODS. 

I  will  now  speak  briefly  with  regard  to  some  points  in  reference  to  the  culture 
of  grapes,  and  will,  first,  draw  yoar  attention  to  some  results  obtained  from  different 
methods  of  training  grapes.  When  the  experimental  vineyard  was  planted  six 
yeai-s  ago,  the  vines  were  planted  after  two  principal  systems,  one  the  European  or 
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stake  or  reuewal  system,  the  other  the  ordinary  trellis  system.  The  recommeD- 
datioDS  in  favour  of  the  stake  system  were  that  more  vines  coald  be  planted  per 
acre,  and  therefore  it  was  supposed  that  a  correspondingly  increased  prodact  would 
be  obtained,  but  oar  resalts  have  shown  that,  in  this  climate,  this  system  is  not  a 
desirable  one.  The  vines  were  planted  3x4  feet  apart,  and  trained  to  stakes  4^  feet 
high.  Twenty  vines  of  the  Bacchas  variety,  a  wine  grape,  were  planted  4  feet  apart 
and  trained  to  these  stakes  with  the  following  resalts :  The  fruit  has  been  picked 
and  weighed  for  three  years,  and  the  average  return,  estimated  per  acre,  was  3,251 
pounds.  The  same  variety  on  the  trellises,  trained  on  the  fan  system,  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  6,346  pounds  per  acre,  or  almost  double  the  amount  of  the  former. 

By  Sir  John  Carling  : 

Q.  The  same  kind  of  soil? — A.  Yes,  practically  the  same — being  planted  along- 
side in  the  same  vinery,  where  the  soil  is  a  uniform  sandy  loam.  This  result  is  all 
the  more  marked  when  it  is  considered  that  on*  the  stake  or  renewal  system  there 
are  about  3,000  vines  per  acre,  while  by  the  other  there  are  only  some  500  and  700 
vines  per  acre.  Then  the  Champagne,  a  grape  which  fruitgrowers  cultivate  for  the 
market,  not  for  themselves,  yielded  on  the  stake  at  the  rate  of  9982  pounds  per 
acre,,  while  they  yielded  at  the  rate  of  11,968  pounds  on  the  trellis  system.  There 
were  22  vines  of  this  variety  included  on  the  experimental  plot. 

By  Mr.  McGregor  : 

Q.  They  do  not  use  this  variety  for  wine  making  ? — A.  No,  the  quality  is  not 
sufficiently  good. 

Taking  another  variety,  the  Clinton,  which  is  a  wine  gi*ape,  this  respectively 
gave  3229  on  the  ntakes  and  6338  on  the  trellis.  This  is  a  very  strong  grower  and 
requires  plenty  of  room.  The  relative  differences  in  the  above  yields  may  all  be 
accounted  for  by  the  characteristic  habits  of  growth  of  the  different  varieties. 

By  Sir  John  Carling  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  pounds  of  grapes  you  can  generally  produce  from 
an  acre? — A.  The  ordinary  crop  would  be  between  3  and  4  tons. 

Q.  And  about  what  do  they  sell  for  ?  I  am  told  the  price  runs  about  two 
cents  a  pound? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  in  the  Niagara  district,  last  year,  that  was  con- 
sidered a  good  price.  Hero  they  ^ell  for  much  more.  Early  grapes,  in  this  vicinity,  can 
always  be  sold  for  prices  varying  from  5  to  7  cents  a  pound.  Delawares  last  year 
sold  for  8  and  10  cents. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  At  a  little  station  (Winona),  in  my  county,  two  million  pounds  of  grapes 
were  shipped  last  year,  so  that  you  have  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  industry 
in  the  Niagara  district? — A.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dustry is  being  recognized  more  fully  than  formerly.  For  iSgures  showing  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  fruit  in  Ontario,  1  would  refer  anyone  interested  to 
the  report  of  the  deputy  minister  of  agriculture  for  the  province  of  Ontario.  Mr. 
James,  in  a  recent  bulletin,  gives  the  number  of  bearing  vmes  and  fruit  trees  in  the 
province,  and  the  figures  are  really  startling,  showing  as  they  do,  the  magnitude 
of  the  industry. 

By  Mr.  McNeill: 

Q.  What  system  of  training  do  you  use  on  the  trellis?— A.  We  train  our  vines 
mainly  on  the  fan  system. 

Q.  With  wire? — A.  Yes,  three  or  four  wires  are  used.  By  this  plan  we  can 
ripen  them  very  easily  and  they  are  not  difficult  to  cover.    Another  plan  sometimes 

Eracticed  is  the  two  arm  system.  But  with  this  system,  while  they  are  more  easily 
ad  down  and  covered,  weak  canes  are  not  so  i^eadily  removed. 
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By  Sir  John  Carling : 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  of  planting  ?— A.  They  are  usually  planted  eight  by 
ten  feet  apart. 

SUMMSB  PEUNINQ. 

Q.  I  have  also  made  some  observations  extending  over  the  past  two  years,  on  the 
effect  of  summer  pruning  on  thesegrapes  that  we  trained  on  stakes,  and  the  results  are 
given  in  detail  in  the  report.  I  will  merely  say  that  thone  which  were  pruned  gave 
m  the  aggregate  50  per  cent  more  fruit  than  those  which  were  unpruned.  Summer 
pruning  is  absolutely  necessary  to  anything  like  a  good  return  from  grapes  trained 
m  this  manner,  and  is  also  veiy  desirable  for  most  varieties  when  trellised. 

Q.  Don't  they  use  the  stake  system  more  in  France  than  any  other  ? — ^A.  It  is 
used  almost  entirely  in  France  and  Germany. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  yield  being  less  here? — A.  Their  climate 
is  altogether  different,  and  the  class  of  grapes  they  cultivate  is  quite  unlike  ours. 

VALL  AND  SPBINO  TRANSPLANTINQ  OF  FOBIST  TEB88. 

Some  interesting  results  were  obtained  from  experiments  designed  to  show  the 
relative  advantages  of  fall  and  spring  transplanting  of  fruit  trees  and  forest  tre>8. 
This  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  vexed  question,  and  opinions  vary,  greatly,  as  to 
the  be-^t  time.  The  results  of  these  experiments  and  of  our  experience  are  much  in 
favour  of  spring  as  the  most  favourable  season,  in  this  vicinity,  for  transplanting.  Last 
fall  a  number  of  green  ash,  red  oak,  European  mountain  ash  and  black  walnut  were 
selected  and  set  out  during  October.  Part  of  them  were  severely  cut  back, 
and  another  lot,  equal  in  number,  was  not  cut  back  so  much,  and  still  another  lot  was 
not  out  back  at  all,  so  that  there  were  three  classes  of  each  variety  treated  different 
ways.  The  following  spring,  an  equal  number  of  each  variety  was  set  out  alongside, 
being  pruned  in  the  name  manner.  This  year,  the  results  were  quite  apparent.  It 
was  found  that  varieties  not  strictly  hardy,  such  as  the  black  walnut,  suffered  more  or 
less  by  winter  killing  when  set  out  in  autumn,  no  matter  how  they  were  pruned. 
Even  the  red  oak,  which  is  perfectly  hardy,  butdificult  to  tmnsplant,  was  injured 
when  set  out  in  the  autumn.  The  tips  died  back,  for  lack  of  moisture,  as  the  roots 
had  not  become  attached  to  the  soil,  and  thus  were  not  able  to  supply  the  loss  of 
moisture  the  trees  suHtained  by  transpiration.  In  the  spring,  when  growth  began, 
a  bushy,  sprouty  growth  was  the  result,  which  did  not  at  all  equal,  in  any  way,  the 
nice  even  growth  made  by  those  varieties  set  out  in  the  spring. 

By  Sir  John  Carling : 

Q.  How  does  the  black  walnut  succeed  here  ? — A.  It  has  succeeded  very  well  and 
its  cultivation  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  one 
of  our  most  profitable  timber  trees. 

Q.  How  has  it  stood  the  climate? — A.  It  ha^  stood  the  climate  of  Ottawa, 
for  six  years,  without  being  injured  in  any  way.  It  can  easily  be  grown  from  the 
nut,  and  as  it  grows  very  rapidly,  trees  of  good  size  are  soon  obtained.  We  have  trees 
at  the  farm  now,  seven  feet  high  and  very  strong,  four  and  five  years  from  the  nut. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  the  chestnut  ? — A.  The  American,  or  sweet  chestnut,  as  a 
rule,  does  not  succeed  very  well.  It  is  best  suited  for  warm  dry  soils,  in  localities 
lees  severe  than  Ottawa. 

Q.  .Will  it  be  suitable  for  this  climate? — A.  It  is  not  quite  hardy  enough.  Those 
on  the  farm,  while  living  from  year  to  year,  are  only  struggling  along  and  not  really 
vigorous. 

By  Mr.  McGregor: 

Q.  Cutting  back  would  then  not  be  desirable  ? — A.  No. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  time  do  you  think  beet  for  planting  spruce? — A.  Most  coniferous 
trees  may  be  transplanted  wiih  safety  to  June  first,  but  the  best  rule  is  to  set  out 
before  growth  starts  in  spring.    There  is  less  risk  of  loss  at  this  time  than  later. 

By  Mr.  McGregor: 

Q.  You  make  a  good  large  pit  for  the  tree  ? — A.  Tes.  Make  a  good  sized  hole 
and  see  to  it  that  the  earth  is  packed  very  firmly  about  the  i*oots.  This  is  important 
in  the  case  of  evergreens. 

By  Mr.  Wilmot  : 

Q.  We  have  difficulty  in  growing  black  walnut  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  growing  the  chestnut  ? — A.  I  think  your  success  would  depend  some- 
what on  the  section  from  which  you  obtained  your  walnut  seeds  or  trees.  We  have 
found  considerable  variation  in  the  hardiness  of  trees,  depending  on  the  locality  from 
which  the  seeds  were  obtained.  We  have,  however,  sent  the  black  walnut  to  our 
branch  farm  at  Nappan,  Nova  Scotia,  where  1  understand  they  are  doing  very  well. 

raSSSBVATION  OF  FRUIT  BT  COLD  STORAGE. 

I  referred  a  year  ago  to  methods  of  keeping  apples.  Here  is  the  Wealthy 
which  usually  is  in  season,  that  is  in  good  eating  condition,  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, and  usually  will  not  keep  longer  than  Christmas,  at  the  outside.  These  were 
packed  early  and  kept  in  a  cold  even  temperature. 

By  Sir  John  Carling : 

Q.  About  what  temperature? — A.  It  varied  from  38  to  45  degrees,  but  for  a 
long  period  during  winter,  rarely  went  above  38  degrees. 
Q.  Were  these  kept  in  boxes  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  McGregor: 

Q.  Did  you  keep  it  at  38**  with  cold  storage? — A.  No.  It  is  simply  an  earth 
cellar,  which  waH  kept  closed  in  the  day  time  and  opened  during  cold  nights  in  the 
autumn  and  early  spring. 

'  I  would  like  to  refer  to  this  matter  of  cold  storage  for  a  moment.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  can  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  fiuit  growing.  How  can  we  best  extend  the  season  of  our  fall  apples  ?  This 
is  a  most  important  point.  At  the  World's  Fair  wo  had  a  strikiu;;  object  lesson  on 
this  matter,  because  we  were  able,  by  meanu  of  cold  storage,  to  bring  apples  on  the 
tables  in  May  and  June,  whone  normal  season  did  not  extend  beyond  December,  and 
in  perfect  condition.  I  think  the  fruit  growers  of  Canada  would  do  well  if  they 
combined  and  erected  district  cold  storage  warehouses.  They  could  be  managed  by 
joint  stock  companies  or  by  a  company  of  fruit  growers.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  that  apples  like  the  Wealthy  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  can  be  kept  until 
spring,  by  means  of  cold  8toi*age,  and  put  on  the  market  when  prices  are  much  better 
tnan  they  are  earlier  in  the  season. 

Q.  Would  you  put  them  with  ice  on  each  side? — A.  The  best  cold  storage 
systems  now  have  general Iv  adopted  the  chemical  refrigerating  system  by  evapora* 
tion  of  ammonia,  in  pipes  charged  with  brine. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  costly  process,  would  it  not?  Could  not  a  man  arrange  it 
with  ice  and  sawdust  ? — A.  Yes,  a  man  might  be  able  to  start  in  a  small  way  in  thai 
manner. 

Q.  Your  plan  would  probably  cost  about  $10,000? — A.  Perhaps  so,  lam  unable 
to  state  the  exact  cost.  I  may  state  to  the  committee  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  a  cold  storage  warehouse  in  Montreal  by  which  experiments  along  this  line 
will  be  carried  on  during  the  coming  season.    We  shall  begin  with  the  small  fruits 
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and  continue  with  peaches,  apples,  pears,  etc.,  throughout  the  season.    I  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  the  results  of  the  experiments  next  year. 

By  Mr.  McNeill: 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  growing  the  New  Town  Pippin   in  Canada?— A.  Thi 
Tariety  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  soil  and  climatic  conditions  ;  on  rich  clay  loam 
and  by  spraying,  good  crops  can  be  obtained.    It  is  not  hardy  enough  for  this 
locality. 

Q.  It  sells  very  much  higher  ou  the  London  markets  than  other  varieties  ? — A. 
It  is  well  known  and  of  line  quality,  but  is  veiy  liable  to  ''spot.*'  It  is  a  case  ot 
"  let  us  spray  now." 


House  of  Commons, 

Committee  Boom  46, 

Tuesday,  29th  May.  1894. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  met  ac  10.30 
a.m.,  Dr.  Sproule,  chairman,  presiding.  ^ 

Mr.  John  Craig,  horticulturist  to  the  Dominion  experimental  farms,  re-called, 
addressed  the  Committee  as  follows  : — 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FRUIT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — The  next  item  on  my  notes  at  the  point  where 
I  closed,  at  the  last  meeting,  is  that  referring  lo  the  distribution  of  fruit  trees  and 
plantH  which  we  make  annually  from  the  experimental  farm  at  Ottawa.  The  work 
was  begun  some  five  years  ago,  and  at  first  no  definite  line  or  system  was  pursued, 
but  owing  to  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  demands  made  upon  our  time  and 
upon  our  stock,  we  found  it  necessary  to  outline  a  certain  system  which  would  be 
followed  out  in  making  this  distribution  from  year  to  year.  During  the  past  two 
years,  our  distribution  of  trees  and  shrubs  has  been  made  mainly  through  the  medium 
of  the  different  fruit  growers  or  organizations  and  horticultural  societies  of  the 
Dominion.  This  has  particular  reference  to  the  older  provinces.  It  is  believed  this 
system  will  give  us  the  best  results. 

With  regard  to  Manitoba  and  the  North-west  Territories,  two  regions 
which  have  a  very  particular  claim  upon  us  in  this  respect,  because  the 
nurseries  aie  yet  very  scarce  in  those  regions,  and  because  of  the  pressing 
need  of  shelter  and  of  hardy  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  distribution  has 
been  made  somewhat  as  follows : — It  has  consisted  of  hardy  varieties  of  poplars  and 
willows,  tree  seed,  seed  of  asparagus,  rhubarb,  apple  and  cherry  scions  of  the 
hardiest  varieties.  Now,  those  poplars  and  willows  to  which  I  have  had  already  an 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  this  committee,  are  a  very  desirable  cla.«  for 
that  nortb-western  section  of  the  countiy.  They  have  not  been  recommended  for 
growing  in  the  eastern  parts,  but  we  do  say  that  ihey  are  very  desirable  and 
more  valuable  than  any  other  kind  of  trees  we  could  advise  for  cultivation  in  that 
section,  because  they  grow  rapidly,  are  hardy  and  give  a  large  amount  of  timber,  and 
A  great  deal  of  shelter  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  other  tree  we  can  grow.  After 
these  trees  become  established,  other  trees  of  varieties  not  so  hardy  and  vigorous 
may  be  grown  in  the  shelter  which  they  afford.  Of  these  trees  sent  out  in  the  form 
of  cuttings,  we  have  distributed  this  year  in  Manitoba,  in  packages  of  125  each,  265 
packages ;  and  in  the  North-west  Territories  215  packages.  I  would  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  these  have  all  been  distribnted  in  response  to  direct  indivi- 
dual request,  so  that  we  are  assured  that  they  are  given  into  the  hands  of  those  per- 
sons most  likely  to  take  care  of  them,  and  give  us  the  results  of  their  experiments. 
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By  Mr.  Boome : 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  the  willow?  We  find  the  willow  a  very  tender  tree.  I 
Buppose  these  tree»  are  planted  for  wind-breaks  or  shelter.  I  should  think  poplars 
would  be  better  than  willows? — A.  We  have  one  variety  of  willow  called  the 
Yoronesh  Yellow,  a  vigorous  bushy  tree  which  makes  a  large  amount  of  wood  in  a 
short  time,  and  stands  the  winds  in  that  climate.  This  is  a  form  of  the  Oolden  Wil- 
low peculiar  to  Russia,  which,  by  reason  of  a  long  life  in  that  rigorous  climate,  has 
become  hardened  and  particularly  adapted  to  situations  of  this  kind.  In  the  line  of 
vegetables,  asparagus  has  been  one  of  those  vegetables  which  has  been  appreciated 
by  the  settlers  up  there  to  a  great  extent.  We  have  saved  the  seed  from  our  own 
plantations  and  sent  out  a  large  number  of  packages  to  Manitoba  and  the  Territories, 
and  the  letters  we  have  received  from  the  settlers  are  most  encouraging,  saying  that 
from  the  seed  we  have  sent,  they  have  been  able  to  grow  with  ease,  that  nutritious 
^getable  so  highly  appreciated,  especially  by  the  female  portion  of  the  household. 
Then,  this  distribution  of  apple  seed,  to  which  I  referred,  has  for  its  end  a  particular 
object.  Our  experience  at  Brandon  and  Indian  Head  for  the  past  ^ve  years  has  not 
been  sufficiently  encouraging  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  could  in  the  future  grow 
any  of  the  named  varieties  which  we  have  at  the  present  time  in  these  provinces.  Wo 
are  led  to  believe  that  none  of  the  named  vaneiies  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand 
the  climate,  so,  thinking  the  whole  matter  over,  it  was  thought  best  to  start  that 
seed  from  the  hardiest  varieties,  and  send  it  out  there  and  plant  it  in  the  places 
where  it  would  remain  undisturbed,  because  the  assumption  is  that  a  tree  is  hardier 
when  it  is  undisturbed  from  the  seed-bed  than  when  grafted  or  ev^n  transplanted. 
Thus  the  seed  of  Siberian  crabs  and  our  hardiest  Bussian  apples  were  collected  last 
year  and  distributed  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  settlers  and  those  who  gave 
us  to  understand  that  they  had  a  s])ecial  interest  in  fruit  culture,  and,  therefore, 
would  take  special  care  of  the  seed  which  they  received.  With  each  package  of 
seed,  a  circular  was  mailed,  giving  instructions  for  the  growing  of  the  seed.  I  think 
that  this  line  of  work  will  bring  us  good  results  in  the  future.  This  circular,  on  the 
care  of  apple  seeds,  reads:  "  Very  few  of  the  named  varieties  of  apples  which  have' 
thus  far  been  tried  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-west  Territories  give  promise  of 
success.  With  a  view  of  introducing  seedlings  of  the  hardiest  known  types  of  apples, 
a  small  distribution  of  Siberian  crab  and  apple  seed  is  being  made  this  spring.  It 
is  hoped'that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  resulting  seedlings  will  endure  the  climate 
and  bear  fi'uit,  and,  if  so,  the  seed  of  this  fruit  should  be  carefully  preserved  and  sown 
again.  It  is  quite  probable  that  varieties  in  a  measure  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
soil  may  be  developed  by  this  process.  A  packet  of  seed  is  mailed  to  your  address 
herewith."  Then,  the  directions  for  planting  the  seed  are  given .^ — "Select,  if 
possible,  a  situation  where  the  tree  may  remain  permanently,  and  where  it  is 
sheltered  on  the  south  and  west  sides.  A  loamy,  well  drained  soil  is  preferable. 
Avoid  stiff  clays.  A  good  plan  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  hills,  six  feet  apart  each  way, 
five  or  six  seeds  to  the  hill.  Cover  with  an  inch  and  a-half  of  soil,  firmly  pressed 
down.  Water,  if  necessary,  and  shelter  from  winds.  When  the  hill  system  is  not 
practicable,  sow  the  seeds  in  rows  or  in  beds,  from  whence  the  seedlings  may  be 
transplanted  the  second  year.  Protect  the  young  plants  the  first  winter  by  covering 
with  soil  or  with  a  mulch  of  hay  or  straw.  The  seedlings  should  be  thinned  to  three 
plants  in  each  hill,  those  removed  being  transplanted  to  other  situations.  Bepoi  tg 
on  your  success  in  growing  this  seed  will  be  expected  in  the  autumn  of  this  year." 
Then,  with  regard  to  cherry  scions.  The  varieties  distributed  are  all  hardy  varie- 
ties, the  valueof  which  was  presented  toyouinabulletiu  last year,and  with  thesescions 
we  also  sent  instructions  for  their  propagation  upon  suitable  stocks.  In  that  circular 
were  these  instructions  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  little  or  no  experience  in  the 
art  of  budding  : — "  The  scions  which  are  sent  herewith  are  called  '  bud-sticks.*  They 
should  be  kept  damp  till  used.    The  buds  on  these  sticks  may  be  iubcrted  and  will 

frow  either  on  the  stems  of  young  trees  or  upon  the  branches  of  the  older  trees, 
rees  which  have  been  planted  previously  for  this  purpose,  are  called  stocks.  The 
operation  is  performed  as  follows :  With  a  sharp  knife,  slice  the  bud  smoothly  from 
the  adheiing  wood,  by  entering  about  half  an  inch  above  the  bud,  and  coming  out  the 
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same  dlBtance  below,  making  the  portion  which  is  removed  from  the  budHStick  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a-quarter  in  length.  The  bud  is  then  ready  for  insertion  beneath 
the  bark  of  the  stock.  This  is  accompliHhed  by  making  a  perpendicular  slit  through 
the  bark  of  the  stock,  with  the  point  of  the  knife  blade,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  another,  with  the  blade  of  the  knife,  across  this  cut  at  the  upper  end.  The 
whole  incision  will  thus  represent  the  letter  T.  The  bark  at  the  cornel's  of  the  in- 
cision is  then  raised  with  the  blade  of  the  knife,  and  the  bui  taken  between  the 
finger  and  the  thumb,  holding  it  by  the  leaf  stem  which  serves  as  a  handle,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  cleft,  pressing  it  down  until  it  is  firmly  placed  beneath  the  bark. 
The  operation  is  completed  by  binding  the  bud  firmly  in  place  by  means  of 
woolen  or  cotton  yarn,  basswood  bark  or  raffia — a  tying  material  much  used 
by  nurserymen.  It  is  essential  to  bind  firmly  and  tightly  in  order  to  exclude  rain 
and  air  as  far  as  possible.  In  cases  where  the  stocks  are  growing  vigorously,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  look  them  over  two  or  three  weeks  after  budding  and  loosen 
the  bandages.  To  obtain  successful  results  from  budding,  the  bark  should  be  in  a 
condition  that  it  can  be  easily  raised  from  the  wood;  on  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  too  much  sap  beneath  the  bark,  union  will  not  take  place,  and  the  bud,  as  nui-scry- 
meu  e>By,  is  "drowned  out."  Buds  set  in  August  remain  perfectly  dormant  till  the 
next  spring.  The  stock  is  then  cut  oif  about  half  an  inch  above  the  bud.  The 
whole  strength  of  the  stock  thus  being  directed  into  this  channel  the  growth  of  the 
bud  is  very  rapid;  in  some  cases  it  needs  staking  to  prevent  it  being  broken  off 
or  bent  by  winds.  Buds  are  inserted  also  in  the  stems  or  branches  of  trees  at  the 
same  time  that  stock  budding  is  performed.  It  is  often  convenient  to  do  this  when 
other  stocks  are  not  available.  Mahaleb,  Mazzard,  Morel  Is  (the  red  cherry)  and 
bird  cherry  stocks  may  be  used.  The  last  two  are  preferable."  Thus  this  circular 
contained,  as  may  be  seen,  all  the  necessary  information.  Of  scions,  43  packages 
'went  to  Manitoba,  all  at  individual  requests,  and  about  half  that  number  went  to  the 
North-west  Territories,  as  well  as  a  much  larger  number  to  the  eastern  provinces. 
Coming  to  Ontario,  our  distribution  comprised  a  class  of  plants  which  are  not 
known  to  nui-serymen,  but  which  are  all  of  a  very  desirable  character.  They  com- 
prised fruits  and* shrubs  and  small  fruit  plants,  the  latter  proiluced  at  the  Central 
experimental  farm.  In  round  numbei'S,  through  the  horticultural  society  of  the 
province,  1,500  of  these  plants  were  sent  out.  We  obtain,  through  this  means  of 
sending  out  our  plants  to  experimenters,  better  and  more  accurate  information  than 
if  a  promiscuous  distribution  were  made.  I  might  briefly  draw  your  attention 
to  some  of  these  desfrable  plants  which  have  been  i>ent  out.  I  may  say  that  a  fuller 
description  is  given  in  the  May  number  of  the  Canadian  Horticulturist,  The  Gin- 
nalian  maple,  acer  Ginna^a,  is  a  dwarf  form  of  maple  which  belongs  to  the  Amoor 
region  of  Asia,  and  is  particularly  ornamental  in  the  autumn,  and  very  hardy.  It  is 
not  only  useful  in  Ontario,  but  it  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  in  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritories, and  is  much  prized  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Bead  farm.  In 
the  autumn  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  upon  our  lawn. 


By  Mr.  Boome : 

Q.  Does  it  grow  large  ? — A.  It  is  a  dwarf  form,  growing  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet. 

Caragaua  or  Siberian  Pea  Tree  is  another  shrub  which  I  deem  of  great  value 
both  for  Ontario  and  the  North-west.  It  combines  with  its  ornamental  features  that 
of  being  perfectly  hardy. 

Q.  Does  it  grow  large? — A.  It  may  be  described  as  an  arborescent  shrub.  It 
grows  about  15  feot  high,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  loaded  with  yellow  pea- 
like flowers,  which  are  very  attractive.  It  is  unusually  ornamental  in  the  early  spring 
with  its  light  green  feathery  foliage.  Another  plant,  and  one  which  was  sent  out 
for  a  double  purpose,  is  the  Sand  cherry.  Prunus  pumilta, — This  was  sent  out  to 
test  its  value  as  a  dwarfing  stock  for  the  Morello  and  other  cultivated  forms  of  the 
eherry.    It  may  prove  valuable  in  this  respect,  and  also  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
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value  as  i  fruit  to  be  cultivated  in  the  colder  sections  of  the  country  where  we  can- 
not grow  ihe  better  varieties  of  plums  and  cherries  by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the 
climate.  It  belongs  to  the  sandy  plains  of  the  western  staten,  formerly  called  the 
gi-ent  North  American  desert.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  the  Morello  cherry,  but  not 
as  good  in  quality,  the  pit  is  also  much  larger.  It  is  a  plant  very  susceptible  of 
improvement.  Another  plant  sent  out  was  the  Sarah  raspberry,  of  which  I  spoke 
when  I  was  last  before  the  committee,  as  having  been  produced  at  the  experimental 
farm.  In  addition  to  these,  a  collection  of  fruit  treen  was  sent  to  the  new  trial  fruit 
station  lately  established  by  the  local  government  at  Craighurst,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  C.  G.  Gaston.  This  collection  included  84  varieties  of  apples  and  a  number 
of  cherries,  ail  of  which  I  think  will  be  Ubcful,  or,  at  leant,  desirable  to  test  in  that 
section.  The  action  of  the  Ontario  government  in  this  direction  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended. 

By  Mr.  Featherston  : 

Q.  You  sent  the  grafts? — A.  Yes;  they  were  fruit  trees  propagated  by  grafting 
and  mostof  them  being  grown  here;  new  varieties  which  cannot  rea«iily  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  These  have  been  collected  during  the  last  five  years  at  the  Central  farm, 
from  various  sources,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  quite  difficult  to  obtain  them  else- 
where. 

To  Nova  Scotia,  very  much  the  same  distribution  was  made  as  to  Ontario, 
although  the  total  number  was  less,  being  about  one  thousand.  The  collection  com- 
prised, in  addition,  some  desirable  varieties  of  small  fruits,  in  the  way  of  currants, 
ai.d  it  also  included  a  number  of  black  walnuts  for  the  puipose  of  testing  that  tree 
in  Nova  Scotia,  as  doubts  exint  in  regard  to  its  success  in  that  province.  In  the 
Annapolis  valley,  at  Wolfville,  they  have  recently  organized  and  equipped  a  hor- 
ticultural school  in  connection  with  an  experimental  station,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
provincial  fruit  growers*  association,  and  backed  by  the  provincial  legislature. 
To  that  experimental  station  we  also  sent  a  collection  of  apples,  cherries,  grapes, 
raspberries,  currants  and  flowering  shrubs,  in  all  about  150  varieties.  The  testing 
of  thct^e  will  give  them  a  large  amount  of  useful  informati'>n  and  will  assist  them  in 
getting  started.  It  will  be  seen,  as  I  remarked  before,  thut  our  work  in  the  line  of 
introducing  desirable  varieties  of  fruit  and  ornamental  plants  is  gradually  assuming 
more  definite  and  systematic  channels,  so  that  the  information  we  may  collect  will 
be  of  a  more  accurate  and  scientific  character  than  wo  have  been  able  to  secure  in 
the  past  from  experimentalists  thiout^hout  the  country  who  were  not  ppecially  iden- 
tified with  horticultural  organizations.  In  brief,  such  has  been  our  work  in  the 
horticultural  department  du:  ing  the  past  year,  in  a  branch  which  brings  us  into 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Dominion. 

By  Mr,  Girouard  (Two  Mountains)  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  one  in  Canada  who  has  succeeded  in  fruit  growing  on 
drained  hard  clay? — A.  Blue  clay  ? 

Q.  Yes — A.  I  do  not  recall  at  the  present  moment  any  profitable  or  successful 
orchard  on  that  class  of  soil.  Blue  clay  is  usually  too  stiff  and  retentive,  and  is  unre- 
sponsive in  the  matter  of  tree  growth. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  case? — A.  There  are  certain  varieties  of  apples 
which  seem  to  succcid  fairly  well  on  blue  clay,  but  our  knowledge  of  these  varieties 
is  not  sufficiently  extended  at  the  present  time  to  allow  of  positive  assertions  being 
made.  We  now  find  that  where  any  one  wishes  to  grow  apples  for  home  use  on 
haiti  blue  clay  soil,  the  best  way  is  to  plant  Hyslop  crab  and  top  graft  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  Hyslop  crab? — A.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the 
Siberian  crab  and  the  common  apple.  It  has  succeeded  on  blue  cla}*  better  than 
most  varieties,  and  makes  a  good  top  grafting  stock.  However,  I  would  not  say  that 
it  would  be  a  profitable  orchard  even  then,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  able  to 
get  on  soil  of  this  character  longer  lived  trees  and  more  fruit  in  this  way  than  by 
any  other  method  that  I  know  of. 
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By  Mr,  Carpenter  : 

Q.  And  yet  jou  do  not  recommend  planting  an  orchard  in  blue  clay? — A.  Not 
by  any  means,  except  in  sections  where  there  is  no  alternative  and  then  it  wonld 
only  be  as  a  last  resort. 

ByMr.McMiUan: 

Q.  I  have  an  orchard  planted  in  clay,  and  it  has  done  very  well. — A.  The  clay 
that  Mr.  Girouard  refers  to  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  altogether  of  a 
different  character  to  that  which  obtains  in  wo^itern  Ontario.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  red  clay  and  blue  clay  are  quite  different.  We  usually  find  cold  retentive 
hard  pan  underlying  the  blue  clays  of  Quebec. 

CULTIVATION  OP  TOBACCO  LEAF. 

The  next  topic  which  I  desire  to  bring  before  the  attention  of  the  committee 
refers  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Tobacco  belongs  to  the  genus  Nicotiana  and 
was  80  named  because  it  was  introduced  into  Europe,  first,  by  John  Nicotin  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  name  is  also  associated  with  that  quality  of 
tobacco  known  as  nicotine.  Tobacco  is  an  American  product  like  some  other  useful 
plants,  such  as  corn  and  potatoes,  and  belongs  to  the  same  natural  botanic  order.  Most 
of  our  cultivated  forms  of  tobacco  are  included  in  the  two  »\)ec\es  Nicotiana  Tobaccum 
and  Nicotinna  Persica,  the  Persian  tobacco  and  the  ordinary  tobacco  of  commerce. 
Tobacco,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  introduced  into  Canada  by  settlers  along  the  Detroit 
river,  almost  contemporaneously  with  its  introduction  into  the  province  of  Quebec. 

We  find  that  in  Quebec,  in  districts  where  it  has  been  cultivated  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time,  special  varieties  have  been  developed,  by  means  of  seed 
selection,  peculiar  methods  of  cultivation  and  by  climatic  effects.  Last  year,  it  was 
thought  best  to  tiy  some  experiments  with  tobacco  at  the  Central  farm ;  seed  of 
thirty-one  varieties  was  obtained  and  planted.  These  included  the  principal  com- 
mercial varieties  and  a  number  of  others  not  so  well  known.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
a  hot  bed  made  in  the  ordinary  way — such  as  is  used  for  early  vegetables — about 
April  24th.  One  of  the  points  upon  which  it  was  desired  to  obtain  information  was 
the  best  method  of  handling  the  young  plants  previous  to  setting  them  out  for  field 
culture. 

The  experiment  was  designed  to  show-the  value  of  transplanting  in  the  hot  bed 
previous  to  setting  out.  The  seed  was  sown  in  rows  in  the  hot  bod  and  then  part  of 
the  resulting  plants,  when  four  or  five  inches  high,  were  picked  out  again  into  a  cold 
frame,  and  then  from  this  second  frame  or  hot-bed,  wore  set  out  for  field  culture. 
Half  of  the  plants  of  each  variety  were  treated  this  way,  and  half  of  them  were 
left  in  the  original  seed  rows.  An  equal  number  of  plantt»  of  each  were  transplanted 
to  field  culture  about  June  6th.  They  were  set  in  rows  3  feet  by  3^  feet  apart 
according  to  varieties.  It  was  found,  however,  that  some  varieties,  like  the  Con- 
necticut Seed  Leaf,  which  grows  a  large  size,  need  rather  more  space  than  6  feet  by 
3^  feel,  while  Hmallur  varieties  like  the  Quebec  Canelle,  will  do  vevy  well  at  2^  feet 
apart  each  way.  With  regard  to  the  result  of  the  experiment,  a  decided  advantage 
was  gained  by  transplanting  these  plants  in  hot  beds.  Among  these  advantages  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  earliness  was  hastened,  the  yield  lar&^el}'  increased,  and  the 
number  of  plants  which  had  to  be  replaced  greatly  reduced.  Those  which  were 
transplanted  in  hot  beds  were  much  stockier  and  stronger,  and  when  they  were  set 
out  in  the  field  they  did  not  wilt  or  show  any  effect  of  the  change.  With  the  others 
a  much  larger  number  needed  to  be  replaced.  My  field  records  show  the  following 
figures  and  results  in  support  of  these  assertions.  Of  the  Brazilian  American 
variety,  of  the  transplanted  kind  there  were  none  to  replace;  of  those  which  were 
not  transplanted,  20  were  put  out,  and  I  had  to  replace  four.  Of  the  Climax,  of 
those  transplanted  there  were  none  to  replace,  of  the  untranwplanted  it  was  neces- 
sary to  replace  six.  Of  the  Canadian  all  of  the  transplanted  lot  grew,  while  of  the 
untranspianted  12  plants  failed.  That  ratio  is  carried  approximately  through- 
out the  whole  series.    Then  as  to  the  yield  of  the  different  varieties.    This  also 
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follows  much  in  the  same  line  though  the  differences  are  not  so  striking.  Taking 
the  Connecticu  Seed  Leaf,  from  20  plants  of  those  transplanted,  59  lbs.  of  the 
diy  leaf  of  first  quality  were  harvested ;  while  the  same  nnmoer  of  the  series  untrans- 
planted,  only  42  lbs.  were  secured — quite  a  marked  difference  as  you  see.  Of  the 
J?t-yor  Yellow,  the  yield  of  transplanted  was  43  lbs.  and  of  the  untransplanted  42  lbs. 
In  every  case  there  was  of  course  the  same  number  of  plants.  I  think  the  result  of 
the  experiments  tell  veiy  strongly  in  favour  of  transplanting,  especially  when  you 
consider  that  the  cost  of  transplanting  at  this  early  stage  is  very  small.  When  the 
plants  are  little  a  man  will  easily  prick  out  from  one  hot  bed  to  another  enough  to 
cover  an  acre  in  a  day,  say  between  thi'ee  and  four  thousand.  It  is  very  quickly 
done,  and  considering  the  small  cost,  I  am  certain  that  it  is  advisable  for  gi*owern  in 
Quebec  and  eastern  Ontario  to  handle  them  in  that  way,  for  here  plants  must  be 
hastened  as  much  as  possible  in  the  early  stages  of  growth. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  What  is  your  method  of  field  culture  ?  Is  it  the  same  as  you  use  for  corn> 
potatoes  or  cabbage? — A.  Essentially  the  same.  There  is  no  more  care  required 
4han  that  exercised  in  growing  cabbages. 

Q.  What  was  your  average  yield? — A.  The  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf  gave  an 
estimated  yield  of  1,800  lbs.  per  acre,  which  if  we  multiply  by  20  cents  a  pound 
(probably  this  figure  is  too  high)  would  give  us  a  gross  return  of  $.^60  per  acre. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  worth  20  cents  in  that  stage  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  the 
prices  of  cured  tobacco  are,  but  I  believe  the  finer  leaf  sometimes  sells  as  high  as  30 
cents  per  pound. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  I  think  10^  to  12  cents  is  an  average  ratio  for  an  ordinary  quality? — A.  Yes, 
at  this  price  then  it  would  give  a  return  of  $180  or  more  per  acre. 

By  Mr,  Perry: 

Q.  What  sort  of  manure  do  you  use? — A.  Barnyard  manure  was  used  in  fertiliz- 
ing this  field. 

The  varieties  which  seem  most  suitable  for  cultivation  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
are  the  Canadian,  the  Connecticut  Seed  I^eaf,  the  Pryor  Yellow,  and  the  White  Bur- 
ley.    These  ripen  sufficiently  early  to  make  a  good  marketable  product. 

The  soil  for  tobacco  should  be  of  a  deep,  rich,  warm,  friable  and  loose  character, 
because  it  is  what  we  call  a  warm  blooded  plant,  and  needs  in  this  climate  every 
encouragement,  in  our  short  seasons,  in  order  to  hasten  maturity.  The  roots  are 
small  and  very  numerous,  and  for  that  reason  the  soil  should  be  friable  and  loose,  so 
that  they  may  easily  penetrate  it. 

By  Mr.  McGregor: 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  under-draining  very  largely? — A.  Yes,  where  the*soil  i« 
at  all  cold  or  damp  it  should  be  thoroughly  under-drained.  It  is  also  desirable  in 
growing  this  crop,  that  sheltered  locations  be  selected,  because  violent  and  sweeping 
winds  break  and  damage  the  leaves  of  the  outer  rows.  The  grasshoppers  are  also  a 
source  of  injury  if  the  crop  is  grown  alongside  a  meadow  or  pasture. 

By  Mr.  Feathenton ; 

Q.  Will  the  grasshoppers  eat  it? — A.  Yes,  they  will  eat  it  with  apparent  relish. 
Q.  Will  it  not  poison  them  ? — A.  I  am  unable  to  speak  from  observation  in  regard 
to  this  point,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  voluntarily  commit  suicide. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  I  think  Mr.  Walker  grew  a  hundred  acres  la*^t  year;  he  used  the  Connecticut 
variety,  and  he  took  $18,000  and  odd  fVom  it  ? — A.  That  would  give  $180  an  acre. 
That  is  about  the  same  yield  as  that  I  have  quoted  at  10  cents  per  pound. 
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Analysis  of  the  leaves  and  stem  showed  that  the  tobacco  plant  draws  more 
largely  on  the  potash  of  the  soil  than  on  the  other  two  principal  constituents  of 
the  soil,  namely,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  That  points  to  a  very  important 
conclusion,  namely,  that  rotation  ot  crops  is  nccessaiy  in  order  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  We  should  not  continue  tobacco  growing  for  many  years  on 
the  same  land,  unless  we  return  to  the  soil  the  potash  the  tobacco  takes  from  it. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  You  find  it  very  exhausting  to  the  soil  ? — A.  Yes,  in  that  particular,  with 
regard  to  potash. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  This  plot  1  mention  has  been  sown  nine  years,  but  they  use  liquid  manure 
with  the  solid? — A.  Oh,  yes,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  can  be  maintained,  but  the 
special  manure  necessary  to  do  this  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Another  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  the  fertilizing  constituents  of  tobacco  are  nearly  evenly  divided 
between  the  leaf  and  the  stock.  In  practice  we  use  the  leaf  and  reject  the  stock  or 
stem.  We  find  about  half  the  potash  taken  from  the  noil  is  retaineil  in  the  stem ;  so, 
if  we  return  that  to  the  soil,  we  return  about  half  the  original  amount  of  potash 
taken  from  it.  It  has  been  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  that  the  stocks  of  an  acre 
contain  about  as  much  poianh  as  would  be  furnished  by  about  four  and  a  half  tons  of 
barnyard  manure.  Wo  find,  however,  that  a  ton  and  a  half  of  barnyard  manure  will 
return  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  an  acre  of  tobacco  would  take  from  the  soil. 
Again  we  find  that  soils  rich  in  potash  and  lime,  furnish  a  leaf  which  has  superior 
burning  qualities,  and  that  is  albO  an  important  point  when  the  sale  of  the  product  is 
taken  into  coubideration. 

Q.  In  our  country,  when  the  country  was  new,  and  the  ashes  were  on  top  of  the 
ground  we  got  twice  the  crop  of  later  years  ? — A.  You  had  a  large  surplus  of  potash 
there. 

By  Mr,  Girouard: 

Q.  Ashes  would  be  a  good  fertilizer? — A.  Yes,  because  they  furnish  three  to 
five  per  cent  of  potash,  and  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  phosphoric,  as  well  as 
a. considerable  quantity  of  lime,  therefore  wood  ashes  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
are  a  Yery  desirable  fertilizer. 

I  have  already  outlined  our  methods  of  growing  young  plants  in  the  hotbeds 
and  setting  them  out.  The  next  operation  after  setting  the  plants  in  the  field  and 
cultivating  them  carefully  is  what  is  called  priming.  This  means  simply  the 
removal  of  the  lower  or  primary  leaves  of  the  tobacco.  These  are  all  more  or  less 
damaged  by  being  brushed  against  the  ground  in  cultivating  and  through  the 
action  of  the  wind,  and  are  of  little  value.  By  removing  these  leaves  the  plant 
is  relieved,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  a  better  chance  is  offered  for  development. 
Then  comes  the  topping,  which  is  the  removal  of  the  fiowering  stem,  along 
with  one  or  two  of  the  upper  leaves.  This  is  accomplished  by  cutting  off  the  flower 
stock  as  soon  as  the  flowers  appear.  Soon  after  this  is  done,  there  will  appear 
between  the  leaves  a  large  number  of  suckers,  or  young  shoots.  These  should  be 
removed  promptly.  This  operation  is  termed  suckering.  The  reason  why  we 
take  off  the  seed  leaves  is  that  the  effort  of  every  plant  is  to  reproduce  its  kind,  and 
this  is  effected  by  its  seed,  and  if  we  leave  the  seed  stock,  the  whole  strength  of  the 
plant,  or  a  large  amount  of  it,  will  be  diverted  to  the  development  of  the  seed.  We 
take  the  seed  off  and  we  direct  the  energies  of  the  plant  to  the  full  development  of 
the  leaf,  and  by  that  means  we  get  tobacco  of  a  superior  quality. 

By  Mr.  Perry  : 

Q.  Do  you  take  off  the  seed  part  before  it  blooms,  or  after? — A.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  appear.  Of  course  there  is  no  drain  on  the  plant  until  the  blossoms 
begin  to  wither,  and  when  the  seeds  begin  to  develop,  and  just  the  time  before  that 
period  is  the  proper  time. 
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Thon  with  regard  to  the  harvesting.  We  harvested  this  tobacco  after  two 
principal  methods.  There  are  in  all  tobacco  regions,  specially  in  the  United 
States,  two  methods  employed  in  harvesting.  One  is  called  the  single  leaf 
methoKd,  and  the  other  is  the  whole  stock  method.  The  single  leaf  method  is 
going  through  the  plants  at  harvesting  time  and  breaking  off  the  leaves  singly  and 
stringing  them  on  laths.  Wires  are  run  through  these  laths,  crosswise,  and  as  the 
leaf  is  broken  off  it  is  strung  on  that  wire.  Eacks  are  supplied  to  hold  these  laths. 
By  following  this  system  they  can  select  leaves  of  ihe  same  grade  of  ripeness  and 
quality,  and  have  a  good  deal  of  labour  which  comes  later  in  reselecting  them.  The 
other  method  is  simply  that  of  cutting  the  whole  stock  to  the  ground  and  stringing 
it  on  a  lath.  These  laths  are  supplied  with  sharp  spike  heads  which  readily  pierce 
the  stems.  After  wilting  a  few  hours  on  the  ground  the  laths  are  then  carried  to 
the  drying  houhe.  I  think  the  leaf  method  is  the  ideal  method.  It  increases  the 
cost  of  harvesting,  but  at  the  same  time  you  can  select  the  leaves  of  the  same  grade 
of  ripeness,  and  the  product  is  increased  largely  in  value  by  the  leaf  method.  The 
other  way — cutting  the  whole  stock,  the  leaves  are  graded  in  the  house  after  they 
are  dry. 

By  Mr.  Perry : 

Q.  You  said  these  were  transplanted  on  the  6th  of  June? — A.  Tes. 
Q.  What  time  were  they  harvested? — A.  They  were  harvested  on  the  14th  of 
September.    They  must  of  course  be  cut  before  the  frost. 

By  Mr,  Sanborn  : 

Q.  Any  particular  number  of  leaves  to  be  left  on  the  stock? — A.  If  you  cut  the 
flower  stock  and  with  it  two  of  the  smaller  leaves,  you  will  allow  the  right  number 
of  leaves  to  remain  on  the  plant.  There  are  usually  eight  to  ten  leaves  en  each 
plant,  according  to  the  variety.  We  should  be  guided  by  circumstances  in  regard  to 
this  operation. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Has  it  to  be  taken  in  as  soon  as  possible  after  cutting,  to  keep  it  from  the 
frost? — A.  When  the  leaves  are  cut,  they  are  allowed  to  lie  and  wilt  on  the  ground 
for  a  few  hours  in  order  to  get  lid  of  of  surplus  moisture,  after  which  they  are  put 
in  a  diying  house.  The  drying  houses  in  tobacco  growing  districts  are  now  quite 
elaborate  affairs.  Formerly,  they  were  merely  long  sheds  fitted  with  parallel 
bars  on  which  were  suspended  the  laths,  but  now  they  are  bettor  built  with  less 
ground  space  and  very  much  higher.  They  are  also  supplied  with  artificial  heat 
distributed  by  means  of  flues,  so  that  irrespective  of  she  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
with  properly  arranged  flues  they  can  be  successfully  dried  in  a  few  days.  The 
innovation  has  facilitated  the  drying  process  very  much.  Under  the  old  method 
and  without  artificial  heat  it  takes  four  to  six  weeks  to  dry  the  tobacco.  In  drying 
tobacco,  the  air  should  approach  uniformly  from  all  sides.  If  the  draught  is  stronger 
in  one  part  of  the  house  than  another,  it  makes  quite  a  difference  in  the  evenness 
with  which  it  colours.  For  this  reason,  the  ventilators  should  be  so  regulated  as  to 
allow  the  air  to  reach  the  tobacco  uniformly  throughout.  After  the  drying  is  con- 
cluded, the  next  procons  is  that  of  fermentation.  The  tobacco  is  taken  from  the 
trellises  or  bars  and  sorted  into  bunches  called  "  hands,"  containing  12  or  14  leaves 
each.  The  **  hands"  are  then  piled  in  two  tiers  like  butts  outwards  and  points  of 
leaves  are  overlapping  so  as  to  make  a  solid  heap,  three  or  four  feet  high.  In  this 
''  bulk"  as  it  is  called,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  till  a  temperature  of  110  degrees  is 
reached. 

By  Mr,  Qirouard: 

Q.  How  many  days  does  this  require  ? — A.  Usually  three  days.  It  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  leaf  and  the  temperature  of  the  house.  When  the  tempera- 
ture reaches  110,  the  *'bulk"  is  opened  and  the  outer  leaves  brought  to  the  centre 
so  that  all  parts  are  treated  to  the  same  tempemture.  The  leaves  are  again  sorted, 
packed  in  bales  or  hogsheads  ready  for  market. 
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By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  This  fermentation  influences  the  colour? — A.  Fermentation  is  allowed  to 
take  place  for  the  purpose  of  brinficing  out  the  essential  flavour  of  the  tobacco  and  in 
order  to  give  the  leaf  a  uniform  colour. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  production  per  acre? — A.  The 
committee  will  undei*stand  that  in  our  experimental  work  the  conditions  are  not  the 
same  as  if  a  person  took  up  tobacco  growing  and  conducted  it  on  a  commercial  basis. 
It  always  costs  more  to  grow  a  large  number  of  varieties  than  if  wo  confined  our- 
selves to  a  few.  As  near  as  I  can  estimate,  the  cost  last  year  was  about  $18  an  acre, 
for  the  cost  of  the  seed  and  including  the  growing  and  cultivation  of  the  plants  until 
curing  timel  I  have  not  made  any  estimate  of  the  curing  process  because  I  have 
not  been  able  to  conduct  it  upon  an  economical  basis.  The  building  used  was  not  at 
all  suited  for  the  purpose,  though  the  best  we  had,  therefore  the  process  was  more  or 
less  imperfect. 

By  Mr,  McGregor : 

Q.  If  you  made  a  complete  estimate  of  the  cost,  I  think  you  would  find  that  it 
would  be  more  than  twice  the  sum  you  have  mentioned? — A.  Possibly;  but  I  think 
you  magnify  the  apparent  labour  involved  in  growing  this  crop.  Two  men  should 
set  out  two  acres  in  a  day,  after  the  ground  is  marked,  and  the  cost  of  cultivation 
and  growing  the  plants  need  not  exceed  $6  to  $8  per  acre. 

Q.  Our  people  say  that  it  costs  much  more  than  you  estimate? — A.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  my  estimate  did  not  include  the  curing.  As  I  said  before,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  arrive  at  the  actual  cost,  from  the  results  of  these  initial  experi- 
ments, because  I  have  to  deduct  a  certain  amount  of  extra  work,  which  comes  under 
the  head  of  purely  experimental  work,  from  the  actual  cost.  The  principal  items 
of  expense  are  involved  in  the  operations  of  handling  the  plant  in  hot  bed,  in 
topping,  priming,  suckering  and  harvesting.  Suokering  is  an  operation  which 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time. 

By  Mr,  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Suppose  the  expenses  were  $75  an  acre^ — it  would  even  then  be  a  paying 
crop  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  selling  home  grown  tobacco? — A.  I  think  not. 
Not  in  this  vicinity  atjany  rate.  A  grower  in  the  vicinity  ol  Bull,  a  few  years  ago, 
began  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  with  a  couple  of  acres.  Last  year,  he  grew 
18  acres,  and  this  year  he  purposes  growing  25  acres.  He  informs  me  that  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  disponing  of  his  crop. 

Q  Did  it  compare  favourably  with  tobacco  grown  in  southern  climates  ? — A. 
It  is  not  used  for  the  same  purposes,  being  sold  in  twists  and  plugs.  The  imported 
varieties  are  almost  exclusively  used  in  cigar-making. 

PEACH  TREE  CULTIVATION. 

The  next  subject  to  which  I  will  draw  your  attention  is  the  peach  tree  and  its 
cultivation.  This  touches  the  same  Rcciion  of  country  in  which  tobacco  can  be  cul- 
tivated to  greatest  perfection.  We  find  that  the  oiiginal  home  of  the  peach  was  in 
China  and  Persia.  Wild  specimens  of  the  tree  are  found  in  both  countries  at  the 
present  day.  It  has  been  cultivated  a  great  many  centuries,  as  you  know.  Different 
varieties  of  it  are  grown ;  the  nectarine  being  simply  a  smooth-skinned  peach,  while 
the  peach  itself  is  supposed  to  be  an  improv^  almond.  On  this  continent,  the  fruit 
has  been  cultivated  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years.  It  was  cultivated  after  its 
Introduction,  with  a  great  deal  of  success,  but  after  the  appearance  of  the  peach 
yellows  the  industry  dwindled  away  considerably  in  many  sections  because  fruit- 
growers did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  that  destructive  disease.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  bearing  upon  the  success  of  the  peach  in  Canada  is  the  hardiness  of  the 
tree,  and  this  hardiness  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  fruit  bud.  That 
is  to  say,  the  hardiness  of  a  given  variety  is  measured  by  the  hardinesd  of  its  fruit 
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buds.  We  frequently  hear  of  peaches  being  "shy  bearers/*  This  lack  of  produo- 
tivones^  is  due  to  the  fact  that  th^  buds  are  frequently  injured  by  cold,  just  sufficiently 
to  prevent  the  fruit  from  developing,  but  yet  not  sufficiently  to  kill  back  the  wood. 
The  fruit  bud  is  the  most  tender  portion  therefore.  The  character  and  amount  of 
injury  to  the  fVuit  buds  by  freezing  is  also  dependent  on  the  kind  of  weather  which 
follows  the  cold  snap.  We  may  have  a  cold  dip,  when  the  thermometer  will  fall  to 
15  degrees  below  zero,  without  injury  to  the  buds.  But,  on  other  occasions,  the 
thermometer  may  only  drop  to  2  degrees  below  zero,  and  leave  the  buds  much 
injured.  The  injui-y  is  found  to  be  largely  caused  by  the  kind  of  weather  following 
the  cold  spell.  If  the  sun  comes  out  biight  and  warm  immodiatily  after  the  frost, 
we  may  be  well  assured  that  the  petich  buds  will  be  injured,  because  this  rapid 
thawing  out  has  a  particularly  injurious  effect  on  the  buds  which  have  been  affected 
by  the  preceding  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  weather  remains  cool  and  becomes 
gradually  warmer,  the  injury  will  be  much  less  severe.  A  perfect  bud,  if  it  is 
examined,  will  be  found  to  have  the  bud  scales  very  tightly  folded  round  the 
interior  or  vital  organs,  while  an  imperfect  or  injured  bud,  in  the  spring,  will  have 
the  bud  scales  more  or  less  loosely  arranged.  The  elevation  and  exposure  of  the 
peach  orchard  will  have  an  important  effect  on  its  likelihood  to  injury  from  cold. 
Air  drainage  is  another  important  point  affecting  the  h«ilth  of  the  tree.  It  has 
been  found  that,  where  there  is  a  "  pocket"  or  low  portion  of  ground  in  which  there 
is  little  movement  of  the  air,  that  the  trees  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  frost.  I  think 
a  slight  incline  is  better  than  a  dead  level,  or  even  an  elevated  portion,  if  that 
elevated  portion  is  of  considerable  area,  because,  on  the  incline,  there  is  always  more 
likelihood  of  currents  and  movement  of  air,  in  other  words,  there  is  better  air 
drainage.     Where  there  is  motion  of  the  atmosphere,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  frost. 

By  Mr,  McGregor  : 

Q.  What  exposure  do  you  prefer? — A.  I  prefer  to  plant  on  the  north  or  west, 
because  the  spring  suns  are  less  liable  to  start  the  buds  in  those  locations  than  on 
south  or  east  exposures. 

The  difference  between  a  crop  of  fruit  and  a  ruined  orchard  in  enclosed  valleys 
or  basins,  may  be  often  decided  by  an  elevation  of  twenty  feet. 

In  regard  to  boil,  the  ideal  soil  for  the  peach  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  which,  of 
course,  should  bo  well  drained. 

Q.  What  about  sub-soil? — A.  A  rich  sandy  loam  with  a  good  depth  of  surface 
soil  over  the  sub-soil. 

On  this  soil  the  fruit  crrows  larger,  ripens  earlier  and  is  more  brilliantly  coloured. 
A  wet  or  cold  soil  is  very  injurious.  In  regard  to  preparation  of  the  soil,  a  clover 
sod  turned  under  makes  a  vevy  good  preparation.  In  the  case  of  new  untillcd  land, 
it  has  been  found  that  it  is  best  to  take  one  or  two  crops  off,  before  putting  inapeach 
orchard,  because  in  nearly  all  new  soils  we  have  an  excess  of  the  nitrogenous  element 
which  produces  a  succulent  growth  of  somewhat  sappy  ^  ood  which  frequently  does 
not  become  throughly  ripened  before  winter,  and  is  therefore  more  likely  to  be  injured 
by  severe  frost  than  a  less  vigorous  growth  of  well  ripened  wood,  such  as  is  pro- 
duced when  the  soil  has  phonphorus  and  potash  present  in  greater  proportions. ' 

Q.  Could  you  not  get  over  that  by  cropping  the  ground  between  the  rows  with 
clover? — A.  Clover  is  a  nitrogen  collector  itself,  and  would  increase  the  amount  of 
that  element,  so  that  if  you  sowed  some  other  crop  that  drew  nitrogen  from  the  soil, 
better  results  would  be  attained. 

In  regard  to  methods  of  planting,  with  large  orchards,  an  economical  way  is  to 
open  long  furrows  in  the  line  of  the  rows  with  a  plough.  This  will  save  a  conside- 
rable amount  of  labour  in  digging  the  holes.  In  regard  to  the  distance  of  planting, 
the  trees  from  each  other,  thene  hastily  prepared  diagrams  will  show  the  three  prin- 
cipal methods.  The  first  shows  the  trees  planted  in  squares,  the  second  in  rectan- 
gles; the  distance  up  and  down  being  greater  than  the  distance  the  other  way.  The 
third  is  the  quincunx  method. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance? — A.  Twenty  feet  apart  would  give  one  hundred  and 
nine  trees  to  the  acre,in  the  squares.    In  the  rectan&rular  method,  supposing  them  to 
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be  12  by  20  feet  apart — and  tbey  are  planted  this  distance  apart  with  the  view  in 
fotare  years  of  taking  oat  every  other  tree— would  give  181  trees,  but  in  this  case 
the  branches  of  the  trees  would  become  interlaced  iu  a  few  years  and  the  crop  would 
be  very  little  larger,  and  the  fruit  smaller  than  if  planted  20  by  20  feet  apart.  In 
the  quincunx  method,  in  which  the  trees  appear  in  rows  diagonally,  you  have  about 
an  eighth  more  trees  to  the  acre  than  when  planted  in  square.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  only  one  way  in  which  you  can  culliva^3  the  trees  and  there  is  always 
difficulty  in  finishing  the  corners.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  planting  trees  in  simple 
squares  will  perhaps  give  the  most  satisfactory  results,  in  the  long  run. 

By  Mr.  McMillan: 

Q.  Have  you  tried  growing  peaches  at  the  farm? — A.  Yes,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  them  each  winter  by  laying  them  down  in  the  same  way  as  tender  rasp- 
berry bushes.  First,  I  laid  them  down  in  the  fall  and  covered  them  with  soil,  but 
found  that,  treated  in  this  way,  the  buds  sometimes  rotted  in  spring  before  uncover- 
ing. Latterly,  they  have  been  covered  with  evergreen  boughs,  and  this  covering 
has  been  found  to  answer  much  better.  In  regard  to  the  selection  of  trees,  I  am 
very  much  in  favour  of  buying  peach  trees  as  near  home  as  possible.  They  are 
influenced  by  local  suiroundings  to  a  greater  degree  than  other  fruit  trees.  Touch- 
ing the  proper  age  and  size,  I  may  say  that  a  well  grown  tree,  one  year  old,  is  much 
better  than  one  that  is  older  and  larger.  With  lespect  to  varieties,  in  most  locali- 
ties of  Canada  we  have  to  consider  the  question  of  hardiness,  with  special  reference 
to  fruit  buds;  varieties  differ  in  their  ability  to  stand  frost.  Dealing  with  another 
side  of  the  question,  peach  trees  also  v&ry  in  their  adaptability  to  soils  and  situa- 
tions. Hiil's  Chili,  one  of  the  principal  varieties  grown  in  Ontario,  needs  a  rich 
warm  soil  to  bring  its  fruit  to  perfection,  and  if  planted  on  a  cold  soil  the  crop  will 
be  light  and  the  fruit  quite  small.  Barnard  does  very  well  in  a  sandy  soil,  while 
Conkling  and  Wager  succeed  best  on  heavy  soils.  Having  these  varieties  and  add- 
ing to  them  Hale,  Early  Rivei*s,  Mountain  Rose  and  Early  CrawfoVd,  we  will  have 
a  selection  suited  to  a  wide  variety  of  soil  and  situation. 

Among  the  newer  varietiesof  recent  introduction, which  I  might  mention, isCroeby. 
This  originated  in  New  Hamp.^hire  some  years' ago  and  is  being  extensively  planted  in 
Connecticut.  1  have  seen  the  fruit  of  this  as  grown  under  varying  conditions  in  a 
number  of  situations,  and  while  it  is  not  very  large,  it  isatti-active,of  good  quality  and 
a  free  stone.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  peach  growers  on  account  of  the  hardiness 
of  its  fruit  buds  and,  on  this  account,  is  said  to  bear  where  other  varieties  fail.  Alter 
the  trees  are  planted,  some  people  are  in  favour  of  surface  watering  in  case  of  dry 
weather.  Watering  often  does  more  harm  than  good,  becaune  it  is  frequently  done  in  a 
way  to  cause  injury.  A  very  tsmall  quantity  of  water  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
about  the  roots  of  the  trees  oon  dries  up,  leaving  the  top  soil  in  a  hardened  condition 
and  covered  with  rifts  and  cracks  which  act  as  evaporating  tubes,  and  a  means  of 
allowing  the  moisture  in  the  sub-soil  to  escape.  This  drying  out  can  largely  be 
prevented  by  stirring  the  surface  soil  frequently  and  this  is  preferable  to  watering 
or  even  mulching.  Where  manure,  straw  or  sawdust  is  applied  to  the  surface,  it  is 
true  that  this  preserves  the  moisture,  but  it  is  also  true,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
bring  the  roots  to  the  surface,  and  makes  trees  shallow  rooted,  and  thus  renders  them 
more  liable  to  injury  from  dryness  or  cold  in  the  future.  On  the  whole,  then,  it 
seems  that  a  mulch  of  two  or  three  inches  of  dry  soil  which  may  be  secured  by 
frequent  cultivation,  is  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  natural  moisture  of  the  soil 
and  furnishing  conditions  most  favourable  to  tree  growth. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  That  will  apply  also  to  most  other  things  ? — A.  Yes,  as  a  rule,  to  agriculture 
in  general.  With  regard  to  the  kind  of  crops  to  be  cultivated  after  the  orchard  is 
planted,  it  is  best  not  to  put  in  a  crop  which  will  need  late  cultivation  or  that  will 
necessitate  stirring  the  ground  late  in  the  growing  season,  such  as  late  potatoes.  It 
is  much  better  to  grow  a  crop,  the  cultivation  of  which  would  cease  at  the  right 
time,  viz.,  about  mid-season,  at  the  time  when  the  peaches,  under  normal  conditions, 
had  ceased  growing. 
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By  Mr.  Featherstan  : 

Q.  Early  potatoes  would  do  very  well  ? — ^A.  Yee,  they  answer  if  dug  soon  after 
AugUHt  Int.  Where  the  land  is  rich  and  moist^  agood  plan  is  to  sow  rye  in  August, 
and  this  has  the  effect  of  what  Mr.  McGregor  was  drawing  attention  to  just  now, 
that  of  stopping  the  growth  of  the  peach  at  the  right  time  by  drawing  upon  any 
surplus  moisture  in  the  soil.  This  rye  should  be  ploughed  in  the  following  spring, 
and  while  it  does  not  return  much  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  it  gives  the  ground  a  quantity 
of  humus  sometimes  very  much  needed,  and  also  improves  the  tilth. 

By  Mr.  McGregor  : 

Q.  Do  you  manure  between  the  rows  ? — A.  If  the  interspaces  are  cropped  the 
whole  ground  should  be  manured.  Manuring  close  to  the  trees  while  they  are 
small  is  most  economical  in  that  the  manure  is  applied  just  when  the  drain  takes 
place,  but  when  the  trees  attain  size  after  eight  or  ten  years,  the  whole  ground 
should  be  manured,  because  the  combined  root  systems  form  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete net  work  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Peach  trees  when  transplanted 
differ  from  apples;  in  the  matter  of  cutting  back  they  should  be  cut  to  a  single  stem. 
They  differ  in  this  respect  from  most  other  trees  which  are  usually  benefitted  by  be- 
ing shorted,  but  not  by  cutting  back  so  severely  as  the  peach.  The  best  results  are 
secured  by  cutting  down  to  single  whip  form.  The  top  is  formed  the  first  and 
second  years  after  planting  in  orchard.  The  after  pruning  should  consist,  not  in 
thinning  out  entirely,  but  in  heading  back  or  shorting  in,  as  it  is  called.  We  too 
often,  in  going  through  the  country,  see  peach  orchards  with  long  withy  branch9s 
entirely  destitute  of  side  shoots  and  supplied  with  a  lot  of  foliage  on  the  little  bunch 
of  twigs  at  the  end  of  each  branch.  This  is  a  poor  kind  of  tree.  If  the  system  of 
shortening  in,  instead  of  thinning  out,  were  practiced  from  the  beginning,  we  would 
get  the  fruit  distributed  more  evenly  throughout  the  leni^th  of  each  branch,  and  not 
clustered,  as  in  the  other  case,  at  the  extreme  end  of  each  branch.  The  food  or  raw 
material  for  the  development  of  the  fruit  has  to  do  a  lot  of  travelling  before  it  reaches 
the  point  where  it  is  utilized,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  by  being  drawn  upon  as  it 
travels  along  that  branch,  there  is  a  possibility  of  it  becoming  considerably  lessened 
in  quantity,  if  not  weakened  in  quality.    However,  this  is  more  or  less  theory. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  You  only  approve  of  keeping  the  dead  ends  cut  out? — A.  I  think  good 
results  would  be  obtained  by  practicing  a  system  of  shortening  in  of  the  growing 
wood,  as  well  as  cutting  out  the  weak  and  sickly  branches,  at  wny  rate  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  practined  in  the  peach  at  the  present  time.  I  have  observed  this  point 
somewhat  carefully  for  two  or  three  years  and  I  am  led  to  think  it  will  pay  growers 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  shortening  back,  in  preference  to  the  older  system  of  thinning 
out  with  a  view  of  securing  stronger  and  better  developed  fruit  buds.  Then  another 
point  comes  in  right  there.  Suppose  we  have  our  tree  grown  and  pruned  in  a  proper 
way  and  brought  to  the  bearing  age.  Thinning  of  the  fruit  which  in  the  peach  is 
most  important  is  the  next  operation  to  be  considered.  It  takes  just  as  much  food 
material  to  develop  and  mature  the  pit  of  a  small  peach  as  it  does  that  of  a  large 
one,  and  of  course  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  pit  to  pulp  in  the  case  of  the 
small  peach  than  in  the  case  of  the  large  one.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
pit  (seed)  or  fruit  proper  of  the  peach — indeed  it  is  true  of  nearly  all  tree  fruits — 
draws  heavily  upon  the  potash  of  the  soil ;  so  that  in  thinning  our  fruit  there  are 
two  objects  to  be  attained,  namely,  that  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  with  a 
view  of  reducing  the  draining  action  which  evevy  bearing  tree  has  upon  the  soil. 
Thinning  may  be  done  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  time  of  pruning  in  the  spring,  just 
about  the  time  the  blossoms  are  forming.  Pruning  at  this  time  is  done  with  the 
double  object  of  reducing  the  amount  of  fruit  and  of  training  the  tree  in  symmetrical 
form. 

By  Mr.  Featherstpn  : 

Q.  That  is  nipping  off  the  blossoms  you  mean  ? — A.  Cutting  out  surpltis  twigs 
and  shortening  back,  both  with  a  view  of  thinning  and  of  pruning.    Sometimes  it 
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would  consist  only  of  removing  superflaous  blossoms,  but  I  am  trying  to  point  out 
that,  if  the  shortening  back  were  practised,  this  would  partly  be  accomplished. 
Thinning  may  be  done  at  any  time  in  spring  until  the  pit  becomes  hardened. 

Q.  The  top  blossoms  always  produce  the  best  fruit? — ^A.  Yes,  under  ordinary 
methods  they  produce  all  the  fruit. 

Q.  By  takii^  off  part  of  the  blossoms  and  cutting  back,  you  think  you  can  pro- 
duce larffer  fruit,  a  better  quality  of  fruit,  lower  down  on  the  limb  ? — A.  Yes ; 
that  is  wnat  I  have  been  tiying  to  show. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  You  mentioned  laying  down  trees  for  winter  protection.  Have  they  not  to  be 
pruned  and  planted  in  a  peculiar  manner  so  that  you  can  lay  the  tree  down  in  the 
manner  in  which  you  described  ? — A.  In  the  first  place  the  tree  must  be  planted  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  make  a  hinge  of  the  root  to  allow  of  the  tree  being  swung  to 
one  side  or  the  other  in  layingdown.  In  digging  the  hole,  a  mound  of  earth  is  made 
in  the  centre  and  the  tree  is  planted  over  this  saddle-shaped  mound,  dividing  the  roots 
in  two  equal  parts,  so  that  the  tree  can  be  on  each  side  of  the  mound,  bent  either  to 
the  north  or  the  south  as  desired.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by  pruning  the  roots. 
The  top  should  be  pruned  to  take  the  form  of  a  fan,  extending  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  roots,  so  that  in  laying  the  tree  down  the  top  is  easily  covered.  The  top  will 
naturally  develop  most  in  the  line  of  the  strongest  of  root  growth. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  That  would  require  an  expert? — A.  But  very  little  piactice  is  lequired,  bu 
the  principles  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 

Q.  It  is  desirable  to  get  a  hill  running  north  and  south  and  plant  on  the  north 
side  if  possible  with  apples.  When  the  trees  are  starting  it  is  usual  to  start  ever- 
greens alongside  to  protect  them.  In  the  apple  orchard  we  have  found  them  a  great 
protection — A.  Yes.    That  method  has  been  practiced. 

Q.  Would  it  answer  for  peaches  ? — A.  It  would  not  give  sufficient  protection 
here,  and  it  would  not  overcome  the  matter  of  temperature.  The  thermometer  goes 
too  low  here,  and  they  must  be  laid  down  and  covered  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  I  suppose  one  of  the  great  benefits  from  this  system  of  pruning  and  laying 
down  is  that  you  can  keep  the  trees  alive  where  otherwise  they  would  freeze? — A. 
That  is  the  prime  object.  If  unprotected  they  would  kill  down  to  the  ground,  if  not 
outright. 

Eeturning  again  to  fertilizers,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  wood  ashes 
furnish  potash  in  as  cheap  and  as  easily  procurable  a  form  as  we  can  get  it.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  large  quantities  of  our  Canadian  wood  ashes  are  being  sent  out 
of  the  country  each  year,  showing  that  their  fertilizing  value  is  not  recognized  and 
understood  by  Catfadian  farmers. 

By  Mr.  McGregor  : 

Q.  How  would  you  use  ashes? — ^A.  When  the  trees  are  small,  half  a  bushel  per 
tree  is  sown  over  the  ground  and  worked  in,  later,  it  will  give  the  requisite  amount 
of  potash  for  each  tree.  That  amount  would  make  the  application  at  the  rate  of  50 
10  60  bushels  per  acre  for  peach  trees.  When  the  trees  are  large,  as  before  stated, 
the  quantity  is  increased  and  distributed  over  the  whole  ground. 

Q.  Laid  along  the  surface  ? — A,  Yes.  When  the  trees  are  larger,  say  10  years 
planted,  100  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre  is  not  too  much.  Then  another  source  of  pot- 
ash, if  wood  ashes  are  not  obtainable,  is  found  in  muriate  of  potash,  which  furnishes 
the  same  fertilizing  elements  in  more  concentrated  form.  Of  this,  three  pounds  per 
tree  would  be  a  lair  quantity.  Phosphoric  acid,  which  is  largely  obtained  from 
bones  and  mineral  phosphates — ground  bones  contain  from  2  to  5  per  cent — and  four 
or  five  pounds  of  tnis  per  tree  would  be  a  reasonable  quantity  to  be  applied  in  the 
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same  waj.  The  afthee,  while  supplying  a  certain  amoant  of  phoephorio  acid,  will 
hardly  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  themselves,  and  it  is  necessary  to  suppiemeot 
them  with  an  additional  amount  of  this  element,  in  the  form  of  ground  bones. 

DI8SA8SS  OF  PSAOHSS. 

Turning  nowto  the  diseases  of  the  peach,  I  will  first  take  up  one  of  great  interest 
to  the  peach-grower,  on  account  of  its  dangerous  character,  namely,  the  yellows  of  the 
peach.  Peach  yellows  have  been  known  in  this  country  almost  since  the  introduction 
of  peach  culture.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  notably,  Maryltind  and  Northern 
Delaware,  it  has  at  different  times  almost  exterminated  whole  peach  areas.  For  a 
great  many  years,  this  disease  has  attracted  the  attention  of  scientists  and  consider- 
able studyhas  been  given  it  by  the  ablest  men  of  the  country.  About  six  years  ago, 
the  Federal  government  of  the  United  States,  at  Washington,  commissioned  an 
eminent  and  pathological  botanist  to  investigate  the  disease.  Ue  was  given  this 
special  work  of  studying  this  disease  in  all  its  phases,  with  a  view  of  determining 
its  life  history.  He  was  given  every  facility  to  prosecute  his  investigations.  For 
the  past  six  years,  therefore,  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  studying  this  disease,  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  He  has  acquired  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  valu- 
able information,  but  he  has  been  unable  to  acquire  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  life  history  of  the  disease.  He  has  found  that  the  disease  is  contagious. 
That  it  may  be  transmitted  from  tree  to  tree,  bv  buds,  scions  or  by  diseased  peach 
pits,  but  with  regai*d  to  the  real  character  ancf  method  of  working  of  the  disease, 
we  are  yet  in  darkness. 

The  presence  and  cause  of  this  disease  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  soil 
exhaustion,  to  borers,  to  the  effects  of  cold,  to  root  worms,  wet  sub-soil,  neglect  of 
cultivation  and  to  the  excessive  use  of  nitrogenous  manures.  It  was  thought  at  one 
time  that  it  could  be  prevented  successfully  by  treating  the  soil  with  certain  manures. 
The  experiments  of  Dr.  Smith  prove  this  to  be  a  mistake;  he  has  also  proved  very 
conclue^ively  the  disease  could  be  transmitted  from  one  tree  to  another  ny  means  of 
the  diseased  buds.  Other  circumstances,  however,  will  produce  in  trees  conditions 
somewhat  resembling  the  peach  yellows,  but  not  the  actual  disease  itself,  that  is  to 
say,  wet  soil  or  unfavourable  locations  will  not  of  themselves  produce  the  yellows, 
but  will  bring  about  conditions  very  much  resembling  and  often  mistaken  for  that 
disease.  With  regai*d  to  the  appearance  of  trees  affected  with  yellows,  I  suppose 
many  here  are  quite  familiar  with  it,  but  a  brief  diagnosis  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
One  of  the  first  indications  of  the  disease  is  noticed  in  the  premature  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  This  may  be  called  the  firnt  effect.  The  appearance  of  the  fruit  is  also  changed, 
it  is  of  much  higher  colour  than  the  normal  fruit  and  is  covered  on  the  surface  with 
little  black  spots  or  specks.  These  not  only  appear  on  the  surface,  but  are  seen  in 
the  interior  which  is  also  traversed  by  dark  rod  lines.  The  flavour  is  also  somewhat 
bitter  and  the  flesh  dark  in  colour,  near  the  core.  These  indications  are  an  invariable 
sign  of  the  presence  of  yellows.  When  trees  are  affected  in  this  way,  they  throw 
out,  the  following  spring,  a  number  of  tufty  branches,  and  wiry  twigs  appear  which 
are  turned  yellow  or  oven  red  in  colour,  followed  by  the  leaves  curling.  This  is  the 
second  stage  of  the  yellows.  The  trees  usually  die  the  third  year  after  bearing 
about  half  a  crop  of  fruit.  The  growing  of  peach  buds  from  diseased  pits  has  been 
tried  by  Dr.  Smith  but  only  one  in  a  thouptand  will  grow.  The  buds  taken  fiom  the 
trees  in  the  secondary  stage  of  the  disease  do  not  grow,  but  buds  from  those  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease  grow  and  will  transmit  the  disease. 

By  Mr.  Eoome: 

Q.  Where  is  the  disease  located  in  the  tree? — ^Throughout  the  entire  tree  so  far 
as  we  know.  That  is  the  living  portions  of  the  tree  at  least.  This  would  include 
the  bark,  the  young  wood  beneath  it,  the  leaves  and  the  cambium  layer. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fungus  growth  ?— A.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  fungus  growth  and  to  belong 
to  a  family  of  fungi  nearly  related  to  the  bacteria.  We  do  not  know  its  life  history, 
how  it  propagates  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  where  it  begins  and  ends. 
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Q.  Has  it  been  examined  microscopically? — ^A.  It  has  been  examined  microsco- 
pically, but  its  life  history  has  not  been  worked  oat.  The  reproductive  system  and 
yegetative  portion  have  not  been  discovered. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  Is  there  no  effective  remedy  for  the  yellows? — A.  There  is  no  effective 
remedy,  but  we  can  and  should  exercise  preventive  measures,  to  guard  against  it. 
Peach  growers  should  buy  trees  which  have  been  grown  in  sections  of  country  where 
the  diseabC  has  not  appeared.  As  soon  as  the  fii*st  indication  of  the  disease  presents 
itself,  the  tree  should  be  rooted  out  and  burned,  root  and  branch.  There  is  no  use 
leaving  the  tree  to  the  end  of  the  season.  It  should  be  taken  out  at  once  and  des- 
troyed. It  will  then  be  possible  and  with  peifect  safety  to  replace  other  trees  in 
the  same  situation,  the  following  year.  This  may  be  done  without  danger  if  the  roots 
of  the  original  trees  are  entirely  taken  out,  for  three  or  four  feet  from  the  trunk 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  new  tree  contracting  the  disease  if  this  plan  is  pursued 

By  Mr.  Roome  : 

Q.  How  is  the  disease  communicated  from  one  tree  to  another? — A.  This  is  not 
definitely  known,  but  it  is  said  to  be  communicated  even  by  rubbing  a  branch  of  a 
diseased  tree  against  that  of  a  healthy  one.  The  actual  methods  of  communicating 
the  disease  are  not  known. 

By  Mr,  Bain  (WentwortK) : 

Q.  Does  it  spread  through  an  orchard  if  it  once  gains  a  footing  there  ? — A.  If  it 
once  attacks  an  orchard,  the  other  trees  in  the  orchard  will  be  affected  by  it  if  these 
diseased  trees  are  not  promptly  removed. 

By  Mr.  Roome  : 

Q.  Is  it  transmitted  by  the  air? — A.  Everything  points  that  way. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  Does  it  prevail  generally  in  those  portions  of  the  continent  where  peaches 
are  grown  ? — ^A.  Yes,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  There  is  a  law  covering  the  con- 
trol of  this  disease  in  Ontario  and  most  of  the  peach  growing  states  of  the  Union,  In 
Ontario  peach  yellows  and  black  knot  of  the  plum  and  cherry  are  covered  by  the 
same  act.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  law  is  vigorously  enforced,  shall  we  have 
immunity  from  the  disease.  It  should  be  dealt  with  as  rigorously  as  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever  or  any  other  infectious  disease  affecting  the  animal  kingdom. 

Anotherdisease  which  attacks  the  peach,is  the  peach  rot  (MoniUc^,  this  also  affects 
our  plums.  It  mainly  attacks  this  fruit.  As  I  referred  to  this  disease  the  lastduy  I 
was  before  you,  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  this  morning  in  discussing  it  to  any 
great  length.  It  manifests  itself  on  the  fruit  by  grayish  patches  and  most  frequently 
when  the  peaches  touch  each  other,  as  when  they  grow  in  clusters.  This  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  thinning  out  the  fruit.  If  the  fruit  is  very  carefully  thinned 
from  the  branches,  this  disease  is  not  so  easily  communicated.  It  is  treated  very 
effectively  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  peach  curl  (^Bxoascus  deformans),  is  another 
disease  which  is  quite  injurious  in  some  districts  of  Ontario, and  is  most  prevalent  in 
wet  seasons.  It  can  bo  v^ry  effectively  treated  with  three  applications  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  the  first  application  made  before  the  leaves  appear,  the  second  after  the 
petals  have  fallen  and  the  third  three  weeks  later.  Every  one  who  knows  anything 
about  peach  growing,  I  suppose,  is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  this  disease. 

By  Mr.  Bain  {Wentworth)  : 

Q.  Is  it  a  fungus  growth  ? — A.  It  is  of  fungus  origin.  I  have  some  statistics 
here  of  the  number  of  peach  trees  grown  in  Ontario,  which  I  wish  to  present,  in 
order  to  show  you  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  province  in  this  industry  alone. 
I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than  to  quote  them,  in  oraer  the  more  vividly  to  impress 
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upon  the  oommittee  the  importanoe  of  this  department  of  frait  growing  in  tbe 
proyinoe : — 


Districts. 

189a    • 

1892. 

Beftring  Age.  1  Young  Trees. 

Hewing. 

{  Now  BeMring. 

Ij»k«  Eri4*    . 



173,392 

10,516 

1,688 

17,124 

319.054 

99 

i 

153,080 
7,065 
3,013 
9,660 

212,804 
718 

141,502 

9.118 

1,859 

12,658 

277,765 

198 

182,536 

Xiake  Huron 

1           8,275 

Georcian  Bav                

1           1,322 

We«t  MidUnd 

Lake  Ontario . .                           ... 

1          11,824 
,       229,790 

Other  districts  . 

Total  

1              877 

521,873 

1 

386,330 

443,100 

434,551 

From  a  recently  published 
I  presume  so. 


The  total  increase  in  the  year,  of  trees  of  bearing  age,  is  78,773.  Now,  if  we 
estimate  the  value  of  the  trees  of  bearing  age  at  S5  each,  it  will  give  a  total  cash  capital 
of  92,609,365.  Then  there  are  386,330  young  trees  which  will  easily  represent  as 
many  dollars,  giving  a  grand  total  of  92,995,695  invested  in  peaches  in  Ontario.  In 
the  lake  Ontario  district  alone  we  have  something  like  a  capital  of  $1,800,000 
invested  in  this  class  of  fruit.    Is  it  then  not  well  woi*th  the  fostering? 

By  Mr.  Featherstan : 

Q.  Where  did  you  obtain  these  statistics  ? — A< 
report  of  tbe  depai-tment  of  agriculture  of  Ontario. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  were  obtained  through  the  assessors  ? — ^A 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  for  the  patient  hearing  yoa 
have  given  me.  It  is  difficult  where  so  many  widely  separated  and  differ 
ing  intercHts  are  represented,  as  in  the  members  of  this  oommittee,  to  present  tbe 
claims  of  a  single  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appeal  with  equal  strength 
to  all  members.  I  would  ask  you,  gentlemen,  however,  in  the  interest  of  thegenenl 
development  and  growth  of  this  countiy,  to  remember  that  fruit  culture  touches 
not  alone  the  financial  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  commanity,  but  more  than 
any  other  of  the  applied  sciences  which  are  near  to  nature's  heart,  does  it  exert  a 
powerful  and  far  reaching  influence  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  development 
of  a  people,  and,  as  a  factor  towards  this  end,  should  be  more  fully  recognized.  Allow 
me  to  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  quote  from  a  letter  which  1  have  just  received 
from  one  of  the  most  careful  experimentalists  of  the  Orimsby  district,  giving  the 
apparent  results,  thns  far,  of  the  spraying  work  to  which  I  alluded  when  I  last 
appeared  before  the  committee.  Writing  lo  me,  Mr.  Murray  Pettit  says ;  "  I  sprayed 
our  peai*s  and  plums  on  the  15th,  both  sides  of  the  row,  and  I  have  just  been  look- 
ing them  over  carefully  and  comparing  them  with  some  varieties  unsprayed.  I  can 
see  quite  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  sprayed  trees,  the  Beurre  Giffard  and  tbe 
Flemish  Beauty,  unsprayed,  show  considerable  fungus  both  on  the  leaf  and  fhiit, 
while  on  the  sprayed  there  is  scarcely  any  to  be  found.  I  also  think  there  is  more 
fruit  on  the  sprayed.  I  assure  you  I  feel  very  much  ploased  with  the  results  so 
far."  This  testimony  is  the  more  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  since  the  18Ui 
of  May  it  rained  every  day  in  that  district,  furnishing  the  conditions  most  favour- 
able to  fungus  growth.  But  the  evidence  should  be  taken  simply  as  indicative  of 
good  results  and  not  positive.  The  final  results  will  be  duly  ohromcled  in  the 
autumn. 

By  Mr.  McGregor; 
Q.  As  to  spraying,  cannot  you  do  it  very  nicoly  from  a  wagon  ?— A«  That  it 
the  ordinary  method.    This  is  aocompliahed  by  putting  a  barrel  in  the  wa«ii« 
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Q.  I  see  some  spraying  is  done  by  means  of  a  wheel  barrow  ? — ^A.  That  will  do 
very  well  where  there  is  not  very  much  work  to  be  done,  and  in  the  case  of  small 
fruits. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  What  is  the  diagram  you  have  hung  up  ?  Does  it  i-efer  to  apples  ? — A.  It  is 
a  diagram  I  prepared  while  at  the  World's  Fair  last  summer,  but  I  have  not  had 
time  to  explain  its  meaning.  While  at  the  Fair,I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
same  kind  of  apples  as  grown  under  different  climatic  conditions,  and  some  interest 
is  attached  to  the  results,  as  showing  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  form  and 
quality  of  the  apple.  Typical  samples  were  selected  in  every  instance,  a  longitudinal 
section  beincc  made  in  each  case.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  noticed  that  as  we  go 
from  the  coast  towards  the  interior,  we  find  the  form  of  the  apple  ohan^es  from 
oblong  to  round ;  and  conversely  as  we  go  to  the  coast  it  becomes  elongated.  With 
that  elongation,  we  also  find  an  increa»<ed  amount  of  ribbing  and  a  tendency  to 
irregulanty  in  outline.  The  colouring  is  invariably  much  more  brilliant  on  speci- 
mens grown  towards  the  interior.  Thus  the  Iowa  grown  Ben  Davis  is  much  more 
brilliantly  coloured  than  that  of  British  Columbia.  The  Northern  Spy  we  find 
elongated  as  grown  on  the  coast,  while  in  Quebec  perfectly  round.  In  British 
Columbia  it  is  much  more  elongated  with  less  colour  than  Ontario  or  Quebec  speci- 
mens. The  same  applies  to  the  Gravenstein.  Cross  sections  are  shown  exhibiting 
the  ribbini^  of  coast  grown  apples.  This  ha8  an  important  bearing  on  the  ease  with 
which  apples  can  be  shipped  and  packed.  Those  acquainted  with  the  trade  well  know 
how  much  easier  it  is  io  pack  safely,  smooth,  round  apples,  than  ribbed,  irregular 
specimens.  The  Blue  Pear-main,  In  the  province  of  Quebec  is  a  flat  apple,  while  in 
British  Columbia  it  is  much  elongated  and  cannot  even  be  called  round. 

By  Mr.  McGregor  : 

Q.  That  does  not  bring  a  really  good  price,  does  it? — ^A.  Yes,  a  fair  price  and 
it  keeps  well,  and  carries  so  well  that  it  makes  up  in  a  measure  for  its  other  defects. 
Neither  is  it  a  heavy  bearer. 

This  brief  examination  of  the  same  varieties  of  apples  grown  under  different 
conditions  bofh  of  soil  and  climate,  but  confirms  the  opinion  before  expressed,  that 
each  apple  has  its  arc  in  which  it  reaches  its  highest  state  of  development,  and  that 
it  is  to  our  interest  as  fruit  growers  to  study  these  problems,  so  that  time  and  money 
may  be  saved  in  growing  varieties  not  adapted  to  the  prevailing  conditions. 

By  the  Chaimvan : 

Q.  Is  the  Canadian  tobacco  lai'gely  used  in  Canadian  factories  ? — ^A.  Yes,  it  is 
nearly  all  used  in  Canadian  factories. 

Having  examined  the  preceding  transcript  of  my  evidence  of  the  22nd  and  29th 
May,  I  find  it  correct. 

JOHN  CEAIG, 
Horticulturist  to  the  Dominion  Experimental  Forme. 
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Committee  Room  46, 

House  of  Commons, 

Thursdat,  3l8t  May,  1894. 

The  Select  Slanding  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  mot  this  day 
at  10  a.m..  Dr.  Sproule,  chairman,  presiding. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Gilbert,  manager  of  the  poultry  department  at  the  Central  experi- 
mental farm  was  in  attendance  by  request,  and,  being  called,  addressed  the  committee 
as  follows : — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  again  the  genuine  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you.  Last  year,  I  made  my  introductory  bow  to  you,  and  I  said  at  the 
time  that  I  had  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  in  doing  so,  because  it  was  the  first 
opportunity  that  an  official  in  charge  of  a  government  poultry  station  had  had  tho 
honour  of  appearing  before  a  committee  of  the  kind,  to  lay  before  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  committee,  and  before  the  country,  the  poultry  interests.  I  can 
assure  you  I  had  no  idea  of  the  value  attached  to  the  evidence  given  before 
yourcx)mmittee  until  I  received  letters  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  showing 
how  extensively  the  printed  copies  of  the  evidence  were  read,  and,  I  presume,  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  that  evidence  because  the  questions  were  asked  by  gentlemen 
from  so  many  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  represented  opinions  and  interenta 
as  widely  different  as  the  widely  scattered  sections  of  the  Dominion  represented  bj 
them.  With  your  permission,  1  will  read  some  of  these  letters,  but  before  doing  so, 
allow  me  to  state  that  I  take  this  liberty  because  official  consideration  of  the  poultry 
interests  of  the  country  is  rather  new,  and  if  I  do  go  out  of  the  usual  course,  perhaps 
on  that  account  you  will  excuse  me  for  doing  so.  First,  I  take  a  letter  from  the  rector 
of  the  episcopal  church  at  Annapolis  Eoyal,  Nova  Scotia,  in  which  he  says: — *'  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  your  address  published  in  the  report  of  the  select  standing 
committee  on  agriculture  and  colonization.  I  wish  you  would  send  nie  all  the  pre- 
ceding reports."  We  go  nearly  to  the  other  end  of  the  Dominion,  viz : — Carberry, 
Manitoba.  In  his  letter  the  writer  says: — "  In  looking  over  the  last  report  of  your 
evidence  before  the  select  standing  committee  on  agricullui*e  and  colonization,  I 
read  what  you  said  about  poultry,  their  care  and  management,  and,  I  believe  that 
they  are  a  very  paying  inventmeut.  I  hope  you  will  send  me  all  the  further  infor- 
mation that  you  can."  We  take  a  more  central  district,  that  of  Barrie,  Ontario.  I 
have  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  there,  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  who  says : — "  I  read 
with  great  interest  your  evidence  before  the  select  committee  in  the  report  for 
1893,  which  has  just  been  issued,  and  saw  that  you  had  issued  previous  reports. 
1  should  be  greatly  obliged  for  copies  of  all  these  reports."  And  yet  another, 
from  a  gentleman  in  London,  Ontario,  saying:  "I  have  just  been  reading  over 
your  paper  before  the  committee  on  agriculture,  on  poultry,  and  1  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  it.  I  hope  you  will  send  me,  as  early  as  possible,  any  reports, 
papers  and  bulletins  on  poultry,  and  all  other  information."  It  is  not  necessary,  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  read  further,  but  I  hope  the  extracts  read 
will  prove  the  correctness  of  my  statement  that  the  people  of  the  country  attach 
great  importance  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  by  the  different  officers 
of  the  Central  experimental  farm.  I  have  also  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  which,  I 
think,  it  is  right  I  should  read  to  you,  showing  the  importance  that  is  placed  by 
outsiders  on  the  experimental  work  at  our  station  here.  It  is  a  letter  from  one  of 
tho  editors  of  the  American  Agriculturisty  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  kind 
in  tho  United  States.  He  writes  in  the  following  strain :  "  I  am  a  newspaper  man 
and  make  most  of  my  living  writing  about  the  dairy,  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
I  take  a  great  interest  also  in  poultry.  *  *  *  Of  course,  I  have  chickra 
books  and  access  to  plenty  of  pamphlets  of  fanciers,  but  from  the  few  extracts  I  have 
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read  of  your  bulletin  on  the  subject  of  poultry,  I  like  your  way  of  going  at  the  meat 
of  the  Hubject.  I  think  I  can  get  more  information  from  you  that  would  do  me  good 
than  from  any  other  source.  For  this  reason,  I  want  to  get  hold  of  the  bulletins  yon 
have  gotten  out  on  fowls,  and  especially  those  on  feeding  for  egg  production.  If 
there  is  auy  cost  attached  to  this  matter,  please  drop  me  a  postal  card,  giving  the 
necessary  information.  We  have  lately  found  out  that  old  cows  give  just  as  rich 
milk  as  young  cows.  Is  there  any  definite  proof  that  old  hens  do  not  lay  as  well  as 
young  ones  ?  " 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  think  or  to  say  that  the  importance  attached  to 
my  particular  work  should  apply  solely  to  my  department,  for,  I  think,  any 
credit  my  department  is  entitled  to  and  receives,  rather  reflects  credit  on  our  experi- 
mental farm  system  and  the  country.  It  also  shows  that  the  editor  attaches  impor- 
tance to  the  work  done  at  our  station  here  (and,  I  naturally  think,  too  much  importance 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  work  of  the  poultry  department;,  because  we  are  in  such  a 
northern  position  that  any  results  obtained  by  us  are  more  valuable  to  him  in  his 
more  southern  latitude.  It  also  proves  the  great  value  to  the  continent  of  experi- 
mental work  conducted  at  our  standpoint.  1  have  another  letter  from  one  of  the 
managers  of  one  of  the  largest  poultry  farms  in  America.  He  says  he  is  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  experimental  work  that  I  am  doing,  and  that  thfo  results  secured  by 
them  entirely  corroborate  our  observations.  He  unhesitatingly  endorses  my  state- 
ment that  many  of  the  breeds  heretofore  considered  poor  winter  layers  have  proved 
to  be  the  very  best  egg  producers  in  that  season.  Of  course,  they  look  at 
the  matter  from  the  same  standpoint  as  we  do,  viz.,  the  production  of  eggs  in 
winter  as  being  more  valuable  because  of  the  higher  prices  that  can  be  obtained 
at  that  time. 

VICES  OF   FOWLS  AND   TREATMENT. 

Now,  I  would  like,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  deal  with  the  experimental 
work  of  the  past  year.  My  subject  is  a  large  one,  and  I  should  like  to 
make  myself  as  brief  and  intelligible  as  possible.  Looking  over  my  work  of  the  past 
year :  first,  we  come  to  the  experimenting  with  a  view  of  curing  two  habits  which  fowl 
are  very  much  addicted  to,  when  in  confinement,  namely,  feather  picking  and  egg 
eating.  I  have  numerous  letters  asking  for  a  cure  for  the  vices  named.  Of  course,  it 
is  evident  to  you  that,  if  hens  eat  their  eggs,  the  revenue  of  the  poultry  men  and 
farmers,  from  their  fowls,  is  gone  until  the  habit  ceases.  I  had  a  letter  also  from  the 
ex-minister  of  agriculture  of  Ontario,  two  years  ago,  asking  if  I  had  given  any  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  two  vices  named.  I  said  that  we  were  then  inves- 
tigating the  matter,  and  for  two  years  past  I  have  been  keeping  a  very  careful  watch 
to  find,  if  possible,  a  cause  and  a  cure.  Observations  carefully  made  have  resulted  as 
follows:  that  the^e  vicious  practices  are  most  indulged  in  during  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  Unless  checked  on  the  first  showing,  they  grow  worse.  The 
non-layers  do  not  indulge  in  these  vices  until  the  others  commence.  Inactivity  and 
over-feeding  are  also  incentives.  To  sum  up  the  matter,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  these  vices  owe  their  origin  to  the  long  term  of  artificial  life  and  treatment.  In 
proof  of  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  fowls  of  the  most  nervous  temperament,  such  as 
the  Black  Minorcas,  Andalusians  and  the  Leghorns  first  develop  the  vices.  Why? 
Because  they  lay  the  most  eggs  and  the  strain  upon  their  systems  is  so  much  greater. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  the  strain  upon  the  fowl  the  greater  the  crav- 
ing will  be  for  what  she  requires  to  make  the  egg,  and  the  greater  the  necessity  for 
giving  her  what  she  craves. 

By  Mr.  McGregor ; 

Q.  Are  not  these  vices  a  form  of  dyspepsia  ? — A.  They  may  be,  but  I  think  they 
are  a  morbid  development.  Perhaps  I  can  oetter  express  myself  in  that  way  than 
any  other.  Their  development  seems  more  marked  in  the  month  of  March.  Why 
they  do  not  show  sooner  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  out;  this  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  vices  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  morbid  development  owing  to 
a  long  term  of  artificial  feeding  and  confinement.    The  foregoing  applies  perhaps 
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more  partioalarly  to  foalher  picking.  As  to  feather  picking,  it  has  been  stated  fre- 
qaently  by  authorities  that  it  originated  from  a  desire  for  blood,  caased  by  the  ab- 
sence of  meat.  Well,  [  have  given  them  raw  meat  and  I  have  almost  been  afraid 
that  the  giving  of  it  was  the  caase  of  the  habit,  because  once  the  tante  ft)r  raw  meat 
was  acquired,  it  seemed  that  it  had  to  be  regularly  supplied,  so  that  I  almost  began 
to  think  that  (he  raw  meat  was  worae  than  none  at  all. 

I  stated  my  experience  to  a  friend,  who  hab  a  large  number  of  fowls,  and  he 
replied  that  he  had  arrived  at  almost  the  same  conclusion.  Last  winter,  I  tried  cut 
green  bones,  and  I  found  that  they  were  the  best  thing  that  I  had  ever  used.  It  is, 
of  coui*se,  understood  that  what  I  have  just  said  more  particularly  applies  to 
feather  picking. 

Egg  eating  is  another  very  discouraging  vice.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  more 
discouraging  to  the  beginner  in  poultry  raising,  than  to  find  that  after  carefaT  treat- 
ment of  his  fowls,  housing  them  and  feeding  them,  they  begin  to  eat  their  eggs. 
I  have  received  many  letters  asking  for  a  cure.  This  evil,  I  believe,  is  another 
morbid  development,  but  it  is  ea8ier  dealt  with  and  cured  than  the  other  vice  of 
feather  picking.  I  have  succeeded  several  times  in  stopping  the  practice,  and 
finally  cured  it.  I  find  that  freedom  and  plenty  of  range  are  the  best  euros. 
If  a  farmer  has  his  hens  confined  in  limited  quarters,  and  can  give  them  range 
in  the  barn,  he  will  find  that  the  habit  will  cease. 

A  MODEL   HEN  HOUSE. 

With  the  object  of  showing  what  may  be  accomplished  in  obtaining  a  cheap  house 
with  room  for  a  range,  I  have  got  up  a  diagram  on  a  large  scale,  which  I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  bring  with  me,  but  you  will  find  a  small  one  in  my  report.  It  is  a  plan  of  a 
house  that  ought  to  be  easy  of  construction,  for  it  can  be  made  by  utilizing  the  end  of  a 
barn.  By  boarding  off  a  small  portion  of  the  barn,you  can  have  a  room  that  will  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  a  roosting  room  and  a  room  to  keep  the  hens  warm  in  at  night. 
Attached  to  that  could  be  a  shed  for  the  use  of  the  layeni  during  the  day  time.  On 
the  fioor  of  that  shed,  I  would  scatter  sand,  gravel,  lime  and  bi*oken  crockery— every- 
thing calculated  to  make  the  conditions  as  natural  as  pohsible — to  the  depth  of  11  or 
12  inches.  A  fowl  in  confinement  must  be  artificially  supplied  with  what  she  can 
find  when  roaming  outside  in  summer.  In  summer,  she  provides  herself  with  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  both  the  egg  and  the  egg  shell.  When  we  place  her  in 
confinement  and  simply  feed  her  on  grain,  she  gains  fat,  but  does  not  derive  from 
that  grain  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  shell.  The  first  evidence  you  will  get 
of  this  fact  is,  that  she  will  begin  to  lay  soft  shelled  eggs.  That  is  an  evidence  ttiat 
she  is  not  getting  lime  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  shell.  In  the  shed,  which  I 
have  suggested,  if  you  have  the  sand,  the  ashes,  and  the  broken  crockery,  and  the 
broken  bone,  the  fowl  will  pick  up  all  the  different  essentials  she  requires,  and  also 
be  able  to  dust  heraelf  in  the  fine  sand  and  ashes,  and  so  keep  herself  free  from 
vermin. 

Q.  Tou  leave  this  place  open  on  one  side  ? — A.  I  would  have  the  small  portion 
boarded  off  in  the  barn  to  connect  with  the  sheds  by  small  doors  or  slides.  The 
shed  attachment  should  have  a  window  facing  the  south,  and  it  bhould  have  as  much 
light  and  warmth  as  possible.  It  is  very  important  that  the  building  should  face 
the  south. 

Q.  Would  you  put  straw  over  the  sand  ? — A.  If  you  like  to  do  so.  I  find 
if  you  give  them  the  dry  sand,  the  fowls  scratch  vigorously  in  it 

Q.  You  would  throw  their  food  on  the  top? — A.  Yes.  There  is  this  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  straw,  that  the  grain  is  apt  to  be  more  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  search 
for  it  more  vigorous. 

Q.  The  work  cures  them  of  dyspepsia  ? — A.  The  exercise  is  conducive  to  that. 
It  was  with  a  view  of  curing  them  of  egg  eating,  and  feather  picking,  as  well  as 
furnishing  them  with  material  necessary  to  make  the  conditions  as  much  like  tho^ 
outside  as  possible,  that  I  devised  this  plan. 
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The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  having  such  a  house,  constitated  with  a  southera 
ezpoenre,  are,  that  we  secure  as  much  sunlight  and  warmth  as  possible.  To 
show  the  advantage  of  a  southern  facing,  I  may  state  that  I  hare  two  houses  at  the 
Central  espenmental  farm ;  one  faces  the  south,  the  other  the  east.  In  the  one 
facing  the  east,  and  in  which  was  a  stove,  the  temperature  la»t  winter  fell  to  6  below 
freezing  when  the  temperature  was  10  below  zero  outside.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
house  facing  the  south  and  on  which  the  enn  was  shining,  the  thermometer  registered 
10  above  freezing,  or  a  difference  of  16  degrees,  showing  the  great  advantages  of  a 
southern  position.  The  value  of  a  southern  position,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  appre- 
ciated  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  Sunlight  is  a  great  incentive  to  exorcise,  and 
exercise  will  correct  any  tendency  to  indulge  in  feather  picking.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent egg  eating,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  nests  dark.  The  farmers  should  have  the 
nests  of  the  hens  under  the  platform  of  the  roost.  The  nests  being  dark,  the  hens 
are  likely  to  leave  them  as  soon  as  the  egg  is  laid.  The  hens  will  go  to  the  sunlight 
in  preference.  In  a  house  such  as  I  have  described,  I  would  use  every  means  to 
induce  them  to  go  thire.  A  comparatively  low  ceiling,  in  the  small  house  for  roost- 
ing and  laying  in,  would  economize  the  animal  heat  of  the  body  at  night  and  keep 
them  warm  at  the  very  time  it  is  most  important  that  they  should  be  so  kept  warm. 
A  fowl  is  aninial  life  in  small  form.  When  yon  recollect  that  the  hens  keep  them* 
selves  comparatively  warm  during  the  day  by  exercise,  and  that  when  they  so  to 
roost  the  house  is  colder  than  during  the  day,  the  necessity  for  some  warmth  will  be 
evident.  It  is  just  the  same  with  fowls  as  with  human  beings.  We  often  keep  our- 
selves warm  by  exercise  during  the  day,  but  we  would  not  think  of  sleeping  in  the 
sarhe  cold  room  at  night  without  some  attempt  at  securing  warmth.  I  think  there 
is  not  enough  importance  attached  to  the  keeping  of  the  hens  warm  at  nights. 
Becently,  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Haycock,  of  Kingston,  who  has  an  extensive 
poultry  farm,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  his  conclusions  were  the  same.  The  best 
results  in  this  way,  I  think,  could  be  obtained  by  farmers  putting  up  a  screen,  or 
something  similar,  over  their  fowls  in  winter,  to  economize  tne  animal  heat. 

By  Mr.  Boame: 

Q.  Do  you  ever  give  any  medicine  to  the  hens  to  prevent  them  eating  eggs?— 
A.  No;  nothing  except  a  little  tincture  of  iron  dropped  into  the  water  occasionally. 

Q.  Would  not  carbonate  of  soda,  or  lime  or  something  like  that  do? — A.  The 
lime  is  supplied  in  the  shape  of  oyster  shells  and  cut  green  bones.  I  have  never 
tried  any  carbonate  of  soda,  but  should  be  glad  to  do  so,'if  you  think  it  will  be 
beneficial. 

HOW  TO  FKBD  H1N8,  TO  PROMOTE  LATINO  IN  WINTIB. 

Another  subject  I  would  like  to  speak  about  is  the  proper  feeding  of  hens  so  as 
to  ffet  eggs  from  them  m  winter.  If  we  ascertain  what  an  egg  is  composed  of,  and 
feed  so  as  to  make  it,  we  are  more  likely  to  get  the  e§^.  An  English  chemist,  Mr. 
Warrington,  says  the  egg  is  composed  very  largely  of  albumen,  phosphate  of  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid.  Experiepce  teaches  us  that  cut  grc'en  bone  contains  more  of 
thcbC  constituents  than  any  other  poultiy  food  at  present  known.  We  tried  a  quan- 
tity of  this  food  last  winter,  and  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  it. 

By  Mr.  Wii&an  : 

Q.  How  do  you  prepare  the  bone?  Where  do  you  get  it? — ^A.  We  get  the 
bone  from  the  butcher. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  You  must  have  some  method  of  crushing  it  ? — A.  We  have  a  bone-mill  that 
cuts  it  up. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  Do  you  drive  it  by  steam  or  horse  power  ? — A.  We  work  it  by  hand.    But 
when  the  cut  bone  is  required  in  large  quantities,  it  is  better  to  do  it  by  power. 
Q.  Can  outsiders  bny  the  crushed  bones  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  but  not  in  this  locality 
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By  Mr.  Booms  : 

Q.  Is  it  better  than  the  ground  bone? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  it  contains  more  albumen  in  the  shape  of  the  meat  which 
adheres  to  the  bone,  and  is  also  cut  up. 

Q.  But  the  meat  is  not  the  bone  ? — A.  No.  But  the  green  bone  is  considered  to 
be  much  moie  succulent.  When  the  bone  has  been  dried,  a  good  deal  of  the  virta« 
has  been  taken  out  of  it.  "We  have  never  found  the  ground  bone  to  be  as  effeotivt 
as  the  cut  green  bone. 

By  Mr.  Bain  (  Wentworth)  : 

Q.  How  fine  do  you  reduce  it  ? — A.  To  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  or,  perhaps' 
twice  the  size.     You  can  regulate  the  mill  to  cut  what  size  you  require. 

By  Mr.  Bumham  : 

Q.  What  ib  the  expense  of  the  machine  ? — ^A.  We  paid  $10.50  for  ours. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Will  it  cut  all  the  bones — the  leg  of  an  animal  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  the  bones 
have  to  be  cut  or  broken  into  pieces  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  put  into  the  retort 
or  cylinder  for  holding  the  pieces  of  bones.  There  is  a  top  plate  put  on,  which 
presHes  the  bones  down  on  the  knives,  which  act  very  much  on  the  principle  of  a 
planing  machine.  The  bones  are  actually  planed,  and  after  going  through  the 
machine,  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  sausage  meat.  You  will  readily  per- 
ceive that  it  is  likely  to  be  a  very  valuable  food. 

By  Mr.  Girouard  (Two  Mountains) : 

Q.  I  suppose  where  farmers  have  no  such  machines,  that  they  could  break  the 
bones  with  a  hammer? — A.  Yes;  any  way  will  be  better  than  none  at  all.  It  is 
absolutely  necesbary  to  give  lime  in  some  shape  to  fowls,  and  you  cannot  give  it  in 
any  better  shape  than  by  cut  or  ground  bone.    The  first  to  be  preferred. 

Q.  You  prefer  the  cut  green  bone  to  the  dry  bones  of  the  chemical  works  ?— A. 
I  certainly  do. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  where  these  mills  are  to  be  bought? — A.  They  are  sold  at 
Milford,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Cazenovia,  in  New  York.  While  answering  this 
question,  permit  me  to  add  the  statement  I  made  last  year,  that  the  farmers  have  not 
taken  the  interest  in  tBeir  poultry  that  they  should  have  done,  or  a  demand  would, 
ere  this,  have  arisen  for  cut  bone  and  mills  to  <mt  them,  and  as  soon  as  such  demand 
arises,  ettort  to  supply  it  will  no  doubt  be  made  by  some  of  our  machinery  men.  The 
whole  economy,  1  may  say,  of  poultry  feeding  has  been  altered  by  the  introduction 
of  these  mills.  What  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  actual  waste  can  now  be  con- 
verted into  the  most  perfect  poultry  food  known.  In  other  woitls,  the  bones  which 
the  butchers  have  heretofore  thrown  away,  or  given  away,  can  now  be  used  to  pro- 
duce eggs  in  plenty,  at  a  time  when  they  command  the  highest  price. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  When  do  you  feed  this  green  bone  ration?— A.  The  best  way  to  feed  cat 
green  bones  is  on  the  morning  of  one  day  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next.  The 
more  of  this  cut  bone  you  feed,  the  less  of  the  expensive  grains  will  be  required,  and 
more  oats.  If  I  fed  the  ground  bone  in  the  morning,  I  would  give  a  very  light  feed 
of  oats  at  noon,  and  a  heavy  feed  of  other  grain  at  night,  the  latter  in  order  to  keep 
the  crop  full  during  the  long  night  fast.  I  sometimes  feed  a  ration  in  the  morning 
composed  of  ground  meals. 

By  Mr.  McGregor: 

Q.  How  do  you  mix  that  morning  meal? — A.  Sometimes  I  take  ground  wheat 
and  mix  with  bran,  sometimes  boiled  turnips  or  potatoes.  I  mix  it  so  as  to  make  it 
crummy,  and  I  feed  it  in  a  trough.  It  is  not  good  to  feed  too  much  of  this  soft  staff 
at  a  time. 
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Q.  Can  you  mix  the  out  bone  with  this  meal  ration  ? — ^A.  Tes,  and  I  sometimes 
do  so. 

Q.  They  like  it  ? — A.  Yes;  they  eat  it  with  evident  relish. 

By  Mr.  Boame: 

Q.  Why  do  you  give  a  heavy  meal  at  night?— A.  Well,  to  keep  the  crop  as  full 
as  possible  during  the  night. 

Q.  But  philosophy  teaches  us  that  the  stomach  wants  rest,  and  I  suppose  it  is 
the  same  with  the  crop  of  fowls?— A.  I  fancy  in  a  fowl  it  must  be  different.  A  fowl 
takes  its  food  into  the  crop,  and  then  it  is  ground  up  in  the  gizzard.  It  is  a  longer 
process.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  laying  hen  deposits  her 
egg  soon  after  morning.  In  the  formation  of  the  egg,  the  assimilating  process  is 
going  on  rapidly  during  the  night.  Now,  when  a  hen  lays  four  or  five  eggs  in  a 
week,  you  will  realize  that  the  egg  has  to  be  made  very  rapidly.  S:iy,  for  inntance, 
on  the  Monday  morning,  a  Black  Minorca  lays  a  large  egg — and  the  Minorca  eggs 
are  large — followed  by  another  egg  on  Tuesday.  Probably  Hhe  will  miss  a  day  and 
lay  on  Thursday,  and  again  the  day  following.  You  will  thus  see  that  the  eggs 
have  to  be  manufactured  pretty  rapidly.  If  you  were  to  examine  the  ova — the  egg 
clusters  of  the  fowl — you  would  find  scores  of  these  little  eggs  all  clustered  together, 
and  as  an  egg  is  detached  from  this  bunch,  it  passes  through  the  oviduct,  increat<ing 
in  size  until  it  receives  the  lime  for  the  shell,  which  is  the  last  process  it  goes  through 
before  being  expelled  into  the  nest.  Now,  the  'hen  would  have  a  last  feed  at  3.30 
on  a  winter  afternoon,  and  probably  would  not  get  any  more  food  till  daylight  next 
morning,  which  would  be  after  seven  o'clock.  That  is  a  pretty  long  fast,  and  all 
experience  goes  to  show  that  the  hen's  crop  had  better  be  kept  as  full  as  possible 
during  that  time.    It  is  the  same,  I  might  say,  with  growing  chickens  at  any  season. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  You  would  feed  corn  or  wheat  at  that  time  ? — A.  To  some  breeds.  I  would 
prefer  to  give  corn  to  the  lighter  breeds,  such  as  the  Spanish  breeds,  because  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  corn  which  will  go  into  eggs,  with  them,  will  make  the  Plymouth 
Hocks  and  the  Brahmas  too  fat  to  lay  at  all.  I  intended  to  touch  on  that  subject  a 
little  later  on,  but  I  was  desirous  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  this 
cut  green  bone  ration  as  such  a  cheap  and  almost  perfect  egg  producing  food.  In 
this  connection,  I  may  say  that  my  aim  has  been  to  lay  before  the  poultrymen  and 
farmers  of  the  country,  at  all  times,  as  cheap  an  egg>  producer  as  possible,  and  I  think 
this  cut  green  bone  comes  as  near  as  we  can  possibly  get  at  present.  I  may  add  that 
red  clover  hay  is  another  valuable  food,  and  a  cheap  one,  as  an  egg  producer  in 
winter,  in  conjunction  with  the  cut  bones. 

Q.  How  do  you  feed  the  hay  ? — A.  Cut  up  in  half-inch  lengths,  and  mixed  in  a 
warm  mash.  That  can  be  fed  with  the  cut  green  bones  alternatively,  at  morning  or 
at  night. 

By  Mr.  Ghieve: 

Q.  What  do  you  mix  with  the  hay? — A.  Bran,  shorts  and,  if  you  like,  put  in  a 
handl'ul  or  so  of  animal  meal  or  ground  bone,  and  it  will  be  so  much  the  better. 

By  Mr.  Boome : 

Q.  Do  you  try  to  feed  ensilage? — A.  Yes.  Permit  me  to  say,  that  at  one  of  the 
institute  meetings  I  attended  in  south  Huron,  a  farmer  said  he  fattened  his  chickens 
for  market,  on  silage.  Mr.  McMillan  may  remember  the  incident  for  he  was  at  the 
meeting. 

By  Mr.  McGregor  ; 

Q.  When  do  you  feed  vegetables?  In  the  morning,  noon,  or  evening? — A.  The 
best  plan  is  to  have  the  vegetables  before  the  layers  all  the  time.  I  have  a  cabbage 
suspended  by  a  string  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  fowls  take  from  it  just  as  they  like. 
If  it  is  not  convenient  to  get  cabbage,  I  must  take  any  of  the  unmarketable 
vegetables  about  the  farm ;  anything  that  is  cheapest  and  in  greatest  abundance. 
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Q.  What  about  turnips? — A.  Turnips  are  one  of  the  best;  carrots  are  also  good, 
and  we  have  fed  extensively  on  mangels. 

Q.  How  about  cooking  the  food  7-— A.  1  believe  more  in  cooked  food  than  in 
raw.  I  have  always  found  the  first  named  best,  but  what  might  be  my  experience 
might  not  be  another's.    There  is  really  no  cast  iron  rule  as  to  this. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  That  would  not  apply  to  the  cut  bones  ? — A.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  boiled 
vegetable  food.  Boiled  turnips  made  into  a  mash,  given  in  the  morning,  is  an 
excellent  incentive  to  health  and  egg-laying. 

By  Mr,  Smith  (Ontario) : 

Q.  Whatabout  potatoes  7 — A.  Potatoes  are  excellent  We  have  the  small  potatoes 
at  tho  farm  sent  down  to  our  department  and  they  are  boiled.  Variety  is  the  spice 
of  life,  we  are  told,  and  it  applies  to  poultry  as  well  as  to  the  human  family. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  From  your  hanging  up  the  cabbage,  you  believe  in  a  hen  working  for  her 
living? — A.  Yes,  she  has  in  this  way  to  jump  for  it.  I  would  have  the  cabbage  so 
suspended  in  this  room  that  1  was  telling  you  of  some  time  ago,  to  be  used  as  a  place 
for  the  hens  to  scratch  and  exercise  in. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Don't  you  consider  the  bones  that  have  not  been  boiled  much  better  than 
those  that  have  been  so  treated  ? — A.  Yes.  The  bones  that  are  boiled  and  dried  seem 
to  lose  the  good  properties  that  the  fre^h  bones  have.  I  have  been  talking  to  butchers 
about  these  bones,  and  what  they  are  worth.  In  many  cases  the  butchers  said  they 
gave  the  bones  away  to  their  customers,  and  did  not  charge  for  them.  I  askeid 
several,  and  I  found  out  that  when  I  said  they  were  as  near  as  possible  to  actual 
was'e,  I  was  not  far  wrong.  For  one  cent  a  pound  you  can  get  a  regular  supply. 
That  is  what  we  pay  for  them  in  quantities  from  50  to  70  Ids.,  and  we  do  so  in 
order  to  secure  delivery. 

By  Mr.  Boome  ; 

Q.  That  is  all  very  well  for  those  living  close  to  a  city,  but  what  about  those  in 
the  country? — A.  Well,  a  farmer  has  a  certain  amount  of  offals  from  the  pigs  he 
may  kill,  which  he  can  use,  and  he  has  meat  occasionally,  the  bones  of  which  he 
can  cut  or  break  up. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  Frequentlv? — ^A.  Yes,  frequently.  There  are  lots  of  bones  that  a  far- 
mer can  get  hold  of  that  have  hitherto  gone  to  waste,  and  that  being  so, 
he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  utilizing  them.  The  bone  mill  may  be  considered 
costly  at  $10  or  $15,  for  an  individual  to  purchase,  but  by  several  farmers 
clubbing  together  the  cost  of  purchase  would  oe  light  to  each  one,  and  thoy  could 
arrange  to  have  it  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  in  turn.  I  might  say  that 
the  name  difficnltv  is  met  with  when  you  advocate  a  cream  separator.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  it  would  never  pay  to  use  a  separator,  but  we  are  now  told  that  the  man 
with  20  cows  ought  to  have  one.  The  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  formation  of 
joint  stock  creameries  and  factories.  A  bone  cutter  might  be  put  in  one  of  these 
factories  wheie  they  have  power,  and  utilized  by  the  patrons  of  the  facloiy  for  their 
poultry.  In  that  way,  it  would  come  very  cheaply  to  the  farmers.  All  the  bones 
that  have  heretofore  been  allowed  to  waste  could  be  brought  in  and  utilized.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  regular  supply  of  cut  bones  if 
there  was  a  real  desire  to  use  them.  As  I  said  before,  the  whole  aim  and  object  in 
recommending  this  food  in  to  provide  the  farmers  with  as  cheap  an  egg  producing 
ration  as  is  possible  to  obtain. 
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By  Mr.  McDonald  {Assinibaid) :  , 

Q.  How  much  of  this  bone  do  yon  feed  per  day? — ^A.  One  pound  to  16  hens;  in 
other  words  an  ounce  a  day.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  hens  commence  to  lay  freely, 
I  would  double  that.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  feeding  this  cut  green  bone 
increases  the  fertility  of  the  egg.  That  is  an  important  point.  The  demand  for  eggs, 
every  year,  is  increasing,  and  it  is  very  important  to  hare  the  eggs  fertile,  and  it  is 
important  to  find  out  if  this  food  of  cut  green  bone  is  a  factor  in  securing  this.  I 
can  positively  say  that  cut  bone  fed  to  young  chicks  ref>ults  in  rapid  growth  and 
fiesh  forming.    I  will  speak  of  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  chickens  later  on. 

SYSTEMATIC  BREBDINO  OF  HBN8. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  In  the  absence  of  the  cut  green  bone,  what  is  the  best  substitute? — ^A.  Boiled 
meat.  Speaking  of  the  laying  stock  and  their  treatment,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  winter  the  hen  will  require  a  perch.  The  hens  which 
have  been  laying  well  throughout  winter  ought  to  have  a  rest  before  they  are  used 
as  breeders.  When  farmers  begin  to  take  greater  intereift  in  poultry  raising  they 
will  practice  the  course  we  puraae  at  the  farm,  that  is,  to  reserve  six  or  seven  of  the 
best  nens  for  breeding  from  in  the  spring.  We  want  to  make  any  suggestions  that 
we  have  to  offer  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  farmer  to  carry  out.  If  you  say  to  him 
that  one  portion  of  his  flock  should  be  kept  for  breeders  and  another  for  layers,  he 
thinks  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  bother  to  him,  but  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
putting  aside  7  or  10  fowls  for  breeding  from  in  the  spring.  In  the  meantime  the 
remainder  of  his  hens  can  be  utilia^  for  egg  producing.  A  great  point  with  the 
farmer  should  be,  to  have  fertile  eggs  early  in  the  season,  so  has  to  have  early  chickens. 

By  Mr.  McGhregor : 

Q.  How  do  you  give  the  hens  a  rest? — ^A.  By  reducing  the  stimulating  diet ;  by 
feeding  more  oats  and  by  gradually  changing  their  food.  When  the  farmer  becomes 
better  acquainted  with  the  proper  treatment  of  his  hens,  he  will  more  thoroughly 
understand  thene  things.  In  the  meantime  I  have  to  meet  the  farmers  and  I  do  not 
like  to  put  too  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  If  you  find  a  farmer  with  a  flock  of 
50  or  70  hens,  and  you  tell  him  to  kill  them  all  off  and  get  thoroughbreds,  he  says 
that  that  will  be  costly,  and  so,  apt  to  become  frightened.  He  can  1^  told,  however, 
that  in  the  fall  he  should  procure  a  thoi*oughbred  cockerel,  and  in  spring  he  will  be 
breeding  chickens  that  are  nearer  to  thoroughbreds  than  his  previous  stock.  He 
will  be  on  a  fair  way  to  improvement,  that  is,  if  his  hens  are  not  too  old. 

By  Mr.  Oarpenter  : 

Q.  The  hens  for  breeding  purposes  you  would  keep  in  separate  apartments  ?— 
A.  I  would. 

Q.  You  would  not  allow  them  to  run  with  the  laying  stock?— A.  Certainly  not. 
By  a  little  intelligent  and  judicious  management  the  farmer  can  manage  so  as  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results.  Let  me  explain  that  after  a  good  supply  of  eggs  has 
been  secured  during  winter,  by  letting  his  hens  run  out  in  spring  they  will  begin  to 
lay  again,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  during  the  summer,  and  until  the  moulting 
season  begins  when  they  will  take  their  three  months'  rest.  It  requires  some  little 
knowledge  and  intelligent  management  to  secure  results.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  farmer  should  not  procure  eggn  in  winter  when  they  are  worth  more  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  after  his  hens  have  laid  all 
winter,  that  they  should  not  continue  the  egg  yield  all  summer.  Heretofore,  cows 
have  gone  into  the  winter  dry,  and  have  given  little  or  no  milk  until  the  spring 
grasses  were  obtainable.  But  all  that  is  altered.  Milk  is  obtained  from  cows  now 
in  winter  to  make  butter  with,  and  the  summer  flow  of  milk  is  used  for  making 
cheese.  Hens  treated  in  the  same  systematic  and  intelligent  manner  will  yield  eggs 
winter  and  summer. 
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By  Mr,  McDonald  (^Assiniboid)  : 

Q,  At  what  temperature  do  you  keep  the  hens  in  winter  ? — ^A.  Two  or  three 
degrees  above  freezing.  A  hen  will  stand  6  or  8  or  10  degrees  below  freezing 
without  discomfort,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  when  a  hen  is  kept  in  a  cold 

f)lace  she  will  draw  on  the  food  to  supply  animal  heat.  Self  preservation  is  the  first 
aw  of  nature.  In  the  case  of  the  cow,  pig,  or  hen,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  cold  place, 
the  food  that  should  go  into  milk,  flesh  or  eggs  will  be  drawn  upon  to  make  aninuu 
heat. 

By  Mr.  Boome : 

Q.  Then  the  warmer  you  keep  the  hen  the  better? — A.  Ko,  not  too  warm.  Too 
much  warmth  is  apt  to  bring  vermin.  If  you  keep  your  poultry  house  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  35  it  will  be  about  right.  When  it  is  colder  the  water  freezes, 
the  vegetables  freeze,  and  the  excrement  freezes  to  the  platfoi-ms.  If  it  could  be 
arranged  so  that  the  water  would  not  freeze,  it  would  be  better.  I  am  sure  the  ben 
would  be  healthier.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  laid  so  much  stress  on  having  the 
hens  kept  warmer  at  night  than  during  the  day. 

BEST  VABIETIES    OF  HENS  FOR  QIYSN  PURPOSES. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  Have  you  arrived  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  best  variety  of  fowls  for  the 
farmer? — A.  After  five  years*  experimental  work,  I  think  the  Plvmouih  Bock  it 
decidedly  the  best.  In  the  absence  of  the  English  Dorking,  which  is  not  always 
easy  to  obtain,  I  recommend  the  Plymouth  Eock. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  (Amrdhoia') : 

Q.  You  would  advise  pure-bred  Plymouth  Eock? — A.  In  every  case. 

By  Mr.  Boome  : 

Q.  What  is  to  prevent  the  farmers  from  getting  the  Dorking  ? — A.  Nothing  at 
all  but  the  idea  that  they  are  too  delicate. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  They  are  not  as  large  as  the  Plymouth  Eock  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  they  are 
longer  in  the  body. 

By  Mr.  Featherston  : 

Q.  You  mean  the  coloured  Dorking? — A.  Yes.  In  connection  with  the  coloured 
Dorking,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  had  a  letter  last  December  from  Mr.  B.  D.  Dicken- 
son, of  Barrie,  Ont,,  in  which  he  says:  "Last  spring  (1893)  I  began  my  experience 
with  coloured  Dorkings,  by  getting  a  few  settings  of  the  best  eggs  I  could,  and 
batched  and  reared  the  chickens  very  successfully.  In  all  respects  they  made  rapid 
growth.  Fi'om  chickens  hatched  on  the  26th  of  May  I  bad  cockerels  that  weighed 
nine  to  nine  and  a  half  pounds,  and  one,  six  months,  eleven  pounds.  I  found  them 
as  hardy  during  the  winter  as  some  white  Leghorns  I  had,  and  as  good  layers.  I 
have  heard  the  coloured  Dorking  credited  with  being  a  bad  layer,  but  my 
experience  leads  me  to  a  reverse  conclusion.  I  strongly  recommend  the  rearing  of 
coloured  Dorkings  by  farmers  and  others  who  want  a  good  broiler,  or  full  sized 
fowl."  I  consider  this  very  valuable  testimony.  The  value  of  this  breed  is  not 
rightly  understood.    They  are  good  layers  and  make  a  very  superior  table  fowl. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  How  are  the  Plymouth  Eock  for  layers? — A.  Good.  Let  me  say  here  that 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  go  lo  the  farmer  and  say:  "Here  is  a  fowl  that  is  only  good  for 
laying."  We  must  find  a  breed,  if  possible,  that  is  good  for  both,  and  I  recommend 
the  Plymouth  Eock  because  it  is  both  a  good  layer  and  a  good  table  fowl.    The 
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cockerels  make  a  development  ofoue  pound  per  month.  We  have  put  on  a  pound  and 
a  quarter,  and  more,  on  our  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  at  the  Central  farm  per  month. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  farmers  not  bringing  in  a  pair  of  Plymouth  Rock  chickens 
weighing  eight  pounds  in  four  months,  that  is  four  pounds  apiece.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  getting  the  breed  and  feeding  them  properly.  What  1  can  do  in  the  way 
of  putting  on  flesh  on  the  chicks,  the  farmer  can  do.  I  repeat,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  farmer  should  not  bring  in  a  pair  of  Plymouth  Rock  chickens,  or  a  pair  of 
Dorkings  or  Houdans,  or  Wyandottes,  into  the  market,  weighing  eight  pounds  at  the 
end  of  four  months,  except  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  breeds  and  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  young  stock. 

By  Mr.  Roome : 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  eight  pounds  per  pair  in  four  months? — A.  Yes.  A  pound 
each  per  month.  Let  me  say  that  I  feel  strongly  on  this  point,  for  our  cities  ought 
to  be  furnished  with  a  far  belter  class  of  table  poultry  by  the  farmers.  Take,  for 
instance,  our  city  of  Ottawa,  this  city  is  in  a  particularly  favourable  position  for 
securing  a  large  supply  of  fine  market  poultry.  It  has  a  surrounding  country  well 
adapted  for  the  raising  of  poultry.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Montreal,  and  the 
western  cities.  There  should  be  as  little  excuse  for  poor  table  poultry  as  there  is 
for  an  inferior  quality  of  cheese,  and  I  think  the  farmers  will  see  it  in  the  same  light 
when  the  matter  is  brought  before  them. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  What  do  you  find  the  average  yearly  egg  production  of  the  Plyrifouth  Rock  ? 
—A.  120  to  130  eggs. 

Q.  And  of  the  Wyandotte  ? — A.  About  the  same ;  perhaps  a  few  more. 

Q.  But  a  smaller  egg? — A.  Yes;  slightly  smaller,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  What  about  the  Dorking  ? — A.  The  Dorking,  I  should  say,  about  100. 

By  Mr.  Smith  (^Ontario)  : 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Dorking  is  not  a  tender  fowl  ? — A.  Not  as  a  rule.  In 
some  localities  it  is  a  hardy  fowl,  but  in  others,  it  is  more  tender.  It  is  more  a 
matter  of  prejudice  against  the  breed  than  anything  else. 

By  Mr,  Feaiheraton  : 
Q.  Wet  seems  to  affect  them  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  (Amniboia^  : 
Q.  In  a  dry  climate  they  would  be  good  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  You  look  upon  oats  as  your  staple  grain  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  conjunction  with  the 
cut  green  bone. 

Q.  A  good  many  have  the  impression  that  oats  is  the  poorest  food  you  can 
give? — A.  So  it  is  by  itself,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  cut  green  bone  it  makes  an 
excellent  food. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  CAssiniboia)  : 

Q.  Of  all  classes  of  grain,  which  is  the  best? — A.  Wheat. 

By  Mr.  McOregor  : 

Q.  Ground  oats  or  in  the  whole  ? — ^A.  I  feed  oats,  in  conjunction  with  the  cut 
green  bone,  in  the  whole.    In  the  mash,  they  are  better  cut. 

By  Mr.  Featherston  : 

Q.  Is  not  cracked  corn  a  good  food  ? — A.  Yes,  for  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  Spanish  type,  but  it  is  rather  injurious  to  the  Asiatic  breeds,  which  are  easily 
disposed  to  put  on  fat.  You  have  got  to  distinguish,  in  feeding,  between  the  different 
breeds.  ' 
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Q.  Com  has  greater  fattening  quality  than  any  other  grain  ?— A.  Yes.  And  it 
ia  also  heating. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  How  would  you  compare  the  Plymouth  Bock  with  the  Black  Spanish  ?  I 
think  Black  Spanish  and  White  Leghorns  are  very  good  ? — ^A.  So  they  are,  but  the 
best  layer  we  nave  is  the  Black  Minorca,  a  branch  of  the  Black  Spanish  family. 

By  Mr.  McOregar  : 
Q.  What  number  of  eggs?— A.  140  to  150  a  year. 
By  Air.  McDonald  (^Assiniboia)  : 

Q.  Are  the  eggs  as  large  as  the  Plymouth  Bock  ? — ^A.  They  are  larger.  Allow 
me  to  say,  that  I  brought  into  the  department  of  agriculture  on  the  16th  of  last 
January,  four  to  five  dozen  of  Black  Minorca  eggs,  weighing  six  to  a  pound  all  bat 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce.  I  brought  in  at  the  same  time  seven  or  eight  dozens  of 
Brahma  and  Langshan  eggs,  all  weighing  seven  to  a  pound.  The  Black  Minorcas 
have  laid  uninterruptedly  from  the  end  of  December  up  to  now,  and  very  large  eggs. 

By  Mr.  Featherstan : 

Q.  Of  the  Dorkings,  I  have  found  seven  eggs  over  a  pound  ? — A.  I  do  not  doubt 
it.    As  I  said  before,  we  do  not  think  enough  of  the  Dorkings. 

*  HOW  TO  SEOURS  GOOD  BOOS  FOB  BXPOBT. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  How  is  it  usually  with  the  Black  Minorca  egg  shells  ?  It  is  a  fault  with  the 
Black  Spanish  egg  that  the  tender  shell  is  not  good  for  shipping? — ^A.  I 
intended  to  have  touched  on  that  point  in  the  feeding,  so  as  to  supply  lime  in  proper 
quantities.  Where  you  have  a  prolific  egg  layer,  you  must,  of  course,  supply  her 
abundantly  with  all  that  goes  to  make  the  shell. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  I  find  that  the  English  public  want  the  unfertilized  egg.  Would  it  not  be 
wise  for  our  people  to  arrange  to  seod  them  the  eggs  in  that  condition  ? — A.  Yes. 

In  connection  with  your  question  I  may  say  that  when  Professor  Long,  from 
England,  was  here,  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  said  it 
was  a  most  important  point  and  one  that  immediately  affected  the  trade  in  eggs, 
with  England. 

By  Mr.  McOregor : 

Q.  The  egg  keeps  longer? — A.  Yes;  and  keep  their  good  flavour  longer. 
When  at  Harrow,  in  Essex  county,  attending  the  meeting  at  which  you  were 
present,  I  met  Dr.  Campeau,  of  that  town,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  made  it  a 
study,  for  a  long  time,  to  find  out  the  difference  in  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  non- 
fertilized  versus  the  fertilized  egg,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  non- 
fertilized  egg  kept  longer  and  better. 

By  Mr.  Dyer  : 

Q.  Would  you  tell  us  how  you  fed  this  clover  hay? — A.  I  put  it  in  a  pail,  pour 
boiling  water  on  it  and  let  it  steep  all  night.  In  the  morning  it  comes  out  quite 
soft  and  in  excellent  condition  to  mix  with  any  ground  bones  you  have,  or  anything 
convenient 

Q.  After  you  have  cut  it? — A.  Yes,  it  is  cut  into  half  inch  lengths  by  a  clover 
cutter.  When  I  am  among  the  farmers  I  go  into  these  matters  of  detail  thoroughly, 
and  I  urge  the  turning  of  all  waste  into  poultry  and  eggs.  You  can  see  what  an 
opportunity  the  farmer  has  to  turn  to  account  the  waste  of  his  houne,  the  kitc*.hen 
and  the  table.    As  I  said  last  year,  if  he  will  put  a  pot  to  one  side,  and  put  all  the 
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QDiised  vegetables,  table  eoraps,  kitchen  waste,  into  it  and  boil  the  whole  into  a  mess, 
and  mix  up  with  it  the  ground  grain  that  is  cheapest  on  the  farm,  whether  ground 
oats,  or  wheat,  or  bran,  etc.,  etc.,  adding  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  he  will  ha?e  a  very 
stimulating  ration  to  feed  to  his  hens. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  {Assiniboia)  : 

Q.  In  winter  you  would  advise  feeding  that  warm  ?— A.  Tes. 

By  Mr.  Semple : 

Q.  How  many  years  does  a  hen  retain  her  lading  qualities  ? — A.  Three  years 
with  what  we  call  the  Spanish  family  or  the  Mediterranean  class,  and  two  to  two- 
and  a  half  years  with  the  Asiatics  and  American  classes. 

GENBBAL   TRBATMSNT  OF  HSNS — ^PBSVSNTIVXS  AND  CUBES. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  You  advise  our  farmers  to  confine  their  hens  in  good  sized  yards  rather 
than  allowing  them  to  run  at  large? — ^A.  Yes,  when  they  have  more  than  one 
breed. 

By  Mr.  McGregor  : 

Q.  How  many  hens  to  the  acre  ? — ^A.  One  hundred. 

By  Mr.  Featherston  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  better  to  let  them  run  ? — ^A.  Yes,  when  they  have  a  chance.  Where 
you  have  only  one  breed,  it  is  easy  to  deal  with  it.  Where  you  have  as  many  as  I  have, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity,  in  order  to  obtain  results,  to  keep  them  separate. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  But  if  a  farmer  has  a  number  of  breeds,  and  wants  to  breed  from  them,  can 
he  not  do  so  by  taking  a  certain  number  and  shutting  them  up  about  ten  days  before 
he  needs  to  use  them  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  done  in  a  great  many  cases  and  I  have  done 
it  myself  before  coming  to  the  Central  farm.    It  is  only  a  little  more  trouble  and  care. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Does  the  White  Leghorn  only  lay  well  two  years  ? — ^A.  Three  years  in  most 
cases. 

Q.  And  the  Black  Spanish  ? — ^A.  About  the  same  time. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  You  would  not  recommend  keeping  any  variety  as  long  as  three  years  7 — A» 
No. 

INOUBATION — ^NATUftAL  AND  ABTIFIOIAL. 

By  Mr,  McGregor: 

Q.  Bo  you  use  an  incubator? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it? — ^A.  I  find  it  excellent  I  think  that  is  ij^e  only  way 
of  getting  early  chickens. 

By  Mr.  Featherston  : 

Q.  Whose  patent  have  you  7 — ^A.  We  have  the  hot  water  incubator  made  after 
the  old  English  pattern.  We  pour  in  hot  water  every  morning  and  night.  We  take 
out  two  gallons  of  comparatively  cool  water  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  substi- 
tute water  almost  boiling:.  I  think  this  kind  of  incubator  would  recommend  itself  to 
the  farmers'  wives.  Indeed  I  have  been  on  the  look  out  for  some  years  to  get  an 
incubator  that  a  fai-mer's  wife  can  run  while  attending  to  her  household  duties. 
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By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  ? — A.  If  home  made,  such  an  ioonbator  should  cost  from  $B 
to  $11.    It  can  be  bought  for  $18. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Are  chickens  hatched  by  an  incubator  any  stronger  than  others? — A.  I  pre- 
fer those  hatched  in  an  incubator,  for  qaick  raising,  because  they  are  less  liable  to 
vermin. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  it  an  improvement  on  the  natural  process?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Featherston  : 

Q.  Should  not  fowls  be  well  cared  for  during  the  moalting  season  ? — A.  Yee>. 
The  treatment  I  gi\re  my  fowls  in  summer  is  different  to  that  in  winter.  When  the 
breeding  season  is  over  I  take  away  the  male  birds  and  let  the  hens  go  into  the  fields. 
When  the  moulting  season  comes  on,  the  h«)ns  require  a  stimulating  food,  and  they 
require  to  be  well  fed.  A  little  sulphur  judiciously  added  to  the  food  at  that  time 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Roome : 

Q.  What  eflfect  would  it  have  to  give  them  sulphur  in  large  quantities  ? — It 
would  produce  cold  and  roup. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  Vermin  appears  to  be  a  great  difficulty  to  farmers  to  overcome.  What  do 
you  do  in  cases  of  that  kind  7 — ^A.  On  the  hens  we  sometimes  use  a  preparation  of 
sulphur  and  lard  and  rub  it  into  the  feathers.  But  this  would  be  impossible  in  the 
case  of  a  large  number  of  hens.  Where  red  mites  take  possession  of  a  poultry  house, 
coal  oil  is  the  bent  thing  to  use.  We  put  in  on  both  sides  of  the  roost  because  the 
mites  will  get  into  the  crevices. 

Q.  Do  the  hens  refuse  to  go  on  the  perch  when  the  coal  oil  is  there? — A.  No. 
But  it  should  never  be  put  on  in  large  quantities  to  injure  their  feet.  For  lice  in  the 
nests,  coal  oil  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  we  have.  After  all,  prevention  is  a  great 
deal  easier  than  cure.  At  the  Central  farm  we  have  never  been  troubled  with  vermin 
in  the  poultry  house,  with  one  exception,  and  the  experience  I  had  did  me  a  great 
deal  of  good.  1  happened  to  notice  two  roosts  oa  which  the  red  miles  had  got  lodg- 
ment. I  procured  a  coal  oil  can  and  deluged  the  roosts  with  the  oil,  and  the  mites 
swarmed  out  in  large  numbers.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  red  mites  get  grand- 
children in  48  hours.  I  found  the  coal  oil  remedy  most  effectual.  I  got  rid  of  all  the 
mites  in  that  way.  Coal  oil  liberally  used  is  superior  to  any  powder  you  can  obtain, 
because  it  gets  thoroughly  into  the  crevices,where  the  powders  cannot  penetrate. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  in  cases  of  roup  ? — A.  I  would  not  advise  a  farmer  to  attempt 
to  doctor  a  sick  hen.  If  he  is  a  valuable  cock  and  a  case  of  roup  occurs,  he  should 
isolate  the  fowl  at  once  and  inject  coal  oil  up  the  nostrils. 

Q.  Crude  coal  oil? — A.  I  would  rake  the  refined  oil,  such  as  you  would  burn 
in  a  lamp  and  add  five  drops  of  carbolic  liquid  to  a  teaspoonful  of  the  oil.  You  can 
either  use  a  syringe  or  drop  it  into  the  nostril. 

By  Mr.  Boome : 

Q.  Is  roup  contagious? — A.  It  is  both  infectious  and  contagious.  It  is  brought 
on  by  cold  and  other  causes,  such  as  filthy  quarters ;  it  is  a  germ  disease: 

Q.  Now  you  are  getting  at  it.  Do  you  find  it  hard  to  cure  in  its  earlier  stages  ? 
—A.  JSo. 

HOW  TO   DIET  AND  BBINQ  YOUNQ   CHICKENS  FORWARD. 

By  Mr.  McMillan: 

Q.  In  reference  to  feeding  chickens,  you  would  not  approve  of  feeding  grain  to 
very  young  chickens? — A.  No.    That  is  another  subject  I  intended  to  have  spokea 
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about  in  its  proper  place.  I  have  referred  to  it  briefly  already,  I  may  say  that  I 
And  the  best  feed  to  put  young  chickens  on  their  feet  is  stale  bread  soaked  with 
milk  and  then  squeezed  dry  and  so  fed.  A  notion  has  hitherto  prevailed  that  hard 
boiled  eggs  should  be  given  to  the  chickens.  From  experience,  I  found  that  was 
conducive  to  diarrhoea,  particularly  when  over  fed;  the  healthiest  food  we  can  give 
the  chickens  is,  as  I  have  just  stated,  stale  bread  soaked  in  milk  and  squeezed  dry, 
varied  after  the  second  day  by  stale  bread  crumbs,  granulated  oatmeal,  boiled  rice 
mixed  separate  or  together  until  14  days,  and  then  1  would  give  grain  in  very  small 
quantities,  but  not  until  then.  Thousands  of  chickens  are  lost  annually  on  account 
of  feeding  grain  too  early. 

By  Mr,  Fridkam : 
<^.  Would  you  give  the  same  rations  to  young  turkeys? — A-  The  treatment  for 
young  turkeys  would  be  almost  similar  for  the  first  days  of  their  existence,  although 
turkeys  require  greater  care  than  chickens. 

By  Mr,  Sanborn  : 
Q.  Would  you  give  them  grain  more  than  once  a  day? — A.  I  would  feed  them 
a  few  grains  at  a  time  and  give  them  a  good  feed  at  night  before  going  to  roost. 

By  Mr,  Carpenter : 

Q.  When  would  you  first  commence  to  give  them  grain? — A.  After  they  are 
fourteen  days  old. 

Q.  As  early  as  that  ? — A.  Yes,  but  you  will  understand  it  must  be  given  in  very 
small  quantities.  The  bone  meal  makes  an  excellent  chicken  food.  After  the  first 
five  or  six  days,  I  make  a  mixture  of  corn  meal,  bran  and  shorts,  with  a  handful  of 
bone  meal  thrown  in.  This  ration  will  be  found  to  push  them  on  very  satisfactorily. 
As  Istated  before,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  although  it  is  a  fact  which  the  farmer 
usually  fails  to  realize,  that  the  future  fowl  is  made  in  the  first  four  or  five  weeks  of 
its  existence.  A  chicken  which  is  allowed  to  be  stunted  at  the  outset  of  its  exist- 
ence never  amounts  to  anything.  This  fact  is  thoroughly  understood  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  France,  where  you  find  the  chickens  carefully  attended  to.  In  this  country, 
where  you  meet  with  one  case  in  which  the  chickens  are  looked  after,  you  will  find 
a  dozen  where  they  are  allowed  to  scratch  and  pick  for  themselves.  The  best  way 
of  managing  is  to  confine  the  hen  with  her  brood  in  a  coop.  Then  you  can  feed  the 
chickens  as  often  as  you  please  and  get  flesh  on  them.  If  the  hen  is  allowed  to  run 
loose  and  drag  her  chickens  about,  they  are  apt  to  lose  flesh  instead  of  gaining  it. 
In  four  or  five  weeks  the  hen  will  begin  to  lay,  and  can  be  taken  away,  but  the  colony 
of  young  chickens  will  return  to  their  coop  again.  By  cooping  them  carefully  you 
secure  the  chickens  against  rats,  weasels  and  cats,  which  are  among  the  deadliest 
enemies  of  the  young  chicken.  A  farmer  can  have  his  chickens  in  a  similar  coop. 
He  will  find  another  advantage  in  separating  the  hens,  as  they  are  so  prevented  from 
quarrelling  and  killing  their  chickens.  We  have  22  or  25  coops  of  chickens  at  the 
experimental  farm  and  we  bring  them  up  with  comparatively  little  loss.  I  look 
upon  a  loss  of  5  or  6  per  cent  in  the  chickens  a  rather  heavy  one.  I  seldom  lose 
more  than  6  per  cent,  and  that  should  be  the  outside  figure  of  any  poultry  breeder. 

Mr,  Girauard  {Two  Mountains)  : 
Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  chickens  at  the  farm — this  year's  biixls? — A.  We 
sell  the  cockerels  in  the  fall,  while  the  pullets  are  put  in  amongst  the  layers. 

By  Mr,  Boome : 
Q.  You  say  the  hens  are  not  profitable  after  three  years?  Is  there  any  way  by 
which  they  can  be  sold  as  tender  fowls? — A.  I  cannot  say  much  about  it,  for  it  is 
hard  to  make  a  five-year-old  hen  tender.     But  if  you  take  a  three-year-old  hen  and 
boil  it  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  then  roast  it,  you  will  find  it  tender. 

By  Mr,  Campbell : 
4  J.  Do  any  of  the  hens  lay  more  than  one  Qgg  a  day  ? — A.  No.  But  when  there  is 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  oviduct,  a  hen  will  lay  a  hai*d  shell  egg  in  the  morning 
and  a  soft  shell  ^gg  at  night. 
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By  Mr.  Girouard  {Two  Mountains)  : 

Q.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  the  cockerels  ? — A.  We  sell  the  cockerels  to  the 
farmers  for  $1  each  for  breeding  purposes. 

SITTING  AND   NON-SITTING  BREEDS. — TO   OURS  PERSISTENCY  IN  SITTING. 

Q.  Have  you  found  anyway  of  preventing  the  hens  from  sitting? — A.  Experi- 
ments have  been  going  on  for  some  years  with  Brahmas  to  check  the  sitting  pro- 
Eensity.  Mr.  Ohelander  Williams,  originator  of  the  Autocrat  strain  of  Brahmas, says 
e  got  his  females  down  to  as  nearly  non-sitters  as  possible,  but  it  is  very  hard 
indeed  to  eradicate  the  natural  instinct.  The  cross-fowl  is  the  most  persistent  sitter 
of  all.  It  is  possible  to  get  some  breeds  which  are  not  so  inveterate  sitters  as  others. 
Usually  the  older  the  hen  the  greater  the  sitter  she  is.  A  young  pullet  is  not  such 
an  inveterate  sitter.  Often  the  reason  given  by  the  farmer  tor  dislike  to  the 
Plymouth  Eock  is  that  she  is  such  a  sitter,  out  the  real  reason  is  that  his  hens  are 
too  old.  The  Mediterranean  or  Spanish  breeds,  as  a  rule,  are  not  sitters.  The 
sitters  are  the  Asiatics,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  etc.  The  Houdan,  a  French  breed,  is  a 
non-sitter.    Cross  a  non-sitter  with  a  sitter  and  yon  get  an  inveterate  sitter. 

By  Mr.  Bain : 

Q.  How  do  you  cure  them  of  that  evil  ? — A.  By  putting  them  in  a  room  with- 
out a  nest,  and  by  feeding  them  liberally.  In  three  or  four  days  the  incubating  fever 
will  be  gone. 

OHARAOTERISTIOS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  BREEDS  OF  HENS. 

I  have  a  few  notes  here  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  different  breeds, 
and  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  them.  Each  breed  could 
be  the  suoject  of  an  interesting  little  discourse.  The  White  Leghorn  is  of  the 
Mediterranean  type.  It  is  one  of  our  best  layers.  It  is  of  a  very  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  requires  to  be  served  with  large  quantities  of  lime-producing  food.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  all  breeds  of  this  type.  Then  you  have  the  Plymouth  Eock 
and  the  Wyandotte,  of  American  origin,  which  are  possessed  of  good  table  and  good 
laying  properties.  These  are  all  the  more  valuable  on  that  account,  and  they 
possess  also  the  great  advantage  of  being  thoroughly  acclimatized.  Then,  you  have 
the  old  Asiatics,  the  Brahmas,  the  Cochins  and  the  Langshans.  They  are  of  a 
phlegmatic  disposition ;  not  as  good  layers  as  the  Spanish  type  of  fowls,  and  require 
to  be  treated  differently.  All  fowls  requii*ed  to  lay  in  winter  must  be  cared  for, 
treated  and  fed  according  to  their  different  characteristics.  Intelligence  and  obser- 
vation are  required,  and  the  man  who  gives  the  most  intelligent  care  to  his  poultry 
will  be  the  man  who  will  make  the  most  out  of  them. 

PROFITS  AND   WHAT  THEY  DEPEND   UPON, 

Farmera  should  not  become  discouraged  at  first  failures.  We  are  all  liable  to  that 
in  our  different  lines  of  life.  You  often  hear  it  said  that  there  is  no  money  in 
poultry  because  so  and  so  has  tried  and  failed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  line 
of  business.  A  man  who  goes  into  poultry  has  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  ordw 
to  learn  the  business.  There  is  no  business  a  man  can  make  money  out  of  withoat 
serving  an  apprenticeship  to  it.  I  could  not  start  a  dry  goods,  hardware,  or  other 
business  and  carry  it  on  successfully  without  knowing  how  to  run  it.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  poultry  business.  If  a  man  desires  to  make  money  out  of  his  hens  hemiust 
learn  how  to  house,  feed  and  manage  them  properly. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  What  is  a  fair  profit  for  150  hens  ?— A.  From  150  to  250  birds  the  farmer 
should  get  $1  clear  out  of  each  fowl.  I  made  an  estimate  last  year,  and  perhaps  it 
may  interest  the  committee  if  I  again  quote  the  figures.  Say  a  hen  lays  100  eggs  in 
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a  year  and  they  eell  at  one  cent  each,  you  have  $1. ;  ten  ohickens  hatched  out  at  ten 
cents  each,  $1;  body  of  the  hen  to  eat  or  to  nell,  25  cents — a  total  of  $2.25.  The 
cost  of  the  hen  per  year  I  put  down  at  SI  to  $1.25.  The  margin  of  profit  should 
thei*efore  be,  at  the  very  least,  $1  clear  for  each  fowl. 

Now,  gentlemen,  before  I  close,  I  desire  to  say  that  last  spring  I  had  the  very 
great  ploaKure  of  visiting  the  farmers  of  South  Huron  and  the  neighbouring  consti- 
tuencies. I  also  attended  meetings  in  Essex  and  in  Haldimand  counties,  and  I  must 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  kind  reception  which  I  received  from  the  farmers 
resident  in  tnose  constituencies,  and  from  their  representatives  in  parliament. 
Let  me  particularly  mention  the  names  of  two  gentlemen  I  see  before  me,  namely, 
Mr.  McMillan,  of  South  Huron,  and  Mr.  McGregor,  of  Essex.  I  trust  that  my  visit 
to  those  portions  of  the  country  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  farmers  and  will  tend  to 
enhance  an  interest  in  poultry. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  How  many  fowls  have  you  at  the  Central  farm  ? — A.  About  297. 

Q.  You  must  have  used  an  enormous  quantity  of  bran.  I  see  according  to  the 
auditor  general's  report  that  there  is  30,000  lbs.  charged  against  you  ? — A.  That 
must  be  a  mistake.  I  could  not  have  used  it.  I  only  use  bran  in  winter,  and  only  a 
little  then,  for  the  morning  ration. 

Having  examined  the  preceding  transcript  of  my  evidence,  I  find  it  connect. 

A.  G.  GILBERT, 

Manager  Poultry  Department, 
Dominion  Central  Experimental  Farm. 


Committee  Eooh  46, 

House  op  Commons,  5th  June,  1894. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Colonization  met  this  day  at 
10.30  a.m.,  Dr.  Sproule,  chairman,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  : — Gentlemen. — Mr.  James  Fletcher,  entomologist  and  botanist 
of  the  experimental  farm,  is  with  us  this  morning.  T  presume  that  ft  is  the  wish 
of  the  committee  that  he  should  make  a  statement  of  his  work  in  the  departments 
of  entomology  and  botany. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  being  called,  addressed  the  committee  as  follows : — 
Gentlemen, — I  have  on  this  occasion,  when  I  am  to  make  my  annual  report  or 
address  to  this  committee,  brought  with  me  certain  specimens  to  illustrate  the 
different  plants  which  I  shall  refer  to,  as  on  previous  occasions,  and  also  specimens 
showing  the  work  of  the  different  classes  of  injurious  insects.  I  thought  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  see  them,  as  being  probably  of  the  greatest  agricultural  impor- 
tance. I  will  refer  first  to  some  of  the  experiments  carried  out  with  regard  to  pasture 
and  hay  grasses  at  the  Central  experimental  farm.  The  importance  of  ha v,  and  all 
food  for  cattle,  need  merely  be  mentioned  on  accountof  the  great  interestwhich  is  mani- 
fested now-a-days  in  dairying,  and  the  important  bearing  that  industry  has  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  at  large.  I  have  with  me  this  morning  some  of  the  grasses  which  we 
have  been  growing  and  studying  at  the  Central  experimental  farm  for  the  past  five 
or  six  years,  in  respect  to  which  we  have  pretty  complete  information.  During 
the  winter,  in  addressing  farmera'  meetings,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  on 
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some  of  theee  grasses,  and  I  also  had  the  pleasureof  meeting  some  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  in  their  own  constituencies.  I  think  this  is  a  good  opportunity  for  show- 
ing you  samples  of  the  grasses,  of  which  I  have  so  often  spoken,  before  this  com- 
mittee. This  season  has  been  particularly  favourable  for  the  development  of  grasses, 
and  now  is  also  a  very  convenient  opportunity  for  exhibiting  the  success  we  have 
obtained  in  the  cultivation  of  these  valuable  fodder  plants.  Some,  of  course,  are  well 
known  here  or  in  Europe ;  but  many  of  them  are  not  natives  of  Canada.  The  best  of 
these  we  hope  to  have  introduced  at  no  distant  date  by  seedsmen  who  will  supply 
the  seed  to  farmers,  as  already  theie  is  a  demand  for  some  which  cannot  be  purchased. 
I  will  speak  of  some  clovers  first.  The  one  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  is,  I  think,  of 
great  importance.  It  is  Lucerne,  and  is  well  known  in  the  old  country  and  in 
the  western  states,  where  it  is  called  Alfalfa.  It  is  as  good  a  kind  of  clover  as 
can  be  grown.  The  crop  is  always  heavy,  and  you  will  get  two  heavy  cuttings  in 
the  season,  and  in  some  cases  three.  It  seems  to  suit  our  soil  very  well  indeed,  at 
Ottawa,  and  has  succeeded  well  in  many  other  places  where  I  have  had  it  tested. 

By  Mr.  Fope  : 

Q.  When  was  this  specimen  grown  ? — A.  The  seed  was  planted  last  spring.  We 
have  been  growing  it  for  six  years.  One  of  my  correspondents  found  that  it  did  not 
succeed  in  the  eastern  townships.  It  was  rather  a  disappointment  there.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact,  I  think,  that  the  ground  was  too  damp  and  flat.  Where  the 
water  comes  near  the  surface  of  the  8oiI,  Alfalfa  does  not  succeed  ho  well,  but  in 
ordinary  rich  land,  or  even  on  dry  poor  land,  it  has  succeeded  remarkably  well;  it 
is  a  clover  which  should  be  added  to  all  mixtures  for  pasture  grasses.  It  can  be  mixed 
advantageously  with  Orchard  grass,  which  is  a  valuable  grass.  Some  of  the  other 
clovers  are  not  suited  for  mixing  with  Orchard  grass,  as  for  instance  the  Mammoth 
red  clover,  which  is  too  late  in  coming  to  perfection. 

By  Mr,  McGregor  : 

Q.  How  do  you  sow  the  Alfalfa? — A.  Like  ordinary  clover;  either  in  drills  or 
broadcast, 

Q.  Is  it  sown  alone? — A.  Yes;  or  mixed  with  grass.  Just  the  same  as  any 
other  clover. 

By  Mr.  Hughes  : 

Q.  When  ripened,  how  does  it  diflbr  from  other  hay  ? — A,  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  ripen,  for  AHalfa  hay  is  poor.  It  is  frequently  cut  and  fed  green,  but  if  cut  at 
the  right  stage  makes  excellent  hay.  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  difference  between  Mammoth  red  clover  and  the  ordinary  June  red  clover. 
This  specimen  of  June  clover  which  I  have  here  in  flower  is  very  forward,  as  this 
has  been  a  very  early  season.  You  see  it  is  in  flower  and  very  much  in  advance  of 
this  other,  which  is  Mammoth  red,  and  will  not  be  in  flower  for  ten  days.  From  this 
we  learn  the  fact  that  it  does  not  do  to  mix  the  Mammoth  red  clover  with  the  Orchard 
grass  which  is  ready  to  cut  two  weeks  sooner,  or  at  the  same  time  as  the  June  red 
clover. 

By  Mr.  O'Brien  : 

Q.  I  have  tried  this  Alfalfa  twice  in  different  years  and  not  a  single  plant  lived  ? 
— A.  Did  you  get  a  good  catch  ?    Did  the  seed  germinate  well  ? 

Q.  Yes? — A.  I  am  glad  to  get  this  information.  So  little  of  this  valuable  plant 
has  been  grown  in  Canada  hitherto  that  it  may  as  yet  be  regarded  as  experimental. 
Personally,  I  may  say  that  I  have  had  far  greater  success  than  I  anticipated. 

Q.  One  of  my  neighbours,  however,  has  grown  it  for  many  years  ?— A.  Is  that 
on  dry  ground  ? 

Q.  It  is  high  land,  and  he  has  succeeded  very  well  with  it  ? — A.  Our  experience 
here  has  certainly  been  such  as  to  induce  me  to  recommend  it  for  trial  everywhere, 
except  on  wet  land.  On  Mr.  Greenshields*s  farm,  in  the  eastern  townships,  they  had 
a  fine  catch  last  year,  but  this  spring  it  was  all  winter  killed.  I  think  that  was 
because  the  water  was  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  the  land  was  springy. 
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By  Mr.  Qirouard  {Two  Mountains) : 

Q.  Could  that  be  grown  in  the  province  of  Qnebec,  where  the  climate  is  cold  ? 
— ^A.  I  have  had  one  or  two  satisfactorv  ref^rts  from  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Q.  From  the  district  of  Montreal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  has  succeeded  ? — ^A.  In  the  district  of  St.  Hyacintho  it  has  done  veiy 
well,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  eastern  townships.  From  what  I  have  said  about 
the  difference  in  the  time  of  flowering,  of  red  June  and  Mammoth  clovers,  it  is  plain 
that  for  mixing  with  June  clover,  Orchard  grass  is  preferable  to  Timothy,  and  that 
the  clover  to  mix  with  Timothy  most  satisfactorily  is  Mammoth  red. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Does  the  Alfalfa  impoverish  the  land  ? — A.  No.  If  it  is  grown  successively 
for  three  or  four  years  and  then  turned  under,  it  will  probably  enrich  the  land  as 
much  as  any  other  clover. 

By  Mr.  Semple : 

Q.  "Does  the  stock  seem  to  like  it? — A.  Very  much  indeed. 

By  Mr.  Cargill: 

Q.  If  it  is  sown  alone  when  would  you  cut  it,  the  first  year  ? — A.  Yes,  you  would 
get  a  good  crop.  Ours  was  not  sown  early  in  the  spring,  and  we  cut  in  the  autumn. 
There  was  a  heavy  crop,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  amount.  The  second  year  we 
cut  two  heavy  crops. 

By  Mr,  Carpenter  : 

Q.  It  is  intended  for  green  food  ? — A.  Yes,  in  England  it  is  largely  grown  and 
used  almost  entirely  for  soiling. 

Q.  How  does  the  hay  from  the  June  clover  compare  with  the  other? — A.  The 
Mammoth  is  i-ather  bard  to  cure,  but  makes  excellent  hay  with  care. 

Q.  Bather  coarser,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  but  I  think  one  is  as  good  as  the  other 
as  far  as  feeding  value  is  concerned. 

By  Mr.  Pridham  : 

Q.  Will  t&e  Mammoth  grow  two  crops  ? — A.  Yes,  the  Mammoth  lasts  longer  than 
the  ordinary  June  clover.  There  is  a  much  heavier  crop  of  Mammoth  clover  the 
third  year  than  of  the  common  Eed.  It  is  more  nearly  perennial  than  the  other. 
The  Eed  clover  is  biennial,  but  there  are  always  a  few  plants  come  up  after  the 
second  year  either  from  seeds  that  did  not  grow,  or  from  seeds  of  the  first  year's 
cr<>p.    The  Mammoth  is  called  a  perennial,  but  neither  is  a  true  perennial. 

I  will  now  exhibit  a  plant  which  has  been  largely  advertised,  and  which, 
therefore,  one  must  be  careful  in  dealing  with;  the  {Lathrus  silvestus,  var 
Wagneri),  or  Wagner's  Wood  Pea.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  wood-pea  of  Europe, 
and  is  advertised  as  one  of  the  best  crops  in  the  way  of  a  clover  which  can  be  grown. 
I  think  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  that  it  almost  comes  up  to  what  the  advertise- 
ment claims  for  it.  It  is  now  the  beginning  of  June,  and  this  is  the  growth  it  has 
made  this  year  already.  In  another  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  jast  before  it  flowers, 
it  will  make  a  mass  nearly  three  feet  high,  of  very  succulent  rich  fodder.  At 
present,  however,  the  seed  is  too  expensive  for  it  to  come  into  general  use. 

By  Mr.  Roome  ; 

Q.  Did  you  seed  this  spring? — A.  No,  last  spring. 

Q.  The  stock  do  well  on  it? — A.  Yes,  they  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  Would  it  do  for  pasture  ? — A.  No,  it  makes  too  heavy  a  growth.  It  would 
require  to  be  cut. 

The  Orchard  grass  is  perfectly  well  known  to  everybody,  but  I  have  brought  a 
specimen,  as  questions  are  frequently  asked  about  it.    You  see  it  is  just  in  the  con- 
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dition  to  cut  now,  and  it  should  be  cut  just  as  it  w  flowering,  or  even  a  little  before  it 
flowers.  There  is  a  very  great  diversity  of  opinion  about  the  value  of  Oi-chard 
grass.  I  think  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  not  cut  at  the  right 
time.  The  grass  as  a  soiling  crop  is  extremely  succulent.  After  the  flowers  have 
expanded  it  makes  very  dry  hay,  and  it  has  the  disadvaotage  of  making  very  bulky 
hay.  While  most  gi-asses  lose  about  45  per  cent  of  their  weight  by  water,  this 
loses  nearly  10  per  cent  more.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  grass 
upon  which,  above  all  others,  Irish  hunters,  supposed  to  be  the  best  horses  for 
endurance  in  the  world,  are  all  fed.  Of  cout*se  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  do 
well  with  us,  but  our  experience  of  it  at  the  Central  farm  has  been  satisfactory.  We 
have  had  large  quantities  of  good  grass  and  good  hay,  but  the  hay  is  very  bulky 
for  its  weight. 

By  Mr.  O'Brien  : 

Q.  You  must  cut  it  young  ? — A.  Yes,  when  it  is  left  too  long  it  becomes  dry 
and  hard  and  the  cattle  do  not  like  it. 

By  Mr,  McMillan : 

Q.  It  is  coarse,  is  it  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  rather. 

Q.  But  in  a  dry  season  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  got.  It  is  a  deep  rooter, 
and  succeeds  when  others  fail  ? — A.  Yes,  I  am  very  glad  you  mentioned  that, 
because  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  about  it.  I  mean  its  rapidity  of 
growth  afler  cutting.  That  grass,  in  June,  if  cut  one  day,  and  there  is  a  shower  in 
the  night,  will  have  grown  three  inches,  by  the  next  day,  of  tender,  succulent  leaves. 

By  Mr.  O'Brien: 

Q.  With  me,  this  has  come  up  three  times  as  much  as  ever  before  without  any 
sowing.  It  is  springing  up  everywhere  ? — A.  It  increases  very  much,  but  entirely 
from  seed,  late  m  the  season  there  are  small  heads  form,  which  are  not  noticed,  but 
these  all  bear  seed,  and  it  is  to  these,  I  think,  that  the  increase  is  dne.  These  seeds 
are  self  sown  in  the  autumn.  My  experiments,  however,  have  given  the  best  results 
with  this  grass  sown  in  the  spring.  We  tried  some  experiments  in  growing  differ- 
ent grass  seeds  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  though  most  grasses  do  better  when 
sown  in  spring,  one  or  two  varieties  do  very  much  better  when  sown  in  the  autumn. 
Here  is  an  instance :  This  \s  the  Meadow  Foxtail,  a  grass  that  mak^  a  very  rich, 
soft,  fine  hay,  and  is  very  early,  as  you  see.  It  has  rather  a  superficial  resemblance 
to  Timothy,  but  when  you  examine  it  closely  you  find  it  difi'erent,  and  very  much 
earlier,  I  think  the  Meadow  Foxtail  very  valuable  for  its  hay,  on  account  of  its 
earliness.  It  is  ready  to  cut  now,  and  if  grown  alone  gives  a  heavy  crop  after  the 
first  year,  or  when  mixed  with  June  clover  makes  a  very  valuable  mixture.  In 
choosing  hay  grasses  or  mixtures  for  various  purposes,  you  have  to  consider  chiefly 
the  time  they  flower,  because  a  grass  is  at  its  best  just  at  the  time  it  is  in  flower. 
You  know  the  old  saying,  "  Between  the  two  flowers  of  Timothy  is  the  time  to  cut." 
When  the  first  flowers  open,  the  anthers  are  purple,  and  later  on  when  they  have 
shed  their  pollen  they  are  white,  and  afterwards  they  turn  brown.  The  head  of 
Timothy  consists  of  a  great  many  flowers,  and  from  the  time  the  first  flowers  open 
it  takes  about  three  or  four  days  before  the  last  flowers  expand  their  anthers ;  by 
this  time,  the  first  extruded  anthers  have  turned  brown,  and  there  is  the  appearance 
of  having  been  two  periods  of  flowering;  but  really  there  is  only  one  flowering  for 
each  flower.  The  beginning  of  June  is  a  time  when  we  sometimes  want  good  fodder, 
when  the  silos  are,  as  a  rule,  about  empty.  Meadow  Foxtail  has  a  peculiar  value 
then  for  its  earliness. 

By  Mr.  Boome : 

Q.  Is  it  a  good  feed  ? — A.  Excellent.  It  is  grown  in  some  parts  of  Nova  Scotia 
under  the  name  of  French  Timothy. 

By  Mr,  Pope : 
Q.  Would  it  grow  with  Orchaixl  grass  ? — A,  Yes.    They  could  be  mixed  very 
well,  this  sample  is  a  little  earlier  than  the  Orchard  grass  I  have  exhibited;  but  they 
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have  about  the  same  season.  Another  very  early  grass  is  the  Fall  Oat  grass. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  it  specially,  except  for  the  weight  it  would  intro- 
duce.   It  has  a  peculiar  bitter  flavour,  but  cattle  like  a  small  quantity  in  mixtures. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 
Q.  Does  it  grow  well  on  dry  soil  ? — A.  Not  so  well  as  some  other  grasses. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  Is  that  called  wild  oats? — A.  No.  That  is  quite  a  different  grass.  This  is 
a  perennial.  Here  is  another  of  the  Fox-Tail  grasses,  (Alopecurus  agrestis),  but  this  is 
an  annual.  This  sample  was  sown  last  September  and  it  may  have  a  pecnliar  value 
from  this  fact.  If  you  want  to  use  a  piece  of  land  or  clean  it  up,  you  can  sow  this 
grass  in  September,  and  by  the  following  June  you  can  cut  it  and  have  the  land 
ready  for  corn.  That  is  the  annual  Fox-Tail.  I  would  ask  you  to  observe  what  a 
particularly  succulent  and  soft  grass  it  is,  but  it  is  not  highly  valued  because  it  is  an 
annaal. 

By  Mr.  O'Brien: 

Q.  Are  not  all  the  Fox-Tails  annuals  ? — A.  No.  Some,  the  meadow  Fox-Tail,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  perennial.  In  fact  it  does  not  get  to  its  full  strength  to  produce  until  tbe 
sedond  or  third  year. 

By  Mr.  Pope : 

Q.  Do  you  sow  it  in  the  spring? — A,  Yes.  This  next  grass  is  one  which  I 
have  already  brought  before  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  a  pi'evious  occasion, 
and  it  is  one  which  I  think  cannot  be  brought  to  public  attention  too  frequently,  on 
account  of  its  great  importance.  Of  all  the  different  imported  grasses  brought 
into  America,  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  which  can  compare  with  it  in  value.  It  is  the 
Awnless  Brome  grass,  or  Austrian  Brome grass  {Bromus  inermis).  It  will  grow  over 
an  enormorus  area,  and  is  especially  well  adapted  for  the  North-west.  I  have  dis- 
tributed it  to  correspondents  all  over  Canada,  and  uniformly  satisfactory  reports 
have  been  received  from  all  who  have  tried  it.  It  has  one  great  disadvantage,  viz: 
a  habit  of  growth  like  quack  grass.  I  am  recommending  it  particularly  for  the 
North-west  in  those  districts  where  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  any 
grass  to  grow.  Professor  Kobertson  who  has  just  returned  from  Indian  Head,  tells 
me  that  on  the  25th  of  May,  this  same  grass  was  25  to  28  inches  high.  Those  who 
know  that  part  of  the  country  will  realize  its  remarkable  growth  up  to  that  time. 
In  my  judgment,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it ;  I  have  also  recommended  it 
for  use  in  those  portions  of  old  Canada,  in  waste  corners  where  the  fields  are  broken, 
where  there  are  upland  or  wet  corners  which  cannot  be  well  used  for  anything  else. 
Many  of  such  portions  of  land  cannot  be  cleaned  up  veiy  well  or  used,  but  if  you 
have  a  grass  like  this,  coming  up  year  after  year,  it  will  have  a  special  value  even 
in  the  more  thickly  populated  portions  of  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Hughes: 

Q.  How  would  it  do  on  thin  soil,  over  rocks  ? — A.  Not  v&ry  well. 

By  Mr.  Gargill; 

Q.  Does  it  do  well  on  wet  land  ? — A.  Very  well  indeed.  I  have  some  growing 
at  the  Central  experimental  farm,  on  a  piece  of  wet  land  where  the  water  lies  for 
considerable  time,  and  this  grass  has  done  better  than  elsewhere. 

By  Mr.  Eoome  : 

Q.  Did  it  make  good  pasture  ? — A.  It  is  lather  coarse  for  pasture,  but  makes  a 
fine  soiling  crop. 

By  Mr.  Wilson : 

Q.  Will  it  do  well  where  the  land  is  diy  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  the  North-west  where 
it  is  dry  it  has  done  remarkably  well.  A  singular  feature  is  that,  in  the  North-west, 
it  does  well  on  the  dry  lands  and  here  it  has  succeeded  splendidly  on  wet  land. 
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Q.  But  rather  better  on  the  wet  than  on  the  dry? — A^  Here  it  has  done  well  on 
the  wet  land  and  up  there  on  the  dry. 

By  Mr.  Hughes  : 

Q.  By  "dry  "  do  you  mean  a  dry  atmosphere  rather  than  the  soil? — ^A.  I  meant 
both,  in  the  North-west  the  air  is  generally  dry  over  large  area.**. 

Q.  Why  should  it  not  do  well  on  thin  soil  over  rock? — A.  Well,  some  other 
kinds  would  do  better,  I  have  a  grass  that  will  pay  you  better.  This,  although  a 
small  grass,  has  great  nutritive  value.  On  dry,  rocky  lands  it  does  exceedingly  well. 
On  rich  soil  at  the  farm  it  has  produced  nearly  two  tons  of  hay.  It  is  particularly 
heavy  on  soils  which  are  rich.  It  is  known  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  Wire 
grass  or  Canada  Blue  grass  (poa  compressa).  One  of  the  unfortunate  things  in 
connection  with  grasses  is  that  so  many  have  different  English  names.  In  this  con- 
nection I  might  mention  an  incident  which  occurred  not  long  ago  on  a  visit  which  I 
paid  to  the  eastern  townships.  I  was  taken  to  task  at  Bichmond  because  I  recom- 
mended this  grass  to  be  grown  on  their  rooky  pastures.  I  informed  them  there  was 
no  grass  to  be  compared  with  it.  Afterwards  I  was  told  that  some  of  the  far- 
mers had  complained  that  this  man  had  come  all  the  way  from  Ottawa  to  tell  them 
to  grow  Wire  grass,  which  down  there  is  not  regarded  as  of  any  value.  This  mis- 
understanding arose  from  the  fact  that  the  grass  which  they  call  Wire  gi-ass  is 
totally  different  from  the  one  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  and  which  I  had  recommended 
to  them.    In  fact  their  Wire  grass  is  Quadra  grass. 

Q.  What  is  the  official  name  of  Wire  grass? — ^A.  Poa  compressa.  It  is 
largely  sold  for  lawns  by  Canadian  seedsmen,  under  the  name  of  Canadian  Blue  grass. 
It  is  valuable  as  a  field  grass  but  not  as  a  lawn  grass  for  which  it  is  usually  sold.  In 
spring  and  in  the  autumn  it  turns  purple,  and  gives  a  purplish  or  rusty  aspect  to  the 
lawn. 

Q.  How  would  it  do  in  August  and  September? — A.  For  cutting  green  ? 

Q.  For  pasture? — A.  I  should  think  Orchard  grass  would  be  one  of  the  best 
because  it  keeps  on  providing  new  green  leaves  all  through  the  season,  if  fed  off  or 
cut. 

Q.  Would  Orchard  grass  do  on  thin  soil? — A.  No;  it  likes  rich  soil  better.  Do 
you  refer  to  those  rocky  ledges  around  Lindsay  ? 

Q.  No.  Lindsay  has  as  good  a  soil  as  you  can  find  in  Canada.  1  referred 
to  parts  of  North  Victoria? — A.  Where  they  raise  the  best  sheep  in  the  world. 

By  Mr.  O'Brien  : 

Q.  White  clover  and  this  poa  compressa  make  a  splendid  mixture? — A.  The 
best  possible  for  upland  pastures. 

This  grass  I  now  have  in  my  hand  is  the  Hard  Fescue,  and  this  the  Sheep's 
Fescue."  The  Hard  Fescue  is  of  rather  larger  growth  than  the  other.  Both  are  very 
rich  grasses  but  are  only  suitable  over  thin  lands,  on  rock  or  on  sandy  soil ;  with 
exception  of  the  Wire  grass  they  are  poihaps  the  best  grasses  which  can  be  grown 
in  such  places. 

By  Mr.  Featherston  : 

Q.  Does  Sheep  Fescue  ripen  rapidlj'? — A.  This  will  be  ripe  in  about  a  fortnight 
from  now,  which  is  ton  days  earlier  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  food  is  in  the 
leaves.  The  sheep  will  pick  off  the  leaves  and  eat  it  in  preference  to  many  other 
grasses.  It  is  a  very  small  grass  but  makes  good  pasture;  it  is  not  a  hay  grass  at 
all. 

By  Mr.  O'Brien: 

Q.  Have  you  tried  Eib  grass,  the  English  ])asture  grass  ? — A.  No,  but  someone 
did  before  us.  It  has  been  tried  in  Michigan  and  in  some  parts  of  Canada  and  where 
it  occurs  it  is  a  bad  weed.  Another  useless  plant  of  which  notices  have  appeared  is 
Spurry.   lam  sorry  to  see  that  the  Michigan  experimental  station  has  recommended 
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it.  In  Nova  Scotia  it  is  known  as  one  of  their  worst  weeds.  It  is  called  Corn  Spurry 
in  England.  It  has  a  soft  succulent  stem  and  will  grow  on  pure  sand  without  any 
apparent  fertility  in  it.  When  it  once  gets  into  the  land,  as  we  have  found  at  the 
experimental  farm,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  not  worth  anything  as 
a  crop,  on  account  of  its  small  size. 

By  Mr,  Featherston  : 

Q.  Does  it  grow  high? — A.  No;  only  from  three  to  four  inches.  It  is  so 
succulent  and  brittle  that  an  animal  would  easily  crush  it  into  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  small  and  hair  like,  and  it  is  perfectly  valueless  as  a  fodder  grass  for  us 
in  Canada,  where  we  can  grow  much  better  plants,  in  every  way. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane : 

Q.  It  grows  in  gardens  in  Ontario  ? — ^A.  Occasionally  I  have  seen  it  in  gardens. 
The  Eib  grass  asked  about  by  Mr.  O'Brien  is  recommended  for  sheep,  but  it  is  ce^^- 
tainiy  a  mistake  to  grow  it.  It  is  found  in  western  Ontario  where  it  has  given  con- 
siderable trouble.  Speaking  of  the  fescues,  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  Eed  Fescue. 
While  the  other  two  mentioned  are  bunch  grasses,  the  Eed  Fescue  runs  freely  by 
under-ground  stems  and  forms  a  sod.  It  is  a  very  valuable  grass.  I  only  got  a  small 
sod  of  this  variety  last  spring  from  its  discoverer,  Mr.  J.  B.  Olcott,  Connecticut.  I 
have  not  had  seed  enough  to  send  out  samples,  but  next  year  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
supply  the  seed  for  trial  on  poor  soils.  I  think  it  will  succeed  best  on  good  soil,  but 
should  make  a  good  showing  even  on  poor  soils. 

Here  is  a  grass  to  which  I  would  draw  special  attention.  It  is  the  common 
June  grass  (paturin  despris)  Pod  pralensis.  Possibly  there  is  no  grass  anywhere  in 
the  world  with  legard  to  which  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  value. 
This,  to  some  extent,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  varies  so  much.  Botanists  have 
great  difficulty  in  classifying  its  many  varieties,  some  of  which  are  good,  others  far 
less  so.  It  is  found  all  over  the  continent,  but  in  such  varying  forms  that  only 
botanists  are  able  to  separate  them.  I  have  three  forms  here,  grown  under  exactly 
the  same  circumstance,  and  you  see  the  difference  between  them, not  only  in  size,  but 
in  habits  of  growth  and  earliness.  This  first  one  is  grown  near  Calgary.  The  stems 
of  the  original  plant  were  four  feet  high.  I  received  them  from  Major  Walker  of 
Calgaiy.  Grown  at  Ottawa,  it  only  attains  a  height  of  three  feet.  It  is  very  early, 
as  you  see  the  seed  is  even  now  fully  formed,  while  on  this  other  form  of  the  same 
grass  from  Glacier,  the  stems  are  only  just  forming,  there  are  at  least  three  weeks* 
differeilce  between  the  two.  Although  such  a  small  grass,  and  counted  of  little  value, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value  for  pasture  and  dairy 
purposes.  It  is  rich  and  succulent,  and  will  crop  all  the  time.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  farmei'S  have  thought  so  little  of  it,  I  think,  is  because  when  estimating  its  value 
they  have  considered  it  as  a  hay  grass.  It  ripens  sooner  than  they  want  to  cut  their 
hay,  and  is  seldom  cut  for  hay.  In  about  a  fortnight's  time  the  seed  will  be  ripe. 
Having  produced  its  small  slender  stem  early  in  June,  it  makes  its  growth  close  to 
the  surface,  each  plant  spreads  rapidly  and  soon  forms  a  close  sod.  If  you  let  cattle 
get  into  a  wood  and  browse  down  the  undergrowth,  it  will  soon  be  converted  into  a 
pasture  by  this  June  grass.  Wherever  cattle  eat  the  stems,  the  seeds  are  carried  in 
their  manure,  and  this  added  to  its  great  power  of  spreading,  soon  enables  it  to  cover 
the  ground.  June  grass  gives  us  a  succulent  rich  food  for  cattle,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeps  on  growing  and  producing  all  the  time.  In  fact,  the  mere  it  is  cut  or  fed 
off,  the  better  it  succeeds.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  other  grass  that  will 
compare  with  it  in  value.  If  you  will  only  watch  your  pastures,  and  not  overstock 
them,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  a  truly  perennial  grass,  lasting 
indefinitely.  In  England,  I  have  known  pastures  which  have  been  used  for  grazing 
for  over  two  hundred  yeai-s,  and  of  course  many  of  the  parks  for  much  longer,  the 
only  thing  which  they  have  received  being  a  little  top  dressing  of  artificial  manure, 
once  in  four  or  five  years. 
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By  Mr.  Pridham  : 

Q.  I  have  a  farm  seeded  down  with  June  grass  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  it 
is  better  to-day  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago? — A.  I  am  sure  of  it.  And  yet 
there  are  good  farmers  who  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  June  grass,  and  will  talk 
about  it  as  of  no  value. 

By  Mr.  Featherstan : 

Q.  It  18 'highly  appreciated  in  western  Ontario  ? — A.  I  am  glad  it  is  so. 

By  Mr.  Hughes  : 

Q.  Does  it  not  dry  out  ? — A.  Not  if  most  of  the  varieties  are  fed  reasonably.  I 
met  a  man,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  who  told  me  that  he  had  a  piece  of  land  in 
June  grass  that  was  no  use  at  all,  as  it  was  always  dried  out  all  the  summer.  I 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  his  custom  was  to  take  his  cattle  off  in  June,  to  what  he 
thought,  were  better  pastures  which  were  low  and  produced  a  rank  growth  of  grass, 
the  result  was  the  June  grass  did  flower  and  dry  out.  He  should  have  kept  a  few 
head  of  cattle  there  all  the  time,  which  would  have  prevented  the  stems  from 
flowering,  and  the  roots  would  have  thrown  all  their  energy  into  making  leaves. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  The  common  experience  with  us  is  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  drive  the 
cattle  off? — A.  Of  coui^se,  in  very  dry  lands  it  does  not  do  as  well  as  some  of  the 
other  grasses  which  I  have  mentioned — the  Sheep  and  Hard  Fescues,  for  instance. 
Taken  on  the  whole,  however,  I  think  there  is  no  grass  equal  to  it  in  value  for 
pastures. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  You  recommend  it  for  permanent  pasture  ? — A.  It  should  be  in  every  per- 
manent pasture  mixture. 

By  Mr.  Cleveland : 

Q.  There  is  no  necessity  for  sowing  it ;  it  will  come  in  of  itself? — A.  It  will. 
But  there  can  be  no  harm  in  helping  it  along.  Here  is  a  later  variety  which  is  just 
spearing.  Where  you  have  an  early  flowering  plant,  some  of  the  nourishment  is 
taken  out  of  it.  This  grass  must  have  a  rest  after  the  stem  is  grown.  The  variety 
which  I  have  here  is  from  Glacier,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  have  brought  yoa 
these  specimens  to  show  how  grasses  of  actually  the  same  botanical  species  may 
differ. 

By  Mr.  Boome : 

Q.  How  does  it  differ  from  the  Kentucky  Blue  grass  ? — A.  It  is  identically  the 
same.  Kentucky  Blue  grass  is  the  name  put  upon  it  when  the  seedsmen  want  it  to 
fetch  a  high  price.  As  Canadian  June  grass,  I  can  get  it  for  $1  a  bushel.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  seed,  if  the  farmers  only  set  about  it. 
Children  can  easily  collect  it  along  the  roadsides  everywhere.  They  cannot  make 
any  mistake  as  to  the  kind,  because  it  is  almost  the  only  grass  of  which  the  seed  is 
ripe  by  1st  July.  This  is  the  grass  which  every  one  who  wants  a  good  lawn  should 
always  sow.  It  should  be  sown  very  thickly,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  to  this  may  be  added  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  of  white  clover. 
The  lawn  will  then  be  fine;  even  in  texture  and  uniform  in  colour. 

Festuca  Elatior. — This  grass  is  the  tall  Fescue;  it  is  a  coarse  growing  grass, 
but  very  valuable  for  its  heavy  crop  of  succulent  hay  that  can  be  cut  at  this  time 
or  a  little  later.  It  flowei*s  about  the  third  week  of  June  and  does  well  to  grow 
with  clover.  It  has  the  quality  of  being  extremely  hardy  and  has  succeeded  per- 
fectly well  in  Manitoba. 

Phalaris  Arundinacea. — ^This  is  a  grass  for  low  meadow,  that  can  be  grown  in 
wet  land.    It  is  called  Canary  Beed  grass.    When  the  seeds  are  ripe,  the  stems  are 
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6  or  8  feet  high.  I  lecommend  it  for  onttiDgat  this  time  as  a  soiling  crop.  This  is 
oat  from  a  bed  very  much  exhausted ;  it  has  been  oat  now  seven  years.  After  three 
years  it  should  be  top-dressed  to  give  a  very  good  crop ;  it  is  really  the  wild  form  of 
the  old  fashioned  Biobon  grass  of  the  garden,  and  I  have  foand  by  cultivating  a  bed 
of  Bibbon  grass,  that  that  variety  gives  a  larger  and  heavier  crop  of  leaves.  It 
seemed  too  sesthetic  to  grow  as  a  crop,  but  I  think  it  might  be  done  successfully. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  The  cattle  won't  eat  it  if  they  can  get  anything  else? — ^A.  Our  cattle  will. 
See  how  soft  and  saccalent  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Ferguson : 

Q.  For  soiling,  how  does  this  compare  with  fall  rye? — A.  It  gives  a  heavier 
crop. 

Q.  I  mean  for  nutritive  value  and  weight  compared? — A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  McGregor: 

Q.  Our  cattle  won't  touch  it  all  ? — A.  Ours  was  cut  on  the  4th  of  June  when  I 
made  the  test  four  years  ago,  and  the  cattle  ate  it  with  great  avidity.  I  was  then 
over  3  feet  high. 

By  Mr.  Wilson : 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  they  would  compare  ?— A.  I  don't  know  the  comparative 
value. 

Q.  Would  cattle  eat  it  on  pasture? — A.  lam  sure  they  would  eat  it.  I  don't 
recommend  it  for  pasture,  but  as  a  green  soiling  plant. 

By  Mr.  Hughes : 

Q.  How  would  that  Wood  Pea  of  yours  do  ?  Would  it  do  well  in  a  dry  season  ? 
— A.  Very  well. 

Anthoxanthum  Odoratum. — Here  is  a  grass  of  which  I  have  brought  a  small 
bundle,  to  show  you  that  a  grass  that  is  thought  very  well  of  in  Europe  does  not 
do  very  well  here,  it  is  the  Sweet  Vernal  grass.  In  Europe  it  is  very  early  and  gives 
a  sweet  flavour  to  butter  and  milk.  Here,  it  is  not  early,  and  it  loses  that  value.  In 
our  own  wild  Indian  hay,  too,  we  have  a  much  sweeter  grass,  though  one  much  more 
difficult  to  get  rid  of. 

Agropyrum  Tenerum, — In  Manitoba  and  the  North-west  a  very  great  desidera- 
tum has  been  a  grass  of  the  same  nature  as  Timothy,  with  straight  clean  and  easily 
handled  hay.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  one.  I  think  this  grass  (Western 
Bye)  the  agricultural  value  of  which  was  discovered  in  Manitoba  by  Mr.  Mclver,  of 
Yirden,  is  a  grass  which  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  Quack  grass,  but  has  the  great 
advantage  of  not  forming  running  root  stocks  like  that  grass. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  By  Quack  grass  do  you  mean  Twitch  ? — A.  Yes,  it  is  known  as  Twitch,  Couch, 
Scutch  and  many  other  names.  This  forms  a  clean,  heavy  hay,  very  like  Timothy 
in  many  respects,  but  which,  although  of  the  same  family,  never  forms  roots  like 
Quack  grass,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  great  acquisition  on  account  of  the  cleanliness  of 
the  hay  and  seed,  which  can  be  easily  handled  in  commerce. 

By  Mr,  McGregor : 

Q.  It  does  not  grow  so  high  ? — A.  It  is  pretty  high.  It  will  grow  to  four  feet, 
about  the  same  as  Timothy. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Can  that  be  sown  with  wheat? — A.  It  can  be  done.  I  have  tried  some  ex- 
periments sowing  with  grain  and  without,  and  though  there  is  a  slight  advantage 
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to  the  grass  in  having  all  the  land  to  itself,  the  difference  is  so  small  that  practically 
you  lose  a  crop.    Apparently  it  would  be  better  to  sow  grass  with  a  thin  grain  crop. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  a  bush  pasture,  you  would  sow  just  the  grass  ? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  harrow  it  over  as  soon  as  possible  ? — A.  Yes. 

Dryenxia  Langsdorffii. — ^This  is  one  of  the  blue  joint  grasses,  and  a  grass  not  yet 
in  the  market,  but  I  hope  it  soon  will  be,  because  it  gives  an  excellent  crop  of  hay 
and  also  green  feed.  I  got  the  seed  of  this,  north  of  l&e  Superior.  It  is  a  noi*thern 
variety  of  our  own  blue  joint,  which  grows  on  all  the  swamps  and  streams  in  the 
country.  They  grow  well,  however,  in  dryland  and  this  is  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
form.  The  hay  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  it  is  one  of  the  grasses  which  firat  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  farmers  who  visit  the  experimental  farm. 

By  Mr,  Feather ston  : 

Q.  Have  you  no  white  clover  ? — ^A.  1  did  not  bring  any  with  me  to-day. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  grasses  to-day.  I  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  about  them  because  they  have  proved  of  great  interest  to  the 
numerous  visitorc^  to  the  Central  farm.  Last  year  a  large  number  of  farmers  came  on 
excursions  to  the  farm,  and  they  showed  very  great  interest  in  this  matter  of  pasture 
and  hay  grasses.  The  results  of  our  investigation  have  now  shown  the  use  of  the  ex- 
periment which  has  been  carried  on  sufficiently  long  to  give  us  valuable  data,  of  uf^ 
to  the  country,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  the  members 
of  this  committee,  so  that  they  may  know,  in  the  event  of  any  of  their  friends  want- 
ing information  about  pasture  and  bay  grasses,  that  these  experiments  are  being 
carried  on  at  the  experimental  farm,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  information 
in  our  power. 

By  Mr.  Hughes  : 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  our  Alsike  clover  failing  last  year? — A.  I  think  it 
may  possibly  have  been  the  clover  weevil  which  I  will  speak  of  a  little  later.  It  is 
a  brown  beetle,  of  which  the  grub  feeds  on  the  leaves  and  eats  the  plant.  It  is  just 
the  same  colour  as  the  plant  and  is  easily  overlooked.  You  mean  a  failure  in  the 
crop,  do  you  not ;  or  was  it  a  failure  in  the  seed  crop  ? 

Q.  The  crop  was  all  right,  but  the  seed  was  all  wrong. — A.  I  had  not  heaixi  of  it. 

By  Mr,  Featherston : 

^   Q.  Was  it  not  the  midge? — A.  I  don't  think  so.    I  don't  think  the  midge  attacks 
the  Alsike  clover. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  This  Wood  Pea,  is  it  grown  with  other  grain  ? — A.  No.  It  is  better  sown  alone. 
Q.  And  at  what  time? — ^A.  In  the  spring. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  I  think,  to  experiment  thoroughly  with  these  grasses,  they  should  be  taken 
out  from  the  beds,  and  put  out  into  fields,  because  in  beds  they  are  cultivated  under 
exceptional  circumstances.  It  is  really  no  guide  to  the  farmer  until  they  are  tested 
in  the  field  ? — A.  That  is  very  true,  and  in  calculating  the  results  we  always  elimi- 
nate the  outside  strip,  which  gets  special  cultivation.  With  regard  to  the  pastui^e 
mixtures,  we  have  one-twentieth  acre  plots,  and  I  think  these  will  give  us  the  results 
we  want.  The  best  mixtures  will  also  be  soon  in  larger  areas.  There  is  admixture 
consisting  of  Timothy,  Meadow  Fescue,  Orchard  grass  and  four  clovers.  This,  we 
find,  gives  a  very  satisfactory  crop.  It  will  be  put  in  a  much  larger  area  this  year. 
Three  one-twentieth  acre  plots  were  put  under  it  this  year,  and  next  year  we  shall 
put  a  much  larger  plot  under  the  mixture.  At  the  edge  of  a  plot,  even  the  fact  of 
Keeping  the  weeds  out  of  the  paths  gives  the  advantages  of  cultivation  itself,  as  is 
shown  by  the  grass  being  much  higher  round  the  edge. 
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By  Mr.  Cochrane : 

Q.  Bat  you  get  sufficient  results  to  arrive  at  comparative  calculations? — A.  Oh, 
yes.  We  calculate  that  there  is  one-half  more  advantage  to  the  plants  that  are 
round  the  outside  than  to  those  that  are  on  the  inside. 

By  Mr,  Hughes : 

Q.  Is  the  path  higher  than  the  bed? — A.  It  is  just  about  the  same  height. 

By  Mr.  McNeill: 

Q.  Have  you  tried  Orchard  grass  and  clover  together  ? — A.  We  have  tried  Eed 
June  clover  and  Orchard  grass  together.  They  are  much  better  than  the  ordinary 
mixture  of  Red  clover  with  Timothy.  Mammoth  clover  makes  a  good  mixture  with 
Timothy. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  How  many  varieties  of  grass  have  you  got  at  the  farm? — A.  We  have  about 
150  Just  now  under  trial. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  bettor  for  you  to  decide  which  are  best  ?  It  is  rather  con- 
fusing for  the  farmer  to  choose  among  so  many  varieties? — A.  Well,  yes,  but  we 
must  try  them,  to  find  out  which  are  the  best.  If  a  farmer  comes  he  will  see  many 
thing:^  that  he  need  not  follow.  But  we  must  try  them  to  see  which  is  the  best. 
But  we  do  not  recommend  the  150  varieties,  because  many  of  them  have  no  agricul- 
tural use  at  all.  We  find  that  many  have  to  be  discarded  as  agricultural  grasses.  I 
think  our  experiments  have  shown  that  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
of  the  thoroughly  high  class  grasses  which  can  be  grown  in  many  parts  of 
Canada.  Certainly  there  is  far  too  much  of  the  ordinary  mixture  of  Timothy  and 
Red  clover  grown  all  over  the  country,  whotherjthat  mixture  is  suitable  or  not  for 
the  locality.  There  are  some  grasses  much  more  suitable  than  Timothy  for 
some  districts. 

By  Mr.  McNeill : 

Q.  How  does  Orchard  hay  compare  with  Timothy  in  nutriment? — A.  It  is  lighter 
and  not  so  rich. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  makes  the  best  mixture  for  permanent  pastures  ? — A. 
For  this  section  ? 

Q.  For  every  section  ? — A.  The  mixture  I  have  spoken  of  is  probably  the  beat 
for  a  large  part  of  Ontario  and  many  parts  of  Quebec;  in  fact  for  the  greater  part  of 
old  Canada.  It  is  composed  as  follows : — Timothy,  six  pounds ;  Meadow  Fescue,  four 
pounds ;  Orchard  grass,  two  pounds ;  June  grass,  one  pound,  and  where  the  land  is 
wet  there  should  be  added  one  pound  of  Red  Top.  To  this  mixture  you  require  to  add, 
per  acre,  two  pounds  each  of  the  four  clovers.  Red,  White,  Alfalfa  and  Alsike.  That 
gives  a  crop  of  very  excellent  hay  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  the  meadows  can 
be  used  for  pasture  for  two  or  three  yeai-s  more. 

By  Mr.  Pridham  : 

Q.  That  is  about  twenty  pounds  to  the  acre  ? — A.  Yes.  One  of  the  great  troubles 
in  Canada  is  that  the  farmers  do  not  put  in  enough  seed.  The  fallacy  of  this  is 
evident  when  you  consider  the  price  or  the  seed  is  so  small  compared  with  the  results 
of  rather  heavier  seeding. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane : 

Q.  I  myself  have  sown  a  bushel  of  clover  and  one  of  Timothy.  The  clover  grew 
so  heavy  that  we  never  had  a  spear  of  Timothy  at  all.  Would  you  call  that  seeding 
enongh  ? — ^A.  I  am  afraid  that  is  an  exceptional  case.  It  was  probably  a  little  too 
heavy.    How  many  acres  was  that  on  ? 
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Q.  ODten  acres  I — A.  The  usual  mixtures  in  Canada  are  too  light.  I  think,  as  a 
rule, our  farmers  do  not  sow  enough  seed  to  the  acre,  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds,  alto- 
gether, is  frequently  all  that  is  sown. 

By  Mr,  Cargill : 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  pastures,  not  for  seeding  down  for  hay  ? — A.  Every 
pasture  can  be  cut  for  hay  and  make  an  excellent  pasture  afterwards. 

Q.  About  twenty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  for  hay? — A.  Yes.  About  twenty-one 
pounds  is  what  I  recommended. 

By  Mr.  McNeill: 

Q.  Your  mixture  is  not  for  hay? — A.  You  can  cut  it  for  hay,  and  it  makes  a 
good  permanent  pasture  afterwards. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  How  long  will  the  clovere  stand  in  the  permanent  pasture  ? — A.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Bed  will  die  out  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  Lucerne  or  Alfalfa 
will  last  as  long  as  you  keep  the  land  in  hay. 

By  Mr.  Semple  : 

Q.  How  long  does  the  Alsike  clover  last? — ^A.  About  two  or  three  years— aboat 
the  same  or  a  little  longer  than  the  Eed.  If  they  are  sown  together  the  Alsike  will 
generally  last  longer.  Alsike  is  normally  a  perennial,  but  it  seldom  lasts  many  years 
as  a  paying  ci'op.  Eed  clover  is  normally  a  biennial,  but  it  varies  so  much  that 
some  plants  live  on  for  three  or  perhaps  four  years,  some  even  become  exhausted  in 
one  year. 

ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS  AND  TRESS. 

There  is  another  subject  which  I  would  like  to  speak  about  for  a  few  minutes, 
that  is  ornamental  shrubs.  The  question  is  one  of  practical  value  in  thid  way  :  A 
large  amount  of  money  is  spent  every  year  by  farmers,  all  through  the  country,  in 
buying  a  few  ornamental  shrubs.  You  know  how  they  like  to  have  their  gardens 
look  pretty  and  desire  to  have  a  few  ornamental  shrubs  about  tbe  house.  The  travel- 
ling agents  go  round  with  their  pretty  books  and  show  the  farmers  the  pictures,  and 
you  tind  that  farmers  generally  buy  the  prettiest  things  in  the  book,  perhaps 
never  considering  their  suitability  to  the  land  or  the  locality  where  they  live. 

At  the  experimental  farm,  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  we  have  tested 
over  200  different  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  suitable  for  lawns.  If  you  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  seedsmen's  catalogues,  you  will  only  find  there  about  a  dozen 
or  two  good  ornamental  shrubs  suitable  for  growing  in  Canada.  As  I  have  just 
remarkSi,  we  have  over  200.  That  number,  I  believe,  can  be  more  than  doubled 
when  we  have  time  to  look  them  up.  I  believe  by  drawing  attention  to  these  shrubs, 
we  shall  be  able  to  prevent  money  being  wasted,  and  induce  our  farmers  who  wish 
for  shrubs,  to  buy  something  which  is  suitable.  In  the  director's  report,  just  issued, 
you  will  find  a  list  of  those  shrubs  and  trees  on  the  farm,  which  have  been  grown 
there  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  and  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  1  have 
brought  some  specimens  with  me,  which  I  thought  the  committee  would  like  to 
examine.  This  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  the  botanic  name 
of  which  is  Weigelia.  They  are  not  perfectly  haixiy.  There  is  this  peculiar  thing 
about  some  shrubs,  that  while  they  are  hardy  here,  at  Niagara  and  in  the  west  they 
are  tender.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  get  a  heavier  snow  fall  here,  and  the 
snow  covering  protects  the  delicate  shrubs.  In  the  west,  however,  where  they  have 
not  so  much  snow,  many  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  winter.  When  the 
temperature  reaches  a  certain  point,  we  find  that  some  of  our  plants  and  shrubs  are 
killed.  The  Weigelias,  however,  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  make  them  desirable 
plants  to  grow  in  the  colder  sections,  and  they  give  us  beautiful  fiowers  on  the  wood, 
which  is  left  after  the  killed-back  tips  are  cut  off. 
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By  Mr,  Boome : 

Q.  How  high  do  they  grow? — ^A,  From  4  to  6  feet  high.  We  have  a  great 
variety  of  them.  Thin  next  is  a  epecimen  of  the  Bush  Peony  or  Moutan.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy  here,  flowering  every  year,  but  Mj.  Saunders  tells  me  that  at  Niagara 
it  kills  back  badly. 

.   By  Mr.  Eowand : 

Q.  To  what  height  does  it  grow  ? — A.  About  4  feet.  If  it  would  stand  the 
climate  in  western  Ontario,  it  would  grow  much  higher. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  How  long  does  the  Japanese  Honeysuckle  continue  in  flower? — A.  About  a 
month. 

By  Mr.  McNeill: 

Q.  Is  it  fragrant? — ^A.  Wo.  I  have  only  one  or  two  varieties  here  this 
momingof  those  which  we  have  tried  in  the  arboretum  or  botanic  garden  at  the 
farm.  We  have  about  thirty  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Honeysuckle  or  WeigeliUj 
altogether. 

By  Mr.  Pope  : 

Q.  What  is  the  best  time  to  put  them  in? — A.  I  think  in  the  spring.  All  the 
varieties  which  we  have  at  the  farm  are  named.  If  I  remember  correctly  the  col- 
lection came  mostly  from  France.  The  production  of  these  ornamental  shrubs,  over 
there,  is  a  special  business.  They  are  sold  in  France  for  a  few  cents,  while  they 
would  cost  us  considerably  more  here. 

By  Mr.  Featkerston  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  stock  in  this  country? — A.  No.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  bring 
them  before  the  committee  to-day.  The  nurserymen  should  certainly  see  to  it  that 
they  get  more  of  them.  This  is  the  Weigelia  Rosea.  It  is  a  variegated  form,  but  has 
not  nearly  such  beautiful  flowers  as  some  of  the  forms  I  have  shown  you.  They  can 
all  be  grown  from  cuttings,  either  cut  in  the  fall  and  kept  cool  during  the  winter, 
or  from  ^reen  summer  wood.  The  Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  of  which  I  have  a 
specimen  here,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  can  be  obtained  from  all  seedsmen.  I  would 
like  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  growing  from  the  seed.  Our  shrubs  are 
either  grown  from  cuttings  or  seed,  and  the  rapidity  of  growth  is  very  remarkable. 
It  is  just  three  years  since  the  seeds  of  this  Tartarian  Honeysuckle  were  sown.  Here 
is  a  beautiful  shrub  belonging  to  the  Bose  family,  originally  from  China.  It  is  called 
Exochorda  Qrandiflora,  or  Pearl  Bush. 

By  Mr,  Pope : 

Q.  Tnat  is  not  so  hardy  ? — A.  It  is  not  perfectly  hardy,  but  it  is  a  beautiful 
plant  and  flowers  for  about  three  weeks,  and  has  stood  our  winters  in  a  shrubbery 
for  three  years.  It  is  grown  from  seed  or  cuttings,  but  is  rather  hard  to  propagate. 
This,  the  Spiraea  Van  Houtte,  is  a  bush  which  gi'ows^about  four  feet  in  height,  and  at 
this  season  of  the  year  it  is  a  perfect  mass  of  beautiful  white  flowers.  This,  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  very  best  of  ornamental  flowering  shrubs. 

By  Mr.  Semple  : 

Q.  Does  it  grow  from  cuttings  ? — ^A.  It  is  very  easily  grown  from  cuttings 
obtained  in  the  autumn.  Among  the  roses  there  are  some  beautiful  forms.  This  is 
the  little  Irish  rose  (Rosa  Spinomsima) ,  There  is  one  satisfactory  thing  about  this, 
respecting  which  people  can  take  their  choice.  It  is  called  both  the  Irish  and  the 
Scotch  rose.  There  are  many  beautiful  single  white  roses,  some  of  which  grow  in 
this  country,  as  Eoea  Lucida^  B.  Arkan&ana,  theJUPrairie  Bose,  and  B.  Oinnanumea. 
This  is  the  purple-leaved  rose  from  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  a  very  pretty  thing 
for  ornamental  plantina:.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  grows  freely  from  seed.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  the  white  variety  of  the  Japanese  rose  QBaea  Bugosa). 
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By  Mr,  Cochrane : 

Q.  Is  it  hardy? — ^A.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  both  here  and  in  the  North-west. 
Among  the  Spirseas,  this  Golden  Spirea  is  a  valuable  plant  for  hedges.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy  and  makes  quick  growth. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  honeysuckle  as  a  hedge  ? — A.  The  Tartarian  Honeysuckle 
.  will  make  a  hedge,  but  it  is  too  light  in  its  growth.  This  is  the  British  Columbia 
Barberry  or  native  Holly  (^Mahonia  Aquifolia),  Among  valuable  plants  are  the  cul- 
tivated forms  of  our  native  White  Cedar.  This  is  one  of  the  variegated  forri^s. 
These  cedars  may  be  grown  from  cuttings  very  easily.  We  have  grown  large  quan- 
tities of  them  every  year  at  the  experimental  farm.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world  to  grow  them.  You  take  a  little  twig,  trim  it  down,  take  off  the  side  shoots, 
and  then  put  it  in  sand  and  keep  it  through  the  winter  in  a  cold  house.  In  the 
spring,  the  young  cuttings  will  be  found  to  have  calloused  over,  when  roots  are 
formed  they  are  planted  out  in  rows.  They  make  about  lour  inches  of  growth  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  This  rule  will  apply  to  all  the  Arbor  Vitaes.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  of  our  native  cedar  is  the  Douglas  Cedar,  or  Grolden  Cedar.  It  can 
be  grown  in  the  same  way  from  cuttings.  So  also  can  this  graceful  Japanese 
Cypress  (Eetinospora  Plumosd), 

By  Air.  Featherston  : 

Q.  How  high  does  the  Japanese  Cypress  grow? — A.  About  four  or  five  feet, 
with  us.  Then  we  have  the  Thuja  Hoveiy  which  is  shaped  like  an  egg.  It  keeps 
that  shape  naturally,  and  does  not  require  to  be  trimmed.  1  would  like  also  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  so-called  Eussian  Olive.  It  is  not,  however, 
an  olive  at  all,  although  it  looks  like  it.  It  is  of  great  value  on  account  of  its  intense 
hardiness.  It  can  be  grown  anywhere,  and  is,  consequently,  of  the  utmost  value  in 
the  North-west.  Then  we  have  its  relative,  our  native  Wolf  Willow,  or  Silver  Bush 
(ElcBagnus  Argentea).  It  is  well  known  in  the  North-west.  It  is  a  very  acceptable 
shrub  here,  because  in  this  part  of  the  country  it  is  unusual  to  find  silver  trees. 
Among  the  leguminous  plants — the  pea  family— there  are  several  which  are  valu- 
able. This  is  a  specimen  of  the  Garagana  arborescens,  or  Siberian  Pea  tree.  Its 
chief  characteristic  is  its  hardiness.  It  is  also  of  great  beauty,  whether  in  flower 
or  not.  It  can  be  grown  easily  from  seed,  and  is  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  the  North-west.  Here  is  another  of  the  same  class  known  as  the  Cytisus 
BatisbonnensiSj  of  less  beauty,  but  with  more  conspicuous  flowers. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  What  is  its  English  name  ? — A.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  has  as  yet  no 
English  name.  Among  the  maples,  we  have  several  valuable  forms.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  Schwerdler's  Maple.  It  is  a  beautiful  object  in  early  spring.  The 
leaves  are  blood  red,  and  it  bears  at  the  tip  of  each  branchlet  a  cluster  of  golden 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  Norway  iiaple  and  is  quite  hardy.  This  is  a  twig 
of  Wier'sCutleaved  Maple.  It  is  very  curious  and  pretty  when  you  examine  a  twig  of 
this  size,  but  as  a  tree  it  is  too  ragged  to  be  recommended,  except  as  a  curiosity.  It 
belongs  to  the  Silver  Maple  family  and  has  the  same  bad  habit  of  growth  and  brittle- 
ness,  large  limbs  often  breaking  off.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  Acer  Ginnala  a  variety 
of  the  Tartarian  maple.  I  am  sorry  to  say  some  of  these  shrubs  have  not  English  names. 
In  the  spring  this  is  all  covered  with  whitish  flowers.  Among  the  purple  leaved 
plants,  there  is  the  purple  plum  (Prunics pissardi)  which  is  rather  desirable,  but  it  is 
not  hardy  enough  for  this  district.  The  Acerginnala  comes  from  Tartary.  It  is 
found  in  the  Amoor  district  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  China  and  Japan.  In 
the  autumn  it  is  covered  with  intensely  crimson  leaves  and  is  very  beautiful.  Its 
habit  of  growth  too  is  very  elegant.  It  has  the  shape  of  a  tree  with  a  trunk,  but  is 
small  in  size  like  a  shrub.  It  seeds  freely  here  and  is  easily  propagated  from  seed. 
There  are  many  more  beautiful  shrubs  I  might  mention;  but  the  few  I  have  shown 
will  indicate  what  we  are  doin^  in  this  line,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  informa- 
tion in  my  power,  to  those  desinng  it,  or  to  show  any  one  the  collection  in  the  bot< 
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unioal  garden  at  the  experimental  farm  where  I  now  have  a  coUeotion  of  about 
700  different  kinds  of  tiees  and  sbrubd.  In  most  oases,  I  have  two  living  specimens 
of  each  variety  or  species. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  requested  to  address  the  committee  at  a  future  meeting  in 
'  relation  to  injurious  insects. 


Committee  Eoom  46,  House  op  Commons, 

ToBSDAT,  12th  June,  1894. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  met  at  10.30 
a.m.  to-day,  Dr.  Sprouie,  chairman,  presiding. 

Mr.  James  Fletobeb,  entomologist  and  botanist  at  the  Central  experimental 
farm,  was  again  in  attendance  at  the  request  of  the  committee.  He  said: — I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  for  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  a  few  minutes,  again,  on  the  work  I  am  doing.  I  consider  it  a 
very  great  advantage  to  all  of  us  at  the  experimental  farm  to  be  called  before 
this  committee,  because  your  report  is  printed  long  before  our  annual  roporl  can  be 
issued.  The  excellent  way  in  which  your  agricultural  committee  report  is  got  out, 
and  edited,  the  concise  way  in  which  it  is  indexed  and  prepared  makes  it  of  extreme 
value  to  us  in  carrying  on  our  work.  The  edition  of  separate  copies  of  my  evidence 
which  you  gave  me  last  year  I  found  of  great  value,  and  I  was  able  to  send  it  to 
my  correspondents  in  very  many  places,  before  our  own  annual  report;  and  it  is  of 
very  great  advantage  to  us  to  have  this  concise  and  well  arranged  report  or  resume 
of  our  work  of  the  year  to  send  to  our  correspondents.  Our  annual  report, 
necessarily,  on  account  of  its  size  being  very  bulky,  is  difficult  to  get  out  in  time,  and 
therefore,  a  short  r^sum^  of  the  work,  giving  the  latest  discoveries  and  remedies  is 
of  great  use  to  us.  I  am  thus  very  glad  to  appear  before  you  to-day  to  mention  some 
items  which  I  believe  it  will  be  of  no  small  value  to  the  farmers  of  Canada  to  get  out 
through  the  country  before  the  next  experimental  farm  report  could  be  distributed. 

potato  tlOT  AND  REMEDY  FOB, 

One  particular  subject  of  great  interest  is  potato  rot,  which  has  been  pretty 
ihoroughly  treated  before  by  myself  and  lately  by  Mr.  Saunders  before  this  committee, 
and  in  my  annual  report  for  1892.  I  shall  refer  to  it  directly  as  it  has  been  referred 
to  by  Prof.  Saunders  who  gave  its  history  and  the  best  remedy.  I  do  so  now^  merely 
on  account  of  having  received  a  request  from  the  committee,  through  Mr.  Craig,  to 
speak  of  it.  I  have  brought  with  me  two  photographs  illustrating  the  benefit  from 
spraying  plots  of  potatoes  attacked  with  potato  rot  disease,  and  the  advantage  is  seen 
plainly  by  these  two  photographs.  Those  unsprayod,  it  will  be  seen,  lost  every  leaf. 
Those  sprayed  have  their  foliage  very  faily  developed  and  retained,  and  as]k  conse- 
quence, the  crop  was  very  mueh  heavier.  The  remedy  is  very  simple  indeed.  It  is 
known  as  the  Bordeaux  i:iiixtiii^,  a  mixtui-e  of  lime  (4  lbs*.)  and  sulphate  of  copper 
(6  lbs.)  in  45  gallons  of  water,  applied  by  means  of  a  spraying  pump  to  the  foliage, 
and  in  that  way  the  fatigus  is  checked  at  a  critical  time  when  it  is  being  propagated 
from  the  spores,  tfhe  importance  of  this  subject  is  shown,  when  what  is  well  known 
is  drawn  attention  to,  vifc.,  that  at  least  one  half  of  ail  the  potatoes  grown  in  the 
world  is  de^royed  every  year  by  this  disease ;  and  farther,  that  this  simple  remedy 
to  check  it  has  been  discovered  and  lvhen  used  it  .protects  the  crops  very  largely. 
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By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  You  add  Paris  green  to  that  as  well,  don't  you,  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
potato  bugs  ?  ~A.  Yes.  The  advantage  of  mixing  anything  which  contains  lime 
with  Paris  green  is  now  a  well  acknowledged  one ;  the  great  difficulty  in  using 
arsenites  was  their  causticity  and  the  consequent  burning  of  the  foliage.  The  result 
of  mixing  lime  with  Paris  green  in  equal  quantities,  one  pound  of  Paris  green  and 
one  of  lime  to  200  gallons  of  water,  for  the  coddling  moth  or  the  plum  curculio;  or 
one  pound  to  100  gallons  of  water  for  potato  insects,  is  that  the  causticity  is  neutra- 
lized and  the  double  effect  is  procured  of  destroying  the  insects  and  at  the  same  time 
preventing  any  harmful  effects  on  the  foliage,  and  I  may  add  that,  in  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  with  Paris  green,  at  the  same  time  you  can  treat  the  fungus  disease  and  the 
insect  enemies.  The  black  spot  of  the  apple  has  been  successfully  treated  by  Mr. 
Craig  and  others  with  the  same  mixtures.  There  are  two  other  fungi  I  wish  to 
speak  of,  these  are  parasites  on  injurious  insects. 

By  Mr,  Girouard  (Two  Mountains)  : 

Q.  Allow  me  to  ask,  professor,  whether  you  haven't  the  intention  of  having  all 
these  receipts  printed  and  distributed  among  the  farmers.  You  give  us  the  receipts 
here.  It  is  all  right  to  have  them  in  your  report,  but  your  report  is  printed  too 
late  ? — A.  We  got  it  to  farmers  and  others  much  sooner  by  having  it  in  the  report 
of  the  committee.  That  is  the  reason  I  mention  it  here.  I  can  thus  get  it  printed 
earlier  and  I  can  then  distribute  it  where  it  will  be  useful  sooner. 

By  Mr,  Dupont : 

Q.  You  have  it  published  in  the  Agricultural  Journal  in  Quebec? — A.  Yes,  my 
reason  for  mentioning  this  particular  matter  this  morning  is  to  get  it  into  your  report. 

By  Mr,  Girouard  (Two  Mountains) : 

Q.  When  will  this  report  be  printed  and  distributed? — A.  Six  months  before 
oui*s. 

Q.  The  potatoes  are  growing  then  and  it  is  too  late? — A.  I  have  a  letter  now 
written  ready  for  the  newspaper,  which  I  published  last  year,  and  I  intend  to  pub- 
lish it  again  in  a  fortnight  or  so,  giving  very  shortly  the  life  history  of  this  disease 
and  the  remedy.  This  is  sent  to  all  the  French  and  English  papers  throughout  the 
country,  who  have  always  been  kind  enough  to  publish  promptly  such  matters. 

By  Mr  Featherston  : 

Q.  You  send  it  to  the  stock  papers  too? — A.  Yes,  to  all  papei*s  circulated  to 
those  to  whom  I  think  the  information  will  be  useful. 

By  Mr.  Dupont : 

Q.  Will  plaster  do  the  same  as  lime  for  mixing  the  Boixleaux  mixture? — A.  No» 
it  is  not  the  same  at  all.    You  must  use  fresh  lime. 

PABASITSS. 

There  is  another  fungus  1  would  like  to  draw  attention  to,  a  parasitic  fungus. 
This  is  a  parasite  of  the  white  grub  (Lachnostema)^  one  of  the  very  worst  enemies 
we  have  to  strawberries  and  also  to  pastures.  It  is  a  very  difficult  insect  to  fi^t 
against,  because  the  grub  lives  for  two  yeara  under  ground  out  of  sight,  the  cater- 

Sillar  or  gnat  of  the  June  bug,  a  large  black  beetle,  which  frequently  flies  into  win- 
ows  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  grub  is  a  large  white  grub  which  destroys  straw- 
berry rootA  and  lives  in  the  ground.  This  specimen  which  I  now  show  you  is  a 
parasitised  grub  destroyed  by  a  fungus  called  Gordyceps  Melolonthce^  it  was  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Sidney  Fisher,  of  Brome,  Que.,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  this  parasite 
can  bo  propagated  and  distributed,  which  I  am  trying  to  do  at  present,  the  attacks 
of  this  insect  will  be  largely  controlled.  It  is  a  very  infectious  disease,  and  the  spores 
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ure  given  off  by  the  fungas,  and  any  insect  that  comes  in  contact  with  them,  is  des- 
troyed by  it,  the  same  as  by  any  other  infectious  disease. 

Another  paiasite  is  the  Clover  Leaf  Weevil  (^Phytonomus  Punctatus)^  and 
this  has  the  same  effect  on  the  caterpillars  by  destroying  them  in  large  numbers. 
When  attacked,  the  caterpillar  crawls  up  to  the  top  of  a  stem  of  grass  or  any  other 
plant,  and  dies.  The  spores  break  through  the  skin,  and  are  blown  by  the  wind  and 
come  in  contact  with  any  other  insect  or  the  food  which  they  eat,  and  the  insects  of 
the  same  species  are  destroyed  in  large  numbers.  We  find  nearly  all  these  parasitic 
fungi  are  of  the  same  nature  in  their  effect  upon  their  victims. 

By  Mr,  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  clover  weevil  ? — A.  The  insect  feeds  on 
leaves  of  clover.  It  is  difficult  to  spray  anything*on  a  fodder  plant,  so  the  discovery 
of  this  disease  in  Canada  is  a  mattter  of  some  importance.  The  weevil  is  not  a  com- 
mon pest  and  is  kept  largely  in  check  by  this  fungus  which  is  called  EntomopUthora 
Sphcerosperma. 

By  Mr,  McDonald  {Amnihoia) : 

Q.  Are  the  June  bugs  the  same  as  the  caterpillars  that  feed  on  cabbage  7 — A.  No. 
The  caterpillars  on  the  cabbage  are  the  caterpillars  of  the  white  butterfly.  The  best 
remedy  is  Pyrethrum  powder  and  flour,  one  of  the  former  to  four  parts,  by  weight, 
of  the  latter. 

Q.  Many  are  of  that  opinion  ? — A.  The  grubs  of  June  bugs  feed  on  the  roots  of 
plants  entirely. 

INSBOTS, — BORERS,  ETC.  ' 

Another  insect  I  wish  to  speak  of  is  the  peach  bark  borer.  It  is  an  extremely 
minute  insect.  I  have  brought  some  to  show  how  a  very  small  insect  may  do  a  great 
injury.  It  is  exceedingly  small,  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  medium  sized  pin. 
An  important  discovery  has  been  made  with  respect  to  it; — it  was  always  supposed, 
like  other  bark  boring  beetles,  that  it  copulated  and  laid  eggs  in  May  and  June,  but 
we  find  they  are  active  very  much  earlier  in  the  year,  and  that  they  move  about  and 
may  be  found  on  the  bark  in  March.  Having  discovered  that,  we  are  now  able  to 
treat  them  for  a  very  much  longer  time  than  before,  by  the  application  to  the  bark, 
much  earlier,  of  mixtures  which  will  not  injure  the  tree,  but  will  penetrate  the  bur- 
rows of  the  beetle  and  destroy  them.  When  they  are  in  the  months  of  active  growth, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  apply  anything  to  the  bark  of  the  young  tree  without 
injuring  it,  but  by  beginning  earlier,  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  this 
insect  successfully. 

Belonging  to  the  same  family  is  another  insect  known  in  Nova  Scotia  as  the  Pin 
Borer  or  Shot  Borer  {Xyleborvs  Dispor)^  on  account  of  the  small  hole  it  makes.  One  of 
these  little  beetles  will  eat  its  way  into  a  tree  and  destroy  it.  Its  work  seems  to  have 
a  poisonous  effect  on  the  wood  for  some  distance  beyond  the  actual  injury,  and  though 
I  have  not  yet  found  a  satisactory  remedy,  I  have  had  considerable  success  in  wash- 
ing the  trees  with  alkaline  washes,  such  as  soft  soap,  or  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and 
carbolic  acid.  The  desideratum  is  to  know  the  exact  time  when  the  insect  is  pass- 
ing through  its  various  stages.  I  have  several  careful  observers  at  work  helping 
me,  by  watching  it  in  their  orchards,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  course  of  time  we 
shall  secure  a  satisfactory  remedy. 

A  new  insect  in  the  St.  Catherines  district  is  the  grey  peach  weevil  (^Anametis 
Grisea)^  which  crawls  up  the  stem  in  spring  and  eats  the  flower  buds.  We  find  by 
studying  the  structure  of  the  beetle,  a  means  to  fight  against  it  is  indicated,  because 
unlike  most  beetles,  it  has  wing  cases  but  no  wings  with  which  it  can  fly.  Therefore 
the  application  of  anything  round  the  stem,  or  even  the  tying  of  a  piece  of  wadding 
round  the  trunk  has  the  effect  of  preventing  these  insects  from  crawling  up  the  stem 
and  attacking  the  buds. 

I  will  refer  to  one  more  small  but  very  injurious  insect,  the  caterpillar  of  a  very 
small  moth,  Coleophora  Fletcherella^  which  attacks  chiefly  apples,  but  also  pears  and 
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plams.  It  passes  the  winter  in  the  oaterpiUar  ntage,  closely  sealed  up  in  a  small 
curved  cat»e;  it  is  at  this  time  not  half  grown.  The  caterpillars  collect  together  in 
clusters  in  the  forks  and  on  the  twigs  of  the  tree.  They  leave  their  attachment  in 
the  spring  and  crawling  up  the  boughs  attack  the  young  leaves.  It  is  a  small  insect, 
but  occurs  in  enormous  numbers,  and  has  done  considerable  injury.  It  has  been 
treated  successfully  by  Dr.  D.  Young,  of  Adolphustown,  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
early  in  spring,  and  also  by  spraying  with  Paris  green. 

There  are  two  other  injurious  insects  of  special  note  which  have  appeared  in 
Canada  since  I  last  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you.  One  of  these  is  known  as  the 
San  Jos6  Scale,  and  is  well  known  on  the  Pacific  coast  on  account  of  the  enormous 
injuries  it  has  done  in  California  in  the  orange  plantations  there.  It  has  been  lately 
sent  to  me  from  British  Columbia,  and  I  am  taking  measures  to  have  it  stamped  out 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  a  scale  insect,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Scurfy  Bark-lpuse 
and  the  Oyster  Shell  Bark-louse  of  the  apple;  its  latin  name,  Aspidiotis  PerniciosuSy  is 
significant  of  the  great  amount  of  injury  it  may  be  the  cause  of.  It  can  be  treated 
successfully  with  kerosene  emulsion. 

The  other  new  pest  which  bus  invaded  Canada  is  the  Pear-tree  Psylla  {Fsylla 
Pyri).  Specimens  have  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Freeman,  Ont.,  whence 
it  was  brought  from  the  state  of  New  York,  where  it  is  abundant  and  injurious.  Its 
life  history  has  been  worked  out  in  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  with 
care  we  can  stamp  it  out.  On  this  first  occurrence  in  Canada,  it  is  reported  as  having 
attacked  an  ore  hanl  of  three  bund  red  Bar  tlett  pear  trees.  Mr.  Freeman  is  trying  remedies 
persistently  and  before  very  long  I  hope  he  will  have  eradicated  it  from  his  orchard. 
A  new  poison  we  are  trying  may  be  mentioned ;  this  is  called  arseniate  of  lead.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  better  than  many  of  the  arsenical  poisons  we  now  use,  in  that  it  is  not 
caustic  and  does  not  injure  the  foliage.  It  was  ni*st  introduced  by  Prof.  Fernald,  of 
the  Gypsy  Moth  Commission.  An  insect  was  introduced  in  this  country  by  astudent 
of  silks,  in  New  England,  who  thought  by  procuring  insects  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  he  might  be  able  to  get  new  silk  insects.  Among  these,  he  introduced  one  of 
the  worst  pests  of  all  deciduous  trees,  from  the  north  of  Germany.  It  has  spread 
now  over  the  New  England  States,  and  in  the  United  States  about  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars  have  been  spent  in  trying  to  eradicate  it.  They  are  now,  by  active 
measures,  holding  it  in  check.  We  do  not  want  anything  of  the  kind  introduced 
into  this  country,  but  this  is  one  of  the  good  results  in  trying  to  find  remedies.  This 
new  arseniate  is  used  like  Paris  gi*een  and  it  has,  therefore,  no  injurious  effects  on 
the  foliage.  I  am  trying  experiments  with  it  this  year  and  possibly  we  may  find 
that  it  is  even  of  more  value  than  Paris  green,  although  we  cannot  over-estimate  the 
value  of  that  article.  It  has  many  things  which  make  it  valuable  as  a  poison,  the 
best  being  its  bright  colour.  There  is  a  general  opinion  that  anything  green  is 
poisonous  and  the  intensity  of  its  greenness  makes  it  so  easily  visible  that  it  reduces 
the  danger  of  carelessness  to  a  minimum.  By  properly  mixing  it  with  lime  the 
caustic  properties  are  neutralized.  There  should  be  no  danger  in  using  it,  with  the 
exercise  of^  ordinary  precaution.  No  remedy  can  compare  with  Paris  green  for 
applying  to  potatoes  for  the  Colorado  potato  beetle.  It  should  be  applied  generally 
throughout  the  country  by  all  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  potato.  It  is  cheap  and 
readily  applied. 

By  Mr,  Carpenter : 

Q.  I  am  sure  the  committee  will  be  glad  if  Mr.  Fletcher  will  tell  us  something 
respecting  the  horn  fly  and  its  treatment? — A.  As  I  informed  the  committee  last 
year,  the  most  satisfactory  treatment  was  either  by  spraying  the  cattle  with  a  mix- 
ture of  coal  oil  and  soap  suds,  made  into  an  emulsion,  or  a  mixture  of  tanner's  oil  or 
any  cheap  animal  or  fish  oil  mixed  with  a  little  carbolic  acid.  It  can  either  be  put 
on  the  animals  with  a  cloth  or  sponge,  or  sprayed  on  them.  Any  of  these  emuision^ 
will  prove  satisfactory,  but  they  must  be  applied  systematically.  Where  they  have 
been  tried  systematically  they  have  been  very  successful.  I  will  repeat  again  what 
I  said  on  previous  occasions,  that  the  probabilities  are  we  have  seen  the  worat  of  this 
pest,  and  that  we  may  not  be  very  long  before  we  get  rid  of  it  altogether.    The  ex- 
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perlenco  of  those  sections  of  the  United  States  whore  two  or  throe  years  ago  it  was 
very  bad,  is  that  it  is  disappearing. 

By  Mr.  FeatJurstan  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  of  the  carbolic  acid  getting  into  the  eyes  of  the  animal  7 
— A.  The  effect  of  carbolic  acid,  weakly  diluted,  on  even  an  open  wound,  is  antbep- 
tic  and  healing. 

Q.  Would  it  not  likely  injure  the  eyes? — A.  Not  when  diluted  to  the  necessary 
weakness. 

By  Mr,  Dyer  : 

Q.  What  amount  of  carbolic  acid  do  you  use  ? — A.  Two  ounces  in  a  gallon  of 
oil.     Mr.  Carpenter  tells  me  he  puts  on  four  times  that  amount  without  evil  effects. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  I  had  to  apply  the  mixture  with  a  sponge  as  T  found  it  would  not  spray. 
As  Mr.  Fletcher  sayn,  I  used  four  times  the  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  which  he  re- 
commended, and  it  did  not  injure  the  animals,  except  that  perhaps  some  of  them 
lost  a  little  hair.  Where  care  is  used  there  should  be  no  danger? — A.  I  do  not 
understand  how  it  is  Mr.  Carpenter's  solution  did  not  spray,  because  the  kerosene 
emulsion  is  as  thin  as  milk  when  properly  diluted. 

Before  sitting  down,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  committee  for  the 
kind  and  patient  hearing  which  they  have  given  me. 

Having  examined  the  preceding  transcript  of  my  evidence  of  the  5th  and  12th 
of  June,  I  find  it  correct. 

JAMES  FLETCHER, 

Entomologist  and  Botanist  to  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Chapais,  assistant  dairy  commissioner,  was  present  by  citation,  and, 
being  called,  addressed  the  committee  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — A  young  French  boy  in  beginning  to  learn  the 
English  language  was  given  the  following  sentence  to  read,  '^  Keep  thy  tongue  from 
evil  and  thy  lips  from  guile."  In  reading  the  sentence  he  made  a  mistake  and  put 
it,  "Keep  thy^tongue  from  evil  and  thy  lips  from  girls."  That  was  a  big  mistaKe, 
of  course.  I  fear  that  being  obliged  to  speak  the  English  language,  which  is  not 
my  mother's  language,  I  may  make  many  blunders.  I  am  more  familiar  with  the 
French  language  than  with  the  languageofour  queen,  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  make 
myself  understood.  In  my  capacity  as  assistant  dairy  commissioner  for  the  Dom- 
inion, I  had  to  travel  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  you  will  readily  realize  while  I  had  much  to  do  with  dairy  mattei*s,  I  have  had 
not  an  inconsiderable  experience  in  agricultural  matters  generally.  For,  during  the 
past  ten  years,  I  have  been  editor  of  the  Agricultural  Journal  for  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  in  that  capacity  I  had  to  study  all  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture. 
Travelling  as  I  have  done,  over  many  portions  of  the  Dominion,  I  have  made  obser- 
vations that  should  be  of  some  interest  to  this  committee.  I  do  not  think,  therefore, 
that  I  need  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  subject  of  dairying,  but  it  may  interest 
you  if  I  speak  a  little  on  all  the  agricultural  points  that  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation in  the  course  of  my  travels. 

I  live  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  ninety  miles  below  the  city  of  Quebec,  48  degrees 
30  minutes  of  latitude ;  that  is  pretty  far  north.    For  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have 
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been  oonductiDg  all  kinds  of  experiments  in  ditferent  kinds  of  agricaltare.  I  have 
also  specially  experimented  in  hoiticalture  and  fruit  growing,  because  I  felt  that  if 
we  could  find  fruit  trees  that  would  grow  in  our  section  of  the  province,  we  might 
perhaps  do  something  towards  putting  our  people  in  the  same  advantageous  position 
as  are  their  fortunate  brethren,  the  fruit  growers  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  DAIRT  INDUSTRY  IN  QUEBEO. 

Then,  I  have  conducted  experiments  in  cattle  raising  lor  dairy  purposes;  experi- 
ments also  with  different  classes  of  produce  suitable  for  our  coll  climate.  Since  I  was 
appointed  assistant  dairy  commrssioner  four  years  ago,  I  have  directed  my  atten- 
tion more  especially  to  dairy  matters.  I  will,  therefore,  speak  on  that  subject  first. 
In  the  province  of  Quebec,  we  have  made  a  good  start  in  dairy  matters,  and  have 
been  going  on  pretty  fatt.  In  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  progress  we  have 
made,  I  will  tell  you  how  dairying  stood  in  Quebec  ten  years  ago,  as  compared  with 
the  position  it  is  in  to-day.  In  1884,  we  had  about  300  cheese  and  butter  factories 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  This  year,  we  count  1,400  factories,  300  of  which  make 
butter,  and  1,100  manufacture  cheese. 

We  have  in  our  province  a  dairy  association  which  is  not  very  powerful,  count- 
ing 1,000  members.  It  was  created  in  1881,  and  began  with  forty  members.  This 
association  has  done  its  best  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  dairy  industry.  We  had 
to  look,  at  first,  to  our  sister  province  of  Ontario,  to  find  our  way,  because  Outaria 
was  much  ahead  of  us,  but  I  may  state  with  pleasure  now  that  if  we  are  not  ahead 
of  Ontario,  we  are,  at  least,  on  a  level  with  them.  We  have  a  system  of  inspection 
with  factory  syndicates  which  has  proved  very  successful,  and  the  proofs  of  our 
success  were  seen  at  the  Chicago  exhibition  last  year. 

PROVINCIAL    BONUSES, — SYSTEM   OF   DAIRY  MANAGEMENT. 

We  have  had  a  law  passed  by  our  local  government  which  gives  a  grant  of 
$250  to  syndicates  of  factories  (not  lens  than  fifteen  nor  more  than  thirty  in  each 
syndicate)  inspected  during  the  heason.  Suppose  that  the  inspector  would  coat 
about  $500  for  etch  syndicate,  the  government  would  furnish  half  of  the  cost.  The 
first  year  we  organized  thcHe  syndicates,  we  had  only  2f  the  second,  14;  the  third^ 
28;  this  year,  probably  30.  The  effect  of  these  ^yndicate8  being  in  operation  has 
resulted  in  the  value  of  our  cheese  rising  one  cent  a  pound  as  compared  with  last  year, 
and  I  have  heard  strangers  from  Europe,  such  as  Professor  Lezy,  of  France,  and  good 
authorities  of  Ontario,  say  that  the  progress  we  have  made  is  due  to  the  operation  of 
these  syndicates.  Professor  Lezy  has  published  in  his  paper.  La  Laiterie^  the  rules 
of  our  syndicate  to  show  how  perfect  they  are,  so  that  it  is  no  boasting  to  say  that 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  we  have  the  best  organization  possible  to  promote  the 
dairy  industry.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  with  respect  to  cheese,  but  we  still  have 
a  groat  deal  to  do  with  respect  to  butter,  for  while  our  Dominion  is  sending  to 
England  56  per  cent  of  the  cheese  they  get,  we  are  only  sending  4  per  cent  of  the 
butler.  So  there  is  a  great  market  for  butter  there,  if  we  only  make  it  as  good  as 
they  want  it,  but  we  will  have  to  make  it  better,  and  pay  attention  specially  to  the 
method  of  packing  it. 

In  my  capacity  as  assistant  dairy  commissioner,  I  had  to  visit  many 
provinces  of  the  Dominion.  I  went  through  Manitoba,  into  some  parts  of  Ontario^ 
through  all  the  province  of  Quebec,  into  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
province  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  Most  of  my  work  was  done  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  because  I  am  French,  and  I  was  appointed  as  a  French  assistant  to  Profes- 
sor Eobertson.  My  work  in  Quebec  was  to  make  an  inspection  every  year  in  all 
the  districts,  going  into  the  factories  with  an  inspector  and  having  with  me  instru- 
ments such  as  the  Babcock  tester,  in  order  to  see  what  was  the  value  of  the  milk, 
and  what  were  the  defects  in  the  butter  and  cheese  making,  and  show  the  makers 
how  they  could  make  it  better.  We  have  to  study,  in  our  travelling,  not  only  the  dairy 
industry  as  to  manufacturing,  but  to  study  the  position  of  the  farmers  as  dairy 
farmers,  and  to  show  them  what  are  the  best  methods  to  make  a  better  product  than 
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they  are  doing.  I  had  to  Btudy  specially  what  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  are 
worth  for  dairying  in  the  different  localities  I  visited,  and  I  made  for  myself  a  study 
of  these  breeds  on  my  own  farm. 

CONOLUSIONS  7B0M  BXP£RIMENTAL   BBSEDINa. 

I  think  it  will  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  tell  you  what  was  the  result  of  my 
experiments.  I  have  kept  on  my  farm  the  Short  Horns,  grade  Ayrshires,  Jerseys, 
and  the  French-Canadian  breed,  and  after  about  ten  years  of  experiment,  I 
think  that  for  the  coldest  parts,  not  only  of  the  province  of  Quebec  but  of 
the  Dominion,  the  French-Canadian  breed  is  the  best  breed  for  the  poor 
farmer  who  has  to  fight  against  poor  food  and  against  cold.  But  there  is  one 
thing  necessary  to  be  a  breeder  of  Canadian  cattle — a  man  must  not  go  into  politics. 
That  will  probably  surprise  you,  but  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why.  A  man  to  be 
a  breeder  of  Canadian  cattle  must  be  both  a  conservative  and  a  liberal,  and  I  don't 
think  that  will  work  here.  But  it  works  in  the  stable.  He  must  be  conservative 
to  keep  the  good  qualities  of  the  Canadian  cattle,  which  are  hardiness  and  modera- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  food.  That  breed  came  originally  from  France,  it 
has  been  kept  unmixed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec  and 
has  become  accustomed  to  the  severe  climate  and  the  poor  food  the  farmer 
had  to  give  at  first.  (Plate  II.)  You  may  keep  two  French  cows  where  you 
can  keep  one  Durham  cow,  I  do  not  fear  to  assert  it.  I  have  tried  it  myself. 
Tou  will  find  in  the  milk  of  the  French  breed  about  two  per  cent  more  butter  fat 
than  in  the  Durham  breed,  and  one  per  cent  more  than  with  the  Ayrshire.  That 
is  the  result  of  experiments  that  I  have  conducted  for  many  years. 

By  Mr.  Oirouard  (Two  Mountains)  : 

Q.  How  about  quantity  of  milk  ? — A.  As  to  quantity  of  milk  you  will  find  the 
French  breed  to  give  on  an  average  (I  speak  of  good  cows,  of  course)  about  thirty- 
five  pounds  of  milk  during  the  flow  of  milk,  and  that  milk  giving  about  four  percent, 
in  June,  of  butter  fat,  and  six  and  a  half  in  September  or  October.  This  means  a 
large  profit  for  people  who  have  not  very  good  pasture  and  have  not  first  class  feed 
to  give  their  cattle. 

By  Mr.  Roome : 

Q.  Thirty-five  pounds  a  day  ? — A.  Per  day. 

By  Mr.  Semple : 

Q.  How  many  pounds  of  butter  would  a  cow  make  in  a  week  ? — A.  We  have  a 
herd  book  of  the  French  cows  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  we  have  reports  of 
some  cows  which  have  given  as  much  as  10,  12  and  14  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 

By  Mr.  Featherston  : 

Q.  That  is  where  the  liberal  comes  in  ?-* A.  Yes.  I  have  in  my  herd  an  old 
cow  now  sixteen  years  old,  which  has  given  that  amount  as  registered  in  our  herd 
book. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter : 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  average  yearly  production  of  milk  ? — A.  We  have  some 
of  the  French  cows  that  average  4,000,  the  bewt  of  them  5,000  pounds  a  year.  I  should 
say  that  the  whole  herd  of  French  cows  in  the  province  would  average  about  2,600 
pounds  a  year,  but  there  are  some  poor  cows  among  them  which  are  poorly  kept. 

By  Mr.  Ohoquette  : 

Q.  In  what  place  is  that? — A.  Not  in  your  district,  Mr.  Choquette.  You  will 
find  them  in  Gasp^  and  sometimes  in  the  north,  but  things  are  much  better  .than 
they  were. 
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By  Mr.  Cleveland: 

Q.  There  is  no  county  in  the  province  of  Qaebec  where  you  will  not  find 
Bome  ? — A.  Of  course.  When  the  French  cow  is  well  treated,  1  know  by  my  own 
experience  that  it  is  the  very  best  cow  for  the  farmers  of  Qaebec,  and  for  any  farmers 
living  far  north  and  in  a  cold  climate. 

By  Mr,  Mc  Or  eg  or : 

Q.  Have  you  not  more  cows  to  pick  out  of?  Have  you  not  more  French  cows 
than  grade  Durhamsor  grade  Ayrshires  ? — A.  In  the  enttern  portion  of  the  province 
there  are  certainly  more  French  cows  than  Durhams  or  Ayrshires. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  make  some  difference,  would  it  not? — A.  It  might.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  province— I  have  been  farming  near  Montreal  for  many  years, 
and  I  am  sure  there  is  a  big  difference  as  to  the  cost  of  feeding  the  French  cow  and 
the  Durham  cow.  I  am  (satisfied  that  where  a  French  cow  will  eat  one  bundle  of 
hay,  which  is  15  pounds,  the  Durham  cow  will  eat  two  bundles  and  yet  the  pro- 
duct will  be  the  same.  I  am  satisfied  of  this  from  my  experiments  in  my  own 
stables.  The  Durham  will  never  give  as  rich  milk  as  the  French  cow,  so  that  for 
butter  making,  especially,  the  French  cow  will  be  ahead  of  the  Durham,  and  the 
Durham  and  Ayrshire  grades.  With  res|»ect  to  the  Jerseys,  we  have  thoroughly 
tested  them.  So  far  as  the  province  of  Quebec  is  concerned  I  am  satisfied  the  climate 
is  rather  cold  for  them.  The  result  is,  they  develop  a  phthistic  disease,  or  in  other 
words,  in  a  few  years*  time  they  may  become  affectecf  with  what  is  called  tuber- 
culosis. Last  fall,  I  visited  the  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  was  told  that 
a  few  herds  of  Jei-seys  were  affected  with  tuberculosis.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is 
caused  largely  by  the  climate.  The  Jersey  cow  comes  fi-OBd  the  island  of  Jersey, 
near  the  shores  of  France,  which  has  a  very  mild  climate.  When  these  cows  are 
brought  to  our  cold  climate,  in  the  fall  and  spring,  they  do  not  thrive  very  well. 
According  to  my  own  experience  this  is  so,  and  it  is  proved  by  other  people.  Lately 
we  have  been  sending  some  of  our  French  cows  to  Ontario.  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Can- 
nington,  in  Ontai-io  county,  bought  h  carload  of  these  cows  a  few  years  ago,  from 
my  selection,  in  Quebec.  They  were  bought  in  November,  when  they  were  in  poor 
condition,  as  there  is  not  much  grass  that  month,  owing  to  the  fi*ost.  We  often  have 
frosts  in  our  province  at  the  end  of  October,  and  it  is  difficult  for  cattle  to  get  feed 
when  they  are  out.  Next  spring,  this  gentleman  wrote  me  stating  that  he  could 
find  no  cows  equal  to  ours,  and  it  would  take  a  good  deal  to  induce  him  to  part  with 
them. 

By  Mr,  Fealherston  : 

Q.  What  would  they  cost  on  the  average? — A.  Taking  them  as  they  come, 
they  would  cost  $22  or  $25  each.  If,  however,  you  buy  those  which  are  registered 
in  our  herd  books,  they  will  run  as  high  as  $50  each.  I  sent  a  car  load  to  Prince 
Edward  Island  this  spring,  which  were  bought  in  my  neighbourhood  and  they  have 
been  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  from  $35  to  $50  each. 

By  Mr.  Dupont: 

Q.  Are  the  farmers  of  the  province  of  Quebec  taking  better  care  of  their  cows 
than  they  did  a  few  years  ago  ? — A.  Yes.  It  may  interest  the  committee  if  I  give 
some  of  the  results  from  improved  feeding  of  our  cows.  I  have  some  cows  in  my 
herd  which  were  bought  from  poor  farmers  in  my  locality,  and  we  have  bred  from 
them  to  the  fourth  generation.  I  paid  $12  each  for  them  originally,  and  they 
averwged  about  509  pounds,  live  weight.  By  the  improved  care  and  feed- 
ing, the  offspring  of  the  fourth  generation  average  800  pounds,  live  weight. 

By  Mr,  McGregor  : 

Q.  Are  those  some  of  the  cattle  which  I  have  noticed  at  the  experimental  farm  ? 
— A.  Yes,  the  little  black  cows  with  the  fawn  coloured  mouths.  They  were  procured 
by  Professor  Bobertson,  the  dairy  commissioner,  for  testing  purposes. 
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By  Mr,  Choquette : 

Q.  I  do  not  think  the  average  price  in  Qaebec  is  $22? — A.  I  have  paid  $22,  on 
an  average.    If,  however,  yon  choose  the  bent  stock,  you  have  to  go  as  high  as  $50. 

By  Mr.  Cleveland: 

Q.  There  is  one  point  which  1  would  like  the  committee  to  thoroughly  under 
fitand.  Possibly  they  may  have  misconstrued  Mr.  Chapais'  observations.  He  stated 
that  French  cows  gave  on  an  average  as  high  as  35  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  and  i-un- 
ning  up  to  4,000  or  5,000  pounds  a  year.  I  think  he  should  have  explained  that  in 
that  section  of  the  country,  the  cows  are  only  milked  five  months  or  during  the 
cheese  season. — A.  That  is  what  I  meant,  I  was  speaking  ofthe  cheese-making  season, 
and  of  the  best  cows  during  the  flow  of  milk. 

Q.  The  Ontario  members  of  the  committee  probably  thought  you  referred  to 
ten  months? — A,  No,  only  to  five  months.  Now,  however,  we  are  doing  better  than 
that,  in  the  best  districts  of  the  province. 

Our  provincial  government  is  offering  a  bonus  of  five  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  sent  into  the  creameries  in  November;  10  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the 
December  milk;  and  15  cents  per  100  pounds  for  milk  in  January  and  February, sup- 
plied to  the  winter  creamery  stations  for  butter-making.  This  has  given  a  great 
impetus  to  the  winter  dairying  industry,  and  about  100  factories  were  at  work  last 
winter.    This  is  a  pretty  good  indication  of  the  progress  we  are  making  in  that  line. 

DAIRY  PBOQRESS  IN  THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES. 

As  to  the  progress  made  in  the  province  of  New  Bfunswick,  our  work  has  been 
very  successful  in  the  French  districts.  My  first  visit  to  New  Brunswick,  officially, 
was  made  in  1890,  and  my  second  in  1892.  As  a  result  of  my  visits  there,  factories 
are  this  year  running  in  Memramcook,  Buctouche,  St.  Mary's,  Bathurst,  St.  Louis 
and  Fox  Creek.  All  those  factories  are  working  very  well  and  achieving  good  suc- 
cess. I  am  looking  forwai-d  to  similar  progress  in  Frince  Edward  Inland,  where  I 
spent  6om«  time  last  fall.  We  have  10,000  French  Acadians  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  so  that  you  will  see  there  is  ample  room  for  my  efforts  in  that  island.  Since 
I  was  there  I  have  heard  that  local  dairy  associations  have  been  formed  and  that  the 
people  are  going  into  the  dairy  industry  with  great  enthusiasm. 

I  visit^  Manitoba  in  1892  and  addressed  several  meetings  in  the  French  portion 
of  the  province.  I  had  also  to  visit  some  of  the  English  sections  of  Manitoba  to  take 
the  place  of  Professor  Eobertson  who  had  made  an  appointment  to  deliver  ten 
lectures  which  he  was  not  able  to  fulfil.  He  telegraphed  me,  asking  if  I  would 
take  his  place  in  the  English  districts,  and  I  said  I  would.  Although  I  suffered  under 
the  great  disadvantage  of  not  being  as  familiar  with  the  English  language  as  I  would 
like  to  be,  yet  I  did  my  best  to  make  them  understand.  1  found  in  Manitoba  that 
the  settlers  will  have  to  go  into  the  dairy  business  very  soon,  because  the  wheat 
business  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  question  whether  it  will  ever  be  as 
good  as  it  has  been. 

When  I  say  it  cannot  be  as  good,  I  mean  that  I  would  call  the  wheat  crop  in 
Manitoba  what  I  call  in  French  "factice."  It  is  very  good  to  plough  first,  and  have 
wheat  from  it  for  some  years,  but  you  will  find  that  after  some  yeai*s,  weeds  will 
grow  up  and  prevent  you  from  having  first  class  wheat.  To  have  first  class  wheat 
you  must  have  the  soil  clean ;  I  have  seen  in  Manitoba  very  bad  weeds,  the  thistle 
and  French  weeds.  The  thistle  will  grow  three  feet  high  on  account  of  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  and  weeds  there  on  that  account  will  be  very  much  worse  than  in  the 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  When  the  weeds  begin  to  grow,  and  they  have  to 
fight  them,  they  will  find  that  to  cultivate  and  to  keep  clean,  two  hundred  acres  are 
too  much  for  one  man.  They  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  rotation  system,  to  clean 
their  land,  and  they  will  have  to  grow  less  wheat  and  sow  something  else  instead. 
I  think  the  something  else  should  be  food  for  cows,  in  order  to  make  butter  and 
cheese.  There  is  another  reason  for  that:  whilst  they  pay  freight  on  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  they  won't  pay  much  more  for  a  tub  of  butter  and  a  box  of  cheese,  (Hear, 
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hear.)  and  there  is  much  more  money  in  a  tub  of  butter  or  cheese.  So  that  if  the 
products  of  the  soil  are  put  into  first  class  butter  and  cheese,  they  will  realize  much 
more  money  than  by  wheat,  and  ihey  will  avoid  that  curse  of  weeds  that  they  are 
soon  going  to  have  in  Manitoba.  I  visited  the  whole  province  from  east  to  west 
and  from  north  to  south,  and  1  think  I  know  more  about  it  than  some  of  the  people 
living  there,  because  I  have  seen  the  farmers  themselves  and  have  got  information 
from  them. 

EXPERIMENTAL   WORK  IN  FRUIT  GROWING. 

I  told  you  that  I  wanted  to  tell  you  of  some  of  our  work  in  experimental  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  because  it  is  very  cold  there,  and 
whatever  succeeds  there  will  succeed  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion  except  the 
north  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-west.  I  have  for  many  years  corducted  experi- 
ments in  fruit-growing.  I  have  an  experimental  orchard  on  my  place  where  I  have 
apple,  plum  and  cherry  trees,  and  what  we  call  small  fruits.  I  have  made  a  very 
close  examination  of  the  varieties  I  have  on  my  place,  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
know  some  data  about  the  work  I  have  done  there.  I  have  a  list  here  of  what  I 
have  in  my  orchard,  of  what  I  have  fruited,  and  what  is  growing  well.  I  have  tried, 
in  apples,  St.  Laurent,  Fameuse,  Wealthy,  Duchess,  Transcendent,  Bed  Astrachan, 
Arabka,  E  &B.,  G.  D.Constantin,  Louis  Favourite,  Gipsy  Girl,  Golden  Eusset,  Hislop, 
Princess  Louise,  Golden  White,  Longfield,  Mcintosh  Eed,  Eed  Queen,  Alexander, 
Hare  Pipka,  St.  Laurent  d'hivcr,  Antonovka,  Zitovka,  Zitkover,  Thaler,  Babunhkino, 
Summer  Pdche,  Whitney,  Blushcolville,  Blode,  Eed  Beitigheimer,  Orel  no.  1, 
General  Grant.  There  are  many  Eussian  varieties  among  them,  for  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  getting  Russian  trees  from  those  who  had  undertaken  the  importation  of 
tnem.  When  the  late  Mr.  Gibb  was  living — you  have  heard  of  him,  I  ^uppo80 — he  had  a 
great  reputation — he  went  through  Eussia  to  see  the  best  varieties  to  grow  in  our 
provinces,  and  I  have  grown  ihem  according  to  his  advice.  They  have  proved  very 
successful,  and  we  have  found  some  very  curious  results  from  growing  them  in  our 
province,  which  did  not  agree  very  well  with  the  resulfB  we  have  from  other  parts  of 
America,  especially  the  XJnited  States.  Some  of  the  Eussian  apples,  which  are  fail 
apples  in  other  places,  are  winter  apples  and  late  winter  apples  with  us.  The 
Longfield  has  kept,  from  my  farm,  as  late  as  the  first  of  July,  and  last  year  I  sent 
Mr.  Craig,  of  the  experimental  farm,  a  specimen  of  the  Longfield  apple  on  the  first 
of  July,  which  was  as  plump  and  firm  then  as  when  I  took  it  from  the  tree.  So  you 
see  there  is  much  to  learn  from  these  experiments,  and  I  am  making  them  because 
I  am  sure  that  they  will  prove  of  much  importance  for  the  rest  of  the  Dominion. 

I  have  fruited  the  Fameuse,  Wealthy,  Duchess,  Transcendent,  Arabka,  E.  k 
B.  Hislop,  Longfield,  Thaler  and  Babushkino.  The  Thaler  is  a  Eussian  apple,  a 
white  apple  which  matures  its  fruit  on  the  fifteenth  of  August.  It  has  a  splendid 
fragrance,  and  when  the  wind  is  in  your  direction  you  can  smell  it  two  acres  off. 

In  plums,  we  have  had  good  success,  especially  with  Damsons.  Of  these 
I  have  fruited  Trabisho,  Damson,  Lombard,  Eeine  Claude,  Smith  Orleans, 
Boes*  Gt>lden,  and  Shropshire.  The  Trabishe  is  one  of  the  best  plums 
we  can  grow  in  our  section..  It  is  a  Eussian  plum  of  new  importatiwi, 
which  has  fruited  two  years  in  my  orchard.  A  very  fine  plum,  about  as 
big  as  a  Lombard,  the  same  colour  and  about  the  same  texture,  but  coming 
much  earlier  and  bearing  very  freely.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  plums 
we  can  try,  from  Eussia.  The  common  Damson  is  the  plum  of  our  province.  It 
grows  wild  in  our  orchards,  from  shoots  coming  from  the  trunks,  and  when  you  take 
these  shoots  coming  from  the  root, you  are  sure  to  have  the  same  fruit  that  you  have 
from  the  tree.  When  you  sow  the  stone  of  the  fruit  you  are  sure  to  get  al^o  the  same 
fruit  as  the  stone  came  from.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  I  have  heard  of  many  people 
from  Ontario  and  the  States  coming  to  our  province  to  buy  these  plums,  and  ihey 
are  very  much  pleased  with  them.  Wo  sell  tnem  as  high  as  $9  for  a  barrel  of  three 
bushels,  every  fall,  and  they  give  a  good  profit  to  our  population. 

The  Eeine  Claude  is  a  yellow  plum  of  very  good  texture,  but  not  so  good  for 
export  as  the  Damson,  because  it  is  very  soft,  but  it  bears  well. 
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The  Smith  Orleans  matures  well,  though  rather  late.  The  Shropshire  Damson 
gives  curious  results  in  plum  culture,  in  our  province.  It  matures  at  the  end  of 
October  and  the  beginning  of  November,  while  in  other  places,  in  England  and 
Ontario,  it  matures  much  earlier.  It  was  quite  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Craig,  when  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  and  sent  him  some  of  these  plums  in  November.  The  Lombard  suc- 
ceeds veiy  well  at  homo,  though  it  does  not  succeed  well  in  Montreal.  Some  of  the 
fruits  that  succeed  so  well  in  our  place  do  so  because  we  have  so  much  snow.  The 
fall  of  snow  is  very  heavy  in  our  province  and  in  our  district,  90  miles  below  Quebec. 
We  have  had  as  much  as  four  feet  of  snow  in  the  fields  in  the  winter,  and  it  makes  a 
very  good  protection  for  the  trees  that  are  growing. 

In  cherries,  we  cannot  find  anything  letter  than  the  French  cherry,  brought 
over  from  France  by  our  ancestors,  the  French  settlers  who  settled  the  piovince  of 
Quebec.  It  is  called  also  the  Early  Richmond,  because  it  is  found  to  be  about  the 
same.  It  is  very  hardy.  Shoots  grown  from  the  root  prove  to  be  the  same  as  the 
tree,  and  when  the  stones  are  sown  they  give  the  same  fruit  as  the  tree  from  which 
they  came.  It  is  very  hardy.  We  do  not  take  any  care  of  it.  It  cares  for  itself 
and  grows  almost  wild  everywhere  and  gives  a  splendid  crop  every  year.  I  have 
tried  in  my  orchards  some  Russian  cherry  trees,  as,  for  instance,  Lutovka,  Ostheim, 
Bessarabian  and  Vladimir.     The  two  latter  are  more  acid  than  our  French  trees. 

In  small  fruits,  we  grow  what  we  like,  except  in  blackberries,  with  regard  to 
which  we  have  to  choose  some  which  are  hardier  than  others.  With  respect  to  Red 
raspberries  we  have  almost  every  variety  that  can  be  grown.  We  have  a  valuable 
variety  which  is  a  French  importation.  It  is  the  White  raspberry  and  was 
brought  to  Canada  by  our  French  ancestors.  They  are  very  hardy  and  need  no 
covering  in  winter.  They  give  an  enormous  quantity  of  fruit  from  Julv  to  October. 
Unfortunately,  however,  they  are  not  fit  for  market,  as  they  are  too  soft.  In  straw- 
berries we  have  the  variety  called  the  French  Alpine  strawberry,  it  is  a  white  straw- 
berry. It  is  what  we  call  in  French,  remontante :  this  means  that  it  gives  us  two 
crops  a  year — the  first  in  July  and  the  second  from  the  15th  of  August  to  the  15th 
of  September.  It  is  very  small,  but  of  a  very  high  flavour.  It  does  not  need  any 
protection  in  winter  and  seems  to  thrive  in  every  kina  of  soil.  It  has  proved  to  be 
very  good  for  us. 

I  have  made  experiments  in  wheat  growing  to  see  if  we  could  make  any 
improvement  in  wheat  culture  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  We  do  not  do 
much,  however,  with  wheat  growing  in  Quebec,  because  Manitoba  produces  it  so 
cheaply.  Our  people  buy  the  flour  and  find  it  cheaper  than  wheat  growing.  Never- 
theless we  have  grown  wheat.  We  have  tried  Ladoga,  Rod  Fife,  and  the  Black  Sea 
w^eat.  I  have  tried  the  latter  which  I  got  from  Odessa.  It  matures  in  80  or  90 
days  and  is  a  very  good  wheat  for  flour.  Of  course,  it  does  not  produce  as  good 
flour  as  Red  Fife,  but  it  is  an  excellent  wheat  for  us,  inasmuch  as  it  matures  quickly, 
and  sometimes  our  season  is  very  short.  In  oats,  we  grow  White  Canadian,  and  a 
little  gray  oat,  that  I  find  only  in  our  district.  This  oat  is  very  small,  but  has  a  big 
kernel.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  oat  for  poor  soil.  The  White  Canadian  oat  is  very 
successful  with  us.  We  grow  the  Six-rowed  Barley  and  we  have  tried  the  Two-rowed 
Barley,  samples  being  sent  to  us  by  order  of  Sir  John  Carling,  but  we  have  had  no 
success  with  it. 

We  have  in  grasses,  Timothy,  and  all  the  clovers.  Red  Alsike,  and  the  White. 
Orchard  grass,  in  our  province,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  grasses  that  we  can  grow. 
I  have  urged  our  farmers  to  grow  it  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  as  well  as  in 
the  French  districts  of  Ontario  and  in  New  Brunswick.  It  is  a  first  class  grass 
everywhere  for  pasture.  You  may  cut  it  as  often  as  you  like  and  it  will  grow  again 
and  give  good  results.  If  it  were  cut  for  hay,  it  would  give  as  many  as  three  crops 
a  year.  It  is  rather  coarse  if  you  let  it  grow  too  much,  but  if  3  ou  feed  it  in  the 
green  state  it  is  the  very  pasture  for  cows,  in  our  province. 

AGRICULTURAL   DEVBLOPMENT  STIMULATED   BY  PUBLIC   DAIRIES. 

By  Mr.  Dupont  : 
Q.  Can  you  tell  us  from  your  experience  the  difference  in  the  care  and  feeding 
of  cows  during  the  past  few  years  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  in  the  yield  of 
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•C0W8? — A.  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  tell  the  committee  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  my  own  district,  daring  the  past  12  years.  I  am  living  at  St.  Denis, 
Kamoaraska  county,  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  In  1881,  there  was  not  a  single 
•cheeiso  factory  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  fi-om  Three  Rivers 
•down  to  the  iBaie  dcs  Chaleurs.  In  that  year  I  opened  the  first  cheese  factory  in  my 
parish.  That  year  we  received  about  2,000  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  That  was  the 
most  we  could  get  from  the  farmers.  In  September  we  had  only  600  pounds  a  day, 
because  the  farmers  were  reluctant  to  come  lo  ourfactoi-y. 

Many  of  them  held  aloof  for  the  first  year.  The  second  year  we  did  much  bet- 
ter. Those  who  had  been  faithful  to  the  factory  the  year  it  was  ^tarted  were 
pleased,  and  came  again  and  brought  others  with  them.  That  year  we  were  able  to 
get  5,000  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  The  fifth  year  wo  got  10,000  pounds  of  milk  a  day, 
and  now  we  are  getting  16,000  pounds  a  day.  Before  we  went  into  the  business  in 
that  parish,  I  made  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  cows  and  their  value.  This  was 
the  fall  before  we  opened  the  factory.  I  visited  the  different  farms  and  took  their 
statistics.  I  found  we  had  at  that  time  196  cows  giving  milk  in  the  summer;  that 
in,  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  November.  After  the  latter  date  they  be- 
came diy.  The  average  product  from  each  of  these  cows  was  about  forty  pounds 
of  butter  for  the  season,  it  was  poor  butter  at  that.  Two  merchants  had  been  buy- 
ing the  whole  butter  of  the  parish  and  sending  it  to  the  market  in  the  fall.  We 
were  far  from  any  market,  and  consequently  we  made  only  one  shipment,  and  that  in 
fall,  and  ^1,200  was  the  total  value  of  the  bnsiness  in  that  year.  Well,  in  1881,  we 
opened  the  factoiy.  Last  year,  twelve  years  after,  I  took  another  census  to  see  the 
result  of  our  dairy  business.  Instead  of  196  cows,  which  wo  had  in  that  parish  in 
1881,  we  had  600  last  year,  and  those  cows,  instead  of  giving  only  40  pounds  of 
butter,  gave,  on  an  average,  160  pounds  of  butter.  This  sold,  on  an  average,  for  18 
•cents  a  pound  instead  of  10  or  12  cents,  twelve  years  ago.  The  total  value  of  our 
product  which  in  1881  was  but  $1,200,  last  year  amounted  to  $12,000. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  Is  that  for  all  the  factories,  or  for  one  only? — A.  It  is  for  the  one  factory 
in  my  parish.  That  is  about  the  scalf  of  progi'ess  all  over  the  province  of  Quebec, 
•except  in  the  remotest  districts.  No  one  can  say  that  we  have  not  progressed  during 
the  past  twelve  years.  Our  advancement  on  this  line  shows  that  the  dairy  industry 
is  going  to  be  the  national  industry. 

COST  OF  FBBDING — INCOME — GOOD   RESULTS. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow? — A.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that 
•question,  because  in  April  last  I  sent  a  paper  to  the  provincial  Agriculture  Journal 
•of  Quebec  to  show  what  farmers  in  our  place  may  do  with  their  cows.  Generally, 
the  farmer  does  not  feed  his  cows  well  enough.  One  of  my  neighbours  had  z4 
French  cows,  all  registered.  He  gave  them  for  food,  two-thirds  of  hay,  one- 
third  of  straw,  and  during  the  winter  he  added  200  pounds  of  bmn  to  each  cow. 
Well,  every  cow  has  given  him  $40  for  the  year  and  as  it  costs  him  $20  each  to  keep 
them,  he  had  $20  from  each  cow,  or  say  $500  from  the  lot. 

Q.  Did  he  cut  the  hay  ? — A.  He  did  not  cut  the  hay  at  all. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  that  exelttsive  of  calves  ? — A.  Just  the  milk.  Some  yeai*s  ago  we  were 
only  feeding  coarse  hay,  uncut,  and  in  many  parts  only  straw.  Now  we  are  cutting 
our  hay  and  putting  it  into  boxes  in  the  stables.  Our  stables  are  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  60  degrees  Fahrenheit.  We  sprinkle  well  water  over  this  straw  in  the  boxes 
and  within  three  days  it  ferments.  We  do  not  need  any  stove  in  the  stables.  We 
just  moisten  the  hay  with  cold  water  and  in  three  days  it  ferments  and  our  cows  eat 
it  very  readily. 

By  Mr,  Feathereton: 

Q.  Do  you  put  any  meal  or  bran  in  that? — A.  Those  that  have  it  will  do  so.  To 
sbow  you  the  improvements  in  feeding  cattle  in  that  way,  I  may  mention  that  last 
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year  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  province  there  has  been  a  sale  of  300  hay  cutters^ 
This  is  one  section  of  the  province  only.  In  the  entire  province,  there  mast  have 
been  at  least  700  bay  catteis  purchased.  This  demonstrates  the  improvements  in 
feeding  in  a  most  effectual  manner. 

farmers'  clubs. 

This  improvement  is  undoubtedly  due  to  an  organization  which  has  been 
created  lately.  For  many  years,  I,  along  with  many  other  persons  in  the 
province,  was  endeavouring  to  got  established  what  we  call  agricultural  clubs. 
They  are  not  precisely  the  Hume  as  what  you  call  farmers  institutes  ii> 
Ontario;  they  are  something  different.  It  is  a  parish  organization,  at  the  head 
of  which  you  find,  almost  everywhere,  the  priest  of  the  parish.  We  meet  our 
farmers  there  in  these  gatherings  with  lectures  twice  a  year.  In  some  places  the 
clubs  have  a  lecture  every  month.  They  diNCuss  their  own  interests  in  these  gather- 
ing8  and  find  out  what  is  best  to  be  done.  Two  years  ago  we  had  official  business 
with  about  60  of  these  clubs,  and  the  number  has  gone  on  increasing  until  there  are 
this  year  500  in  existence.  With  such  organizations  at  these,  dairying  is  going  to 
advance  very  rapidly  in  ihe  province  of  Quebec.  Our  people  are  taking  greater 
interest  in  the  business  and  doing  better  that  they  did.  W  hen  we  tell  them  to  go 
and  buy  the  best  implements,  they  now  believe  in  us.  They  purchased  them  and 
find  they  are  very  profitable.  We  now  find  the  farmers  organizing,  apart  altoget^Jer 
from  these  syndicates,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  seeds,  implements,  cattle  and  all 
that.  They  get  these  at  the  cheapest  possible  rates.  They  act  in  union,  something 
like  the  granges  in  the  States.  The  arrangement  has  so  far  worked  well.  Under 
this  impulse  everything  is  progressing  much  better  than  before.  I  speak  freely  on 
these  matters,  because  I  have  kept  pace  with  them  for  years. 

By  Mr.  McOtegor  : 

Q.  You  have  a  good  thing  in  Quebec.  We  want  it  also  in  Ontario  ?— A.  I  have 
visited  some  of  the  French  districts  in  Ontario  and  have  noticed  good  results.  I 
have  found,  as  a  rule,  that  our  French  farmers  are  a  little  backwards  of  your  English 
people.  I  think  it  is  because  they  are  a  little  further  north.  Now,  they  are  going 
ahead  rapidly;  in  fact,  I  miirht  say  too  rapidly.  I  have  observed  too  many  cheese 
factories  in  one  locality.  When  you  have  a  small  factory,  a  poor  quality  of  cheese 
will  probably  result.  The  cheese  maker  is  not  a  skilful  man,  because  the  owner  has 
not  the  means  of  paying  him  well,  and  he  has  to  get  a  third  or  fourth  class  man.  It 
is  one  thing  we  are  working  to  eradicate,  that  is,  these  small  factories,  but  th^y  are 
as  bad  to  get  rid  of  as  the  Canada  thistle. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  ensilage  in  Quebec  much  ? — A.  In  the  west  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, ensilage  is  well  liked,  but  in  the  eastern  part,  the  corn  does  not  grow  well 
and  consequently  we  have  gone  more  into  £rreen  fodders,  such  as  tares,  pease  and 
oats.  Tares  are  an  excellent  thing  for  making  the  cows  give  milk.  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  plant,  not  the  grain  itself.  I  have  been  experimenting  in  corn  culture 
in  many  places  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  a  quality  of  corn  that  would  grow  well  in 
our  province. 

1  have  found  nothing  better  than  the  small  Canadian  corn,  that  is,  the  yellow 
corn.  With  us  it  only  grows  to  about  four  feet  high.  When  it  grows  well,  it  gives 
as  much  nutrition  in  ten  tons  as  you  get  out  of  twenty  tons  of  western  ensilage 
corn.  Many  years  ago  I  sent  a  sample  of  our  small  corn  to  the  Minnesota  agricul- 
tural college.  It  was  grown  side  by  side  with  twenty-four  other  varieties.  The  col- 
lege authorities  reported  to  me  that  our  Quebec  corn  gave  the  very  best  results  as 
i*egard8  its  nutritive  value.  Ten  years  ago,  the  same  people  notified  me  that  our 
Quebec  corn,  by  acclimatization  had  become  the  same  as  their  westein  corn.  Taken 
on  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  better  in  corn  growing  than  with  our  small 
Canadian  corn. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  about  your  success  in  cheese  making,  will  you  now  speak 
of  your  efforts  in  winter  butter  making? — A.  We  have  been  rather  backwards  in 
butter  making.    For  three  years  we  have  been  urging  our  farmers  to  go  into  the 
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winter  creamery  basiness.  We  told  them  that  if  they  would  make  cheese  in  summer 
and  butter  in  winter,  it  would  be  much  better.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  local 
government  has  granted  the  bonus  to  which  1  have  previously  referred.  The  bonus 
has  been  of  most  beneficial  effects.  It  has  taken  well  and  I  hope  our  farmers  will 
be  just  as  able  to  make  butter  in  winter  as  cheese  in  summer.  Our  aim  is  to  induce 
the  people  to  produce  butter  in  winter.  Professor  Robertson,  the  dairy  commis- 
sioner, has  been  working  indefatigably  with  that  end  in  view,  and  I  am  doing  my 
best  in  the  French  speaking  districts  of  the  country  under  my  care. 

By  Mr,  Girouard  (^Two  Mountains)  : 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  silos  constructed  in  Quebec? — A.  I  think  we  can 
eount  now  about  2,000  silos,  but  it  is  mostly  in  the  western  part  of  the  province. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  What  do  you  make  your  ensilage  out  of  principally? — A.  Cora.  We  find, 
however,  that  with  us,  clover  ensilage  is  the  best.  Tares,  peas  and  clover  mixed 
make  an  excellent  ennilage.  It  is  rather  black  when  taken  from  the  silo,  and  Home 
people  think  it  is  not  good  on  that  account.  When  they  see  the  avidity  wiih  which 
the  cows  eat  it,  those  people  change  their  minds. 

By  Mr.  Choquette  : 

*  Q.  You  said  that  the  grass  freezes  in  October,  I  think  you  went  a  little  far 
there? — A.  From  the  15th  October  we  have  frost  in  our  district.  Even  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  constituency  which  is  further  south  than  our  district,  the  grass  is  frozen 
by  the  end  of  October. 

By  Mr.  Dupont  : 

Q.  Have  you  experimented  in  potato  growing? — A.  We  have  done  consider- 
ably in  the  growing  of  potatoes,  but  not  very  much  in  other  roots  generally.  We 
have  a  fish  which  we  call  the  Ca}>elin,  and  which  is  used  for  manuring  our  fields  with. 
We  put  about  15  bushels  of  that  fish  to  about  12  bushels  of  potatoes.  From  that 
quantity  of  seed,  we  have  been  able  to  raise  as  much  as  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  As 
tnore  are  no  weeds  in  the  fish,  we  have  no  weeds  on  the  potato  fields.  Unfortunately, 
some  years  we  have  none  of  that  fish,  as  was  the  case  last  year  and  this  year.  It 
makes  a  great  difference  to  us,  and  may  run  us  short  some  15,000  bushels  of  potatoes 
in  our  diKtciot.  We  never  sell  the  potatoes  high.  The  average  price  is  only  25  to 
30  cen^J  a  bushel,  and  at  that  price  I  urge  our  farmers  to  feed  the  potatoes  to  the 
<50ws,  instead  of  selling  them.  It  is  more  profitable  to  feed  them  to  the  cows  at  25 
<3ents  a  bushel  than  to  sell  them. 

By  Mr.  McGregor  : 

Q.  Do  you  feed  them  raw  to  the  cows  ? — A.  We  cut  them  up  and  mix  them 
with  meal. 

By  the  Chairman. \ 

Q.  You  seem  to  think  that  weeds  are  largely  due  to  the  kind  of  manure  which 
the  farmer  uses? — A.  Certainly;  it  depends  on  the  kind  of  manure.  If  you  keep 
your  manure  one  season  ahead,  and  it  is  half  rotted  before  you  put  it  on  the  land, 
you  won't  have  many  weeds,  but  if  you  use  it  unrotted,  you  will  have  the  weeds. 
We  do  not  advise  our  farmers  to  use  the  manure  in  a  fresh  state.  Keep  the  spring 
manure  until  the  fall,  and  then  if  you  want  to  afford  protection  to  your  meadowa,  im- 
mediately you  have  cut  the  hay,  take  the  manure  of  the  spring,  and  put  it  on  the 
meadows  and  you  will  have  good  results.  When  it  is  to  be  ploughed  in,  put  it  on 
the  land  in  the  fall,  and  plough  it  right  under. 

By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  In  the  west,  they  say  the  cheapest  and  best  way  is  to  put  it  on  the  land 
immediately. — ^A.  We  could  not  do  that,  because  we  have  too  much  snow. 
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OFFICIAL   LABOURS. 

.  I  suppose  (he  committee  will  like  to  know  what  kind  of  work  I  have  been  doing,  in 
specially  attending  to  the  dairy  business.  The  best  way  is  to  give  you  a  few  figures 
respecting  my  work.  I  was  appointed  to  my  present  position  in  April,  1890.  If 
you  look  at  the  Eeport  of  the  Dairy  Commissioner,  you  will  find  that  during  the  two 
years,  from  April,  1890,  to  the  first  of  January,  1892,  I  visited  51  counties,  92 
localities,  and  delivered  99  lecturen,  Fi-om  January  Ist,  1892,  to  July  1st,  1893,  a 
period  of  eighteen  months,  I  visited  32  counties,  104  localities,  and  delivered  124 
lectures.  From  the  first  of  July  last,  to  the  first  of  June,  this  year,  eleven  months 
in  all,  I  have  delivered  130  lectures.  Tou  will  see  from  this  that  my  work  is 
increasing  every  month.  As  things  now  stand,  I  have  to  travel  for  ten  mouths 
out  of  the  twelve.  I  spend  about  five  or  six  days  a  month  at  home,  to  clear  off  my 
correspondence,  which  is  heavy.  I  have  visited  Manitoba,  Eastei*n  Ontario,  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  From  present  appearances,  to  meet 
^11  the  claims  upon  my  services,  I  will  either  have  to  cut  myself  in  two  or  else  have 
«ome  one  to  relieve  me  of  a  portion  of  ray  work.  At  the  present  time,  1  have  about 
forty  appointments  booked,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  fill. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  for  the  kind  attention  which  you 
have  given  me. 

Having  perused  the  preceding  transcript  of  my  evidence  I  find  it  to  be  correct. 

J.  C.  CHAPAIS, 
Dominion  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner. 


Committee  Booh  46,  House  of  Commons, 

Tuesday,  15th  May,  1894. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  in  session. 

The  Chairman: — We  have  a  gentleman  here  this  morning,  Mi*.  Eadclifle,  from 
-Calgary,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  the  dairy  business  out  there,  and  who 
wishes  to  address  the  committee  for  a  short  time, 

Mr.  D,  M.  Eadoliffe,  of  Calgary,  addressed  the  committee  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  been  sent  down  to  Ottawa  to  represeni 
about  300  families  of  those  who  have  gone  into  the  far  North-West  to  make  their 
homes  there,  and  to  try  and  tell  you  about  the  position  of  those  people,  as  near  as  I 
<5an,  in  that  country  at  the  present  moment.  We,  in  Alberta,  live  in  a  country  which 
cannot  be  called  a  wheat  farming  country.  We  have  had  a  little  experience  in  the 
creamery  business,  and  we  find  that  after  four  years,  we  are  not  able  to  supply  one 
pound  of  bntter  to  each  fifty  pounds  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  require  of  us 
since  we  commenced  to  sell  to  them.  We  are  in  a  mixed  farming  country  and  yet 
our  people  are  poor.  They  are  mostly  people  who  have  gone  in  with  small  families 
from  Ontario  and  the  eastern  provinces ;  many  of  them  are  Canadians  returning  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  pilgrims  who  have  come  home.  We  are  in  this 
position  at  the  present  time,  that  we  are  very  much  in  need  of  creameries.  We  need 
assistance  to  help  us  to  get  into  the  proper  lines  of  a  suecensful  mixed  stock  and 
dairy  farming.  I  have  been  pleased  to  hear,  since  I  came  to  Ottawa,  that  Professor 
Bobertson  is  going  to  help  us,  in  conjunction  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bail  way,  to 
obtain  creamenes.  I  only  hope  that  this  will  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
Professor  Robertson  will  see  the  necessity  of  locating  one  of  these  creameries  at 
Calgary,  where  our  people  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  great  advantage  of  experimental 
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dairy  work.  I  have  attended  Home  thirteen  moetinga  in  Alberta  of  late,  and  the 
position  of  these  people  is  this :  They  are  anxious  to  got  a  start.  They  have  possibly 
a  span  or  two  of  horses,  a  waj^on  and  noceessary  farm  implements,  and  from  two^ 
three,  to  half  a  dozen  cows.  They  do  not  depend  altogether  on  grain  growing.  1 
was  pleased  to  hear  to-day  that  frozen  grain  has  its  value.  There  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that,  occasionally,  we  suffer  from  frost|in  Alberta.  It  therefore  becomes  a 
necessity  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  turn  their  attention  to  dairying  and  mixed 
stock  farming.  Should  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  put  in  creameries,  charging  5. 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  plant,  our  position  would  still  be  this  :  These  families 
have  to  depend  on  what  they  can  get  out  of  the  creameries ;  they  would  have  to  rely 
on  the  money  they  make  out  of  the  creamery  business  to  support  their  Hmall  families^. 
There  it*  the  difficulty  with  them.  They  require  to  obtain  cows  and  have  not  the 
money  wherewith  to  purchase  them.  Now,  I  would  ask  you,  gentlemen,  here  at 
Ottawa,  to  consider  if  it  is  not  possible  to  devise  some  raeauH  by  which  you  couldi 
assist  these  people  to  ^et  cows.  Supposing  a  sum,  say  $25,000,  wab  loaned  to  these 
people  for  five  years  at  5  per  cent.  Ample  security  could  be  obtained  for  the  money. 
The  people  would  give  joint  lien  notes,  and  no  money  would  be  a  Ivanced  unless  covered 
by  these  notes  as  collateral  security.  1  think  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  this  gov- 
ernment would  help  our  people  in  this  way.  I  do  not  think  that  more  than  $10,000 
would  be  needed  during  the  present  year,  as  there  are  only  two  places  ready  for 
creameries  now.  If  this  plan  could  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  North-west.  I  would  a^k  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  consider  this  ques-- 
tion,  and  endeavour  to  devise  some  means  to  carry  out  the  plan  I  have  suggested. 

By  Mr.  McMillan: 

Q.  What  do  cows  cost  up  there  ? — A.  That  is  one  of  our  great  drawbacks.  The> 
cows  we  obtain  from  the  large  ranges  are  of  no  use.  If  they  were,  our  people  would 
be  able  to  use  them  and  get  a  little  time  to  pay.  I  would  not  advise  our  people  to 
purchase  wild  range  cattle.  It  would  take  them  two  or  three  generations  breeding 
back  in  order  to  make  them  a  success  in  the  dairy  business.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  come  to  the  eastern  provinces  and  get  the  little  dairjr 
cows  and  cross  them  with  some  good  breeds,  so  that  the  steers  will  be  of  value.  We 
must  depend  on  the  meat  product  as  well.  We  have  so  much  grass  going  to  waste 
up  there  that  we  cannot  think  of  going  into  cheesemaking. 

Q.  What  would  the  cows  cost? — A.  They  should  not  cost  more  than  $40  at  the, 
outside. 

By  Mr,  Featherston : 

Q.  You  mean  the  Quebec  cows? — ^A.  Yes,  the  little  Quebec  cows.  I  think  they 
could  be  got  up  there  for  $40.  We  intend  going  into  this  business,  and  propose  to. 
build  a  fairly  good  sized  storage  building  at  the  coast.  Arrangements  have  been, 
made  by  which  our  company  will  handle  dairy  products  at  the  coast.  I  have  seen, 
the  management  of  our  banks — two  of  them  have  branches  in  Calgary — rand  it  ia 
necessary  that  these  people  should  get  about  three  years  in  which  to  pay  for  their 
stock.  I  would  not  let  one  man  have  more  than  $300  worth  of  stock.  Their  faWlies^ 
however,  have  to  be  kept,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  three  years  to.  pay  for 
$300  worth  of  cows.  They  would  be  able  to  pay  principal  and  interest  in  three 
annual  instalments.  If  this  committee  can  do  anything  for  them,  I  am  sure  oar 
people  would  be  grateful. 

The  preceding  is  a  true  copy  of  the  stenographic  report  of  the  evidence  of 
D.  M.  Badcliffe,  before  the  committee,  15th  May,  1894. 

J   H.  MacLeod, 

GUrk  to  Committee. 
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Committee  Room  46, 

House  op  Commons, 

Thursday,  14th  June,  1894. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  met  at  10.30 
a.m.,  this  day,  Dr.  Sproule,  chairman,  presiding. 

Prof.  D.  McEaghran,  Dominion  veterinary  inspector,  was  present  by  citation 
of  the  committee,  and,  being  called,  made  the  statements  fi^llowing: — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — You  will  find  in  the  blue  book  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  detailed  accounts  of  the  investigations  which  have  been  made 
throughout  the  Dominionduringthe  pastyear  with  reference  to  the  diseases  of  animals. 
By  reference  to  the  reports  you  will  find  that  investigations  arc  being  made  all  over  the 
Dominion  from  time  to  time,  and  in  no  one  single  instance  has  any  contagious  disease 
of  cattle  been  found,  with  the  exception  of  tuberculosis,  and  a  few  cases  of  actinomy- 
kosis,  or  "  Big  Jaw."  These  are  the  only  two  diseases  of  a  contagious  character  that 
exist  in  the  Dominion  from  ocean  to  ocean.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  reports  which 
are  made  by  the  veterinary  surgeono  employed  by  the  department  of  agriculture 
to  make  these  investigations.  In  the  North-west  Territories,  sheep  scab  was  unfor- 
tunately introduced  by  about  5,0U0  sheep  being  brought  in,  in  the  previous  autumn, 
and  sold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medicine  Hat  and  Maple  Creek.  Some  got  east  as 
far  as  Regina  and  north  to  Edmonton  district,  and  active  operations  have  been  going 
on  during  the  past  year  to  eradicate  this  disease  there.  Glanders  in  horses  have  also 
existed  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  North- west  Territories,  principally  to  the  south,  to 
Maple  Creek,  and  a  few  cases  have  extended  from  there  into  Manitoba,  and  reports 
have  been  made  of  isolated  cases  in  several  other  places.  Glanders  also  exist 
occasionally,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  comparatively  rare,  both  in  Ontario  and 
in  Quebec,  and  also  in  the  lower  provinces.  That  statement,  I  think,  may  be  made 
generally  of  the  animals  in  the  Dominion  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

TUBERCULOSIS   CONTAGIOUS, — MEANS  OP  ERADICATING. 

As  you  are  aware,  tuberculosis  is,  unquestionably,  a  contagious  disease.  I  referred 
to  this  before  the  committee  last  year,  and  I  explained  that  scientists  have  proved  be- 
yond question  that  it  is  not  only  communicable  from  animal  to  animal,  but  it  is  also 
communicable  from  animals  to  people,  through  the  means  of  the  milk,  and  also  by 
means  of  the  flesh  when  eaten  improperly  cooked.  It  is  also  proved  that  the  reverse 
takes  place;  tuberculosis  is  communicable  from  the  human  subject  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  in  this  way  the  disease  is  spread  and  perpetuated.  I  ha^e  repeatedly  made 
recommendations  that  this  disease  should  be  taken  in  hand  and  efforts  made  to  stamp 
it  out.  If  it  is  done  now,  it  can  be  done  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  If  it  is  temporized 
with,  as  in  Gieat  Britain  and  other  European  countries,  then  the  resources  of  the  Dom- 
inion will  scarcely  aflbrd  to  stamp  it  out,  but  at  present  it  occurs  to  such  a  limited  ex- 
tent, as  compared  with  what  it  does  in  the  older  countries,  that  it  is  well  worth  while 
for  this  committee  to  take  into  serious  consideration  a  recommendation  to  parliament 
that  this  thing  should  be  taken  in  hand  and  dealt  with  effectually.  I  asked  Professor 
Brown,  in  London,  the  other  day,  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  the  British  govern- 
ment taking  the  matter  in  hand  there.  His  reply  was,  that  it  would  be  utterly 
hopeless;  they  would  have  to  go  into  most  of  the  herds  in  Great  Britain,  audit 
would  cost  such  an  enormous  amount  of  money  they  could  not  face  it.  We  are  not  in 
that  position.  The  disease  has  existed  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  country  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but,  as  you  are  aware,  it  is  only  within  the  last  10  years  that  there  has 
been  this  movement  for  improving  cattle,  particularly  dairy  cattle.  The  dairy  in- 
dustry has  received  a  very  great  impetus  within  the  last  five  yeai-s,  and  dairy  herds 
are  got  by  importing  ihorough-bred  bulls,  suchas  Ayrsbires  and  Jerseys.  The  intro- 
ducing of  these  strange  animals  into  the  herds  has  led  to  the  spreading  of  this 
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disease.  "We  have,  for  instance,  at  present  not  very  far  fVom  here,  at  Nominigue,  P.Q., 
an  outbreak  of  tuberculosis  which  is  rather  serious.  There,  ihey  are  going  in  very 
largely  for  dairying  and  they  are  gathering  together  the  best  bred  Canadian  Jersey, 
as  they  are  called,  and  they  are  bringing  in  Jersey  bulls,  and  it  appears  from  the 
reports  which  we  have,  that  some  bulls  have  been  bought  from  parties  in  whose 
herds  tuberculosis  existed,  and  now  these  people  have  lost  quite  a  number  of  cattle 
from  tuberculosis.  We  have  at  present  an  inspector  in  the  field  there,  testing  the 
heixl  with  tuberculin  and  probably  a  large  number  of  these  cattle  will  have  to  be 
slaughtered.  This  has  got  to  be  so  serious  a  matter,  in  the  face  of  the  enormous  develop- 
ment made  in  the  dairy  industry  of  the  country,  that  I  think  this  committee  should 
not  let  the  time  pass,  but  shouldurge  strongly  upon  parliament  thatsomething  active 
may  be  done. 

CIVIC   RB(3nLATION8   TO   PREVENT  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  method  of  accomplishing  this,  I  think  I  can 
suggest  a  method  by  which  it  can  be  done  at  very  little  cost  to  the  country.  I  did 
recommend  to  the  city  of  Montreal,  that  they  should  pass  a  regulation  prohibiting 
the  Hale  of  milk,  there,  in  dairies  where  catttle  have  not  been  tested  by  tuberculin 
and  declared  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis.  Now,  if  this  is  done,  the  dairymen  them- 
selves will  see  that  they  have  no  tubercular  cattle  and  it  will  not  cost  the 
country  anything.  If  a  similar  method  would  be  adopted  in  all  the  large  towns  and 
cities,  if  the  civic  authorities  would  only  give  permit  for  selling  milk  to  the  citizens 
to  persons  with  herds  that  are  certified,  by  properly  qualified  inspectoi*s,  to  be 
abHolutely  free  from  tuberculosis,  it  would  do  awa}"-  with  a  great  number  of  these 
tuberculous  animals.  Then,  again,  if  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  fully  explained  to 
the  breeders  of  cattle  and  the  dangers  they  run  in  taking  fresh  animals  into  their  herds 
unlet^s  they  are  certain  that  these  are  free  from  tuberculosis,  if  they  are  fully 
informed  of  the  contagion  and  the  risk  run  by  children  and  old  people  using  the 
milk,  then  no  man  in  his  own  interest,  who  is  a  breeder  of  stock,  will  take  auy 
chances ;  and  in  this  way,  I  think,  you  will  see  that  tuberculosis  will  be  got  rid  of  with- 
out cost  to  the  government. 

Then,  further,  I  would  suggest  for  outlying  districts,  beyond  municipal  control, 
that  the  department  of  agriculture  should  employ  the  best  members  we  have  of 
the  veterinary  profession  as  inspectors,  in  every  district  in  the  dominion  of 
Canada.  These  men  I  would  recommend  to  be  appointed  as  government  inspectors,  to 
be  called  upon  when  necessary,  not  to  bo  on  salaries  but  to  be  paid  so  much  a  day  and 
expenses  when  employed.  In  the  event  of  reports  of  disease  of  any  kind  from  any 
district  of  the  Dominion,  this  would  give  us  a  system  by  which  we  could  at  once 
obtain  authentic  information.  Subsequent  action  could  be  taken  according  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  case.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  committee  should 
suggest  this  course  to  parliament.  If  wo  had  the  Dominion  under  control  in  that 
way,  by  employing  the  best  men  in  every  section,  available  when  required,  we 
would  lose  no  time  in  making  investigations  in  case  of  disease  breaking  out,  thus  we 
would  prevent  numerous  unfounded  press  reports,  which  occur  with  an  aggravating 
frequency,  giving  extra  and  useless  work  to  the  inspectors. 

THE  IMPERIAL   SMBARQO — NO  OONTAOIOUS  PLEURO-PNSUMONIA  FOUND. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  notice  that  a  discussion  has  taken  place  recently  in  this 
committee  with  reference  to  the  embargo  on  Canadian  cattle  by  the  imperial 
government.  In  the  blue  book,  you  will  find  full  reports  of  the  investigations 
which  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  Canada.  These  show  conclusively  that  the  disease  does  not  exist  in 
the  Dominion.  In  every  instance,  the  animals  have  been  traced  up  to  the  farms 
from  which  they  came,  and  no  disease  could  be  found.  In  the  instance  which  led 
to  the  present  schedule,  I  made  the  investigation  myself,  and  found  that  the  animals 
had  been  shipped  from  Howe  island,  a  little  below  Kingston.  I  found  that  they 
were  22  in  all,  and  that  every  animal  had  been  shipped  off  the  farm.    They  were 
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shipped  on  a  steamer  with  763  others,  and  only  one  case  was  discovered.  I  will 
hand  you  a  copy  of  the  yellow  book  issued  by  the  British  government  in  which  the 
details  are  all  given,  not  only  of  the  investigations  that  have  been  made  here,  hut  of 
the  professional  examinations  and  investigations  that  have  been  made  on  the  other 
side,  and  I  think  by  careful  reading  of  it  you  will  see  that  they  are  entirely  in  error. 

A  portion  of  the  lung  of  one  of  the  animals  wais  sent  here  for  examination  by 
Prof.  Adami,  the  pathologist  of  McGill  univereity,  and  myself,  and  we  find  the  total 
absence  of  the  essential  pathological  lesions  which  are  always  found  in  contagious 
pleui^o-pneumonia.  We  concluded,  of  course,  with  the  knowledge  we  had,  that  the 
disease  does  not  exist  in  this  country.  Wo  had  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  we  were  not  dealing  with  a  contagious  form  of  plearo-pneumonia,  but 
with  a  form  of  disease  caused  by  transit,  for  which  I  have  suggested  the  name  of 
transit-pneumonia.  I  have  had  correspondence  with  manv  of  the  loading  members 
of  the  profession,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  they  nearly  all  accepted  as  a  fact,  that 
this  is  not  a  contagious  disease,  and  that  the  difference:)  in  the  post  mortem  exami- 
nation, as  described  in  the  yellow  book,  are  so  marked  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
making  the  mistake  that  the  disease  is  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  non-contagious  form  of  pneumonia,  due  to  the  hardships  the  cattle 
encounter  on  their  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  reference  to  the  question  asked  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  as  to  whether  I  was  connected  with  the  Waldron  Ranch  Company, 
the  reply  was  that  I  am  connected  with  the  Waldron  Banch  Company,  and 
1  am  also  a  Canadian.  As  such,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  you 
are  liable  to  be  impeached  in  exactly  the  same  way.  1  presume  you  are 
members  of  parliament,  devoting  your  time  and  doing  your  best  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  Canada,  and  therefore,  on  the  same  account,  you  might 
be  impeached  by  saying,  "  You  are  members  of  parliament,  you  are  agriculturists 
and  members  of  an  agricultural  committee,  and  therefore,  because  you  are  interested 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  country  and  in  the  prosperity  of  Canada,  your  opinion  must 
be  doubted."  That  is  the  position  I  occupy  with  reference  to  the  Waldron  Eanch 
Company.  It  was  with  those  motives  that  I  went  into  the  ranch  company,  and 
induced  Senator  Cochrane  and  others  to  do  so,  with  myself,  the  pioneers  of  the  ranch 
business.  We  took  a  district  of  country  that  was  fit  for  nothing  else  but  ranching, 
and  is  fit  for  nothing  else  now,  the  southern  district  of  Alberta.  We  spent  our  time 
and  money  in  developing  the  ranch  industry,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  it.  I  think  it  is  an  insult  to  Canada  and  Canadians  to  say,  because  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  agriculture  of  Canada,  or  one  branch  of  it,  because  in  other  words  I  am 
a  Canadian,  doing  what  I  can  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Canada,  that 
my  report  must  be  doubted.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  not  mince  their 
language  in  resenting  this,  which  I  take  to  be  an  insult,  not  only  to  me, 
but  to  any  Canadian  who  has  the  courage  to  make  a  report,  whether  as  experts 
or  otherwise,  in  opposition  to  those  in  Great  Britain.  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer 
questions  with  reference  to  it,  but  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  in 
reply  to  the  insinuation  that  I  am  interested  in  exportation.  You  will,  no  doubt,  be 
aware  that  ranch  cattle,  on  account  of  their  being  too  wild  to  be  taken  into  the 
country  for  stockera  on  the  English  farms,  have  never  been  sold  on  the  open  market. 
They  hitve  always  been  slaughtered  on  arrival,  or  as  soon  after  as  they  could  be  sold, 
so  that  the  statement  that  I  am  interested  in  exportation,  because  I  am  interested  in 
a  ranch,  will  not  hold.  If  we  had  exported  all  that  wo  have  ever  sold,  I  should  have 
received  no  benefit.  Until  the  embargo  was  put  on,  I  received  no  benefit,  because 
no  cattle  had  been  taken  across  from  the  ranch  except  a  few  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, and  the  experiment  was  not  continued.  Therefore,  any  suggestion  that  my 
report  is  less  valid  because  I  am  connected  with  the  ranch,  falls  to  the  ground. 
Moreover,  I  may  tell  you  plainly  that  ranch  cattle  would  be  of  greater  value  by  this 
embargo  being  kept  on,  and  if  I  have  laboured  to  get  the  embargo  removed,  1  have 
been  working  against  the  ranch  company's  interests,  because  if  the  stockers  were 
allowed  to  go  into  the  old  country,  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  fat  cattle 
trade,  in  which  alone  the  ranch  company  could  be  interested.    Therefore,  so  far  as 
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the  ranch  company  is  concerned,  we  are  far  better  off  under  the  proeent  conditions, 
and  the  ranchmen  have  no  interest  in  the  removal  of  the  embargo,  and  woaid  take 
no  steps  to  get  it  removed.  Another  consideration  is,  that  we  have  never  exported 
any  catile  except  on  two  occasiontj.  The  total  number  of  cattle  exported  to  the  old 
country  by  the  lanch  company  with  which  I  am  connected,  from  the  beginning 
until  now,  is  1,813,  and  you  will  be  able  to  estimate  what  my  interests  in  the  1,313 
cattle  would  be,  no  matter  what  stock  I  hold  in  the  company.  The  thing  reduces 
itself  to  an  absurdity. 

By  Mr,  Tyrwhitt  : 

Q.  How  many  years  has  the  ranch  been  going  ? — A.  The  ranch  was  started  in 
1883.    I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  sales,  and  where  they  went  to  each  year. 

By  Mr,  McNeill : 

Q.  What  may  have  the  sales  been  on  a  yearly  average? — A.  The  total  cattle 
sold  was  9,622  in  ten  yoartj. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  And  what  became  of  the  962  cattle  sold  yearly  ? — A.  We  have  only  shipped 
off  1,313  cattle  to  the  old  country  in  ten  years.  We  sold  none  the  first  year.  That 
is  all  that  we  exported.  The  fact  is  that  we  sold  our  cattle  for  many  years  to  the 
contractors  for  the  Indian  supplies,  in  the  country.  This  year,  they  are  all  sold  for 
Indian  supplies  in  the  country,  so  that  I  made  the  statement  that  the  ranch  com- 
pany are  not  exporters.  We  are  not  exporters  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  If 
we  nad  been  <xporters,  we  would  have  purchased  cattle  largely  and  exported  them. 

We  have  never  exported  a  hoof  except  cattle  bred  by  ourselves.  The  total 
number  in  the  eleven  years  which  we  have  sent  out  of  the  country  is  1,313.  We 
would  not  and  never  will  export  a  hoof  if  wo  can  bell  the  cattle  on  the  ground.  The 
committee  will  see  from  this,  how  small  is  the  ground  upon  which  this  complaint  is 
based. 

QUARANTINE  AGAINST   SHEEP   BOAB   IN   THE   NORTH-WEST. 

*  By  Mr.  Wilsm  : 

Q.  Reverting  to  the  disease  of  sheep  scab  which  was  brought  into  the  country 
at  Maple  Creek,  I  understand  you  quarantined  the  whole  district  up  there? — A.  Not 
the  whole  district,  we  quarantined  a  large  portion  of  the  district. 

Q.  You  quarantined  the  farms  of  a  lot  of  people  whose  sheep  were  not  affected  ? 
—A.  YcK. 

Q.  Why  was  that  done  ? — A.  You  must  remember  we  had  no  siaff  there,  and  the 
only  hafeguard  I  had  against  allowing  the  sheep  to  be  moved  out  of  the  dibtrict  was 
to  take  in  a  sufficient  area  so  as  to  include  them  all.  You  see  the  settlers  are  widely 
scattered  up  there,  and  it  was  necessary  to  define  temporarily  the  quarantine  limiia 
within  which  sheep  could  not  be  moved,  until  I  got  the  minister  of  agricultui-e  to 
permit  me  to  employ  men  to  investigate  the  disease  thoroughly,  and  to  asceitaiu 
accurately  what  farms  lequired  to  be  quarantined.  As  soon  as  we  knew  whose  herds 
were  affected,  the  other  herds  were  released. 

Q.  That  was  the  cause  of  inconvenience  and  loss  to  some  parties  ? — A.  No  doubt 
of  that. 

Q.  You  remember,  doubtless,  the  case  of  Cumberland  Bros.  Their  farm  was 
quarantined  although  none  of  their  sheep  were  affected  ? — ^A.  It   was  unavoidable. 

Q.  I  understand  they  got  permission  to  ship  some  of  their  sheep.  They  drove 
them  a  considerable  distance  to  the  railway  station  and  were  prevented  Irom  ship- 
ping them  because  the  parties  who  bought  them  were  asked  to  enter  into  a  contract 
to  slaughter  the  animaln  immediately  on  arrival  at  the  place.  That  would  occasion 
great  loss? — A.  Undoubtedly.    So  it  is  with  all  quarantines. 

Q.  In  Ontario,  when  quarantine  was  instituted,  I  undei'stand  thatyoa  made  the 
quarantine  over  as  small  a  district  as  possible,  but  in  this  case  in  the  North-wc^t,  it 
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is  a  voiy  large  district  that  is  quarantined.  Qaite  a  number  of  people  suffered  great 
inconvenience  and  loss? — A.  I  know  it. 

Q.  I  had  some  correspondence  with  the  Meesrs.  Cumberland.  They  had  a 
brother  livint^  in  m}''  constituency,  and  he  complained  very  bitterly  that  they  had 
been  treated  unfairly  and  caused  to  sutfer  /^reatloss  by  the  action  of  the  government 
in  this  matter.  1  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  explanation  to  say  that  you  had  not  men 
enough.  1  think  the  government  should  hav^  put  you  in  a  position  to  have  sufficient 
men,  so  that  the  settlers  might  not  be  put  to  loss  and  inconvenience. — A.  I  cannot 
control  the  government  or  foretell  what  the  government  will  do.  The  actual  prac- 
tice of  the  administration  of  quarantine  can  scarcely  be  compared  in  the  Territories, 
where  the  population  is  sparse  and  widely  scattered,  with  the  state  of  things  as  they 
exist  in  Ontario.  The  plan  pursued  in  Ontario  is  always  to  quarantine  a  farm,  or 
one  or  two  of  the  adjoining  farms.  That  is  the  practice  all  over  the  world,  but  until 
1  had  sufficient  men  to  ascertain  accurately  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  the  North- 
west, there  was  no  other  course  open  to  me  than  the  one  which  I  pursued. 

Q.  But  it  seems  strange  that  these  men  should  be  permitted  to  drive  the  sheep 
to  the  station,  and  when  they  got  the  animals  there,  that  this  regulation  should  be 
enforced? — A.  The  department  of  agriculture  is  not  altoijjether  responsible  for  that. 
The  mounted  police  took  upon  themselves  to  interfere  with  that. 

Q.  Would  they  interfere  without  orders  from  the  proper  officer,  such  as  the 
veterinary  inspector? — A.  They  did  in  that  case. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  With  reference  to  eradicating  tuberculosis,  the  plan  suggested  in  regard  to 
cows  supplying  milk  for  cities  and  towns,  I  think  the  proposal  is  good,  and  that  the 
department  should  see  that  they  are  free  from  disease.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  considerable  tuberculosis  exists  in  the  country.  I  think  another  regulation 
should  be  adopted,  that  is,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  say  for  one,  two  or  three 
years, — that  all  male  animals  sold  for  breeding  purposes,  before  they  are  sold,  should 
be  tested,  to  see  whether  or  not  they  are  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  If  bought 
when  calves,  a  certificate  should  be  forthcoming,  that  the  dam  and  sire  have 
been  tested  and  found  free  from  the  disease.  That  would  be  one  means  of 
eradicating  the  disease  in  this  country.  I  think  another  means  of  stamping 
out  the  disease  would  be  by  exercising  care  in  the  purchase  of  male  animals. 
All  male  animals  for  breeding  purposes  should  be  tested  with  tuberculin.  I  am  un- 
der the  impression  that  another  cause  predisposes  the  animals  to  this  disease,  that  is, 
by  breeding  from  young  animals — purchasing  young  animals  and  beginning  to 
breed  from  them  at  12  or  14  months,  and,  when  they  are  about  three  years  old, 
putting  them  away.  It  must  weaken  the  constitution  of  animals  to  breed  from 
them  so  young,  and  in  that  way  they  would  be  predisposed  to  the  disease.  An  ani- 
mal which  was  stronger  and  hardier  would  be  better  able  to  withstand  the  attack  ? 
— A.  I  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  McMillan  has  just  said.  It  is  quite  in  the  line  of 
my  former  reply,  as  to  the  suggested  plan  for  dealing  with  the  diseass.  If  a  broeder 
is  thoroughly  educated  as  to  the  causes  which  predispose  an  animal  to  the  disease 
by  which  it  is  introduced,  then,  in  his  own  defence,  be  will  adopt  measures  to  prevent 
it.  There  is  no  question  whatever,  that  anything  that  tends  to  weaken  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  animal,  whether  it  be  over-breeding,  over-milking,  or  improper  feed  and 
nourishment  when  they  are  young — anything  that  weakens  the  constitution  will  pre- 
dispose the  animals  to  take  the  disease.  They  are  far  more  prone  to  receivo  it  than 
animals  of  a  more  robust  constitution.  I  do  not  know  that  any  legislation  could 
compel  a  man  to  breed  in  any  certain  direction,  but  the  education  of  the  people  will 
bring  that  about  of  itself. 

By  Mr,  McGregor : 

Q.  You  think  that  the  animals  should  bo  tested? — A.  The  testing  of  animals 
would  certainly  be  a  great  safeguard.  When  the  disease  is  discovered  in  a  herd,  my 
own  firm  conviction  is  that  they  should  be  exterminated.  Not  only  is  the  disease 
communicable  to  other  animals,  but  the  buildings  become  affected,  and  are  calculated 
to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  healthy  cows,  if  put  into  them. 
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Q.  You  were  saying  you  had  a  plan  which,  if  put  in  operation,  would  cost  the 
government  very  little  ?  Was  that  the  plan  you  spoke  of  in  Montreal  ? — ^A.  Yes,  by 
inducing  the  cities  to  get  the  dai?*ymen  to  stop  taking  milk  from  tuberculous  cows, 
and  having  precautions  taken  in  the  country  districts  whereby  the  animals  could  be 
dealt  with  as  affected  with  a  contagious  disea'-e. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  every 
county  or  group  of  counties — would  not  that  be  beneficial? — A.  That  is  a  suggestion 
which  I  made^ — that  they  should  be  paid  by  the  number  of  days  they  were  em- 
ployed. 

By  Mr.  Wilson : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  federal  government  should  employ  them  ? — A.  Well, 
that  IS  a  question.  This  is  a  contagious  disease  affecting  the  entire  Dominion. 
When  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  was  i  evised  in  1886, 1  placed  tuberculosis 
in  it  as  a  contagious  disease,  whereas  in  France  and  England  they  did  not  classify 
it  as  such  until  three  years  later. 

Q.  They  have  now  classified  it  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  McGregor : 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  it  is  spread  by  contagion  ? — A.  A  bull  is  often  the  cause 
of  the  di8eai>6.  A  bull  introduced  into  u  herd  will  be  almost  certain  to  spread  the 
disease  among  Ihcm. 

When  cuttle  arc  feeding  opposite  to  one  another,  and  they  are  coughing  up  sputa, 
and  when  that  spuia  dries  on  the  troughs,  racks  or  woodwork  of  the  stalls,  it  floats 
in  the  air.     The  contagion  is  carried  through  the  stable  in  that  way. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  dangerous  to  the  people  taking  care  of  the  cattle? — A. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt.  It  is  particularly 
liable  to  be  communicated  to  old  people  and  children,  and  to  sick  people,  by  means 
of  milk. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  danger  iu  consuming  the  meat  of  animals 
slaughtered  after  they  have  become  affected  with  tuberculosis? — A.  Experiments 
have  proved  that  meat  is  also  dangerous,  but  less  so  than  milk,  particularly  if  the 
meat  is  well  cooked.  If  it  is  not  sufficiently  cooked,  it  is  dangerous.  That  has  been 
proved. 

By  Mr.  McNeill  : 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  age  of  breeding  from — that  is  an  important  question  ? — 
A.  That  would  tend  to  weaken  the  constitution. 

Q.  As  to  the  limit  of  age,  what  would  you  say  is  the  proper  age  for  a  bull  ? — A. 
A  bull  is  generally  put  to  use  in  18  months.  After  he  turns  a  year  he  is  made  use 
of  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Is  that  right?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  A  year  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Don't  you  think  when  you,URe  young  bulls  of  that  description  and  use  them 
that  way  for  a  few  generations,  it  will  tend  to  weaken  the  constitution  of  the  off- 
spring ? — A.  They  may  be  used  to  a  limited  extent  without  injury. 

By  Mr.  Semple  : 

Q.  Does  the  ranch  company  with  which  you  are  connected,  buy  cattle  from  the 
United  States  and  bring  them  across? — A.  We  have  never  bought  a  hoof  from  the 
United  States  since  1883  and  1884,  when  we  brought  in  breeding  herds. 
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By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  been  experimenting  with  tuberculosis  to  find  a   remedy 
for  the  disease  ? — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  no  cure  ? — A,  No. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  tuberculin  an  infallible  test  of  the  indication  of  tuber- 
culosis ? — A.  It  is  relied  on  by  the  profession  almost  implicitly  now.  In  very  few 
instances  ha8  it  been  found  to  fail.  Animals  have  been  round  m  a  herd  without  the 
inspecting  officer  being  able  to  find  any  symptoms  and  were  looked  upon  as  healthy. 
Yet  when  injected  with  tuberculin,  they  gave  signs  of  the  reaction,  viz.,  a  rise  in 
temperature.  When  the  animals  were  killed,  in  some  of  the  small  and  in  some  of 
the  largo  glands,  tubercles  were  found  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  now  accepted 
by  the  profession,  the  world  over,  as  quite  reliable.  There  will  be  cases  where  it  will 
act  in  an  .aberrant  manner.  It  may  not  be  absolutely  correct,  but  it  is  correct 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

PROMPT  MEASaRES  AGAINST   TUBERCULOSIS   RECOMMENDED. 

Q.  I  see  by  the  act  passed  in  1886,  which  you  speak  of,  regarding  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  in  animals,  tuberculosis  is  one  of  them,  and  the  governor  in 
council  may  cause  to  be  slaughtered  animals  which  are  affected  or  which  have  been 
in  contact  with  infected  animals.  Has  there  been  any  effort  made  to  carry  out  that 
provision  of  the  act,  now,  or  is  it  a  dead  letter  ? — A.  It  is  a  dead  letter  as  far  as 
tuberculosis  is  concerned.  The  government  have  never  made  up  their  minds  to 
incur  the  large  expenditure,  which  is  necessary,  until  we  bid  discovered  a  method 
by  which  we  could  go  into  a  herd  and  pick  out  the  actually  diseased  ones.  When 
it  was  simply  a  clinical  examination,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  determine 
accurately  what  animals  were  disea'^ed  and  what  animals  were  not;  but  now,  with 
tuberculin,  that  objection  is  removed.     It  is  now  merely  a  matter  of  expense. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  government  to  take  it  up  now, 
and  carry  out  the  provision  of  this  act  which  provides  for  slaughtering  animals 
where  tuberculosis  is  known  to  exist  in  many  herds  ? — A.  I  certainly  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  Dominion  to 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  government  with  the  strong  recommendation  that  we 
should  take  it  up  now,  for,  as  I  have  stated  before,  we  may  reach  the  time  as  they 
have  reached  it  in  Great  Britain,  when  they  cannot  face  the  cost.  They  would 
have  to  kill  three-fourths  of  the  cattle.  The  day  will  come  when  they  will  be  forced 
to  deal  with  it  in  Great  Britain  as  a  contagious  disease,  no  matter  what  it 
costs,  and  when  that  date  comes,  they  must  replenish  their  herds,  and  if 
we  can  assure  the  older  countries  that  we  have  large  numbers  of  cattle 
absolutely  free  from  tuberculosis,  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  diseases, 
then  Canada  will  be  the  country  where  cattle  will  be  brought  from  across  the  water 
as  breeding  stock.  That  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  every  agriculturist  of  the  Dom- 
inion. (Hear,  hear.)  Let  us  get  rid  of  what  contagious  disease  we  have,  and  let  us 
declare  to  the  world  that  we  have  absolute  freedom  from  disease,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  come  to  Canada  from  the  European  countries  and  buy  their 
breeding  stock,  I  maintain  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  recommendations  for  the 
best  class  of  emigrants  to  come  to  Canada,  to  have  protection  from  contagious  dis- 
ease of  cattle.  We  all  know  that  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  agriculturist 
in  the  old  world  commenced  by  the  caitle  losses,  the  loss  of  their  stock,  time  and 
again,  by  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  and  they  dread  these  diseases. 
The  land  has  depreciated  in  value  from  the  cause  that  the  farmers  haven't  the  money, 
or  are  afraid  to  risk  their  money  in  stock.  Now,  if  we  can  assure  the  world  at 
large  that  we  have  no  contagious  disease  among  the  cattle  of  Canada,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  proper  peopling  of  the  country  with  proper  men.  (Hear,  hear.) 

By  Mr.  McGregor  : 
Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  big-jaw  ? — A.  This  is  also  looked  upon  as  a  communi- 
cable disease  to  a  certain  extent.    It  is  due  to  vegetable  fungus,  {Actinomyces),  which 
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gets  in  the  mucus  membranes  of  tho  mouth  when  feeding  and  finds  its  way  to  the 
bones  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Q.  We  notice  it  with  cattle  fed  at  distilleries.  Is  it  true? — A.  When  cattle  are 
fed  on  hot  swill  it  favours  the  growth  of  the  fungus. 

Q.  Does  it  affect  the  flesh  ? — A.  It  does.  Sanitarians  now  prohibit  the  use  of 
actinomykosis  meat,  as  dangerous,  because  it  is  not  confined  to  the  jaw  as  is  generally 
supposed.    It  is  found  in  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  Can  that  disease  be  cured  in  the  early  stages? — A.  Yes.  Iodide  of  potassium 
given  in  dram  doses,  three  or  four  times  u  day.  will  destroy  the  fungus. 
<l.  External  application  as  well  ? — A.  No,  internal  applications  only. 

By  Mr,  McGregor : 

Q.  With  regard  to  glanders  in  horses,  you  say  you  met  it  considerably  in  the 
west.  Does  it  not  come  from  their  way  of  keeping  their  horees,  sometimes  by  keep- 
ing them  very  thin  in  winter  and  then  letting  them  out  to  a  good  pasture 
in  the  spring?  Does  not  that  quick  change  from  thinness  to  flesh  affect  the 
blood  60  as  to  bring  on  glanders? — A.  No.  Glanders,  like  these  other  dis- 
eases, depends  upon  a  specific  germ.  It  is  a  specific  disease,  and  anless 
that  disease  is  present  or  communicated,  the  animal  very  rarely  originates 
it  de  novo.  Occasionally  it  has  been  known  where  animals  have  been  affected  with 
such  a  debilitating  disease  as  influenza,  when  debilitated,  especially  if  kept  in  badly 
ventilated  and  undraincd  stables.  It  assumes  the  form  of  Farcy,  and  it  is  said  to 
originate  in  that  way;  as  a  rule,  it  is  communicated  from  one  animal  to  another. 

Q.  From  the  animal  to  the  human  subject  ? — A.  And  to  the  human  subject. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  What  means  would  you  suggest  other  than  what  you  have  already  given  for 
the  examination  of  tuberculosis?  I  mean  the  examination  of  cattle,  the  appoint- 
nient  of  inspectors  to  examine  cattle,  and  the  use  of  tuberculin  ?  Would  it  ia  yonr 
opinion  be  necessary  to  have  a  number  of  inspectors  appointed  or  have  the  work 
carried  on  by  a  fpw? — A.  No.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  inspector  in 
everv  county,  if  we  could  find  one,  and  let  him  be  appointed  as  an  inspector,  to  be 
employed  when  necessary,  and  paid  so  much  a  day.  I  think  that  would  be  more 
economical.  I  would  also  suggest  that  these  men,  when  appointed,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  a  course  on  bacteiiology,  and  study  the  methods  of  the  discovery  of 
these  diseases  at  one  of  the  universities.  I  would  make  that  a  condition  of  their 
employment. 

By  Mr,  McGregor: 

ii.  That  would  be  costly? — A.  ^o. 

y.  Are  the  Ontario  men  appointed  on  that  condition  ? — A.  Not  at  present. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  give  the  committee  a  statement  of  the 
work  you  have  to  do,  and  the  conditions  under  which  you  were  appointed,  and  how 
you  are  paid? — A.  When  I  suggested  the  establishment  of  the  quarantine  stations  in 
1885-6,  it  was  at  first  merely  permissive.  If  the  owners  of  the  cattle  chose  to  leave 
them  in  quarantine,  I  was  authorized  by  the  government  to  keep  them  for  eight 
days,  or  so.  That  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement.  By  and  by  the  quarantine 
was  extended  for  ninety  days.  When  I  was  first  employed,  all  my  duties  were  to 
look  after  the  Quebec  quarantine  station,  to  go  down  thei*e  twice  a  month.  My 
rate  of  pay  was  fixed  at  $1,500  a  year,  and  travelling  expenses.  Since  then  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  examine  all  the  out-going  cattle,  and,  as  you  know,  the  num- 
bers grew  from  7,000  up  to  130,000  and  140,000  head  of  cattle,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  sheep.  Then  came  the  extension  of  quarantine  stations  to  Halifax,  St.  John, 
N.fi.,  and  the  west,  and  the  business  has  grown  to  be  a  very  large  one.    As  a  matter 
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t)f  fact,  on  account  of  this  work  I  am  losing  my  entire  practice,  which  was  a  valu- 
able one.  I  regret  to  say  that  while  promises  have  been  made  over  and  over  again, 
that  my  remuneration  should  be  increased,  at  all  events  to  a  fair  rate  of  pay,  in  view 
of  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  has  been  thrown  on  my  shoulders — I  may  say  that 
I  am  consulted  by  the  minister  and  deputy  minister  on  nearly  everything  transpiring 
in  this  connection — while  ray  work  has  gone  on  increasing,  the  pay  has  not.  I  have 
repeatedly  made  a  suggestion  to  the  minister,  both  in  Mr.  Carliug's  time  and  in  the 
present  minister's  time,  and  it  was  recommeded  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  that  I  should 
be  put  in  a  position  to  be  independent  of  the  ranch,  or  anything  else,  but  nothing  has 
been  done. 

Q.  What  salary  do  you  get? — A.  $1,500  a  year  is  all  I  get,  and  I  can  tell  you  I 
have  sacrificed  a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  in  earning  that  Sl,500;  in 
continually  travelling,  as  I  do,  over  the  Dominion  from  one  end  to  the  other,  veiy 
largely  on  this  business,  I  am  simply  wasting  my  time  and  my  money,  but  having 
fii*st  taken  up  this  work,  and  having  conducted  it  with  satisfaction  to  the  country  at 
least,  for  we  have  now  no  disease  in  Canada,  I  think  I  must  be  entitled  to  a  little 
share  of  the  credit,  though  I  have  never  received  the  pay.  I  would  have  given  it  up 
long  ago,  but  I  saw  other  ways  of  making  it  up,  and  going  into  the  ranching  business 
was  one  of  the  ways  that  enabled  me  to  do  this  work  for  almost  nothing,  the  salary 
of  a  clerk.  In  fact,  some  of  the  inspectors  working  under  rae  receive  more  than  I 
<lo.  Now,  the  ranching  business,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  being  wound  up. 
We  have  determined  to  relinquish  the  ranching  business,  simply  because  we  have 
received  notice  a  year  ago  to  purchase  ten  per  cent  of  the  land  or  to  give  it  up.  We 
have  decided  to  give  it  up,  and  we  are  now  selling  it  off,  and  it  will  be  sold  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  turned  into  money.  So  that  whether  the  insinuation  is  well  grounded  or 
not,  that  no  confidence  can  be  put  in  my  reports  because  I  am  interested  in  ranch- 
ing, that  plea  will  soon  cease. 

Q.  Provided  you  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  branch,  what  arrangements  would 
you  suggest  for  exterminating  the  disease?  Yon  would  have  to  organize  a  staff  of 
men  under  you? — A.  The  best  men  we  could  find  in  each  county  of  the  Dominion 
and  these  men  specially  instructed.  I  would  take  upon  myself  to  instruct  them  by 
issuing  to  them  very  plain  directions  as  to  what  they  would  do  under  every  conceiv- 
able case.  They  would  have  forms  to  make  immediate  reports  to  me  or  whoever 
was  at  the  head  of  the  department,  and  then  action  would  be  taken,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  delay,  and  we  would  not  be  subject  to  what  we  are  to-day,  newspaper 
reports  of  an  alarming  character  without  any  foundation  in  fact,  being  circulated 
and  giving  rise  to  other  newspaper  reports  across  the  water  or  in  the  States.  When 
we  had  this  system  at  work,  we  would  know  exactly  what  we  were  doing,  within  a 
few  hours.  At  present  we  have  no  system,  and  frequently  I  have  to  leave  my  home 
and  go  to  j'efute  a  false  report,  as  far  west  as  Maple  Creek,  over  2,000  miles. 

Q.  Then  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  inspectors  to  go  and  live  near  the 
college,  you  could  give  them  such  instruction  that  they  could  do  the  work  without 
leaving  home  ? — A.  They  could  to  a  large  extent,  but  I  don't  think  they  would  refuse 
to  spend  a  fortnight  at  a  university. 

By  Mr,  McGregor : 

Q.  A  fortnight  would  not  be  anything  much,  but  I  thought  you  meant  a  general 
course? — A.  Oh,  no;  they  could  get  such  general  instructions  as  would  qualify  them 
for  their  work,  and  directly  they  discovered  an  outbreak  of  disease,  they  could  send 
in  a  report  and  we  could  tell  them  whether  to  kill  the  animal  and  send  us  a  portion, 
or  whether  1  should  go  or  send  some  one  to  the  spot. 

Q.  We  had  a  peculiar  case.  We  had  a  cow  that  died  of  tuberculosis,  and  we  put 
it  on  the  ice.  The  hogs  ate  it  and  they  died  of  the  same  disease — A.  Oh,  yes,  they 
would. 

By  the  Chairman : 

I  understand  that  Dr.  Smith,  of  Ontario,  acts  jointly  with  you.  Do  you  find 
any  difficulty  in  cari*ying  out  the  examinations  in  that  way  when  the  department  is 
appealed  to  ? — A.  No.  I  am  referring  to  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  from  ocean  to  ocean 
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By  Mr.  Sanborn  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  compelling  a  man  to  slaughter  diseased  cattle?  There  is 
no  compensation  provided,  I  think.  We  had  a  herd  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  the 
veterinary  surgeon  certified  that  it  was  suffering  from  disease.  We  condemned  the 
cattle,  but  nothing  was  done? — A.  But  was  he  qualified  ? 

Q.  His  Dame  is  McCurdy.  Perhaps  you  know  the  gentleman  ? — A.  He  has  na 
authority. 

Mr.  McliiLLAN : — Was  he  licensed  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn  : — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  The  idea  of  discrediting  your  evidence  with  the  public  interested  in  stock 
raising,  was,  of  course,  intended  to  delay  the  removal  of  the  embargo  on  our  cattle  in 
England?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  who  prompted  the  question  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons ? — A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  diseased  cattle  in  any  county  ? 

The  Chaibman. — I  was  going  to  read  the  two  clauses  from  the  Animals  Con^ 
tagious  Diseases  Act  which  will  be  found  in  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  Canada,  chapter 
69.     Clause  12  says: 

"The  governor  in  council  may  from  time  to  time  cause  to  be  slaughtered 
animals  suffering  from  infectious  or  contagious  diseases,  and  animals  which  are  or 
have  been  in  contact  with,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  a  diseased  animal  or  an  animal 
suspected  of  being  affected  by  infectious  or  contagious  disease. 

13.  "The  governor  in  council  may  order  a  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
owners  of  animals  slaughtered  under  the  provisions  or  this  act,  and  wherever  the 
animal  slaughtered  is  so  affected  by  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  the  compen- 
nation  shall  be  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  animal,  before  it  became  so  affected,  but 
shall  not,  in  any  case  exceed  $20,  in  every  other  case  the  compensation  shall  be 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  animal,  but  shall  not  in  any  case  of  grade  animals 
exceed  $50,  and  in  any  case  of  thoroughbred  pedigreed  animals  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  animal,  not  to  exceed  $150,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  value  of  the  animal 
shall  be  determined  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  or  by  some  person  appointed 
by  him. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  although  the  act  is  there,  it  can  only  bo  set  in  motion  by 
the  governor  in  council  ? — A.  The  case  to  which  Mr.  Sanborn  ha-^  alluded  is  one  of 
tuberculosis,  and  the  department,  as  I  have  already  stated,  have  not  yet  undertaken 
to  deal  with  that  disease;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  nothing  has  been  done  in 
this  particular  case.  Mr.  McCurdy,  whose  name  was  mentioned,  is  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  but  is  not  a  veterinary  inspector  of  the  government's,  and  he  could  not  con- 
demn the  cattle  to  be  slaughtered. 

HOW  CATTLE  ARE   INSPECTED   AT   THE   PORT   OP   MONTREAL. 

By  Mr,  McMillan : 

Q.  Is  there  a  close  or  careful  inspection  made  of  all  cattle  exported  from  this 
country? — A.  Yes.  We  have  two  inspectors  at  Montreal. 

Q.  In  the  shipments  by  the  "Lake  Winnipeg,"  the  steamer  that  carried  over 
the  animal  that  was  supposed  to  be  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  investigation  of  which  an  embargo  was  placed  upon  all  our  cattle  by  the 
British  government,  were  those  animals  inspected  carefully  before  leaving  Montreal? 
— A.  They  were  inspected  most  thoroughly. , Perhaps  it  may  interest  the  committee 
if  I  describe  the  method  in  which  the  inspection  is  carried  out.  It  is  done  in  this 
way :  The  cattle  are  taken  to  Montreal  by  rail,  and  put  in  two  yards,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company's  yard,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  Company*s  yard.  An 
inspector  and  three  men,  who  are  paid  by  the  Dominion  government,  are  on  duty  in 
each  yard.    These  three  men  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  track  of  each 
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man's  cattle  as  tboy  come  in.  When  the  animals  are  ready  for  the  inspector,  be  goes 
there,  and  examines  each  animal  thoroughly.  The  yard  is  closed  and  locked.  After 
the  inspector  has  got  through,  the  cattle  are  taken  out  of  each  yaixJ,  passed  through 
a  chute  and  stamped.  In  one  yard  we  use  red  paint,  and  in  the  other . 
blue  paint,  to  distinguish  the  yard  from  which  the  animals  come.  They  are  stamped 
"V.K."  showing  that  they  have  been  inspected.  They  are  then  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  department  of  agriculture  altogether,  after  they  are  stamped,  and  go- 
on board  the  steamship.  On  the  steamship  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  marine 
department,  where  they  are  carefully  looked  after  by  the  two  inspectors  of  that 
department,  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Morgan.  Jt  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  steamer  is 
supplied  with  proper  fittings,  that  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  and  feed  to 
last  the  voyage,  and  they  also  engage  the  men.  The  men  are  put  on  the  ship's 
articles,  so  that  they  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  marine  department.  A 
question  often  comes  from  England,  as  to  what  animals  have  been  detained  at  Mon> 
tieal.  Well,  we  have  often  two  or  three  train  loads  of  cattle  arriving  at  each  yard 
in  Montreal,  during  the  day.  It  is  but  natural  that  there  may  be  cases  where,  after 
a  long  railway  journey  some  of  the  animals  have  become  bruised  or  trampled  upon. 
Possibly  we  may  come  across  a  toothless  old  cow  which  we  would  know  would  be  the^ 
first  to  succumb  during  a  hard  voyage.  We  prevent  such  animals  from  going,  by 
condemning  them.  We  may  come  across  a  case  of  big  jaw,  and  that  animal  we 
would  not  let  go ;  or  we  might  discover  a  case  of  tuberculosis  and  that  we  would  not 
let  go.  In  this  way,  we  pick  out  the  animals  which  we  consider  should  not  be 
shipped,  and  go  to  the  full  extent  of  the  powers  given  us  by  the  law,  in  preventmg 
diseased  or  unsuitable  animals  from  being  sent  to  England.  Professor  Brown,  wha 
acts  for  the  imperial  government  in  veterinary  matters,  insinuated  that  the  reason 
why  they  had  not  discovered  any  chronic  cases  of  plouro-pneumonia  in  any  of  the 
animals  which  have  landed  in  England,  is  that  our  inspectors  had  prevented  them 
from  being  sent  forward.  Ho  says  very  clearly,  at  page  49  of  the  official  leport 
issued  by  the  imperial  boainl  of  agriculture  on  this  subject,  that  the  inspectors  at 
Montreal  inspect  the  animals  so  thoroughly  that  they  keep  back  all  the  chronic 
cases  and  do  not  allow  any  to  be  shipped.  I  thank  him  for  the  compliment  which 
he  pays  the  ability  of  the  inspectors  at  Montreal.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has 
such  a  compliment  been  paid  to  veterinary  inspectors,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  think 
that  his  statement  is  incorrect.  Sometimes  the  inspectors  examined  from  three  to* 
four  thousand  animals  in  a  day.  and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  man  to 
pick  out  all  cases  of  chronic  disease.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  they  have  not 
found  a  single  c&'^o  of  chronic  disease  in  our  animals. 

VETBRINARY  INSPECTORS*  REPORTS  ON  THE  CASES  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  IMPERIAL  EMBARGO. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  youi*self  of  any  portion  of  the  lungs  of  that 
animal  that  was  supposed  to  be  affected  with  pleuro-pnoumonia? — A.  Yes,  my^ 
report  has  been  primed.  It  is  a  very  short  one  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  I 
should  place  it  on  record.  It  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  to  read  it.  I  state  in  my 
report  to  the  minister  of  agriculture,  that  I  received  from  his  department  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1893,  portions  of  the  lungs  of  the  animals  supposed  to  be 
affected.     The  report  then  continues: — 

"The  naked  eye  examination  of  the  portions  of  lungs,  said  to  be  from  Canadian 
animals,  showed  clearly : — 

(a.)  The  pleuro  but  slightly,  though  distinctly  thickened. 

(6.)  Th6  section  presents  a  uniform  pale  pink  colour  of  the  lung  tissue. 

(c.)  There  is  a  total  absence  of  hemorrhagic  spots  or  necrosis,  so  characteristic 
of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 

(^.)  The  intorlodular  lymph  deposits  which  are  well  marked,  are  firm  and  can 
be  easily  picked  out  of  the  lymph  spaces  as  oval  or  elongated  wax-like  bodies,  with 
a  smooth,  convex  surface,  leaving  smooth  corresponding  cavities  in  the  lympt 
channels;  the  very  peculiarities  which  were  pointed  out  to  me  in  Baltimore,  in 
1890,  by  Professor  Welch,  as  a  non-contagious  form  of  pneumonia,  which  had  till 
then  been  mistaken  by  the  United  States  inspectors  for  the  contagious  disease 
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Within  a  week  afterwards,  Dr.  Smith,  pathologist  of  the  haread  of  aoiraal  indastries 
at  Washington,  pointed  out  the  pame  condition.  In  January,  1891,  Profeftsor  Brown, 
C.B.,  director  of  the  veterinary  branch  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  invited  me  to 
•  meet  him  at  the  royal  veterinary  college,  London,  to  examine  and  compare  two 
sets  of  lungs,  one  of  contagious  plouro-pneumonia,  the  other  what  he  called  "Cana- 
dian lung,*'  a  name  which  this  diseased  condition  still  continues  to  receive,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  not  known  in  Canada,  being  seen  only  in  animaU  carried  long 
railway  or  ocean  journeys. 

Transit-pneumonia  would  be  a  more  applicable  name  by  which  to  distinguish  it 
•Canadian,  it  certainly  is  not.  The  examination  was  confined  to  a  naked  eye  com- 
parison of  the  two  sets  of  lungs,  by  which  the  ditferences  in  the  gross  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  two  diseases  were  apparent,  not  only  to  both  of  us,  but  also  to  several 
other  professional  gentlemen  who  were  present,  and  as  they  are  to-day  in  preserved 
sections  in  my  possession. 

I  find  in  the  morsels  of  lungs  sent  for  examination,  the  same  peculiarities,  and 
taking  them  in  conjunction  with  the  history  of  the  animals  from  which  they  were 
obtained,  as  set  forth  in  my  reports,  27th  September,  '*  Search  for  pleuro-pneumonia 
at  Pilot  Mound.  Ox,  ex-ss.  *  Lake  Winnipeg,* "  and  6th  November,  "  Eeport  of  sus- 
pected steer  in  cargo  of  ss.  *Hurona.*"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  opinion 
that  the  animals  in  question  did  not  suffer  from  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 

This  opinion,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  supported  by  no  less  authority  than  Pro- 
fessor Brown  himself,  who  says  in  his  report :  "  The  cut  surface  of  the  lungs  of  the 
Canadian  ox  differed  in  some  respects  from  those  seen  in  pleuro-pnenmonia  in  this 
country.  For  example,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  lobules  on  the  diseased 
part,  instead  of  varying  in  colour  from  light  pink  to  dark  red  or  nearly  black,  were 
of  a  uniform  vermillion  tint,  and  that  the  interlobular  bands  were  rather  more 
dense  than  is  generally  observed  in  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  did  not  exhibit  many 
small  cavities  (lymph  spaces)  filled  with  fluid.  It  is,"  he  says,  *' undeniable  that 
these  peculiarities  did  exist. 

"  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  deviations  referred  to  has  been  offered,  bat 
the  histor}-  of  pleuro-pneumonia  on  the  North  American  continent  proves,  beyond 
doubt,  that  it  is  as  contagious  and  fatal  as  the  pleuro-pneumonia  of  Europe." 

In  all  of  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  concurring,  nor  have  I  any  difficulty  in 
deducing  the  opposite  conclusion  to  that  aiTived  at  by  Professor  Brown,  viz.,  that 
the  pathological  differences  clearly  point  to  a  different  disease,  and  the  non-contagi- 
ousness of  this  disease  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  "Hurona,"  on  board  of  which 
there  were  763  susceptible  cattle,  yet  not  a  single  animal  was  infected  by  the  Howe 
Island  steer.  Histoiy  points  to  no  case  of  such  providential  escape,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  America,  in  both  of  which  countries  the  disease  is  equally  contagious, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  the  thoroughly  scientific  repoi-t  of  histo- 
logical and  bacteriological  investigations  of  the  sjMScimens  above  referred  to,  by 
Professor  J.  G.  Adami,  formerly  of  Cambridge  university,  now  pathologist  of 
McGill  univei-sity,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  arrived  at  a  similar  conclu- 
sion, viz.,  that  the  Canadian  lungs  show  no  conclusive  evidence  of  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  if  he  does  not  express  himself  so  positively,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge  of  the  microscopic  changes  and  bacteriological 
facts  characteristic  of  this  disease,  no  such  examination  can  be  considered  conclasive 
evidence,  apart  from  the  history  of  the  animals  and  accurate  clinical  reports; 
besides,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  portions  of  lung  received  by  him,  which 
were  not  accompanied  by  any  information  except  what  the  label  conveys,  were  not 
altogether  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  such  an  important  examination." 
By  Mr,  McMullen : 

Q.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  the  animal  was  not  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia? 
— A.  Perfectly  satisfied,  and  so  are  most  of  the  members  of  the  veterinary  professioD 
in  Great  Britain. 

By  Mr.  McNeill : 
Q.  Professor  Brown  seems  to  assume  that  this  is  the  normal  condition  of  the 
Jforth  American  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.     Is  that  so? — A.  He  talks  about  a 
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North  American  type  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  he  might  just  as  well  talk 
about  a  North  American  type  of  fire.  The  comparison  is  just  about  as  fair  a  one; 
pleuro-pneumonia  is  pleuro-pneumonia  wherever  it  is  found  on  any  partoftheglobe^ 
and  there  has  never  been  any  diflPerence  found.  1  told  yon  that  after  the  visit  I  referred 
to  in  1890,  Professor  Brown  acknowledged  these  differences  and  these  lungs  have 
been  passed  as  non-contagious  until  last  year.  He  believed  what  I  told  him,  that  it 
was  not  contagious,  but,  whatever  the  reason  is,  he  turns  around  and  classes  the 
identical  condition  as  contugious. 

Q.  This  is  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  the  United  States.  This  is  what  he 
described  ? — A.  I  know  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  did  exist  then,  but  I  believe 
it  has  been  stamped  out.  No  doubt  the  same  errors  are  made  in  inspection  of 
United  States  cattle. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  incubate  ? — A.  Prom  seventeen  days  to  over  three 
months. 

Q.  These  cattle  you  speak  of,  would  they  have  had  time  then  to  show  before 
they  were  slaughtered,  these  cattle  that  went  across  with  that  one  ? — A.  Ob,  no,  but 
there  have  been  others  since,  between  1890  and  now.  There  have  been  cattle  that 
have  been  passed.  There  is  another  fact  that  has  not  been  brought  out.  There  has 
not  been  a  single  case  of  so-called  Canadian  pleuro-pneumonia  found.  Why?  Because 
in  1890,  Professor  McCall  and  I  went  over  this  very  question,  and  he  agreed  with 
me.  He  has  never  found  a  case,  because  we  know  we  haven't  got  it';  and  a  large 
number  of  cattle  are  landed  at  Glasgow. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  You  remember  last  year  we  made  a  suggestion  that  there  should  be  special 
veterinary  inspectors  over  there  who  would  attend  the  slaughtering  of  our  cattle, 
at  the  ditl'erent  ports.  What  was  done  ? — A.  The  same  recommendation  was  made 
by  the  steamship  people,  by  the  cattle  shippers  and  by  the  board  of  trade  of  Montreal, 
but  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who  has  been  working  most  energetically,  employed  Mr. 
Hunting,  considering  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  than  to  nave  me  go  over  there; 
that  he  thought  everything  would  come  out  all  right  and  it  would  not  be  necessary. 

Q.  We  made  a  suggestion  and  named  several  parties,  three  or  four  of  them,  two 
Scotch  veterinary  surgeons  and  I  think  two  English  veterinary  surgeons.  Was  it 
acted  on  or  were  any  of  the  parties  employed? — A.  No. 

Q.  Well.  I  understand  slaughtering  is  carried  on  at  two  or  three  yards  at  the 
same  time.     Who  looks  after  the  Canadian  interests  at  each  of  the  yards. 

Me.  McMillan: — ^The  cattle  are  all  slaughtered  in  one  yard  at  every  port. 

The  Chairman: — Before  that  F understood  they  were  slaughtered  in  three  dif- 
ferent places. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Professor  McEachran  says  he  was  benefited  rather  than  injured  by  the 
scheduling  of  the  cattle  in  the  old  country.  The  exporters  of  fat  cattle  were  not 
benefited  and  I  cannot  see  where  the  rancher  would  be  benefited? — ^A.  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, you  perhaps  did  not  notice  what  I  said.  There  is  a  difference  between  ranch 
cattle  and  fat  cattle.  £anch  cattle,  1  explained,  were  too  wild  to  be  taken  Into  the 
country  and  they  were  slaughtered  at  the  port.  They  could  not  be  taken  to  any 
other  market  for  that  reason,  hence  the  open  market  was  useless  for  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  being  done  to  look  after  Canadian  interests  where  the  cattle  are 
slaughtered  now  ? — A.  The  imperial  authorities  will  not  allow  outsiders  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  inspection. 

Q.  They  have  so  expressed  themselves? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  any  veterinary  experts  being  present  when  the  slaughtering 
takes  place  or  when  the  examination  is  being  made  ? — A.  Mr.  Hunting  was  invited 
to  be  present  with  the  experts  in  .London  a  few  days  ago,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
was  alhO  present. 
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Q.  In  what  portion  is  he  ? — A.  He  ia  employed  by  Sir  Charles  Tapper  to  look 
after  Canadian  interests. 

Q.  What  is  his  standing?  Is  he  in  connection  with  any  of  the  recognized  col- 
leges ? — A.  He  is  a  private  practitioner  and  the  editor  of  a  joarnai. 

By  Mr.  McNeill  : 

Q.  Does  he  stand  high  ? — A.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  standing. 

Mr.  McMillan  then  read  a  newspaper  dispatch  containing  a  question  asked  in 
the  imperial  hoase  of  commons  in  which  it  was  stated  thai  Prof.  McEachran  certi- 
tied  that  pleuro-pneumonia  did  exist  in  Canada.  ''At  this  statement/'  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, "  I  was  very  much  surprised." 

Dr.  McEachban  : — So  was  I. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  measures  are  taken  now  with  regard  to  looking 
after  Canadian  interests  there.  I  understand  that  the  regulations  make  itabsoiotely 
obligatory  that  all  the  cattle  should  he  slaughtered  in  one  place.  Is  the  veterinniy 
surt^con  that  you  speak  of  present  at  every  slaughtering? — A.  Impossible.  They 
slaughter  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bristol  and  Deptford.  He  is  only  called  when 
diseased  lungs  are  sent  up  to  London. 

Q.  Is  there  a  veterinary  surgeon  present  at  each  of  these  places  where  they  are 
slaughtered  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  understand  that  the  British  govern- 
ment will  not  allow  any  representative  of  Canada  to  be  present. 

Q.  But  I  mean  on  their  behalf? — A.  Oh,  thoy  have  their  inspectors,  and  if  they 
find  diseased  lungs  they  bCnd  them  up  to  London. 

Q.  Under  seal,  the  same  as  we  send  up  water  to  be  examined  by  analysis? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  they  have  expressed  themselves  as  not  willing  to  allow  representatives 
of  Canada  to  be  present.  What  reason  do  they  give  for  objecting? — A.  They  say 
that  if  they  allow  one  country,  they  must  allow  every  country. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  no  additional  information  to  give  the  committee  beyond 
what  appears  in  the  papers  from  time  to  time,  as  to  the  outlook  for  the  future,  as  to 
the  probable  removing  of  the  embargo? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  McMullen: 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  keep  experienced  veterinary  surgeons  at  eacK  of  the 
ports  ? — A.  Yes,  for  three  years  past. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q,  Are  they  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  slaughtering? — A.  They  have  been. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  How  long  will  it  be  before  you  are  independent  of  the  ranch? — A.  Three 
yoai*8.  I  may  say  the  gentleman  who  asked  the  question  in  the  British  house  of 
commons  considered  that  he  had  put  himself  in  a  very  ridiculous  position.  No  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  it,  and  it  would  be  very  foolish  if  there  was.  Professor 
Brown,  the  chief  inspector  for  Grout  Britain,  is  principal  of  the  royal  veterinary 
college,  he  is  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  royal  agricultural  society,  and  to  another 
agricultural  society,  the  strongest  advocates  for  keeping  this  embargo  on.  It  woald 
be  unfair  to  impeach  his  integrity  on  that  account;  it  has  not  been  done. 

By  Mr.  McMullen  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  droppings  of  the  animals  landed  in  England,  io 
Glasgow  and  in  London,  are  used  in  the  way  of  manure  ? — A.  Thoy  are. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  England  would  run  the  risk  of  using  droppings 
from  diseased  animals  if  they  were  conscientious  in  the  belief  that -they  were  dis- 
eased?— A.  I  don't  think  they  would,  but  in  regard  to  pleui*o-pneumonia,  it  is  only 
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communicable  by  living  animals.  The  dead  animal  may  be  taken  in  with  impunity. 
It  is  communicated  by  the  germs  in  the  breath  of  the  living  animal. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  communicated  from  the  manure  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  cattle  diseases  communicated  in  that  way  ? — A.  Yes,  rinder- 
pest, foot  and  mouth  disease,  and  the  like  of  those. 

By  Mr,  McMillan : 

Q.  There  must  have  been  some  credit  given  to  that  statement,  because  the  gov- 
ernor general  must  have  been  communicated  with  and  asked  that  question.  He 
would  not  make  such  a  statement  of  his  own  account? — A.  No,  Lord  Ripon,  the 
colonial  secretary,  who  has  written  an  admirable  letter  to  Mr.  Herbert  Gardner  in 
our  defence,  and  who  is  evidently  stronger  than  any  of  us  have  been  in  his  state- 
ments, telegraphed  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  governor  general  to  ask  if  it  was  true  that  I 
was  connected  with  a  ranch.  It  was  communicated  to  me  and  my  reply  was  that 
I  was  connected  with  the  ranch,  but  the  ranchmen  sold  cattle  on  the  ground,  and 
that  ranch  cattle  were  benefited  by  the  embargo  remaining  on. 

By  Mr.  McNeill : 

Q.  Tuberculin  could  not  be  well  injected  into  the  animals  for  export  after  they 
had  arrived  at  the  port  of  Montreal  ? — A.  It  would  be  a  diflBcult  matter  to  inject 
them  all  with  tuberculin,  as  sometimes  seven  or  eight  thousand  head  are  shipped 
from  the  port  of  Montreal  in  a  week. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  The  veterinary  could  determine  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  awarded 
to  an  owner  when  his  animal  is  ordered  to  be  slaughtered  ? — A.  No  compensation  can 
be  given  unless  a  valuation  is  made  by  an  appraiser.  That  appraiser  may  be  the 
inspector  appointed  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  or  some  other  person,  but  where 
it  is  practicable  it  is  better  for  the  inspector  to  be  the  appraiser.  He  has  to  give  a 
certificate  of  the  actual  value  of  the  animal  before  it  became  diseased.  Then  the 
schedule  provides  for  what  he  should  get.  K  the  animal  is  actually  diseased,  the 
owner  gets  one-third  of  its  value;  if  it  is  slaughtered  for  bein^  in  contact  with  a 
diseased  animal  the  owner  gets  two-thirds  of  the  value.  When  we  slaughter  animals, 
it  is  done  in  that  way.  The  auditor  general  never  passes  an  account  unless  he  has 
the  appraiser's  certificate  and  the  slaughter  certificate  signed  by  the  inspector  and 
countersigned  by  the  chief  inspector  or  other  officer  acting  for  him. 

By  Mr.  McNeill : 

Q.  In  any  resolution  that  we  passed  we  should  be  careful  not  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  Canadian  cattle  ind'ustry  in  England  ? — A.  As  the  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  and  answered  that  tuberculosis  does  exist  in  Canada  as  in  England 
and  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  there  is  no  necessity  to  refuse  full  publi- 
cation. We  have  never  concealed  the  existence  of  disease.  It  is  well  known  that 
tuberculosis  exists,  but  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  any  other  country. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  (Assiniboia.)  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  inspectors  for  Manitoba  and  the  North-west? — A.  Yes.  Mr. 
Evans,  at  Maple  Creek,  is  one  of  our  officers,  and  Mr.  McFaddyen,  at  Emerson,  is 
another. 

Q.  Why  are  not  more  appointed? — A.  The  whole  difficulty  is  money.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  importance  of  this  question  has  never  been  fully  understood,  or  the 
value  of  the  services  of  the  veterinary  officers  appreciated  by  the  government  as 
they  should  be.  Veterinary  surgeons  are  expected  to  sacrifice  their  time,  which  is 
valuable,  and  not  receive  anything  like  adequate  compensation  for  their  services. 
That  is  the  great  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  these  men. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 
Q.  Has  Dr.  Smith,  of  Toronto,  a  regular  salary  from  the  department? — A.  Yes; 
he  receives  $500  a  year. 
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By  Mr.  Dyer  : 

Q.  What  would  yoa  suggest  should  be  done  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  San- 
born?— A.  Until  the  government  decides  to  deal  with  tuberculosis  as  a  contagious 
disease  nothing  can  be  done.  There  is  no  money  to  meet  it.  Parliament  must  take 
the  matter  up  and  vote  an  appropriation. 

By  Mr.  McNeill: 

Q.  Then  it  will  be  for  this  committee  to  take  up  the  matter  at  once  ? — A.  I 
should  judge  so. 

Q.  It  ia  a  wqtj  foolish  thing  to  try  and  save  money  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  when 
the  disease  is  spreading  and  judicious  expenditure  might  save  our  farmers  a  vast 
amount  of  money?— A.  I  agree  with  you. 

AN  IMPRAOTIOABLB  DEMAND  BT  THE  IMPERIAL  BOARD. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  this  export  cattle  trade  which  I  would 
like  the  committee  to  thoroughly  understand.  It  has  been  contended  by  Mr.  Gardner 
and  the  contention  has  also  been  repeated  by  Lord  Ripon,  that  we  have, 
failed  in  our  duty  here  in  tracing  up  the  disease,  because  we  have  not  slaughtered 
the  different  herds  from  which  the  suspected  animals  had  come.  1  would  put  the 
matter  to  every  member  of  the  committee.  Take,  for  instance,  the  last  case  which 
has  cropped  up.  Probably  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  farmers  from  which  the 
cattle  in  that  nteamer  had  been  drafted.  We  have  sent  men  to  every  farm.  They 
have  examined  every  animal  on  eveiy  farm,  and  have  reported  to  the  minister 
that  they  can  find  no  dibcase.  Now,  where  am  I  to  begin  to  slaughter  the 
animals  ? 

By  Mr,  McNeill : 

Q.  Why  should  you  slaughter  them? — A.  Well,  they  insist  that  we  ought  to  do 
it.     They  say  we  fail  in  our  examination,  for  instance,  I  read  Air.  Gardner's  report: 

'*  The  argument  that  the  disease  with  which  the  animals  recently  landed  were 
affected  could  not  have  been  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  because  that  malady  is 
not  known  to  exist  in  Canada,  is  only  valid  to  the  extent  to  which  efficient  measures 
are  taken  to  secure  information  on  the  point,  and  viva  voce  inquiry  and  the  external 
examination  of  animals,  without  slaughter  in  a  single  case,  are  clearly  insufficient  for 
the  purpose,  if  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  disease  are  kept  fully  in  mind.'' 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  you  to  be  informed  that  this  recommendation  has 
been  made,  but  when  asked  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  the  other  day  what 
recommendation  I  had  to  make  on  the  matter,  I  said  :  **I  do  not  know  whose  hei-d 
to  begin  with."  If  there  is  a  herd  of  which  we  had  any  suspicion  then  we  might 
have  grounds  to  go  on,  but  if  T  took  upon  myself  to  arbitrarily  say,  I  will  go  to  John 
Smith's  herd,  or  someone  else's  and  slaughter  those  herds  to  pleabC  Mr.  Gardner,  I 
think  I  would  run  the  country  into  considerable  expense.  Not  only  would  the 
government  have  to  pay  compensation  for  the  animals,  but  probably  we  should  ruin 
the  man.  I  mention  this  because  I  desire  the  committee  to  know  that  if  the  slaughter- 
ing is  not  done,  why  it  is  not  done,  and  why  I  do  not  recommend  it. 

Q.  If  the  animals  do  not  show  traces  of  disease,  is  not  that  enough  ? — A.  The 
imperial  authorities  are  not  satisfied  with  that.  They  say  we  should  slaughter  the 
suspected  herds. 

By  Senator  Held  : 

Q.  Have  the  British  government  been  asked  to  send  experts  to  this  country,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Dominion  government,  to  see  whether  pleuro-pneumonia  exists 
or  not? — A.  They  have  been  invited  to  do  so. 

Q.  And  have  refused  to  send  them  ? — Yes. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  transcript  of  my  evidence. 

D.  MoBACHEAN,  F.B.C.,  V.S. 
Chief  Veterinary  Inspector  for  the  Dominion. 
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Committee  Boom  46, 

House  of  Commons, 

Wednesday,  4th  July,  1894. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agricultare  and  Colonization  met  this  day  at 
10.30  a.m.,Dr.  Sproule,  chairman,  presiding. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Burgess,  deputy  minister  of  interior,  attended,  to  give  evidence  at 
the  request  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman: — Mr.  Bnrgess  is  before  us  this  morning  to  give  information 
regarding  what  hus  been  done  with  renpect  to  immigration.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of 
the  committee  that  he  should  make  a  statement  of  the  work  that  has  been  done? 

Mr.  BuROESS:— I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  not  very  much  to  add 
to  what  appears  in  the  annua!  report.  The  immigration  business  of  this  season  has 
been  rather  unsatibfactory,  so  fur,  and  I  am  afraid  from  the  reports  we  are  receiving 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  we  cannot  expect  any  improvement  for  the 
balance  of  the  reason.  I  beg  to  present  to  the  committee  a  table  giving  figures  for 
the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  April,  May  and  June  of  this  year,  with 
the  corresponding  figures  for  last  year : — 

Statement  of  settlors  in  Canada  ai*riving  at  ocean  ports  during  the  last  six 
months. 

1894.  1893. 

January 544  667 

February 661  884 

March   1.154  2,535 

April 2,995  3,103 

May 3,576  5,830 

June 2,465  4,212 

Total 11.395        17.231 


The  falling  off  in  immigration  into  Canada  is  more  than  paralleled  by  the 
decrease  in  immigration  into  the  United  States. 

We  get  printed  reports  from  their  immigration  bureau  every  month,  but  they 
are  about  three  months  behind.  The  latest  1  have  received  is  for  May.  There  was 
a  falling  off  for  April  of  52J  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  month  of  April 
of  I  he  previous  year,  and  even  the  month  of  April,  of  the  previous  year  was  lower 
than  the  corresponding  month  of  the  year  before  that.  For  the  month  of  May  the 
decrease  was  nearly  75  per  cent,  as  the  table  following  will  show  :«- 

Statement  of  settlers  in  United  States  arriving  at  ocean  ports  during  the  last 
five  months. 

1894.  1893. 

January' 9,208  14.831 

Februaiy 9,602  12,568 

March 19,468  42,6.^9 

April 3«,099  75,261 

May , 33,277  95,385 

Total 107,654  240,684 
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We  have  been  endeavoarinic  to  find  oat  through  our  agents  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Allantio  what  the  causes  of  this  are.  They  are  said  by  them  to  be  two-fold. 
Flr^t,  the  hard  times  in  the  United  States,  which  the  people  very  naturally  believe 
extend  to  Canada  in  the  same  degree,  and  second,  that  the  wages  of  farm  labourers 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  very  much  better  this  summer  than  they  have  been 
for  many  years  before.  The  continental  immigration  is  governed,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  learn,  wholly  by  the  reports  received  fi*om  what,  in  genet al  terms,  they  call 
'*  America.*'  There  is  great  confuHion  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  European 
people,  including  to  some  extent  the  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  as  to  what 
*' America"  really  consistn  of, and  whether  it  does  not  include  Canada  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  The  homestead  entries  in  the  North  west  have  alrio  fallen  off  to 
some  extent  this  year,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  general  immigration  to 
the  country. 

The  tiiluation  is  discouraging  enough,  but  that  portion  of  it  at  all  events,  to  that 
extent,  is  encouraging,  indicating  that  the  people  who  ai*e  coming  to  this  country 
are  of  a  very  good  cIush,  and  are  in  a  position  to  take  up  land  at  once.  Generally 
we  expect  them  to  take  employment  upon  the  farms  for  a  year  or  two  before  taking 
homesteads  for  themselves. 

It  may  also  be  explained  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is,  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
owing  to  the  proportion  of  the  whole  immigration  into  Canada  coming  from  the 
United  Slates.  Farmei'S  continue  to  come  from  the  United  States,  bringing  with 
them,  as  I  mentioned  to  the  committee  last  year,  their  horses,  their  cattle,  their 
agricultuml  implements,  their  household  furniture,  their  wives  and  families,  not  in 
such  numbers  as  they  came  last  year,  but  still  in  fairly  satisfactory  numbers.  That 
is  what  keeps  up  to  a  largo  extent  the  greater  ratio  than  usual,  of  homestead  entries, 
as  compared  with  the  immigiation  into  the  country  generally.  The  same  machinery 
which  was  in  existence  last  year  for  the  promotion  of  emigration  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  European  continent  is  at  work  to-day,  and  practically  the  same  machinery 
for  the  reception  and  di^trihution  of  immigrants  on  this  ,side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
land  tfuide  system  in  the  North-west  will  naturally  cost  a  good  deal  less  this  yejir 
than  last,  bt•cau^e  that  is  proportioned  entirely  to  the  number  of  people  being  served 
by  it.  As  to  the  work  at  Quebec,  it  makes  little  difference,  as  can  easily  be  under- 
Btuod,  whether  the  officials  are  called  upon  to  receive  1,000  immigrants  or  10,000. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  Will  you  give  mo  the  number  approximately  that  came  into  the  country 
this  season? — A.  11,395  from  January  to  June,  inclusive. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  figures  for  last  year?— A.  17,231  for  the  corresponding 
period. 

By  Mr.  Roome : 

Q.  Do  you  keep  count  of  those  coming  in  from  the  United  States? — A.  We 
keep  count  of  those  taking  up  homesteads.  We  could  not  possibly  keep  count  of  all 
coming  in. 

Q.  You  have  carried  on  the  same  system  as  last  year? — A.  Not  to  the  same 
extent.  We  considered  last  year  an  exceptionally  a  ivantagoous  year  to  carry  on 
our  work  in  the  United  States.  There  were  two  faira — the  Chicago  Pair  and  the 
California  Winter  Fair — which  brought  together  a  very  large  number  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  whom  we  desire!  to  reach — a  larger  number  than  we  could 
probably  have  an  opportunity  of  reaching  again. 

By  Mr.  Wilson : 

Q.  Were  the  results  satisfactory  for  the  expenditure? — ^A.  It  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  direct  effects  of  ex|)enditures  made  for  such  as  the  World's  Fair,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  intense  interest  was  created  among  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
by  the  products  of  Canada  exhibited  at  that  fair,  and  very  large  numbers  of  them 
took  with  them  the  specimens  of  grain  and  other  products,  and  subsequently  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  department,  with  reference  to  settlement  in  the 
North-west. 
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Q.  How  roach  of  a  staff  had  yoa  at  the  WorldV  Pair  ? — A.  We  had  at  one  period 
five  men ;  they  were  not  attached  to  the  World's  Fair  staff,  bat  were  there  purely 
to  promote  immigration. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  engaged  ? — A.  From  four  to  six  months.  They  were 
not  all  employed  the  same  length  of  time.  Some  of  them  remained  there  longer 
than  others. 

By  Mr,  Roome  : 

Q.  Do  yoa  consider  that  it  was  the  best  thing  to  distribute  the  literature  away 
from  the  World's  Fair  buildings  altogether? — A.  We  could  not  help  ourhclvcs.  At 
the  commencement  we  were  not  allowed  to  dUtribute  pamphlets  or  general  litera- 
ture on  the  fair  grounds  at  all. 

Q.  My  opinion  is  that  the  advantages  of  Canada  were  not  adverti^ed  on  the  fair 
grounds  a^  they  should  have  been? — A.  The  directors  of  the  fair  were  re^poimible 
for  that.  We  would  gladly  have  advertised  on  the  fair  grounds  if  they  had  per- 
mitted us.  The  rules  were  somewhat  relaxed  later  on  in  the  season,  in  consequence 
of  which  we  were  enabled  to  do  more  on  the  grounds  towards  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  no  printed  circulars  were  distributed  in  the  Canadian 
department  of  the  World's  Fair,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  Canada? — A.  At  the 
bi'ginning,  the  privilege  of  distributing  our  immigration  pamphlets  on  the  grounds 
was  refused  us. 

Q.  My  impression  was  that  Canada's  advantages  were  not  properly  advertised  ? 
— A.  Well,  that  was  the  reason.  We  had  plenty  of  facilities  for  advertising, and  we 
gladly  availed  ourselves  ofevery  avenue  open  to  us,  but,  as  1  have  already  stated,  the 
<iirectorato  would  not  permit  us.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fair,  the  rules  were  relaxed. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  Could  you  not  have  distributed  this  literature  at  the  gate  ? — A.  Yes,  that 
would  have  been  quite  posHible  and  was  done  to  some  extent.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  in  distributing  pamphets  at  the  gates,  you  could  not  tell  who 
the  proper  parties  were  to  whom  the  literature  should  be  distributed.  The  vast 
numbers  coming  and  going  would  have  exhausted  an  enormous  quantity  of  printed 
matter,  most  of  which,  without  doubt,  would  have  been  simply  wasted. 

By  Mr.  Marshall : 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  are  retaining  the  same  staff  in  Europe.  That  was  not 
the  same  as  in  the  United  States  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  difference  between  the  class  of  immigrants 
coming  from  the  old  country  and  those  coming  from  the  States  ? — A.  Which  is  the 
better  class  of  immigrants? — A.  That  is  a  very  dijQScult  question  to  answer.  I  may 
state,  however,  that  so  far  as  my  individual  opinion  is  concerned,  taking  all  in  all, 
the  immigrants  fiom  the  United  States  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  immi- 

f  rants  we  are  getting  from  Europe.     They  possess  the  great  advantage  of  having 
ad  experience  in  methods  of  farming  huitable  to  our  North-west  country. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  continuing  the  staff  in  the  old  country  and  catting  off 
the  staff  from  which  better  immigi ants  are  coming  ?  Why  should  you  reduce  the 
staff  in  the  Uniteil  States  and  not  make  any  reduction  in  the  staff  in  the  old  country  ? 
— A.  We  contemplate  cutting  off  the  staff  in  the  United  States  altogether  by  and  by. 
Q.  You  admit  that  we  get  a  better  class  from  the  United  States,  and  yet  you 
have  reduced  the  staff  there,  while  you  continue  the  full  staff  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic? — A.  Well,  to  begin  with,  the  staff  in  Great  Britain  is  small  compared 
with  that  we  at  one  time  had  in  the  United  States.  Then,  we  have  still  four  agents 
in  the  United  States  working  directly  under  the  department,  and  several  sub  agents 
working  on  a  commission. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Who  are  those  four  agents  ? — A.  Capt  Holmes,  Mr.  Swanson,  Mr.  Munson 
and  Mr.  Daly. 
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Q.  Captain  Holmes  is  laid  ofif  at  present,  I  understand  ? — ^A.  Tbey  will  all  be  laid 
off  soon. 

Q.  I  understood  Capt.  HolmeR  to  say  that  be  would  be  laid  off  for  ibree  months, 
from  the  6rst  of  July? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  person  superintending  the  work  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  Yes,  we  have. 

Q.  Was  not  Capt.  Holmes  the  general  superintendent  for  Canada  of  emigration 
work  in  the  United  Stales? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Is  be  not  to  be  continued  in  that  employment? — A.  We  do  not  contemplate 
sending  him  on  supervising  work  in  the  United  Stalej*,  as  we  did  before. 

Q.  Is  he  not  to  be  the  head  of  the  work  in  the  Uniied  States? — A.  He  would 
hardly  be  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  it.    He  was  supervising  the  work  of  other  men. 

i4.  I  understand  he  was  the  chief  immigration  agent  for  Canada  in  the  United 
States? — A.  That  was  not  his  title,  but  it  fairly  described  his  duties. 

By  Mr.  Marshall  : 

Q.  Was  he  the  senior  agent? — A.  He  was  the  supervising  agent. 

Q.  Was  he  the  senior  agent? — A.  Really,  I  do  not  remember.  All  those  men 
were  employed  by  the  department  of  agriculture  before  they  came  to  us.  I  forget 
which  of  them  was  the  longest  in  the  department. 

Q.  But  Capt.  Holmes  was  a  very  capable  man? — A.  That  is  the  estimation  in 
which  we  hold  him. 

£y  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  he  was  very  successful  ? — A.  He  was  very  successful, 
always. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q,  Where  are  those  four  agents  working  now,  and  who  are  they? — A.  Mr.  Swan- 
son  is  working  at  present  in  the  New  England  states,  chiefly  among  the  Scandina- 
vians. He  is  a  Scandinavian  himself.  Mr.  Munson  is  engaged  in  the  Pacific «6tate8^ 
as  you  might  call  them — Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho.  Mr.  P.  F.  Daly  is  employed 
in  the  north-western  states. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane : 

Q.  Have  you  anybody  at  work  in  the  eastern  states  ? — A.  Yes,  Mr.  Swanson  is 
at  work  there. 

By  Mr.  Roome  : 

Q.  And  Capt.  Holmes  is  on  leave  of  absence? — A.  The  arrangement  is  not  that 
he  is  dropped  off  altogether.  He  will  be  off  for  three  months  during  the  year. 

Q.  You  have  dropped  off  all  the  agents  but  these  four? — A.  All  but  these  four. 

By  Mr.  Maccbnald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  Have  they  ojQSces  in  their  respective  districts? — A.  No;  they  are  ti*avelling 
about. 

Q.  What  are  their  duties? — A.  To  ascertain  within  the  states  allotted  to  them, 
the  names  of  farmers  who  are  likely  to  be  induced  to  emigrate  to  the  North-west, 
to  visit  them  at  their  farms  to  talk  over  the  question  of  emigration  with  ihem,  and 
give  them  all  the  information  they  want.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  their  duty  to 
represent  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  the  advantages  which  Canada  offers  as 
a  field  for  settlement. 

Q.  How  many  farmers  or  others  went  from  the  eastern  states  this  season  ? — A. 
The  reports  of  this  season's  work  are  not  yet  in. 

By  Mr,  Marshall: 

Q.  Have  you  a  report  of  each  of  the  agents'  work  for  the  last  year  or  two  ? — 
A.  We  have  a  general  idea  of  what  they  have  accomplished,  and  we  have  their  own 
reports.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  agents'  work  has 
produced  in  the  form  of  settlers  on  our  lands. 
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By  Mr.  McGregor : 

Q.  You  would  have  some  idea  of  the  number  that  came  in  ? — A.  Yes,  but  wo  do 
not  expect  to  see  the  full  results  of  any  season's  work  during  the  same  season. 

By  Mr.  Marshall : 

Q.  How  do  you  classify  these  agents? — A.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  state  the 
exact  process.  We  have  retained  those  who  have  apparently  been  most  successful 
in  inducing  people  to  go  to  the  North-west. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  at  that  number? — A.  They  report  from  time  to  time  the 
parties  they  have  taken  and  sent  up,  and  we  know  from  the  inspecting  officers  on  the 
way,  whether  the  people  have  gone  or  not.  All  the  parties  going  to  Manitoba  and 
the  North- west,  report  first  at  the  commissioner's  office  at  Winnipeg. 

Q.  Supposing  an  agent  sends  his  men  to  Winnipeg,  who  gets  the  credit  for  that? 
— A.  The  man  who  sends  them. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 
Q.  Have  you  the  numbers  in  the  department  who  have  come  in  this  year  ? — A. 
We  have  the  number  of  those  who  have  takep  up  homesteads  to  the  end  of  May,  as 
shown  by  the  statement  submitted. 

COLONIZATION. 

Statistical  Statement  of  Homesteaders,  comparing  the  Reports  of  the  Dominion 
Lands  Agents,  for  the  first  five  months  of  1893,  with  those  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1894. 

1893.  1804. 

Nationalities.  Entries.  Eniriefi. 

Canadians  from  Ontario 286  244 

do        Quebec 62  24 

do        New  Brun.swick 6 

do        Nova  Scotia 8  8 

do        Prince  Ed wai-d  Island 3  3 

do        British  Columbia 8  12 

do        Manitoba 63  45 

do        North-west  Territories 16  34 

Canadians  who  had  previous  entiy 206  175 

652  651 

Canadians  returned  from  the  States 74  83 

United  States 232  177 

Newfoundland 1 

English 129  133 

lri^h 17  3 

Scotch 35  34 

French 60  65 

Belgian 36  17 

Germans 9  29               t 

Austro-Hungarians 32  44 

Hollanders «...  1 

Danes,  other  than  Icelanders 5  3 

Icelan<iers 26  10 

Swedo-Norwegians 10  23 

Bussians,  other  than  Mennonites  and  Poles 81  39 

Mennonites 13  3 

Poles 3  

Chinamen 1  

Total 1,405  1,206 

Number  of  souls 4,314  3,828 
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Q.  Can  you  distingaish  those  who  come  fi*om  the  United  States  and  take  up 
homesteads,  from  those  who  come  from  other  parts  of  the  world  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  ahk 
them  all  from  what  country  they  come.  If  they  come  from  the  United  States,  we 
ask  them  from  what  state. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Mr.  Holmes'  report  comes  down  to  the  1st  of  November  ? — ^A.  The  informa- 
tion contained  in  my  own  contribution  to  the  annual  report  includes  to  the  end  of 
December. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Buron)  : 

Q.  You  have  no  intormation  as  to  the  whole  number  of  those  coming  in  from 
the  States,  that  is^  as  distinguished  from  those  tuking  up  land  ? — A.  There  was,  at 
one  time,  an  attempt  made  to  get  the  numbers  of  those  coming  in,  but  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  was  that  in  view  of  the  numerous  avenues  by  which  people  come  and 
go  between  the  two  countries,  it  was  impossible  to  get  figures  that  could  be  relied  on. 

Q.  Is  there  any  change  in  your  policy  towards  immigration  from  the  old 
country  ? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Marshall : 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  keeping  on  the  agents  in  the  old  country  when 
the  immigrants  from  there  are  not  as  good  a  class  as  those  coming  from  the  United 
States?  What  is  the  use  of  keeping  up  that  staff  there  and  reducing  that  bringing 
in  a  better  class  of  immigrants  ? — A.  To  dinpenbC  with  the  services  of  all  our  BritiHU 
agents  at  the  present  time  would  be,  in  reality,  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  those  they 
are  trying  to  move.  We  regard  the  situation  as  being  very  ditlerent  in  the  United 
States.  Canada  is  so  near  the  United  States  that,  having  once  started  the  people  to 
come  into  this  country,  we  rely  largely  upon  the  influence  of  the  reports  sent  back 
by  them  to  their  friends. 

Q.  You  have  not  worked  on  the  same  principle  in  Michigan,  Dakota,  and  the 
United  States,  where  you  have  expended  so  much  money  in  sowing  the  »eed.  Now 
it  is  time  to  reap  the  harvest.  Don't  you  think  it  would  bo  more  advisable  for  these 
men  who  have  gone  over  the  ground  to  reap  what  they  have  sown  ? — A.  It  would 
be  very  advisable  if  we  had  the  money,  but  the  appropriation  that  is  given  to  us  by 
parliament  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  continuation  of  operations  on  such  a  laige 
scale. 

Q.  Why  not  cut  down  the  other  half  and  get  the  kind  of  immigrants  you  want? 
— A.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  re-establish  our  agencies  in  the  United  States,  if  we 
found  it  neces8ai*y,  but  discontinuance  in  Great  Britain  for  a  time  would  undo  all  the 
good  we  have  accomplished.    Experience  proves  that. 

By  Mr.  Corbould  : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  comes  from  the  United 
States  ? — A.  Immigrants  ? 

f        Q.  Homesteaders  ? — ^A.  About  as  many  from  the  States  as  from  G-reat  Britain 
and  Ireland  combined. 

By  Mr.  McGregor  : 

Q.  A  large  proportion  of  those  coming  from  the  States  are  Canadians? — ^A. 
About  twenty-five  per  cent. 

By  Mr.  Bain  : 

Q.  Have  you  dropped  repatriation  altogether  ? — ^A.  I  had  forgotten  to  mention 
that.  We  have  an  agent  in  the  eastern  states,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  who 
is  specially  engaged  in  this  work. 

Q.  He  has  been  there  for  a  number  of  yeai*6? — A.  No,  there  is  a  new  man  em- 
ployed upon  this  special  work,  who  was  recommended  to  us  by  the  repatriation 
society  of  Montreal. 
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By  Mr.  Macdonald  {HwrorC) : 

Q.  It  was  stated  in  the  house  by  an  honourable  member  last  year,  that  quite  a 
number  of  those  coming  in  from  the  States  wei*e  undesirable  immigrants? — A.  That 
is  not  the  fact  in  regard  to  any  considerabl^e  proportion  of  them. 

Q.  It  was  stated  by  a  member  from  that  section  of  the  country,  whose  position 
would  enable  him  to  know  and  come  in  contact  with  them.  That  has  not  been  the 
6X)M3rience  of  the  department  ? — A.  No.  That  statement  referred  to  only  one  settle- 
ment, the  Sheho  Lake  settlement.  There  was  undoubtedly  some  who  came  there 
who  were  very  poor,  if  that  was  a  serious  objection. 

Q.  I  underrttood  they  were  poor  in  character  as  well  as  in  finances  ? — A.  I  don't 
think  Mr.  McDonald  said  that. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Are  they  principally  farmers  you  are  getting  from  the  United  States? — A 
Yes,  ulto;(ether. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  an  agent  in  the  States  trying  to  repatriate  Canadians  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  he  working,  and  amongst  whom  ? — A.  Amongst  the  French  Can- 
adians who  have  left  the  province  of  Quebec,  who  are  working  at  various  employ- 
ments in  the  United  States,  and  who,  finding  those  employments  not  remunerative, 
are  likely  to  be  moved  to  come  back;  they  are  coming  back  indeed,  in  laige  numbers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  number  coming  back  last  year? — A. 
No.  The  repatriated  French  Canadians  are  going  chiefly  upon  the  undeveloped  lands 
of  tlieir  own  province,  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  JRaiLwuy  in  northern 
Ontario. 

Q.  t'ou  know  the  customs  department  keeps  count  of  settlei-s*  effects  and  the  value 
of  their  goods.  Can  you  not  keep  count  from  them  7 — A.  My  minister  has  never 
been  in  favour  of  encouraging  that  method  of  numbering  the  people  who  come  into 
the  country.  Like  myself,  he  doe^^)  not  regard  it  as  reliable,  and  ho  does  not  like  to 
have  himself  or  me  committed  to  statements  based  upon  it.  But  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  the  work  of  repatriation  is  very  successful  at  the  present 
time.  In  addition  to  what  the  government  is  doing,  there  is  a  society  of  well-to-do 
French  Canadians  in  Montreal,  calling  themselves  the  society  of  repatriation,  who 
are  putting  considerable  suras  of  money  and  a  very  great  deal  of  energy  into  the 
work.  Our  agent  is  working  in  conjunction  with  them.  His  employment  may  be 
called  a  contribution  by  the  federal  government  to  the  repatriation  movement. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Q.  Do  you  get  many  immigrants  during  the  winter  months  from  any  place? — 
A.  Not  very  many  during  the  winter.  We  don't  encourage  them  to  come  during 
that  season. 

By  Mr.  Marshall : 

Q.  Is  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  exhibition  car  on  now,  or  off? — A.  It  will 
probably  be  on  about  the  same  length  of  time  this  year  as  last.  We  didn't  have  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  car  going  the  whole  of  the  time  last  year,  but  at  such 
periods  of  the  year  as  the  farriers  would  be  most  likely  to  be  able  to  visit  it.  It 
would  be  no  use  to  send  the  car  out  during  harvest  time,  or  at  any  busy  season. 

Q.  It  will  go  on  again  ? — A.  Very  likely. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Is  it  done  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  or  by  the  govern- 
ment?— A.  Jointly. 

Q.  Bach  bears  a  part  of  the  expenses  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  proportion  ? — A.  We  divide  it  as  equally  as  we  can. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  reduce  the  United  States  staff?— A.  We  reduced  it 
from  30  to  6. 
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By  Mr.  Marshall  : 

Q.  But  30  was  not  the  regular  staff? — A..  It  included  the  fair  staff  and  every- 
body engaged  in  the  work  of  promoting  immigration.  Tou  might  cali  all  those 
employed  la^t  year  specially  engaged. 

Q.  IIow  many  were  there  ? — A.  Thirty. 

£y  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  ; 

Q.  How  many  was  it  before  the  fair  began  ? — A.  I  named  the  maximum  num- 
ber last  year.  1  think  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  it  was  15  or  17,  We  aboat 
doubled  the  staff  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Q.  When  it  is  reported  here  that  a  bundred  per."*0n8  made  homestead  entries, 
does  it  mean  they  settled  on  the  land  ? — A.  Yes,  that  means  they  settled  on  the  land. 

Q.  The  report  says  the  result  of  this  work  was  that  there  were  over  a  hundred 
entries  in  the  Yorkton,  Calgary  and  Edmonton  districts;  are  these  peo))le  who 
actually  came  in  and  took  up  land? — A.  Some  of  them  did  not  move  in  till  spring. 
ThoHC  had  entries  made  for  them  in  advance;  but  the  great  proportion  moved  in 
with  their  families  and  made  their  entries  themselves. 

Q.  All  through  the  reports  that  holds  good? — A.  Yes.  We  have  a  very  easy 
method  of  checking  the  entries.  We  have  homestead  inspectors  all  over  that  coun- 
try, and  if  the  homesteaders  were  not  living  upon  or  cultivating  their  lands,  appli- 
cation would  be  made  to  cancel  their  entries.  Applications  of  that  kind  have  been 
very  rare,  as  regards  homestead  entries  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  people  fron;  the 
United  States. 

By  Mr.  McMillan : 

Q.  What  time  are  they  allowed  to  move  in  ? — A.  Six  months,  if  they  enter  before 
the  beginning  of  September.  If  after  the  beginning  of  September,  they  have  till 
the  following  June  to  settle  on  the  land. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  minister  was  not  very  favourable  to  the 
calculation  of  the  number  of  immigrants  according  to  entries  through  the  customs 
ports.  Does  the  department  of  cutttoms  not  take  an  account  of  the  settlers'  effects 
that  are  brought  in  ? — A.  Ye?*. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  the  number  is  from  that? — A.  No,  I  have 
not  made  any  effort  to  keep  myself  informed  on  that  subject,  for  the  reason  that 
the  government  do  not  regard  customs  entries  as  a  very  reliable  test.  People  of  that 
class  are  coming  and  going  all  the  time.  The  United  States  government  atone  time 
kept  statistics  based  on  customs  entries,  and  publir^hed  them  as  an  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  Canadians  were  leaving  Canada  and  going  to  the  United  States,  but 
they  found  them  so  unreliable  that  they  stopped  taking  them. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  object  of  getting  the  information  for  the  trade  and 
navigation  returns? — A.  The  information  is  useful,  although  not  exactly  reliable 
for  the  purpose  you  indicate.  I  think  that  is  what  can  justly  be  said  of  it.  Tiike 
for  instance  the  men  who  go/rom  the  Ottawa  valley  to  work  in  the  shanties  in  Michi- 
gan during  the  winter.  Those  men  in  passing  to  the  States  have  their  baggnge 
entered  as  settlors*  effects,  but  on  coming  back  to  Canada  in  the  spring  time,  when 
their  work  in  the  shanties  is  finished,  they  al^o  enter  their  belongings  as  settlei-s' 
effects  when  they  reach  the  frontier.  That  is  going  on  all  the  time  between  the 
two  countries,  and  has  led  to  considerable  misapprehension  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  as  to  the  number  of  people  moving  from  the  one  country  to  the  other  with 
the  object  of  settling  permanently. 

Q.  Bat  that  would  not  apply  to  immigrants  from  a  foreign  country? — A.  Oh, 
no.     You  mean  from  European  countries? 

Q.  Yes? — A.  We  get  the  actual  numbers  of  those  who  arrive  fi'om  Earope. 
There  is  and  can  be  no  mistake  about  that. 
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By  Mr.  Marshall  : 

Q.  The  amoant  voted  for  immigration  has  been  cut  down? — A.  The  appropria- 
tion  has  not  been  cut  down.    That  is  the  same  as  before. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  immigration  agents  daring  the  last  two 
years,  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  those  in  Great  Britain? — A.  That  is 
all  set  out  in  the  Auditor  General's  Report.  I  do  not  remember  the  figures.  The 
total  amount  voted  was  $150,000,  which  was  expended  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland  and  the  European  continent. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  would  be  for  the  United  States  work  ? — A.  About 
$50,000. 

Q.  For  the  other  work  ? — A.  About  $100,000,  but  that  would  include  printing, 
which  inured  to  the  benefit  of  immigration  work  in  all  the  countries.  For  instance, 
the  same  literature  that  was  used  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  used  in  the 
United  Slates. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  CJompany  are  doing  something  in 
the  way  of  diati  ibuting  literature  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? — A.  I  hear  something 
about  that,  but  do  not  know  to  what  extent 

By  Mr,  Macdonald  {Huron)  : 

Q.  You  say  that  $50,000  was  spent  last  year  in  the  United  States  ?  Can  you  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  number  who  came  over  each  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? — A.  In 
the  annual  report  of  the  interior  department  we  give  the  number  of  homesteaders 
and  the  number  of  souls.  That  information  is  all  set  out  on  page  xii  of  the  deputy's 
report  of  the   interiof  department  for  the  year  1893. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  read  the  information?— A.  Of  Canadians  from  the  United 
States,  in  1892,  there  were  100  and  in  1893,  238.  That  is  to  say,  238  Canadians 
returned  from  the  United  States  and  made  homestead  entry  in  1893,  as  compared 
with  100  in  1892.    The  average  of  each  family  would  be  about  four. 

By  Mr.  Dawson : 

Q.  Those  figures  do  not  include  the  total  number  of  persons  ? — A.  No,  as  already 
explained,  we  only  count  those  making  homestead  entries. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  {Huron)  : 

Q.  The  total  nunciber  would  be 400  persons?— A.  Yes;  in  1892.  In  189.3,  as  I 
have  uaid,  there  were  238  homestead  eni;ries.  To  obtain  the  number  ofpeople  repre- 
sented, you  would  have  to  multiply  that  number  by  four.  Of  United  States 
citizens,  other  than  Canadians,  413  made  homestead  entries  in  1892,  and  580  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1893. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  locating  those  homesteaders? — A.  We  do  not 
keep  any  separate  account  of  locating  homesteaders  coming  from  the  United  States, 
but  we  give  in  the  Public  Accounts  an  exact  statement  of  what  the  land  guide  system 
costs. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the  avernge  cost  would  be,  including  those 
coming  from  all  countries? — A.  Getting  them  together  and  placing  them  on  the 
land  in  the  North-west  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  No.  I  do  not  think  any  calculation  of  that  kind  could  be  made 
which  would  be  of  any  value.  We  do  not  get  the  value  of,  or  return  for,  what  we 
have  expended  in  the  year  in  which  the  expenditure  was  made. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  It  wa*«  expected  that  large  numbers  would  come  in  from  the  United  States 
this  year,  as  for  instance  from  Nebraska.  Has  that  expectation  been  realized  ? — A. 
Fairly  well. 

ij.  I  see  in  some  cases  in  the  reports,  there  are  strong  expectations  expressed 
that  this  year  a  larger  number  will  como  in  than  last,  for  instance,  from  Nebraska  they 
expected  a  large  number  this  year  ?  Have  those  expectations  been  realized  ? — A, 
We  have  not  brought  in  as  large  a  number  this  year,  so  far,  for  reasons  quite  well 
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understood.  The  people  settling  in  the  Nonb-west  from  Nebraska  are  in  many 
rer^pects  like  the  people  from  Ontario  who  nettled  there.  They  had  been  in  Nebraska 
^om  ten  to  fifteen  yearH,  and  had  earned  their  homesteads,  and  found  themselves  at 
the  end  of  that  time  in  a  thickly  settled  disirict ;  many  of  them  have  four  or  five 
sonn  who  want  liind,  and  it  in  very  expensive  to  get  there.  They  nell  their  land  to 
their  neighbours  tor  $20,  $25  or  $30  an  acre,  and  move  over  to  the  North-west,  where 
they  get  160  acres  for  theln^elves  and  for  each  son  of  the  a^^e  of  18  and  over,  free,  and 
for  ihor«  under  age  they  buy  land  fiom  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  at 
$3  an  acre. 

Q.  How  is  it  from  South  Dakota?  I  see  last  year  there  were  100  entries.  Is 
it  as  much  this  year? — A.  Not  so  mjiny  entries  thin  year. 

Q.  I  undei-stand  that  in  South  Dakota  the  land  is  veiy  poor? — A.  A  great  deftl 
of  inferior  land  has  been  taken  up  by  neltlers  in  South  Dakota. 

Q.  Then  it  will  have  a  good  etfect  if  those  who  have  come  to  Canada  send  good 
reports  home? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  reports  not  been  j^ood,  then? — A.  Yes,  as  a  general  rule;  but  of 
courne  the  price  of  wheat  has  a  depresnlng  eti'ect  on  immigration  from  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  on  immigration  from  Europe. 

By  Mr.  Marshall  : 

Q.  When  you  employ  those  agents,  you  don't  expect  a  large  return  for  the  first 
year? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  they  get  over  the  ground  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  money  we  have  expended  in  Michigan  and  Dakota 
ought  to  be  followed  up?  By  the  time  the  agents  have  got  hold  of  the  right  class 
of  men  to  make  good  settlers  and  know  the  ground,  is  not  that  just  the  time  to  let 
them  continue  and  reap  the  advantage  of  what  they  havedone?  1  quite  agree  with 
cutting  down  the  staff,  but  looking  at  the  question  from  a  praci  ical  point  of  view,  would 
it  not  be  very  much  better  to  cut  <he  statf  down  en  the  other  side  and  keep  that  in 
the  United  Staten? — ^A.  The  staff  is  not  laigo  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
There  are  only  four  men  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  who  are  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work  as  our  agents  are  doing  in  the  United  States,  where  we  still  have  five  men 
employed.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  condition  ot  the  finances,  however,  1  think  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  well  not  to  cut  the  staff  down  in  the  United  States  quite 
as  much  as  we  did.  MtUives  of  economy  induced  its  being  cut  down  to  vs  present 
proportions,  but,  without  doubt,  the  time  was  opportune  to  red.ucein  any  event. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Do  you  give  any  assistance  to  immigi*ants  from  European  countries  now  ? — A 
No,  no  assistance. 

Q.  Do  you  give  any  aid  to  the  steamship  conipanies  or  steamship  agents? — A. 
We  give  a  good  bonus  to  the  hteamship  agents  in  European  countries  where  we  are 
not  allowed  to  have  agents  of  our  own,  and  a  email  bonus  to  booking  agents  in  Great 
Britain. 

Q.  What  countries  are  those  ? — A.  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  Hnssia,  Austro- 
Hungary. 

Q.  What  bonus  do  you  give? — A.  Five  dollars  a  head  for  all  immigrants  reaching 
Winnipeg,  who  are  of  what  is  called   "  ocean  adult  age  " — that  is,  twelve  years. 

By  Mr.  Wilsm: 

Q.  Does  that  go  to  the  steamship  companies? — A.  To  the  agents  themselves,  not 
to  the  companies. 

Q.  That  is  simply  a  commission  to  them? — A.  Yes,  an  addition  to  the  com- 
mission which  is  paid  them  by  the  steamboat  companies. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

You  sjiy,  "  when  they  reach  Winnipeg."  Do  the  agents  collect  it  as  soon  aP 
they  reach  Winnipeg? — A.  The  list  is  held  over,  I  think,  three  weeks  in  the  Win- 
nipeg office,  so  that  our  agents  can  ashure  themNclves  that  the  people  on  whom  we 
are  to  pay  the  commission  are  not  going  to  the  United  States. 
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Q.  Bat  it  18  not  paid  to  any  Eo^lish,  Tridh  or  Scotch  agents;  jast  from  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  ? — A.  Thftre  \»  a  commiBHion  also  paid  to  the  booking  agentn  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  of  $1.75  per  ocean  adult. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q,  Do  yon  pay  that  in  addition  to  the  commission  they  get  from  the  companies? 
'—A.  Y'es,  in  addition;  the  aim  being  to  make  it  as  raich  of  an  object  to  the  book- 
ing agent  to  send  a  settler  to  Canada  as  for  the  longer  and  more  expensive  journey 
to  Australia. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  explaining  that  again? — A.  A  bonus  of  $5  per  head  is 
paid  to  the  steamboat  agents  in  European  countries,  where  we  are  not  permitted  to 
have  agents  of  our  own. 

Q.  That  goes  to  the  agent  solely;  nothing  of  that  goes  to  the  steamboat  com- 
pany?— A.  Nothing  to  the  steamboat  company,  but  all  to  the  agent  solely. 

By  Mr.  Bain : 

Q.  Those  passengers  are  delivered  at  Winnipeg  before  that  is  paid? — A.  Yes. 
A  bonus  of  $1.75  per  capita  is  paid  to  the  booking  agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  the  same  class  of  immigrants,  and  in  the  same  way,  on  arrival  at  Winnipeg. 

Q.  And  they  are  all  checked  by  your  agents  at  Winnipeg? — A.  Yes.    TheHgure 
of  $1.75  was  arrived  at  becaune  that,  added  to  the  commission  which  the  agents  are 
paid  by  the  steamboat  companies,  makes  the  net  commission  on  a  ticket  sold  to' 
Winnipeg  as  much  as  it  would  be  on  a  ticket  to  Australia  or  to  New  Zealand. 

By  Mr.  Wdsan  : 

Q.  Does  the  $1.75  go  to  a  different  party? — A.  To  the  British  booking  agent 
alone. 

Q.  That  is  a  different  man  to  the  one  who  gets  the  $5  ? — A.  The  continental 
agent  gets  the  $5. 

Q.  I  see  that  Sir  Charles  Tupper  refers  to  advertising  in  the  British  papers. 
Is  that  advertising  of  the  ordinarj'  kind? — A.  fes. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  {Huron)  : 

Q.  Don't  some  of  these  people  come  to  Winnipeg  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
Dakota?  Cannot  the  $5  be  claimed  immediately  on  arrival  at  Winnipeg? — A.  No, 
we  hold  the  list  for,  I  think,  three  weeks. 

Q.  I  know  last  year  a  number  of  immigt*ants  were  taken  into  Dakota  by  way  of 
Winnipeg? — A.  We  don't  pay  on  those.  The  Canadian  Pucirtc  Railway  book  a 
large  number  for  Dakota  by  way  of  Winnipeg,  in  the  i*egular  course  of  business,  but 
no  bonus  is  paid  on  them. 

Q.  What  statement  do  you  take  from  the  parties  ? — A.  We  i*equire  not  only  a 
statement  from  them,  but  we  have  a  steamboat  manifest,  and  a  report  from  our 
agent.  We  have  German,  Danish  and  Swedish  officers  at  Winnipeg,  whose  duty  is 
to  make  the  requisite  inquiries  and  report. 

Q.  Supposing  these  parties  know  that  they  get  $5  on  arriving  at  Winnipeg  or 
three  weeks  after,  they  would  hide  their  intention  of  going  to  Dakota  ? — A.  They 
do  not  get  the  $5  themselves. 

Q.  Who  gets  it  ? — A.  The  continental  booking  agent  who  was  instrumental  in 
sending  them. 

Q.  C  >uld  not  the  booking  agents  deal  with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  $5  ? — 
A.  I  don't  think  the  protit  would  be  worth  the  trouble  and  the  risk  involved,  and 
therefore,  the  danger  is  not  great.  We  take  every  means  in  our  power  to  assure 
ourselves  that  each  man  paid  for  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  resident  in  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Dawson  : 

Q.  You  keep  track  of  them  for  three  weeks? — A.  Of  course,  we  have  some 
chances  to  take.  No  doubt  there  is  a  danger  that  some  of  them  may  go  to  the 
States,  but  if  they  remain  so  long  as  three  weeks  or  a  month,  the  probability  is 
strong  that  they  will  remain  in  Canada. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

.  Q.  Is  there  any  difTerenoe  in  the  steerage  rates  this  year? — ^A.  Yes;  the  com- 
panies  are  catting  rates  heavily  this  year. 

Q.  They  are  lower  ? — A.  Yes ;  very  much  lower. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  To  what  parts  have  the  immigrants  from  the  United  States  gone  ? — A.  All 
over;  but  more  largely  than  elsewhere  to  the  district  between  Calgary  and 
Edmonton,  because  that  district  has  such  advantages  for  mixed  farming,  and 
particularly  for  the  grazing  of  cattle. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  ; 

Q.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  reports  that  an  advertisement  of  Canada  has  been  placed 
in  23,000  post  offices  in  Great  Britain  ? — ^Yes. 

Q.  What  size  are  the  advertisements  ? — A.  About  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap, 
which  is  the  size  prescribed  by  the  postmaster  general.  The  postmasters  put  up 
these  notices  under  instructions  from  the  British  post  office  department,  and  the 
service  is  rendered  gratis. 

By  Mr.  Dawson  : 

Q.  What  fees  are  paid  by  settlers  in  taking  up  homesteads  ? — A.  $10  of  a  home- 
.  stead  entry  fee. 

Q.  Who  gets  that  fee  ? — A.  The  government.  It  goes  to  the  credit  of  the 
receiver-goneral. 

Q.  The  agents  are  paid  by  salai*y  ? — A.  They  are  all  paid  by  salary,  and  by 
salary  only.    They  get  no  pai*t  of  the  fees. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Do  you  give  any  assistance  to  societies  or  individuals  to  bring  out  immi- 
grants 7— A.  We  have  continued  the  system  of  paying  $2  per  head  to  certain 
societies  and  individuals,  for  juvenile  immigrants. 

Q.  What  are  those  societies  ? — A  The  list  for  last  year  is  as  follows,  as  set  out 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  department : — 

Mrs.  Poster 5 

MiKsRye 138 

Dr.  Stephenson's  Homes 66 

Dr.  Barnardo 828 

Mr.  Quarrier 268 

Mr».Birt 109 

Fegan*s  Homes 125 

London  Canadian  Catholic  Immigration  Company 56 

Eev,  Mr.  Wallace 239 

Mr.  Mark  Whitwell 16 

Miss  Macpherson 117 

John  Middlemore 91 

Hon.  Mrs.  Joyce 86 

London  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union 27 

Liverpool  Catholic  rroteciion  Society 90 

Rev.  Mr.  St,  John 41 

Rev.  Mr.  Barron 112 

Mary  Hill  Industrial  School 22 

Young  Colonists'  Aid  (Lord  Abeixleen) 43 

Mr.  W.  J.  Pady 88 

Church  of  England  Waifs  and  Strays  Society 7 

London  Orphanage  of  Mercy 8 

Saiiord  Protection  Society 138 

Total 2,720 
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I  may  say  that  the  $2  per  head  is  not  paid  for  any  of  the  children  taken  oat  of 
the  work  hoaHes. 

Q.  What  supervision  have  you  over  the  selection  of  those  children  in  England  ? 
We  were  led  to  understand  last  year  that  only  from  two  institutions,  the  Barnurdo 
and  Rye  Homes,  was  there  special  supervision? — A.  That  is  mentioned  in  my 
report.  All  the  children  sent  to  Canada  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  government 
boards,  are  officially  inspected  and  certified  by  qualified  medical  practitioners. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  But  those  practitioners  are  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. They  are  engaged  and  paid  for  by  the  society  sending  the  children  out  here? 
— A.  They  are  cngag^  and  paid  by  the  local  government  board. 

Q.  But  under  no  responsibility  to  the  government  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  officially  inspected  here? — A.  They  are  specially  inspected  at 
Quebec,  if  tboy  are  not  properly  certified  on  the  other  side  or  if  for  any  other  reason 
it  appears  desirable. 

Q.  That  is  not  according  to  the  minister's  stAtement  last  year  ? — A.  The  minis- 
ter corrected  bis  statement  in  the  house. 

By  Mr,  Boome : 

Q.  By  whom  are  they  inspected  at  Quebec? — A.  By  a  medical  gentleman 
selected  by  the  department. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  {Huron)  : 

Q.  It  is  an  impossibility  to  ascertain  the  physical  condition  of  those  children  by 
a  superficial  inspection  at  the  port  of  entry.  I  am  sure  every  doctor  present  will 
agree  with  me  on,  that  point.  I  think  you  might  just  as  well  throw  that  money  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  to  try  and  find  out  their  Wstory  and  physical  conditionu, 
when  they  land  under  our  present  system.  It  is  a  perfect  mockery  ? — A.  We  do  get 
their  history  and  an  annual  inspection  is  made  by  an  agent  of  the  department,  of  the 
homes  in  which  they  are  placed.  That  report  is  transmitted  by  the  governor  gen- 
eral to  the  local  government  board  in  England.  This  statement  refers  only  to  those 
sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  government  board. 

Q.  You  have  a  statement  made  to  you  by  the  private  parties  and  societies 
whose  interest  it  is  to  send  them  out.  ThebC  people  make  it  a  life  work  to  send  the 
children  out,  and  they  have  the  inspection  under  their  control  and  supervision. 
Those  children  are  dumped  on  Canadian  soil,  who,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  here  at  all.  It  is  just  the  same  as  if  garbage  were  thrown  into  your 
backyaixl  and  allowed  to  remain  there.  We  find  from  the  testimony  of  disinterested 
parties  in  this  country,  that  a  large  number  of  these  children  have  turned  out  bad, 
and  are  poisoning  our  population  by  intermarrying  with  them.  If  you  examine  the 
records  of  the  various  prisons  of  Canada,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  those  youths  kept  there,  than  any  other  clahs  ? — ^A.  Are  y6u  sure  of  that  ? 

Q.  I  am  sure  of  it.  You  will  see  that  set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Ontario  prison 
commissioners.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country  have  testified  that 
there  has  been  a  gi  eat  deal  of  crime  and  immorality  among  these  children.  Bead 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Moylan,  the  inspector  of  penitentiaries.  He  says  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  immigrants  find  their  way  to  the  Kingston  penitentiaiy  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  the  figures  bear  out  Mr.  Moylan's  statements  in  that  regard. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  percentage  of  those  boys  confined  in  our 
prisons  compared  with  the  general  percentage  of  crime  in  the  whole  of  Canada? — 
A.  Naturally,  I  would  not  be  willing  to  set  my  information  and  opinion  against  those 
of  the  inspector  of  penitentiaries.  But  my  information  is  that  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  those  in  Canadian  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  are  fi*om  this  class. 
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By  Mr.  Roome: 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  children  been  rejected  here  on  arrival  by  oar  medical 
men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  been  sent  back? — A.  Yes,  and  sent  back.  Not  very  many,  bat  there 
have  been  some. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  The  qaestion  is  repeatedly  put  by  the  Ontario  prison  ooromipsioners  as  to 
the  character  and  class  of  children  coming  from  the  old  land. 

I  think  myself  this  committee  should  unite  in  an  expression  of  opinion  that  no 
such  $2  a  head  should  be  paid  by  this  government  to  bring  8uch  a  refuse  of  the  old 
country  civilization,  and  pour  it  in  here  among  our  people.  We  take*  more  means 
to  purify  our  cattle  than  to  purify  our  population? — A.  As  to  my  own  views  on 
thiit  question,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  obwervations  which  I  make  upon  page  xxxvii 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  department  of  the  interior,  under  the  heading  of  ''Juvenile 
Immigration." 

**  What  I  have  said  about  the  carefulness  of  the  Canadian  government  as  to  the 
class  of  people  who  should  be  induced  to  come  to  the  country,  applies  with  particular 
force  to  the  immigration  of  juveniles.  The  observations  of  the  inspector  of  peniten- 
tiaries, in  his  report  of  last  year,  had  the  efTect  of  directing  a  good  deal  of  public 
attention  to  thin  matter,  and  so,  at  a  still  later  period,  Lad  the  deliverance  of  the 
grand  jury  at  the  Brandon  autumn  assizes,  particularly  in  so  far  as  concerns  the 
operations  of  Dv.  Barnardo.  It  may  be  explained  that  Dr.  Barnardo's  scheme  i*eceives 
no  asBistance  from  the  government  of  Canada  except  the  jt?cr  ca/>ifa  grant  of  $2  for 
such  children  as  are  not  ftom  workhouses,  and  the  statutory  land  grant  for  the 
establishment  at  Russell,  in  Manitoba,  where  the  training  sch(X>l  is  situated.  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  paid  several  visits  to  that  school,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  is  a  most  excellently  conduct^  institution,  under  the  care  of  a  highly  competent 
and  faithful  superintendent.  The  results  produced  have,  under  all  circumstances, 
been  adrair'able.  The  observations  of  the  Brandon  grand  jury,  which  have  received 
such  extensive  public  notice  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  would  not  appear  to  have 
been  justified  by  any  facts  within  the  knowledge  of  the  department,  but  under  your 
direction  a  thorough  investigation  is  at  the  present  time  being  conducted,  which  will, 
it  is  believed,  settle  the  question  at  issue  detinitely  and  finally. 

"Various  propositions,  having  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  juvenile  immi- 
gration on  an  extensive  scale,  and  directly  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  government  of  Canada,  have  been  brought  to  your  attention  during  the  past 
year  without  receiving  your  approval.  There  appears  to  be  a  pretty  strong  senti- 
ment, almost  amounting  to  a  prejudice,  growing  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Canadian 
people  in  regard  to  this  class  of  immigration ;  and,  despite  the  assurances  to  the 
contrary  of  the  government  of  Canada  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  who  interest  themselves  in  the  orphan  children  of  the  poor,  the 
impression  appears  to  prevail  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  class  of  children  are 
undesirable  settlers  in  this  new  country.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  sentiment  is  not 
justified,  but  am  free  to  confess  that  there  are  facts  to  be  borne  in  mind,  which  go  a 
long  way  to  excuse  its  existence.  For  instance,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  inCanada, 
and  especially  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-west  Territories,  the  relation  of  the  hired 
man  and  the  female  domestic  servant  to  the  farmer's  family,  is  an  entirely  diffei-ent 
relation  from  that  to  which  the  same  classes  of  people  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  been  accustomed ;  and  it  is  both  right  and  proper  that  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
should  be  more  than  particular  about  the  antecedents  of  the  persons  whose  contact 
with  their  children  must  be  so  close,  and  whose  influence  upon  their  life  and  character 
must  be  so  great.  I  trust  that  these  remarks  will  not  be  taken  to  indicate  an 
unfriendly  disposition  on  my  part  towards  this  class  of  immigration.  I  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  if  not  conducted  upon  too  large  a  scale;  but  I 
might  be  permitted  to  observe  in  this  relation,  that  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of 
philanthropy,  perhaps  more  effectively,  in  a  somewhat  different  direction." 
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Q.  Did  70a  write  that  f^om  any  special  information  yon  had  in  regard '  to  the 
character  of  these  parties,  and  if  you  aid,  from  what  source  did  you  get  your  infor- 
mation ? — A.  From  the  agents  of  the  department  all  over  the  country  and  from  my 
own  observation. 

Q.  If  you  will  read  the  report  to  which  I  referred,  you  will  find  the  sworn  evi- 
dence of  prominent  men  in  every  section  of  the  country,  in  every  town  and  city  of 
Canada,  whose  testimony  is  of  a  personal  character,  and  who  are  able  to  judge.  I 
think  that  would  be  before  and  above  anything  you  could  obtain  from  agents  ? — A. 
I  did  read  that  testimony,  and  I  found  another  view  of  the  question  presented  from 
that  you  present  now.  1  found  that  Warden  Massey  of  the  central  prison  took  a 
very  different  view  of  the  case. 

Q.  He  was  about  the  only  one  ? — A.  I  considered  his  evidence  of  very  great 
consequence,  because  he  was  in  a  position  that  would  enable  him  to  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  the  late  Mr.  Howland,  and  several  other  prominent  men 
spoke  very  strongly  against  it,  and  showed  by  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
that  a  large  proportion  ofthese  immigrants  were  undesirable  people  for  this  country? 
— A.  Well,  of  course,  I  have  no  desire  or  intention  of  throwing  any  doubt  upon  the 
value  of  that  evidence,  but  I  regarded  the  evidence  of  Wai*den  Massey,  based  as  it  is 
on  actual  official  experience  and  facts,  as  of  much  greater  value  than  the  general  and 
limited  observation  by  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Howland. 

Q.  As  you  say,  Dr.  Barnardo's  information  is  the  best  and  the  most  to  be 
depended  upon  in  the  whole  list? — A.  I  quite  agree  with  that. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  I  see  you  have  given  other  names  of  those  who  have  brought  out  children, 
from  2  up  to  100.  What  rule  does  the  department  follow  in  allowing  this $2  ahead  ? 
Can  any  one  go  over  to  the  old  country  and  bring  out  a  few  children  ? — A.  No.  They 
can  only  do  so  on  the  authority  of  the  minister  or  the  high  commissioner. 

By  Mr.  Semple  ; 

Q.  I  noticed  you  mentioned  in  your  repoi*t  that  there  were  some  brought  out 
from  reformatones  ? — A.  Yes,  but  nothing  was  paid  for  children  of  that  class. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  Were  they  not  paid  for  ? — A.  No.  None  were  paid  for  that  came  from  work- 
houses or  reformatories. 

Q.  I  saw  in  looking  over  the  reports  that  there  were  reformatories  mentioned 
in  the  lists? — A.  I  know  during  the  time  1  have  had  to  do  with  immigration  nothing 
has  been  paid  for  children  of  that  class. 

Q.  When  Sir  John  Carling  was  minister  of  agriculture  I  brought  up  this  same 
question,  and  I  put  it  in  the  house.  There  were  4,  5,  or  6  reformatories  from  which 
a  number  had  been  taken.  There  were  just  twice  as  many  paid  for  that  year  ? — ^A. 
That  was  before  immigration  was  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  interior.  I 
am  quite  sure  nothing  is  paid  now  for  children  brought  from  workhouses  or  any 
house  of  detention. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  record  of  those  received  ?— A.  1  will  send  over  to  the  com- 
mittee to-morrow  a  list  of  all  the  persons  and  institutions  that  got  money  from  us 
last  year.  I  was  instructed  by  the  minister  to  make  such  a  list  for  him,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  authoriEO  me  to  send  it  to  the  committee. 

By  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron)  : 

Q.  How  much  was'  paid  for  these  children  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  at  this 
moment.    It  is  stated  in  tne  report 

Q.  Was  there  any  money  paid  to  anybody  except  to  those  mentioned  ? — A. 
Except  to  those  mentioned,  no  aid  of  any  description  or  kind,  whatever. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  steerage  passage  rates  from  Liverpool  and 
Londonderry  7 — A.  They  are  catting  rates  to  that  extent  that  1  don't  know  what 
they  are  at  this  moment.  Twelve  dollars,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  the  rate  from 
Liverpool  to  Quebec  a  little  while  ago. 

Q.  What  literature  are  yon  distributing  in  the  old  country,  now, for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  emigration  ? — A.  We  are  distributing  chiefly  the  Hand  Book  of  Canada 
and  a  publication  which  we  call  ''  Western  Canada."  The  contents  of  this  latter 
pamphlet  are  varied  from  time  to  time.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  letters  of  suc- 
cessful settlers,  givins:  their  testimony  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  country  and  the 
success  they  have  had. 

Q.  Is  this  information  revised  from  time  to  time  ? — A.  Yes.  New  letters  are  put 
in  from  time  to  time.  The  Hand  Book  of  Canada  is  revised  every  year,  the  provin- 
cial authorities  revising  those  portions  which  pertain  to  their  own  provinces.  It  is 
in  great  demand  in  Europe. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Q.  I  understand  large  numbei*s  of  these  hand-books  are  used  as  readers  in  the 
public  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? — A.  Yes.  There  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  these  books  as  school  readers. 

Q.  'How  are  they  distributed  to  the  general  public? — A.  They  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  steamship  agents  and  our  own  agents.  The  steamship  agents  are  very 
numerous  and  therefore  they  are  a  very  effective  channel  through  which  to  distri- 
bute the  information. 

By  Mr.  Roome : 

Q.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  government  this  year  to  send  farmers  over  to  lec- 
ture in  England  as  they  did  a  year  or  two  ago? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  It  is  partly  done  by  the  agents  there? — A.  Yes.  And  the  tenant  farmers  and 
others  who  have  visited  Canada  have  continued  to  write  letters  to  the  press  and  to 
deliver  lectures,  and  are  always  ready  to  furnish  information  relating  to  Canada. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  increase  its  efforts  in  the  immi- 
gration line? — A.  No.  The  appropriation  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  will  not 
permit  of  any  increase. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  class  which  came  in  most  numerously  last 
year  ? — A.  Yes ;  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers. 

By  Mr.  Bain  (Wentworth) : 

Q.  Is  the  falling  off  in  emigration  general  ? — A.  Yes;  to  the  United  States  the 
falling  off  is  greater  in  proportion  than  to  Canada. 

Q.  Is  South  Africa  attracting  many  immigrants  ? — A.  To  those  who  are  fond 
of  speculative  operations,  like  mining.  South  Africa  offers  many  attractions. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  named  a  number  of  individual  societies  under  whose  auspices  children 
are  brought  out,  and  you  say  those  children  are  inspected? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  all  inspected  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  matters  who  brings  them  ? — ^A.  No  matter  who  brings  them. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  history  of  these  children— whore  they  were  brought  from, 
and  .where  they  were  collected  ? — A.  Yes.  That  class  of  information  is  specially 
ftill  in  connection  with  the  Barnardo  children. 

Q.  But  he  is  only  one  of  a  long  list  of  individuals  whp  sent  out  children  ? — A. 
He  contributed  828  out  of  the  total  of  2,720  last  year. 

The  Chairman: — In  connection  with  this  question,  I  have  a  letter  here  f^om  Mr. 
John  Blyth,  of  Orchard,  Grey,  county,  which  I  think  the  committee  would  be 
interested  in  hearing  :— 
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ME.  BLTTH's  letter. 

"There  is  a  matter  which  shonld  be  considered  by  parliament,  viz.,  the  bringing 
into  this  coantiy  of  boys  by  the  varioas  homes  now  in  existence  for  that  purpose. 
Greater  restrictions  should  be  placed  upou  those  institutions  than  at  present.  For 
instance,  boys  who  are  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  these  institutions,  if  they 
commit  a  second  offence  in  this  country  within  a  certain  time,  should  be  returned 
to  the  home  whence  the  boy  came,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  This  would 
tend  to  make  them  more  careful  in  their  selections.  As  the  law  stands  at  present, 
police  magistrates  have  power  to  commit,  on  second  offence,  boys  under  a  certain 
age,  to  the  Industrial  school  at  the  expense  ($2  a  week)  of  the  county  in  which  the 
lad  may  have  resided  for  one  year  previous.  We  have  enough  of  those  poor  un- 
fortunate boys  amongst  us,  to  take  care  of.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
quite  a  number  of  the  boys  who  (Tome  out  under  the  auspices  of  these  homes  turn  out 
to  be  incorrigible.  The  county  of  Grey  is,  I  believe,  paying  $300  a  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  boys  committed  under  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act.  I  cannot  say  at  present 
if  those  boys  were  brought  out  by  the  homes  or  not,  but  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion 
that  this  matter  will  soon  become  burdensome  on  the  counties  and  should  be  studied 
and  an  effort  made  to  remedy  it  as  early  as  possible." — A.  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  present  minister  of  the  interior  has  not  made  up  his  mind  either 
for  or  against  this  system  of  juvenile  immigration,  and  is  quite  open  to  conviction 
either  way.  If  T  might  be  allowed  the  suggestion,  should  not  the  committee  itself 
make  the  inquiiy  on  this  subject  mther  than  to  trust  it  into  other  hands. 

By  the  Chairman ; 

Q.  At  this  late  stage  of  the  session  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  committee 
to  make  any  inquiries? — A.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  a  decision  were  arrived  at 
adversely  to  this  class  of  immigration  work,  without  due  inquiry. 

By  Mr.  8emple: 

Q.  What  was  the  report  of  the  grand  jury  at  Brandon  to  which  you  have 
alluded  ? — A.  The  grand  jury  stated  in  effect  that  a  boy  charged  with  murder  came 
from  one  of  the  Barnaixio  homes.  On  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  they  were  wholly 
mistaken.    The  boy  was  the  son  of  Canadian  parents. 

By  Mr.  Boyd: 

Q.  I  understand  that  he  came  from  the  Barnardo  home? — A.  No.  My  inform- 
ation  is  that  he  never  had  been  in  a  Barnardo  home. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  I  underatood  you  to  say,  that  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  juvenile 
criminals  in  our  institutions  were  of  this  class? — A,  That  is  ray  recollection,  but  I 
do  not  undertake  to  make  a  definite  statement  on  that  point. 

Q.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that?  Was  it  fi'om  the  reports  of  the  reformatories 
and  prisons? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bo  they  make  a  distinction  between  criminals  who  are  native  born  and  those 
in  foreign  countries? — A.  They  give  the  nationality  of  all  criminals. 

Q.  It  is  from  that  information  that  you  made  your  statement? — A.  Yes,  from 
my  recollection  of  that  information. 

Q.  It  ought  to  be  pretty  reliable  ? — A.  I  did  not  particularly  prepare  myself  for 
an  examination  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  speaking  from  recollection.  I  scarcely 
care  to  commit  myself  on  such  an  important  point  without  referring  to  the  original 
source  of  information. 

Mr.  BuROEss. — Mr.  Wilson  suggests  that  I  should  read  two  extracts  from  the 
report  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  showing  the  extent  to  which  our  publications  are 
being  used  in  the  British  schools.  They  are  to  be  found  on  page  17  of  part  iii.  of 
the  Eeport  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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FROM  THE  HiaH  OOMMISSIONEE  OV  CANADA,   IN   LONDON. 

''  From  the  letters  I  have  addressed  to  you  from  time  to  time,  70a  will  be  aware 
of  the  increasiDg  attention  which  is  now  devoted  to  the  history,  geography  and 
resources  of  Canada  in  the  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  the  result  of  my 
endeavours  to  bring  about  this  co-operation  in  our  work,  I  am  now  in  frequent  com- 
munication with  more  than  2,000  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  I  have  distributed  1,000  copies  of  the  railway  map  of  Canada 
amongst  these  schools,  on  the  condition  that  the  maps  were  mounted,  varnished  and 
hung  upon  the  school-room  walls.  They  have  been  accepted,  in  every  case,  on  these 
conditions,  and  it  will,  I  am  sure,  help  to  make  the  lessons  about  the  bominion  more 
intelligent  and  instructive.  It  is,  of  coui*se,  not  an  ideal  map  for  the  purpose,  but  it 
is  the  oest  one  we  have,  and  it  is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 

"  I  mentioned  iti  my  report  last  year,  that  our  pamphlets  are  being  used  as 
readers  in  many  of  the  schools.  During  the  last  few  years,  from  60,000  to  100,000 
have  been  distributed  for  this  purpose,  and  applications  for  further  supplies  reach 
me  daily.  The  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  when  writing  to  me,  invariably 
mention  that  the  children  take  much  more  interest  in  books  of  this  kind  than  in  the 
ordinary  dry  geographical  readers.  The  children  are  allowed  alho  to  take  the  books 
home  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  their  lessons,  and  in  this  way  Canada  is 
brought  before  a  good  many  households  in  which  it  would  hardly  otherwise  be 
known,  and  many  applications  have  been  made  to  me  in  regard  to  emigration,  as  the 
result.  The  educational  authorities  recognize  the  advantage,  from  an  imperial 
standpoint,  of  teaching  the  rising  generation,  more  than  was  formerly  done,  about  the 
colonies,  and  the  subject  is  now  specially  mentioned  in  the  Official  Education  Code. 
I  am  sure  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  most  beneficial  result,  not  only  in  making  Canada 
better  known  in  the  mother  country,  but  in  training  the  rising  generation  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  the  empire." 

Having  examined  the  preceding  transcript  of  my  evidence,  I  find  it  correct. 

A.  M.  BUEGESS, 

Deputy  Minister  of  Interior, 


EECOMMENDATIONS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE, 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Committee  as  recommendations 
for  the  promotion  of  the  agricultural  inteiests  referred  to  in  each : — 

No.  1. — A  Ebquest  for  Agricultural  Eeports. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Boyd,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  "That  this  committee  recom- 
mend the  house  to  order^the  printing  of  an  extra  number  of  Experimental  Farm 
Eeports  for  1893,  to  the  extent  of  160,000  copies,  the  distribution  of  this  extra  issue 
to  be  confined  to  members  who  represent  rural  constituencies." — Carried. 

No.  2. — Canadian  Stock  Eegistration. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Eoome,  seconded  by  Mr.  McMillan,  "That  this  committee  recom- 
mend to  the  government  that  action  be  taken  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  certificates  issued  by  the  Stud,  Herd  and 
Stock  recoi*ds  of  Canada,  so  as  to  enable  such  registered  stock  to  pass  into  the 
United  States  free  from  Customs  duties." — Carried. 


CoMBfiTTBE  EooM  46,  2nd  May,  1894. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS    BY    THE    COMMITTEE 

(Addendum  to  p,  216y  Committee's  Report^  1894.) 

No.  18.— EXPOET  OF  BUTTER. 

Moved  by  Mr.  McLennan,  seconded  by  Mr.  McMillan,  "That  this  Coramittoe 
are  of  opinion  from  evidence  placed  before  them,  that  the  Creamery  batter  manu- 
factured in  Canada  and  sent  to  the  English  markets,  suffer  from  an  unfounded 
pr^'judiee  which  has  hitherto  affected,  malerially,  the  prices  obtained,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  increase  that  this  country  should  be  making  from  year  to  year,  in 
this  important  article  of  our  dairy  product,  and  therefore  recommend  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  take  such  steps  as  will  place  our  butter  on  the  markets,  in  fair  compe- 
tition with  all  other  butter  imported  into  that  country." — Carried. 

Committee  Eoom  46, 

Thursday,  7th  June,  1894. 

The  above  resolution.  No.  18,  is  a  true  copy  as  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Committee  meeting  of  the  above  date. 

J.  H.  MACLEOD, 

Clerk  to  Committee. 
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"So.  3. — ^AiD  TO  THB  Dominion  Cattle  Bbbbdkbs'  Assooiation. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  seconded  by  Mr.  MoMillan, — "  Besolved,  That  after 
hearing  the  representations  of  the  delegation  representing  '  The  Dominion  Cattle 
Breeders'  Association/  this  committee  are  of  opinion  that  an  association  of  that 
kind  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this  country ;  and  we  hereby  nr^e 
upon  the  government  the  importance  of  giving  substantial  assistance  to  aid  the 
association  in  their  laudable  undertaking.'* — Carried. 

CoMBUTTEE  BooM  46,  2nd  May,  1894. 

For  tJie  grounds  of  the  preceding  resolutions  2  an*3,  vide  pp.  40-45. 

No.  4. — Abattoir  and  Eefbigbbatob  System. 

Ai  the  meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  Ist  May,  a  sub-committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Sproule,  Cochrane,  McMillan  Dyer,  Dupont, 
McLean  (King's)^  Bowers,  McDonald  (^Assiniboid),  Boyd  and  Wilmot,  to  take  into 
consideration  and  report  to  the  standing  committee,  upon  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Bender, 
pp.  34-39,  in  the  matter  of  abattoirs  aud  cold  storage.  At  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  8th  May,  the  sub-committee  reported  as  follows: — •' 

"  The  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  the  proposition  for  providing  public 
abattoirs  and  cold  storage  in  connection  with  the  export  of  fresh  meats,  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived. 

"That  it  is  advisable  that  substantial  aid  be  granted  to  any  company  or 
companies  who  may  undertake  to  establish  and  operate  abattoirs  and  refrigerator 
in  connection  therewith,  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering,  and  the  proseiTation  of 
meats  in  a  fresh  condition  for  exportation.'' 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Committee  Boom  46,  8th  May,  1894.  T.  S.  SPEOULE, 

Chairman. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Macdonald  (Huron),  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith  (Ontario) ,  "That 
the  report  of  the  sub-committee,  now  read,  be  adopted." — Carried. 

No.  5. — ^Dominion  Daiby  Exhibitions. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Eoome,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  "That  this  committee  would 
urge  upon  the  government  to  set  apart  a  sum,  say  $10,000  yearly,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  dairy  exhibition  for  the  dominion  of  Canada,  so  as  to  stimulate 
the  industiy,  by  bringing  exhibits  from  all  parts  of  Canada  into  competition,  by 
awarding  prizes  and  medals.  The  said  sum  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
minister  of  agriculture  and  the  dominion  dairy  commissioner. — ^They  to  select  the 
places  for  holding  such  exhibitions,  to  make  regulations  for  the  manner  of  awai*ding 
prizes  and  medals,  and  for  the  general  management  of  the  same.'' 

Committee  Boom  46,  5th  June,  1894. 

The  last  preceding  resolution  was  considered  by  the  committee  and  adopted  on 
the  12th  June. 

No.  6.— Contbadiotion  of  Eepobtbd  Pleubo-pnbumonia. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  McDonald  (Assiniboia),  "That  this 
committee  having  just  now  had  their  attention  called  by  Mr.  McMillan,  and  by  the 
statement  of  the  deputy  minister  of  agriculture,  in  reference  to  a  current  report 
in  the  newspapers,  that  pleuro-pneumonia  exists  in  Canadian  cattle,  on  the  report 
of  Dr.  McEachran:  and  contradicted  by  the  said  statement  of  deputy  minister,  Mr. 
Lowe,  now  read  to  the  committee,  therefore,  Besolved  that  this  committee  report  on 
the  matter  to  the  house,  today,  in  order  to  ^ive  the  most  authoritative  and  wide* 
spread  contradiction  possible  to  the  falsity  of  the  said  newspaper  report." — Carried 

Committee  Boom  46,  7th  June,  1894. 
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No.  7.— The  Publio  Sbbviobs  op  J.  C.  Chapais. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Bain  (Soulanges),  seconded  by  Mr.  Girouard  (Two  Mountains)^ 
*'  That  whereas  Mr.  J.  C.  Chapais  has  acted  daring  the  last  four  yeai*s  as  Mssistant 
dairy  commissioner  of  Canada,  and  in  such  capacity  has  rendered  great  services  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Dominion,  and  especially  to  the  French-Canadian  farmers:  And 
whereas  there  are  no  experimental  farms  in  the  province  of  Qnebec,  a  French 
speaking  lecturer  upon  agriculture  is  more  needed  by  the  farmers  of  that  province, 
therefore,  Eesolved  that  we  recommend  the  permanent  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  C« 
Chapais  to  the  staff  of  the  Central  expenmentat  farm,  and  that  he  receive  a  salary* 
adequate  to  his  services,  whichy.in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  are  very  valuable. 
—Carried  on  division. 

Committee  Boom  46,  12th  June,  1894. 

No.  8. — ^Extirpation  op  Tubeeoulosis. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  seconded  by  Mr.  McMillan,  "That  owing  to  the  fact 
that  tuberculosis  exists  to  a  limited  extent  among  our  cattle  in  some  sections  of  the 
Dominion,  and  owing  to  the  vital  importance  of  the  cattle  industry  to  the  people  of 
Canada,  this  committee  recommend  the  government  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
stamp  out  and  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  throughout  the  Dominion,  with  aa 
little  delay  as  possible."— Carried. 

Committee  Eoom  46,  14th  June,  1894. 

No.  9, — The  Appointment  op  a  Chiep  Veterinary  Adviser. 

Moved  by  Mr.  0*Brien,  seconded  by  Mr.  McMillan,  "  That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  export  cattle  trade  of 
this  country,  that  the  chief  veterinary  adviser  of  the  government  should  be  entirely 
disconnected  from  the  trade,  and  that  he  should  be  permanently  appointed  at  such 
a  salaiy  as  will  be  commensurate  with  his  services,  and  enable  him  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  government:  But  this  committee  are  fully  satisfied 
that  Dr.  McEachran's  report,  that 'contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  does  not  exist  in 
Canada,'  was  in  no  way  depreciated  by  his  connection  with  Waldron  Eanch." — 
Carried. 

Committee  Boom  46,  14th  June,  1894. 

No.  10. — Appointment  of  a  Sub-Committee. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Tyi-whitt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Carpenter, "  That  the  following  mem- 
bers, viz.,  Messrs.  O'Brien,  McNeil,  Carpenter,  McMillan,  Dyer,  Davis,  Earle, 
Macdonald  (P.B.7.),  Wilmot,  Cameron,  Tyi-whitt,  and  the  Chairman,  be  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  consider  and  repoit  to  the  standing  committee  upon  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  O'Brien,  anent  the  position  of  dominion  veterinary  surgeon  and  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  in  Canadian  herds." — Can*ied. 

Committee  Boom  46,  14th  June,  1894. 

No.  11. — Report  op  the  Sub-Committee  Last  Named. 

The  Sub-Committee  of  the  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Colonization,  a*ppointed  on  the  14th  June,  inst.,  submit  the  following  as  their 
report: — 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  sub-committee  that  a  veterinary  staff  should  be  oiganized, 
in  connection  with  the  department  of  agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  tuberculosis  and  other  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  of  live  cattle 
stock ;  and  with  the  inspection  of  live  stock  for  export. 

That  the  head  of  this  staff  should  be  permanently  appointed  as  chief  veterinary 
adviser  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  with  such  salary  and  allowances  as  will 
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enable  him  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  government,  and  justify  the 
government  in  requiring  him  to  do  so. 

That  this  satHK>mmittee  desire  to  express  their  great  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
fessional attainments  of  Dr.  McEachran  and  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
him  in  the  past ;  and  the  sub-committee  hope  that  Dr.  McEachran  may  be  retained  as 
veterinaiy  adviser  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  on  the  conditions  above  men- 
tioned. 

CoMMiTTBB  EOOM  46,  21st  Junc,  1894.  T.  S.  SPEOXJLE, 

Chairman  of  Sub-Committee. 

The  above  report  of  the  sub-committee  was,  on  motion,  adopted  by  the  stand- 
ing committee. 

No.  12. — YoTS  OF  Thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  seconded  byMr.Semple, — '' That  this  committee  desire 
to  recoi*d  their  high  appreciation  of  the  ability,  fairness  and  great  courtesy  with 
which  Dr.  Sproule  has  fulfilled  the  office  of  chairman  to  the  committee  during  the 
current  and  p|ist  sessions  of  parliament,  since  he  fii'st  assumed  the  onerous  duties  of 
the  chair,  and  that  the  thanks  of  this  committee  be  now  tendered  Dr.  Sproule,  for 
these  valuable  services." — Motion  adopted  and  presented  ^ro/orma. 

Committee  Soom  46,  13th  July,  1894. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  seriatim  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  the  13th  July,  1894. 

No.  13. — Printing  of  Beports  for  Circulation  to  Farmers,  &o. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Boome,  seconded  by  Mr.  McGregor,  ''That  the  committee 
recommend  that  10,000  copies  of  the  Agricultural  Committee's  Beport  for  the  current 
session,  over  and  above  '  the  usual  number,*  and  200  copies  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
mittee, be  pnnted  in  the  usual  proportions  of  English  and  French  and  distributed 
equally  amongst  the  members  of  the  house." — Carried. 

No.  14. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Boome,  seconded  by  Mr.  McMillan,  ''That this  committee  recom- 
mend that  the  house  authorize  to  be  printed,  90,000  copies  of  the  Fxperimentai 
Farm  Beports  for  1893,  in  the  usual  proportions  of  English  and  Frencn,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  members." — Carried. 

No.  15. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Boome,  seconded  by  Mr.  G-rieves,  "  That  the  committee  recom- 
mend that  hereafter  the  Experimental  Farm  Beport  and  the  Dairy  Beport  be  pub- 
lished under  one  cover,  anct  both  reports  in  a  more  condensed  form  than  hereto- 
fore."— Carried. 

No.  16. — Beoommendation  for  Permanenot. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Boome,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  "That  the  committee  recom- 
mend to  the  minister  of  agriculture  that  Mr.  A.  G.  Gilbert,  manager  of  the  poultry 
department  at  the  Centi*al  experimental  farm,  be  placed  on  the  permanent  staff  of 
the  said  farm." — Carried, 

No.  17. — ^Embodiment  in  Final  Beport. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered,  "  That  the  preceding  resolutions  qf  this  date,  in 
relation  to  agriculture,  be  embodied  in  the  final  report  of  this  committee  to  the  house." 
Committee  Boom  46,  13th  July,  1894.  , 

The  preceding  resolutions  numbered  1  to  17,  inclusive,  are  true  copies  as 
recorded  in  the  minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Colonization,  on  the  respective  dates  specified. 

J.  H.  MACLEOD, 

Clerk  to  Committee. 
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INTERIM  REPORTS. 

Friday,  4th  May,  1894. 

Mr.  Sproule,  from  the  Select  Standing  Ck)mmittee  on  Agrioulture  and  Coloniza- 
tion, proHonted  the  first  report  of  the  said  committee,  which  is  as  follows: — 

The  committee  recommend  the  printing  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
(160,000)  copies  of  the  Experimental  Farms  Report  for  1893,  in  the  usual  proportions 
of  English  and  French,  for  distribution  to  such  membera  of  the  house  of  commons 
only  as  represent  rural  constituencies. 

Mr.  Sproule,  fi*om  the  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  aud  Coloniza- 
tion, presented  the  second  report  of  the  said  committee,  which  is  as  follows: — 

That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  of 
promoting  a  high  standard  of  stock  breeding,  and  of  the  additional  necessary 
adjunct  of  a  standard  and  recognized  stud  and  stock  registration,  the  committee 
recommend  that  this  house  grant  such  necessary  aid  to  the  Dominion  cattle 
breeders'  association,  the  object  of  which  is  the  promoting  of  the  works  named,  as 
will  enable  the  association  to  prosecute  its  objects  in  such  a  manner  as  will  obtain 
for  them  in  the  matter  of  stock  records  a  recognized  national  and  international 
standing. 

Votes  and  Proceedings,  No,  33. 

Thursday,  Tth  June,  1894. 

Mr.  Sproule,  from  the  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Coloniza- 
tion, presented  the  third  report  of  the  said  committee,  which  is  as  follows: — 

That  a  telegraph  despatch  having  appeared  in  some  of  the  daily  newspapers  of 
yesterday,  which  states  that  *' Professor  McEachran  is  the  principal  certifier  of  the 
fact  of  existence  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle  exported."  The  very  reverse  is  the 
fact.  The  word  "  not "  is  left  out.  Mr.  McEachran  is  the  principal  certifier  that 
the  disease  of  pleuro-pneumonia  does  not  exist  in  Canada.  Mr.  McEachran  says  by 
telegraph  that  he  is  "connected  with  the  Waldron  Ranch.  That  i*anch  sells  all  its 
cattle  on  the  ground.  They  are  not  exporters."  He  adds  also  that  in  so  far  as  that 
ranch  is  concerned  the  cattle  are  increased  in  value  by  the  embargo. 

Mr.  McEachran  further  asserts  in  his  said  message,  that  pleuro-pneumonia  does 
not  exist  in  Canada. 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  government  be  requested  to  take  immediate 
action  towai*ds  a  refutation  of  the  said  newspaper  dispatch,  with  a  view  to  disabusing 
the  public  mind  f^om  any  erroneous  impre.'i-sions  that  may  have  resulted  there- 
from, in  relation  to  the  positive  absence  of  pleuro-pneumonia  amongst  Canadian 
cattle  herds. 

Totes  and  Proceedings,  No,  65. 

Wednesday,  4th  July,  1894. 

Mr.  Sproule,  from  the  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Coloniza- 
tion, presented  the  fourth  report  of  the  said  committee,  which  is  as  follows: — 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  house  order  the  printing  of  five  hundred 
copies  of  the  evidence  of  each  member  of.  the  Central  experimental  farm  staff  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  this  session,  that  this  issue  of  his  own  evidence  be 
given  to  each  *of  the  said  staff  for  personal  distribution. 

Votes  and  Proceedings,  No.  72. 
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index:. 

Agassiz  Experimental  Farm,  33.  Analyses  of  soils  and  well  waters,  89-91.  Ani- 
mal (domestic)  diseases  of,  in  Canada,  177.  Animal  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
of  Canada,  186.    Apples — typical  samples  and  characteristics  of,  131,  170 

Big  Jaw.  (Actynomykosis),  pathology  and  remedy,  183. 

BuTTKB, — j-ailway  freight  on,  how  to  economize,  62.  Competitoi*8  in  the  English 
market,  63.  Best  time  to  ship  to  England,  63.  How  to  impart  desirable 
flavour  in  the  manufacture,  and  to  remove  undesirable  flavour  imparted  by 
food,  74.  Fermentation  starter  in  making,  57,  75.  Cost  of  exporting  to  Eng- 
land, 81.    Large  market  for,  yet  available,  166. 

Botany  and  entomology  for  farm  and  garden,  147-161. 

Brandon  Experimental  Farm,  32. 

Cattle  stock  on  the  Central  Experimental  Farm — objects  to  be  accomplished  by, 
UT. 

Cattle  inspection  at  the  port  of  Montreal,  186. 

Central  Experimental  Farm,  9-30.  Cereals,  best  varieties  of,  25,  28,  30.  Eeturns 
obtained  from  sowing  at  different  dates,  26.  Cold  storage  in  aid  of  exports  of 
perishable,  animal  and  vegetable  products,  34,  63,  64,  114.  Cows  (Quebec 
native),  for  dairy  purposes,  167,  169,  173.  Comparative  merits  of  the  Quebec 
cow,  168.     Correspondence  with  the  Oflicei*8  of  the  Central  Farm,  19,  91,  92. 

Cheese,  the  mammoth,  at  the  World's  Fair, — how  advertised,  subsequent  history, 
77.  Cheese  (Canadian) — competition  and  prizes  awarded  to,  at  the  World's 
Fair,  78. 

Creameries  (winter  working) — supplies,  products,  prices  and  charges,  49,  60,  67, 
58,  62,  169. — (Summer  working) — prices  received,  51,  172. 

Dairy  Schools  at  winter  stations,  54. 

Dairy  development  in  Ontario,  55-63.  Dairy  industry  in  Quebec,  62,  166.  Dairy- 
ing as  a  stimulus  to  general  agriculture,  172.  Dairying  in  Manitoba,  169. 
Dairies  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  47,  50,  169.  Dominion  registration  of 
pedigree  stock,  40-45. 

Eggs  for  export,  to  obtain  best  quality  of,  142. 

Ensilage,  saving  in  cost  of,  by  use  of  sunflower,  66.  Rye  in  ensilage,  69. 
Clover  ensilage,  174. 

Export  of  cheese,  phenomenal  increase  of,  53.  Expenditure  of  public  money 
in  aid  of  dairies,  50,  69.    Experimental  dairy  stations,  objects  of,  46. 

Farmers*  Clubs  in  Quebec,  valuable  aid  to,  from  the  parish  clergy,  173.  Fish  as  a 
food  to  cows  and  as  a  fertilizer  for  potato  growing,  174. 
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Farm  pests, — Parasitic  fungi,  162.  Insects, — peach  borer,  pin  borer,  163.  Species 
newly  appeared  in  Canada,  and  remedies  for,  163,  164. 

Febtilizers,  application  of  barn  yai*d  manure,  22.  Wood  ashes,  great  value  of,  121, 
127. 

Flowering  shrubs  and  trees  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Canada,  varieties  and  pro- 
perties of,  158-161.    To  economize  money  in  the  selection  of,  158. 

Forty  acre  farm,  feeding  capabilities  of,  66^  68.  How  plotted  off  for  different 
crops,  70. 

Fruits, — preservation  of  for  exhibition,  95.  Secipes  for  presei-ving,  96.  Xew 
fruits,  99.    Blight  in  fruits,  107.    Small  fruits  of  Quebec,  171. 

Glanders  in  horses,  184.  Grood  farming,  primary  object  of,  94.  Grapes,  comparative 
yield  by  different  methodb  of  culture.  111. 

Grasses,  for  hay  and  pasture,  147.  171.  Orchard  grass,  149,  171.  Meadow  Tojl 
tail,  150.  Brome  grass,  151.  Canada  blue  grass,  152.  Eib  grass,  152. 
Clovers, — varieties  and  properties  of  e^cn,  148,  171.  Life  duration  of  clovers, 
158.  Hard  fescue,  sheep's  do.,  152.  June  grass,  153.  Tall  fescue  and  canary 
reed  grass,  154.  Sweet  vernal  grass  and  western  rye,  155.  Dryenxia — a  blue 
joint  grass,  156.  A  valuable  hay  and  pasture  mixture, — constituents  and 
quantities  of,  157. 

Hay,  proper  time  to  cut,  150. 

Hens. — Egg  eating  and  feather  picking,  cause  of  and  cures,  133.  Persistency  in 
sitting,  146.  How  to  house,  134.  Eations  to  promote  laying  in  winter, 
135.  To  raise  chickens  without  loss, — diet,  139.  Breeds  and  domestic 
qualities  of  each  kind,  140,  146.  Hatching  chickens,  143.  Proper  food  for, 
and  management  of  young  chickens,  144.    Profits  of  hen  raising,  146. 

Horticulture,  development  of  in  Canada,  97. 

Indian  Head  Experimental  Farm,  32. 

Inspectors  of  dairies,  how  qualified,  paid  and  duties  of,  52,  53,  166. 

Indian  corn,  when  to  cut,  86. 

Immigration, — comparative  decline  of,  195.  Settlei"s  from  the  United  States,  196. 
Total  arrivals  for  the  first  six  months  of  1893  and  1894,  respectively,  196. 
Literature  on  Canada  at  the  World's  Fair,  197.  Reduction  of  the  agency 
staff,  197,  201.  Homestead  entries  for  first  five  months  of  1893  and  1894, 
respectively,  199.  Proportion  of  total  immigrants  coming  from  the  United 
States,  being  returned  Canadians,  203.  Expenditure,  203.  Commission  paid 
to  agents,  203,  204.  Juvenile  immigration, — list  of  the  active  promotei-s  of, 
per  capita,  206,  209.  Literature  on  Canada  and  maps  of  the  Dominion  in 
authorized  use,  in  the  public  schools  of  Great  Britain,  212. 

Manuring,  green — leguminous  plants  for,  83.    Buckwheat  for,  ditto,  85. 

Milk — bonus  for  production  of  in  Quebec,  54,  169.  Percentage  of  caseine  and 
butter  fat  found  in  average  milks,  by  test,  88.  Prices  paid  at  the  cheese  fac- 
tories, 48,  50,  57. 


Nappan  Experimental  Farm.  32. 
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Peach  trees — cnltivation  and  care  of,  123.  Fertilizing  the  soil,  127.  Peach  orchards, 
diseases  of,  128.    Capital  invested  in,  130. 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  Contagious — not  found  in  Canada,  179,  187.  Incorrect  diagnosis 
in  England,  188.  Opinion  of  Professor  McCall  of  Glasgow,  189.  An  imprac- 
ticable demand,  by  the  Imperial  Board,  192.  ProfesFor  Brown's  quadrate, 
oflScial  position,  190. 

Pneumonia — (transit),  179. 

Plum  culture — varieties  and  qualities  of  plums,  170. 

Potato  rot  and  insects  attacking  potatoes  in  growth — remedies  for,  131,  161. 

Prices  received  for  cheese,  48,  56.  Prices  received  for  butter,  52.  Profits  of  meat 
exports  and  live  stock  exports  compared,  97. 

Befrigerators,  prospective  business  for,  36.  Eefrigerators  as  attachments  to 
creameries,  64.     Reports  and  bulletins,  distribution  of,  20. 

Seed  Grain,  free  distribution  and  reports  from  farmers,  of  results,  20,  21.  Tests  to 
ascertain  vitality,  25. 

Syndicates  of  cheese  and  butter  factories,  52.  Syndicates  how  organized  and 
managed,  166.     Silos  in  Quebec,  174. 

Soils  of  Canada,  82.    Soil  cropping  of  orchards,  86. 

Spraying  plants  to  prevent  disease,  101.    Calendar  guide  to  spraying,  103. 

Sunflower, — cultivation  of  and  value  per  acre,  65,  66,  Oil  product  of  per  acre,  70. 
Oil  of  for  export,  65,  70.    Oil  cake — market  value,  66. 

Swine, — Rations  and  finish  of  the  fattening  course,  71.  Various  rations  and  corres- 
ponding gain  of  live  weight,  71,  72.  Comparative  results  fi'om  perfect  and 
frozen  wheat,  72,  73.  Comparative  feeding  value  of  whole  and  ground  grain, 
72.  Milk  in  rations,  72.  Cross  breeding,  results  from,  73.  Black  tooth, — 
cause  and  treatment  of,  74.    Whey  in  rations  and  effects  of,. 76. 

Tobacco  cultivation,  119.  Yield  and  profits  per  acre,  120.  How  to  harvest  and 
cure,  122.    Home  market  for,  123,  131. 

Tuberculosis. — First  appearance  of  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  9.  Number 
of  cattle  lost  by  tuberculosis,  9.  Tuberculin  applied  as  a  test  of  the 
presence  of  tuberculosis ;  number  tested  at  the  farm,  10.  Tuberculin  tests 
in  Germany,  13.  Tuberculin  tests  in  England,  17.  Tuberculin  a 
reliable  test  of  the  presence  of  tuberculosis,  10,  16,  183.  Causes  of 
tuberculosis  and  how  developed,  10.  Tuberculosis  communicable  from 
animals  to  each  other  and  to  human  beings  and  vice  versa^  and 
contagions,  11,  15,  17,  177,  182.  Predisposing  causes  of  the ,  disease,  13^ 
181.  Remedy  to  prevent  danger  from  the  use  of  tuberculous  milk  and  fleshy 
10,  177,  182.  Prevalence  of  the  disease  in  England,  177.  To  eradicate  the 
disease — civic  regulations  and  rural  organization,  178.  Prompt  measures  for 
eradication  suggested — duty  of  the  government,  183. 

Waldron  Ranch  Company,  179. 

Whey — percentage  of  solids  contained,  76.    Butter  fat  lost  in  whey,  88, 


Vermin  on  fowls,  how  to  treat,  144. 
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